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THE  preface  to  a volume  is  generally  the  last  duty  an  author  undertakes  in  relation  to  his  work 
before  sending  it  into  the  world,  and  is  intended  to  explain,  or  qualify,  or  enforce,  or  justify 
some  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  or,  at  least,  to  give  its  raison  d'etre.  Our  duty  in  writing 
these  after- words  has  none  of  these  purposes.  The  work  which  has  reached  the  reader  in  fifty- 
two  instalments  is  now  before  him  in  its  integral  form.  It  has  been  read  and  pondered,  examined 
and  tested,  approved  or  condemned,  week  by  week  for  twelve  months.  Such  right  to  existence 
as  the  work  possesses  has  already  been  demonstrated.  Its  immediate  good  or  evil  lias  been 
effected,  and  explanation  or  qualification  would  effect  little  now.  ' u What  is  writ  is  writ and  a 
preface  will  avail  us  nothing  if  the  work  itself  be  wanting.  Further,  in  these  lines  we  are  not 
in  the  position  of  the  author  who  prefaces  his  own  work.  The  Volume  completed  is  only  in  a 
small  sense  ours;  it  contains  the  experience,  the  judgment,  the  suggestion,  the  dicta  of  the 
master-spirits  associated  with  photography  throughout  the  world.  It  is  in  this  fact  which  we  feel 
bold,  and  present  the  Fifteenth  Volume  of  the  Photographic  News  to  the  photographic  world 
with  no  misgivings  : without  pleay  protest,  or  qualification.  We  have  been  so  freely  and  so 
ably  assisted  by  contributors  and  correspondents  in  laying  before  our  readers  detail  and  results 
> of  experiment ; suggestion  and  teaching  of  practice ; discovery,  modification,  and  improvement 
in  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  every  phase  of  every  branch,  that  it  would  be  an 
A,  ungrateful  affectation  of  humility  if  we  underrated  the  value  of  the  work.  Not  only 
■ at  home  have  we  received  such  assistance,  but  through  correspondents,  regular  and  occasional, 
throughout  Europe,  India,  Australia,  and  America,  we  have  constant  contributions  to  the  common 
fund  of  photographic  intelligence  upon  which  progress  depends.  From  America,  not.  only  are 
, we  kept  supplied  with  the  earliest  and  most  practical  information  by  our  esteemed  collaborateur, 
...  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  but,  through  his  courtesy  in  forwarding  us  advance  sheets,  we  have  the 
< practical  access,  prior  to  their  issue,  to  the  contributions  and  intelligence  of  two  admirable 
American  journals,  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  the  Photographic  World , journals  to  which 
the  elite  of  the  American  photographic  community  contribute. 

With  the  research  of  investigators  and  experimentalists  in  the  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical  science,  associated  with  photography,  thus  recorded ; the  experiences  of 
practical  workers  set  down ; the  hints,  suggestion,  and  stimulus  of  art  teachers  enforced ; the 
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student’s  difficulties  stated  and  solved ; the  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  art 
and  its  works  discussed  and  elucidated;  the  aim  and  effort,  as  well  as  the  achievement  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  and  its  applications  chronicled,  the  elements  of  advancement  must  be  secured. 
To  effect  these  things  is,  in  our  view,  a primary  aim  of  photographic  journalism ; and  to  cany 
out  this  view  we  steadily  labour.  So  much  of  the  work  is  that  of  others,  so  little,  compara- 
tively, beyond  gathering,  selecting,  garnering,  and  organizing  facilities  for  obtaining  the  fullest, 
the  best,  the  earliest  intelligence,  is  our  own,  that  we  can  speak  without  diffidence  of  the  result. 
And  if  we  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  our  effort,  the  tribunal  to  which  we  appeal,  the 
public,  for  whom  we  labour,  leave  us  little  ground  for  misgivings.  The  generous  recognition 
in  the  constant  aid  and  encouragement,  the  abounding  evidence  of  approval  in  the  growing  extent 
of  our  clientelle,  and  the  commercial  success  of  our  enterprise,  give  us  the  highest  assurance 
that  our  aim  is  approved,  and  that  it  is,  at  least  in  some  degree,  achieved. 

F or  the  future,  we  can  simply  say  that  it  shall  not  fall  short  of  the  past.  The  aid  which 
has  enabled  us  hitherto  to  announce  progress,  to  test  its  reality  and  value — at  times  to  be  its 
pioneer,  and  always  its  aid  and  advocate — will  not  be  wanting.  Where  our  own  personal  effort — 
in  experiment  and  investigation ; examination,  proof,  and  test ; suggestion,  advice,  information, 
admonition — are  available,  it  shall  not  be  wanting.  The  duty  involved  here  is  our  life-work,  to 
which  all  our  energies,  experience,  culture,  capacity  have  been  for  many  years,  and  will  be, 
devoted.  We  believe  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  effort,  and  that  it  cannot  wholly  fail ; and  we 
accept  the  spirit  of  Dryden’s  line  that  “ They,  too,  had  crowns  who  but  endeavoured  well.” 
What  has  been  possible  in  the  past  shall  still  be  effected  ; where  new  elements  of  efficiency  can 
be  secured,  they  shall  not  lack.  With  cordial  thanks  to  many  thousands  of  valuable  adjutors — 
contributors,  correspondents,  and  readers,  we  conclude,  wishing  each  a happy  and  prosperous 
coming  year. 


January,  1872, 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Photography  daring  the  past  year,  as  in  several  preceding 
years,  has  not  been  distinguished  by  any  especially  note- 
worthy discovery  or  startling  novelty.  Its  progress  has, 
however,  been  steady  and  satisfactory.  The  active  brains 
and  lissome  fingers  which  at  one  time  were  engaged  in 
searching  oat  its  novelties  and  possibilities  have,  of  late 
years,  been  more  especially  devoted  to  securing  its  highest 
excellence  within  its  known  range,  and  also  to  extend  that 
range  of  excellence.  Besides  this,  the  extent  aud  multi- 
plicity of  the  applications  of  the  art  have  been  much  in- 
creased, and,  in  some  respects,  its  capabilities  have  been 
satisfactorily  enlarged. 

Whilst  no  cardinal  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
general  practice  of  photogi’aphy  during  the  year,  many 
modifications,  materially  influencing  results,  have  received 
attention,  and  some  have  been  generally  adopted.  The 
manufacture  or  preparation  of  collodion  has  not  been  much 
modified  during  the  year.  The  free  use  of  bromides  con- 
tinues with  advantage.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a 
tendency  amongst  men  of  experience  to  abandon  the 
system  of  maturing  collodion  by  keeping  before  use,  the 
employment  of  alkaline  salts  in  the  collodion,  and  its  use 
within  a few  weeks  after  iodizing,  being  adopted  ; but  in 
the  majority  of  hands  the  ripening  system  is  found  to 
answer  well.  The  nitrate  bath  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  any  proposed  modification  during  the  year : its  use  as 
nearly  neutral  as  possible,  and,  in  some  cases,  alkaline,  has 
been  found  by  many  photographers  to  possess  advantages, 
although  with  a freely  bromized  collodion  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  is  not  found  to  reduce  sensitiveness.  Develop- 
ing solutions  remain  in  the  position  they  have  occupied 
for  a few  years.  The  use  of  organic  additions  is  occasion- 
ally found  valuable  where  great  intensity  is  required,  but 
for  the  most  part  a simple  iron  solution  with  acetic  acid 
newly  mixed,  or  nearly  so,  is  found  the  most  valuable 
developer  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Dry  collodion  processes  have  not  undergone  much 
change.  Estimated  by  results  by  the  majority  of  experi- 
ences of  trustworthy  authorities,  the  gum-gallic  process 
of  Mr.  Gordon  appears  to  be  the  favourite.  Kext  in 
order  of  favour  comes  the  coffee  process,  or  the  coffee 
and  gum  process  of  M.  de  Constant,  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
cellence of  which  promise  great  advantages.  The  collodio- 
bromide  process  has  undergone  considerable  modification 
during  the  year  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  we 
have  seen  very  fine  results  obtained  by  it.  The  Taupenot, 
the  Fothergill,  and  several  of  the  old  processes  continue 
to  be  practised  with  much  success,  and  generally  without 
modifications. 

Printing  processes,  as  usual,  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  experiment,  aud,  in  some  respects,  more  improve- 


ment. Silver  printing  has  attained  such  a high  pitch  of 
excellence  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  permanency,  little 
room  has  existed  for  improvement.  The  question  of 
permanency  in  relation  to  silver  stands  unchanged.  In 
the  production  of  the  priuts  some  modifications  of  impor- 
tauce  have  been  made.  The  removal  of  the  free  nitrate 
of  silver  from  sensitized  albuminized  paper  is  well  known 
to  increase  the  keeping  qualities,  no  discolouration  arising 
for  many  days  ; but  it  has  been  found  that  the  paper  so 
washed  has  yielded  feeble,  flat  prints,  without  vigour  or 
brilliancy.  It  has  been  found  that  fuming  the  paper  so 
washed  just  previous  to  using  it  for  printing,  or  using 
fumed  pads  in  the  frame,  restores  all  its  capacity  for  yield- 
ing  vigorous  and  fine  prints,  whilst  some  other  advantages 
are  incidentally  gained.  Collodio-chloride  printing  is 
gaining  ground,  especially  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Carbon  printing  has  been  the  subject  of  further  im- 
provement. Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  has  patented  some  important 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissues  or 
pigmented  papers.  By  the  substitution  of  saponaceous 
bodies  for  sugar  in  the  gelatine  solution,  greater  sensitive- 
ness, greater  permanency  in  the  sensitized  tissue,  aud  some 
other  advantages  are  gained,  whilst  by  a still  further 
modification  of  the  same  principle,  printing  ink,  oil  paint, 
or  other  fatty  pigment  may  be  introduced  into  the  tissue, 
and  eventually  pictures  in  oil  colours  developed  by  means 
of  hot  water.  Some  other  improvements  are  included  in 
Mr.  Johnson’s  patent.  His  improved  methods  of  working 
have  gradually  come,  into  practice  amongst  carbon  printers. 
Methods  of  permanent  printing  have  not  as  yet  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  portraitists,  but  signs  of  a change 
in  this  respect  are  beginning  to  be  manifest,  whilst  the 
Autotype  Company  has  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
constitution  to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  growing  success. 
Amongst  its  licensees,  Mr.  Sarony  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  producing  fine  work,  and  the  Military 
Photographic  Establishments  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham 
work  the  process  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  processes  have  been  active. 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  process  has,  after  all  its  commercial  mis- 
haps, finally  attained  a position  which  promises  to  secure 
for  it  the  commercial  success  which  the  excellence  of  the 
results  undoubtedly  merits.  It  has  also  steadily  grown 
in  practical  value,  greater  simplicity,  certainty,  and  excel- 
lence, following  prolonged  experience.  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  also,  during  the  year,  worked  out  some  other  novel- 
ties in  connection  with  the  original  idea.  A method  of 
impressing  a water  mark  design  on  paper  by  simply  sub- 
mitting it  to  pressui'e  in  contact  with  a gelatine  relief  is 
very  elegant.  A method  of  preparing  a copper-plate  for 
ordinary  intaglio  printing  also  possesses  much  promise. 

The  photo-collographic  processes,  with  that  of  Herr 
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Albert  at  their  head,  have  multiplied  during  the  year. 
Herr  Albert's  process  has  produced  exceedingly  perfect 
results,  and  on  the  Continent  appears  to  be  successful, 
but  has  not  been  introduced  commercially  into  this  country. 
The  helioti/pe  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  introduced 
just  twelve  months  ago,  has  attained  a high  degree  of  suc- 
cess, both  as  regards  the  delicacy,  vigour,  and  perfect  half 
tone  in  the  results,  and  the  apparently  unlimited  number 
of  impressions  which  may  be  obtained  from  one  prepared 
printing  surface.  We  believe  that  it  has  also  been  com- 
mercially successful. 

Modes  of  ameliorating  the  inherent  or  accidental  crudities 
of  photographic  portraiture  have  been  tried.  Iu  the  United 
States,  printing  through  a medium,  printing  from  nega- 
tives taken  on  ground  glass,  printing  from  two  identical 
negatives  superposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  printing 
from  negatives  retouched  in  various  ways,  have  been 
attempted.  In  this  country  the  retouching  of  the  nega- 
tive has  been  chiefly  resorted  to,  water-colour  and  lead- 
pencil  being  employed  for  the  work,  the  latter  chiefly,  and 
generally  most  satisfactorily,  as  more  rarely  leading  to 
excessive  modifications  or  injury  of  the  likeness.  Various 
inodes  of  securing  a tooth  for  the  pencil  have  been  tried, 
the  chief  of  which  have  been  the  rubbing  of  the  bright 
varnished  surface  with  cuttle  fish  powder  or  powdered 
resin,  or  the  use  of  varnishes  drying  with  a matt  surface. 

The  production  of  enamel  or  burnt-in  photographs  has 
received  attention  during  the  year,  but  has  not  yet  become 
general.  Mr.  Henderson  has  attained  very  high  proficiency 
by  a secret  method,  the  results  of  which  equal  anything  of 
the  kind  hitherto  produced.  Mr.  Solomon  has  organized 
a plan  of  instruction  in  the  two  known  methods  of  enamel- 
ling. 

An  impoitant  feature  of  practice  has,  during  the  year, 
been  gaining  ground  ; we  refer  to  the  use  of  a preliminary 
coating  of  albumen,  tuuicare,  or  some  similar  body  as  a 
succedaneum  for  the  uncertain  and  difficult  process  of 
cleaning  plates  so  as  to  secure  chemical  cleanliness.  The 
general  verdict  appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  new  method. 

The  idea  of  shortening  exposures  by  the  supplementary 
action  of  diffused  light  has  been  revived  during  the  year, 
and  plausible  arguments  offered  in  its  favour.  Experi- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Constant  and  others,  has 
demonstrated  that  red  light  gives  the  best  results,  and  that 
a real  gain  is  secured  by  using  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
white  light  reflected  from  the  object. 

Combination-printing,  and  methods  producing  combined 
negatives,  have  received  attention  during  the  year,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  such  combination  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  now  by  the  best  photographic  authorities.  A 
printing-frame  patented  by  Mr.  15.  .T.  Edwards  has 
reduced  combination-printing  to  a mechanical  certainty, 
and  offers  considerable  facilities  for  prosecuting  this  class 
of  work. 

Improvements  in  backgrounds  have  received  attention 
during  the  year,  the  conical  background  of  Mr.  Kurtz 
and  his  system  of  reflectors,  and  the  alcove  1 ackground 
and  reflecting  adjuncts  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  forming 
most  valuable  aids  to  lighting  the  sitter,  and  to  a satis- 
factory distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  background  of 
the  portrait,  and  so  helping  the  production  of  relief  and 
harmonious  balance  of  tones. 

The  practice  of  employing  photography  as  a means  of 
identifying  prisoners  on  their  second  appearance  in  any 
prison,  which  has  for  some  years  been  voluntarily  and 
successfully  adopted  by  the  governors  of  several  gaols, 
has  now  been  by  order  adopted  as  a part  of  the  general 
prison  practice  of  the  country,  and  a strange  rogues’  gallery 
will  be  collected,  which,  possibly,  may  prove  useful  to 
some  future  Lavater  in  working  the  facts  of  physiognomy 
into  a science  i 

The  impel fcctions  of  the  present  standard  sizes  of  plates 
used  in  ] hotography  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  : 
•and  a new  series  of  sizes  proposed  combining  convenience, 


economy,  and  symmetry.  As  yet  no  specific  result  has 
followed  the  suggestion.  A new  size  of  portraiture  has 
been  proposed  and  partially  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  between  the  usual  cm  D size  and  that  of  the  cabinet 
portrait,  the  print  measuring  four  inches  and  three-eighths 
by  three  inches  and  a quarter.  It  has  some  desirable 
points,  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  photographic  exhibitions  of  the  year  have  been 
generally  successful.  That  iu  Paris  was  unfortunately 
brought  to  a sudden  termination  by  the  war ; that  of  the 
National  Association  in  America  was  very  successful  ; 
that  in  Conduit  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  was  the  best  we  have  seen,  having  au 
unusually  fine  collection  of  pictures  of  high  artistic  merit 
in  every  style.  Minor  exhibitions  in  the  provinces  have 
generally  been  good. 

An  important  eclipse  of  the  sun,  total  from  various 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  anticipated  by  men  of 
science  as  an  opportunity  of  settling  various  moot  points. 
The  photographic  observations  were  successful. 

Photographic  societies  have  not  declined  during  the 
year;  in  most  cases  they  have  preserved  the  status  quo  ante. 
The  Photographic  of  London  is  decidedly  reviving,  and 
looks  now  more  promising  than  it  has  done  for  some  years. 
The  renewal  of  the  system  of  holding  au  annual  exhibition 
may  be  regarded  as  having  chiefly  initiated  this  improve- 
ment. 

Photography  has  played  its  part  iu  the  terrible  conti- 
nental war  which  has  raged  for  six  months  between 
Germany  and  Erance,  as  well  as  suffered  by  the  war. 
Besides  the  use  of  photography  for  multiplying  maps  and 
similar  documents,  it  has  been  employed  to  produce  micro- 
scopic copies  of  letters  and  dispatches,  for  transmission 
by  carrier  pigeon  and  otherwise,  and  has  been  of  great 
service.  The  suspension  of  production,  iu  Erance,  of  many 
articles  of  photographic  use,  has  been  a cause  of  incon- 
venience and  loss  to  photographers. 


REMBRANDT  EFFECTS. 

Mil.  IvrriTZ,  in  the  advance  sheet  of  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher with  which  we  have  just  been  favoured,  discusses  the 
subject  of  ‘‘Rembrandt  effects”  in  photographic  portraiture, 
the  desirableness  of  the  said  effects,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
name  by  which  they  have  been  distinguished,  having  been 
called  in  question  by  various  writers.  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  is, 
as  our  readers  know,  the  originator  of  the  style,  and  one 
of  the  most  artistic  portraitists  in  the  photographic  world, 
ably  defends  the  effects  and  their  nomenclature.  The 
name  is  not,  we  think,  open  to  much  objection.  It  is 
striking  enough  to  attract  attention,  and  is  not  inappropri- 
ate. Rembrandt  was  a great  master  of  light  and  shade, 
delighting  in  the  magic  brilliancy  obtained  by  a small  pro- 
portion of  light  amid  masses  of  half  shadow  and  deep 
gloom.  In  the  Rembrandt  portraits,  flesh  and  light  dra- 
peries are  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  in  mezzotint,  instead 
of  a tint  light  enough  to  rob  them  sometimes  of  roundness 
and  detai',  and  render  them  chalky,  a style  too  common  in 
photography.  There  is  generally  a small  portion  of  pure 
light,  which,  by  its  concentration,  gives  a Rcmbrandtish 
characteristic  to  the  picture. 

Our  chief  object,  however,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Kurtz's 
able  defence  of  these  effects,  is  to  quote  his  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  a short  time  ago  by  the  “ Old  l’hotogra- 
pher.”  After  protesting  against  a judgment  on  the  subject 
being  formed  upon  isolated,  and  possibly  inferior,  exam- 
ples of  this  style,  and  pleading  the  approval  of  high  authori- 
ties in  evidence  that  lie  has  not,  in  carrying  it  out,  “o’er- 
stepped  the  modesty  of  nature,”  Mr.  Kurtz  quotes  the  “Old 
Photographer's  ” words,  that  “ ordinary  faces,  lighted  in 
an  ordinary  manner,  will  always  be  ordinary.”  To  this  he 
rejoins,  “Very  true;  I am  also  of  this  opinion ; but  lie 
should,  however,  have  done  me  the  justice  to  remember 
that,  iu  that  same  letter  (the  one  written  to  the  Ba  i n Photo - 
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graphic  Journal),  I distinctly  stated  that  it  will  be  an 
absurdity  to  light  all  faces  in  this  way.  I believe  it  is 
generally  known  that  my  sitters  are  placed  upon  a movable 
platform,  which  allows  of  being  so  adjusted  that  the  light 
on  the  sitter  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  In  order  to  fur 
ther  convince  your  correspondent  that  I do  not  light  all  my 
subjects  in  what  is  called  the  Rembrandt  style  (although 
I was  the  first  to  introduce  it,  which  naturally  creates  an 
interest  in  this  direction),  I will  send  you  a dozen  or  so  of 
my  imperial  cards,  that  you  may  plainly  see  the  old  style  of 
lighting  (!)  is  not  neglected,  and  that  the  pictures  which 
consist  chiefly  of  shadows  and  half-shadows,  and  in  which 
the  lights  are  sparingly  introduced,  are  not  such  absurdities 
as  your  ‘ Old  Photographer  ’ makes  them  out  to  be.” 
Referring,  further,  to  the  incongruities  which  unusual 
lighting  is  alleged,  by  the  “ Old  Photographer”  and  some 
others,  to  produce,  he  adds:  “ If  they  think  my  manner  of 
lighting  ‘ makes  the  cook  suggest  the  idea  of  a Lady  Mac- 
beth,’ I am  very  much  afraid  that  their  style  of  lighting 
will  make  the  Lady  Macbeth  suggest  the  cook.” 

The  truth  here,  as  in  many  other  matters,  is  found  in 
seeking  the/ uste  milieu.  Mr.  Kurtz  has  introduced  a very 
effective  style  of  portraiture,  which,  in  his  own  hands,  we 
feel  sure  will  never  be  misused.  lie  has  also  suggested  to 
many  of  his  brethren  that  photography  is  capable  of  much 
more  variety  of  effect  than  they  imagined ; and,  in  trying 
their  new-found  power,  some  of  them  may  possibly,  at 
times,  produce  curious  incongruities.  This  certainly  dero- 
gates in  no  wise  from  the  value  of  the  novelty,  which, 
judiciously  used,  is  effective  and  pleasing,  and  affords  much 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment  in  portraiture. 
We  shall  report  on  the  further  examples  of  Mr.  Kurtz’s 
style  when  we  receive  them. 


BROMIDE  IN  THE  TONING  BATH. 

A correspondent  of  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer , Mr.  C.  E.  Taylor,  in  the  advance 
sheet  with  which  we  are  favoured,  states  that  he  has  found 
bromide  of  sodium  a valuable  agent  in  the  toning  bath. 
IPs  instructions  are  as  follows : — 

Neutralize  sufficient  gold  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  for 
your  prints,  and  when  ready  to  tone,  add  to  the  water  the 
prints  are  immersed  in,  three  or  four  drops  of  bromide  of 
sodium.  Then  add  the  gold.  Tone  the  prints,  leaving 
them  warmer  in  tone  than  desired,  as  they  dry  up  darker. 
Fix  as  usual. 

1 keep  the  bromide  of  sodium  in  solution,  about  seventy- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  amount  will  last 
three  or  four  mouths.  I have  always  found  this  bath  to 
tone  readily,  and  give  rich  brown  or  chocolate  tones.  The 
more  sodium  the  more  red  the  tone.  Use  a fresh  bath 
every  time.  When  prints  are  over-printed,  this  bath  is 
excellent,  as  you  can  add  a little  more  so  lium  and  gold, 
and  the  richness  will  be  preserved  and  the  prints  toned 
as  light  as  you  want.  It  gives  no  harsh  contrasts.  This 
bath  also  gives  beautiful  tones  to  porcelain  pictures. 

This  addition  to  the  toning  bath  is  altogether  a novelty. 
The  presence  of  iodine — or,  rather,  of  iodide  of  silver — is 
well-known  to  be  inimical  to  toning  operations,  the  use 
of  an  old  negative  bath  from  which  the  iodide  has  not 
been  thoroughly  eliminated  often  arresting  toning  opera- 
tions altogether.  The  mode  in  which  the  bromide  acts 
appears  to  be  as  a restrainer,  the  advantage  being,  appa- 
rently, that  being  able  to  add  a definite  limited  proportion 
to  the  bath,  sufficient  restraining  action  is  obtained  to 
secure  rich  warm  tones  without  arresting  altogether,  or 
too  seriously  retarding,  the  deposition  of  gold. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ECLIPSE. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather  which  prevailed 
at  most  of  the  posts  of  observation,  the  photographic  opera- 
tions of  at  least  one  of  the  observing  parties  were  completely 


successful.  Lord  Lindsay  writes  to  Mr.  Browning  at 
follows  : — 

“Dear  Mr.  Browning.— Wo  have  hail  very  good  success. 
Nine  photographs  during  totality  — two  of  corona,  flames,  &c., 
and  one  having  Baily's  beads,  corona  exposures  17.0  sec.  and 
20  sec. 

“ Polariscope. — Plano  of  polarizalion  23  deg.  from  Vestes 
towards  the  west.  No  appearance  of  polarization  just  before 
and  after. 

“ Mr.  Brown  could  not  find  any  line  in  the  corona,  but  a con- 
tinuous spectrum— no  dark  or  bright  lines. 

“ I had  four  gentlemen  sketching  the  corona,  and  one  with  a 
position  circle  and  a telescope,  measuring  the  angles  of  the 
prominent  streamers  of  the  corona.  These,  compared  with 
naked-eye  drawings,  tally  remarkably  well. 

“No  time  for  more.— Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  “Lindsay.” 

Mr.  Beasley,  who  was  with  the  party  at  Gibraltar,  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything,  nor  have  we  beard  of  any 
photographic  results  elsewhere. 
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ENLARGING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


BY  M.  HARNECKER,  OF  WRIEZEN.* 


A good  stout  paper  of  a rough  description,  and  sized,  is 
in  the  first  place  prepared  with  a facing  of  gum  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  made  up  according  to  the  following  formula; : — 


Best  gum-arabic 

...  1 ounce 

Sal-ammoniac  ... 

...  1 „ 

Citrate  of  soda ... 

...  1 „ 

Distilled  water... 

...  50  ounces 

To  this  mixture  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  as  much  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  in  distilled  water  as  will 
impart  to  the  former  an  acid  reaction. 

The  paper  is  treated  with  this  solution  by  floating  thereon 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  and  may,  in  this  condition,  be  pre- 
served for  any  desind  period.  For  sensitizing,  the  prepared 

sheet  is  treated  with  a silver  solution  made  up  of — 

Water  ..  ...  ...  100  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  5 „ 


to  which  ten  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  are 
added  for  every  fifty  ounces  of  liquid.  The  operation  of 
sensitizing  requires  a period  of  three  minutes,  and  should  be 
conducted  by  the  light  of  a small  taper;  a slight  artificial 
warmth  is  required  to  dry  the  silvered  paper. 

Before  enlarging,  the  picture  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  sharply  fo:ussed,  by  means  of  the  artificial  light,  upon  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper,  and  a small  proof  obtained,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  nature  of  the  image.  The  amount  of 
pose  is  governed  entirely  by  the  quality  of  the  negative, 
and,  according  as  this  is  more  or  less  opaque,  so  the  expo- 
sure varies  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  No  evideuce  of  the 
image  is  seen  before  development,  the  sheet  of  paper,  after 
exposure,  being  placed  in  a mixture  of  two  solutions,  to 
induce  its  appearance.  It  is  thus  compounded  : — 


No.  1. — Distilled  or  rain  water 
Acetate  of  lead  ... 
Solution  No.  2 ... 

The  whole  mixed  and  filtered. 

No.  2. — Alcohol 
Tannin 
Gallic  acid 
Glacial  acetic  acid 


266  ounces 

3 „ 

£-ounco 


...  8 ounces 

...  1 ounce 

...  1 
...  i „ 

This  second  mixture,  when  perfectly  dissolved,  is  filtered, 
and  added  to  No.  1 in  the  proportion  above  specified. 

The  silvered  side  of  the  exposed  sheet  is  placed  upon  the 
developing  solution,  care  being  taken  that  no  traces  of  the 
liquid  soil  the  back  of  the  paper,  or  that  the  bare  fingers 
come  into  contact  with  it,  as  stains  and  spots  will  inev  t ibly 
result  therefrom. 

The  operation  of  development  must  be  carefully  watched  ; 
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the  image  will  appear  of  a clear  and  delicate  nature,  and 
when  the  necessary  amount  of  vigour  has  been  attained,  the 
process  is  at  once  discontinued.  The  print  is  withdrawn 
from  the  developing  bath,  and  placed  forthwith  into  a vessel 
of  fresh  water,  the  impression  being  washed  with  great  care, 
and  the  water  supply  renewed  from  time  to  time,  until  all 
trace  of  the  solution  has  been  removed. 

The  tone  of  the  picture,  in  this  condition,  will  be  found 
to  be  that  of  a brilliant  red  ; should  a more  blue  or  violet 
tint  be  desired,  the  picture  may  be  toned  in  an  old  gold 
bath  in  which  albuminized  prints  have  been  manipulated, 
diluting  the  bath  in  the  first  instance  with  water  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-tliird  its  original  bulk.  The  toning- 
bath  mud  on  no  account  be  a strong  one,  for  in  this  case  the 
delicate  whites  of  the  picture  are  lost  — or,  at  any  rate, 
injured — and  the  print  assumes  an  unpleasant  grey  tone. 

The  apparatus  which  I employ  for  enlarging  is  furnished 
with  the  same  kind  of  lighting  arrangement  as  1 described, 
some  time  since,  to  the  members  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography,  excepting  that  the  magnesia 
cylinders  are  produced  in  a somewhat  different  manner. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  taken  in 
equal  proportions,  and  of  burnt  chalk  one  eighth  part ; these 
are  powdered,  and  moistened  with  a very  little  water,  and 
then  formed  into  cylinders,  which  serve  for  burning  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  PICTURES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  ITS 
SPOTS  AT  A VERY  LOW  COST. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Hatch  sends  to  the  Photographic  Bulletin  the 
particulars  of  the  very  simple  method  by  which  the  spots  of 
the  sun  may  be  photographed. 

He  says  • — “ I had  an  old  ^-size  camera-tube,  from  which  I 
removed  the  back  lens;  the  front  lens  was  13^-  inches 
focus.  At  this  point  of  focus  is  placed  a lens  of  J-inch 
focus  ; one  quarter  of  an  iuch  in  front  of  this  lens  is  placed 
a diaphragm  of  ^ inch  aperture  ; two  inches  back  of  front 
lens  1 use  another  diaphragm  of  § of  an  inch  aperture,  The 
whole  is  mounted  in  a tube  made  of  stout  brown  paper, 
pasted  several  thicknesses  around  a pattern  whittled  from  a 
stick  of  wood,  making  quite  a nice  tube.  This  I mounted 
on  a camera-box,  the  same  as  any  camera-tube.  The  focus 
is  obtained  by  the  rack  on  the  front  tube,  and  the  size  of 
object  by  moving  ground  glass.  In  regulating  time  of  ex- 
posure, I use  a piece  cf  cardboard,  with  a slit  $ of  an  inch, 
and  rubber  spring,  same  as  has  been  published  a number  of 
times,  a weak  developer,  and  collodion  with  as  much  con- 
trast as  possible. 

“ Of  course,  this  instrument  is  not  achromatic,  and  a picture 
made  at  the  visual  focus  will  be  anything  but  sharp.  Fo- 
cussing at  the  yellow  ray,  just  tinged  with  blue,  will  make 
the  sharpest  picture.  A sharp  image  of  the  sun,  15  inches 
across  on  the  ground  glass  of  my  camera,  can  be  got;  I 
have  not  tried  to  make  a negative  of  that  size. 

“ By  putting  a piece  of  white  cardboard  in  place  of  the 
ground  glass,  and  looking  into  an  aperture  in  the  top  or 
side  of  the  camera,  you  can  show  a very  bright  and  clear 
image  of  the  sun  aud  its  spots.” 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  UNSERVICEABLE 
COLLODION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Berlin 
M.  Kruger  drew  attention  to  the  value  of  unserviceable  col- 
lodion, and  the  best  means  of  utilizing  it.  With  some 
operators,  the  quantity  of  this  material  which  accumulates  is  so 
smail  as,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  warrant  any  particular  consider- 
ation ; but  in  some  of  the  larger  firms,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  the  amount  of  waste  collodion  is,  from  time  to 
time,  very  great  indeed.  Hitherto  the  only  employment 
made  of  old  collodion  has  been  for  plate  cleaning,  and  as  a 
source  of  burning  in  the  spirit  lamp.  Irrespective  of  the 


danger  of  its  application  in  the  last-named  capacity,  from 
the  highly  volatile  nature  of  the  ether,  there  are  two  other 
very  serious  drawbacks  to  its  use  in  that  direction,  viz.,  the 
evaporation  of  the  iodine  contained  in  the  collodion,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  pyroxiline  to  stop  the  action  of  the  wick. 

M.  Kruger  proposes  to  throw  down  the  pyroxiline  in  un- 
serviceable collodion  by  the  addition  of  a large  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  use  this  material  again,  after  thorough  wash- 
ing and  careful  drying,  in  the  preparation  of  a further 
quantity  of  collodion.  The  liqu'd  portion,  consisting  of 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  is  treated  with  a large  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  well  shaken,  an  operation  which  has  the 
effect  of  separating  the  mixture  into  two  separate  layers,  the 
lower  one  being  a watery  solution  of  salt,  and  the  upper  one  a 
compound  of  ether  and  alcohol,  containing  some  water  in 
admixture. 

These  two  liquids  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means 
of  a separating  funnel,  or  syphon,  or  other  available  means, 
and  placed  in  two  vessels,  the  ether  and  alcohol  being  after- 
wards shaken  up  with  highly  burnt  potash,  to  absorb  all 
the  water  still  existing  in  combination  with  the  spirits.  In 
this  way  of  proceeding  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  extracted 
in  good  condition,  and  the  pyroxiline  also,  so  that  both 
these  costly  ingredients  may  be  used  again  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  fresh  collodion ; the  only  thing  actually  lost  is  the 
iodizing  solution. 

Iu  reference  to  M.  Kruger’s  remarks,  M.  George  observed, 
Ilardwich  had  given  the  matter  his  consideration,  and  pro- 
posed to  shake  up  the  collodion  with  caustic  potash,  so  as  to 
effect  the  saving  of  the  ether  and  the  alcohol,  without,  how- 
ever, paying  regard  to  the  gun-cotton.  M.  Pfeiffer  was  of 
opinion  that  the  pyroxiline  thus  separated  would,  in  all 
probability,  exhibit  different  qualities  from  those  possessed 
by  it  originally,  and  might  not,  possibly,  be  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  collodion.  According  to  the  recent  obseiva- 
lions  of  M.  Camuzet,  pyroxiline,  on  its  solution  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  is  separated  into  three  bodies  of  a different 
nature,  one  of  them  being  soluble  iu  water;  and  if  this  is 
really  the  case,  the  pyroxiline  recovered  from  old  collodion 
would  not  contain  in  its  composition  the  body  knowu  to 
be  soluble  in  water. 

M.  Kruger,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  could  not  implicitly 
rely  upon  Camuzet’s  results,  and  believed  it  probable  that 
the  employment  of  precipitated  pyroxiline  from  old  collo- 
dion would  be  an  improvement  iu  the  manufacture  of  a new 
material ; and  Dr.  Stolze  was  of  opinion  that  no  decision 
could  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject  until  actual  experiment 
had  been  made  of  the  two  descriptions  of  gun-cotton,  an 
investigation  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  experimental 
committee  of  the  Berlin  Society. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

New  Year’s  Greetings — The  Weather— Photo-Micbo- 
scopic  Despatches — Copyright — Death’s  Doings — The 
Eclipse  and  Photography. 

Before  my  greetings  can  reach  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  the  Christmas  bells  and  the  new  year  chimes  will 
alike  have  ceased  to  echo,  and  the  new  year  will  be  a week 
old;  nevertheless,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer 
very  cordial  new  year’s  wishes  for  success  and  prosperity 
to  all  my  readers.  The  aspect  of  matters  does  not,  unfortu- 
nately, do  much  to  second  the  cheery  character  of  greetings. 
The  month  which  is  just  passed  has  been,  without  excep- 
tion, one  of  the  least  favourable,  photographically,  that  I 
remember  during  my  experience  in  the  -art,  and  it  is  not 
now,  nor  promises  to  be  very  speedily,  any  better.  With 
the  thermometer  at  zero,  and  thick  fog  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  photographer  cannot  very  well  be  jolly,  and  1 must 
confess  that  1 derived  very  little  consolation  from  the 
remark  of  a friend  in  my  studio,  to  the  effect  that  the 
weather  was  worse  even  for  trench-work  or  out-post  duty 
| before  Paris  than  for  the  photographer. 
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Photography,  it  seems,  continues  to  play  its  part  in  the 
war.  Photo-microscopic  copies  of  communications  are 
now  regularly  employed  by  the  beleagured  citizens  for 
communication  by  pigeons  and  by  other  means.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  of  these  doves  will  shortly  reach  Paris  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  place  of  a war  dispatch. 

If  the  question  of  copyright  has  not  been  discussed 
usque  ad  nauseam  in  your  pages,  I should  like  to  say  one  or 
two  words  in  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Cunningtou,  who  comments 
on  some  of  my  remarks.  lie  thinks  that  the  discussion 
has  not  illustrated  the  uncertainty  and  complexity  of  the 
copyright  laws.  lie  thinks  these  laws  could  scarcely  be  made 
more  simple.  This  is  certainly  an  odd  opinion.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Cunnington,  who  writes  ably,  has  taken,  and  been 
granted,  I scarcely  like  to  say  how  many  columns  to  eluci- 
date the  subject,  and  that  it  will  probably  require  nearly 
as  much  space  to  point  out  many  of  his  manifest  errors,  I 
cannot  accept  as  evidence  of  simplicity  in  the  subject ; nor 
can  I,  apart  from  such  evidence,  believe  that  a matter  which 
should  be  as  clear  as  a man’s  right  to  the  crop  he  has  sown 
on  his  own  land,  which  yet  requires  reference  to  something 
like  fifteen  distinct  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  as  simple  as  it 
can  and  should  be.  In  one  sense  the  matter  is  simple : if 
Mr.  Graves,  or  Mr.  Brooks,  or  other  art  publisher, 
purchase  the  right  to  publish  a picture  of  the  producer  of 
that  picture,  it  is  very  clear  to  the  simplest  comprehension 
that  if  William  Sykes  or  the  Artful  Dodger,  neither  of 
whom  have  paid  for  any  right  in  the  matter,  make  copies 
and  sell  them  to  the  detriment  of  Mr.  Graves  or  Mr. 
Brooks,  they  are  guilty  of  dishonesty.  It  may  be  that 
owing  to  some  irregularity,  or  omission,  or  other  flaw  in 
the  title,  the  legal  remedy  may  not  be  easily  applicable, 
but  the  dishonesty  is  just  the  same.  Than  this,  I think, 
nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  clear. 

Death  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  photography  seriously 
this  year,  and  has  been  especially  busy  with  the  initial  men. 
Niepce  St.  Victor  was  essentially  one  of  this  class  himself, 
apart  from  his  connection  with  Nicephore  Niepce,  the 
first  successful  photographer.  There  is  no  doubt,  I think, 
that  Mr.  Bingham  was  the  first  to  use  collodion  in  photo- 
graphy, although  de  did  not  invent  the  collodion  process. 
Now  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  has  left  us,  and  to  him,  I think, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  the  production  of  the  first 
developed  photograph  of  which  there  is  any  record.  The 
solar  microscope  image  of  a flea,  which  Dr.  Diamoud  can 
remember  seeing  on  the  day  of  King  William  the  Fourth's 
death — in  June,  I think,  1837 — was  produced  by  the  aid 
of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  llow  great  the  discovery,  how 
transcendantly  important,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  estimate; 
but  we  know  now,  and  should  honour  the  shrewd  and 
untiring  experimentalists  to  whose  labours  the  existence 
of  the  art  is  due. 

It  is  satisfactory,  after  the  narrow  escape  which  England 
had  of  being  recreant  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  neglect- 
ing to  take  steps  for  observing  the  late  eclipse,  to  learn 
that  photography  has  played  so  successful  a part  in 
obtaining  the  results  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  In 
the  advices  from  Catania,  where  I believe  Mr.  Brothers 
was  in  attendance,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  photo- 
graphic results.  In  a communication  from  Oran,  I notice 
that  “a  photographer,  with  a camera  arranged  so  as  to 
follow  the  sun’s  motion,  was  ready  to  obtain  views.” 
Photography  is  of  too  little  importance,  apparently,  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  name  of  the  photo- 
grapher, although  the  names  of  all  the  other  observers  of 
the  party  are  mentioned.  However,  the  elements  were 
unpropitious ; a dense  bank  of  clouds  obscured  the  sun 
during  the  most  important  part  of  its  eclipse.  A photo- 
graph was  taken  of  the  earlier  stages;  but  that  was  all. 
Professor  Janssen,  who  bad  escaped  from  Paris  in  a 
balloon  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  best  point  of  obser- 
vation, had  his  labour  for  nothing.  Lord  Lindsay  and 


his  party  appear  to  have  been  the  only  successful  observers, 
and  he,  I understand,  obtained  nine  photographs  during 
totality,  and  these  will  be  of  vast  importance  in  aiding 
to  settle  the  still  mooted  points  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
corona. 

Every  now  and  then  thoughtful  photographers  appear 
to  devote  themselves  to  considering  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  in  natural  colours,  and  the  tendency 
of  thought  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  idea  that  photo- 
graphs in  natural  colours  will  ever  be  produced.  Mr. 
Thomas’s  able  communication  is  very  conclusive.  And  yet 
I have  heard  some,  in  commenting  upon  the  matter,  dispose 
of  all  objections  by  the  remark,  “ But  the  thing  has  been 
done ; photographs  in  colours  have  been  produced  by 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  aud  others  and  your  own  results, 
Mr.  Editor,  have  been  mentioned  as  confirming  the  possi- 
bility. I must  confess  myself  one  of  the  sceptics : I do  not 
think  that  photographs  in  natural  colours  will  ever  be 
produced,  nor  do  I think  that  any  of  the  results  yet  pro- 
duced afford  evidence  that  they  will.  I think  it  was  Mr. 
Swan  who  first  pointed  out  that  all  the  reproduction  of 
colours  as  yet  effected  were  simply  the  result  of  variation 
in  intensity  in  the  action  of  light,  and  where  they 
chanced  to  repeat  a natural  colour,  it  was  due  to  coinci- 
dence. Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  colours 
which  have  been  obtained  are  a few  crude  positive  colours 
without  gradation  or  mixture  of  tints,  and  that  such 
results  are  valueless  in  art. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  held  its 
annual  dinner  the  other  day  at  St.  James’s  Hall  Restaurant, 
and  spent  a pleasant  evening,  M.  Adam  Salomon  being 
one  of  the  guests.  These  occasions  are  so  pleasant  that  I 
think  it  is  a pity  that  they  are  not  the  rule  with  all  photo- 
graphic societies.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  during  the  month,  and  afforded  an  admirable  example 
of  activity.  The  annual  report  of  the  committee,  and  that 
of  the  treasurer,  were  read ; the  officers  were  elected,  and 
various  points  of  a business  character  attended  to  ; and  in 
addition  to  this  two  papers  were  read,  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  combination  printing  carried  on.  At  the 
Parent  Society  Mr.  Pritchard’s  capital  paper  on  the  use  of 
collodio- chloride  of  silver  for  reproducing  negatives  from 
faded  prints  was  the  feature  of  the  evening,  the  admirable 
examples  exhibited  at  once  carrying  conviction.  The 
paper  on  xylonite,  with  its  new  facts  about  gun-cotton, 
was  very  interesting.  The  provincial  societies  have  also 
had  very  interesting  meetings. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Printing  Transparencies  on  Gum-Tannin  Plates — 
Another  Help  to  Retouching  the  Negative — Perfect 
Negatives  without  Retouching — On  some  Causes  of 
Failure  in  Porcelain  Printing — The  Rye  Process 
Patent. 

Printing  Transparencies  on  Gum-Tannin  Plates.  — It 
would  be  a great  advantage  if  one  could  have  an  easy  and 
simple  method  of  printing  transparencies  for  the  lantern 
that  could  be  taken  up  at  any  time  and  worked  without 
much  preparation.  Again,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
be  able  to  use  such  a process  in  the  evening  or  on  dark 
days  ; particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  those 
who  know  the  charms  and  pleasures  of  a good  lantern,  and 
how  much  it  contributes  towards  relieving  the  tedium  of 
these  long  winter  evenings,  have  time  to  devote  to  such 
work,  would  such  a process  be  found  a precious  boon.  I 
think  I can  place  such  a one  in  their  hands,  and  if  they 
will  try  it,  I think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
good. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Photographic 
Society  (Phila.;,  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  one  of  our  best  photo- 
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grapkers,  exhibited  in  the  lantern  some  admirable  trans- 
parencies of  Western  and  Yo  Semite  Valley  scenery, 
which  were  praised  by  all  the  members|present  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  and  especially  for  their  sharpness  and 
beautiful  tone  and  colour.  They  were  printed  in  contact 
with  the  negatives  by  means  of  magnesium  light  or  gum- 
tannin  dry  plates,  and  as  Mr.  Bell  has  kindly  favoured 
me  with  the  details,  I append  them  pretty  much  in  his 
own  words. 

Collodion. — Any  old  and  thin  collodion  will  answer. 

Silver  Bath,  forty  grains,  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 

Preservative  Solution. 


Gum-arabic  

...  20  grains 

Rock-candy  

...  5 „ 

Tannin 

...  10  „ 

Water  

...  1 ounce 

Developer . 

Pyrogallic  acid  

..  3 grains 

Citric  acid 

...  1}  „ 

Water  

...  1 ounce 

Gelatine  solution 

...  5 drops 

Silver  and  Citric  Acid  Solution . 

Nitrate  of  silver 10  grains 

Citric  acid 5 


Coat  an  albuminized  glass,  sensitize,  and  then  put  it  in 
a dish  of  water,  film  uppermost.  Move  the  dish  about 
until  the  water  flows  smoothly  over  the  plate,  then  take 
it  out  and  wash  it  under  a stream  of  water.  Now  take  the 
washed  plate  and  flow  over  it  the  filtered  preservative 
solution.  Flow  it  back  and  forth  well  on  the  plate,  drain, 
flow  over  it  once  more  the  preservative  solution,  drain, 
and  set  it  up  to  dry.  Dry  spontaneously.  Print  in  a 
common  pressure- frame,  the  negative  and  dry  plate  in 
contact,  by  the  magnesium  light.  One  inch  of  single 
magnesium  ribbon  is,  Uoed  for  each.  I also  exposed  some 
in  diffused  light,  in  my  skylight,  five  seconds,  and  1 think 
they  are  qo'  udy  good. 

No>v  et  and  drain  the  exposed  plate,  then  pour  over 
the  plate  one  ounce  of  the  pyro  solution,  drain  off,  and  add 
five  to  ten  drops  of  the  silver  and  citric  acid  solution  to 
it.  Mix  well,  flow  it  over  the  plate.  When  developed, 
fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  wash  well,  and  dry  without 
heat.  When  dry,  wet  the  plate  with  water,  and  flow  over 
it  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain  to  four 
ounces  of  water.  When  toned,  dip  the  plate  once  more  in 
hypo  for  a minute,  wash  well  again,  dry,  and  the  trans- 
parencies are  ready  for  mounting.  The  gold  is  not  to  be 
neutralized. 

Another  Help  to  Retouching  the  Negative.  — As  you  will 
notice,  continued  effort  is  being  made  to  render  the  pro- 
cess of  retouching  the  negative  easy  and  popular.  I de- 
scribed “ Grit  Varnish  ” to  you  some  time  ago,  and  now  we 
have  another  varnish  for  rendering  a proper  surface  to 
work  upon  to  the  negative,  which  was  patented  in  this 
country  December  6th,  1870.  I do  not  suppose  it  has 
been  patented  in  England,  so  I give  you  the  details  of  its 
manufacture.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Morgeneiu. 
Two  solutions  are  compounded  : — 

No.  1. — Absolute  alcohol  ...  2|  ounces 
Picked  gum  sandarac  ...  li  „ 

Venetian  turpentine  ...  1 j drachms 

Oil  of  lavender 1 drachm 

No.  2. — Absolute  alcohol  ...  5£  drachms 

Sulph.  ether  cone.  ...  1J  „ 

Gum  camphor  ...  l|  ,, 

Pure  rain  water  ...  2jj  „ 

Mix  the  two  solutions  together  by  thoroughly  shaking 
them ; let  the  varnish  thus  made  stand  a day  or  two, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use,  when  it  may  be  applied  to  a con- 
tact plate  in  the  same  manner  as  collodion  in  the  ordinary 
wet  process.  After  the  negative  is  developed,  intensified, 
fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  washed,  and  dried,  the 


plate  is  coated  with  the  varnish,  drained,  and  set  to  dry 
in  a cool  current  of  air.  When  dry  it  will  present  a 
hard,  dead,  and  lustreless  surface,  resembling  ground  glass, 
which  can  be  retouched  and  worked  with  great  ease  and 
celerity  with  any  grade  of  pencil  from  one  to  five  (Faber), 
or  with  water  colours,  or  stippling  or  otherwise. 

In  varnishing  solar  negatives,  let  the  plate  drain  well, 
and  lie,  with  the  varnish  side  upward,  on  a perfect  levet, 
to  avoid  streaks.  The  film  on  solar  negatives  does  not 
lengthen  the  time  required  for  printing. 

The  photographer  should  observe  the  following  rules  to 
produce  the  best  results : — 

Use  no  other  intensifier  than  pyrogallic  acid,  and  do 
not  intensify  too  much,  as  the  negative  is  intensified  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  varnish. 

In  extremely  hot,  cold,  or  damp  weather  the  varnished 
plate,  when  dry,  may  appear  spotted ; by  varnishing  it 
again  the  spots  will  disappear. 

If  necessary  to  use  the  plate  immediately,  allow  the 
varnish  to  set  a few  minutes  after  drawing  the  plate, 
and  then  dry  over  a moderate  heat ; but  in  all  cases, 
the  plate  must  be  cool  when  the  varnish  is  applied. 

If  the  negative  has  been  touched  too  intensely,  the  work 
can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  film  by  using  a soft 
round  camel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  water. 

This  varnish  will  not  crack  or  peel  in  the  hottest  weather, 
nor  will  the  paper  stick  to  the  plate. 

Perfect  Negatives  without  Retouching.— As  I have  said  fre- 
quently, the  retouching  mania,  so  to  speak,  is  liable  to 
work  evil,  unless  care  betaken  not  to  use  it  as  a shield  for 
covering  careless  and  imperfect  manipulation — i.  e.,  resting 
upon  it,  and  trusting  to  it,  as  the  magic  power  by  which 
all  faults  arising  from  haste,  laziness,  dirty  dark  room 
work,  &c.,  may  be  hidden.  1 am  glad  to  see,  however, 
that  there  are  some  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  the 
most  perfect  negatives  in  their  power  without  resorting  to 
j after-work  upon  them.  Among  such  is  Mr.  Chas.  Evans, 
who  last  evening  (Dec.  12)  exhibited  some  unusually  fine 
[ work  from  his  negatives,  which,  he  rightly  claims,  are 
nearly  good  enough  without  retouching.  I mail  you  a 
few  of  his  prints,  and  you  shall  be  the  ju  Ige.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  method  of  working  : — 

Plain  collodion 
Iodide  of  ammonium 

Iodide  of  sodium 

Bromide  of  potassium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 

Bath,  neutral  

Developer. 

Water 61  ounces 

Protosulph.  iron  3 ,,  V stock  solution 

Ep3om  salts  ...  2 „ j 

Acetic  acid  about  I-ounce  to  12  ounces  of  the  stock 
solution.  Expose  fully  and  develop  slowly.* 

The  Rye  Process  of  Photolithography. — Mr.  Emil  Rye  has 
at  last  secured  a patent  for  his  process  in  this  country, 
and,  as  his  specifications  differ  considerably  from  the 
English  specifications  already  published  in  the  News,  1 
send  you  a few  extracts  from  the  same. 

He  first  describes  a peculiar  apparatus  for  drying  his 
“ printing  plates.”  It  is  a rectangular-formed  closed 
vessel  on  legs,  with  a post  at  each  corner  about  a foot  in 
height.  Between  these  four  posts  canvas  is  suspended  in 
such  a manner  that  a perfectly  inclosed  space  is  formed, 
which  serves  as  an  open  or  drying  space,  from  which 
light  is  partly,  and  dust  entirely,  excluded.  The  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  heated  by 
a lamp  below,  and  thus  the  steam  is  produced  by  which 
the  plates  in  the  apartments  above  are  dried.  The  plate 
is  first  albuminized,  then  “ corroded  ” in  a solution  of 
chrome  acid,  and,  while  it  is  still  wet,  the  plate  is  flowed 
with  a solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  ichthyocollo  and 

* The  examples  are  very  flue.— Ed. 


..  8 ounces 
..  32  grains 


.40  „ strong. 


January  6,  1 871 . j 
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ten  parts  water,  then  dried  in  the  vessel  described  above. 
After  it  is  dried,  it  is  again  made  wet  with  a solution  con- 
sisting of  the  following  ingredents : water,  ichthyocollo, 
white  sugar,  chromate  of  ammonia,  albumen,  and  ox-gall; 
to  this  composition  add  lupulin,  myrrh,  benzole,  and  tolu- 
balsam,  dissolved  in  spirit  vini,  and  further  add  some  drops 
of  a composition  consisting  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  bromide 
of  cadmium,  and  some  more  water.  The  plate  is  then 
dried  again  as  before,  and  after  that  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  impression  from  the  negative. 

The  process  of  transferring  to  stone  or  other  substance 
is  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  After  the  transfer  the 
plate  is  submerged  in  water  to  wash  out  the  salt,  and  when 
dry  it  is  ready  for  printing  in  a lithographic  press  in  the 
usual  way.  I should  think  it  ought  to  be  after  such  treat- 
ment, and  1 suppose  infringers  on  Mr.  Rye’s  elaborate 
process  will  rise  up  in  all  directions.  The  price  of 
ichthyocollo,  and  tolu-balsam,  and  lupulin,  and  spirit 
vini  will  also  rise — if  the  others  do.  Fix  it. — Yours 
truly,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  December  loth,  1870. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING  FRAME. 

BY  COL.  STUART  WORTLEY. 

In  an  ordinary  printing-frame  a groove  is  cut  from  the 
top  of  the  wood  down  to  the  glass  at  each  of  the  ends  (see 
A A.)  A light  frame  of  thin  wood,  B B,  is  then  cut  and 


fitted  with  two  small  blocks,  either  of  wood  or  metal,  C C, 
which  work  into  the  grooves  A A.  This  frame  is  then  let 
down  into  the  printing-frame,  and  the  negative  placed  in 
it.  The  negative  is  thus  prevented  moving  in  any  way 
from  side  to  side,  and  is  further  clamped  tight  by  a small 
screw,  E,  passing  through  the  side  of  the  frame.  D is  an 


This  shows  the  frame,  B B,  in  the  printin'?  frame,  an  1 the  negative  in  it. 
D has  then  only  to  be  put  down  on  it,  and  the  back  springs  of  the  frame 

closed. 


ordinary  block  for  stretching  paper  on,  such  as  artists  use, 
and  on  its  two  ends  two  small  blocks,  C2  C2,  which  are 
cast  from  the  same  model  as  C C,  are  fixed,  and  they  also 
work  in  the  grooves  A A.  Thus  the  negative  being  rigidly 
held  in  B B,  and  the  paper  stretched  on  D,  the  little 
blocks,  C C and  C2  C 2,  working  with  exactitude  into  the 
grooves,  A A,  cause  the  same  relation  between  negative 
and  paper  to  be  always  borne. 

The  two  frames  being  fitted  exactly  alike,  the  four 
grooves  being  all  cast  from  one  model,  and  the  eight  little 


blocks  all  from  one  model,  the  figure  negative  is  placed  in 
one  frame,  and  the  background  negative  in  the  other,  and 
the  two  backs,  D D,  of  the  two  frames  being  interchange- 
able, a composition  picture  can  be  printed,  and  the 
two  backs  shifted  from  frame  to  frame  as  often  as  may  be 
liked  during  the  printing,  being  certain  always  to  return 
to  the  same  exact  position. 

An  arrangement  like  this  was  first  made  by  me  to  print 
opal  glass  pictures  some  years  since,  the  opal  glass  being 
secured  by  a small  catch  on  to  the  board  ; but  since,  during 
the  past  few  months,  composition  printing  on  paper 
has  attracted  so  much  notice,  it  may  be  of  use  to  printers 
of  composition  pictures  on  paper. 

I should  mention  that  the  ordinary  springs  of  the  print- 
ing-frame when  closed  down  press  the  board,  D,  against 
the  negative  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  the  ordinary 
back ; and  when  common,  and  not  composition,  printing  is 
required,  all  the  apparatus  I have  described  takes  out,  and 
the  frame  is  used  in  its  ordinary  way. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  CHATHAM. 

BY  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.F. 

Photography  is,  most  undoubtedly,  double-faced  ; or,  per- 
haps, to  speak  more  correctly,  double-garbed.  Her  garments 
are  the  artistic  and  scientific.  It  is  the  former  she  chiefly 
dons  in  places  like  the  Conduit  Street  Exhibition,  where 
poetic  landscapes  and  the  human  lace  divine  are  seen  as 
drawn  by  her  pencil.  Even  there  she  cannot  hide  her  other 
dress  entirely,  but  now  and  then  it  will  peep  out  unknown. 
It  is  of  the  former  dress  then  that  the  public  knows  the  most ; 
pure  aud  beautiful,  in  the  productions  of  a Blanchard  or 
Robinson,  or  soiled,  torn,  and  almost  undistinguishable  in 
the  work  of  the  cheap  “ Photographic  Artist.”  It  is  on 
eclipse  expeditions,  or  on  such  like  occasions,  that  she  wears 
her  dress  of  science  outside,  and  here  it  is  that,  if  she  is  not 
most  beautiful,  she  is  most  useful.  An  application  of  her  re- 
sources in  this  aspect  I have  lately  had  to  make  with  good 
success.  Some  few  months  ago  a Special  Committee  of 
Royal  Engineers  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  of  tor- 
pedoes under  consideration.  To  investigate  the  laws  which 
govern  explosions  of  (Professor  Abel’s  compressed)  gun-cotton 
has  been  their  principal  aim.  Experiments  were  instituted 
by  the  Committee  to  practically  ascertain  these  laws,  and 
here  photography  has  stepped  in  and  aided  the  enquiry. 
The  Royal  Eugineur  Photographic  Staff  at  Chatham  were 
called  upon  to  register  the  columns  of  water  raised  by  dif- 
ferent charges  at  different  depths  of  submergence.  The 
following  details  of  experiments  may  prove  interesting: — 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  at  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  was  the  first  experiment.  It  took  place  in  the 
Medway,  off  Chatham.  The  charge  was  ignited  from,  and  the 
photographers  on  board  the  torpedo  ship  Volta.  The  day 
was  bright,  and  the  light  highly  actinic;  using  Dallmeyer’s 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  with  No.  2 stop,  the  picture  of  the 
column  of  water  was  over-exposed.  But  still  the  negative 
was  very  fair.  The  time  of  exposure  was  as  instantaneous 
as  we  could  make  it.  The  photographic  staff  were  next 
called  on  to  photograph  the  explosion  of  Whitehead's  loco- 
motive torpedo  against  the  hulk,  the  Aigle,  at  Sheerncss. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  the  sea  was  high,  and  the  officials  on 
board  the  Oleron  (the  vessel  from  which  the  experiment 
was  made)  were  unacquainted  with  photographic  require- 
ments. The  result  was,  we  had  seven  minutes,  after  scram- 
bling on  board,  to  get  our  traps  unpacked  and  a plate 
sensitized.  The  sailors  had  left  our  tent  legs  behind  ! 
Even  under  these  difficulties  we  got  fair  results;  if  not  quite 
peifect,  at  all  events  quite  sufficient  to  register  the  volume 
of  water  thrown  up.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Oberon  was  approaching  the  hulk  some  eight  or  nine 
knots  an  hour.  As  we  were  placed  at  her  bows,  a most 
decided  upheaving  was  perceptible.  The  next  explosion 
we  registered  was  in  the  end  of  October,  and  took  place 
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before  Mr.  Cardwell  and  H.R. H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  oft’ 
Chatham  and  from  the  Volta.  This  time  we  used  No.  3 
stop  with  good  result,  as  the  day  was  free  from  haze,  and  the 
light  actinic. 

The  last  explosion  of  which  I will  give  details  took 
lace  in  the  snowy  weather.  We  were  landed  on  the 
auks  of  Saltpan  Reach,  oft  Sheerness,  and  the  charge 
was  fired  from  the  Volta,  which  had  been  moored  there  for 
the  experiment.  The  explosion  took  place  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  was  well  up  in  the  heavens. 
During  the  exposure  it  was  snowing  slightly.  We  used  No.  1 
stop  with  the  same  lens,  and  got  a good  picture.  In  this 
l ist  case  I had  calculated  that  we  should  require  about 
twelve  times  the  exposure  we  had  required  before.  I made 
it  equivalent  by  using  the  larger  stop,  and  getting  away 
from  the  charge  double  the  previous  distances.  In  each  case 
we  endeavoured  to  get  the  volume  of  water  thrown  up  at  its 
greatest  elevation.  This  we  succeeded  in  doing  in  every 
case,  by  means  of  using  more  than  one  camera.  The  expo- 
sure given  would  have  fixed  a gull  on  the  plate  with  ease, 
and  these  experiments  have  confirmed  me  in  my  previous 
opinion  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  gulls  were  not  stuffed.  The 
developer  we  used  is  as  follows  : — 

Proto-sulphate  iron  ...  ...  ...  60  grains 

Glacial  acetic  avid  ...  ...  ...  10  minims 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

The  nitrate  of  silver  baths  were  forty  grains  to  the  ounce 
The  collodions  used  were  Thomas's  for  some  plates,  and  a 
sample  I had  specially  prepared  for  the  rest.  To  Q.M.  Sgt. 
Instructor  Phillips  is  due,  in  a great  measure,  the  success 
of  the  records, 

Interesting  as  these  pictures  are  as  photographs,  they  are 
of  more  practical  value  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Previous 
to  these  experiments  I had  endeavoured  to  investigate  ma- 
thematically the  explosive  effects  of  gun-cotton  fired  under 
water.  So  little  being  known  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  gas  generated  and  heat  evolved,  it  required  some  prac- 
tical measure  of  force  to  make  the  formula  I had  deduced 
applicable.  This  measure  I got  from  the  photograph  of  the 
first  explosion,  for  then,  as  on  each  subsequent  ocoasion,  a 
known  length  placed  across  the  flag,  indicating  the  locality 
of  the  centre  of  the  charge,  was  marked  on  the  ground  glass, 
and  thence  a scale  of  feet  drawn  up  for  each  separate  nega- 
tive. 

1 am  happy  to  say  that  every  explosion  has  fixed  more 
certainly  the  truth  of  the  formnla,  and  I could  never  have 
arrived  at  a practical  solution  of  the  problem  had  I not 
called  in  photography  to  my  aid. 

I see  in  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard’s  remarks  on  carbon  print- 
ing he  mentions  that  the  whites  of  prints  are  injured  by  new 
plates.  This  I can  fully  confirm.  The  enclosed  specimen 
shows  the  adherent  dirt.  I have  also  sent  the  print  in  order 
topoint  out  a remedy  for  the  crapiness  that  exists  frequently 
in  carbon  proofs  after  the  second  transfer.  The  print  was 
covered  with  a network  all  over  the  shadows  and  background 
(which  you  see  is  dark).  I soaaed  the  print  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  water  of  110°.  The  gelatine  swelled,  and, 
after  drying  it,  you  see  the  result  obtained.  The  cracks  are 
filled  up,  and  I doubt  much  if  you  could  tell  that  it  had 
previously  been  faulty.  I find  that  this  plan  answers  well 
in  most  cases. 

We  use  the  ready  sensitized  tissue,  which  we  find  a great 
economy  in  labour. 


DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  BY  ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

It  was  once  remarked  by  an  eminent  economist,  that  a 
man  who  succeeds  in  making  two  blades  of  corn  grow 
where  only  one  could  previously  be  produced  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a benefactor  to  his  race.  By  a 
similar  rule,  but  in  a more  limited  sense,  it  might  be  said 


of  those  who  have  taught  photographers  the  way  to  turn 
the  dulness  of  drear  winter  to  profitable  account,  by  sub- 
stituting artificial  for  solar  light,  that  they  also  are  bene- 
factors who  are  deserving  of  the  best  thanks  of  all  who 
profit  by  the  gratuitous  instructions  they  have  received. 
The  number  of  photographic  practitioners  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  offered  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  the  practice  of  development  printing  is,  doubtless, 
very  limited.  This,  I believe,  is  not  due  to  indifference, 
but  to  difficulties  which  make  the  working  pf  the  process 
a source  of  uncertainty  and  loss,  rather  than  one  of  satis- 
faction and  gain.  The  causes  which  lead  to  failure  are, 
however,  within  reach,  and  an  examination  of  those  causes 
at  once  shows  that  photographers  have  only  to  modify  their 
mode  of  working  to  make  development  printing  an  opera- 
tion as  easy  and  certain  as  the  producing  of  a collodion 
positive. 

Having  devoted  several  evenings,  recently,  to  experi- 
ment, and  in  studying  the  conditions  that  lead  to  success, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a few  remarks,  bearing  on  the 
subject,  from  my  pen,  might  render  some  assistance  to 
those  who  try,  and  fail. 

Approaching  the  subject  at  its  beginning,  I am  compelled 
to  observe  that  the  course  usually  taken  by  those  who 
engage  in  development  printing  is  nothing  short  of  wrong. 
If,  for  a moment,  they  would  devote  attention  to  the  simi- 
larity that  exists  in  the  production  of  a developed  image 
on  a collodion  plate  and  one  produced  by  like  means  on 
paper,  it  would  directly  be  observed  that  the  means  usually 
adopted  to  obtain  the  latter  would,  if  employed  in  the 
former  instance,  insure  nothing  but  fog  and  disaster. 
Instance  the  silver  bath  used  in  development  printing,  how 
inordinately  large  is  the  amount  of  acid  recommended. 
Apply  such  a solution  to  a collodion  plate,  and  judge  the 
increase  of  exposure  such  addition  would  make  imperative. 
Again,  examine  the  empiricism  exposed  by  some  of  the 
salting  formula).  Of  what  possible  use  can  be  an  addition 
of  chlorides?  Why,  none  whatever,  as  artificial  light, 
except  an  unnecessarily  long  exposure  is  given,  does  not 
make  any  impression  on  chloride  of  silver.  An  addition 
of  a chloride  can,  therefore,  effect  no  good,  even  though  it 
may  not  work  any  positive  harm. 

The  brushing  and  messing  with  a sparing  quantity  of 
solution  I like  not ; it  is  an  economy  that  often  combines 
with  loss.  A very  reasonable  reply  to  my  objection  might 
be  found  in  the  assertion  that  brushing  on  the  silver  solu- 
tion prevents  a large  bulk  of  bath  from  being  contaminated 
with  organic  matter.  I reply,  that  an  organic  tissue  that 
combines  chemically  with  silver  should  never  be  employed 
in  connection  with  printing  wrought  by  developers ; for 
not  only  does  the  organic  matter  render  temporarily  use- 
less the  silver  solution,  but  it  also  occasions  the  staining  of 
the  paper  whilst  under  development,  to  a degree  that 
admits  of  no  subsequent  remedy.  The  reason  why  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  organic  addition  in  the  formulae  for 
development  printing  is  to  provide  against  the  sinking  of 
the  image  into  the  body  of  the  paper.  The  cause  of  the 
picture  being  in,  and  not  on,  the  surface  of  the  paper  is 
easily  shown : the  prominent  fibre  that  makes  the  paper 
surface  absorbs  but  little  of  the  sensitive  medium,  whilst 
the  pores  are  filled  to  saturation ; consequently  the  strength 
of  the  image  rests  where  the  largest  amount  of  building 
material  is  provided  ; hence  the  cause  of  a strong  image 
being  seen  when  the  paper  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light ; 
thus  the  reason  why  reflected  light  exhibits  a picture  faint 
and  useless.  This  explanation  certainly  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  paper  previous  to  sensi- 
tizing. 1 must,  however,  for  reasous  given,  question  the 
propriety  of  employing  such  materials  as  gelatine,  isinglass, 
or  arrowroot,  or,  indeed,  any  substance  that  combines 
chemically  with  silver  to  the  detriment  of  its  working 
qualities.  There  are,  certainly,  papers  which  need  no 
extra  sizing ; unfortunately,  such  papers,  on  account  of 
their  nou-absorbent  properties,  are  the  least  sensitive ; the 
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softer  papers  are,  therefore,  the  most  suitable,  and,  under 
proper  treatment,  are  best  capable  of  producing  the  most 
satisfactory  image.  1 must  not,  however,  dwell  further 
on  this  matter,  or  space  will  be  exhausted  ere  I enter  on 
details*  of  a practical  nature. 

Concerning  the  prepartion  of  paper,  for  obvious  reasons 
I am  compelled  to  silence.  Few  prepare  it  for  themselves, 
and  1 have  a decided  aversion  to  touch  on  matters  of 
“shop;”  1 therefore  proceed  with  the  working  directions  1 
have  to  offer. 

In  strength  and  purity  the  silver  solution  should  in  all 
respects  be  similar  to  one  intended  for  a negative  bath ; 
one  drop  of  .acetic  acid,  pure,  to  five  or  six  ounces  of  solu- 
tion is  ample.  Float  the  paper  not  exceeding  one  minute, 
if  an  unsized  paper  is  used,  but  a paper  which  has  its  pores 
blocked  should  be  floated  from  four  to  five  minutes.  In 
either  case,  expose  whilst  the  paper  is  damp,  better  wet. 
And  here  follow  remarks  on  exposure,  to  which  careful 
attention  is  requested,  as  the  quality  and  colour  of  a deve- 
loped print  depend  more  on  exposure  than  on  any  previous 
or  subsequent  operation. 

The  characteristic  of  prints  as  usually  produced  by 
development  is  a granular  coarseness  and  an  unpleasing 
colour ; these  defects  arise  chiefly  from  under-exposure. 
Although  a great  latitude  in  exposure  is  doubtless  admis- 
sible, yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  right  treat- 
ment will  always  give  the  best  results.  The  range  of  tints 
that  depends  on  exposures  is  from  an  unpleasant  dusky 
green  to  absolute  red ; between  these  two  extremes  lie 
black,  purple-black,  chestnut -brown,  and  so  on  as  with  the 
colours  produced  with  a gold  toning  bath.  With  such  a 
wide  choice  before  us,  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
printer  if,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  were  to  modify  his 
exposures,  and  run  the  whole  scale  through  ; the  proper 
time  of  exposure  to  secure  the  required  colour  would  then 
be  understood.  The  most  satisfactory  result  is  given  when 
the  image  develops  red  up  to  a few  points  within  the  finish  ; 
the  black  deposit  which  follows  tones  and  imparts  the 
requisite  depth  to  the  picture  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

And  now  for  the  developer.  Concerning  the  work  of  deve- 
lopment I repeat.  Float.  Making  the  print  into  a tray  may 
answer  in  skilled  hands,  but  1 am  writing  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  time  to  master  the  sleight-of- 
hand  work.  The  kind  of  developer  used  must  depend  on 
the  paper.  A saturated  gallic  acid  solution  might  in  most 
instances  be  adopted,  and  with  the  generality  of  prepared 
papers  its  use  is  unquestionably  the  safest.  In  my  own 
experiments  I have  employed  pyrogallic  acid  in  these 
proportions — 

Pyro  2 grains 

Citric  acid 3 „ 

Water  ...  3 ounces 

I have  not,  as  yet,  completed  my  experiments  with  iron, 
but  hope  soon  to  do  so,  and  to  report  thereon. 

It  is  at  all  times  best  to  stop  the  development  of  a well- 
exposed  picture  a shade  or  two  within  the  depth  the 
finished  image  is  required,  and  the  washing  previous  to 
fixing  should  be  very  brief,  as  development  continues  even 
when  the  paper  is  immersed  in  plain  water.  A little 
common  salt  added  to  the  water  acts  as  a break,  but  I 
prefer  washing  biiefly,  and  immersing  the  print  at  once 
into  a fixing  bath  composed  of  hypo,  five  or  six  ounces  to 
one  pint  of  water. 

Concerning  time  of  fixing,  no  time  need  be  stated  ; the 
print  must  be  thoroughly  divested  of  unreduced  iodide  of 
silver.  On  many  occasions  I have  received  examples  of 
under-fixed  prints  with  a request  for  information  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  the  yellowness.  It  must  be  taken  as  a rule 
that  as  long  as  the  ptiinrosc  tint  is  visible,  when  the  paper 
is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  so  long  does  the  print 
remain  unfixed.  If,  when  dried,  the  print  shows  up 
yellow,  plunge  it  again  into  the  hypo,  and  when  the 
print  is  fixed,  if  a pleasing  finish  is  desired,  a coating  of 


albumen  or  encaustic  paste  improves  the  picture  wonder- 
fully. 

I enclose  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  a small  print, 
from  a very  indifferent  negative,  which  was  produced  by 
development.  No  gold  toning  nor  touching  was  resorted 
to.  The  result  differs  but  little,  if  anything,  from  one 
produced  by  direct  printing.  Gaslight  was  used  in  its 
production. 

A word  in  conclusion  concerning  cleanliness.  Success 
only  waits  on  clean  solutions  and  clean  handling.  Filter 
the  solutions,  wash  well  the  dishes,  conduct  the  operations 
of  sensitizing  and  developing  in  a chemically  dark  place. 
Observe  these  precautions,  and  there  remains  no  reason 
why  success  should  lie  beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  who 
may  desire  to  try  his  hand  at  printing  by  artificial  light 
by  a process  of  development. 


HOW  TO  FLAT  A BACKGROUND  IN  OIL. 

BY  A.  L.  HENDERSON. 

A few  lines  on  the  above  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
many  of  your  readers,  for  1 have  failed  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tion in  that  line  by  the  services  of  professional  painters. 

In  the  first  place,  after  having  obtained  the  frame  of  the 
desired  size,  stretch  a piece  of  canvas  or  calico  over  the 
frame,  about  an  inch  larger  than  the  outside,  and,  after 
tacking  it  loosely  round  the  margin,  size  over  the  canvas 
with  equal  parts  of  size  and  water.  After  the  calico  is 
dried,  paint  the  surface  with — 

White  lead  ...  ...  ...  1 lb. 

Driers  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Black  paint,  quant,  suff.  to  give  the 
tint  required 

Turpentine  ...  ...  ...  £-pint 

After  thoroughly  mixing,  allow  this  to  stand  a few  hours 
until  the  lead  has  settled  down.  The  turpentine  must  then 
be  carefully  poured  off,  which  will  get  rid  of  nearly  all  the 
oil  that  the  lead  and  driers  contained.  If  much  oil  is  left, 
it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
flatting.  Add  fresh  turpentine  to  bring  the  paint  to  a 
proper  consistency  ; then  add  of  scraped  brown  soap  two 
ounces ; strain  through  calico  or  a sieve,  and  the  paint  is 
ready  for  use. 

A large  brush  is  best,  and  the  quicker  the  surface  of  the 
canvas  is  painted  over  the  better.  In  all  probability,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  canvas  or  calico  will  have  stretched 
considerably.  It  must  now  be  tightened,  and  the  tacks 
m.-\y  then  be  permanently  driven  home.  This  completes 
the  operation. 

Should  the  ground,  after  being  dried,  be  found  to  require 
another  coat,  the  operation  of  painting  must  be  repeated. 


NATURAL  COLOUR  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I think  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  in  his  excellent 
article  in  the  News,  has  shown  conclusively  the  impossibi- 
lity of  obtaining  photographs  in  natural  colours,  and  that  those 
photographs  which  partake  of  the  apparent  natural  colours  are 
only  modifications  of  one  colour.  Even  if  the  primitive  colours 
could  be  produced  and  fixed,  that  would  not  be  sufficient ; we 
could  not  get  the  endless  varieties  of  each  colour,  as  seen  in  nature. 
Your  correspondent,  who  mentions  the  “ Rosella  Parrot,”  is  no 
doubt  right  when  he  speaks  of  there  being  some  peculiar  property 
in  the  white  feathers,  capable,  when  exposed  to  light,  of  absorbing 
or  reflecting  certain  colours  ; and  it  is  just  this  property  which  is 
required  to  produce  a photograph  in  natural  colours.  If  it  were 
possible  to  discover  what  that  property  was,  and  then  to  combine 
every  agent  on  one  surface,  and  also  to  discover  how  to  develop 
each  delicate  variety  of  colour  in  its  proper  place,  as  in  the  natural 
object,  then  we  might  succeed ; but,  as  Mr.  Thomas  remarks,  this 
would  be  an  absolute  impossibility. 

I noticed  amongst  my  tulips  this  year  a curious  instance  of  real 
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ature-painting  in  colours.  Two  tulips,  of  different  colours  and 
markings,  had  the  last  leaf  on  the  stem  next  the  flowers  with  a 
perfect  reproduction,  on  a green  ground,  of  the  colours  and  mark- 
ings of  the  petal  to  which  the  leaf  hi!  been  attached;  this  leaf, 
unlike  the  others,  though  the  same  in  shape,  must  hive  gained  the 
property  of  reflecting  other  colours  besides  green  from  contact 
with  the  petal. 

From  the  description  of  the  prints  from  Robertson’s  negatives 
of  “ Scenes  in  the  Crimea,”  I should  imagine  they  must  have 
lost  much  of  their  detail,  and  that,  therefore,  the  reproduc- 
tion would  hardly  be  perfect.  I have  several  of  the  original 
prints,  which  are  perfect  still  as  regards  detail,  though  two  or 
three  are  yellow-brown.  I have  the  three  prints  of  “ Sebastopol 
from  theMalakhoff,”  forming  the  panorama  ; two  of  the  ‘-Redan  ;'’ 
and  one  of  the  “Barrack  Battery.”  Theyarequite  at  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
service,  for  comparison  with  his  reproductions. — Believe  me  yours 
very  truly,  Thomas  Barrett. 

Mead  Vale,  R-.d  hill , December  27th.  1870. 


COPYRIGHT  AND  P1RVCY. 

Sir, — Mr.  Cunnington  is  fond  of  law,  an  l objects  to  moral- 
izing, but  not,  I trust,  to  morality.  I know  nothing  of  the  law 
of  copyright  beyond  what  I have  learnt  from  this  correspon- 
dence, so,  for  argument’s  sake,  1 conceded  to  him  every  legal, 
point  he  has  claimed;  but,  in  common  with  your  esteemed 
correspondent,  “ An  0!  1 u’hotographer,”  and,  I believe,  with 
almost  every  body  else,  I camo  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of 
copyright  was  miserably  uncertain  and  perplexing,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  “ alleged  copyright  ” of  certain  publishers  had 
been  infringed  by  some  people  whom  Mr.  Cunnington  defends. 
As  it  was  never  denied  that  these  copyrights  had  been  dearly 
bought  and  honestly  paid  for,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  inaccessible,  I did  express  a pretty  strong  opinion  against 
the  moral,  not  the  legal,  right  of  those  who  tako  advantage  of 
an  imperfectly  drawn  statute,  to  defeat  its  object  and  commit  a 
gross  injustice  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  while  a law  is  a 
law  it  must  be  lespected,  however  bad  it  may  be.  It  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  wrong  to  punish  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment any  one  who  takes  advantage  of  its  imperfections.  At 
the  same  time,  we  may  all  hope  to  see  such  an  imperfect  Act 
improved,  and,  in  the  meantime,  may  look  with  little  favour 
upon  those  who  commit  an  assault  upon  justice  with  drawn 
sword.  Mr.  Cunnington  will  allow  that  law  is  the  means,  and 
justice  the  end,  of  jurisprudence.  If  the  means  defeat  the  end, 
so  much  the  worse  for  us  all. 

But,  alas,  sir!  I find  this  argument  of  mine  is  all  thrown 
away.  I am  beating  the  air,  and  Mr.  Cunnington  has 
cleverly  outflanked  me.  The  law  of  copyright  is  not  perplex- 
ing ; it  is  “simple,  plain,  and  explicit.”  The  only  reason  that 
a bona  hde  copyright  can  be  impoached  is  because  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  legal  advisers  do  not  know  their  business. 
They  have  no  interest  in  failing  to  comply  with  these  “ simple 
and  plain  ” formalities.  But,  miserable  men  ! through  laches 
and  sheer  stupidity,  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  thus  throw  away 
thousands  of  pounds  for  want  of  common  business  capacity. 
Then,  again,  the  judge  and  magistrates  ; they  have  almost  in- 
variably decided  in  favour  of  the  publishers  ; or,  as  in  the  case 
of  “ My  First  Sermon,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  they 
“doubt.  ’ But  the  convictions  are  all  bad,  and  the  doubt  per- 
fectly uncalled  for,  the  matter  is  so  simple  and  plain.  Mr. 
Cunnington  constitutes  himself  into  a final  court  of  appeal,  in 
which  he  is  at  once  appellaut,  advocate,  and  judge,  and  decides 
the  case  entirely  in  his  own  favour.  Judges,  magistrates, 
lawyers,  your  other  correspondents,  my  humble  self — I might 
say  the  world  generally — are  egregiously  mistaken,  and  that 
about  a matter  “ plain,  simple,  and  explicit.”  Cunnington 
locubus  est.  Or  is  it  just  possible  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton’s  wishes  are  fathers  to  his  thoughts  ; that  there  are  some 
technical  difficulties  and  dubious  points  of  which  he,  for  him- 
self or  his  clients,  is  seeking  to  take  advantage  ? Let  your 
readers  judge  if  there  be  not  at  least  a doubt  about  that. 

If,  sir,  you  can  find  space  for  another  word,  will  you  allow 
me  to  add  that  I have  acquired  considerable  respect  for  M r. 
Cunnington’s  talents  as  an  advocate.  His  advice  to  you  re- 
specting Mr.  Knight’s  shop  is  clever  and  judicious.  If  I were 
he.Ishould  certainly  say  “don’t”  visit  it.  He  speaks  of  having 
seen  in  it  a portrait  of  Mabel  Gray.  May  I ask  if  it  was  one 
of  the  charming  copyright  photographs  of  Messrs.  Elliot  and 
Fry,  or  Hills  and  Saunders,  or  a bad  copy  of  one  of  their  pic- 
tures, ticketed  threepence ? — I am,  sir,  your  obediont  servant, 

Justixia. 


APPLYING  PRELIMINARY  COATINGS  TO  PLATES. 

Df.au  Sir, — I think,  after  a great  deal  of  thought  and  ex- 
perim  lit,  I havo  discovered  a method  of  applying  albumen  to 
plates,  by  which  means  you  can  ensure  bright  md  clear  plates, 
no  matter  what  number  you  may  prepare.  When  the  plates 
havo  been  cleared  of  the  old  films,  wash  them  well,  then  stand 
them  up  to  drain  an  1 dry  ; when  dry,  take  a clean  cloth  and 
wipe  away  the  dirt  which  the  water  leaves  on  them.  Now, 
presuming  the  albumen  solution  to  be  ready,  pour  it  into  a clean 
basin,  or  anything  you  think  fit,  so  you  can  dip  a three-inch 
camol-hair  brush  into  it;  take  tho  plate  by  the  two  end 
corners  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  or,  if  it  be  too  largo,  tako 
it  by  one  of  tho  corners,  and  rest  the  centre  on  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  the  bottle  standing  upright  ; iuclino  the  plate  a little, 
tako  the  brush  full,  lay  it  on  the  plate  noar  the  top  edge,  and 
draw  it  gently  down  the  plato  lengthwise,  not  quite  to  the  side 
edge  ; fill  the  brush  again,  and  repeat  the  same  operation  again, 
but  bo  sure  to  let  the  brush  touch  the  albumen  where  you  left 
off ; repeat  the  operation  till  tho  plate  is  covered.  Do  not 
hurry,  or  you  will  fail  to  do  it  properly,  for  the  air-bubbles 
which  stick  to  the  brush  will  leave  it  and  stick  to  tho  plate. 
If  such  a thing  should  occur,  go  over  it  again,  and  that  will 
put  all  right ; but  with  care  and  patience,  by  drawing  tho 
brush  very  slowly  down  the  plate,  the  air-bubbles  will  cling  to 
the  edge  of  tho  brush,  and  you  will  have  a clear  and  bright 
plate. 

If  anyone  else  should  claim  the  prior  knowledge  or  use  of 
this  method,  it  matters  but  little  to  me,  as  I shall  have  the 
satisfaction  and  credit  of  being  the  first  to  make  it  public  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  should  be,  in  my  estimation,  the 
maxim  of  all  photographers  ; and  by  carrying  it  out  they  would 
be  the  gainers  in  the  eud.  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Photographic  News,  I shall  bo  glad. 

The  brush  is  flat,  the  hair  in  tin  with  a wooden  handle;  cut 
the  long  handle  off  if  you  like. — Having  the  honour  to  be  your 
humble  servant,  E.  Marsham. 

Thetford,  Norfolk. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS  LANTERN. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  a lettor  signed  “ J.  Powell,”  in  a recent 
impression,  on  dissolving  views  (?)  with  one  lantern,  I beg  to 
inform  that  gentleman  that  his  plan  is  an  old  one,  and  is.  at 
tho  same  time,  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  principle  is 
simply  placing  another  slide  in  the  holder  before  the  first  one 
(which  is  being  exhibited)  is  withdrawn  out  of  the  lantern. 
Lot  anyone  who  has  a lantern  try  the  effect,  and  tho  result 
will  be  anything  but  gratfying,  or  even  approaching  to  dissolving. 
When  pushing  in  or  out  the  slide  which  is  doDe  with,  the  effect 
is  disagreeable,  especially  as  tho  edge  or  frame  of  the  trans- 
parency passes  over  the  picture  which  is  being  exhibited  from 
one  side  of  the  screen  to  tho  other.  There  are  various  betterplans 
in  the  “ market”  for  producing  dissolving  views  with  a singlo 
lantern,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  for  the  purpose  of  never 
letting  the  screen  appear  a dazzliug  white  blank  : to  dissolve 
effectually  one  picture  into  another,  or  to  show  “effects,”  cannot 
be  obtained  without  two  lanterns  or  lenses. 

A few  months  ago,  another  party,  in  a very  popular 
mechanical  magazine,  stated  that  he  had  discovered  a plan  for 
dissolving,  using  two  lenses,  but  o dy  one  source  of  light. 
The  principle  of  that  clever  savant  was  to  raise  and  lower  tho 
lamp,  by  means  of  rack-work,  from  one  lens  to  the  other. 
“ Tho  effects,”  says  he,  “ are  beautiful.  I place  in  the  bottom 
lai  tern  a slide — a rustic  picture  of  morning  ; the  sun  is 
shining,  and  all  nature  seems  glorious  ; in  tho  top  lantern  I 
place  another  slide  of  the  same  scene,  but  by  moonlight.  Now, 
by  the  rack-work,  I move  the  lamp  (which  is  oxy-hydrogen) 
from  the  bottom  lantern  to  the  top  ono,  slowly,  however  ; tho 
sunny  picture  dies  away,  and  the  moonlight  ono  as  gradually 
appears,  with  all  the  beauty  of  a complete  dissolving  view 
apparatus.” 

I offer  no  remarks  upon  this,  only  that  it  is  a shame  that 
men  so  unblushingly  untruthful  should  rush  into  print,  thereby 
deluding  some  whose  knowledge  of  optics  and  illumination  are 
so  meagre  that  the  deception  and  tho  falsehood  are  never  found 
out  until  after  personal  experience,  dearly  bought. — Yours,  &c., 

December  2dth,  1870.  Silvester. 
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German  Photographic  Society,  N.  Y. 

General  monthly  meeting,  November  3rd,  1870;  Vice-Presi- 
dent Otto  Lewin  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  and  approving  tho  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 

Mr.  Schcene  called  the  attention  of  tho  members  to  tho 
assertion  of  M.  De  Coustant  ( Photograpliique  Archie,  July,  1870), 
that,  by  covering  tho  inside  of  the  camera-box  with  white 
card-board,  he  shortened  the  exposure  anil  softened  the  shadows 
in  the  negative.  Mr.  Schcene  thought  that,  in  theory,  it  was 
highly  improbable.  He  made  some  experiments  on  this  plan, 
and  found  not  the  slightest  difference  either  way.  This  settles, 
at  tho  same  time,  the  old  notion,  that  the  camera  must  be 
black  inside.  In  experimenting,  Mr.  Schcene  attained  the 
same  results  M.  De  Constant  claims  to  have  got ; in  a different 
way,  however — by  covering  the  floor  between  tho  camera  and 
tho  sitter  with  white  card-board.  This  new  style  of  reflecting 
had  such  a decided  effect,  that  Mr.  Kurtz  ordered  at  onco  a 
white  linen  cover  for  his  floor,  and  is  using  it  now  with  great 
success  where  short  exposure  is  wanted. 

Several  gentlemen  said  they  had  been  greatly  troubled 
through  the  summer  with  irregular  transparent  lines  in  the 
negatives,  not  unlike  a combination  of  lightning  forks.  They 
appeared  with  all  kiuds  of  collodion,  old  or  new  silver  bath, 
strong  or  weak  developer  ; in  short,  they  were  perfectly 
unaccountable. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  elicited  the  facts,  that  those  lines 
always  appear  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  collodion,  no  matter 
which  way  the  plate  was  immersed,  aud  that  they  very  rarely 
are  seen  in  a thick  collodion.  The  apparent  conclusion  drawn 
therefrom  by  some  gentlemen  was,  that  the  cause  of  it  had  to 
bo  sought  in  an  uneven,  too  quick  drying  of  the  film.  Others 
contended  that  the  collodion  was  over-iodized  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  bath.  The  whole  subject  was  finally  laid 
over  for  future  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Liehr  exhibited  ono  of  his  new  “ Success  Camera  Boxes  ” 
for  examination.  Aftei  a thorough  and  close  inspection  it  was 
pronounced,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tho  meeting,  to  be 
the  very  best  camera  box  in  tho  market.  Tho  model  meets 
every  requirement  wanted,  the  material  is  of  the  very  best 
mahogany,  and  tho  workmanship  excellent.  Every  photo- 
grapher will  find  these  boxes  a success  indeed.  A full  descrip- 
tion of  them  will  follow  soon. — bulletin. 


in  tlic  ^luiria. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.— The  Christmas  enter- 
tainment provided  at  this  popular  establishment  is,  as  usual, 
an  interesting  and  amusing  one,  the  severol  hours  of  entertain- 
ment being  fully  occupied  by  the  lectures  and  exhibitions  which 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Professor  1’epper  has 
chosen  the  Franco -Prussian  War  as  the  subject  for  a seasonable 
lecture,  in  which  tho  different  arms  used  by  the  contending 
armies  are  shown  and  described  ; some  capital  photographs 
thrown  upon  the  largo  screen  help  also  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
which  is  treated  by  Mr.  Pepper  in  his  usual  clear  and  ablo 
manner.  Tyrolese  minstrelsy,  by  the  clever  Praeger  family,  is 
also  an  important  and  very  agreeable  feature  of  tho  Polyteciinic 
programme  just  now,  and  there  are.  besides,  conjuring  and 
veutriloquiau  entertainments  to  please  the  more  juvenile  por- 
tion of  the  audience.  But  the  most  pleasing  part  of  all  is, 
perhaps,  the  finale,  when  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Junioi,  recites 
an  entirely  new  version  of  “ The  Yellow  Dwarf.”  Tho  story  is 
quaintly  written,  and  told  with  much  dry  humour,  being,  more- 
over, interspersed  with  some  capital  songs,  which  keep  tho 
audience  pleasantly  amusod  throughout.  An  allusion  to 
chemical  science,  in  which  Mr.  Grossmith,  among  other  things, 
describes  the  double  distilled  sub-chloride  of  tin-foil  as  a 
monkey-coloured  substance,  seemed  to  tickle  his  hearers  ex- 
ceedingly ; the  legend  forms,  indeed,  a good  finish  to  tho  en- 
tertainment, aud  sends  the  audience  home  in  great  good 
humour. 

Clean  Hands. — Mr.  Anderson,  in  our  Philadelphia  contem- 
porary, instructs  his  pupil  how  to  have  clean  hands.  His 
pupil  exclaims,  “ How  you  manage  to  keep  your  hands  so  clean, 


is  a peg  beyond  me.  I noticed  your  hands  last  evening  particu 
larly ; they  were  as  black  as  if  you  had  a pair  of  black  kid 
gloves  on,  and  now  they  are  as  clean  as  a whistle.  What  do 
you  use?  1 try  to  clean  mine  by  first  rubbing  them  with  a rag 
dipped  in  a solution  ot  iodine,  and  next  rub  them  over  with  a 
piece  of  cyanide,  and  here’s  the  result : they  look  as  black  as 
soot.”  Mr.  Anderson  replies  : “ Reverse  the  operation,  and 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever.  Rub  the  stains  over  with 
a piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium  under  the  tap;  then  rub  the 
cyanide  over  the  whole  bauds  ; next  pour  in  the  hands  half  an 
ounce  of  a strong  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  ; rub  the  hands 
well  together,  when  you  will  perceive  a slight  lather  ; plunge 
them  under  the  tap,  and  wash  until  all  ‘greasy  feel  ’ has  van- 
ished; finally,  with  soap  and  water,  and  here’s  the  result. 
The  silver  staius  are  removed  with  ease,  but  with  pyro  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  Use  one  of  those  suction-holders  for 
developing.  Pyro  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  stain  first 
with  a solution  composed  of  one  ounce  bichromate  potash,  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  eight  parts  of  water. 
When  the  pyro  stains  are  gone,  the  bichromate  leaves  a yellow 
stain,  which  must  be  immediately  removed  by  washing  with 
strong  ammonia.  But  all  this  is  very  disagreeable  and  trouble- 
some. Better  than  all  these,  don’t  strengthen  at  all ; redevelop 
with  iron.” 

The  Modern  Photographer’s  Creed.— The  Period  gives 
the  following  as  the  creed  of  the  photographer  : — 

I do  believe  the  Castle  of  Fame 
The  period  has  erected, 

To  be  a house  of  cards,  as  lame 
As  ever  was  dissected  ; 

And  that  it  is  a first-rate  plan, 

When  thoughts  of  fame  the  phiz  heat, 

To  build  your  portion  while  you  can 
With  loads  of  cartes  de  visite. 

I do  believe  that  crime  and  sin 

Are  more  than  bread  and  cheese  to  me  ; 

That  forgeries  increase  my  tin, 

That  murders  must  bring  ease  to  mo  ; 

And  that  this  world  of  rights  and  wrongs 
Those  parties  best  to  court  rates, 

Who  can  collect  the  thickest  throngs 
To  gaze  upon  their  portraits. 

I do  believe  myself  to  be 
Superior  to  the  Muses, 

Because  the  popularity 
1 give,  that  each  refuses  ; 

That  fifty  volumes  worthless  are, 

Beside  a pretty  dimple  ; 

That  handsome  legs  pay  better  far 
Than  genius  pure  and  simple. 

I do  believe  a fine  cocotte 

Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold  to  me  ; 

That  modest  beauty’s  simply  rot, 

Providing  it’s  not  sold  to  me ; 

That,  when  burlesque  is  past  and  gone, 

The  Drama  will  have  perished  ; 

Which  Impudence  and  1 alone, 

In  its  decline,  have  cherished. 

I do  believe  that  any  sale 
Of  pirated  sun  pictures 
Upon  the  vendor  should  entail 
The  heaviest  fines  and  strictures  ; 

That,  since  the  public  is  an  ass 
Remarkable  for  prurience, 

I were  his  like,  did  I not  mass 
Meet  food  for  such  esurience. 

In  short,  I do  believe  the  age 
To  be  that  of  Photography, 

Which  preys  on  anything  the  rage, 

From  genius  to  geography. 

Is  tliero  an  infamy  about? 

I think  my  terms  will  suit  him ; 

And  if  I catch  a pirate  out, 

Oh,  won’t  I prosecute  him  1 

Cleaning  Glass. — A correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  says  : — •*  I adopt  the  most  simple  method,  which 
is  generally  the  best.  I adhere  to  the  rotten-stone,  alcohol,  and 
water,  but  the  buff  leather  I have  given  up.  I found  old  rags 
to  suit  much  better,  and  they  can  be  washed  more  easily  when 
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dirty.  I found  nothing  equal  to  an  old  cotton  stocking-leg; 
the  twill  gives  it  what  artists  call  a “ tooth,”  a good  .quality  for 
cleaning  glass,  and  it  possesses  another  peculiarity,  which  is, 

I think,  of  considerable  value : it  leaves  no  lint  on  the  glass  to 
be  brushed  off  when  you  are  in  a hurry,  as  most  other  cotton 
goods  will  do.  I take  my  glass  after  it  has  been  washed,  fix  it 
in  the  vice,  and  throw  on  a few  drops  of  a mixture  of  rotten- 
stone,  alcohol,  and  water  ; this  I rub  over  the  glass  with  an  old 
slocking,  which,  if  kept  otherwise  clean,  will  answer  a long 
time  without  washing.  I then  finish  with  a clean  piece  kept 
for  the  purpose.  I feel  confident  that  whoever  tries  the  old 
stocking  will  be  pleased.” 

Mercury  for  Intensifying. — A correspondent  in  the  same 
journal  says  : — “ I have  found  nothing  in  ten  years’  practice  of 
photography  for  intensifying  as  nice  and  uniform  as  a little 
bichloride  of  mercury,  weak  solution  wash,  then  apply  a weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  operation  can  be  repeated, 
alternating  between  the  gold  and  bichloride,  till  almost  any 
degree  of  intensity  can  be  obtained,  if  you  have  any  detail  at 
all.  Wash  well  between  each  operation,  beginning  with  the 
mercury.” 

-o 

***  The  Title-Page  and  Preface  to  the  last  volume  of  the 
Photographic  News,  consisting  of  four  pages  extra,  are  given 
with  the  present  number. 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  1871  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  a larger  amount  of  matter,  and  a greater  number  of 
original  contributions,  than  any  hitherto  issued. 

Our  New  Volume. — The  present  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News  commences  a new  volume,  in  which  we  hope, 
not  merely  to  maintain  the  features  which  have  hitherto 
secured  for  it  so  much  prestige  and  favour,  but  to  add  all 
available  means  of  increased  interest  and  efficiency.  Special 
arrangements  for  various  series  of  articles  of  interest  are  made, 
and  examples  of  new  processes  are  in  preparation.  Besides 
the  articles  of  the  regulai  staff,  communications  from  the  able 
pens  of  the  following  distinguished  photographers  may  be  ex- 
pected : — Mods.  Adam-Salomon,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  II.  P. 
Robiuson,  Mr.  Mudd.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Eng- 
land, Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  Hr. 
Anthony,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Monckhoven,  Dr.  Liesegang,  Mr.  E. 
L.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cherrill,  Mr.  Earl,  Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  Piercy, 
Dr.  Phipson,  Mr.  Spiller,  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  Lieut.  Abney, 
Lieut.  Noverre,  Dr.  Diamond,  Mr.  S.  Fry,  Mr.  Bovey,  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  Mr.  Tunny,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  Herr  Gruue,  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards,  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr. 
Henderson,  M.  de  Constant,  Professor  Morton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Taylor,  Mr.  Butter,  Mr.  Window,  Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Slingsby, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Preston,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  A.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Gulliver,  Mr.  G.  Croughton,  Mr.  Wyles,  Mr.  Gillo,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  Mr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Cocking,  Mr.  Crookes, 
“ Respice  Finem,”  “ The  Old  Photographer,”  Mr.  Blair,  Mr. 
Notman,  Mr.  Carbutt,  and  other  contributors. 

R.  Morton  Day. — There  is  no  work  in  English  on  photo-enamel- 
ling, nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  especially  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  enamel  painting.  The  Year-Book  is  now  ready. 

R.  A. — For  the  registration  of  a design,  the  office  for  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Copyright  Registration  Office,  you  must  apply 
to  a patent  agent.  Our  publisher  has  no  connection  with  such 
duties.  You  will  find  the  name  of  a patent  agent  in  the  present 
number. 

A Subscriber  from  the  First.— You  will  obtain  chrome  alum 
from  any  photographic  chemist  in  London.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  yon  will  obtain  it  of  a local  chemist. 

Photo. — Such  a studio  as  you  describe  will  answer  well  for  general 
work,  but  will  be  rather  short  for  full-length  card  pictures.  You 
will  have  to  use  a lens  of  shorter  focus  than  is  desirable.  Two  or 
three  feet  longer  would  have  answered  well. 

Glasshouse  C.  B. — We  cannot  remember  the  details  of  a query 
made  to  us  some  time  ago.  When  a question  is  answered  we 
preserve  no  record  of  it.  You  must  again  describe  special  neces- 
sity you  wish  to  meet,  and  we  can  then  give  you  a detailed  answer. 
We  do  not  now  remember  for  what  especial  purpose  the  lens  was 
wanted. 

Tyro. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  lens  in  question,  but  believe 
it  to  be  intended  as  a quick-acting  card  lens. 


Fogey. — All  neutral  aqueous  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  are  apt  to 
become  decomposed  and  tho  gold  precipitated  if  they  stand  in  the 
light ; but  if  protected  from  the  action  of  light  and  from  contact 
with  foreign  matter  they  should  not  precipitate  unless  they  have 
been  made  alkaline.  2.  Tho  chloride  of  lime  bath  keeps  best. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  your  gold  faulty.  You  may  make 
any  toning  bath  keep  by  the  addition  of  a trace  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ; this  must  be  neutralized  with  chalk  a few  hours  before  use. 
3.  M.  Adam- Salomon’s  system  of  lighting  may  easily  be  adapted 
to  open-air  use  with  great  advantage.  4.  We  are  not  well 
assured  that  sulphate  of  copper  has  any  specific  action  in  deve- 
lopment ; but  being  chemically  neutral  in  the  matter,  it  may 
retard  by  mechanically  hindering  the  activity  of  the  developing 
agent  proper,  5.  You  must  have  erred  in  some  particular,  as  we 
have  had  other  reports  of  their  efficiency.  The  pipe  you  mention 
probably  would  answer,  but  it  is  a matter  to  be  determined  by 
trial. 

O.  S. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  which  is  tho  best  tent.  There 
are  several  excellent  tents  in  commerce,  but  much  depends  on  tho 
special  want  of  the  photographer  as  to  which  is  best.  Mr. 
Thomas’s  tent  is  most  excellent  for  large  work,  and  is  arranged 
with  a distinct  recognition  of  tho  fact  that  it  will  require  two 
persons  to  carry  it.  Rouch’s  tent  is  also  capital  for  smaller  work, 
and  may  be  carried  by  one  person.  And  so  with  various  other 
tents ; each  has  some  good  point  which  may  suit  special  necessities. 
2 We  recently  answered  a correspondent  that  enamels  might  bo 
burnt  in  a gas’ stove,  but  the  expense  was  heavy  of  such  burning. 
One  of  Griffin’s  gas  stoves  will  answer  the  purpose. 

A.  Z. — Carbolic  acid  is  most  commonly  known  as  carbolic  acid.  It 
may  be  obtained  of  most  dispensing  chemists  either  in  crystals  or 
solution.  “ Tar’s  glycer-carbol  ” is  sold  in  shilling  bottles  by 
most  chemists.  It  is  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine,  and 
is  very  handy  for  use.  A few  drops  will  suffice  for  preserving 
albumen  and  similar  solutions.  The  smell  is  like  that  of  creosote, 
which  may  be  sometimes  used  as  a substitute.  2.  A gramme  is 
equivalent  to  about  15J  grains.  You  will  find  a table  in  our 
Year-Books  for  some  years  past  to  turn  grammes  into  grains. 
3.  From  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  sugar  to  each  ounce.  It,  to 
some  extent,  acts  as  a rcstrainer,  and  makes  the  solution  flow 
evenly. 

Ex-Operator. — We  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  lithographic  transfer  paper  and  lithographic 
ink.  We  believe  that  the  former  is  made  by  coating  paper  with 
a layer  of  starch,  which  leaves  the  paper  on  being  damped  ; and 
the  "latter  is  analogous  to  ordinary  printing  ink,  but  diluted  with 
boiled  oil.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  give  more  precise 
information. 

Tempus  Fugit. — You  will  find  brief  accounts  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  photography  prefixed  to  several  books  of  photographic 
instruction  One  of  the  most  copious  accounts  for  your  purpose 
is  an  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1866. 

J.  Martin. — We  will  write  in  a day  or  two. 

W.  R.  P. — You  will  find  allusions  to  the  subject  scattered  through 
various  articles  in  the  volumes  you  have  got,  and  vou  will  find 
articles  on  p.  529  of  Volume  IX..,  and  on  p.  125  of  Volume  XI. 

M.  F.  L. — The  dirty  yellow  stains  are  the  result  of  imperfect  fix- 
ation. Use  your’  hypo  solution  fresh,  one  ounce  of  the  hypo  in 
five  ounces  of  water  ; and  make  it  with  warm  water,  so  that  you 
may  use  it  at  a temperature  not  under  60°  Fall.  During  extremely 
cold  weather  the  solvent  or  fixing  power  of  the  hypo  solution  is 
much  diminished. 

L.  D. — We  shall  publish  full  details  of  the  coffee  process  shortly. 
It  is  as  simple  as  the  Fothergill  process. 

G.  T. — The  negative  from  which  the  print  you  eneloso  was  taken  is 
over-worked  upon  evidently.  It  is  not  badly  done,  but  far  too 
much  is  done.  All  texture  of  flesh  is  gone,  and  tho  texture  of 
wax-work  or  marble — for  these  would  produce  somewhat  similar 
effects  in  photography — is  obtained.  The  lines  under  the  eyes 
and  down  the  cheeks  are  smoothed  away,  and  give  a doll-like 
effect  to  the  face.  When  retouching  not  only  removes  character, 
but  takes  away  the  effect  of  life,  it  is  a great  evil.  Judicious 
retouching  is  legitimate ; but  excessivo  retouching  is  worso  than 
tho  crudest  untouched  photography. 

F.  M.  R. — You  will  find  an  article  on  tho  subject  in  our  Year- 
Book  just  issued. 

C. — Snow  scenes  are  very  effective  in  the  stereoscope,  where  tho 
texture  of  snow  and  ice  are  very  effective  ; but  except  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  land  , • in  are  suitable,  and  aid  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  winter  scenes  covered  with  snow  are  rarely  pleasing. 
2.  You  may  use  a 50-grain  solution  for  tho  winter  portraiture, 
and  about  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  will  be  sufficient. 

R.  Symons. — Thanks  for  your  interesting  photograph  of  the 
eclipse. 

To  Several  Correspondents. — We  offer  reciprocations  and 
thanks  to  many  correspondents  who  have  sent  kindly  seasonable 
greetings. 

Several  Correspond. n 1.3  in  our  next. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Some  uncertainty  has  prevailed  as  to  the  time  for  making 
applications  for  space  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition,  no  authoritative  statement  of  the  time  having 
ever  reached  our  hands,  or  been  published  in  our  pages. 
We  recently  wrote  to  Col.  Scott,  the  Secretary,  for  infor- 
mation on  this  and  some  other  points  connected  with  the 
Exhibition.  In  the  reply  received  it  is  stated  that  the 
thirty-first  of  December  last  was  the  limit  of  the  time 
appointed  for  receiving  applications ; but  that  “ any 
further  intending  applicants  should  apply  at  once.” 

From  this  we  glean  that  application  made  promptly  will 
still  receive  attention  ; and  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  exhibiting  should  make  application  without 
delay.  The  time  appointed  for  receiving  the  objects 
amongst  which  photographs  are  classified  is  the  twenty- 
first  of  February  next.  The  committee  of  selection  for 
photographs  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  although  the 
appointment  was  made  some  months  ago.  Photographers 
may  accept  our  assurance,  however,  that  tho  three  gentle- 
men constituting  the  committee  are  admirably  fitted,  by 
long  association  with  photography  and  distinguished  attain- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  for  performing  the  respon- 
sible functions  of  their  office  satisfactorily.  We  shall 
publish  some  further  details  of  interest  to  photographers 
in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A BUSINESS. 

Photography  as  science  and  photography  as  art  are  themes 
familiar  to  photographic  societies  and  to  photographic 
literature : photography  as  a business  is,  as  a rule,  tabooed 
from  discussion  in  societies,  and  is  rarely  touched  upon  in 
journals.  And  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  closest  con- 
nection, the  completest  inter-dependence,  exists  between  the 
different  phases  of  the  art ; and  its  satisfactory  progress 
in  any  of  them  depends  upon  its  progress  in  all.  In  its 
origin,  photography  was  equally  affiliated  to  science  and 
art.  Of  the  earliest  experimentalists,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  a man  of  science  ; Wedgwood  had  proclivities  towards 
art.  In  the  next  more  successful  essays,  Talbot  and 
Reade  were  men  of  science  ; Daguerre  was  an  artist.  The 
legitimate  offspring  of  this  auspicious  parentage  owes  its 
growth,  strength,  rapid  development,  and  wide-spread 
application  to  its  foster  parent — commercial  enterprise. 
If  it  had  not  proved  remunerative  as  a business  it  could 
never  have  assumed  its  present  proportions.  If  science 
and  art  had  not  watched  over  it  during  its  development 
and  application,  and  taken  part  in  its  education,  it  could 
never  have  become  so  successful  as  an  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  spirit  iu  which  the 


business  aspects  of  photography  are  regarded  iu  two 
countries.  We  in  England  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
ourselves  as  a practical  people,  but  no  word  of  the  business 
interests  of  photography  is  ever  breathed  at  our  photo- 
graphic societies.  At  one  time  a professional  photographer 
was  considered  ineligible  for  a seat  at  the  council  table  of 
the  Parent  Society  ; and  it  was  only  the  fact  that  such  an 
arrangement  deprived  the  Society  of  the  active  aid  of  so  many 
of  its  ablest  exponents  which  put  an  end  to  its  operation. 
Professional  photographers  now  join  that  august  conclave, 
but  they  leave  the  business,  and  all  considerations  affecting 
it,  at  home  ; and  neither  in  council  nor  in  the  general  meet- 
ing is  the  subject  ever  referred  to.  In  America  the 
national  association  of  photographers  deals  with  the 
interests  of  photography  all  round  as  science,  art,  and 
business.  To  protect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  por- 
traitist and  improve  his  status  forms  as  important  a part 
of  the  functions  of  the  Association  as  the  discussion  of 
processes  or  the  consideration  of  the  modes  of  securing  the 
best  pictures.  We  have  been  further  struck  with  an 
illustration  of  this  practical  mode  of  dealing  with  matters 
by  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Ferrotypers’  Association  of 
Philadelphia.  We  have  before  stated  that  the  practice  of 
producing  collodion  positives  chiefly  on  the  enamelled  iron 
or  ferrotype  plates  is  still  so  universal  in  America  that  the 
portraitists,  devoted  to  that  branch  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  important  to  form  a society  in  themselves. 
The  report  of  a committee  of  this  Association,  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  modes  of  securing  success  in  business, 
has  just  been  issued.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  portion  we 
reproduce,  that  the  idea  is  entertained  by  the  committee 
that  the  judicious  introduction  of  novelties  is  the  best 
stimulus  to  portraiture  as  a business,  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reticence,  secrecy,  and  isolation  of  interests  is  the 
surest  means  of  securing  failure.  The  report  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Best  Manner  of 
Conducting  Business. 

It  has  been  customary,  in  times  past,  with  photographers  and 
ferrotypers,  to  stay  at  home  professionally,  and  to  keep  everything  a 
profound  secret  with  reference  to  their  manner  of  working ; and  they 
would  feel  highly  insulted  if  their  neighbour  had  courage  to  ask 
them  for  any  of  their  formula'.  Such  a principle  is  very  injurious 
to  our  business,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  our  art,  and  the  prosperity  and 
encouragement  of  our  best^vtists.  No  advancement  can  be  made  if 
every  man  keeps  every  new  discovery  to  himself,  for  when  ho  dies 
his  new  discoveries  die  with  him,  and  we,  as  artists,  receive  no 
benefit  from  them.  Hence  our  art  will  actually  degenerate. 

The  true  principle  for  mutual  advancement  is  to  organize  societies 
where  wo  can  have  discussion  on  all  important  matters  connected 
with  our  business,  and  exhibit  our  work  ; and  for  every  artist  to  do 
all  he  can  to  educate  himself  and  his  co-workers.  This  principle 
should  receive  encouragement  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  art  and  the  development  of  photography. 

The  real  cause  of  dull  times  and  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
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demand  for  our  work  is  found  in  isolation  and  conservatism.  For 
example:  For  many  years  past  we  have  made  small  vignettes, 
standing  figures  with  scenery  backgrounds,  and  by  fences  and  posing 
chairs,  and  pedestals  with  curtains,  and  parlour  scenes,  &c.,  with  all 
the  accessories  that  could  be  thought  of.  Such  pictures  have  had  a 
great  run,  and  we  all  did  well  with  them ; but  gradually  our  business 
grew  less,  and  we  resorted  to  every  means  in  our  power  to  increase 
it.  Some  lowered  prices,  thinking  it  would  increase  trade,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

Now  the  real  cause  of  the  dullness  is  this  : Everybody  has  a 
supply  of  the  above-named  styles  of  pictures,  and  it  is  very  plain 
that  you  want  but  one  picture  of  your  friend  of  the  same  style  ; and 
when  you  have  supplied  all  your  friends  with  your  picture  of  those 
styles,  you  will  have  less  taken,  as  you  have  only  new  friends  to  give 
them  to.  Consequently,  our  orders  will  be  smaller  and  farther 
between,  and  our  business  grows  gradually  less  every  year.  Now 
“what  must  be  done?”  Some  say,  “We  have  too  many  engaged 
in  the  business.”  That  is  not  the  cause.  We  only  want  something 
new.  The  demand  is  for  something  new;  and  all  our  best 
customers  ask  if  we  haven’t  something  new.  They  say,  “ We  have 
had  so  many  pictures  taken  this  old  way ; we  are  tired  of  them. 
Give  me  anything,  so  it’s  new.” 

You  all  know  that  has  been  the  cry  for  at  least  two  years  past,  and 
we  have  only  been  able  to  furnish  them  with  what  is  best  known  as 
the  large  heads,  or  imitation  of  the  Berlin  cards.  A few  made  them 
at  first,  and  now  they  are  the  only  style  of  ferrotype  called  fur  in 
some  of  the  galleries.  They  are  called  at  different  galleries  by 
different  names.  Some  call  them  “ German  Head  Ferrotypes,” 
others  the  “Bon  Ton,”  and  some  the  “Large  Heads;”  but  they 
were  christened  by  the  one  that  first  made  them  the  “ Chromo- 
Ferrotype.”  His  reasons  fur  giving  them  this  name  was  the  fine, 
soft  tone  when  made  on  the  chocolate-tinted  plate.  Whether  this  is 
the  best  name  or  not,  we  feel  that  it  should  be  named,  and  that  ull 
should  call  it  by  the  same  name.  To  make  a new  picture  popular  and 
widely  known,  every  artist  should  call  it  by  tho  same  name. 

The  way  to  keep  up  a demand  for  our  work  is  to  issue  new  styles 
of  pictures,  the  same  as  milliners,  and  hatters,  and  dressmakers,  and 
tailors  issue  their  new  styles. 

After  a few  further  remarks  inviting  co-operation  in 
securing  the  ends  in  view — the  contribution  of  specimens 
of  details  of  formula;  and  practice  to  the  journals — the 
report  concludes  by  a distinct  statement  of  the  business 
aims  of  the  Association : — 

“ The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  unite  all  engaged 
in  and  associated  with  our  business ; to  devise  means  for 
the  advancement  of  our  art ; to  encourage  a better  class 
of  work,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  better  prices.  And 
may  we  see  them  promoted.” 

The  desire  to  maintain  the  status  of  the  art  and  the 
artists,  and  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  both,  is 
one  in  which  all  photographers  must  join ; and  the  ques- 
tion will  probably  occur  to  many  whether  that  might  not 
be  better  secured  by  the  occasional  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  business  interests  associated  with  the 
practice  of  the  art.  A very  natural  comment  on  this 
subject  may  be,  that  the  commercial  interests  involved 
may  always  be  very  safely  intrusted  to  individual  enter- 
prise. But  it  is  quite  certain  that  enterprise  is  stimulated 
by  attrition  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  best  developments 
of  enterprise  are  elicited  in  discussion. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  light  is  bad  and 
business  inevitably  dull,  it  is  wise  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine upon  new  effort  during  the  coining  season  ; and 
whether  the  American  plan  of  discussing  such  details  be 
adopted  or  not,  we  commend,  as  we  have  done  before,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  their  deliberations,  in  which  the 
emphatic  recognition  of  excellence  as  the  means  of  success 
is  always  present,  and  a resolve  to  secure  success  by  such 
means  rather  than  by  reduction  of  prices.  A month  or 
two  ago  we  received  from  a provincial  photographer  in 
America  an  admirable  example  of  a business  circular  he 
had  just  issued,  and  with  it  some  of  the  most  charming 
specimens  of  cabinet  and  card  portraiture  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  art  feeling, 
and  are  especially  well  lighted  : some  in  what  is  termed  in 
the  States  the  “Rembrandt”  style,  and  others,  Stillwell 
lighted,  after  the  more  conventional  fashion.  The  artist 
is  Mr.  F.  T horp,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Having  devoted  him- 
self to  producing  good  pictorial  effects,  he  is  satisfied  that 
such  work  is  worth  its  price,  and  that  the  discriminating 


portion  of  the  public— always  the  most  pleasant  portion  to 
work  for — will  pay  the  price ; and,  accordingly,  he 
announces  his  intention  in  the  circular  in  question,  which 
we  reprint,  although  it  is  also  issued  in  our  Year-Book  in 
Mr.  Robinson's  capital  article  on  a similar  subject.  Here 
is  the  circular : — 

Art  Notice. 

I would  respectfully  inform  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  art,  that 
as  soon  as  present  orders  can  be  completed,  no  more  Cheap  Pictures 
will  be  undertaken.  That  in  the  future  I shall  make  only 
The  Highest  Grade  of  Photographs, 
and  that  I shall  bring  into  requisition  retouching  the  negative, 
double  printing,  enamelling,  chromatic  finishing,  and  all  possible 
means  for  enhancing  the  beauty,  value,  and  durability  of  my  work, 
without  regard  to  time,  trouble,  or  expense,  and  will  make  for  each 
one  of  my  sitters  the  best  possible  picture  that  can  be  made. 

The  price  for  Card  Photographs  will  be — 

Five  Hollars  per  Dozen,  Three  Dollars  per  Half-Dozen, 

and  no  sitting  will  be  made  for  less  than  half-dozen. 

In  thus  calling  your  attention  to  the  price  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, I am  aware  that  pictures  of  a kind  are  being  made  for  much 
less,  the  limit,  I believe,  having  been  reached  by  a man  in  Chicago, 
who  makes  twenty-four  pictures  for  twenty-five  cents. 

To  all  who  want  Good  Likenesses,  and  are  not  afraid  of  having 
them  shaded,  I can  assure  a pleasing  picture ; and  I particularly 
request  all  who  never  had  a good  photograph  of  themselves  to  give 
me  a sitting.  But  to  those  who  want  cheap  pictures,  or  who  want 
their  pictures  taken  white,  I can  offer  no  inducements,  as  I will  no 
longer  cater  to  a taste  so  false  and  meretricious,  nor  degrade  our 
beautiful  art  by  producing  pictures  that  are  in  direct  vitiation  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  art,  and  that  shock  the  taste  of  every  culti- 
vated mind. 

Residents  of  town  wil'  confer  a favour  by  making  previous  en- 
gagements for  their  sittings,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  being  kept 
waiting. — Respectfully  submitted,  F.  Thokp. 

We  commend  this  subject  generally  to  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  all  engaged  in  portraiture,  aud  especially  to 
those  who  have  been  less  successful  than  they  desire,  or 
believe  they  deserve. 


MODIFIED  METHOD  OF  FUMING  PAPER.— 
SIMPLE  PLAN  OF  COPYING  PRINTS. 

Ik  his  letter  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  Dr.  Vogel 
describes  the  method  of  fuming  sensitive  paper  which  he 
has  found  more  convenient  than  the  common  mode  of 
fuming  the  pads  of  the  pressure  frame.  After  describing 
his  mode  of  washing  the  paper,  and  then  keeping  it  ready 
for  use  for  weeks,  lie  says : “ The  paper  becomes  sensitive 
as  soon  as  it  is  fumed  with  ammonia ; without  ammonia 
the  prints  are  very  weak. 

“ The  fuming  with  ammonia  is  certainly  a very  simple 
operation,  still  it  requires  some  preparation  and  apparatus; 
a fuming  box  or  closet  is  necessary,  and  also  time.  I have 
considered  the  matter  over,  and  tried  to  find  a way  to 
dispense  with  the  fuming  altogether  (I  refer  to  washed 
paper),  and  I have  succeeded  iu  a very  simple  manner. 

“I  place  behind  the  sensitive  paper,  in  the  printing 
frame,  a piece  of  felt  or  cloth  which  has  been  on  the  out- 
side covered  and  rubbed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  particles  of  the  salt  coming  in  contact 
with  the  paper,  the  latter  is  first  covered  with  a piece  of 
blotting  paper ; next  comes  the  felt  or  cloth,  with  the 
ammonia  side  furthest  removed  from  the  negative ; on  the 
top  of  this  the  printing  pad;  and  finally  the  frame  is  closed 
by  the  cover.  The  fuming  process  takes  place  in  the 
printing  frame,  and  the  printing  goes  on  very  rapidly. 

“This  method  is  more  convenient  than  that  formerly 
recommended — i.  e.,  fuming  of  the  printing  pads.  It  is 
easily  controlled,  as  we  can  at  any  time  examine  if  enough 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  left  on  the  felt  or  cloth,  or  not; 
but  it  is  particularly  convenient  to  amateurs  who  wish  to 
work  with  as  little  apparatus  as  possible.” 

Dr.  Vogel  then  proceeds  to  describe  a very  simple 
method  of  copying  prints  adopted  by  himself  aud  pupils, 
which  the  use  of  permanent  sensitive  paper  materially 
facilitates,  lie  says : — 
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“ A piece  of  permanent  silvered  paper,  a flat  board,  and 
piece  of  glass,  a few  American  clothes  pins,  and  a piece 
of  felt,  with  a little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  all  that  is 
required.  I took,  recently,  the  few  articles  past  mentioned, 
n a portfolio  to  the  University,  and  copied  from  a 
scientific  work  a plate  by  just  placing  it  in  front  of  the 
window. 

“ The  print  was  clamped  together  with  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  while  I occupied  my  time 
with  reading  and  writing.  I got  an  exact  copy  of  the 
plate — a negative,  of  course— in  a similar  manner  to  the  one 
by  which  Mr.  Walker,  in  Washington,  obtains  his  nega- 
tives. As  soon  as  the  ammonia  is  evaporated  the  paper 
keeps  tolerably  well ; if  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  a longer 
time  it  should  be  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
washed. 

“ That  only  albumen  paper  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
s a matter  of  course.” 


SOME  RECENT  APPLICATIONS  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

Two  years  ago  Captain  Jouart,  of  the  French  Imperial 
Guard,  published  a clever  little  book  on  photography  ap- 
plied to  military  surveying.  The  greater  portion  of  Captain 
Jouart’s  remarks  were  based  upon  some  practical  results 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Chevallier  Plane-table,  and  went 
far  to  show  the  vast  utility  of  photographic  operations  in 
connection  with  warfare.  Unfortunately,  the  death  of  M. 
Chevallier  brought  to  a close  the  series  of  experiments 
which  had  been  commenced  by  order  of  the  Emperor  at 
Toulon  and  Vincennes  ; and  Captain  Jouart,  we  suppose, 
was  not  sufficiently  in  M.  Chevallier’s  confidence  as  to  have 
been  a sharer  in  that  inventor’s  knowledge,  and  to  be  in  a 
position  to  continue  the  investigation.  Among  other  feats 
which  M.  Chevallier  professed  himself  able  to  accomplisli 
was  one  which,  if  possible,  would  just  now  be  of  some  use 
to  the  contending  armies  at  Paris,  and  especially  to  the 
German  forces.  This  was  to  regulate,  in  the  most  cei'tain 
manner,  by  the  aid  of  two  proofs  obtained  with  his  instru- 
ments, the  direction  of  fire  against  an  enemy's  works  during 
the  night-time,  as  likewise  to  determine  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion of  the  electric  light,  to  be  used  in  illuminating  the 
enemy’s  position  during  its  bombardment.  Another  task, 
scarcely  less  important — viz.,  to  regulate  the  convergent 
fire  of  one  or  more  batteries,  as  well  during  the  night  as 
during  the  day — Chevallier  also  pronounced  feasible,  by 
means  of  his  apparatus,  which  was  capable  of  furnishing, 
upon  a horizontal  plate,  a ground  plan  of  any  position  or 
landscape,  together  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  ; and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible  that 
he  might  have  been  able,  as  he  said,  by  employing  a couple 
of  plans  of  this  kind,  taken  at  two  different  points,  forming 
the  basis  of  a triangle,  to  have  directed  the  sighting  of 
cannon,  or  angle  of  the  reflecting  mirrors,  in  the  desired 
direction  during  night-time. 

No  practical  application  of  such  a method  has,  however, 
to  our  knowledge,  been  adopted,  although  we  know  for 
certain  that  at  Strasburg,  at  Metz,  and,  more  recently,  at 
Meziferes,  photographic  observations  were  taken  for  topo- 
graphical purposes.  The  most  important  use  of  the  camera 
during  the  present  war  has,  undoubtedly,  been  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  from  and  to  the  French  metro- 
polis. There  is  no  saying  how  far  this  ingenious  and 
unerring  method  of  conveying  news  in  a small  compass  has 
been  carried,  but  we  are  assured,  by  special  correspondents, 
that  micro-photography  is  certainly  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose.  The  method  generally  adopted  appears  to  be 
that  of  reproducing  a large  sheet  of  written  or  printed 
matter  upon  a tiny  transparent  film,  either  of  glass,  mica, 
or  some  such  material ; and  this,  on  reaching  its  destina 
tion,  either  by  pigeon,  or,  not  improbably,  by  some  other 
two-legged  messenger,  may  be  at  once  amplified  to  its 
original  dimensions,  either  by  of  an  enlarging 


camera,  or  a simple  microscope,  the  observer,  in  the  latter 
case,  dictating  the  contents  of  the  despatch  or  letter  to  an 
assistant.  Microscopic  productions  of  this  nature,  if  car- 
ried by  messengers  or  spies  through  an  enemy’s  lines, 
would  scarcely  ever  be  discovered,  even  on  the  most 
searching  personal  examination  being  instituted,  and  could 
therefore  be  carried  by  anybody,  almost  with  impunity. 
One  remembers,  no  doubt,  the  little  toys  exhibited  at  the 
last  Paris  Exhibition,  in  the  shape  of  these  micro-photo- 
graphs. In  some  instances,  as  many  as  four  of  these 
minute  pictures,  together  with  the  necessary  lenses  for 
viewing  the  same,  were  to  be  seen  mounted  at  the  top  of 
a penholder,  and  selling  for  the  sum  of  one  franc,  proving, 
beyond  doubt,  that  facilities  exist  in  the  French  capital  for 
the  plentiful  production  of  these  little  marvels  at  a very 
cheap  rate  indeed. 

Thanks,  therefore,  to  science,  in  the  shape  of  micro- 
photography and  balloons,  communication  between  Paris 
and  England  has  been  as  frequent  and  as  rapid  as  between 
this  country  and  the  Prussian  head-quarters  at  Versailles. 

Passing  to  more  peaceful  matters,  we  find  photography 
has  recently  been  playing  a most  important  part  in  astro- 
nomical observations.  During  the  Eclipse  expeditions  last 
month,  which,  unfortunately,  have  proved  somewhat 
unsuccessful,  we  find  that,  whatever  results  may  have  been 
obtained,  the  photographic  portion  of  the  work  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  most  satisfactory.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  art  will  hereafter  be  used  for  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion of  astronomical  observation.  At  first  the  sun’s  disc, 
and  the  portions  thereof  eclipsed  from  time  to  time,  was 
all  that  it  was  sought  to  register ; but  now  we  employ  the 
photographic  apparatus  for  demonstrating  the  nature  of 
the  sun’s  spots,  and  to  give,  indeed,  their  whole  history — 
how  they  pass  over  the  sun’s  disc  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  to  reappear  after  a given  period ; how  those  marks 
change  their  shape,  multiply,  and  decrease,  and  appear 
more  or  less  brilliant  from  time  to  time ; and  how  the 
distances  between  the  spots  vary  from  day  to  day.  The 
sun’s  spectrum  is  also  obtained  by  photography,  the  picture 
thus  obtained  being  in  many  respects  different  to  that  seen 
by  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  certain  lines  and  colours  but 
imperfectly  rendered  upon  the  retina  are  produced  with 
much  clearness  and  sharpness  upon  the  sensitive  film. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  protuberances  of  the  sun 
being  actually  photographed  in  open  daylight  by  Professor 
Young,  of  America,  whose  results,  although  no  doubt  at 
the  present  moment  very  imperfect,  prove,  without  doubt, 
the  feasibility  of  the  operation  ; and,  with  better  apparatus 
and  arrangements,  there  is  every  hope  that  some  truly 
serviceable  pictures  will  be  capable  of  being  produced 
under  these  circumstances. 

One  more  application  of  photography  deserves  mention : 
the  aid  which  the  art  has  commenced  to  render  for  pur- 
poses of  scientific  instruction,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  medical  profession.  Preparations  and  objects  of  a 
minute  character,  usually  shown  in  medical  schools  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  are  now  being  reproduced  in  the 
form  of  diagrams,  whose  value  will  be  very  great  indeed 
for  demonstrations.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the 
employment  of  a microscope,  or  even  half-a-dozen  of  such 
instruments,  in  a class  room,  is  an  exceedingly  awkward, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  unsatisfactory,  means  of  instruction, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  many  medical  preparations  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  are  not 
always  to  be  had  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  required. 
By  using,  however,  large  photographic  diagrams,  obtained 
from  objects  of  the  most  perfect  character,  the  peculiarities 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  point  out  are  seen  at  once 
clearly  and  distinctly.  We  believe  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  whose  beautiful  micro-photo- 
graphs attracted  such  general  attention  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  are  at  present  engaged  in 
depicting  objects  of  this  kind,  interesting  to  the  surgeon 
and  physician,  to  serve  as  illustrations  at  the  lectures  iu 
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the  London  hospitals.  Certain  it  is,  that  pictures  taken  in 
thi3  way  of  carefully  prepared  specimens  will  be  a very 
great  boon,  both  to  students  and  professors. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  recent  applications  of  photo- 
graphy to  matters  of  infinite  importance,  in  which  the  art 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  end  attained.  And  thus  we  see 
that  while  the  photographer  is  still  making  strenuous 
exertions,  on  the  one  hand,  to  earn  some  title  to  be  admitted 
as  a votary  of  art,  he  does  not,  in  the  meantime,  forget  his 
duty,  in  rendering  assistance  in  matters  of  a scientific  and 
technical  nature. 

-O 

J'firap  $lisrf(latua. 

The  Photographische  Correspondenz,  the  principal  Viennese 
paper,  has  passed  from  M.  Schrank  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
E.  Hornig,  who  will  in  future  be  the  editor.  A resolution 
was  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society,  to  the  effect  that  the  Correspondenz  should  still  be 
considered  the  official  organ  of  that  body,  and  have  the 
support  of  the  members.  Dr.  llornig’s  contributions  to 
photographic  literature  are  well  known,  and  his  scientific 
attainments  are  a good  guarantee  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  he  has  assumed  will  be  fulfilled. 

A critique  of  the  London  photographic  exhibition  has 
been  communicated  by  a correspondent  to  one  of  the  Ger- 
man journals.  It  is  a very  favourable  notice,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  different  works  shown,  although  no  compa- 
rison is  made  between  English  photographs  and  those 
produced  abroad. 

The  Victoria  card,  or  mount,  between  the  sizes  of  a 
carte  and  a cabinet  picture,  which,  by  the  way,  is  receiving 
much  more  attention  abroad  than  at  home,  has  been  highly 
approved  by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  In  adopt- 
ing it,  a proposition  was  made  to  give  it  the  designation  of 
“Elizabeth  card”  by  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt,  the  well-known 
Austrian  portraitist,  who  has  already  adopted  the  dimen- 
sions for  the  bust  pictures  for  which  he  is  so  famous. 

The  cameo  medallion  picture,  of  which  we  recently  gave 
a description  in  the  Photographic  News,  is  becoming  a 
favourite  format  in  Germany,  and  bomb-presses,  for  the 
stamping  of  such  productions,  now  form  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary requisites  of  photography. 

Exertions  are  being  made  in  Austria  to  ensure  a good 
show  of  pictures  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  opened  in  London  next  year.  Applications  are 
required  to  be  made  at  once  by  intending  exhibitors,  who 
must  specify  the  amount  of  space  they  intend  to  occupy. 

M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  has  been  permitted  by  the  Empress 
to  take  the  title  of  Imperial  Photographer,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  high  class  character  of  his  photographic  work. 

It  is  rumoured  that  M.  lieutlinger,  whose  beautiful 
cabinet  pictures  enjoy  world-wide  reputation,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  some  short  time  before  the  siege, 
will  shortly  open  a studio  in  Vienna. 

A Photograpliische  Jahrbuch,  or  year-book  of  photography,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  Vienna,  modelled,  no  doubt,  upon 
our  own  little  volume.  The  price  of  it  is  advertised  at 
two  shillings,  and  it  will  contain  all  information  necessary 
for  carrying  on  practical  photography.  Dr.  Hornig  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  the  compiler  and  editor. 

M.  Leth  has  worked  out  a process  of  enamel  photo- 
graphy, which  he  communicated  on  a recent  occasion  to 
the  Vienna  Society  ; he  likewise  illustrated  the  method  by 
executing  before  the  eyes  of  the  members  a perfect  specimen 
of  the  process. 

In  the  Correspondenz  for  December  appears  a long  article 
by  Dr.  E.  Hornig  on  the  production  of  oxygen  from 
various  sources,  bearing  especially  on  the  question  of 
printing  or  enlarging  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

M.  Baden  writes  to  the  Photographisches  Archiv  to  defend 
his  claim  to  having  first  suggested  the  employment  of 
washed  and  fumed  albuminized  paper.  It  will  be  remem- 


bered that  M.  Haugk  disputed  the  statement  of  M.  Baden, 
and  hence  the  discussion. 

A beautifully  plastic  and  brilliant  effect  in  photographic 
prints  has  been  secured  by  Dr.  Szekely,  who  has,  how- 
ever, patented  the  method  for  obtaining  the  same.  His 
motive  for  obtaining  protection  is  for  the  purpose  only  of 
recovering  such  amount  of  money  as  his  experimental 
researches  have  cost  him,  and  he  offers,  therefore,  to  allow 
any  one  to  practise  the  process  on  payment  of  ten  florins. 

From  France  nothing  of  photographic  interest  has  been 
received  for  some  time  past. 


PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  GOFFEE 
PROCESS. 

BY  R.  TUDOR  WILLIAMS. 


I HAVE  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  following  details 
of  the  coffee  process  as  employed  by  me,  but  I must  also 
say  that  I have  no  new  information  to  give— in  fact,  nothing 
but  what  has  been  many  times  stated  by  abler  men  than 
myself.  I briefly  state  the  method  and  formula!  I have 
found  successful. 

I clean  the  plates  as  directed  by  Mr.  Jones,  Marlborough, 
and  coat  with  his  tunicare,  which,  as  I have  before  said,  is 
an  excellent  substratum  for  dry  collodion. 

The  collodion  1 use  is  either  Thomas’s  or  Rouch’s ; either 
answers  admirably. 

The  bath  is  made  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver,  pure  40  grains 

Water,  distilled 1 ounce, 

iodized  in  the  usual  way,  filtered,  and  made  slightly  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

In  fusion  of  coffee  (Baratti’s)  — 

Coffee  1 ounce 

Best  white  sugar  ...  ...  ...  £ „ 

Boiling  water  ...  10  ounces 

When  cold,  filter  for  use.  I do  not  like  to  use  this  infusion 
when  it  is  more  than  a day  old.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  using  this  preservative  is  in  a dipping-bath. 

The  exposure,  I have  found,  in  a good  light,  to  vary 
from  four  to  six  times  more  than  that  required  for  wet 
collodion. 

I use  an  alkaline  developer  (the  one  recommended  by  M. 
Carey  Lea,  in  his  most  excellent  book)  made  as  follows  : — 
In  bottle  No.  1 make  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  tepid  water ; if  the  water  is  too  hot  it  will 
decompose  the  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  bottle  No.  2 — 

Pyrogallic  acid 300  grains 

Alcohol  5 ounces 


In  bottle  No.  3 — 

Bromide  of  potassium 
Water,  distilled  ... 


i ounce 
20  ounces 


All  these  solutions  should  be  filtered  and  labelled  ; they 
all  keep  well. 

I make  this  developer  of  different  strengths,  according 
to  light,  subject,  &c. ; but,  perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  the 
following  formula  will  answer  best : — 

Water,  distilled 6 ounces 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
ammonia  (bottle  No.  1)  ...  £ drachm 

Alcoholic  solution  of  pyro  (bottle 

No.  2) i „ 

Solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 

^bottle  No.  3) £ „ 

I recommend  sufficient  of  this  developer  to  be  made  (just 
before  use)  to  admit  of  its  being  employed  in  a flat  white 
dish.  Should  the  image  appear  very  slowly,  half  a drachm 
from  each  of  the  bottles  Nos.  1 and  2,  but  not  from  No.  3 ; 
if  necessary  twice  this  quantity  may  be  used  ; or  should 
the  image,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  too  rapidly,  imme- 
diately take  the  plate  out  of  the  solution,  and  add  one 
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drachm  from  bottle  No.  3 (solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium) ; this,  to  a certain  extent,  will  stop  over-action  of 
light  on  the  plate  got  in  the  camera. 

As  soon  as  all  details  are  well  out  by  reflected  light, 
thoroughly  wash  away  this  developer. 

This  phantom  image — for  it  is  but  a phantom — is  now 
to  be  intensified  in  the  usual  way  with  acid,  pyro,  and 
silver ; by  this  means  printing  strength  is  rapidly 
obtain  ed. 

The  three  most  important  points  in  the  coffee  process, 
as  in  most  other  dry  processes  are — 1st.  Carefully  washing 
of  the  plate  after  it  leaves  the  nitrate  bath : the  means  1 
think  most  effective  is  to  use  a dipping-bath  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  wash  until  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  quite 
smooth  (this  water  may  be  used  for  six  plates),  then  transfer 
it  to  a dish  of  common  soft  water,  which  water  must  be 
changed  three  or  four  times  (by  this  means  the  plate  can  be 
rapidly  washed),  finally  flush  with  distilled  water,  and  apply 
the  preservative,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by  a 
dipping-bath.  The  reason  I advocate  thorough  washing  is, 
that  1 believe  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  ; therefore  the 
more  perfectly  it  is  removed  the  longer  the  plate  will  keep, 
and  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  result  in  the  end. 

2nd.  The  absolute  necessity  of  perfect  drying,  for  I 
believe  that  many  dozens  of  otherwise  perfect  plates  are 
completely  spoiled  by  imperfect  drying.  The  best  plan  1 
know  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  viz.,  round 
the  inside  of  the  drying-box  arrange  tumbler-glasses,  one 
for  each  plate  to  be  dried,  aud  when  the  last  is  set  on  its 
tumbler,  place  a dish  in  the  middle  containing  about  one 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  dish  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  twice  the  quantity.  The  same  acid  may 
be  used  three  or  even  four  times.  1 generally  prepare  my 
plates  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  always  quite  dry  the 
next  morning. 

3rd.  That  an  alkaline  developer  should  be  used ; it  has 
so  many  advantages  over  the  old  methods : the  exposure 
is  much  shortened,  more  even  development  is  ensured,  the 
plates  give  better  results  after  long  keeping,  and  there  is 
greater  freedom  from  stains. 

I sincerely  trust  that  my  hints  found  in  the  above  may 
prove  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ONE  LANTERN. 

BY  J.  MARTIN. 

I see  that  the  proposed  method  of  Mr.  Powell  for  producing 
dissolving  effects  with  one  lantern  has  begot  him  some 
smart  raps  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  B.  Jones  and  “ Silvester.” 
Although  Mr.  Powell  displayed  a want  of  caution,  6till  I 
think  neither  of  his  critics  is  justified  in  taxing  him  with 
untruthfulness.  His  supposed  invention  satisfied  himself, 
and  he  hastened  to  offer  freely  to  your  readers  what  he  con- 
sidered a valuable  idea.  Does  he  deserve  insult  for  this? 
I think  not.  Let  him  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  other 
directions,  and  1 for  one  shall  be  happy  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  production  of  any  useful  addition  or  improvement, 
and  render  him  any  assistance  through  your  pages. 

When  an  idea  is  put  before  the  public  from  an  obscure 
source  it  should  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  weighed 
by  reason  and  experience ; and  those  who  elect  to  try  the 
experiment  ought  not  to  vilify  the  author  should  it  turn  out 
a failure,  but  blame  their  own  rashness  for  rushing  into 
expense  without  due  consideration ; and  if  actuated  by  a 
mean  desire  for  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  convenience  and 
efficacy,  their  losses  are  well  deserved. 

I fear  that  parsimony  has  been  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
childish  subterfuges  proposed  to  the  photographic  public. 
I have  read  that  it  is  possible  to  bottle  up  light.  Suppose 
some  one  tries  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers! 
Should  he  succeed,  he  would  be  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
photography  ever  known,  as  its  professors  would  then  be 
independent  of  all  expensive  artificial  sources  of  light — a 


benefit  which,  in  this  dull  weather,  would  be  beyond  appre- 
ciation. But,  as  a caution,  the  remedy  must  not  prove  more 
costly  than  the  evil,  as  it  did  with  the  inventor  who,  to  save 
human  labour,  built  a steam  engine  to  cut  cabbages — verbum 
sap.  ! 

I feel  sure  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  and  move  creditable  to  the  common  sense  of  in- 
ventors, if  the  titles  of  their  productions,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  generally  are,  composed  of  a conglomeration  of 
syllables  from  words  in  an  obsolete  language,  were  as 
suggestive  of  their  purposes  as  that  of  the  dissolving  view 
lanterns.  The  child  must  be  young  indeed  who  does  not 
comprehend  that  the  verb  to  dissolve  means  to  melt  away. 
In  the  English  language  there  are  many  synonyms.  In 
this  instance  it  is  not  disintegration  that  is  to  be  understood, 
but  a fading  or  being  gradually  lost  to  sight.  This  effect 
may  be  produced  with  a single  lantern  by  slowly  passing  a 
dagger-shaped  piece  of  dark-coloured  glass  over  its  nozzle  ; 
and,  when  it  entirely  covers  it,  allow  it  to  rest  there  bv  a 
properly  shaped  handle  until  the  slides  have  been  shifted, 
then  slowly  withdraw  it.  This  device  does  away  with  the 
bold  white  disc  of  light  which  is  seen  when  no  picture  is  in 
the  holder,  but  leaves  the  audience  in  some  darkness  in  the 
interim. 

This  effect  is  more  properly  obscuration  than  dissolving, 
which  not  only  requires  that  one  picture  should  be  fading 
away,  but  also  that  another  shall  be  growing  visible  in  its 
place,  and  that  they  shall  be  so  magically  intermixed  that 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  do  not  perceive  where  the  one  ends 
or  the  other  begins.  Two  pictures  passing  across  each  other 
in  juxtaposition  will  not  effect  this  ; they  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  placed  separately,  each  having  its  own  light  and 
lenses,  and  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  a properly  con- 
structed dissolver,  which  latter  must  be  placed  without  the 
focus  of  the  lenses,  so  that  the  effect  may  be  soft  and  weird- 
like. There  are  various  forms  of  dissolvers — in  fact,  most 
manufacturers  have  some  special  form  peculiar  to  themselves — 
but  the  purpose  in  all  is  the  same,  but  their  completeness 
and  efficiency  vary  greatly.  The  simplest  form  is  that  of 
the  fan  ; but  a dissolver,  to  be  really  ot  service,  must  be  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  the  two  pictures — or,  rather,  the 
picture  and  its  effect — to  be  seen  at  the  same  time  when 
required,  as,  for  instance,  in  showing  the  slide  of  the 
“Soldier’s  Dream,”  &c.  Of  all  that  I have  tried,  I prefer  one 
invented  by  a clever  friend:  it  is  of  simple  construction,  and 
can  be  applied  to  any  pair  of  lanterns.  I fear  to  enter  into 
description,  as  without  drawings  it  might  prove  unin- 
telligible, and,  I fear,  would  require  too  much  space  at 
present. 

106,  High  Street,  Ilfracombe. 


INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  last  conversation  with  his  pupil,  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  is  on  the  subject  of  “ strengthen- 
ing ” negatives,  a practice  which,  as  a rule,  he  does  not 
approve.  Addressing  his  pupil,  he  asks — 

Why  do  you  “ strengthen,”  or,  rather,  what  is  the  effect  of 
“ strengthening,”  as  you  call  it? 

Marshall,  the  Pupil.  Why,  it  makes  the  negative  stronger  or 
more  intense  when  it’s  too  thin  ; don’t  it  ? 

A.  No,  and  yes.  It  makes  certain  negatives  only  stronger. 

M.  I thought  it  made  all  negatives  stronger. 

A.  No,  Marshall,  you  are  wrong,  though  it  is  very  natural 
for  you  to  think  so.  It  does  not  strengthen  all  negatives,  as  its 
name  implies.  Certain  negatives  undoubtedly  require  it,  but 
in  portrait  photography  most  of  these  thin  and  beautiful  nega- 
tives are  totally  ruined  by  any  attempt  to  strengthen  them. 
There  is  a certain  class  of  photographers  who  strengthen  every 
negative  they  make ; and  if  you  ask  them  why,  they  look 
down,  and  confused,  and  say  because— well,  because  they 
always  |do  it.  A capital  reason  (!),  though  somewhat  un- 
satisfactory. 

M Will  you  please  enlighten  me  on  this  subject  ? 
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A.  In  copying  engravings,  wood-cuts,  cards,  printed  matter, 
&c. — in  fact,  any  matter  that  is  simply  black  and  white — in 
order  to  make  the  contrast  brilliant  it  is  essential  that  the 
white  of  the  paper  be  kept  clear,  and  the  negative  must,  in 
consequence,  be  very  intense — i.  e.,  opaque  ; a first  strengthen- 
ing with  pyro  before  fixing,  and  a second  application  of  mercury 
afterwards,  may,  theiefore,  become  imperative.  Now  tell  me 
exactly,  what  takes  place  when  we  strengthen  a negative  ? 

M.  Yes ; it  makes  an  additional  deposit  of  silver  all  over  tje 
negative,  thus  rendering  it  more  intense. 

A.  Now  you  see  that  if  you  think  so,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
for  you  to  strengthen  a weak  negative ; but  the  fact  of  it  is, 
that  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort. 

M.  Well,  then,  1 might  just  as  well  hang  up  the  fiddle  and 
the  bow.  Please  tell  me  what  it  does  do. 

A.  I will,  by  the  aid  of  some  diagrams  which  almost  explain 
themselves.  Lot  A B,  fig.  1,  represent  your  glass ; (J  D,  the 


coating  of  iodized  and  sensitized  collodion ; and  you  are  about 
to  copy  an  engraving,  printed  matter,  or  anything  that  is 
simply  black  and  white.  You  have  now  poured  on  your  deve- 
loper, which  has  deposited  only  on  the  lights — i.  e.,  what  will 
represent  the  white  of  the  paper  in  the  proof,  and  is  seen  at 
E F — whilst  that  part  representing  the  blacks  of  the  printed 
matter  will  receive  no  deposit,  and  is  represented  by  the  clear 
spaco  between  F and  D. 

M.  Just  so. 

A.  Now,  as  most  probably  will  be  the  case,  the  deposit  of 
silver,  E F,  will  not  be  sufficiently  opaque  to  entirely  obstruct 
the  light  during  printing;  and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  we 
strengthen  it  by  an  additional  deposit,  G H. 

M.  Well,  that’s  exactly  what  I said ; but  you  said  it  did 
nothing  ot  the  sort. 

A.  Gently,  gently : you  said  it  made  an  additional  deposit 
of  silver  all  over  the  negative,  whereas  this  deposit  has  taken 
place  only  on  the  lights,  proportional  to  the  first  deposit ; and 
thereby  hangs  a tale. 

M.  Please  put  a head  on  it. 

A.  Now  listen  to  me.  In  the  first  instance,  as  the  negative 
represents  only  black  and  white,  the  deposit  is  equal  in  thick- 
ness on  all  the  lights. 

M.  Surely. 

A.  Consequently,  the  additional  deposit  is  also  equal  in 
thickness.  So  far,  so  good.  But  with  a portrait  negative  the 
case  is  wholly  different. 

i)/.  How  so? 

A.  Let  A B,  fig.  2,  represent  the  glass,  C D the  collodion 


film , but,  in  this  case,  the  deposit  of  silver  is  represented  at 
E F,  not  as  a flat  surface  of  uniform  thickness,  but  with  an  in- 
finite gradation  of  light  and  shade,  the  highest  lights  being  re- 
presented at  E,  gradually  tapering  dowu  to  F,  and  the  per  ect 
shadows  by  F D,  or  the  clear  film.  Now  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  strengthening  ? 

M.  Why,  an  additional  deposit,  represented  at  G H. 

A.  And  that’s  just  where  you  are  wrong.  The  additional 
deposit,  as  1 said  before,  isoDly  in  proportion  to  the  first  deposit, 
and  can  be  at  once  understood  by  a glance  at  fig.  3,  showing 


he  additional  deposit  follows  the  principle  of  the  first,  and  tapers 
away  to  the  clear  film,  where,  as  you  say,  no  deposit  takes 
place.  Now,  then,  when  you  have  a good  negative,  with  the 
proper  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  let  it  be  as  thin  as  gauze. 
Any  attempt  to  strengthen  it  tonus  at  once  to  destroy  the 
proper  balance  between  the  lights  and  shades,  and  the  nature 
of  the  negative  is  changed,  or,  in  plain  terms,  ruined.  But  if 
you  havo  a negative  that  is  flat  and  thin,  and  in  which  the 
contrasts  are  insufficient,  strengthen  that  negative,  and  you 
will  increase  tho  brilliancy;  but,  better  still,  don’t  make  that 


kind  of  negative.  And  now  for  one  of  my  standard  rules : “ All 
the  chemicals  and  skill  in  the  world  will  fail  to  produce  a really 
go  od  negative  if  tho  subject  is  not  properly  lighted  in  the  first 
place.” 


BIC  HLORIDE  OF  PLATINUM  FOR  INTEN- 
SIFYING. 

BY  T.  W.  WILKINSON. 

There  has  always  been  a want  felt  for  an  intensifier  for 
negatives  that  have  been  exposed  and  developed  to  a nicety, 
all  details  in  the  shadows  quite  distinct,  the  high  lights 
and  half  tones  full  of  gradation,  but  just  lacking  density 
sufficient  to  give  a vigorous  print.  Pyrogallic  acid  and 
silver,  or  iron  and  silver,  if  used  before  fixing,  are  apt  to 
clog  up  the  half  tones  and  spoil  the  negative ; if  used  after 
fixing,  very  great  care  is  requisite,  or  red  fog  speedily 
ruins  the  negative.  Pyro  also  must  be  used  in  the  dark 
room,  so  adding  another  chance  of  failure.  Iron  certainly 
may  be  used  in  white  light,  but  if  the  negative  be  not 
perfectly  washed,  red  fog  quickly  supervenes.  To  obviate 
all  these  difficulties  an  intensifier  has  been  wanted  that, 
without  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  deposit,  would  give 
to  both  high  lights  and  shadows  a non  actinic  colour  that 
would  render  the  negative  dense  enough  for  printing  with- 
out clogging  up  the  delicate  half  tones.  Mr.  Simpson's 
bichloride  of  platinum  intensifier — 

Bichloride  of  platinum  4 grains 

Water  1 ounce 

neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  rendered  acid  with 
nitric  acid— ‘Completely  fulfils  these  conditions,  working 
well  and  quickly.  The  colour  of  the  deposit  being  the  same 
as  when  iron  or  pyro  is  used,  makes  it  easy  to  use  ; and 
the  operation  of  intensifying  being  conducted  in  white 
light,  the  proper  amount  of  intensity  is  obtained  with 
more  certainty  than  when  operating  behind  the  yellow 
window  of  a dark  room. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MONCKHOVEN 
ENLARGING  APPARATUS. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  announced  the  progress  he 
has  recently  made  towards  perfecting  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments of  his  oxy-hydrogen  apparatus.  Ilis  communication 
was  as  follows  : — 

“ A year  has  now  passed  since  I had  the  honour  of  reading 
a paper  before  you  on  a new  artificial  method  of  lighting, 
especially  suited  for  enlarging  purposes.  I then  recom- 
mended the  use  of  titanic  acid  mixed  with  magnesia,  pressed 
into  pillars  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press  ; of  this  material 
I have  here  several  samples,  but  Us  costly  nature  has  pre- 
vented its  regular  employment. 

You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  I employed,  in  the  first 
place,  instead  of  lime,  which  is  used  in  the  Drummond 
light,  parallel  pipes  of  pressed  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
afterwards  some  of  dense  dolomite  taken  from  the  Kaiserstuhl 
mountain  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  Of  these  I pro- 
duce a series  of  specimens,  and,  when  taken  in  the  hand, 
there  will  be  found  to  be  a material  difference  between  the 
artificial  and  natural  compounds.  It  will,  moreover,  be 
remarked  that  the  new  specimens  are  light  and  porous, 
while  the  others  are  hard.and  dense. 

“ The  lighter  material  presents  a serious  difficulty  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  easily  burnt,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
rendered  much  denser  on  the  influence  of  a high  temperature 
This  experiment  I will  conduct  in  your  presence  by  allowing 
the  oxy-hydrogen  (lime  to  act  at  the  same  time  upon  a 
porous  and  dense  magnesia  column.  Although  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  former  yields,  in  the  first  instance,  a more 
brilliant  light  than  the  heavier  one,  this  advantage  is  only 
momentary,  and  it  becomes  necessary  very  soon  to  alter  the 
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focus  of  the  enlarging  apparatus,  a difficulty  required  to 
be  overcome  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ; moreover,  this  modi- 
fication of  the  flame,  if  not  very  nicely  regulated,  will  have 
an  injurious  influence  upou  the  sharpness  of  the  en- 
largement. 

“ For  this  reason  it  would  appear  to  be  best  to  prepare 
-rtificially  the  material  of  a dense  nature,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

“ Two  kilogrammes  of  English  caustic  magnesia  are  mixed 
with  one  kilogramme  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  (magnesia 
alba)  in  lumps,  together  with  half  a litre  of  water,  and 
kneaded  with  the  hand  into  a dense  and  uniform  dough  ; 
in  this  condition  it  is  put  into  a shallow  box  and  pressed  in 
a suitable  screw  press — as,  for  instance,  a letter  copying 
press — and  then  cut  up  into  suitable  pieces  and  dried  by 
placing  in  an  oven  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  subjecting 
them  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a red  hot  heat. 

“ The  pieces  of  magnesia  which  I have  now  with  me  have 
been  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  are,  as  you  will  see, 
perfectly  uniform,  and  consumed  but  slowly ; they  are, 
however,  burnt  away  by  degrees,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  were  they  preserved  intact  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lamp.  This  last  condition  I have  recently  been 
able  to  fulfil. 

“ I thought  that  the  admixture  of  a body  capable  of 
withstanding  fire  to  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  would  secure 
greater  protection  to  the  same,  and  in  this  hope  I applied 
silicic  acid,  chromic  acid,  alumina,  aud  lime.  The  last 
named  substance  gave  me  the  most  favourable  results, 
especially  when  there  is  a well-pronounced  trace  of  oxide  of 
iron  therein. 

“ In  nature  we  find  in  many  places  whole  mountains  made 
up  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  maguesia,  contain- 
ing also,  as  a rule,  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  silicic  acid,  and 
other  materials  ; even  in  the  environs  of  Vienna  geologic 
formations  of  this  description  are  to  be  met  with.  These 
dolomites  I now  employ  in  a burnt  condition ; only  the 
porous  quality  of  this  material  should  be  selected  which  does 
not  appear  too  heavy  when  calcined.  The  fire  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  penetrates  this  compound  without  consuming 
it  too  rapidly. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  a somewhat  less  amount  of  chemical 
rays  in  our  light  than  previously,  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  depend  more  implicitly  upon  its  permanence, 
so  that  after  the  apparatus  has  once  been  set  in  working 
order  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  a continual  watch 
over  its  action.  The  progress  thus  made  will,  moreover,  so 
simplify  the  working  of  the  instrument  that  it  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  requiring  the  aid  of  a heliostatic  arrangement ; 
the  light  is  permanent,  brilliant,  and  quiet,  as  I demonstrated 
last  year,  and  the  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that  no  fear  of 
danger  need  be  entertained. 

“ While  occupying  your  attention,  gentlemen,  I have 
placed  a sheet  of  paper,  prepared  with  arrowroot  aud  chloride 
of  sodium  in  the  well-known  manner,  in  the  fields  of  one  of 
my  enlarging  lamps.  The  sheet  measures  55  by  90  centi- 
metres (22  by  36  inches),  and  the  negative  employed  is  a 
small  bust  portrait  of  carte-de-visite  size.  I purposely  chose 
an  enlargement  of  notable  dimensions  in  order  to  render  at 
once  apparent  the  progress  that  has  recently  been  made  ; the 
process  has  now  proceeded  for  less  tbau  half  an  hour,  and  the 
image,  which  is  now  well  defined,  will  be  developed  and  fixed 
in  your  presence,  so  that  you  may  perceive  that  the  opera- 
tions are  as  easily  conducted  as  with  collodion,  and  the  tone 
of  the  prints  as  pleasing  almost  as-  that  of  albuminized 
paper. 

“ I may  therefore  flatter  myself  with  having  solved  a problem 
with  which  photographers  have  been  busy  for  some  time, 
viz.,  the  production  of  enlargements  in  the  wintertime  inde- 
pendently of  sunlight.  The  light  is  easy  and  simple  of 
production,  very  permanent,  unbeset  with  difficulties,  and 
capable  of  furnishing  positive  prints  in  a safe  and  efficient 
manner. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  OF  THE  PRESENT 
DAY* 

The  last  two  or  three  years  will  certainly  mark  an  era  in 
photography,  for  not  only  have  several  novel  and  import- 
ant printing  methods  been  discovered  during  that  period, 
but  other  processes  of  less  recent  origin  have  of  late  been  so 
elaborated  and  improved  as  to  have  become  at  the  present 
moment  practical  and  easy  of  manipulation.  All  of  these 
are,  without  exception,  based  upon  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  bichromates  of  potash  and  ammonia  ; in  no  single  case 
is  the  use  of  a silver  salt  involved — the  agent  employed  for 
securing  the  photographic  image  in  ordinary  paper  print- 
ing— and  this  is,  in  truth,  a point  whose  value  cannot  be 
too  greatly  insisted  on ; for  the  silver  print,  be  it  washed 
and  freed  as  thoroughly  as  p ssible  from  any  deleterious 
bodies,  will  always  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  attacks  of  an 
impure  atmosphere,  the  delicate  metallic  film  of  which  the 
image  consists  being  peculiarly  liable  to  change,  from  the 
sulphur  compounds  and  other  impurities  not  unfrequently 
contained  in  the  air  we  breathe.  And  even  those  silver  pic- 
tures which  do  not  at  first  show  actual  traces  of  fading  or 
discolouration,  will  very  soon  be  found,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, to  have  parted  with  some  of  their  original  brilliancy, 
and  to  lack  the  pristine  freshness  which  always  characterises 
newly-produced  albumiuized  prints. 

It  is  a great  step  onwards,  then,  to  have  at  our  disposal 
practical  processes  in  which  the  employment  of  silver  may 
be  altogether  dispensed  with,  by  the  substitution  of  another 
material  of  a more  permanent  character,  either  in  the  form 
of  a chromium  compound,  or,  what  is  better  still,  in  the 
shape  of  gelatinous  or  greasy  ink ; and  so  clear  and 
promising  does  the  photographic  horizon  appear  just  now 
in  this  direction,  as  to  leave  little  ground  for  doubting  that 
before  long  the  practice  of  printing  in  silver  will  be  gene- 
rally abandoned. 

All  recent  printing  processes  re3t,  as  we  have  before  said, 
on  the  action  of  light  upon  the  bichromates.  And  here  we 
would  parenthetically  refer  to  a simple  and  familiar  experi- 
ment which  will  help  very  materially  to  simplify  our  subse- 
quent remarks.  The  well-known  plan  pursued  by  school 
boys  for  printing  fern  leaves  and  other  objects  by  the  aid  of 
the  sun,  will  readily  be  called  to  mind  by  many  of  us,  aud 
this  simple  manipulation  it  is  that  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  series  of  inventions  before  us.  A sheet  of 
ordinary  paper,  which  has,  of  course,  been  sized,  or,  in 
other  words,  received  a thin  coating  of  gelatine,  is  rubbed 
over  with  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ; the  latter,  as 
we  know,  when  mixed  with  any  organic  body,  renders  the 
same  sensitive  to  light,  and  the  sizing  or  gelatine  upon  the 
paper  becomes  in  this  way  endowed  with  excitable  properties. 
Having  been  dried  in  the  dark,  our  sheet  of  paper  is  next 
placed  in  the  sun  with  the  fern  leaf,  or  other  object  to  be 
copied,  pressed  down  upon  it,  and  the  light  acting  upon  all 
such  portions  of  the  sheet  as  are  not  covered  up,  browns  the 
gelatine  there,  and  renders  it  insoluble;  the  sizing  under- 
neath the  leaf,  and  screened,  therefore,  from  the  light, 
escapes  this  reaction,  and  remains  soluble,  and  this,  on  the 
printing  being  completed,  and  the  paper  washed  in 
water,  is  at  once  dissolved  away,  there  remaining  a white 
image  of  the  leaf  upon  a brown  ground  composed  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  the  sun’s  rays.  This 
experiment  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  photographic  printing,  and,  by  bearing  it  in 
mind,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  at  once  com- 
prehending the  various  inventions  of  the  kind  just  now  being 
made  public. 

The  first  method  claiming  our  attention  is  the  so-called 
carbon  process.  Photographic  printing  of  this  nature  in 
one  form  or  another  has  been  earned  ou  probably  for  up- 
wards of  fifteen  years  ; but  in  its  experimental  stage  the 
mediocre  character  of  the  results  furnished  by  it  were  such 
as  to  deprive  the  system  of  any  material  support  from 
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photographers,  and  until,  iu  fact,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of 
Newcastle,  made  known  his  method,  no  easy  or  reliable 
modus  operandi  can  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  plan 
followed  by  Mr.  Swan  was  to  prepare  a warm  solution  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  mixed  with  some  finely 
divided  pigments — such,  for  instance,  as  Indian  ink — and 
apply  this  mixture  in  the  form  of  a coating  to  a sheet  of 
paper,  so  that  when  dry,  the  tissue,  as  it  is  called,  assumed 
the  form  of  a thin  black  cake  with  a paper  backing.  This 
sensitive  tissue  was  placed  under  a negative  to  print  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  the  light  penetrating  in  parts  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  thereby  rendering  the  surface 
partially  insoluble.  On  removing  the  tissue  from  the 
printing  frame,  it  might,  if  it  were  desired,  be  forthwith 
washed  to  remove  the  soluble  portions  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
fern  leaf  experiment),  but  by  so  doing  the  picture  would 
be  hard  and  deficient  in  detail,  aud,  therefore,  a slight 
modification  is  here  instituted.  Instead  of  washing  away 
from  the  face  of  the  tissue,  the  operation  is  pursued  from  the 
back,  the  film  being,  in  the  first  place,  cemented  face  down- 
wards upon  a sheet  of  india  rubber,  and  in  this  condition 
put  into  a tank  of  warm  water.  The  original  paper  backing 
of  the  tissue  is  in  this  way  at  once  washed  off,  as  is  also 
every  part  of  the  gelatine  mixture  not  rendered  insoluble, 
which  latter,  constituting  the  image  itself,  remains  attached 
to  the  india-rubber  sheet  before  mentioned.  The  picture  is 
now  sufficiently  developed,  and,  i.iIeeJ,  quite  perfect,  except 
that  it  is  reversed  to  our  view,  for  we  are  looking  at  it,  it 
must  be  remembered,  from  the  back  ; this  defect  is,  however, 
easily  remedied  by  attaching  to  the  image  another  sheet  of 
paper  by  means  of  gum  or  gelatine,  and  then  dissolving  off 
the  india-rubber  facing  by  means  of  benzole  or  turpentine, 
when  the  finished  image  is  obtained  resting  upon  a support 
of  white  paper.  The  object  of  washing  the  carbon  tissue 
from  the  reverse  side,  aud  not  from  the  front  or  surface 
exposed  to  the  sun,  is  to  secure  the  finer  details  in  the 
picture  by  fixing  at  once  to  a basis  such  portions  of  the 
tissue  as  may  have  been  but  very  slightly  acted  upon,  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  being  ruthlessly  washed  away  when 
placed  in  warm  water. 

The  actual  composition  of  pictures  produced  in  this 
manner  consists  of  gelatine,  pigment,  and  a stable  chromium 
compound,  the  gelatine  being  in  a fixed  or  tanned  condi- 
tion, by  a subsequent  immersion  of  the  prints  in  a solution 
of  alum,  and  thus  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in  the 
permanent  character  of  such  prints.  A more  simple  and 
ready  method  of  carbon  printing  has  been  lately  invented 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  termed  the  Autotype  process,  but  the 
principles  involved  therein  are  nearly  the  same. 

Passing  from  printing  in  permanent  pigments — in  which, 
as  in  silver  printing,  the  aid  of  light  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  each  separate  picture — we  come  next  to  photo- 
mechanical methods.  Of  these  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
kinds,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  lithographic  and  engraving 
methods.  Of  the  first  description  we  may  mention  three 
modes  of  working,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  yielding  very 
creditable  specimens  of  printing  : these  are  Alberttype,  the 
Lichtdruck  process,  and  Edwards's  collographic  method. 
The  three  inventions,  which  differ  from  each  other  and 
from  miner  plans  of  a similar  nature  only  in  a few  details, 
are  all  based  on  the  same  principles.  A sheet  of  patent 
plate  glass  is,  in  the  first  place,  coated  with  a thick  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine ; this  film,  on  drying, 
is  placed  face  downwards  upon  a sheet  of  black  paper  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  way  the  light  rays  penetrate  the  glass  and 
act  upon  the  sensitive  compounds  adherent  to  its  under  side. 
The  bichromated  gelatine  becomes  insoluble  and  firmly 
cemented  to  the  glass,  except  on  the  exterior  surface,  for  the 
black  paper  upon  which  this  has  rested  absorbs  the  rays, 
and  leaves  the  outer  film  of  gelatine  still  in  a soluble  condi- 
tion. A second  coding  of  the  sensitive  gelatine  mixture  is 
now  applied  to  the  former  one,  to  which  it  adheres  perfectly, 
from  the  fact  of  the  first  surface  being  unchanged,  aud 
upon  the  second  coating  an  image  is  printed  by  means  of  a 


negative  in  the  ordinary  manner,  After  printing,  the  pro- 
gress of  which,  by-the-bye,  may  be  watened  through  the 
glass,  instead  of  washing  the  surface  and  dissolving  out  all 
the  soluble  parts,  a sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  is  simply 
rubbed  over  it,  the  moisture  being  absorbed  by  the  gela- 
tine where  it  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  is  capable, 
therefore,  of  swelling  out ; those  portions  of  the  film,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  have  been  rendered  quite  insoluble  and 
hard,  are  unable  to  take  up  any  water  whatever,  and  remain 
untouched,  therefore,  by  the  action  of  the  sponge  ; while 
other  parts  again,  slightly  exposed  to  light,  absorb  water 
just  to  that  degree  to  which  they  have  remained  soluble. 
In  this  condition  an  inked  roller  is  passed  over  the  surface, 
in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  in  lithography,  the  greasy 
ink  adhering  to  all  the  insoluble  surfaces  (where  no  water 
is),  and  to  the  other  parts  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  amount  of  water  present  in  those  places. 
Thus  the  gelatinized  glass  is  treated  in  every  sense  like  a 
lithographic  6tone,  being  moistened,  inked,  and  pressed  in 
the  same  manner  ; the  resulting  print,  however,  is  gene- 
rally finer  than  that  obtained  in  ordinary  lithography,  as 
the  graining  of  a stone  surface  is  always  somewhat  coarse, 
while  in  the  present  instance  the  breaking  up  of  the  ink  by 
the  minute  pores  of  the  gelatine  impregnated  with  moisture 
is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  character.  Many  thousand  prints 
may  be  pulled  oft  a printing  block  of  this  kind  before  it  is 
destroyed,  as  the  double  layer  of  gelatine  imparts  a yielding 
nature  to  the  plate  which  is  not  easily  damaged ; in 
Germany,  in  England,  and  also,  we  believe,  in  Ameiica, 
this  process  of  photographic  printing  is  extensively 
practised. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  methods  yet  dis- 
covered is  the  Woodbury  engraving  process.  So  simple, 
and,  at  the  same,  so  peifect  in  ics  work,  a casual  observer 
cannot  fail  at  once  to  appreciate  its  value.  A thin  sheet 
of  gelatine  is  sensitized  by  impregnation  with  bichro- 
mate solution,  and  exposed  to  light  uuder  a negative  ; sub- 
sequent immersion  in  warm  water  removes  the  soluble  por- 
tions from  the  surface,  and  we  have  then  a thin  gelatine 
plate  upon  which  the  image  is  represented,  more  or  less,  in 
relief.  This  matrix,  as  it  is  called,  is  hardened  by  treatment 
with  alum,  and  placed  when  dry  in  a hydraulic  press,  in 
contact  with  a plate  of  type  metal.  Subjected  to  consider- 
able pressure,  the  metal  plate  takes  the  impression  of  the 
relief,  and  thus  becomes  in  every  sense  an  engraved  plate, 
in  which  the  darkest  shadows  are  represented  by  the  deepest 
hollows,  the  half-tones  by  slight  undulations,  while  in  the 
high  lights  there  is  no  depression  at  all.  The  printing  off 
of  copies  from  this  engraved  plate  is  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived. A little  pool  of  transparent  gelatinous  ink  is 
poured  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the  metal  plate  is 
brought  down  upon  the  same  with  some  pressure;  all  super- 
fluous ink  is  at  once  pressed  out,  and  after  a pause  of  a few 
seconds  to  allow  the  warm  ink  to  cool  and  to  become  set, 
the  plate  is  again  raised,  and  a beautifully  shaded  print  is 
the  result,  in  which  the  shadows  and  half-tones  are  formed 
by  layers  of  ink  of  different  thicknesses;  lor  inasmuch  as 
the  ink  is  of  a transparent  character,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  of  it  deposited  upon  the  paper  according  to  the  depths 
of  the  hollows  in  the  engraved  plate,  so  the  half-tones  are 
rendered  with  perfect  gradation  and  fidelity,  while  in  the 
high  lights,  almost  all  the  ink  having  been  pressed  away 
and  removed,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  white  paper 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  print. 

By  printing  at  once  from  many  plates  (for  a gelatine 
matrix  will  yield  several  dozen  of  them),  photographs  may 
be  printed  at  the  rate  of  some  thousands  daily,  without,  of 
course,  the  assistance  of  light  in  any  way.  Moreover,  the 
productions  are  of  so  perfect  and  delicate  a nature  as  to  be 
confounded  actually  with  silver  prints,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  absolutely  permanent.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  this 
method  is  also  being  worked  practically  and  extensively 
in  this  country,  as  also  in  France  and  America,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  be  the  process  of  the  future ; for  it  is  iudeed 
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the  only  mechanical  process  by  means  of  which  photographs 
may  be  rapidly  produced,  possessing  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  as  the  beautiful,  but,  alas ! too  fleeting,  albu- 
minized pictures. 


ON  VARIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUBJECTS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

I. — Collodio-Bromide  Dry  Plates. 

During  two  or  three  years  past  I have  expended  a very 
large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  in  testing  the  effects  of  a 
very  wide  range  ot  substances  as  preservatives  for  dry  plates, 
especially  of  collodio-bromide  dry  plates.  I found  many 
substances  giving  excellent  results. 

Litmus  I have  already  spoken  of.  It  gives  very  fine,  soft 
negatives,  yielding  pleasant  aud  harmonious  prints.  The 
rints  of  mine  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Cleveland  ex- 
ibition  were  all  from  plates  prepared  with  this  preserva- 
tive. I found,  however,  by  use  and  familiarity  with  the 
process,  that  the  invisible  image  lost  strength  more  rapidly 
on  litmus  plates  than  on  those  prepared  with  other  preser- 
vatives. This  cause,  and  the  discovery  of  other  modes  of 
preparation  free  from  this  objection  and  more  sensitive, 
have  led  me  to  give  up  litmus. 

Cloves. — I mentioned  some  time  back  that  a decoction  of 
clove-heads,  made  with  hot  water,  and  filtered  after  standing 
a day  with  the  cloves,  gave  excellent  results  : clean,  bright 
negatives — less  sensitive,  however,  than — 

Flavin. — This  substance  gives  very  sensitive  plates,  more 
sensitive  than  either  tannin  or  litmus.  (Flavin  is  a dye- 
stuff prepared  from  oak-bark.  It  is,  by  some  writers,  con- 
sidered to  consist  chiefly  of  quercitrine,  by  others  of  quer- 
cetine.  This  last  is  a decomposition-product  of  the  former. 
Quer.itrine,  when  heated,  splits  up  into  quercetine  and  a 
saccharoid  body.  From  my  observations  I should  say  that 
flavin  consists  chiefly  of  quercitrine,  not  of  quercetine). 
But  the  use  of  flavin  is  liable  to  a very  curious  objection. 
If  the  sky  be  much  over-exposed  it  becomes  honeycombed 
with  curious  lines,  resembling  a sort  of  mosaic.  T his  took 
place,  at  least,  with  the  pyroxyline  which  1 use.  Perhaps 
with  a collodion  exactly  suitable  this  might  have  been 
otherwise.  This  preservative  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  gum  and  sugar — ten  or  twelve  grains  each  of  gum  and 
of  sugar  to  the  ounce.  The  same  with  — 

Carmin-Sulphate  of  Lime. — I now  come  to  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  best  of  all  the  preservatives  that  I have  been  able 
to  find.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  cochineal  insects  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  and  neutralizing  with  lime. 
The  details  are  as  follows: — 

Grind  up  one  aud  a-half  ounces  of  good,  clean  cochineal 
in  a mortar  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
As  the  paste  becomes  thick,  add  gradually  more  acid  until 
in  all  two  fluid  ounces  have  been  added.  When  well  mixed 
up,  transfer  into  a clean,  dry,  wide-mouthed  vial  ; wipe  the 
inside  of  the  neck,  cork,  and  set  in  a vessel  of  hot  water  ; 
set  aside  for  a week,  then  stir  well  up  with  water,  add 
slaked  lime  till  the  mixture  turns  red  litmus  paper  blue  ; 
throw  on  a filter,  and  add  water  until  the  filtrate  tills  a half- 
gallon bottle  (eighty  ounces  is  the  usual  contents  of  what 
are  sold  as  half-gallon  bottles) ; add  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid. 

The  amount  thus  obtained  will  last  even  an  active  and 
energetic  worker  for  a very  long  time.  To  use  it  and  pre- 
pare a preservative  bath  for  whole-size  plates,  take — 

Above  solution  ...  ...  ...  £ ounce 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 ounces 

Gum,  sugar,  each 80  grains 

Plates  prepared  with  this  preservative  are  about  twice  as 
sensitive  as  tbosv  made  with  taunin,  gum,  and  sugar.  They 
differ  from  all  other  collodio-bromide  plates  iu  this  : that 
in  all  others  the  image  is  of  a brown  colour.  In  plates 
prepared  alter  the  above  formula  there  is  not  a trace  of 
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brown ; the  plates  are  pure  grey-black.  I have  never 
before  seen  this  shade  in  dry  plates  : they  print  softly  and 
well , with  no  tendency  to  harshness. 

Although  carmine  is  not  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sub- 
stances capable  of  forming  a copulated  compound  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yet  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  does. 
The  above  process  yields  abundance  of  an  organic  lime 
salt,  very  distinguishable  from  sulphate  of  lime  by  its  ready 
solubility  in  water.  And  this  ready  solubility  of  the  lime 
salt  is  generally  a characteristic  of  copulated  sulphuric 
acids,  and  furnishes  an  easy  mode  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  almost  insoluble  ordinary  sulphate  of  lime. 

Sensitive  Mixture. — I find  with  these  very  sensitive  pre- 
parations that  the  collodio-bromide  mixture  may  be  made 
much  thinner,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  easier  to  make  a 
smooth  plate.  I recommend  : — 

Ether,  concentrated  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Alcohol,  95  p.  c.,  pure  ...  ...  4 „ 

Ordinary  crystallized  bromide  of 

cadmium  (Cd.  Br.  + 4HO)  ...  1 drachm 
Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  12  grains 

Intense  pyroxyline...  ...  ...  84  ,, 

This  should  be  kept  at  least  a month  in  a warm  light 
room.  When  wanted  for  use,  take  out  such  portion  as  may 
be  wanted,  and  sensitize  in  hot  weather  with  nine  grains 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  cool  or  cold  weather  with  ten  grains. 
This  still  leaves  a large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  bromides  in  an  ounce  of  the  collo- 
dion is  between  six  and  seven  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Dissolve  this  nitrate,  which  should  be  in  fine  powder,  in 
95  p.  c.  alcohol,  allowing  a quarter-ounce  to  each  nine  or 
ten  grains  as  the  case  may  be.  Add,  at  first,  about  half 
the  alcohol,  boil  gently  and  carefully  over  a gas  flame.  As 
soon  as  it  boils,  remove  and  agitate  carefully.  When  the 
alcohol  seems  pretty  well  saturated,  pour  off  into  the  collo- 
dion. Next  add  more  alcohol,  and  repeat  till  all  is  got  in. 
This  is  the  only  mode  of  operating  which  actually  gets  the 
nitrate  of  silver  into  solution  ; other  methods  leave  a con- 
siderable amount  undissolved,  and,  therefore,  comparatively 
useless.  One  good  shaking  after  the  addition  is  sufficient. 
The  mixture  should  stand  eight  to  twelve  hours  before 
being  used.  It  is  safest  not  to  keep  it  longer  than  twelve 
hours. 

Before,  however,  adding  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to 
acidify  the  collodion  with  aqua  regia.  The  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  excess  (that  is,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  bromides),  and  the  acidifica- 
tion, form  the  distinctive  features  of  my’  method  of  working 
the  collodio-bromide  process.  They  cannot  be  separated, 
but  supplement  each  other.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  excess  gives  great  sensitiveness,  but  if  the  acid  were  not 
present,  the  plates  would  fog.  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
tact  clearly  in  mind : if  the  aqua  regia  is  forgotten,  every 
plate  must  be  expected  to  fog.  The  proper  proportion  of 
aqua  regia  is  two  drops  to  the  ounce  of  collodion. 

With  a good  light,  these  plates  are  as  sensitive  as  wet 
collodion  plates.  The  development  is,  of  course,  by  the 
alkaline  method. 

Keeping  Qualities. — The  keeping  qualities  of  these  plates 
are  very  satisfactory.  On  November  25th  I developed  a 
plate  which  had  been  made  on  the  10th  August,  and  was, 
therefore,  three  and  a-half  months  old.  It  did  not  appear 
to  have  lost  in  sensitiveness,  and  was  clean  and  clear 
of  fog. 

II. — Dust. 

I believe  that  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere  occasions 
more  annoyance  to  the  photographer  than  is  often  realized  ; 
that  is,  that  troubles  really  arising  from  dust  are  often 
attributed  to  other  causes — for  example,  to  imperfect 
filtering.  A glass  plate  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  well  brushed 
with  a flat  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  then  coated.  Although 
the  collodion  was  supposed  to  be  all  right,  yet  as  the  coat 
sets,  it  shows  somewhere  a little  knot  or  warty  place, 
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perhaps  more  than  one.  Now,  that  this  may  have  arisen 
from  imperfect  filtration  is  certain,  hut  it  much  more  often 
results  from  motes  or  filaments  of  dust  settling  on  the  plate 
in  the  moments  that  intervene  between  brushing  off  and 
coating.  In  a weak  light  of  the  dark  room  it  is  difficult  to 
see  dust  in  the  atmosphere;  even  in  a room  ordinarily 
lighted  it  is  not  easy,  but  if  a glass  plate  he  held  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  be  then  brushed  and  coated,  the  agency  of  the 
dust  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

So  pinholes  arc  sometimes  caused  by  dust  in  the  camera 
settling  on  the  plate.  This  effect  is  more  generally  under- 
stood than  the  former. 

Iu  varnishing  negatives  it  constantly  happens  that, 
although  the  negative  may  have  been  brushed  off  imme- 
diately before  applying  the  varnish,  and  though  the  var- 
nish may  be  perfectly  bright,  nevertheless,  the  coat,  as  it 
dries,  shows  irregularities.  These,  when  examined  with  a 
lens,  will  generally  be  found  due  to  a little  filament  of  wool 
coiled  up  in  them,  and  arising  from  the  wear  and  friction 
of  clothes  or  carpets. 

o 

ANOTHER  SIMPLE  STILL. 

Mr.  A.  St.  Clair  describes,  in  our  Philadelphia  contempo- 
rary, another  very  simple  still,  as  follows  : — 

“ The  distilling  apparatus  consists  of  a common  tea-kettle, 
with  the  spout  removed,  and  two  tin  tubes,  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  inserted,  one  in  the  top,  near 
the  edge,  the  other  iu  the  lid,  which  is  soldered  tight.  The 
condenser  is  a sheet  of  tin,  bent  to  a little  over  half  a circle, 
with  end-pieces  soldered  in,  making  a trough  twenty  inches 
long  and  five  and  a half  deep  ; a pipe,  half  an  inch  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  inserted  through  the  bottom 
at  one  end,  to  permit  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  when  over- 
heated ; half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  a tin  pipe,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  passes  entirely  through  it,  projecting  six  inches  at 
each  end  ; at  the  same  end  with  the  escape-pipe  in  the  bot- 
tom, an  elbow  tapering  to  a point  is  attached,  while  another 
elbow  connects  it  with  the  tube  in  the  top  of  the  kettle ; a 
wire  is  inserted  in  the  edge  of  the  trough,  diagonally  across 
it,  to  suspend  it  by.  To  use  it,  I get  my  kettle  boiling,  then 
attach  the  condenser,  and  suspend  it  to  the  cross-piece  of  a 
head-rest,  so  that  the  pipe  has  a slight  incline,  to  cause  the 
condensed  steam  to  flow  towards  the  discharge-point ; put  a 
pail  of  cold  water  into  the  trough,  and  the  distilling  com- 
mences immediately ; a bottle  set  to  catch  the  water,  as  it 
distils,  completes  the  operation. 

“ The  cost  of  the  kettle  and  condenser  is  two  dollars. 

“ If  more  than  a kettleful  of  water  is  required,  I replenish 
by  adding  hot  water  through  the  tube  in  the  lid,  which  is  kept 
corked  during  distilling  ; it  the  water  in  the  trough  becomes 
too  hot,  withdraw  the  stopper  from  the  tube  in  the  bottom, 
and  when  empty,  fill  up  with  cold  water. 

“ I seldom  need  to  do  this,  as  the  water  in  the  trough  is 
always  cool  enough  to  condense  the  steam  ; and  if  the  dis- 
tilled water  is  not  hot  enough  to  break  the  bottle,  it  is  all 
right.” 


CormpnbfitiT. 

COMBINATION  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  state  that  the  registering  frames 
for  combination  printing,  described  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  in 
your  last  number,  are  an  infringement  of  my  patent,  and  are 
fully  described  in  my  specification,  dated  10th  May,  1870,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  any  method  of  combination  printing 
in  which  the  negatives  and  the  sensitive  paper  or  tissue  are 
fixed  to  interchangeable  frames  or  boards  which  are  made  to 
fit  or  register  to  each  other  is  included  in  my  patent. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

Hackney,  January  6th,  1871. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAMES. 
Headquarters  of  General  Faidherbe's  Army  of  the  North. 

Boisleux,  January  9 th,  1871. 

Sir, — Being  here  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
collected  by  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  my  photographs,  I can 
only  give  a short  answer  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  statement,  an  ex- 
tract from  which  has  been  sent  to  me.  (I  believe  it  is  in  the 
News,  but,  anyhow,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  print  this.) 

My  plan  for  registering  printing-frames  was  ready  before  I 
had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Edwards’s.  It  is  based  on  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson’s  printing-frame  for  opal  glass,  of  which  Mr. 
Edwards’s  is  a direct  copy,  and  which  prevents  Mr.  Edwards’s 
patent  being  tenable.  The  only  change  is  the  ordinary  draw- 
ing board  on  which  the  paper  is  stretched,  and  which  was  used 
in  Wothlytype  for  stretching,  collodionizing,  and  printing 
paper  on,  and  is  no  novelty. 

When  Mr.  Edwards’s  frame  was  announced,  I was  about 
having  some  large  frames  made  on  my  model  ; but,  thinking 
his  would  be  less  cumbrous,  and  cheaper  than  my  mode',  I 
asked  him  to  visit  me.  He  did  so,  and  then  quoted  prices 
which  were  far  higher  than  my  own  models  could  be  made  for 
(indeed,  unreasonably  dear) ; so,  as  there  was  no  compensating 
advantage,  I had  my  own  made. 

No  negociation  whatever  for  a licence  took  place,  nor  was 
a word  on  the  subject  mentioned. 

binally,  1 do  not  fear  his  threats  of  law,  knowing  how  tho- 
roughly Mr.  Robinson’s  frame  anticipated  his. — Yours, 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.-Col. 

PS. — Anyone  seeing  my  frames  and  Mr.  Edwards’s  will  see 
how  different  they  are  in  design,  though,  of  course,  their  com- 
mon origin  is  traceable.  The  fact  remains  that,  as  I propose, 
a few  shillings  will  convert  a frame  of  any  size  into  a perfect 
registering  one. 


EXPRESSION  IN  SITTERS. 

Sir, — In  photography  great  difficulty  is  experienced,  both  by 
the  photographer  and  the  sitters,  through  their  becoming  too 
serious  and  stiff.  I think  that  this  might  be  overcome  by 
placing  a mirror  at  the  point  at  which  the  persons  are  directed 
to  look  whilst  being  taken,  by  which  they  could  see  themselves, 
and  thereby  remedy  many  defects,  both  in  countenance  and 
figure. 

If  you  think  this  suggestion  worthy  of  notice  you  would 
oblige  by  giving  it  a place  in  your  columns. — Yours  obediently, 

Gateshead,  January  7th,  1871.  Columba. 

[The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  has  been  tried,  and 
found  unsuccessful.  Sitters  seeing  themselves  in  the  glass  are 
apt  to  grimace  or  to  change  their  expressions  during  the  time 
of  sitting,  or  even  to  alter  the  position  of  the  band,  which  sud- 
denly strikes  as  unsatisfactory.  The  groat  object  to  be  obtained 
is  an  easy,  unaffected,  disengaged  aspect,  whilst  nothing  would 
so  much  tend  to  produce  an  effect  of  self-consciousness  in  the 
sitter  as  looking  at  himself  in  the  glass. — Ed.] 


M.  ADAM-SALOMON’S  MODE  OF  LIGHTING. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  oblige  by  giving 
me  their  practical  experience  on  their  success  with  Adarn- 
Salomon’s  new  background,  as  I have  to  make  extensive  alte- 
rations in  a studio  I have  just  purchased,  which  either  neces- 
sitate my  using  an  alcove  background,  or  entirely  rebuilding, 
as  the  light  is  only  obtainable  from  east  and  west,  consequently 
the  room  is  flooded  with  diffused  light. 

What  I wish  to  bo  informed  is  this:  Will  the  amount  of 
light  coming  into  the  room  between  the  sitter  and  lens  cause 
want  of  brilliancy  as  it  does  with  present  method  of  lighting, 
or  am  I to  understand  that  any  shaped  studio  will  answer? 

I do  not  wish  to  raise  obstacles  against  this  admirable  back- 
ground, but  feel  reluctant  to  make  extensive  alterations  with- 
out hearing  tho  pros  and  cons  ot  my  professional  brethren.— I 
am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  S.  V.  W. 

January  9 th,  1871. 

[Loss  of  brilliancy  is  caused  by  diffused — or,  rather,  re- 
flected— light  entering  the  camera,  not  by  light  existing  be- 
tween tho  sitter  and  the  lens.  If  the  latter  be  properly  pro- 
tected from  reflected  light  by  a projecting  hood,  the  light  in  the 
room  will  not  affect  the  picture.  If  the  atmosphere  were  filled 
with  vapour  or  similar  body,  and  this  were  illuminated  by  light 
in  the  room,  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  would  be  affected  ; t 
this  is  an  abnormal  condition,  not  important  to  consider.— Ed.] 


January  13,  1871.] 
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jprotwMags  flf  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  death  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  B. 
Reade,  paid  a high  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  his  deep 
interest  in  and  services  to  photography.  He  was  glad  to  add 
that  the  malady  from  which  he  had  suffered,  and  which  seemed 
at  first  to  threaten  serious  suffering,  did  not  finally  either  cause 
his  death  or  produce  the  pain  which  had  been  feared.  Mr. 
Reade  died  without  pain,  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  fallen 
asleep. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  tho 
Society : — Messrs.  R.  Gillo,  B.  J.  Edwards,  E.  Havel],  A. 
Harrison,  and  Barnes. 

Mr.  G.  Bishop  and  Mr.  W.  IV.  Hewitt  wore  appointed 
auditors,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Goode  was  nominated  for  election  on 
the  council  at  the  annual  meeting.  A paper  on  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Junr.,  who,  through  ill- 
health,  was  unable  to  be  present,  was  then  read  by  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  Hart  suggested,  in  reference  to  getting  rid  of  water  of 
crystallization  from  the  bromide  of  cadmium,  that  drying 
under  a bell-jar  with  sulphuric  acid  or  dry  chloride  of  calcium 
was  a better  plan  than  the  use  of  heat,  as  all  substances  giving 
off  a sensible  smell,  such  as  iodides  or  bromides,  were  apt  to 
suffer  change  when  heat  was  applied.  In  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  term  organic  matter  in  the  paper,  he  would  suggest,  as  a 
subject  of  investigation,  whether  tho  organic  matter  referred  to 
as  in  collodion  was  an  impurity,  or  a legitimate  part  of  tho 
substance  in  proper  combination. 

Mr.  Spiller  6aid  it  appeared  to  be  a difficult  matter  to  drive 
off  water  from  bromide  of  cadmium  by  heat  without  subliming 
the  salt. 

Lif.ut.  Abney  referred  to  the  keeping  properties  of  collodion 
albumen  plates  as  their  most  valuable  quality.  He  had  kept 
them  for  two  years,  and  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
keep  four  or  five  years,  although,  when  long  kept,  he  certainly 
preferred  to  give  a somewhat  longer  exposure. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  paid  a high 
tribute  to  the  value  and  practical  character  of  the  paper,  and 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  imperfect  health  prevented  Mr. 
Cooper  from  being  present. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  on  photo-water-marking,  was 
announced  for  the  next  meeting,  and  at  the  following  meeting 
Mr.  Rejlander  proposed  to  open  tho  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  cracking  of  negative  films. 

♦- 

S&nlfe  in  t \t  Stuincr. 

The  Eclipse  Expeditions. — We  understand  from  Mr, 
Brothers,  who  was  stationed  at  Syracuse,  that  six  photographs 
of  the  eclipse  were  obtained  during  totality.  One  of  these, 
number  4,  shows  the  corona  “ as  it  was  never  seen  on  glass 
before.”  The  eclipse  was  well  seen  at  this  station.  The  clouds 
which  concealed  the  earlier  stages  of  the  eclipse  passed  away 
from  the  sun  about  five  minutes  before  totality,  “ disclosing,” 
writes  Mr.  Brothers,  “ a scene  I shall  never  forget.” 

The  Eclipse. — We  have  received  from  several  correspon- 
dents card  photographs  of  the  eclipse,  which  are  all  more  or  less 
interesting  pictorially,  and  all  suggest  capital  moonlight  effects, 
the  appearance  of  a crescent  moon  being  presented,  generally  in 
the  midst  of  good  clouds.  The  effect  of  light  and  shade  obtained 
by  sun,  cloud,  and  a little  foreground  in  a card  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bidens,  of  Northampton,  is  very  good;  Mr.  R.  Symons,  of  Tenby, 
sends  one  with  fine  cloud  effects  ; Mr.  II.  C.  Lee,  ot  Blaenavon, 
sends  us  what  he  styles  “ a moonlight  scene,”  but  which  is 
evidently  a photograph  of  the  eclipse,  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Symons. 

The  Still  Question. — A correspondent  says : — “A  few  weeks 
back,  an  elderly  lady,  near  Menheuniot,  Cornwall,  had  a visit 


from  the  excise-man,  quite  promiscuous-like.  He  had  her  up 
for  having  a still  on  the  premises  without  a licence , and  brewing 
farmer's  gin.  Fined  £35  or  three  months.  A somewhat  similar 
case  at  Moretonhampstead,  Devon  : fine,  £50.  Photographers 
had  therefore  better  be  cautious  and  quiet  on  the  still  business. 
The  most  simple  and  reliable  way  to  work  tho  dissolving-dodge 
with  one  lantern  is  by  fastening  a piece  of  gauze  to  a spring 
soldered  on  to  the  tube  ; this  can  be  moved  up  and  down  in 
various  ways,  and  will  prove  a cheap  and  reliable  make-shift. 
Attempting  to  use  pieces  of  glass  is  a very  transparent  error.” 

Operators’  Specimens. — A correspondent  again  calls  our 
attention  to  the  detention  of  the  specimens  and  certificates  sent 
by  operators,  seeking  engagement,  to  employers.  He  says  : — 
“ On  the  third  of  December  I replied  to  an  advertisement  in 
your  columns  from  a gentleman  requiring  an  operator,  appli- 
cants to  forward  specimens  and  testimonials.  I sent  specimens 
and  my  original  testimonial  from  my  last  employer.  I have 
written  to  see  if  I could  get  them  returned,  but  have  received 
no  reply.  Having  only  a few  specimens,  it  has  been  a serious 
drawback  to  me  in  applying  for  other  situations.”  Such  de- 
tention often  is  the  result  of  neglect,  but  it  is  a cruel  neglect, 
which  should  not  occur.  An  operator,  however,  who  sends  away 
the  original  testimonial  he  possesses,  acts  foolishly,  as  a copy 
would  serve  just  as  well ; and,  as  we  have  before  advised, 
operators  should  take  care  to  produce  for  themselves  a few 
negatives,  from  which  they  could  always  print  specimens. 

Iron  and  Pyro  Mixed.— A correspondent  of  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  says : — “ I can  recommend  the  following  : 
I take  a new  iron  developer,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
when  I go  out  to  make  landscapes,  I carry  my  pyrogallic  acid 
in  a bottle,  and  mix  the  dry  acid  on  the  spot,  making  about 
what  I think  I shall  want  in  one  or  two  hours.  I put  the  dry 
acid  into  the  iron  developer,  and  shake  until  it  is  dissolved. 
I am  guided  by  the  work  I am  doing  as  to  quantity,  and  the 
colour  of  the  developer  is  a good  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of 
pyro  you  have  put  in.  The  more  pyro,  the  darker  the  developer. 
It  is  well  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade,  for  it 
sometimes  turns  black  and  inky  if  exposed  to  the  light.  It  is 
excellent  where  short  exposures  are  necessary.  I have  done 
some  good  work  with  it,  and  although  I prefer  the  iron  alone 
for  some  work,  I always  have  it  at  hand  in  case  of  need.” 

Irregular  Films. — The  same  correspondent  says : — “ I 
have  been  troubled  with  my  collodion  drying  in  holes  on  the 
plate,  and  have  tried  alcohol  to  reduce  it,  but  almost  always 
with  bad  results,  and  it  has  become  a serious  matter  with  me. 
A collodion  reduced  with  alcohol  loses  its  sensitiveness,  ®ad  if 
it  is  not  nearly  absolute,  it  will  dry  in  holes  almost  as  bad  as 
before  reducing,  on  account  of  the  water  it  contains.  It  became 
of  so  much  importance  to  me,  that  I began  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  thought  it  up  to  the  branches.  In  the  first  place, 
a good  and  well-balanced  collodion  is  all  right  to  use,  but  in 
keeping  it  must  lose  its  ether  much  faster  than  its  alcohol ; then 
what  does  it  want  ? Ether,  of  course  ; and  experience  has  proved 
it  to  me,  to  my  delight,  for  with  collodion  that  was  useless  to 
me  before  without  alcohol,  I now  have,  by  adding  ether,  a beau- 
tiful film,  with  which  I can  get  the  most  delicate  skies,  and 
without  any  perceptible  loss  of  sensitiveness.” 


Jnbfutiottfi. 


Provisional  protection  for  six  months  has  been  granted  for  the 
following  : — 

No.  2649.— W.  T.  Henley  and  D.  Spill,  junior,  both  of  North 
Woolwich,  Essex.  “Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  compounds  of  collodion.” — Dated  6th  October, 
1870. 

,,  2948. — W.  V.  Wallace,  of  Clapham,  Surrey.  “Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  surfaces  adapted  for  paintmg  photo- 
graphic and  other  printing.” — Dated  9th  November,  1870. 

,,  3036. — J.  B.  Sawyer,  of  Norwich,  Norfolk.  “Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  in  photo-mechanical 
printing.” — Dated  19th  November,  1870. 

Letters  patent  have  been  issued  for  the  following 
No.  1333. — B.  J.  Edwards,  of  6,  The  Grove,  Hackney.  “Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  photographic  printing.” — Dated  10tli 
May,  1870. 

,,  1473  — W.  Avery,  Redditch,  Worcester,  manufacturer.  “Im- 
provements in  cases  or  receptacles  for  needles,  pins,  matches, 
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pens,  cards,  stamps,  photographs,  cotton,  and  other  similar 
articles.” — Dated  21st  May,  1870. 

2202. — J.  M.  A.  Lacomme,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of  Euston 
Street,  Euston  Square.  “ Improved  means  of  exhibiting  in 
the  open  air,  advertisements,  photographic  views,  portraits  of 
pictures,  and  also  for  decorating  the  fronts  of  theatres  and 
other  buildings.” — Dated  8th  August,  1870. 

Specifications  published  during  the  last  three  months  : — 

Postage  Id.  each  extra. 

1870. 

No.  802. — C.  Janicot.  Producing  photographic  pictures  on 
fabrics  4d. 

,,  855. — M.  Chapman.  Album  4d. 

,,  941. — W.  McCraw.  Photography 4d. 

,,  1017. — W.  T.  Henley  and  D.  Spill,  junior.  Manufacture 
of  collodion,  &c.  lOd. 

,,  2101. — W.  R.  Lake.  Collodion  4d. 

Furnished  by 

L.  de  Fontainemoreau,  Patent  Agent, 

4,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  London, 

10,  Rue  de  la  Fiddlitd,  Paris. 

33,  Rue  des  Minimes,  Brussels. 
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Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  be  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  lhat  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  small  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formulae  have  been  staled  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  thaD  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  we  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formulae  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “ A Sub- 
scriber,” “An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 

South  Devon. — Rolling  very  much  improves  the  appearance  of  all 
photographs ; for  small  photographs  it  is  almost  imperative. 
They  certainly  never  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  negatives 
until  they  have  been  rolled.  As  rolling  presses  can  be  had  at  a 
moderate  cost,  we  certainly  strongly  recommend  them. 

A.  D.  O. — You  will  find  various  recipes  for  intensifiers  in  the 
Year-Book  you  have  just  received.  You  may  use  a pyrogallic 
acid  solution  consisting  of — 

Water  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Pyrogallic  acid 3 grains 

Citric  acid  3 „ 

To  this  add  a few  drops  of  a 20-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
at  the  time  of  using  it.  If  you  require  still  greater  intensity,  this 
may  be  followed  by  mercury  and  ammonia  as  you  propose  ; but, 
except  for  reproductions,  this  is  rarely  necessary.  We  have  plea- 
sure in  giving  information  and  advice  in  this  column  to  our 
readers.  We  make  no  charge  for  such  advice. 

Rusticus. — The  largest  manufacturers  of  silicate  of  soda  or  liquid 
glass  are  Gossage  and  Son,  Widnes,  near  Liverpool. 

S.  M. — We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  any  firm  who  would  under- 
take and  understand  the  building  of  photographic  glass-house, 
printing-room,  &c.  In  all  cases  which  we  have  known,  the 
builuer  has  required  specific  instructions  for  the  individual  struc- 
ture he  was  about  to  undertake. 

A Subscriber. — You  will  find  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued 
simple  instructions  for  the  preparation  and  management  of  a 
nitrate  bath,  and  also  various  particulars  on  rectifying  baths  in 
back  numbers  of  the  Year-Books  as  well  as  in  the  News. 

C.  C.  Cox. — The  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  your  hyposulphite 
fixing  bath  in  a metallic  form  without  the  use  of  sulphides  by  im- 
morsing  strips  of  copper  or  zinc.  The  only  disadvantage  is,  that 
the  precipitated  metal  is  apt  to  be  slightly  contaminated  by  the 
precipitant,  copper  or  zinc.  See  Mr.  Spiller’s  article  in  our 
Year-Book  just  issued. 


An  Amateur. — The  question  of  intensification  would  entirely 
depend  on  circumstances.  If  prints  on  ordinary  paper  were  re- 
quired, and  the  negatives  were  thin,  then  intensification  would  be 
employed.  For  many  purposes  negatives  thin  and  without  inten- 
sity are  required ; but  wherever  a negative  with  perfect  detail  has 
been  obtained,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adding  intensity.  Instan- 
taneous photography  depends  on  three  things  : chemicals  in  good 
condition,  good  light,  and  rapid  lens.  The  two  latter  are  very 
imperative,  and,  with  these  chemicals  in  ordinary  good  condition, 
will  servo.  A strong  developer  is  always  an  aid.  We  have 
published  many  articles  on  instantaneous  photography,  but  shall 
probably  give  the  matter  further  attention. 

F.  D.  W. — There  is  no  work  on  enlarging  with  magnesium  light. 
We  have  published  various  articles  giving  detailed  instructions 
and  formulae.  You  will  find  particulars  on  p.  37  of  our  Twelfth 
Volume,  and  p.  75  of  our  Thirteenth  Volume. 

J.  H. — The  slight  loss  of  gloss  which  follows  the  mounting  of 
enamelled  prints  is  due  to  the  damping,  which  removes  the  ex- 
tremely brilliant  surface  the  collodion  had  acquired  from  contact 
with  the  surfaco  of  the  plate  glass.  The  remedy  is,  to  use  a 
substance  for  mounting  which  shall  damp  the  print  as  little  as 
possible.  Hot  glue  will  answer  best ; ana,  if  skilfully  used,  will 
not,  in  any  sensible  degree,  decrease  the  brilliancy  of  the  surface. 
George  Field. — There  are  artists  who  undertake  the  retouching  of 
negatives,  some  of  whom  havo,  we  think,  advertised  in  our  pages. 
Amongst  others  you  may  apply  to  Mr.  Croughton,  14,  Cnurch 
Road,  Albert  Road,  H immersmith.  2.  We  do  not  think  photo- 
graphy is  going  down.  Thoroughly  good  plain  portraiture  will 
always  be  in  demand,  in  card  and  cabinet  sizes.  Salomon  pic- 
tures will  be  in  demand  in  some  circles,  and  so  with  coloured 
work  ; but  much  depends  on  the  district  and  class  of  customers. 
Enamels  are  not  yet  much  in  demand,  but  will  become  so,  we  havo 
no  doubt.  In  fact,  much  depends  upon  what  the  photographer 
chooses  to  bring  into  demand  by  doing  it  well  and  pushing  it. 
3.  We  are  not  sure. 

A Ne\v  Subscriber. — Of  the  lenses  you  mention  we  should  prefer 
the  triple. 

J.  C. — You  may  obtain  pure  coffee  of  a respectable  grocer  in  the 
ground  state,  and  may,  we  think,  rely  on  it. 

A Subscriber. — We  do  not  recommend  you  to  alter  your  studio  to 
obtain  a sloping  front  light.  Rather  make  arrangements  to  ex- 
clude direct  sunlight  by  means  of  thiu  semi-transparent  blinds  of 
tracing  linen.  It  is  probable  that  the  arrangement  of  M.  Adam- 
Salomon,  which  we  recently  described,  may  answer  your 
purpose. 

J.  G. — The  globe  lens  is  not  so  rapid  as  the  triple.  We  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  the  “new  globe  lens.”  The  question 
of  the  objects  in  question  being  in  focus  depends  chiefly  on  the 
length  of  focus  of  the  lens,  the  size  of  aperture,  and  the  distance 
of  the  camera  from  the  scene. 

Pastel. — In  our  own  hands  the  formula  on  p.  101  of  the  Year- 
Book  for  1870  answers  exceedingly  well.  In  the  Year-Book 
just  issued  you  will  find  additional  information.  The  occasional 
samples  of  that  prepared  by  Mawson  and  Swan  have  generally 
been  good.  The  process  produces  capital  prints  on  paper,  opal 
lass,  and  transparencies,  and  also  is  an  excellent  agent  in  repro- 
ucing  negatives ; but  it  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  dry-plate 
purposes. 

J.  A.  K \y. — Two  parts  of  copal  and  one  of  shellac  melted  together. 
When  fluid,  two  parts  of  boiled  linseed  are  added,  and  afterwards 
ten  parts  of  turpentine. 

E.  Cox. — The  name  of  the  firm  to  which  you  allude  is  Breese  and 
Co.,  Kelvin  Grove,  Sydenham.  The  letter  was  duly  addressed 
and  posted. 

S.  W.  Born. — Photographic  transparencies  of  scenes  in  connection 
with  the  war  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  F.  York,  of  87,  Lancaster 
Road,  Notting  Hill. 

E.  F.  F. — The  cards  are  pretty,  but  there  is  a slight  tendency  to 
hardness. 

Catt.  Turton. — Chalk  is  not  well  suited  for  retouching  negatives. 
For  broad  cloud  effects,  and  similar  things,  lithographic  chalk  is 
sometimes  useful.  We  prefer  a lead  pencil  You  will  find  hints 
in  Mr.  Croughton’s  article  in  our  last  Year-Book  (1870).  There 
is  also  a good  chapter  in  Newman’s  Harmonious  Colouring,  new 
edition.  2.  We  think  the  carbon  process  as  practised  by  the 
Autotype  Company  unquestionably  Dost.  3.  We  have  not  met 
with  a case  of  such  deposit  as  you  describe,  but  could  judge  better 
on  seeing  it.  Opal  prints  may  be  worked  with  water  colours  the 
same  as  paper  prints,  and,  if  well  done,  much  resemble  ivory. 
They  should  first  be  varnished,  a matt  varnish  answering  best. 

J.  Cunninqton. — Received. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  neit. 
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CAUSES  OF  FADING  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Whatever  improvement  may  be  made  in  carbon  printing, 
or  in  modes  of  photo-mechanical  printing,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  silver  printing  will  be  commonly  practised  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  possibly  never  entirely  abrogated. 
At  present  it  is  the  recognized  method  of  producing  prints, 
wherever  a limited  number  only  is  required  ; and  a system 
of  working  so  widespread,  deep-rooted,  familiar,  and,  in 
many  respects,  so  beautiful,  will  not  be  easily  superseded. 
In  establishments  of  the  highest  class,  and  amongst  the  most 
conscientious  photographers,  it  will  probably  be  abandoned 
for  the  more  trustworthy  carbon  process  ; but,  as  Mr.  Bovey 
remarks,  in  his  article  on  another  page,  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Uence  it  becomes  important  to  re  examiue  at  intervals  the 
well-worn  theme — the  causes  of  lading  in  silver  prints. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Bovey’s  article  we  received  a batch  of 
prints,  examples  of  the  experiments  he  describes.  The  prints 
are  brilliant,  well-toned,  on  capital  paper,  and,  where  not 
tainted  by  decay,  are  sufficiently  excellent  to  have  warranted 
the  greatest  confidence  in  their  stability.  The  cause  of  the 
decay  is  but  too  evident:  the  photographer'siefenoir.sulphur, 
is  the  offender.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  only  too  common ; 
but  here  it  was  intentionally  induced,  as  a verification  of 
opinions  based  on  general  observation.  The  impression  is 
commonly  entertained  that  mounting  and  mounting  mate 
rials  contribute  seriously  to  the  production  of  fading,  and 
experience  justifies  the  conclusion.  But  these  are  unmouuted 
prints,  in  which  the  sole  cause  of  decaj"  is  the  contact  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
produce  decomposition  rather  than  fixation.  All  the  prints 
described  by  Mr.  Bovey  were  well  washed  ; but  no  amount  of 
washing  will  remove  sulphide  of  silver  once  present,  nor 
prevent  its  spread  throughout  the  print  when  once  present 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  only  contact  which  can  take  place 
between  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  danger  to  the 
print  is  that  prescribed  in  a properly  constituted  fixing  bath, 
where  the  latter  salt  is  present  in  sufficient  excess  to  form  the 
sweet  soluble  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver,  which 
can  be  removed  by  washing,  and  leave  the  print  without  any 
internal  cause  of  decay.  Any  contact  of  the  silver  priut 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  smaller  proportion  than  that 
in  the  fixing  bath  issues  in  a series  of  decompositions  which 
end  in  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver.  The  smaller  the 
trace  of  hyposulphite  the  more  dangerous  to  the  print, 
because  its  action  is  not  in  such  case  always  apparent  at  once. 

Hence,  besides  the  ordinary  causes  of  imperfect  fixation — 
namely,  the  continued  use  of  the  same  solution,  weakness, 
or  acidity  of  the  solution,  prints  sticking  together,  and 
extremely  cold  weather — other  less  suspected  causes,  such  as 
the  use  of  dishes  or  fingers  which  have  touched  hypo- 
sulphite, the  dust  of  hyposulphite  arising  from  dried  up 
spilled  solutions,  and  minute  traces  from  other  causes,  arc 


amongst  the  fatal  causes  of  the  evil.  In  a private  letter 
accompanying  the  prints,  Mr.  Bovey  mentions  some  of  the 
points  suggested  by  his  experiments.  They  are  these  : — 

“ First.  The  results  of  my  experiments  afford  ample 
proof  that  sulphide  of  silver  is  the  immediate  cause  of  print 
fading. 

‘'Second.  Acting  by  catalysis,  a minute  quantity  of  sulphide 
of  silver  attacks  each  atom  of  silver  of  which  the  print  is 
composed,  until  the  whole  is  converted  into  a sulphurous 
compound.  Atmospheric  influences,  especially  humidity, 
hasten  such  decomposition. 

“Third.  Sulphur  might  be  introduced  by  means  inde- 
pendent of  those  alluded  to  in  my  paper.  Stale  albumen 
is  probably  a prolific  source  of  sulphurous  introduction. 

“ Fourth.  There  is  every  reason  to  show  that  decomposi- 
tion is  set  up  before  the  free  nitrate  is  removed  from  the 
print,  and,  once  begun,  no  subsequent  treatment  can  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  print.  Discolouration  occasioned 
by  imperfect  washing  is  not  followed  by  the  obliteration  of 
the  picture.” 

Fading  is  not  a necessary  condition  of  a silver  print, 
and  photographers  should  take  care  that  it  is  not  a probable 
condition.  Produced  with  due  care,  and  kept  with  ordinary 
precaution,  the  silver  print  has  a reasonably  long  tenure 
of  existence.  The  evil  is  not  that  a silver  print  must  fade, 
but  that  it  may.  We  fear  the  time  will  not  arrive  when  it 
may  be  said  of  a silver  print  that  it  shall  not  fade;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  photographer  should  not  be  able 
to  send  out  silver  prints  of  which  he  can  say  that  all  pre- 
ventible  causes  of  fading  have  been  eliminated,  and  that  the 
chances  of  decay  have  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 


LOTTERIES  AND  ART-UNIONS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A recent  prosecution  at  Lambeth  Police  Court  may  be 
instructive  to  photographers,  some  of  whom  occasionally 
establish  ‘‘art-unions” — or,  in  reality,  lotteries — to  give  a 
stimulus  to  business.  The  case  in  question,  as  stated  in  the 
daily  press,  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

William  Cannon,  jeweller,  14,  Kennington  Road,  and  James 
Stevenson,  landlord  of  the  Oxford  Arms,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  were  charged,  the  first  as  the  principal  in  getting  up  a 
lottery,  and  the  other  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  it.  Mr  Poland, 
instructed  by  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  prosecuted;  and  Mr. 
[ Straight,  instructed  by  Mr.  Woodham,  defended.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  said  the  proceedings  had  been  taken  under  the 
10th  and  llth  illiam  III.,  and  the  42nd  George  III.,  under 
which  all  lotteries  were  illegal,  except  when  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  parties  getting  up  the  same  were  to  be  considered 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  He 
referred  to  two  decisions  in  the  superior  courts,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  gifts  presented  to  an  audience  were  illegal,  and  contrary 
to  the  Lottery  Act.  In  this  case,  the  defendant  Cannon  was  a 
jeweller,  No.  14,  Kennington  Road,  and  the  defendant  Stevenson 
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u licensed  victualler,  keeping  tlie  Oxford  Arms,  Westminster 
Bridge  lload.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  had  been  called  to 
the  lottery,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  hooks  and  tickets  had  been 
sold,  and  agents  allowed  ten  per  cent.  The  learned  counsel  read 
a bill-head,  “The  South  London  Art  Union,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  William  Cannon,  14,  Kennington  Road.  Tickets  6d. 
each.”  The  bill  further  stated  that  “ the  Union  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  extending  a taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  prizes  will  consist  of  photographs,  plain  and  coloured  in  oil 
and  water-colour;  also  engravings.  Some  good  watches  and 
jewellery  will  be  issued.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting 
the  works  of  art,  that  they  may  be  of  the  highest  order.”  His 
Worship  would  see  also,  by  the  bill,  that  it  was  stated  to  be 
“according  to  Act  of  Parliament  21st  and  22nd  Vic.  cap.  102,”  but 
by  the  evidence  he  should  call  it  would  be  clearly  seen  there  was 
no  pretence  for  such  a lottery  to  be  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  that  statute.  After  hearing  several  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
ti m,  Mr.  Straight  proposed  an  adjournment.  Mr.  Ellison  said 
it  was  a proper  request,  and  the  case,  which  had  created  much 
nterest,  was  then  adjourned. 

No  decision  bas  as  yet  been  given  ; but  it  appears  that 
no  doubt  exists  ot  the  illegality  of  the  transaction,  and  as  it 
appears  closely  analogous  to  some  similar  projects  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  photographers  under  the  impres- 
sion that  “ art-unions  ” had  been  legalized,  it  is  important 
that  the  subject  should  be  better  understood.  Hitherto,  no 
photographic  project  of  the  kind  has,  we  believe,  been 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  administrators  of  the 
law,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a piece  of  good  fortune 
which  might  not  be  repeated.  For  reasons  sufficient  to  the 
legislature,  all  lotteries  were  suppressed  in  this  country  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III  and 
George  III.  About  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  with  a view 
to  popularize  art  in  this  country,  the  idea  ot  an  art-union 
was  projected  ; a scheme  the  subscribers  to  which  received 
a certain  specific  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a work  of  art 
for  the  money  contributed,  and  the  chance  of  a valuable 
prize,  also  a work  of  art.  This  scheme  was,  of  course,  in 
the  nature  of  a lottery,  and  contravened  the  law  ; but,  as 
its  aim  was  unquestionably  good,  certain  acts  of  indemnifi- 
cation were  passed,  and  eventually,  in  the  year  1846,  an 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  for  Legalizing  Art-unions”  was 
passed.  But  this  legalization  only  becomes  operative  under 
certain  conditions.  Art-unions  were  to  be  deemed  lawful 
a:  sociations,  provided  they  became  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter,  or  provided  that  the  deed  of  partnership  or  instru- 
ments of  association  have  received  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  matter 
is  very  simple.  All  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  prizes 
by  lot  or  chance,  whether  under  the  name  of  art-unions  or 
not,  are  illegal  still,  unless  the  preliminary  permission  pre- 
scribed by  the  Art-unions  Act  is  obtained  ; and  all  indi- 
viduals and  associations  holding  such  lotteries  or  distribu- 
tions arc  liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  awarded  to  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 


CARBON  PRINTING  VERSUS  SILVER  PRINTING. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  pleasure  in  permitting  in 
these  pages  the  utmost  freedom  of  courteous  discussion  of 
all  questions  concerning  jihotography  and  photographers, 
and  the  candid  expression  of  reasonably  intelligent  views 
in  connection  with  the  art,  whether  they  accord  with  our 
own  convictions  or  not.  Where  we  conceive  the  opinions 
expressed  are  based  on  inaccurate  or  insufficient  premises, 
or  where  it  seems  that  the  conclusions  do  not  follow' 
logically  upon  the  facts,  it  becomes  our  duty  at  times,  in 
publishing  the  views  of  correspondents  or  contributors, 
to  point  out  the  source  of  the  error.  On  another  page  we 
print  the  impressions  of  a photographer,  of  large  experience, 
as  to  some  of  the  causes  of  fading  in  silver  prints,  and  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  carbon  printing,  upon  which 
we  think  a few  remarks  desirable.  On  the  subject  of 
silver  printing,  where  Mr.  Bovey's  experience  is  large,  we 
agree  generally  with  his  conclusions.  Upon  the  subject 
of  carbon  printing,  his  remarks,  based  rather  upon  obser- 
vation than  experience,  or  upon  the  experience  of  others 


rather  than  his  own,  we  think  his  conclusions  erroneous  ; 
and  the  error  is  twofold,  being  based  upon  insufficient 
evidence,  and  upon  a fallacious  estimate  of  the  tendency 
of  the  evidence  adduced. 

Mr.  Bovey  states  that,  notwithstanding  the  assiduous 
effort  with  which  carbon  printing  has  been  pushed  for 
half  a dozen  years,  it  has  met  with  a slender  amount  of 
success.  Photographers  generally,  with  unrelenting 
obstinacy,  produce  their  prints  in  the  old-fashioned  wray, 
in  spite  of  the  speedy  decay  of  much  of  their  work  ; and 
he  thinks  that  this  persistency  is  not  due  to  the  influence 
of  vested  interests,  or  to  the  tenacity  with  which  men 
stick  to  something  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  which 
answers  their  purpose  moderately  well,  rather  than  aban- 
don it  for  something  unfamiliar,  but  is  due  solely  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  unfamiliar  substitute  proposed.  Carbon 
printing,  it  is  affirmed,  produces  inferior  results  to  silver 
printing,  and  at  a greater  cost.  The  fact  of  the  alleged 
non-success  of  carbon  printing  is  also  incidentally  adduced 
as  an  argument  against  its  value,  as  “ there  arc  few  so 
blind  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a ready  adoption  of 
improvements  is  the  surest  road  to  success.”  Now  as  we, 
with  at  least  as  ample  means  of  being  familiar  with  all  the 
evidence  as  the  majority  of  persons  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, believe  these  conclusions  to  be  altogether  fallacious, 
it  is  our  duty  briefly  to  express  our  convictions,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  based. 

It  is  implied  that  carbon  printing  has  been  tried,  and 
proved  a failure.  But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  it  has  not 
been  tried.  We  doubt  if  there  are  a dozen,  or  even  half 
a dozen,  portraitists  in  the  kingdom  that  have  tried  it  on 
any  commercial  scale.  We  do  not  know  one  in  London 
who  has  done  so.  We  do  not  know  one  anywhere  who 
has  done  so,  and  given  it  up.  We  know  of  some  who  are 
making  special  arrangements  for  its  general  adoption.  In 
every  establishment  where  it  has  been  introduced  in 
earnest  it  has  continued  in  use,  and  in  all  with  which  we 
are  personally  familiar  it  has  given  satisfaction. 

On  the  score  of  beauty,  Mr.  Bovey  unconsciously 
admits  the  superiority  of  carbon  - or,  rather,  permits  one 
of  his  witnesses  to  do  so ; “ With  a good  negative  the 
Autotype  can  show  superior  results,  but  with  the  usual 
run  of  negatives  the  process  is  a mistake.”  This  witness 
proves  considerably  too  much : he  proves  that  his  usual 
run  of  experience  is  with  bad  negatives,  and  is,  therefore, 
rather  condemnatory  of  the  negatives  than  the  printing 
process  ; and  next,  that  with  good  negatives  carbon  is 
superior  to  silver.  As  all  negatives  should  be  good  ones, 
and  as  the  majority  mii/ht  be,  a process  which  presses 
upon  the  photographer  the  necessity  of  producing  them 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  condemned.  Nothing 
more  encourages  carelessness  in  working  than  immunity 
from  its  consequences.  When,  some  years  ago,  the 
practice  prevailed  of  masking  negatives  to  print -in  what 
was  termed  a French  background,  slovenly  operating  was 
not  unusual,  and  stained,  imperfect  backgrounds  com- 
mon. When  the  card  mania  set  in,  clean  working  be- 
came a necessity,  and  soon  became  the  rule.  Further,  if 
with  good  negatives  superior  results  to  silver  may  be 
obtained  with  carbon,  but  with  faulty  negatives  less 
perfect  results,  the  conclusion  follows  that  printers  are 
more  familiar  with  the  capacities  of  silver  jointing,  and 
can  better  adajit  them  to  “dodge”  the  defects  of  the 
negative;  and  that  an  equal  familiarity  with  the  possibi- 
lities of  carbon  printing  will  jnobablv  jjroduce  equal  skill 
in  humouring  faulty  negatives. 

That  carbon  prints  from  the  same  negatives  are,  in  all 
instances,  equal  in  beauty  to  silver  prints  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  affirm.  In  many  cases  the  comparison  is  in 
favour  of  silver  jirinting  in  richness,  depth,  and  trans- 
parency. This  is  not  surprising.  The  perfection  of 
silver  printing  is  the  result  of  thirty  years’  experience 
with  many  thousands  of  workers  ; carbon  printing  is  the 
result  of  six  years’  experience  of  a few  individuals,  pro- 
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bably  not  as  many  in  units  as  the  silver  printers  have  been 
in  thousands.  The  fact  that  carbon  prints  have  been 
produced  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  silver  prints — and  we 
have  seeu  many  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired — proves 
the  possibility ; the  rest  is  a matter  of  experience  and 
practice. 

The  question  of  cost  requires  but  few  words.  Until 
carbon  printing  has  become  much  more  general,  no  fair 
comparison  can  be  made ; but  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  M.  Braun,  who  has  worked  carbon  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  photographer,  finds  the  cost  less 
than  that  of  silver  printing,  and  his  evidence  is  the  most 
weighty  which  can,  for  the  present,  be  adduced. 

The  suggestion  that  carbon  printing  must  be  wrong  in 
some  particular,  because  it  has  not  become  more  common, 
scarcely  requires  serious  refutation ; no  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  anything  is  so  fallacious  as  that  based  upon  its 
progress  in  a limited  time,  especially  if  the  said  thing  have 
to  supersede  something  which  has  become  universal, 
familiar,  easy,  and  affords  a temporary  success.  Apparent 
gain,  obtained  immediately  by  easy  and  familiar  means,  is 
generally  preferred  by  the  majority  of  mankind  to  advan- 
tage possibly  higher  and  more  certain,  but  certainly  more 
remote,  because  change,  effort,  and  training  must  intervene 
before  it  is  acquired.  The  history  of  every  advance  in 
civilization  demonstrates  this.  No  reform — social,  moral, 
or  political ; no  improvement  in  science,  art,  or  iudustry — 
has  ever  been  secured  without  a struggle,  often  a pro- 
tracted one,  not  simply  with  vested  interests,  but  with 
established  habits  and  ideas,  generally  defended  with  an 
obstinacy  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  their  absurdity, 
the  arguments  advanced  in  their  defeuce  beiug  rarely  more 
cogent  than  that  common  at  one  time  amongst  old-fashioned 
farmers  in  defence  of  the  now  abandoned  lumbering 
wooden  plough,  to  the  effect  that  “ an  iron  ploughshare 
caused  weeds  to  grow.”  Carbon  printing  has  been  in 
existence  as  a possibility  for  about  six  years.  It  has  been 
thesubjectof  constant  experiment  and  improvement  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  Some  of  the  most  specific  improve- 
ments in  point  of  facile  practice  have  been  made  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  The  whole  facts  gravely  weighed,  it 
would  have  been  a marvel  if  it  had  made  much  greater 
progress  in  superseding  silver  printing  than  it  has  done. 
Photographers  are  already  familiar  with  silver  printing  ; 
all  their  plant  is  made  with  a view  to  its  practice ; all 
their  experience  is  based  thereon.  Professional  photo- 
graphers must  produce  immediate  results  to  live,  and  they 
cling  most  naturally  to  the  process  which  gives  these 
results.  If  successful,  they  are  too  busy  to  experiment 
with  radical  change  ; if  they  are  unsuccessful,  they  cannot, 
or  think  they  cannot,  afford  it.  Amateur  photographers 
are  generally  chiefly  interested  in  getting  some  results 
from  their  negatives,  printing  at  all  rarely  present  .,g 
many  charms  for  them.  And  all  are  disposed  to  b.  .eve 
that  the  one  cardinal  defect  of  silver  prints,  instability, 
is  not  an  inherent  one  ; that  it  is  due  to  accidental  care- 
lessness in  production,  which  ought  not  to  occur  again  ; 
that  it  is  due  to  some  incidental  neglect  in  preser- 
vation, which  is  the  fault  of  the  custodian  ; that  it  is  due 
to  some  accidental  defect  in  paper,  cardboard,  or  mounting 
material,  which  is  not  the  fault  in  the  process  ; or  that  at 
least  something  will  shortly  turn  up  to  give  the  prints  the 
absolute  perinanencey  so  much  desiderated.  With  the 
actual  beauty  of  result  which  thirty  years’  experience  has 
rendered  easily  attainable  in  silver  printing,  and  the 
universality  of  its  practice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
unfamiliar  six-year  old  bantling,  carbon  printing,  should 
have  done  little  as  yet  to  supersede  the  old,  familiar,  and 
effective,  but  unstable  silver  process. 

The  notion  that  carbon  printing  has  been  assiduously 

ushed  appears  to  us  to  be  curiously  erroneous.  Pushed 

y whom  V Mr.  Swan,  to  whom  its  existence  as  a possible 
process  is  due,  never  pushed  it.  lie  is  by  nature  and  habit 
a student;  by  occupation  an  exceedingly  busy  man, 


having  the  personal  management  of  a large  and  im- 
portant business.  By  an  over-exhausting  effort,  he  worked 
out  carbon  printing  to  a very  perfect  practical  issue,  on 
a commercial  scale.  But  he  was  neither  by  nature  nor 
opportunity  a propagandist.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a company,  who  find  their  account  in  working  it  very  ex- 
tensively and  successfully,  rather  than  in  spending  much 
effort  to  induce  others  to  do  so.  Who,  then,  has  had  a 
specific  interest  in  pushing  the  matter?  The  complaint 
has  often  reached  us  that  the  facilities  for  getting  the 
materials  are  insufficient.  The  fact  that  what  used  "to  be 
called  a restrictive  policy,  in  imposing  license  charges,  at 
one  time  prevailed,  has  been  thesubjectof  much  comment. 
The  company  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  they  continued  the  successful  and  profitable 
practice  of  the  process,  the  time  must  come  when  it  would 
be  in  demand,  and  have  rather  occupied  themselves  in 
preparing  for  the  perfect  and  profitable  manufacture  of 
the  materials  for  present  and  probable  demand,  than  in 
extensive  or  systematic  propagandism.  The  chief  pushing 
the  process  has  received  has  been  given  by  ourselves  and 
other  photographic  journalists,  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
a manifest  duty,  have  persistently  kept  before  photo- 
graphers a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  permanent  printing 
wras  a possibility,  and  that  the  “ bye- word  and  shame  ” of 
instability  was  no  longer  a necessity  in  the  productions 
of  their  art. 

W e might  multiply  arguments  on  this  subject ; but  we 
have  already  exceeded  the  space  we  can  devote  to  it. 
The  subject  is  important,  however,  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. T ie  written  opinions  by  Mr.  Bovey  probably 
represent  the  thought  or  spoken  ideas  of  others,  and  it 
becomes  our  duty,  therefore,  in  giving  them  a concrete 
form,  to  point  out  wherein  they  are  erroneous.  Instability 
is  the  stigma  of  the  art : a process  exists  whereby  it  can 
be  removed.  The  natural  opponents  in  the  shape  of 
vested  interests,  conservatism,  sluggishness,  and  honest 
attachment  to  the  old  method,  interpose  strong  barriers 
against  radical  change,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  aid  in 
removing  unnecessary,  fallacious  objections  to  improve- 
ment. Mechanical  printing  processes,  however  perfect, 
will  not,  it  is  probable,  ever  take  a place  in  ordinary 
portraiture  where  a few  impressions  are  required.  Carbon 
printing,  we  believe,  will  do  this  in  the  best  establishments, 
and  at  no  distant  day. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  conditions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  exhibitors  in  the  department  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
which  photography  is  classified,  will  be  useful  to  many  of 
our  readers.  After  enumerating  the  objects  included  in 
the  class,  which  consists  of  all  kinds  of  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, carving,  modelling,  engraving,  lithography,  architec- 
tural designs,  tapestry,  embroidery,  carpets,  designs  for 
decorative  art,  and  copies  of  ancient  works  of  art,  as  well 
as  photography,  the  rules  proceed : — 

* II.  No  artist  can  be  allowed  to  exhibit  more  than  two 
works  of  each  kind,  one  of  which  at  least  must  not,  except  under 
special  conditions,  have  been  previously  exhibited  in  London, 
but  he  may  send  works  of  as  many  different  kinds  as  he  pleases : 
thus  the  same  artist  may  send  for  admission  two  oil  paintings, 
two  water-colour  paintings,  two  paintings  on  enamel,  porcelain, 
&c.,  also  two  sculptures  in  marble,  two  in  wood,  &c. 

III.  Paintings  and  sculptures  may  be  either  separate  works, 
or  form  part  of  the  decoration  of  objects  of  utility,  e.g.,  vases  in 
pottery,  fans,  panels  for  furniture,  wood  carving  for  furniture,  &c., 
provided  that  such  objects  are  entitled  to  1)3  classed  as  works  of 
Fine  Art. 

IV.  All  works  of  Art,  except  reproductions  of  ancient  and 

• In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committees, 
this  rule  will  be  suspended  in  the  first  Exhibition  ; artists  w ill  consequently 
be  at  liberty  to  submit  any  number  of  works  whether  previously  exhibited 
or  not. 
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mediaeval  works,  must  have  been  executed  by  living  artists,  or  by 
artists  deceased  within  five  years. 

V.  A producer  will  be  permitted  to  exhibit  reproductions  of 
any  number  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  works  of  art. 

VI.  Foreign  works  may  be  sent  with  the  Certificate  of  ad- 
mission given  by  the  respective  Governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  produced.  Foreign  works  sent  without  such 
Certificate,  and  all  works  of  British  subjects,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  judges  appointed  for  the  respective 
classes,  whose  decisions  will  be  final,  and  may  be  ascertained  on 
application  at  the  Exhibition  Building. 

VIII.  The  Commissioners  cannot  undertake  to  receive  any 
package  whieh  may  be  presented  by  carriers.  Foreign  artists 
whose  works  are  not  sent  through  a Foreign  Government  should 
consign  their  works  to  an  agent  in  London. 

IX.  Each  picture,  drawing,  or  series  of  drawings  relating  to 
one  subject,  must  be  in  a separate  frame,  except  very  small  minia- 
tures, or  sculptured  gems,  any  number  of  which  may  be  placed  in 
a frame  not  exceeding  a foot  square. 

X.  All  pictures  and  drawings  must,  excepting  in  special  cases, 
be  in  gilt  frames.  Drawings  with  wide  margins  are  inadmissible. 
Excessive  breadth  in  frames,  as  well  as  largely  projecting  mould- 
ings, may  prevent  pictures  obtaining  the  situation  they  otherwise 
merit ; and  oval  frames  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  difficult  of 
arrangement. 


XI.  The  prices  of  works  to  be  disposed  of,  carefully  described 
as  in  the  next  paragraph,  may  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary. 

XII.  A list  of  the  works  submitted  for  approval  must  be  sent 
with  them.  The  title  of  the  work  and  the  artist’s  name  should 
be  written  upon  or  securely  attached  to  each  object,  as  well  as  the 
number  (if  there  be  more  than  one)  to  which  it  refers  in  his  list ; 
particular  accuracy  is  requested  in  this  respect. 

XIII.  All  objects  of  Fine  Art  must  be  delivered  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building.  South  Kensington,  into  the  charge  of  the  proper 
officers,  unpacked  and  ready  for  immediate  exhibition,  and  free  of 
all  charges  for  carriage,  etc.,  on  the  following  dates  : — 

On  Wednesday,  15  February,  Sculpture  not  applied  to  works  of 

utility. 


On  Thursday, 
On  Friday, 

On  Saturday, 
On  Monday, 
On  Tuesday, 


1G 

17 

18 
20 
21 


On  Wednesday,  22 
On  Thursday, 

On  Friday, 

On  Saturday, 

On  Monday, 


27 

28 


Painting  applied  to  works  of  utility. 

Sculpture  applied  to  works  of  utility. 

Engraving.  Lithography,  Photo- 
graphy, etc. 

Architectural  Designs,  Drawings, 
and  Models. 

Tapestries,  Carpets,  Embroideries, 
etc. 

Designs  for  all  kinds  of  Decorative 
Manufactures. 

Copies  of  Pictures,  Mosaics,  Enamels, 
etc. 

Painting  not  applied  to  works  of 
utility. 


On  Tuesday, 

XIV.  To  every  work,  when  exhibited,  will  be  attached  a 
label,  prepared  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  which  will  con- 
tain the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  subject. 

2.  The  artist’s  name. 

3.  His  address. 

4.  The  price,  if  for  sale,  unless  the  Exhibitor  objects. 

5.  The  date  of  execution. 

6.  Any  explanations. 


XV.  Forms  of  application  for  admission  will  be  forwarded  on 
demand. 


-c- 


AMEKICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Emigration  or  Photographers  to  America The 

Scarcity  of  Competent  Photographers—  Chloride  of 
Palladium  for  Toning  Glass  Positives. 

Emigration  of  Photographers  to  America. — In  your  issue  of 
December  16th,  you  published  Mr.  Schone’s  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  I only  allude  to  it  to  bring  up  one  or  two 
other  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  From  time  to  time  1 


meet  a great  many  photographers  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  I always  take  pleasure  in  assisting  them  to 
situations  when  in  my  power.  Intercourse  with  them  has 
convinced  me  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  driving  as 
we  are  here,  from  morning  until  night,  and  I have  seen 
them  sometimes  look  appalled  at  the  work  that  is  done  in 
one  of  our  American  studios  in  a single  day.  When  the 
sun  shines  the  people  go  to  the  photographers  in  swarms, 
and  they,  of  course,  endeavour  to  make  as  many  negatives 
as  possible,  lest  they  lose  some  of  their  custom.  This,  of 
course,  compels  all  hands  to  be  active,  and  the  hours  that 
Mr.  Schone  has  given  as  the  working  hours  here,  are  hours 
of  real  constant  toil,  one  sitting  following  another  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  not  much  time  allowed  over  each  subject 
either.  A photographer  from  abroad,  if  he  be  accustomed 
to  take  things  more  leisurely,  will  have  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  American  hurry  and  drive  before  he  can  gain  the 
best  of  wages.  Still  there  is  much  to  encourage  foreign 
photographers  to  come  here,  and  I am  sure  we  are  glad  to 
have  all  the  talent  you  can  spare  us. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  artist  photographers — Car- 
butt,  Kurtz,  Fenuemore,  Scholtin,  Roche,  Cremer,  Open- 
ecke,  Merz,  and  many  others — are  foreigners,  and  just  as 
much  esteemed  as  our  own  native  talent.  We  have  a large 
country  here.  With  a little  capital  one  can  readily  begin, 
and  soon  rise  if  he  be  content  to  live  frugally  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  have  a stout  heart.  There  is  much  jostling  and 
grinding  down  of  the  weak,  but  if  a man  is  persistent  and 
pushes,  he  will  succeed  gloriously. 

The  Scarcity  of  Competent  Photographers  is  becoming  quite 
a serious  matter  with  us,  and  there  is  a fine  chance  for  the 
young  talent  that  may  enter  the  field.  Is  it  the  same  with 
you  ? There  are  plenty  of  incompetents,  but  for  real  good 
photographic  operators  and  printers  there  is  an  active 
demand  now. 

Photography  has  grown  and  advanced,  but  the  number 
of  good  tasteful  operators  has  not  increased  in  due  pro- 
portion. There  are  general  reasons  for  this.  One  is,  that 
the  young  men  do  not  see  sufficient  promise  of  remunera- 
tion in  the  business  to  attract  them  to  it,  perhaps.  Some 
argue  that  photography  promises  as  much  as  any  mechani- 
cal vocation  ; but,  then,  will  you  class  photography  with 
mechanics?  If  you  will,  drop  that  idea  at  once.  Photo- 
graphy is  an  art,  and  the  time  is  very  rapidly  approaching 
when  it  will  be  such  an  art  that  only  the  educated  and 
skilled  can  reach  up  to  its  requirements,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  it  will  get  ahead  of  us.  ‘-What  are  we  to  do,  then?” 
you  ask.  I suggest  the  following : — 

Take  apprentices  and  educate  them  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  our  black  art.  The  day  when  any  mechanic  can  take  a 
few  lessons  in  manipulations,  buy  an  outfit,  and  then 
establish  himself  as  a professional  photographer,  is  over, 
and  the  sooner  that  fact  is  realized  the  better  for  blessed 
photography. 

If  your  son  desires  to  become  a painter,  he  must  go 
through  a course  of  study  and  practice  to  fit  him  for  his 
chosen  vocation  ; and  so  with  all  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions. So  it  should,  and  so  it  must  be  hereafter,  with 
photography,  if  we  desire  to  maintain  it  as  an  art.  Select 
young  lads,  fresh  from  school,  ■whom  you  think  have  the 
taste  and  talent,  and  bear  them  up  until  they  are  taught 
thoroughly  every  branch  of  the  art,  from  cleaning  glass  to 
posing  and  lighting  the  model.  This  will  take,  to  do  it 
right,  from  three  to  five  years.  When  your  fledgling  is 
competent,  then  fly  from  under  him,  and  either  let  him  go 
it  alone,  or  employ  him  on  wages  on  which  he  can  live 
and  lay  by  something,  or  take  him  in  as  a partner.  Our 
conviction  is,  that  if  this  were  done,  photography  would  in 
a few  years  be  entirely  cleared  of  incompetents,  and  would 
be  more  respected,  more  sought  after,  more  patronized, 
and  be  able  to  boast  of  having  enough  men  of  talent  in  it 
to  cope  with  its  continued  and  ever  to  be  continued  rapid 
growth. 
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Harrison's  Head  Rest. — Excuse  me  if  I bring  up  a 
personal  matter.  I see  Mr.  James  Harrison,  in  your  own 
pages  and  in  those  of  a contemporary,  expresses  himself 
rather  sore,  because  Ur.  Vogel  has  described  in  your 
pages  a novelty  pertaining  to  a head-rest  which  happens 
to  bear  my  name.  Because  Mr.  Harrison  chooses  to  enact 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle,  I should  not  be  accused  of  doing 
him  a wrong,  for  I beg  to  assure  him,  with  the  best  of 
feeling,  that  I have  had  no  intention  of  doing  him  an 
injury,  and  I will  prove  it  to  him.  About  the  middle  of 
1807  I observed,  in  an  English  journal,  a description  of 
his  head  and  body  rest,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  its 
utility  and  advantages.  Supposing  that  no  one  would  be 
so  foolish  as  to  import  such  an  apparatus  when  it  could 
be  made  at  home  so  much  cheaper,  I re-published  the 
article  alluded  to  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for 
January  1867,  page  250,  hoping  that  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers would  take  the  hint,  and  manufacture  the 
machine  for  the  American  public.  No  one  did  it,  and, 
thinking  over  the  matter,  I devised  what  I considered  an 
improvement,  and  what  would  enable  the  photographer 
to  do  with  two  or  three  less  screws  to  work  than  I under- 
stood Mr.  Harrison’s  to  have.  In  the  March  (1868)  issue 
of  Philadelphia  Photographer,  page  74,  I described  my  im- 
provement, and,  without  saying  it  was  mine,  did  give 
Mr.  Harrison  full  credit  for  his  part  of  the  invention.  In 
1869  I made  still  further  alterations.  The  machine 
seemed  too  heavy  for  some  of  our  people  to  lift,  so  I put  it 
on  wheels,  so  it  could  be  moved  about,  with  a contrivance 
to  throw  it  off  the  wheels  when  it  was  in  actual  use. 
This  I described  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  of  1869,  and  again  alluded  to  Mr.  Harrison. 
Dr.  Vogel,  in  his  description  in  your  pages,  forgot  that 
last  alteration.  Now  if  Mr.  Harrison  will  take  the  trouble 
to  see  the  pages  of  the  magazine  to  which  1 have  alluded, 
I am  sure  he  must  feel  that  I have  endeavoured  to  do 
him  full  justice.  1 have  seen  his  machine  in  New  York, 
but,  as  I said  in  the  beginning,  he  cannot  hope  to  reap 
benefit  from  its  sale  here,  for  duties,  freight,  &c.,  would 
make  it  too  costly.  If  he  has  never  seen  mine,  I will 
gladly  present  him  with  one  if  he  will  bear  the  expenses 
from  here  to  his  studio ; then  let  him  call  in  his  neigh- 
bours, and  before  them  let  him  decide  whose  is  the 
prettiest  and  the  best.  1 should  not  have  said  so  much, 
for  I despise  anything  like  controversy,  but  I did  not 
want  Mr.  Harrison  to  feel  that  I had  deliberately  injured 
him,  or  that  Dr.  Vogal  would  either. 

Chloride  of  Palladium  for  Toning  Glass  Positives. — One 
little  practical  dodge,  and  1 am  done.  I will  give  it  to 
you  as  taken  down  from  my  friend  J.  C.  Browne  Esq.,  to 
whom  I am  indebted  for  the  idea  : — “ Now  that  slides  for 
the  magic  lautern  are  so  much  sought  after,  the  best 
method  of  printing  and  toning  such  pictures  is  a matter  of 
considerable  interest.  In  the  treatment  of  glass  positives 
that  require  additional  contrast  after  fixing,  many  chemi- 
cals have  been  suggested,  and,  after  a careful  trial  of 
their  merits,  I am  disposed  to  consider  chloride  of  palla- 
dium as  the  most  reliable  chemical  that  has  come  under  my 
notice.  Its  action  is  perfectly  manageable,  it  is  easy  to 
prepare,  it  will  not  stain,  and  it  gives  uniformly  good 
results.  The  toning  solution  is  made  as  follows : — Add 
six  drops  from  the  stock  bottle  of  chloride  of  palladium  to 
each  ounce  of  water.  This  solution  should  be  of  a 
delicate  straw  colour.  No  other  manipulation  is  required. 
After  the  plate  has  been  developed  and  fixed,  wash  as 
usual  ; then  apply  the  toniug  solution  in  the  same  way  as 
you  flow  the  developer.  Its  action  will  be  quick,  giving 
a rich  black  tone  to  the  positive.  Wash  well,  dry,  and 
varnishing  is  desirable.  Allowance  must  be  made  in 
toning  for  the  kind  of  light  to  be  used  in  the  lantern. 
The  oxyhydrogeu,  magnesium,  and  electric  light  will 
require  the  positives  to  be  more  dense  than  when  coal  oil 
is  used  for  illumination. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  January  2,  1871.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


WASHED  AND  FUMED  PAPER— A NOTE. 

BY  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY. 

I think  the  following  fact  worthy  of  consideration.  During 
the  late  hard  frost  my  printing  was  entirely  stopped.  It  so 
happened  that  many  prints  remained  half  printed  in  the 
various  frames  when  operations  were  first  suspended.  After 
the  lapse  of  sixteen  days  printing  was  resumed,  and  the 
frames  with  the  unfinished  prints  were  put  out  and  finished. 
They  toned  perfectly,  and  are  now  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  prints  piinted  and  finished  within  twenty-four  hours. 
You  know  my  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  the  washed  and 
fumed  paper ; but  I was  hardly  prepared  for  the  fact  that 
the  effect  of  the  ammonia  would  have  enabled  a print  partly 
commenced  to  finish  perfectly  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  days. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  means  of  supplying  fresh  am- 
monia, and  the  only  ammonia  used  was  that  which  started 
the  prints  at  the  commencement. 


RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS. 

The  practice  of  retouching  negatives  has  now  become  almost 
universal,  notwithstanding  many  objections  which  have 
been  urged  ggainst  it.  In  skilful  hands,  thrre  is  no  doubt 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  moderate  use  of  the 
pencil  on  the  negatives;  if  the  retouching  be  carried  to 
excess,  the  result  is  often  both  unpleasing  and  untrue  to 
nature.  The  more  perfect  the  negative,  the  less  retouching 
will  be  needed;  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a negative  so 
perfect  in  all  its  gradations  of  light  aud  shade  that  no 
human  skill  could  improve  it;  but  such  work  is  rarely 
obtained,  and  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  suitability 
of  the  model  as  upon  successful  lighting  and  manipulation. 

A badly-lighted  and  under-exposed  negative  cannot  be 
made  perfect  by  retouching,  but  tor  the  removal  of  slight 
defects,  such  as  freckles,  softening  the  texture  of  the  fi  sh, 
and  rendering  delicate  details  in  the  shadows,  the  pencil,  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  is  an  invaluable  aid. 

In  order  to  work  successfully  on  the  negative,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  surface  of  the  varnished  film,  giving  just 
sufficient  tooth  for  the  lead-pencil  to  work  upon.  If  the 
negative  requires  much  retouching,  a sharper  or  rougher 
surface  is  needed  than  for  a slight  retouching,  which  can 
often  be  effected  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  film  ; if 
more  be  necessary,  the  following  will  be  found  a simple  and 
effective  way  of  preparing  the  surface  to  work  upon.  Having 
varnished  the  negative  in  the  usual  way  (allowing  the  var- 
nish to  soak  well  into  the  film),  let  it  cool,  and  pour  rapidly 
over  it  a little  methylated  spirit,  repeating  the  operation 
two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  surface  required.  Do  not 
allow  the  plate  to  soak  in  the  spirit,  the  object  being  merely 
to  remove  the  varnish  from  the  surface  of  the  film  ; when  dry 
the  film  will  be  hard  and  not  easily  scratched,  and  will 
have  a fine  dead  surface  for  working  upon  with  the  lead- 
pencil.  1 prefer  a hard  pencil ; H or  F I find  the  most 
suitable  ; if  a very  soft  lead  be  used  the  effect  will  be  coarse, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  revarnish  without  removing  the 
pencil  marks.  For  working  upon  the  flesh  tints  very  fine 
stippling  gives  the  best  effect,  the  highest  lights  being  put 
in  with  a more  solid  touch.  For  lightening  broad  shadows  it 
is  a good  plan  to  use  a little  of  the  powdered  lead,  applied 
with  a leather  stump  or  the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  small 
spot  of  bright  light  in  the  eye  may  be  put  in  with  the  point 
of  the  pencil,  taking  care  to  keep  it  in  the  right  place, 
according  to  the  lighting  of  the  face.  This  simple  matter 
is  often  neglected,  and  the  spot  of  brightest  light  placed  on 
the  shadowed  side  of  the  face.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  will  be 
much  improved  by  carefully  removing  the  film  with  a sharp 
needle  ; this  gives  great  brilliancy. 

For  the  hair  it  is  better  to  use  a little  of  the  powder  lead  ; 
or  it  may  be  finished  with  a few  broad  touches  of  water 
colour,  laid  on  the  second  coat  of  varnish. 

After  retouching,  the  plate  may  be  revarnished  without 
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injury  by  using  the  varnish  cold  and  not  too  dilute  ; when 
just  set,  hold  the  plate  before  the  tire  until  it  becomes  trans- 
parent in  the  shadows.  I may  just  mention  that  I use  the 
“ Soehnee  ” varnish,  but  any  good  hard  negative  varnish 
will  serve. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  AUTOTYPE 
PRINTING, 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A FEW  IIlNTS  CONCERNING  THE 

Causes  which  Affect  the  Permanency  of  Sii.ver 

Prints. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

With  an  earnest  perseverance,  due  to  a great  cause,  the 
“ best  friends  of  photography,”  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  have  been  adjured  to  eschew  the  error  of  their  ways, 
by  yielding  up  those  prejudices  which  blind  their  eyes  to 
the  advantages  of  carbon  printing.  In  vain  has  it  again 
and  again  been  reiterated  that  silver  printing  is  on  its  last 
legs.  In  vain  has  it  been  shown  that  a silver  print, 
although  a thing  of  beauty,  is  not  a “ joy  for  ever,”  but, 
like  unto  Jonah’s  gourd,  is  doomed  to  a speedy  decay. 
Yet,  despite  the  protestation  of  those  disinterested 
admirers  who,  of  course,  have  no  vested  interests  to  main- 
tain, the  best  friends  of  photography  turn  a deaf  ear  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  continue  to  produce  their 
pictures  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  cause  of  this  unrelenting  obstinacy  is,  of  course, 
attributed  to  the  opposition  of  those  who  openly  or 
covertly  offer  objections  against  the  Autotype  process ; 
and  it  is  almost  angrily  insinuated  that  “ vested  inte- 
rests ” are  the  prime  movers  in  the  work  of  counteraction. 
This  assumption  is  simply  nonsensical,  for  although 
“ vested  interests  ” might  bar  the  way  of  progress  for  a 
time,  yet  true  progression  will  readily  assert  itself  in  a 
way  that  speedily  scatters  vested  interests  to  the  winds, 
for  there  are  few  so  blind  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
a ready  adoption  of  improvements  is  the  surest  road  to 
success.  I l ave  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion 
that  the  only  reason  why  silver  printing  remains  the  chief 
favourite  among  photographers  is,  because  the  Autotype 
system  cannot  take  its  place  on  account  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  latter  process.  I freely  concede  that  men  are  natu- 
rally conservative,  and  innovations  do  not,  as  a rule,  meet 
with  a favourable  reception  ; yet  it  must  be  conceded  that 
an  improvement  which  has  been  assiduously  pushed  for  half 
a dozen  years,  with  only  a slender  amount  of  success,  must 
be  wrong  in  some  particular. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  before  us  I have  been  at  some 
pains  to  sift  it  to  its  very  bottom,  and  I have  accumulated 
a mass  of  evidence  which  makes  my  opinions  no  longer  a 
thing  of  doubting.  The  Autotype  system  of  printing  does 
not  realise  its  early  promises.  One  gentleman,  well  known 
as  an  extensive  worker  of  the  system,  candidly  confessed  to 
me,  that  the  process  was  quite  as  expensive  as  silver  print- 
ing, aud  infinitely  less  satisfactory  in  the  beauty  of  its  pro- 
ductions. “ I make  it  a practice  ” said  he,  “ to  strike  off  a 
silver  print  from  each  negative  before  proceeding  with  the 
carbon  proofs : as  a rule,  these  last  admit  of  no  comparison 
with  the  first.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  Autotypes  is,  that  they  are  permanent.”  Another 
gentleman,  better  known  still  as  a carbon  printer  on  an 
extended  scale,  remarked,  that  “ in  his  experience,  he  found 
the  cost  of  carbon  printing  to  be  greater  than  printing  in 
silver,  and  the  results  by  no  means  so  good.  With  a good 
negative,”  he  continued,  “the  Autotype  can  show  superior 
results,  but  with  the  usual  run  of  negatives  the  process  is 
a mistake.” 

In  pushing  these  inquiries,  I was  influenced  simply  by  an 
ordinary  business  precaution,  for  at  the  time  I could  as 
easily  have  made  arrangements  for  carbon  printing  as  for 
printing  in  silver.  The  ocular  as  well  as  oral  proofs  I 
received  decided  me  on  a present  adherence  to  the  latter 
course.  I say  a “present  adherence,”  because  I am  per- 


suaded that  silver  printing  must,  sooner  or  later,  give 
place  to  the  mechanical  methods  which  are  progressing 
towards  perfection  ; but  the  end  of  silver  printing  is  not 
yet.  Such  being  my  impression,  I lose  no  opportunity  of 
studying  the  conditions  that  have  made  silver  prints  a bye- 
word  and  a shame. 

The  course  I take  in  tracing  out  the  cause  of  a defect  is 
to  search  out  a way  of  producing  such  defects  at  will. 
The  remedy  then  becomes  obvious.  Acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple described,  I have  just  unkenneled  as  goodly  a show 
of  yellow  streaks  and  jaundiced  prints  as  ever  disgraced  a 
London  photographer’s  show-case  or  a lady’s  gorgeously- 
bound  album.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  experi- 
ments of  the  kind  to  which  I invite  attention  require 
months  of  time  to  complete,  and  it  is  months  since  that 
the  prints  now  before  me  were  packed  away  as  brilliant 
and  blooming  in  appearance  as  the  most  exacting  could 
wish.  The  causes  of  their  decline  remain  to  be  related. 

The  introduction  of  an  agent  of  decay  was  a matter 
simple  and  easy — I fear,  much  too  easy. 

Hatch  number  one.  Toned  aud  fixed  in  the  usual  way, 
afterwards  placed  in  a shallow  tray  of  water,  where  they 
remained  some  time  before  a second  water  was  introduced. 
Results : a slight  yellowness,  but  as  yet  no  change  of 
marked  importance. 

Batch  two.  A minute  trace  of  hypo  added  to  the  water  in 
which  the  prints  were  washed  prior  to  toning.  I noted  at 
the  time  that  the  indications  of  the  sulphurous  presence 
were  almost  imperceptible.  Results : some  prints  are 
yellowed  and  partially  obliterated,  others  gone  in  streaks, 
some  only  at  ends  or  corners  ; but  all  are  doomed. 

Batch  three.  A little  hypo  solution  dropped  into  the 
water  in  which  the  prints  rested  after  toning  and  previous  to 
fixing.  Results:  similar,  but  not  in  degree  as  bad  as 
batch  two. 

The  whole  of  the  prints  underwent  a thorough  final 
washing  in  a large  bulk  of  water,  and  appeared,  when 
dried,  as  perfect  in  colour  as  could  be  desired.  Yet  mark 
the  results  after  the  seasoning  of  a few  months. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  it  might  be  urged  that 
photographers  are  not  usually  in  the  habit  of  adding 
hypo  to  their  washing  waters.  Xot  intentionally,  I grant ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  printing  department 
is  sometimes  conducted  by  ignorance  and  carelessness. 
More  the  pity ! Yet  the  cause  is  soon  explained.  The 
photo  printer  is  too  often  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
skilled labourer,  and  is  paid  and  respected  accordingly. 
A printer’s  position  was  never  a very  desirable  one,  but 
that  demon  competition  has  now  pulled  him  down  into  a 
state  of  degraded  slavery.  I had  occasion  recently  to 
advertise  for  an  assistant  printer.  The  applications  were, 
alas ! too  numerous.  The  appearances  of  the  applicants 
varied  from  a cross  between  a dog-fancier  and  pugilist  to 
a swell  out  at  elbows  as  well  as  out  of  luck.  On  questioning 
those  poor  fellows,  I found  a realization  of  the  old  story  : 
they  were  hanging  to  a business  which  nature  did  not 
qualify  them  to  adorn.  Much  intelligence  would  hardly 
exist  on  a printer’s  wage. 

I have  heard  printers  boast  of  their  time-saving  skill  in 
toning  with  one  hand  and  fixing  the  prints  with  the  other, 
both  operations  being  conducted  at  one  and  the  same 
time — a feat  which,  to  my  mind,  is  suggestive  of  occa- 
sional grave  mistakes.  With  my  own  eyes  I have  seen 
an  assistant  fixing  prints,  and  splashing  an  occasional 
drop  or  two  of  hypo  into  a can  of  water  intended  for 
washing  a batch  of  untoned  prints.  In  short,  there  are 
many  ways  by  which  a trace  of  hypo  might  be  introduced 
into  the  first  washing  water  without  its  dread  presence 
being  suspected  ; and  the  prints  washed  therein,  fair  and 
unblemished,  arc  sent  out  into  the  world  to  fade  and 
perish,  causing  a verdict  to  be  passed  on  silver  prints 
generally  : “ They  are  doomed  to  decay!"  And  photographers 
themselves  arc  wont  to  entertain  the  same  delusion.  I am 
of  opinion  that  care,  united  with  proper  treatment  ( [care  is 
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sometimes  the  cause  of  the  mischief),  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  add  considerably  to  the  tenure  of  a silver  print’s 
existence.  Quantity  and  quality  are  qualities  difficult  to 
unite.  Cheapness  makes  the  former  a necessity.  Again, 
more  the  pity ! Yet,  quality  apart,  the  dishes  in  which 
the  preliminary  washings  are  conducted  might  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  hypo  by  giving  to  each  a thorough 
washing  prior  to  use  ; and  the  utmost  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  the  obnoxious  agent  from  mixing  with 
the  first  washing  water ; and  the  consequences  that 
follow  a deviation  from  this  rule  should  be  pointed  out  to 
each  printer  and  assistants.  They  should  also  be  taught 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  abundance  of  water  to  the 
prints  for  the  first  dip  they  get  subsequent  to  fixing,  for 
it  is  not  the  time  of  washiug  they  receive  that  adds  to 
their  stability,  for  an  hour’s  washing  in  an  abundance  of 
water  imparts  greater  advantage  to  the  pictures  than  a 
week’s  soaking  in  a small  pan  or  dish  could  accomplish. 

Silver  printing  has  doubtless  attained  a high  state  of 
perfection,  so  far  as  beauty  of  results  is  concerned.  Make 
such  results  permanent,  and  the  process  cannot  sink  into 
oblivion  until  the  day  when  the  heliotype  or  Woodbury- 
type  work  shall  be  iu  a position  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  best  silver  printing. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  details  of  the 
eclipse  observations  in  America  on  the  7th  August,  1869. 
The  extensive  nature  of  the  means  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  many  hundred  photo- 
graphers and  men  of  science  devoted  their  time  and  labours 
to  bring  about  a successful  issue,  were  alone  sufficient  to 
testify  to  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  American  nation  to 
do  something  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  contradict  the 
oft-repeated  statement  made  in  Europe,  that  America 
never  cultivates  science  for  itself  alone,  but  always  with  a 
view  to  some  material  benefit.  But  to  what  material 
benefit  would  au  investigation  of  the  protuberances  of  the 
sun  lead?  Nobody,  surely,  would  believe,  for  instance, 
that  an  examination  of  them  would  be  instrumental  even  in 
affording  us  a larger  supply  of  hydrogen  ! Again,  it  is  not 
uufrequently  asserted  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
wealth  of  resources  existent  in  America,  and  means  avail- 
able for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  investigation,  there 
are,  in  proportion,  but  few  researches  or  inquiries  instituted 
in  that  country.  This  complaint  may,  in  part,  be  a true  one, 
but  then,  it  should  be  remembered  that  America  is  a land  in 
which,  at  present,  there  are  but  proportionately  few  scien- 
tific men.  As  regards  the  subject  of  photographic  astronomy, 
however,  there  is  no  ground  for  any  such  reproach,  for  in 
respect  to  that  branch  of  science  the  Americans  are  exceed- 
ingly well  posted.  The  results  obtained  last  year  during 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations, and  the  previously  well  known  photographs  of  the 
moon  and  sun’s  spectrum  obtained  by  Rutherford  are 
altogether  without  rivals,  and  constitute,  in  every  way, 
real  triumphs  in  American  science  and  American  photo- 
graphy. 

Rutherford  is  an  amateur,  who  has  dedicated  his  time 
and  means  to  the  worship  of  science.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  my  arrival  in  America,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  this  amiable,  as  likewise 
modest  and  intelligent,  American ; his  instruments,  his 
laboratory,  and  observatory,  were  all  inspected  by  me, 
as,  indeed,  I have  stated  in  my  first  letter  from  America. 
Some  time  later,  I enjoyed  a further  opportunity  of 
improving  my  acquaintance,  and  was  then  fortunate 
enough  to  become  known  to  Mr.  Chapman,  the  assistant 
to  Mr.  Rutherford,  to  whom  I owe  special  thanks.  The 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  sun’s  spectrum,  measuring 


2.1  metres  in  length,  was  obtained  by  Rutherford  in  fifteen 
different  sections,  aud  in  a very  simple  manner.  He  fitted 
to  the  spectroscope  a camera  without  lens,  and,  by  pulling 
out  the  eye-piece  of  the  apparatus  to  some  distance, 
employed  the  same  as  the  lens,  to  throw  a picture  upon 
the  focussing  screen,  where,  after  being  sharply  focussed, 
the  image  was  photographed.  Owing  to  the  limited  field 
of  the  apparatus,  the  coloured  spectrum  can  only  be  secured 
bit  by  bit,  and  but  to  that  extent,  obviously,  to  which 
the  rays  act  upon  the  sensitive  film.  Rutherford’s 
representation  of  the  spectrum  from  1885  of  Kirchhoff’s 
division  (before  F in  green)  to  beyond  5,000  of  the 
Angstrom’s  sketch  of  the  spectrum  lines  (that  is  to  say, 
beyond  II/;  in  violet).  The  Rutheford  spectrum,  there- 
fore, contains  more  than  the  Angstrom  spectrum  table, 
and  above  §'  of  Kirchhoff’s. 

If  the  Rutherford  and  Kirchhoff’s  spectra  are  compared, 
there  will  be  found  several  differences  to  which  attention 
should  be  called.  In  the  first  place,  the  lines  of  Ruther- 
ford are  much  richer;  where,  for  instance,  Angstrom 
shows  us  but  a glimmering  outline,  a shadow,  or  separate 
markings,  Rutherford  gives  clearly  defined  lines  close 
together,  as  in  3,525  and  3,572.  A simple  line  in  Angstrom’s 
sketch  3,539,  becomes  a double  line  iu  Rutherford’s,  and 
between  3,557  and  3,547,  where  nothing  at  all  is  shown  by 
Angstrom,  we  find  in  Rutherford’s  photograph  one  strong, 
and  four  weaker,  but  well  marked  lines. 

Some  few  instances  are  only  quoted  here,  but  they  might 
easily  be  multiplied.  Moreover,  many  lines  which  appear 
characteristically  marked  by  Rutherford  are  represented 
in  Angstrom’s  and  Kirchhoff’s  tables  as  quite  subordinate, 
as  witness  3,040,  2,936,  and  2,720. 

These  discrepancies  are  explained  by  the  difference  be 
tween  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  and  that  of  the  photogra- 
phic film  ; where  with  us  there  is  light  (as,  for  instance,  in 
the  yellow),  there  is  to  the  plate  profound  obscurity,  and 
vice  versa  as  regards  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. For  this  reason  photography  renders  important 
assistance  to  the  eye  in  the  depiction  of  the  spectrum. 

In  the  same  way  as  certain  fresh  fields  of  the  spectrum 
(to  wit,  the  ultra-violet)  have  been  discovered  by  means 
of  more  sensitive  chemicals,  so,  iu  like  manner,  have  new 
lines  been  found  in  portions  of  the  spectrum  already 
investigated  ; and  it  will  now  be  the  work  of  the  spectro- 
scopic observer  to  determine  the  reason  of  these  lines. 
And  to  conduct  such  an  investigation  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  and  photograph  different  artificial  spectra  with 
bright  lines,  and  especially  the  numerous  ones  in  the  iron 
spectrum,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  new  lines  of 
Rutherford  belong  to  them  or  not. 

One  point  is  of  importance,  viz.,  that  iu  order  'to  obtain 
a means  of  instituting  closer  comparisons  between  the 
Rutherford  aud  Kirchhoff ’s  spectra,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  the  same  measurements.  The  Rutherford  spectrum 
should  be  produced  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of 
Kirchhoff,  and  this  could  surely  be  doue  by  enlarging  or 
reducing  the  same  by  means  of  photography.  At  any  rate, 
the  results  of  Mr.  Rutherford  would  then  be  more  appre- 
ciable by  scientific  men,  who,  as  a rule,  will  have  little  to 
do  with  photography,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  at  all 
understand  its  capabilities. 

Rutherford’s  photograph  of  the  moon  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  journal.  I should  mention  that  in 
Germany  only  one  example  of  moon  photography  is  known, 
whereas  at  Rutherford’s  studio  I saw  no  less  than  three. 
Of  these,  that  of  1865,  which  is  known  to  us,  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  and  clearest,  the  others  being  less 
sharply  defined.  This  latter  defect  is  due  to  the  agitated 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  I referred  some  time  ago, 
when  describing  the  large  telescope  of  Schroder,  in  Ham- 
burg ; this  phenomenon  acts  in  a prejudicial  manner,  even 
with  very  short  exposures  (as,  for  instance,  when  only  of 
one  second  duration),  and  for  this  reason  a perfect  picture 
is  more  the  result  of  good  luck  than  anything  else. 
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The  photographs  of  the  stars  obtained  by  Rutherford  I 
have  also  mentioned  in  a previous  letter,  but  refer  to  them 
again,  in  order  to  describe  a few  interesting  details  in  con- 
nection therewith.  As  may  be  imagined,  pictures  of  such 
microscopical  size  as  these  lesser  luminaries  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  collodion  spots,  and  in  order  that  no  doubt 
shall  exist  on  this  point,  Rutherford  has  recourse  to  an 
exceedingly  ingenious  device.  He  places  a sensitive  plate 
in  his  apparatus,  and  secures  a photograph  of  the  stars 
while  the  clockwork  of  his  telescope  and  camera  follow 
these  luminaries ; then  he  checks  the  motion  of  the  tele- 
scope for  a period  of  thirty  seconds,  sets  it  again  in  motion, 
and  exposes  a second  time.  In  this  way  a second  picture 
of  the  stars  is  obtained  close  to  the  first  one  ; or,  in  other 
words,  a double  picture  is  secured,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced when  the  camera  during  exposure  has  been  moved, 
and  with  this  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the 
double  pictures  of  the  stars  from  specks  in  the  collodion, 
which  do  not  frequently  appear  doubled.  After  the  second 
picture,  Rutherford  again  checks  the  motion  of  the  tele- 
scope for  a short  time,  leaving  the  plate  still  exposed, 
and  by  this  arrangement  the  brighter  stars  trace  a fine 
line  upon  the  plate,  showing  the  exact  lirection  in  which 
they  are  moving. 

All  astronomical  photographs  are  taken  by  Rutherford 
upon  wet  plates,  coated,  in  the  first  instance,  with  albu- 
men, as  he  finds  the  collodion  film  is,  in  this  way,  more 
securely  fixed,  and  less  liable  to  contraction,  a circumstance 
of  considerable  importance  - .on  the  minute  pictures  come 
to  be  measured. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PRELIMINARY  COATING  v.  POLISHING. 

BY  J.  W.  WILKINSON. 

There  is  scarcely  any  operation  in  a photographer’s  routine 
of  work  so  troublesome,  laborious,  and  important  as  plate- 
cleaning. Detergents,  polishing  liquids,  &c,,  may  be  used, 
but  still  the  trouble  and  labour  are  very  great,  and  the 
results  are  not  always  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 
the  composition  used  from  getting  into  the  interstices  of 
the  edges  of  the  glass  plates,  thereby  endangering  the  purity 
of  the  bath,  and  producing  a plentiful  crop  of  pinholes. 

In  warm  weather,  if,  instead  of  a stock  being  previously 
cleaned,  a plate  is  polished  just  before  it  is  wanted,  the 
surface  is  rendered  electrical,  and  it  attracts  all  floating 
particles  of  dust,  which  is  sure  to  spoil  any  negative  taken 
upon  it. 

To  remedy  this,  various  substances  have  been  proposed, 
but  they  have  not  found  much  favour,  and  photographers, 
as  a rule,  have  been  content  to  go  on  cleaning,  polishing, 
and  swearing,  until  tunicare  made  its  appearance.  Some 
photographers  have  succeeded  with  it,  others  failed ; why 
I caunot  tell,  unless  it  is  because  it  is  not  manufactured  of 
uniform  quality.  I have  tried  it,  but  have  not  succeeded 
very  well ; seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  plates  prepared 
with  it  were  not  useable,  being  full  of  dirty  round  spots  and 
markings.  I have  tried  different  ways  of  cleaning  before 
applying  the  tunicare,  but  the  results  were  always  the 
same. 

On  November  4th  the  News  had  a formula  in  from  a 
correspondent,  that  I determined  to  try,  and  the  first 
batch  of  plates  I prepared  with  it  were  all  perfectly  clean, 
and  every  batch  since  prepared  has  turned  out  good.  So 
I have  relinquished  tunicare  in  preference  for  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Take  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  beat  it  up  well,  and  in  a 
six-ounce  bottle  put  one  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces 
of  water,  three  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid ; to  this  add 
the  albumen,  and  violently  agitate  the  bottle,  and  then  add 
three  ounces  of  water,  and  allow  to  stand  all  night ; in  the 
morning  filter  the  liquid  from  the  curdled  mass,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  is  the  preliminary  coating.  To  use  it,  first 
soak  the  plates  in  cold  soda  solution,  not  too  strong ; rub 


off  the  white  deposit  with  a rag,  and  put  into  a weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ; then  wash  in  five 
or  six  changes  of  clean  water,  and  while  still  wet  flood 
with  the  preliminary  coating  twice  ; stand  up  to  dry  upon 
clean  white  blotting  paper,  and  when  dry  mark  the  wrong 
side,  and  put  away  for  use. 

Robinson’s  treacle  process  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  preserving  plates  moist  between  developing  and  fixing, 
as  three  or  four  days  may  elapse  between  the  two  opera- 
tions. I have  used  it  ever  since  it  was  first  published, 
and  never  met  with  a single  failure.  The  plates,  after 
three  days,  intensify  as  clean  and  bright  as  if  only  just 
developed.  I use  it  precisely  as  first  developed. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE 
PROCESS. 

BY  HENRY  COOPER,  JUN.* 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  “Notes”  I 
have  prepared  on  the  collodio-bromide  process,  I feel  that 
some  little  preliminary  explanation  is  due,  both  to  the 
Society  and  to  myself,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  presented.  I regret  exceedingly  my 
inability  to  appear  personally  on  this  occassion,  for  it 
would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussion  that  will,  I trust,  follow  the  reading  of 
this  paper. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  I determined  to  devote  all 
the  time  1 could  get  for  photographic  work  to  a careful 
series  of  experiments  on  the  collodio  bromide  process,  as 
I then  thought,  and  still  think,  that  in  some  form  or 
other  nearly  all  future  dry-plate  work  would  probably 
take  this  direction.  Accordingly  I set  to  work,  and,  by 
the  end  of  our  last  session,  my  experiments  had  already 
furnished  such  satisfactory  results,  that  I made  a promise 
to  the  secretary  that  I would  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Society ; and  I had  great  hopes  that  by  the  autumn  I 
should  have  been  enabled  to  do  so,  for,  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  I had  been  at  work  with  encouraging 
success ; but,  unfortunately,  in  August  last  my  health 
gave  way,  and  I was  compelled  to  give  up  entirely,  and 
to  leave  London  as  soon  as  possible  to  spend  the  winter 
months  here  in  Torquay. 

When  partially  restored  to  health  a great  sense  of  dis- 
appointment came  upon  me : many  of  my  experiments 
were  not  concluded,  and  I was  quite  unable  to  prepare 
any  specimens  for  our  exhibition  in  November.  However, 
I had  brought  my  “Note-book”  with  me,  and,  with  the 
view  of  fulfilling  my  promise,  I decided  upon  collecting 
such  memoranda  as  seemed  likely  to  afford  help  to  others, 
and  putting  them  together  in  the  form  of  a short  paper, 
suitable  for  reading  at  one  of  the  Society’s  meetings.  In 
so  doing  I must  trust  to  the  kind  feeling  and  generosity 
of  my  fellow  members  to  excuse  many  shortcomings. 
This  kind  consideration  has  been  so  often  extended  to  me 
in  bygone  years  that  I have  the  greater  confidence  in 
asking  my  friends  to  overlook,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  want  of  absolute  novelty  in  the  following  jottings.  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  others  when- 
ever they  have  appeared  to  be  of  value,  and  I deem  the 
thanks  of  photographers  in  general  to  be  due  to  those 
gentlemen  who,  during  the  last  two  years,  have  so  freely 
recorded  the  results  of  their  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

Of  course,  in  a process  like  the  collodio-bromide,  which 
involves  so  many  details  at  variance  with  our  ordinary 
photographic  practice,  there  is  yet  a very  great  deal  to 
be  learned,  and  I am  truly  sorry  that  my  own  investiga- 
tions have  been  thus  abruptly  terminated  for  the  present. 
From  the  experience  that  I have  already  had  of  the  pro- 
cess, I am  greatly  pleased  with  it,  and  the  points  that 
particularly  strike  me  are:  the  ease  and  celerity  with 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 
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which  a large  number  of  plates  may  be  prepared ; the 
great  uniformity  of  every  plate  in  a batch ; the  freedom 
from  all  worry  about  “baths  and  their  diseases;”  and, 
following  from  this,  the  greater  ease  of  arriving  a second 
time  at  certain  determined  conditions  of  success.  Another 
important  recommendation  is,  the  good  keeping  quality 
of  the  plates ; for  those  prepared  in  the  manner  I am 
about  to  describe  have  been  kept  for  upwards  of  three 
months  before  exposure  without  any  perceptible  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  resulting  negative,  although  I 
should  think  it  necessary  to  slightly  lengthen  the  period  of 
exposure  if  more  time  than  a fortnight  were  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  exposure  and  development  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I see  no  reason  why  my  plates  should  not 
keep  for  much  longer  than  three  months  before  exposure, 
provided  that  care  were  taken  in  packing  them.  I may 
here  mention  that  I regard  plate -boxes  as  the  worst  things 
possible  wherein  to  store  dry  plates  for  any  length  of 
time.  Dr.  Norris’s  method,  or  a modification  of  it,  appears 
to  be  the  most  efficacious  and  convenient.  With  respect 
to  rapidity,  I may  safely  say  that  I have  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring more  reliably  sensitive  plates  by  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  than  by  any  other  method. 

I need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  existing  between  Messrs  Dawson  and  Carey  Lea, — 
two  most  energetic  workers  with  the  process, — the  one 
insisting  that  to  secure  success  we  must  have  an  excess  of 
soluble  bromide  in  the  film,  the  other  that  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  advantageous.  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  judge 
as  to  which  is  the  better  metliod  of  working,  as  my  experi- 
ments in  that  direction  were  not  sufficiently  conclusive ; 
and  I have,  moreover,  heard  of  others  succeeding  with 
either  plan.  I can  only  say  that  in  my  hands  an  excess 
of  bromide  has  given  decidedly  the  better  result ; and, 
judging  not  only  from  my  own  limited  practice  with  this 
particular  process,  but  from  analogy,  and  our  general  ex- 
perience of  other  photographic  processes,  in  which  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed,  1 can  hardly  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  films  containing  absolutely 
no  trace  of  free  nitrate  would  be  far  more  likely  to  remain 
in  good  condition  for  a lengthened  period.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  method  of  working 
which  I prefer,  a certain  proportion  of  soluble  bromide  is 
most  essential. 

It  may  often  happen  that,  although  there  is  an  apparent 
excess  of  silver,  such  is  not  really  the  case,  and  this  I have 
proved  by  actual  experiment.  Wheu  a quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  greater  than  is  required  to  decompose  the  bromides 
has  been  actually  dissolved  in  the  collodion,  no  trace  of 
the  free  nitrate  could  be  discovered.  Undoubtedly  a por- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  taken  up  by  the  organic 
matter  of  the  collodion  itself,  so  that,  although  we  may 
have  adjusted  the  proportions  of  silver  and  bromide  in 
their  exact  combining  equivalents,  the  chances  are  that 
we  shall  really  have  some  of  the  bromide  still  left  un- 
converted. Mr.  Bolton  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to 
this  important  fact.  I feel  confident  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  more  of  this  mysterious  organic  substance  there 
is  in  the  collodion,  the  more  sensitive  will  be  the 
film. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  manipulatory  part  of  the 
process. 

First,  as  to  the  pyroxyline.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly 
better  to  employ  a sample  that  has  been  specially  prepared 
for  this  process,  or,  rather,  one  that  is  specially  adapted 
for  it,  many  collodions  in  the  market  may  be  rendered 
suitable  by  proper  treatment.  Those  who  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  pyroxyline  know  full  well  that  the 
manufacture  of  this  substance  for  any  particular  purpose 
is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  vexation  if  undertaken 
by  one  not  accustomed  to  the  work  ; and  I feel  compelled 
to  depart  from  my  usual  plan,  and  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  the  pyroxyline  prepared  by  Messrs,  llouch  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  collodio-bromide  process.  I have 


purchased  it  at  different  times  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail.*  1 will  not 
detain  you  by  dwelling  upon  my  numerous  experiments 
on  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  both  from  cotton  and 
paper,  and,  as  so  many  writers  have  fully  explained  the 
qualities  necessary,  need  only  say  that  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  suitable  kind  is  produced  by  em- 
ploying a maximum  temperature,  and  % minimum  of  water 
in  the  acids. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  original  character  of  the 
cotton,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  formula 
that  shall  not  require  altering  under  some  circumstances. 
I append,  however,  one  or  two  from  my  note-book,  with 
the  remarks  therein  mude  upon  them,  as  they  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  intend  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  a suitable  sample. 

I must  premise  that  I have  prepared  cotton  many  times 
by  each  of  these  formulae,  and  have  never  failed  in  obtain- 
ing a product  suitable  for  the  collodio-bromide. 

In  each  of  them  half  of  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  may 
be  replaced  by  an  equal  proportion  of  commercial  nitrous 
acid. 


No.  1,  A. 
Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1845 
Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1450... 

Water  

Cleaned  and  dried  cotton 

Temperature 

Time  of  immersion 


...  8 fl.  ozs. 

...  4 „ 

- ^ „ 

...  200  grs. 

...  150°  Fahr. 
...  10  min. 


No.  2,  A.  150  grs.  cotton  immersed  in  same  used  acids, 
at  a temperature  of  120Q  Fahr.,  for  15  minutes. 

Both  gave  pyroxyline  perfectly  soluble  to  the  extent  of 
8 grains  in  each  ounce  of  mixed  solvents  (equal  parts 
alcohol  and  ether). 

Fine  adhesive  films,  very  transparent  and  structureless. 
Gaiu  in  weight  30  per  cent,  in  each  case.  Very  good  for 
wet  collodion.  Brilliant,  intense,  sensitive,  and  clean. 
No.  1,  A slightly  the  better,  being  more  fluid  and 
powdery. 

No.  12,  C.  Same  proportion  of  acids  and  water  as 
No.  1,  A;  but  the  temperature  ten  degrees  higher.  The 
cotton  very  nearly  soluble.  Very  fluid  collodion,  with 
6 grains  to  the  ounce  of  solvents.  Very  adhesive  and 
clean.  Pours  well,  and  sets  well.  Good  for  wet  process. 


No.  1,  H. 
Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1845 
Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1450... 

Water  ...  

Cotton  

Temderature 

Time 


6 fl.  ozs. 
2 „ 

1 fl.  oz. 


100  grs. 
160°  Fahr. 
10  min. 


No.  2,  H.  Same  proportions.  Temperature  165°  Fahr. 
Cotton  powdery  and  short.  Soluble.  Not  very  adherent, 
but  intense,  sensitive,  and  clean. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  LONG  EXPOSURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
EXPRESSION. 

* BY  EDWIN  COCKING. f 

All  professional  portrait  photographers  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  produce  negatives  during  the  long- continued 
dull  and  foggy  atmosphere  in  London  and  elsewhere  must 
have  occasionally  been  agreeably  surprised  by  the  capacity 
of  some  sitters  to  undergo  the  exceeding  long  exposure 
necessary  to  obtain  a photograph  at  all. 

Upon  a recent  occasion,  being  thus  engaged,  and  whilst 
mentally  counting  time,  after  bestowing  a sympathizing 
thought  upon  the  patient  individual  behind  us,  who  was 

* There  are  so  many  photographers  who  might  be  induced  to  try  the 
process  if  they  can  easily  obtain  a suitable  pyroxyline,  that  I trust  I may  be 
excused  from  appearing  to  advertise  a commercial  article  in  this  place. 

t Lead  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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made  all  taut  by  the  useful  body  as  well  as  head-rest, 
one's  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  olden  time,  when 
Daguerreotype  was  the  modus  operandi,  and  we  attempted 
to  realize  the  fact  that  comparatively  long  sittings  were 
then  the  rule,  and  not,  as  now,  the  exception.  The  results 
were,  as  regards  expression,  nearly  all  that  could  be  desired. 
My  experience  arises,  not  from  my  own  practice,  but  from 
having  had  occasion  to  procure  Daguerreotypes  of  many 
persons,  clergymen  amongst  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  from  them  a lithographic  drawing  for  subsequent 
publication. 

Whilst  thus  reviewing  the  past,  I also  recalled  another 
fact,  viz.,  that  the  operator  (a  well-known  member  of  our 
profession)  did  not  turn  away  from  the  sitter,  but  boldly 
stood  his  ground,  and  directed  the  thoughts,  and,  by  well- 
chosen  words  and  in  gentle  tones  of  speech,  called  up  into 
the  face  of  the  sitter  expressions  which  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  friends  who  had 
to  pronounce  the  verdict.  Now.  admitting  this  state  of 
affairs,  a long  sitting  is,  after  all,  not  a thing  to  be  met 
with  by  a long  face  and  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  implying 
beforehand  that  we  anticipate  failure. 

I have  often,  under  conditions  of  light  the  most  favour- 
able, tried  this  experiment  of  looking  at  the  sitter,  and 
endeavouring  to  call  up  a cheerful  or  bright  expression, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  taking  was  sometimes  fatal  to  the 
result,  as  any  alteration  of  th  facial  muscles  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  sensitized  plate,  and  a slight  indis- 
tinctness was  the  natural  consequence. 

But  that  a prolonged  sitting  should  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  seemed  hardly  feasible,  when  it  was  considered 
that  possibly  the  continuous  alteration  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  during  the  sitting  might  produce  a discordant 
effect.  However,  as  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  chemical 
power  which  is  the  favourable  cause  of  the  ultimate  success, 
lines  or  shadows  on  the  face,  being  occasionally  put  out  of 
the  original  position,  become  subdued  and  softened,  and  so 
all  tend  towards  the  desired  object. 

Another  thing : the  sitter,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
real  work  going  on  in  the  camera,  begins  to  lose  the  ner- 
vousness always  in  attendance  upon  the  first  few  seconds 
of  exposure,  and  gradually  settles  down  into  unconscious 
ease. 

Well,  putting  our  recollections  of  bygone  days  into 
actual  practice,  we  found  that  the  sitters  went  through  the 
ordeal  with  far  better  results  than  we  had  anticipated ; but 
from  the  fact  of  having  hitherto  always  been  taken  very 
quickly,  and  left  to  manage  their  own  expression  without 
being  looked  at,  a certain  amount  of  wonderment  at  the 
novelty  for  a second  or  two  took  possession  of  them,  to  be 
succeeded  afterwards  by  a much  more  natural  look,  arising 
from  not  having  their  thoughts  left  to  be  centred  upon 
themselves,  or  upon  the  utter  blank  in  sound  which  the 
operation  has  always  brought  about. 

I venture  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject,  thinking  that 
it  may  possibly  induce  others  to  try  experiments  in  the 
same  direction.  The  strong  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
which  will  for  the  future  demand  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  art-photographer,  involves  the  use  of  light  in  a more 
concentrated  form,  and,  consequently,  a slightly  prolonged 
exposure  must  follow ; under  these  requirements  a field 
will  arise  wherein  the  experiment  of  influencing  the  expres- 
sion will  have  ample  scope  for  trial.  Nothing  is  more  try- 
ing and  difficult  than  to  produce  expression  through  the 
agency  of  photography.  Much  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
manner  of  the  artist,  who,  after  trying  all  in  his  power  to 
call  up  the  desired  expression  on  the  face  of  the  sitter,  has 
then  to  leave  him  to  himself,  and  trust  to  the  power  and 
rapidity  of  his  lenses  and  chemicals  to  complete  the  work. 
But  under  the  conditions  of  moderately  loug  exposures, 
any  alteration  of  the  lights  and  shadows  being  also  long 
in  operating  upon  the  plate,  there  will  arise  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  suggest  ideas  aud  modifying  the 
expression,  should  it  tend  to  extremes  either  one  way  or 


another.  If  the  sitter  is  prepared  beforehand,  by  stating 
that  he  is  to  be  talked  to  during  the  exposure,  he  will  not 
think  much  of  the  fact  when  it  occurs. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  this  direction,  there  opens 
up  a field  for  investigation  and  trial  well  worthy  of  all 
those  who  have  aspirations  towards  making  our  art  science 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  portraiture  to  the  very  greatest 
possible  extent. 

.<> 

Cormgffttbtutt. 

DISHES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  your  excellent  Year-Book  Mr 
England  suggests  the  use  of  a dish  for  development  of 
plates  in  out-door  work.  I think  this  will  prove  a most  valu- 
able suggestion  for  plates  at  all  beyond  the  ordinary  sizes.  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  or  to  Mr.  England  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  depth  of  the  tray  inside,  and  whether  he 
uses  a spout  in  order  to  draw  oft  the  water.  Of  course, 
thorough  washing  is  necessary  between  each  plate  — I am, 
&c.,  Oxoniensis. 

COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAMES. 

Sir, — Few  photographers  will  be  surprised  to  find  the 
validity  of  the  patent  of  Edwards’s  combination  frames 
questioned.  I wrote  to  you  in  July  (page  309,  Vol.  XIV.), 
pointing  out  not  only  the  “ outrageous  ” price  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards  asked  for  his  frames,  but  my  determination  and 
ability  to  do  without  them.  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  stigmatised 
my  conduct  (page  334)  as  “ dishonourable,’’  and  appre- 
hending that  “ but  for  the  existence  of  such  individuals, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  Patent  Laws,  or  the  pro- 
tection they  fortunately  afford  to  inventors." 

Now  the  question  is,  Can  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  be  con- 
sidered much  of  an  inventor  in  this  case?  In  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  page  17.  Vol.  X.,  is  a description  of  a frame 
for  opal  printing,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  very  suggestive  of 
everything. 

Again,  page  70,  same  volume,  Mr.  Geo.  Willis  gives 
another  detailed  description,  securing  the  negative  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  Edwards  frame,  and  adding : “ To 

secure  the  frame  going  back  to  its  place  when  opened  to 
examine  progress  of  the  printing,  there  are  two  hard  wood 
pegs,  and  two  holes  for  them  to  fit  in.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Edwards’s  invention  again : Mr.  Scales,  page 
35,  Vol.  XII.,  suggests  the  exact  method  of  securing  the 
paper,  as  adopted  in  Edwards’s  frame,  in  these  words  : 
“ Leave  depth  enough  of  rabbet  for  thin  piece  of  wood, 
round  which  I would  double  the  se'.sitive  paper  to  keep  it 
in  its  place.’’ 

Again.  The  specification  of  a patent  printing-frame 
abandoned  by  Mr.  Field  is  given  at  page  127,  Vol.  XI., 
which  ends  thus : “A  series  of  frames,  similarly  furnished 
with  metal  bearings  and  bow  springs,  is  provided  to  fit  in 
one  another,  to  be  used  with  negatives  of  different  sizes.” 
This  disposes  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  claim  to  originality  with 
regard  to  interchangeability  of  frames. 

Surely  any  man  ordering  a gross  of  frames  to  bo  made  for 
him  of  a certain  size  can  interchange  them  as  much  as  he 
pleases  without  troubling  about  what  Mr.  Edwards  con- 
siders his  legal  rights!  Of  course,  Mr.  Edwards  has  not 
found  his  specification  all  profit,  although  he  has  discon- 
tinued asking  <£2  2s.  for  a licence  to  use  his  frames.  The 
mistake  he  made  was  not  including  all  combination  printing 
in  his  patent  when  he  was  about  it. 

Trusting  that  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  will  not  only  survive 
these  terrible  threats  of  law,  but  also  the  dangers  to  which 
he  is  exposed  with  Faidherbe’s  army,  aud  still  continue  to 
favour  photographers  with  his  experience  in  your  columns, 
I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Ihqenio. 


January  20,  1871.] 
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COMBINATION  PRINTING  FRAMES. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  last  weeks  News  I notice  a letter 
from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  in  reply  to  one  of  mine  previously 
published  in  another  journal. 

If,  as  Col.  Wortley  states,  his  frames  were  made  before  I 
called  upon  him  in  June  last,  perhaps  he  will  kindly  ex- 
plain why  he  did  not  at  once  understand  my  method, 
supposing  him  to  have  completed  a precisely  similar  inven- 
tion, and  why  no  reference  was  made  to  his  frames  at  the 
time  ol  my  visit  ? 

Col.  Wortley’s  random  assertion  that  my  patent  frame  is 
a copy  of  Mr.  Robinson's  printing  for  opal  glass  carries  its 
own  refutation,  the  two  frames  being  constructed  for  a 
totally  different  purpose,  and  being,  as  will  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  seen  them,  as  unlike  as  possible  in  every  respect, 
except  that  they  are  both  made  of  polished  oak. 

The  question  as  to  the  infringement  of  my  patent  by 
Col.  Wortley  will,  in  all  probability,  come  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  decision.  For  the  rest,  the  facts  are  as 
stated  in  my  letter  above  referred  to. 

1 am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble  in  this  matter, 
but  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice  I must  ask  you  to 
publish  this  letter. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Hackney,  January  18 th,  1871.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ONE  LANTERN. 

Sir, — In  your  last  weeks  News,  Mr.  J.  Martin  appears 
as  a champion  for  Mr.  J.  Powell,  against  the  strictuies  of 
Mr.  Baynham  Jones  and  “Silvester,”  in  reference  to  certain 
remarks  made  by  those  gentlemen  regarding  a plan  of  dis- 
solving (?)  invented  by  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Martin  says, 
“Does  he  (Mr.  Powell)  deserve  insult  for  this?”  I beg 
respectfully  to  state  that  no  insult  whatever  has  been  given, 
and  I am  perfectly  sure  no  insult  was  intended  by  either 
correspondent.  The  supposed  insult  and  “ untruthfulness  ” 
is  the  morbid  offspring  of  Mr.  Martin’s  imagination.  The 
facts  are  these:— About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Powell,  through 
the  medium  of  the  News,  sought  for  an  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  introducing  a certain  plan  he  had  invented 
of  producing  dissolving  (?)  views  with  one  lantern.  One 
correspondent  said,  “ Don’t.  Mr.  Powell  cannot  have  tried 
the  plan  before  publishing  it,  or  he  would  not,  1 am  sure, 
have  done  so."  The  other  writer  informed  him  that  ‘ the 
scheme  was  an  old  one  ; that  it  was  unsatisfactory  ; that  the 
effect  was  unpleasant;  and  that  the  result  was  anything  but 
approaching  to  dissolving.”  Mr.  Powell  publicly  solicited 
an  opinion  regarding  the  meiits  of  his  plan,  and  also  the 
desirability  of  introducing  it  to  the  public;  and  he  obtained, 
through  the  same  medium  as  he  put  the  question,  his 
answer.  For  what  cause,  therefore,  has  Mr.  P.’s  champion 
to  complain? 

How  condescending  of  Mr.  Martin  to  take  Mr.  Powell 
under  h is  guardian  <aie!  But  what  quiet  satire  there  is  in 
his  suggestion  to  Mr.  Powell  to  “exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
other  directions,  and  I will  render  him  any  assistance 
through  your  pages!’’  How  grateful  ought  Mr.  Powell 
to  be  ! 

I ought  to  rebut  (he  strange  and  subtle  sophistries  implied 
in  the  long  tortuous  sentence  about  “ au  idea,"  but  your 
space  would  be  taken  up  too  much  ; but  what  a cruel  thrust 
it  also  contains  against  putting  faith  in  “obscure”  pioneers 
of  invention  or  science! 

Mr.  Martin  says  (though  what  reference  it  has  to  the 
matter  in  dispute  I do  not  kuow),  “ Suppose  some  one  tries 
to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers;  it  he  succeeded,  be 
would  be  the  greatest  benefactor  to  photography  ever 
known.”  (?)  A happy  thought  suggests  itself : could  not 
Mr.  M.  attempt  that?  He  would  be  sure  to  succeed. 

I would  refer  Mr.  M.  to  an  amusing  coincidence  in  last 
week’s  News:  it  is  with  regard  to  his  plan  of  using  a 
“coloured  glass  over  the  nozzle  of  the  lantern  to  produce 
the  effect  of  being  gradually  lost  to  sight.”  If  he  will 


kindly  turn  to  p.  23,  under  the  head  “ Talk  in  the  Studio,” 
end  of  third  paragraph,  it  says  : “ Attempting  to  use  pieces 
of  glass  is  a very  transparent  error.” — Yours  truly, 

January  14  th,  1871.  Silvester. 


groewbrngs  of  ^ociftifs. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechy, 
M.A  , President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business, 

Mr.  Rogerson  exhibited  a large  copying  camera  of  very 
ingenious  construction.  One  feature  in  this  camera  was  much 
commended.  The  slide,  instead  of  falling  in  a groove  as  in  the 
ordinary  construction,  was  made  to  rest  upon  bevils,  which 
had  the  effect  ot  keeping  it  always  in  its  true  situation,  and 
yet  allowed  it  to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Mr.  Hebert  said  the  plate-holder  described  in  the  British 
Journal  of  December  16th,  page  589,  was  not  very  now  ; 
he  had  purchased  just  such  an  article  about  ten  years 
since,  and  had  brought  it  with  him  for  the  members  to  examine. 
It  was  much  used  at  that  time  for  suspending  articles  from  the 
glass  of  shop  windows. 

A conversation  took  place  on  the  preparation  of  collodio- 
bromide  plates,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  how  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  opaque  spots  in  the  film.  The  object  was  not 
attained. 

It  was  decided  that  a lantern  exhibition  should  foim  part  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  next  meeting,  and  that  each  member 
should  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  two  friends. 

0.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 


South  London  Photographic  Society, 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Taylor  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society,  viz,  Messrs.  William  Mayland,  J.  Barnes,  and 
James  Tuliy. 

Mr.  Edwin  Cocking  then  read  a paper  “ On  Long  Exposures 
in  Connection  with  Expression  ” (see  page  33). 

The  Chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cocking 
for  his  paper,  and  regretted  that,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was  so  small,  for  under 
usual  circumstances  a spirited  discussion  on  the  various  topics 
suggested  by  the  paper  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  por- 
traiture, expression  was  very  nearly  everything ; if  that  were 
good,  numerous  other  defects  would  be  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  found  that  permitting  the  sitter  to  talk 
during  exposure  did  not  interfere  with  the  expression,  but 
rather  improved  it,  especially  if  the  mouth  were  of  an  un- 
pleasant shape. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  what  became  of  the  beard,  if  the  6itter 
spoke  during  exposure  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  his  remarks  had  special  reference  to 
ladies ; the  expression  of  gentlemen’s  mouths  was  of  less 
importance. 

Mr.  Foxlee  lound  that  a long  exposure  did  not  necessarily 
cause  a bad  expression  on  the  face,  for  the  lines  of  the  faco 
which, at  the  commencement  of  the  exposure,  were  stiff,  gradually 
became  softened  down,  and  a less  rigid  effect  produced. 

At  this  point  the  conversation  became  somewhat  desultory, 
the  topics  of  discussion  being,  among  other  things,  the  com- 
parative rapidity  of  the  Daguerreotype  and  collodion  processes ; 
fuming  washed  sensitized  paper  with  ammonia  ; the  advantages 
of  “ tunicare  ” as  a substratum  in  the  collodion  processes,  wet 
and  dry.  In  reply  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Hunter, 

Mr.  Foxlee  stated  that  the  acetate  toning  bath,  if  made 
with  hot  water,  would  be  ready  for  use  in  a very  short  time 
after  its  preparation  ; but  when  made  with  cold  water  it  would 
have  to  stand  over  night  before  it  was  fit  for  use. 

The  proceedings  then  teimiuated. 
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Photographic  Pocket  Almanac. — Mr.  D.  H.  Cussons  ha9 
just  issued  his  little  pocket  almanac  tor  photographers.  It 
contains  much  interesting  and  useful  matter,  and  is  a handy 
pocket  volume  of  reference. 

Operators’  Specimens. — Another  correspondent,  signing 
himself  “ Swindled,”  complains  of  the  non-return  of  the  speci- 
mens he  has  sent  in  answer  to  advertisements,  and  which 
have  not  been  returned,  although  stamps  have  been  sent  to 
pay  the  return  postage.  Our  correspondent  suggests  that  they 
are  retained  for  exhibition  as  specimens.  We  do  not  think  for 
a moment  that  such  a motive  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
retention  of  specimens.  It  occurs  at  times,  no  doubt,  from 
thoughtless  carelessness  and  pre-occupation.  It  is  often  cruel 
to  the  operator,  and  altogether  inexcusable,  and,  wo  believe, 
would  rarely  occur  if  thought  were  given  to  the  subject.  If 
operators  would  send  a stamped  and  addressed  wrapper  for  the 
return  of  their  pictures,  and  always  take  care  fo  place  their 
names  prominently  on  the  specimens,  we  apprehend  they  would 
rarely  lose  them.  The  suggestions  we  have  before  made  as  to 
providing  themselves  with  a few  negatives  from  which  to  pro- 
duce specimens  would  meet  every  difficulty,  and  if  the  name  of 
the  operator  were  scratched  upon  the  film,  it  would  appear  in 
every  print.  The  loss  of  specimens  wou  d rarely  occur,  and 
would  be  of  little  importance  then,  when  it  did. 

Preliminary  Coatings  and  Dry  Plates. — Mr.  W.  T. 
Wilkinson,  a correspondent  who,  a short  time  ago,  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  he  found  in  a preparation  of  albumen,  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  water  as  a preliminary  coating,  a mixture 
which  he  called  “ albumen  tunicle,”  in  a recent  letter  says  : — 
“ During  the  past  dull  weather  I have  not  only  perfected  the 
preparation  as  a preliminary  coating,  but  have  also  used  it  very 
successfully  as  a preservative  for  dry  plates,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  entirely  dispense  with  that  stumbling-block  to 
dry-plate  photography,  viz.,  washing  the  sensitive  film.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — A plate  that  has  received  a 
coat  of  albumen  tunicle  is  collodionized  and  seusitized  with  the 
usual  wet-plate  chemicals,  and  upon  withdrawal  from  the  bath 
is  flooded  with  albumen  tunicle,  rocked  to  and  fro  to  allow  the 
tunicle  to  well  permeate  the  film.  Drain  and  dry  as  quick  as 
possible.  Fresh  tunicle  is  to  be  used  with  each  plate.  The  ex- 
posure, as  far  as  I can  judge  at  present,  is  about  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  wet  plates,  but  probably  it  would  be  much 
quicker  in  bright  weather.  The  development  is  effected  by 
any  of  the  dry-plate  methods,  viz.,  gelatino-iron  and  silver, 
acid  pyro  and  silver,  or  alkaline  pyro,  and  the  resulting  nega- 
tive is  very  much  like  a gum-gallic  plate.” 

Photographic  Soup. — The  method  of  making  a bowl  of 
oyster  soup  that  can  be  retailed  for  five  cents,  four  of  which 
will  be  profit,  is  as  follows  : — Take  five  Baltimore  oysters, 
photograph  them,  to  each  photograph  add  five  gallons  of  water, 
season  to  suit  the  taste. — American  Paper. 

Photography  and  the  War. — A telegram  in  a daily  con- 
temporary says  : — “ A photograph  of  Fort  Vanves,  taken  at  a 
distance  of  several  thousand  paces,  proves  the  walls  to  have 
been  much  damaged  by  the  cannonade.” 

o 
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B«  F.  D. — The  imperfection  of  the  tone  of  the  prints  enclosed  in 
your  letter  is  duo  rather  to  the  negative  than"  to  any  fault  in 
printing  or  materials.  The  negative  is  wanting  in  vigour  and  con- 
trast, being  most  probably  fogged  in  the  shadows.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  lights  are  printed  through  before  the  shadows  are 
deep  enough,  and  without  deep  printing  you  cannot  obtain  rich 
tones  in  the  gold  bath.  With  such  negatives  it  is  better  to  be 
content  with  brown  tones,  as  in  attempting  to  push  the  toning 
further,  the  tints  become  slaty  and  grey  instead  of  purple  or  black. 

Ed.  Hobbs. — The  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  necessary  in  the 
negative  bath  is  most  detrimental  in  the  printing  bath,  always 
retarding  or  preventing  the  toning  operation.  If  negativo  baths 
bo  employed  for  printing,  the  process  of  precipitating  the  iodide  of 
silver  by  means  of  citric  acid,  which  we  have  often  described, 
should  be  employed.  You  will  find  one  or  two  articles  on  the 
subject  in  our  last  volume. 
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J.  A.  D. — The  account  of  the  Woodbury  photo-relief  printing  pro- 
cess given  in  the  newspaper  cutting  you  enclose  is  a fair  and 
correct  ono.  The  only  place  at  which  you  can  get  practical 
instruction  is  at  the  Company’s  Works,  Hereford  House,  Bramp- 
ton, where  the  process  is  in  operation.  The  process  is  patented  ; 
whether  licenses  are  issued,  or  at  what  cost,  wo  cannot  inform 
you. 

A.  Z. — The  term  “agreeable  tones”  is  rather  too  vague  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  tones  our  correspondent  desires. 
The  colour  of  collodion  prints  is  not  nearly  so  completely  under 
control  as  that  of  paper  prints,  the  warm  purple  brown  which  is 
generally  a favourite  tint  in  the  latter  being  rarely  attained  in 
collodion  images,  no  matter  how  toned.  As  much  depends,  how- 
ever, upon  the  original  imago  as  upon  the  toning.  We  have 
described  various  methods  of  producing  and  toning  these  prints  ; 
which  does  our  correspondent  employ  f A new  bath,  full  expo- 
sure, pyrogallic  development,  and  gold  toning  produce  good  results, 
the  tone  being  a fine  black.  The  nitrate  of  uranium  and  ferrid- 
cyanide  toning  solution,  mixed  with  a little  gold,  gives  a purple 
brown.  Mercury  is  a treacherous  aid,  but,  followed  by  dilute 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  gives  a good  brown  tone.  The  modified 
uranium  intensitier  on  p.  114  of  our  Year-Book  just  issued  will 
answer  well  for  toning.  2.  We  do  not  know  the  address  of  any 
wig-maker. 

N.  Casixello. — We  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  your  liability 
for  taxation  for  a duly  lettered  vehicle  used  for  business  purposes, 
constituting  dark  rooms  and  conveying  apparatus  ; but  we  should 
decidedly  think  that  you  are  not  liable,  any  more  than  a butcher  or 
baker  for  his  cart.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  may  be  more 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  taxation  and  liability,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  our  correspondent  information. 

F,  S. — The  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  is  much  less  active  in  very 
cold  weather  than  in  warm  weather.  There  is  also  always  a con- 
siderable fall  in  temperature  when  hyposulphite  is  dissolved  in 
water.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  winter  to  use  warm  water,  or,  at 
any  rate,  take  care  that  the  fixing  bath  is  not  used  at  a lower  tem- 
erature  than  50°  Fah.  It  is  well  also  to  allow  a longer  time  for 
xing  them  in  warm  weather.  2.  The  use  of  a dipping  bath  for 
development  has  been  tried,  and  has  some  advantages ; but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  diluting  the  free  nitrate  on  the  plate  too  much, 
and  so  rendering  the  negatives  less  dense.  If  you  have  tried  it 
with  success,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  abandon  it. 

A Young  Beginner. — Mr.  Carey  Lea  enters  into  details  of  his 
mode  of  employing  alkaline  development  in  an  article  which  you 
will  find  on  p.  390  of  our  last  volume  (August  19th,  1870).  It 
consists  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  used  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  according  to  circumstances,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium being  used  a s a restrainer.  2.  Aqua-regia  is  a mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former.  3.  We  doubt  not  that  you  can  get  skiver  of  any 
dealer  in  bookbinder’s  leather ; possibly  you  may  get  it  of  a book- 
binder. 

L.F. — To  produce  collodion  positives  is  not  more  difficult  than  to 
produce  negatives ; but  some  slight  modifications  are  necessary. 
The  nitrate  bath  should  be  acid  with  nitric  acid  ; the  collodion 
should  contain  not  loss  than  a grain  of  bromide  to  each  ounce  ; the 
exposure  may  be  a little  shorter  than  that  necessary  for  negatives  ; 
the  developer  should  contain  one  or  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  per 
ounce,  and  is  better  when  a few  days  old  than  when  newly  mixed. 
A point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  not  to  carry  the  development 
too  far,  but  throw  it  off  as  soon  as  the  principal  lights  have 
appeared.  2.  Black  varnish  should  not  be  applied  to  the  collodion 
film,  but  to  the  back  of  the  glass.  Maroon  velvet  is  more  effective 
than  black  varnish. 

T.  D.  R. — There  is  no  fault  in  your  reproduction  of  the  engraving, 
except  want  of  density.  In  reproducing  such  things  in  which  tho 
whites  are  pure  white  paper,  and  tho  blacks  tolerably  deep,  much 
greater  intensity  is  required  than  in  most  subjects  from  nature. 
If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  intensity,  try  bichloride 
of  mercury  followed  by  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and, 
if  necessary,  follow  this  by  pyi-o  and  silver.  Any  degree  of  inten- 
sity may  be  so  secured.  The  copy  of  un  oil  painting  is  less 
successful,  probably  because  it  involves  greater  difficulties.  Being 
an  old  dark  picture,  you  will  find  that  it  shows  much  more  detail 
to  the  eye  when  its  surface  is  wet ; sponge  the  surface,  and  photo- 
graph it  whilst  the  surface  is  moist.  Use  a freely  bromized  collo- 
dion, and  give  a full  exposure  in  good  light.  Let  us  know  of 
your  success. 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. — We  have  only  time  for  experimental  photo- 
graphy when  the  weather  promises  trustworthy  results.  We  do 
not  attempt  it  with  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately,  tho  less 
so  that  we  have  always  other  pressing  duties. 

J.  Cunnington’s  letter,  and  some  other  articles,  stand  over  for  lack 
of  space. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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A NOVELTY  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

A photographic  novelty  from  the  continent  has  recently 
been  brought  under  our  attention  by  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard, 
who  has  executed  some  portraits  of  his  friends  in  the 
style  to  which  we  refer.  This  portrait  is  intended  for  use 
as  a visiting  card,  for  which  the  carte-de-visite  was  clearly 
neither  intended  nor  fitted.  Here  a card,  the  size  of  a 
lady’s  visiting  card,  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  in  the  usual  manner,  has  the  top  left-hand 
corner  turned  down — or,  rather,  ostensibly  turned  down — to 
receive  a small  medallion  portrait  on  the  triangular  piece 
formed  by  the  fold  of  the  corner.  The  medallion  is  oval, 
about  the  size  of  a shilling,  or  less,  and  contains,  of 
course,  just  the  head  and  bust.  The  turned  down  corner, 
as  we  explained,  does  not  actually  exist ; but  the  effect 
is  gained  by  cutting  off  the  top  left-hand  corner,  and 
printing  on  the  card  the  lines,  forming  a right-angled 
triangle,  which  the  piece  would  form  if  turned  down.  At 
first  glance,  the  effect  is  given  of  an  actually  turned  down 
corner.  The  size  of  the  triangular  space  formed  is  just 
sufficient  for  such  a medallion  as  wc  have  described,  the 
base  and  upright  of  the  triangle  each  being  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  long.  In  the  examples  before  us  the  name, 
address,  and  lines  are  lithographed.  The  novelty  is  not, 
perhaps,  a very  important  one,  nor  one  likely  to  come 
extensively  into  vogue ; but  as  the  result  is  quaint  and 
uncommon,  it  may  please  many,  and,  at  any  rate,  is  a 
thing  easily  tried  ; and  any  novelty  which  in  any  degree 
stimulates  portraiture  will  probably  be  found  a boon  by 
any  of  our  readers. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CRIMINALS. 

The  system  of  securing  photographs  of  criminals  with  a 
view  to  identification,  which  has  been  in  partial  operation 
in  Her  Majesty's  goals  for  several  years,  having  been 
found  productive  of  the  best  results  in  actually  reducing 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  in  aiding  the  just  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  facilitating  the  distinction  between 
habitual  criminals  and  those  who  have  only  just  placed 
their  feet  across  the  threshold  of  crime,  was,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  generally  adopted  in  all  prisons  by  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  acting  under  a clause  in  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act.  This  measure,  so  simple,  so  reasonable, 
and  so  effective,  both  in  its  partial  operation  in  this 
country,  and  in  its  more  complete  application  abroad,  was 
sure  to  meet  with  opposition  from  the  maudlin  school  of 
humanitarians,  and  it  has  more  than  once  been  attacked 
as  useless,  tyrannical,  and  an  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Recently  the  Daily  Telegraph,  in  an  article 
devoted  to  a condemnation  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
declares  that  the  “ prison  authorities  have  no  more  right 


to  compel  a man  who  is  simply  awaiting  his  trial  to  sit  for 
his  photograph  than  they  have  to  hang  him  ” ! It  is  not 
our  province,  in  these  pages,  to  discuss  social  or  political 
problems,  but  simply  to  keep  our  readers  informed  on  all 
points  which  affect  photography  and  photographers  ; but 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  in  passing,  that  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  assert  that  the  authorities  have  no  right  to 
arrest  a man  who  is  only  accused  of  crime,  and  not  proved 
guilty.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  laws  are  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  community  at  large,  and  individuals 
merely  charged  with  crime  are  always,  ef  necessity, 
placed  under  disability  and  inconvenience.  If  a prima 
facie  case  is  made  out  against  them,  then  a means  of 
identification  for  determining  whether  they  have  before 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  criminal  law,  or  for 
reference  should  they  be  again  found  in  a similar  position, 
is  surely  one  of  the  least  offensive  and  most  efficient  aids 
to  the  effectual  administration  of  justice,  and  hence  to  the 
preservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
which  can  be  devised,  and  photography  establishes  another 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  society  for  its  efficient  aid  in  the 
matter.  Here  are  the  remarks  of  the  Telegraph  on  the 
subject : — 

Swayed  by  this  idea  [that  the  criminal  classes  are  irreclaimable] 
two  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  we  armed  our  police  with  fresh  powers 
of  supervision,  which  have  not  added  in  any  material  degree  to  the 
security  of  society,  whilst  they  have  driven  the  criminal  class  to 
sheer  despair.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Act  only  applies  to  certain 
categories  of  offenders.  We  answer,  that,  in  practice,  it  applies  to 
all.  Parliamentary’  sanction  once  given  to  6pydom,  it  has  leavened 
the  whole  mass.  How  is  it  that  such  an  idea  never  occurred  to  a 
reasonable  man  as  that  all  prisoners,  committed  to  the  House  of 
Detention  to  take  their  trial,  should  be  photographed,  and  the  photo- 
graphs used  by  the  force  ? The  prison  authorities  have  no  more 
right  to  compel  a man  who  is  simply  awaiting  his  trial  to  sit  for  his 
photograph  than  they  have  to  hang  him.  Any  attendant  or  warder 
who  meddled  forcibly  in  such  a matter  might  undoubtedly  be  con- 
victed of  assault,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  punished  in  a very 
exemplary  way.  We  simply  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  our 
meaning.  Let  a man  once  fall  so  far  under  suspicion  of  crime  that 
he  is  committed  to  take  his  trial,  and  straightway  he  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  his  photograph  is  to  remain  as  a “possession  forever” 
in  the  archives  of  the  police.  This  second  sy’stem — the  clumsy  idea 
of  “once  a convict,  al way's  a convict” — does  not  work  well.  It  is 
as  foolish  as  it  is  unjust.  In  a large  measure  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  and  tho  magistrates  has  allowed  the  “Habitual  Criminals 
Act”  to  remain  a dead  letter;  had  it  been  carried  out  to  its^ full 
extent,  it  must  have  been  already  repealed.  The  Ordinary  of  Xew- 
ate  does  not  sit  down  of  set  purpose  to  disparage  the  statute  ; what 
e does  is  to  show  us  how  “ habitual  criminals”  are  made.  He  asks 
us  to  assist,  as  it  were,  at  the  process  of  manufacture. 

How  far  a knowledge  that  his  photograph  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  to  be  used  as  a means  of  identification 
and  increase  of  punishment  should  he  again  come  within 
their  clutches,  should  be  an  inducement  to  the  cri- 
minal to  become  liable  to  arrest,  we  must  leave  to 
others  to  determine.  It  is  clear  that  an  honest  man  can 
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have  no  qualms  of  uneasiness  from  a knowledge  that  his 
photograph  is  accessible  in  case  he  is  charged  with  crime. 
The  evidence  of  the  governors  of  gaols  in  which  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  years  is  conclusive  as  to 
its  efficiency  in  repressing  crime,  and  thoughtless  invec- 
tives against  it,  as  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  only  worthy  of  a passing  word  in  refutation. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECRETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  new  American  journal,  the  Photographic  World , which, 
from  advance  sheets  with  which  we  have  been  favoured, 
seems  to  promise  as  much  excellence  as  its  elder  brother, 
the  Photor/fapher,  in  the  first  number  exposes  the  nature  of 
certain  photographic  secrets  which  a photographer  from 
Berlin  offers  to  supply  for  the  modest  sum  of  a dollar  and 
a- half.  Herr  Ritzier  offers,  in  his  advertisements,  recipes 
for  the  following  half-dozen  desirable  purposes,  all,  as  he 
states,  giving  beauty  to  albuminized  prints : — 

“ First. — To  prepare  the  negative  equal  to  any  retouching 
that  can  be  done,  and  especially  adapted  to  tan,  freckles, 
and  red  faces. 

“ Second . — To  intensify  any  one  part  of  a negative  with- 
out interfering  with  the  other  parts — as  one  hand,  one  side 
of  the  face,  &c. 

‘ '■Third. — To  make  your  paper,  “ after  silvering,  fuming, 
and  drying,”  give  softness  to  the  print. 

“ Fourth. — To  prepare  the  hypo  bath  to  give  clear  whites 
and  light  and  rich  draperies— splendid  for  Rembrandts. 

“ Fi/th. — To  improve  the  finish  on  your  press,  no  matter 
what  style  of  roll  you  use. 

“ Sixth. — How  to  make  the  “period,”  or  wreath  vignette — 
t he  prettiest  picture  ever  invented ; can  be  made  on  plates  ; 
they  will  readily  sell  for  double  your  card  prices,  and  no 
extra  expense  in  your  work.” 

A correspondent  of  the  World,  having  forwarded  a dollar 
and  a-half  and  stamped  envelope,  received  promptly  a 
circular  giving  the  promised  recipes.  As  our  readers  will 
see,  some  of  the  hints  are  good,  but  not  new  ; others  are 
neither  good  nor  new : — 

"First.  —After  clearing,  wash  well,  then  pour  a clean  solu- 
tion of  gum-arabic  over  the  negative,  and  let  dry  ; with 
a soft  pencil — using  Indian  red — rub  carefully  the  face  and 
hands  : breathing  on  the  plate  will  make  the  colour  take  ; 
the  heavier  your  colour  the  lighter  your  print. 

“ Second. — Develop,  and  let  dry  without  clearing  ; cover 
all  the  parts  but  that  to  intensify,  and  using  a sun  glass  or 
back  lens  of  your  instrument,  drawing  the  sun  on  the  part 
until  it  blackens  to  your  notion  (do  not  heat  the  glass)  ; 
then  clear  and  varnish. 

“ Third. — Have  your  press  clean,  and  roll  your  paper 
before  printing. 

■“  Fourth. — Add  to  a twelve-ounce  bath  one  ounce  alum 
and  one  drop  to  each  ounce  of  equal  parts  alcohol  and 
ammonia. 

“ Fifth. — Have  the  bed-plate  moderately  warm,  and  roll 
face  down. 

“ Sixth. — Have  a wreath  size  of  quarter  opening,  cover  an 
eight  by  ten  cardboard  with  black  velvet,  and  fasten 
wreath  in  centre ; mark  your  ground  glass  the  size  you 
want,  and  have  the  copy  of  the  inside  of  the  wreat  h outside 
the  work  on  ground  glass,  and  expose;  have  another  eight 
by  ten  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  in  the  centre  a 
quarter  opening,  and  take  the  sitting  through  the  opening, 
having  the  outside  of  the  figure  come  to  iuside  of  work  on 
ground  glass.” 

o 

IMPURITIES  IN  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

The  editor  of  the  Photographic  World,  referring  to  an  article 
in  a continental  journal  on  the  detection  of  impurities  in 
nitrate  of  silver,  recalls  the  fact  that  an  examination  made 
by  a committee  of  gentlemen  in  New  England  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  qn  entity  of  any  foreign  substance  present  in 
samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  so  minute  as  to  be  seareely 


worthy  of  consideration.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
the  same  fact  is  true  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  this  country. 
We  have  never  met  with  a sample  in  which  impurities 
could  be  traced  to,  or  fairly  ascribed  to,  wilful  adulteration. 
Organic  matter  is  occasionally  found  present  as  the  result 
of  insufficient  care  in  the  manufacture,  and  this  the  photo- 
grapher knows  may  be  eliminated  by  sunning  in  solution, 
or  by  means  of  a permanganate.  Excess  of  nitric  acid  is 
the  most  common  impurity,  and  may  be  removed  by 
recrystallizing  or  fusing,  or,  sufficiently  for  practical  pur- 
poses, by  neutralizing.  Nitrate  of  potash,  the  most  easily 
added  adulteration,  we  have  never  found  present  in  any 
sample  ; its  presence  would  be  injurious  chiefly  because  it 
would  cheat  the  purchaser  in  the  cost,  and  deceive  him 
as  to  the  true  strength  of  his  solution.  The  method  of 
detecting  it  suggested  by  Herr  Kruger,  and  quoted  below, 
is  very  simple.  Although,  from  infrequency  of  adultera- 
tion, means  of  detection  do  not  possess  vital  importance, 
and  are  known  to  many  photographers,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  quote  the  remarks  of  the  continental  con- 
temporary referred  to : — 

“ Silver  which  has  been  obtained  from  photographic 
residues  contains  generally  only  two  impurities — iron  and 
copper ; the  former  mechanically,  the  latter  as  an  alloy. 
When,  however,  we  wish  to  enumerate  all  the  bodies  with 
which  nitrate  of  silver  is  adulterated  in  order  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  chemist,  we  must  mention  the  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  lead,  and  potassium,  particularly  the  latter, 
for  it  is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 

“ It  is  not  difficult  for  the  practical  photographer  to  de- 
tect these  impurities.  The  colour,  the  manner  in  which 
it  breaks,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  dissolves,  will  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  iron,  bismuth,  or  saltpetre. 

“ Iron  imparts  to  nitrate  of  silver  a yellow  colour.  Salt- 
petre gives  a concentric  fracture  in  the  form  of  rays  ; and 
the  fused  sticks  will  dissolve  unequally,  and  become  honey- 
combed. Bismuth  is  indicated  by  making  distilled  water 
appear  milky  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in 
it,  caused  by  the  formation  of  an  oxide  of  the  nitrate  of 
bismuth.  Copper  is  detected  by  adding  ammonia  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver  solution,  aud  if  the  latter  turns  blue, 
copper  is  present. 

“Saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  is  also  easily  detected  by 
the  following  method  : — A piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  weigh- 
ing about  eight  grains,  or  a stick  of  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  is  placed  upon  a clean  plate  of  glass  or 
a saucer  ; it  is  touched  with  the  still  glowing  part  of  a 
burnt  match,  when  it  will  burn  immediately,  and  when 
chemically  pure,  a residue  of  metallic  silver  will  remain. 
The  residue  is  placed  upon  a piece  of  red  litmus  paper, 
and  moistened  with  a few  drops  of  distilled  water.  When 
the  silver  was  chemically  pure,  the  paper  will  retain  its 
colour  unchanged  ; but  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been 
adulterated  with  saltpetre,  the  paper  around  the  residue 
will  assume  a blucish  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  caused 
by  the  caustic  potash  in  the  residue.  This  experiment  is 
very  easy,  requiring  no  apparatus  or  preparation,  and  its 
results  are  perfectly  reliable.” 


THE  NATURE  OF  DIFFERENT  GUMS. 

Dr.  Sacc,  of  Neuenburg,  Switzerland,  has  made  an  exten- 
sive inquiry  into  the  nature  of  different  resins.  The 
Photographic  World  condenses  from  it  the  following  results. 
The  resins  spoken  of  are ; copal,  amber,  dammar,  common 
rosin,  shellac,  elemi,  sandarach,  mastic,  and  Caramba  wax. 
All  these  resins  can  be  reduced  to  powder. 

The  following  will  become  pasty  before  melting  : amber, 
shellac,  elemi,  sandarach,  and  mastic;  the  others  will 
become  liquid  at  once. 

In  boiling  water,  Caramba  wax  will  melt;  common 
rosin  will  form  a semifluid  mass  ; (laminar,  shellac,  elemi, 
and  mastic  will  become  sticky  ; while  copal,  amber,  and 
sandarach  will  remain  unchanged. 
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Dammar  and  amber  do  not  dissolve  in  alcohol ; copal 
becomes  pasty ; elemi  and  Caramba  wax  dissolve  with 
difficulty ; while  rosin,  shellac,  sandarach,  and  mastic  dis- 
solve easily. 

Acetic  acid  makes  common  rosin  swell ; on  all  the  others 
it  has  no  effect. 

Caustic  soda  readily  dissolves  shellac ; rosin  partly ; but 
has  no  influence  on  the  others. 

Amber  and  shellac  do  not  dissolve  in  sulphide  of  carbon ; 
copal  becomes  soft,  and  expands  ; elemi,  sandarach,  mastic, 
and  Caramba  wax  dissolve  slowly ; while  rosin  and  dam- 
mar dissolve  easy. 

Oil  of  turpentine  dissolves  neither  amber  nor  shellac ; 
swells  copal ; dissolves  dammar,  rosin,  elemi,  sandarach, 
and  Caramba  wax  easily,  and  mastic  very  easy. 

Boiling  linseed  oil  has  no  effect  on  copal,  amber,  and 
Caramba  wax ; shellac,  elemi,  and  sandarach  dissolve  in 
it  slowly ; while  dammar,  rosin,  and  mastic  are  dissolved 
easily. 

Benzine  does  not  dissolve  copal,  amber,  and  shellac ; 
elemi  and  sandarach  to  a limited  extent ; Caramba  wax 
more  easily;  while  dammar,  rosin,  and  mastic  offer  no 
difficulty. 

Petroleum  ether  has  no  effect  on  copal,  amber,  and 
shellac ; it  is  a poor  solvent  for  rosin,  elemi,  sandarach, 
and  Caramba  wax,  and  a good  one  for  dammar  and 
mastic. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  indifferent  to  Caramba 
wax ; it  dissolves  all  resins,  imparting  to  them  a dark- 
brown  colour,  excepting  dammar,  which  takes  a brilliant  - 
red  tint. 

Nitric  acid  imparts  to  Caramba  wax  a straw  colour  ; to 
elemi,  a dirty  yellow ; to  mastic  and  sandarach,  a light 
brown  ; it  does  not  affect  the  others. 

Ammonia  is  indifferent  to  amber,  dammar,  shellac,  elemi, 
and  Caramba  wax ; copal,  sandarach,  and  mastic  become 
soft,  and  finally  dissolve ; while  rosin  will  dissolve  at 
once. 

It  is  not  difficult  by  means  of  these  reactions  to  test  the 
different  resins  for  their  purity. 


DEVELOPING  DISHES. 

BY  WM.  ENGLAND. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  your  correspondent,  “ Oxoni- 
ensis,”  in  the  last  week’s  News,  the  following  hints  may  be 
of  service.  The  dishes  for  development  may  easily  be 
made  in  the  following  way : — Make  a thin  frame  of  wood, 
say  one  and  a-half  inches  in  depth,  mitred  at  the  corners, 
and  with  a groove  running  round  half  an  inch  from  the 
bottom.  Before  putting  the  corners  together,  cut  a 
piece  of  sheet  glass  to  the  size  of  the  frame,  and  place  it  in 
the  groove;  after  which  the  mitred  corners  maybe  fixed 
together,  using  for  this  purpose  a tolerably  thick  solution 
of  shellac  ; the  same  also  should  be  poured  round  the 
groove  where  the  glass  has  been  fitted,  to  prevent  leakage ; 
and,  finally,  varnish  the  wood-work  with  a more  dilute 
solution,  .applying  two  coats  if  necessary.  Dishes  made 
in  this  way  last  for  years  with  proper  care.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  after  having  been  used.  It  will  be 
found  necessary  to  have  several  trays  approximating  to 
the  different  size  plates  used  by  the  operator. 

A dish  for  development  is  not,  as  your  correspondent 
mentions,  a suggestion  merely,  but  a mode  of  development 
practised  by  me  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  which 
I have  found  of  great  service  working  in  a tent  and  during 
hot  weather,  and  in  all  cases  where  a difficulty  may  be 
found  in  making  the  developer  flow  evenly.  To  amateurs  1 
would  strongly  recommend  it ; it  saves  the  hands  from 
being  stained,  and,  what  is  of  more  importauce,  a cleanei 
and  more  perfect  result  is  obtained.  • 

To  those  not  having  any  experience  in  its  use  permit  me 
to  offer  the  following  hints  on  removing  the  plate  from  the 
dark  slide ; — 


Place  it  in  a dish  (film  upwards,  of  course),  and  take 
rather  more  than  the  quantity  of  developer  usually  used, 
and  pour,  with  one  sweep,  over  the  plate;  immediately 
rock  the  dish  with  a steady  motion,  to  cause  the  solution 
to  act  evenly  over  the  whole  suiface.  In  this  way  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  of  markings  from  unequal  develop- 
ment. When  the  image  appears  fully  developed,  pour  the 
solution,  by  the  corner  of  the  dish,  back  into  the  measure, 
and,  on  holding  the  former  up  to  the  light,  the  glass  bot- 
tom permits  the  operator  readily  to  see  if  the  development 
has  been  carried  on  sufficiently.  Should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  solution  may  be  re-applied.  Those  in  the  habit 
of  intensifying  with  iron  may  do  so  without  removing  the 
negative  from  the  dish.  If,  instead,  the  operator  prefer 
pyro,  it  is  necessary,  after  well  washing  the  plate  (which 
may  be  done  in  the  dish)  on  its  removal,  to  affix  it  to  a 
holder,  or  hold  it  in  the  hand,  and  proceed  in  the  usual 
way. 

o- 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY'  DR.  VOGEL.* 

Besides  photographs  of  the  Pleiades,  I also  saw  pictures 
of  the  Bootes  with  Arcturus,  obtained  with  an  exposure  of 
six  minutes.  The  development  of  these  star  pictures  is 
conducted  with  a strong  iron  solution,  made  up  of  tYvelve 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  iron. 

One  special  task  which  Rutherford  has  set  himself  is 
the  daily  reproduction  of  the  sun.  A small  photographic 
apparatus  fitted  to  his  telescope,  in  which  the  eye-piece  is 
employed  as  enlarging  lens,  yields  an  amplified  picture  of 
the  solar  disc,  measuring  some  77  millimetres,  or  ueai-ly 
three  inches,  in  diameter.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
lens  is  brought  about  by  the  passing  over  of  p small  slit  by 
means  of  a spring,  similar  to  the  method  improvised  for 
taking  instantaneous  views.  The  duration  of  exposure  in 
these  sun-pictures  is  one  five-hundredth  of  a second. 

The  pictures  thus  secured  daily  by  Rutherford  are 
particularly  sharp  and  well  defined,  and  show  plainly  the 
spots  and  markings  upon  the  sun’s  disc;  and  in  examining 
a series  of  them,  taken  one  day  after  another,  one  can  see 
plainly  how  the  spots  advance  in  their  position  as  the  sun 
rotates,  and  how  they  also  become  enlarged  or  modified  in 
shape,  & c.  In  one  row  of  pictures  in  my  possession,  which 
were  taken  daily  between  the  11th  March  and  14th  April, 
there  may  be  seen  the  several  large  spots  appear  on  the 
east  edge  of  the  sun,  traverse  the  whole  surface  of  the  disc, 
and  disappear  at  the  western  edge,  to  reappear  again,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  twelve  days,  at  the  eastern  edge  in  perhaps 
a somewhat  modified  form.  As  regards  the  value  of 
these  pictures,  and  what  they  teach  in  respect  to  the 
rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  size  of  the  spots,  we  need 
make  no  special  comment ; Rutherford's  results  represent 
the  history  of  the  great  luminary  as  written  down  by 
nature  itself. 

One  marked  peculiarity  iu  all  of  these  sun-pictures 
deserves  mention — the  circumstance,  viz.,  that  the  margin 
of  the  image  invariably  appears  darker  than  the  middle. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  as  a similar  effect  is 
also  observed  in  reproductions  of  partial  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  when  the  inner  arc  always  appears  much  more  brilliant 
than  the  outer  margin.  This  may  be  explained  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  developer  being  poured  on  always 
from  the  one  side ; but  such  a reason  will  scarcely  hold 
good,  as  in  the  American  photographs  the  solution  was  not 
invariably  applied  in  the  same  manner.  The  effect  is  due 
rather  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's  rays  being  less 
on  the  margin  of  the  sun’s  disc  than  iu  the  centre. 

An  entirely  different  method  of  photographic  astronomy 
for  solar  observatiou  was  to  be  seen  at  Cambridge  (Boston). 
At  the  observatory  there,  there  had  been  erected  a hori- 
zontal metal  tube,  B,  measuring  some  forty-two  feet  in 
length.  At  the  front  end  of  this  was  faxed  a six-inch 

* Continued  trom  p.  32. 
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achromatic  lens,  L,  having  a focus  of  forty  feet.  At  the 
back  of  the  tube,  at  H,  a photographic  camera  was  fitted 
inside  a room,  the  lens  having  a diaphragm  of  an  inch  and 
a half ; the  tube  was  protected  from  the  weather  by  a roof, 
and  rested  upon  a structure  of  solid  brickwork. 

1 or  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a photograph  of  the  sun,  a 
heliostat,  S,  was  fixed  upon  the  pedestal,  P,  and  the  mirror 
of  this  instrument  reflected  the  sun’s  image  into  the  lens 
at  L.  The  lens  yielded  a direct  picture,  without  enlarge- 
ment, measuring  four  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  upon 
the  photographic  screen  at  H.  The  exposure  was  regulated 


in  a very  simple  manner : a plank,  Q,  having  a slit  one 
inch  in  breadth,  was  drawn  quickly  across  the  lens  from 
top  to  bottom,  and,  as  the  slit  passed  over  the  stopped- 
down  lens,  the  exposure  took  place.  Instantaneous  expo- 
sure was  quite  sufficient  in  this  case  also. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  many  advantages  over 
that  of  the  moving  telescope ; it  yields  a much  larger 
direct  picture,  and  necessitates  but  very  simple  optical 
appliances ; moreover,  no  complicated  mechanism  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accurate  movement  of  the  apparatus,  which 
not  unfrequently  becomes  thrown  out  of  gear.  This 
latter  defect  is  of  especial  importance  in  scientific 
expeditions. 

As  one  of  the  most  recent  results  of  American  photo- 
graphy, we  must  refer  to  the  taking  of  pictures  of  the 
protuberances  in  full  sunlight,  to  which  we  alluded  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  is  true  the  result  obtained  is  not  a 
perfect  one ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  proving  the  possibility  of  performing  such  an 
operation.  This  astronomical  feat  was  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Bly,  a photographer,  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
A spectroscope  with  seven  prisms  was,  after  removal  of  the 
eye-piece  of  a parallactic  telescope,  screwed  upon  the  same 
in  a suitable  manner ; the  telescope  had  an  aperture  of  6.4 
inches,  and  a focus  of  nine  feet,  the  object -picture  being 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.  A portion  of  the  sun’s  limb, 
projected  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  gave  a spec- 
trum picture,  in  which  the  protuberances  were  represented 
by  single  bright  lines.  At  the  eye-piece  of  the  spectroscope 
was  placed  a small  camera,  six  inches  in  length  and  one 
and  a quarter  in  diameter,  upon  the  focussing  screen  of 
which  the  eye-piece  (as  in  the  case  of  Rutherford’s  arrange- 
ment) rendered  an  image  of  the  lines.  (By  the  way,  it  is 
not  stated  which  of  the  lines  were  focussed.)  The  telescope 
was  set  in  motion  by  clockwork,  which,  unfortunately,  did 
not  work  very  regularly,  and  the  result  was,  therefore,  not 
very  clearly  defined.  The  exposure  allowed  was  from 
three  and  a half  to  five  minutes,  the  chemicals  and  solu- 
tions employed  being  those  in  ordinary  use. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time, 
to  repeat  the  experiment  with  better  means  and  apparatus, 
as  the  telescope  which  served  to  obtain  the  results  was 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  recent  eclipse,  and  had  to 
be  sent  off  at  once,  with  a party  of  astronomers,  to 
Spain. 

Only  two  of  the  lines  shown  in  the  pictures  are  of  a 
bright  character,  and  these  to  the  extent  of  but  two  or 
three  millimetres.  The  distortion  of  the  lines  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  lens 
employed  in  their  reproduction.  The  same  defect  was  to 
be  noticed  in  Rutherford’s  pictures,  taken  in  the  same 
manner,  viz.,  by  means  of  the  eye-piece  of  a telescope. 
This  instrument  is  not  designed  for  photographic  purposes, 
but  merely  for  ocular  observation,  as,  indeed,  its  name 
implies;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  fulfils  imper- 
fectly any  other  use  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Only  the 


very  centre  of  the  image  can  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  if 
the  eye  piece  of  a telescope  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a photo- 
graphic lens ; and  it  is  far  better,  where  a registered  result 
of  this  nature  is  required,  to  employ  an  instrument  specially 
corrected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Steinheil  lens,  used  by  the 
Aden  ellipse  expedition. 


ON  FLUORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  GEORGE  GORE,  F.R.S.* 

This  paper  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  argentic  fluoride  in  vessels  of  platinum,  carbon, 
and  various  fluorides  in  contact  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  at  various  temperatures.  When  argentic 
fluoride  is  completely  decomposed  by  chlorine  in  platinum 
vessels  at  a red  heat,  the  reaction  agrees  with  the  following 
equation : — 

4 AgF  + 4C1+ Pt=4  AgCl,PtF4 

Vessels  of  cryolite  and  of  fluor  spar  were  found  incapable 
of  retaining  argentic  fluoride  in  a melted  state.  Other 
vessels  were  also  made  by  melting  and  casting  various 
mixtures  of  earthy  fluorides  at  a high  temperature  ; and 
although  forming  beautiful  products,  probably  capable  of 
technical  uses,  they  were  not  capable  of  retaining  silver 
fluoride  in  a state  of  fusion.  Numerous  vessels  were  also 
made  of  seventeen  different  fluorides  by  moulding  them  in 
the  state  of  clay  and  baking  them  at  suitable  temperatures ; 
these  also  were  found  incapable  of  holding  melted  fluoride 
of  silver.  Argentic  fluoride  was  only  superficially  decom- 
posed by  chlorine  at  60°  F.  during  thirty-eight  days. 
When  heated  to  230°  F.  during  fifteen  days  in  a platinum 
vessel  in  chlorine,  it  was  very  little  decomposed.  Chloride 
of  silver  heated  to  fashion  in  a platinum  vessel  in  chlorine 
corroded  the  vessel  and  formed  a platinum  salt,  as  when 
fluoride  of  silver  was  employed. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  argentic  fluoride  agitated  with 
chlorine  evolved  heat  and  set  free  oxygen,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  equation : — 

'AgF+8Cl  + IJ20 =5AgCl  + 3AgC10  + 8HF  + 0, 

or — 

7 AgCl  + AgC103  + 8HF+0. 

Dry  hy  lrochloric  acid  gas  completely  decomposed  argentic 
fluoride  in  a melted  state,  but  only  acted  upon  it  super- 
ficially at  60°  F.  A saturated  .aqueous  solution  of  argentine 
fluoride  was  not  precipitated  by  chloric  acid. 

Perfectly  anhydrous  fluoride  of  silver  was  only  super- 
ficially decomposed  by  contact  with  bromine  in  a platinum 
vessel  during  thirty-six  days  at  60°  F.,  or  during  two 
days  at  200°  F.  At  a low  red  heat,  in  vessels  of  platinum, 
argentic,  fluoride  was  completely  decomposed  by  a current 
of  bromine  vapour,  a portion  of  its  fluorine  being  expelled 
and  a portion  corroding  the  platinum  and  forming  an 
insolub'e  compound  of  fluoride  of  platinum  and  bromide  of 
silver.  In  carbon  boats  at  the  same  temperature  the 
whole  of  the  silver  salt  was  converted  into  bromide,  the 
boat  being  corroded  and  the  fluoride  escaping  in  chemical 
union  with  the  carbon.  The  action  of  bromine  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  argentic  fluoride  was  similar  to  the 
action  of  chlorine.  A solution  of  argentine  fluoride 
yielded  copious  precipitates  both  with  hydrobromic  and 
bromic  acids. 

Under  the  influence  of  a temperr.ture  of  200°  to  600°  F. 
in  closed  platinum  vessels,  iodine  very  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely decomposes  argentic  fluoride  without  corroding  the 
vessels  and  produces  a feeble  compound  of  argentic  iodide, 
fluorine,  and  iodine,  from  which  the  two  latter  substances 
are  expelled  at  a red  heat.  At  a red  heat  in  platinum 
vessels,  iodine  produces  argentic  iodide,  and  in  the 
presence  of  free  argentic  fluoride  corrodes  the  vessels  in 
consequence  of  formation  of  platinic  fluoride ; iodine  and 
flubriue  pass  away  together  during  the  reaction.  In 
vessels  of  carbon  at  the  same  temperature  argentic  iodide 
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is  formed,  the  vessels  are  corroded,  and  a gaseous  com 
pound  of  fluorine  and  caibon  is  produced.  By  treating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  argentic  fluoride  with  iodine, 
similar  results  are  produced  as  with  bromine  and  chlorine; 
a similar  solution  yields  copious  precipitates  both  with 
hydriodic  and  iodic  acids. 

A mode  of  analysis  of  iodine  is  also  fully  described  in 
the  paper.  A known  weight  of  iodine  was  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  a strong  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  of 
known  strength  added  to  it  in  portions  at  a time,  with 
stirring  until  the  colour  of  iodine  exactly  disappeared. 
The  mixture  was  evaporated,  the  free  nitric  acid  expelled 
by  careful  heat,  and  the  residue  weighed.  The  residue 
was  then  heated  to  fusion,  to  convert  the  iodate  of  silver 
into  iodide,  and  again  weighed.  Two  experiments  of  this 
kind  yielded  accurate  results,  and  the  process  was  easy 
and  expeditious. — Chemical  News. 


A FEW  ITEMS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE.* 

Draining  Glass  Plates. 

A very  simple  and  excellent  plan  for  draining  glass  plates 
is  to  drive  nails  into  the  wall  or  partition  of  the  dark-room, 
and  cover  them  with  tight-fitting  rubber  tubing,  which  can 
be  cut  into  the  exact  lengths  required,  and  easily  adjusted. 
The  head  of  the  nail  prevents  the  plate  slipping  off,  and, 
by  varnishing  the  rubber,  all  liability  to  staining,  which 
sometimes  occurs  from  iron-rust,  &c.,  will  be  avoided. 

Varnishing. 

To  obtain  a good  coating  of  varnish  upon  the  negative, 
allow  the  greater  part  of  the  varnish  to  flow  off  the  plate 
as  is  usually  done,  then  reverse  the  drainage  by  turning 
the  plate  up  side  down,  and  give  it  a gentle  rocking  motion 
to  prevent  lines  of  drainage.  This  may  be  done  to  advan- 
tage by  resting  the  plate  upon  several  folds  of  tissue-paper. 
Apply  the  varnish  in  a warm  room  free  from  drafts  and 
dust.  It  is  well  to  brush  the  film,  before  applying  the 
varnish,  with  a wide  camel’s-hair  gilder’s  brush,  using  great 
care  not  to  iujure  the  surface  by  rough  handling.  Do  not 
drain  the  varnish  back  again  into  the  bottle  from  which  it 
was  poured,  but  have  a wide-mouthed  bottle  ready  for  that 
purpose.  Plates  varnished  as  described  will  be  free  from 
dust  and  floating  particles,  and  present  a uniform  surface 
which  protects  the  negative  perfectly. 

Cutting  and  Mounting  Prints. 

These  final  operationsare  too  often  hurried  over  as  matters 
of  but  little  consequence,  and  photographs  that  otherwise 
would  be  perfect,  are  seriously  damaged  by  not  being  cut 
straight  in  trimming,  and  afterwards  carelessly  mounted. 
It  is  a good  plan,  in  trimming  prints,  to  use  pieces  of  plate 
glass  cut  to  the  required  size,  having  the  edges  ground 
accurately ; by  this  means  the  picture  can  be  cut  perfectly 
straight  and  with  great  rapidity. 

Cleanliness  in  mounting  is  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise 
the  photograph  cannot  present  other  than  a slovenly 
appearance.  Use  good  fresh  paste  for  this  purpose.  (I 
prefer  gelatine.)  If  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  any  sub- 
stance to  preserve  it  in  warm  weather,  add  a few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  ; but  paste  made  fresh  each  day  is  much  more 
reliable.  In  mounting,  bo  particular  to  press  down  the 
edges  of  the  print  on  the  card,  and  make  due  allowance  ft  r 
the  expansion  of  large  prints,  if  mounted  after  they  are 
dry,  for  wetting  them  with  paste  causes  the  paper  to  i xpand 
very  much.  Adopt,  if  possible,  acardboard  having  a litho- 
graphed space  in  the  centre,  so  that  there  will  be  a sufficient 
margin  of  the  oil  tint  outside  of  the  edge  of  the  picture. 
The  tint  adds  much  to  the  appearance,  and  undoubtedly 
preserves  the  photograph  from  the  action  of  hurtful 
chemicals  often  to  be  found  in  the  mounting  cards. 

After  mounting,  roll  the  picture  several  times  under 
heavy  pressure.  Some  advocate  that  the  finished  picture  be 
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rubbed  over  with  a composition  of  wax,  lard,  camphor,  &o  , 
with  a piece  of  cotton  or  wool,  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  being  that  the  pores  of  the  paper  are  closed,  thereby  pre- 
venting atmospheric  and  local  influences;  but  if  put  on  too 
thickly,  which  is  often  the  case,  marks  are  made  in  handling 
the  print  which  are  very  perceptible.  A card,  rolled  under 
pressure  sufficient  to  give  a brilliant  surface  to  the  photo- 
graph, is,  in  my  judgment,  more  desirable  than  treatment 
with  wax,  &c. 

Chloride  of  Palladium  for  Toning  Glass  Positives. 

Now  that  slides  for  the  magic  lantern  are  so  much  sought 
after,  the  best  method  of  printing  and  toning  such  pictures 
is  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  treatment  of  glass  posi- 
tives that  require  additional  contrast  after  fixing,  many 
chemicals  have  been  suggested,  and,  after  a careful  trial  ot 
their  merits,  I am  disposed  to  consider  chloride  of  palla- 
dium as  the  most  reliable  chemical  that  has  come  under  my 
notice.  Its  action  is  perfectly  manageable,  easy  to  prepare, 
will  not  stain,  and  gives  uniformly  good  results.  The 
toning  solution  that  I use  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Add  stx  drops  from  the  stock  bottle  of  chloride  of  palla- 
dium to  each  ounce  of  water;  this  solution  should  be  of  a 
delicate  straw  colour.  No  other  manipulation  is  required. 
After  the  plate  has  been  developed  and  fixed,  wash  as 
usual,  then  apply  the  toning  solution  by  flowing  it  over  the 
plate  similar  to  the  developer.  Its  action  will  be  quick, 
giving  a black  tone  to  the  positive.  Wash  well,  dry,  and 
varnish  if  desirable.  Allowance  must  be  made,  in  toning, 
for  the  kind  of  light  to  be  used  in  the  lantern  ; the  oxy- 
hydrogen,  magnesium,  and  electric  lights  require  that  the 
positive  should  be  made  more  dense  than  for  lanterns 
depending  upon  coal  oil  for  illumination. 

To  Repair  Leaky  Dipping  Baths. 

Baths  that  are  composed  of  glass  and  rubber  very  often 
give  great  annoyance  by  leaking,  and  from  my  experience 
with  a small  dipping  bath  attached  to  a Nelson  Wright 
box,  1 almost  gave  up  the  idea  in  despair  ever  to  make  it 
hold  nitrate  of  silver.  After  repeated  disappointments  with 
both  patching  compounds,  I tried  a solution  ol  gutta-percha 
in  chloroform  with  good  success,  as  the  bath  is  now  perfectly 
tight.  At  fiist  J was  unsuccessful  with  this  mixture,  as  the 
I attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  solution  with  a brush,  but 
afterwards  seveial  ounces  of  this  solution  were  poured  into 
the  bath  (which  had  previously  been  allowed  to  dry  per- 
fectly), then  by  turning  it  so  that  the  solution  should 
remain  for  some  time  on  each  corner  or  joint,  the  chloroform 
evaporated,  leaving  the  gum  in  quite  a perceptible  deposit 
all  over  the  joints.  After  that,  the  bath  was  found  to  hold 
silver,  and  has  not  shown  any  signs  of  leaking  for  over  a 
year. 


NOTES  ON  TIIE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE 
PROCESS. 

BY  HENRY  COOPER,  JUN.* 

In  preparing  the  bromized  collodion,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  solvents  of  good  quality.  Pure  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  805,  and  purified  and  rectified  methylated  ether 
of  730,  are  required. 

Alcohol  of  825  is  also  needed ; but  unless  the  com- 
mercial article  is  proved  to  be  very  good,  it  is  better  to 
dilute  the  absolute  alcohol  with  distilled  water  to  this 
strength. 

The  formula  for  the  bromized  collodion  is  as  follows : — 

Ether,  sp.  gr.  730 ...  4 A.  ozs. 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  805  2 ,, 

Bromide  of  cadmium  40  grs. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  24  ,, 

Pyroxyline from  40  to  50  „ 

In  mixing,  the  bromides  must  be  first  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol,  the  ether  added,  and,  lastly,  the  pyroxyline.  As 
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soon  as  thoroughly  settled  it  is  ready  for  use,  provided  the 
pyroxyline  have  been  of  suitable  quality.  With  an  ordi- 
nary cotton  the  collodion  will  require  keeping  for  some 
time  in  a warm  and  light  place  to  ripen. 

I shall,  however,  presently  show  how  a new  collodion 
may  be  made  to  give  satisfactory  results,  even  when  it  is 
not  specially  adapted  for  the  process. 

We  now  come  to  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  re- 
quired to  form  the  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide.  You 
will  all  doubtless  remember  the  discussion  that  arose  last 
spring  as  to  the  combining  equivalent  of  bromide  of 
cadmium.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sufficient  notice 
has  not  hitherto  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  commercial 
bromide  of  cadmium  contains  a variable  quantity  of  water 
of  crystallization.  And  so  large  a quantity  does  it  usually 
contain  (four  equivalents),  that  unless  this  be  taken  into 
consideration,  we  may  make  some  egregious  mistakes  in 
compounding  the  emulsion.  If  no  objection  be  made  to 
the  slight  extra  trouble,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  tho- 
roughly dry  the  bromide  of  cadmium  before  use,  so  as  to 
drive  off  this  t:resome  water  of  crystallization  by  means  of 
heat,  or  by  enclosing  the  bromide  in  an  air-tight  vessel 
for  some  time  with  some  substance  specially  greedy  of 
moisture,  such  as  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  If  the  bromide 
be  submitted  to  gentle  heat  for  a few  hours  until  it  becomes 
white  and  powdery,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  rendered 
practically  anhydrous. 

I think  that  a still  better  plan  in  future  will  be  to  use 
the  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  which  is 
anhydrous,  and  does  not  readily  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air.  Some  persons  have  objected  to  its  use  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  yet  ascertained  whether  only  single  equiva- 
lents of  each  bromide  went  to  form  the  double  salt,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  were  employing  a salt  with  the  consti- 
tution of  which  we  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  other  double  iodides  and  bromides 
recently  investigated,  it  has  been  found  that  sometimes 
two  eqs.  of  one  salt  is  united  with  one  of  the  other,  or  in 
other  variable  proportions.  I naturally  feel  great  diffi- 
dence in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject ; but  my 
own  experiments  have  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium, 
the  two  salts  are  united  in  single  equivalents. 

Eortunately,  however,  there  is  a practical  method  of 
making  use  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  double  salt  without 
allowing  any  uncertainty  to  creep  in. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  weigh  172  grs.  of  freshly 
crystallized  bromide  of  cadmium  (Cd  Br  + 4 HO  = 172), 
or  136  grs.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (Cd  Br  = 136),  and  98 
grs.  of  bromide  of  ammonium  (NH,  Br=  98).  Dissolve 
the  two  in  a small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  very 
carefully  evaporate  to  dryness.  Finally,  powder  the  dry 
salt  obtained,  and  preserve  for  use  in  a well-stoppered 
bottle.  Use  64  grs.  of  this  double  salt  instead  of  the 
separate  bromides  in  the  collodion. 

If  the  collodion  be  bromized  with  this  double  salt,  or 
with  dry  annydrous  Cd  Br,  10J  grs  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  required  for  each  6 fl.  drs.  of  collodion,  so 
as  to  leave  a proper  proportion  of  bromide  unconverted. 
If  crystallized  bromide  of  cadmium  have  been  used,  94 
grs.  will  be  sufficient. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  mixing  the  silver  and  collodion 
to  form  the  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide,  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  far  better  to  dissolve  the  silver  in 
alcohol  and  add  it  to  the  collodion,  than  to  adopt  the  early 
method  of  merely  grinding  it  up  with  the  alcohol  in  a tube 
mortar  and  gradually  adding  the  collodion  thereto.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  I will  only  mention  one  or 
two.  In  the  first  place,  by  absolutely  dissolving  the 
nitrate  of  silver  we  run  no  risk  of  leaving  small  particles 
unconverted,  and  thus  we  are  not  only  more  certain  of 
having  the  proper  quantity  of  the  bromide  present,  but 
the  collodion  is  much  sooner  fit  for  use. 

Again,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  formed  in  a much  finer 


state  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  the  bromized 
collodion  than  when  the  process  is  reversed.  Had  I been 
present  I would  have  exemplified  this  by  pouring  a solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  into  one  of  bromide  of  cadmium, 
and  then  pouring  a solution  of  the  bromide  into  one  of 
silver,  and  allowing  you  to  compare  the  two  results. 

The  third  reason  I shall  mention  is  the  fact  that,  when 
the  alcohol  and  silver  are  added  to  the  bromized  collodion, 
there  is  no  danger  of  precipitating  any  of  the  pyroxyline  ; 
at  least,  the  chances  of  such  an  occurrence  are  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

Now,  in  employing  the  other  method,  I have  many  a time 
been  mortified  to  find  the  pyroxyline  and  bromide  thrown 
down  in  stringy  looking  lumps.  This  is  caused,  as  you 
will  readily  perceive,  by  the  first  portions  of  collodion 
poured  into  the  mixing  mortar  becoming  so  diluted  by  the 
alcohol  as  to  render  the  solvents  unable  to  hold  the  cotton 
in  solution  ; and  when  once  this  precipitation  has  occurred, 
the  collodion  will  generally  have  to  be  put  on  one  side  as 
useless,  as,  owing  to  the  pyroxyline  and  bromide  going 
down  together,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  redissolve  the 
former  and  diffuse  the  latter. 

Before  describing  my  mode  of  preparing  the  emulsion,  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  other  points. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  workers  with  collodio- 
bromide,  that  the  emulsion  becomes  very  much  more  sensi- 
tive by  desensitizing  and  keeping  before  agaiu  adding  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  oftener  this  sensitizing  with  silver  and  de- 
sensitizing with  fresh  bromized  collodion  is  repeated,  so 
much  the  more  sensitive  does  the  film  become,  until  at 
last,  as  the  maximum  is  reached,  fog  begins  to  make  its 
unwelcome  appearance.  By  always  saving  the  residual 
collodion  after  preparing  a few  plates,  desensitizing,  and 
then  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  silver  when  another 
batch  is  to  be  prepared,  this  sensitiveness  of  film  is  readily 
obtained.  But  then  comes  the  trouble  that  no  two  batches 
are  equally  sensitive,  so  that  here  a most  undesirable 
element  of  uncertainty  is  introduced.  1 have,  therefore, 
discarded  this  way  of  working.  Again,  it  is  a useful  axiom 
to  remember  that,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  more 
creamy  the  film  the  more  sensitive  it  is  to  light.  This 
brings  us  to  another  point  worthy  of  remark.  If  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  be  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  film  produced  by  the  emulsion  is  much 
more  creamy  than  if  it  be  produced  in  presence  of  excess 
of  bromide.  You  will  remember  that  I have  already  said 
that,  at  the  moment  of  using  the  emulsion,  the  bromide  must  be 
in  excess. 

I have  dwelt  slightly  upon  these  several  points  here,  so 
that  you  may  the  more  readily  understand  the  i-ationale  of 
my  method  of  mixing  the  emulsion  without  further  expla- 
nation. What  I had  to  accomplish  was  to  produce  a 
collodio-bromide  that  should  give  the  maximum  of  sensi- 
tiveness and  opacity  of  film,  combined  with  general  con- 
stancy of  result. 

To  do  this,  I proceed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Measure  12  fluid  drachms  of  bromized  collodion  into  a 
four-ounce  bottle.  (We  will  suppose  that  the  collodion 
has  been  bromized  with  anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium, 
or  with  the  double  salt.  If  the  crystallized  bromide  has 
been  used,  the  quantity  of  silver  must  be  altered.)  Care- 
fully weigh  32  grs.  of  finely  powdered  pure  neutral  nitrate 
of  silver,  and,  without  losing  a morsel,  convey  it  by  means 
of  a strip  of  paper,  folded  lengthwise,  to  the  bottom  of  a 
clean  test-tube.  Pour  upon  it  3 H.  drs.  alcohol  -825,  and 
raise  it  to  the  boiling-point  over  a spirit-lamp,  occasionally 
shaking  the  tube  round  and  round,  so  as  to  disperse  the 
particles  of  silver  throughout  the  spirit.  When  cooled 
down,  pour  off  the  dissolved  nitrate  from  the  few  remaining 
particles  into  the  12  drs.  of  collodion,  little  by  little, 
agitating  the  mixture  two  or  three  times  meanwhile.  Now 
boil  the  remainder  of  the  nitrate  in  the  test-tube  with  3 fl. 
drs.  more  of  alcohol  until  completely  dissolved,  and  add  it 
to  the  emulsion  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  quantity. 
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You  will  notice  that  as  I have  taken  sufficient  nitrate  of 
silver  to  sensitize  18  drs.  of  collodion,  and  mixed  it  with 
only  12  drs.,  that  the  nitrate  is  considerably  in  excess. 
After  standing  for  a few  hours,  12  more  fl.  drs.  of  collodion 
are  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken.  We  have 
now  the  bromide  in  such  excess  (there  being  24  drs.  of 
bromized  collodion,  and  silver  only  for  18  drs.),  that  the 
emulsion  will  keep  uninjured  for  a very  long  time.  When 
required  for  use,  10J  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  2 drs.  of 
alcohol  are  to  be  added ; and  after  standing  at  rest  for 
about  an  hour  the  collodion  is  ready  for  the  immediate 
preparation  of  the  plates.  No  filtering  is  required.  Of 
course  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  sensitize  the  whole  of 
the  collodion  at  once.  One-half  or  any  other  quantity 
may  be  taken,  and  a proper  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  alcohol  added  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  mode  of  preparing 
the  emulsion  is,  that  a large  quantity  can  be  made  up  at 
one  time ; and  the  amount  of  silver  requisite  to  be  added 
to  a given  quantity  having  been  calculated  and  marked  on 
the  bottle,  we  have  a good  working  collodion  always  ready 
for  use.  By  adding  the  silver  in  excess  in  the  first  instance, 
we  not  only  obtain  a good  creamy  film,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  the  silver  and  organic  matter  of  the  collodion 
(previously  referred  to)  is  the  more  readily  formed,  and 
extra  sensitiveness  thereby  obtained. 

( To  be  continued.) 


®arosput>cucf. 

CARBON  PRINTING  V.  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  consistent  advocacy  of  carbon  printing 
having  extended  over  a long  series  of  years,  I have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  your  adverse  commentary  on  the  re- 
marks I offered  in  reference  to  that  mode  of  photographic 
reproduction  which  you  have  so  faithfully  and,  I might  add, 
60  ably  defended  whenever  its  qualifications  have  been 
brought  into  question.  You  will,  however,  admit  that  the 
tenor  of  your  remarKs  imperatively  recalls  me  to  the  front  to 
act  on  the  defensive  as  best  l can.  My  inclination  would 
have  been  better  suited  by  a less  conspicuous  antagonist; 
nevertheless,  as  your  pen  has  drawn  me  into  the  controver- 
sial arena,  I hesitate  not  to  accept  the  challenge  by  at  once 
putting  my  friendly  lance  in  rest  to  argue,  with  honesty  of 
purpose,  and  without  fear  or  favour,  in  defence  of  the  views 
I advisedly  entertain  respecting  the  subject  now  at  issue, 
trusting  that  the  result  of  the  contest  may  work  good  to 
photography. 

Your  hrst  objection  I am  unable  to  answer  as  I would 
wish,  for,  unfortunately,  I am,  in  the  most  essentia  parti- 
culars, bound  down  to  silence  ; otherwise  I could  a tale  un- 
fold which  would  prove  all  sufficient  to  drive  conviction 
home  to  the  mind3  of  the  most  sceptical  that  my  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  something  more  substantial  than  an  in- 
sufficient evidence  or  a fallacious  estimate  of  evidence 
adduced  from  observation  and  hearsay.  Honour,  however, 
leaves  me  sufficient  material  to  work  out  the  object  I have 
in  view,  which  consists  of  a desire  to  elicit  the  truth  ; and 
nothing  but  the  truth  will  satisfy  ray  endeavours. 

[To  secure  brevity  and  the  absence  of  repetition  we  will, 
as  shortly  as  may  be,  add  our  answer  to  each  point  as  it 
arises.  Our  position  was,  and  is,  not  simply  that  Mr. 
Ilovey's  evidence  was  based  on  hearsay,  but  that  all  the  evi- 
dence in  existence  at  present  is  insufficient  to  support  his 
conclusion,  the  trial  being  as  yet  too  limited. — Ed.] 

The  principles  on  which  the  various  forms  of  carbon 
printing  are  grounded  have  for  years  beeu,  to  myself,  an 
earnest  study  ; and  although  1 candidly  admit  that  my  ex- 
perience is  not  strictly  practical,  yet  I Hatter  myself  that  I 
am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working  of  each  carbon 
process  to  detect  its  weak  points  without  any  serious  trip- 
ping oyer  of  my  power  of  judging. 


[It  is  very  easy  to  detail  the  weak  points  of  any  process, 
but  a conclusion  based  on  such  detail  must  obviously  be 
erroneous.  This  is  our  objection  to  Mr.  Bovey’s  conclusion. 
A correct  estimate  must  include  strong  as  well  as  weak 
points,  which  Mr.  Bovey’s  did  not. — Ed.] 

In  reply  to  my  statement  that  carbon  printing  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  you  express  your  impression  that 
there  are  not  half  a dozen  portraitists  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  have  tried  the  process  on  a commercial  scale. 
But  does  this  assertion  aid  your  case?  [Yes  ; it  proves  the 
process  has  not  been  tried. — Ed.]  As  a man  ot  business, 
you  must  admit  that  a process  of  such  alleged  value  could 
not  have  beeu  overlooked  by  photographers,  whose  special 
characteristics  have  been  to  err  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  indifference.  Can  you  believe  it  possible  that  the 
process  has  not  been  tested  by  more  than  the  number  who 
have  undertaken  the  work  on  a commercial  scale?  Doubt- 
less prudence  has,  in  a hundred  cases,  dictated  the  necessity 
of  the  preliminary  test,  experiment ; and  yet,  by  your  own 
showing,  there  are  not  half  a dozen  persons  who  practise 
the  process  commercially ! What  does  this,  by  inference, 
prove?  Simply  that  “ carbon  printing  has  been  tried,  and 
found  wanting  ”!  Were  I at  liberty  to  mention  names,  I 
could,  on  more  reliable  grounds  than  inference,  show  that 
the  process  has  been  tried  by  some  of  the  most  able  expo- 
nents of  photography,  and  they,  at  least,  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Autotype  does  not  answer  for  general 
print  production — that  it  cannot  occupy  the  place  of  silver 
printing.  [Two  or  three  experimental  trials  are  not  test  in 
any  satisfactory  sense,  nor  could  the  results  of  6uch  trial 
form  any  fit  comparison  with  the  silver  prints  produced  by 
trained  skill.  To  give  this  evidence  any  value,  it  should  be 
specific,  not  general.  The  nature  of  the  tests  upon  which 
conclusion  has  been  made  should  be  stated,  and  the  names 
of  the  witnesses.  We  know  of  none  who  have  made  trial 
and  found  carbon  printing  wanting. — Ed.]  Would  A. 
Salomon,  Mr.  Robinson,  Blanchard,  or  any  one  who  is 
qualified  to  rank  with  these  master  portraitists,  consent  to 
stake  their  great  reputation  on  carbon  printing  as  a sole 
mode  of  production  from  their  negatives?  I challenge  a 
reply  to  this  query.  Would  either  of  the  gentlemen  I have 
named  or  alluded  to  hesitate  one  minute  to  adopt  a perma- 
nent process  if  such  process  was,  in  practice,  as  capable  as 
the  doubtful  system  necessity  compels  them  to  retain  ? 
Their  well  known  devotion  to  their  art  elicits  the  reply  : 
“ I trow  not.” 

[If  general  evidence  be  inadmissible  and  inconclusive, 
still  more  is  hypothetical  evidence  valueless  ; nay,  rather  does 
the  production  of  assumed  evidence,  not  based  on  fact,  sug- 
gest the  non-existence  of  actual  evidence  of  any  real  weight. 
M.  Adam  Salomon  and  Mr.  Blanchard  have  not  tried  car- 
bon printing.  Mr.  Robinson  has  or  is  doin;£  so,  and  doubt- 
less his  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  when  he  himself 
thinks  it  right  or  desirable  to  give  it;  but  we  cannot  adroit 
assumed  evidence  as  of  any  weight  whatever.  If  these 
gentlemen  hold  the  views  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Bovey, 
they  doubtless  will,  when  they  think  proper,  express  them 
with  their  owu  explanations.  Until  then  their  names  can 
have  no  place  in  the  controversy. — Ed  ] 

Your  fourth  paragraph  opens  with  an  assertion  that  I 
have  admitted  the  superiority  of  carbon  prints  taken  off  a 
good  negative.  In  point  of  fact,  I have  made  no  admission 
in  the  direction  from  which  your  view  is  taken,  although 
the  absence  of  an  explanatory  context  makes  your  error 
quite  natural.  The  superlative  I applied  was  comparative 
with  carbon,  not  with  silver;  the  remark  simply  implied 
that  carbon  prints  from  “ show  negatives  ” are  superior  to 
the  many  hundreds  of  carbon  proofs  that  surrounded  me  in 
the  room  where  the  conversation  to  which  I made  some 
allusion  occurred. 

[We  drew  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  words.  It 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  evidence  to  prove  that  with  ordin- 
ary good  negatives  carbon  prints  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  silver.  At  the  Photographic  Department  of 
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the  Royal  Arsenal,  for  instance,  where  carbon  has  been 
adopted,  this  is  the  case. — Ed.] 

For  argument  sake,  I will,  if  you  please,  admit  the  some- 
what paradoxical  point  that  the  imperfections  of  Autotype 
are  due  to  its  finely  balanced  perfections  ; in  other  words, 
the  imperfections  of  carbon  printing  arise  from  an  inherent 
defect  in  the  process ; but  they  owe  their  being  to  the 
damaging  uncertainties  which  beset  negative  production. 
Were  all  negatives  perfect,  the  Autotype  could  command  an 
equality  of  perfection.  My  concession,  however,  affords  no 
aid  to  a final  settlement,  as  it  must  be  allowed  that  physical 
and  chemical  conditious  intervene  to  make  it  a matter  of 
absolute  impossibility  to  produce  negatives  of  uniform  excel- 
lence. Where  one  really  good  negative  is  produced,  there 
are  at  least  fifty,  on  an  average,  taken  that  range  from 
indifferent  to  moderately  good,  no  matter  whether  the  ope- 
rator be  a captain  or  a lieutenant  of  his  art.  And  what 
inference  may  we  draw  from  such  a fact  ? Why,  that  no 
priuting  process  can  be  accepted  as  commercially  practic- 
able that  is  incapable  of  neutralizing  the  defects  to  which 
negatives  are,  without  the  possibility  '>f  alteration,  subject. 
You,  sir,  with  much  candour,  admit  that  in  some  instances 
a carbon  print  taken  from  the  same  negative  is  not  equal  to 
one  produced  in  silver  ; but  you  attribute  the  shortcomings 
of  the  former  to  a want  of  the  requisite  experience  on  the 
part  of  carbon  printers.  In  point  of  actual  fact,  the  silver 
process,  although  known  d iring  the  period  you  state,  was 
not  extensively  practised  prior  to  the  years  ’59  and  ’60. 
It  has  certainly  enjoyed  a large  patronage  since  those  dates 
were  current ; but  the  perfections  of  silver  printing  are  due 
to  the  labours  of  comparatively  few  among  the  multitude  of 
practitioners,  and  these  were  in  no  ease  blessed  with  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  the  Autotype  has  received. 

[For  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  silver  printing 
was  probably  practised  by  a hundred  times  as  many,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  by  a thousand  times  more,  than  carbon 
printing  has  been  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence.  All 
workers  contribute,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  forming  the 
status  of  a process — Ed.] 

In  your  case,  curiously  enough,  you  concede  a broad 
position  in  your  remarks  respecting  the  paucity  of  workers 
in  carbon,  and  your  statement  “ that  a greater  familiarity 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  carbon  process  will  probably 
produce  equal  skill  in  humouring  faulty  negatives,’’  goes  to 
show  that  the  carbon  process  is  not  a tried  process — ergo,  it 
is  not  a perfected  process — because  a larger  number  of 
workers  are  needed  to  develop  its  cababilities.  But  is  it 
possible  to  make  the  process  practically  perfect? 

[It  is  certainly  not,  in  any  complete  sense,  a tried  process, 
and,  probably,  by  no  means  a perfected  process.  In  all  ordinary 
probability,  each  skilled  worker  who  takes  it  in  hand  for 
some  time  will  make  it  more  perfect  in  some  point  ; but  in 
the  balance  of  qualities  we  think  it  is  more  perfect  than 
silver  printing  now  ; but  it  requires  skill  and  experience  to 
work  it  successfully. — Ed.] 

You  must  remember  that  silver  printers  dodge  in  the 
light,  and  on  this  point  lies  the  chief  value  of  the  method  ; 
whilst  carbon  workers  must  dodge  in  darkness.  Would  a 
Salomon  like  to  undertake  such  a task  ? 

[When  the  occasion  arises  we  have  no  doubt  means  will 
be  found. — Ed.] 

If  carbon  printing  has  lacked  helpers,  it  most  certainly 
has  not  wanted  for  those  better  sinews,  funds.  One  firm 
alone  has  expended  more  pounds  on  the  process  than  1 
should  care  to  count  against  time.  Why,  I hesitate  not  to 
assert  that  a twentieth  part  of  the  sum  spent  would  set  me 
up  in  heliotype  printing  on  au  extended  scale  ; and  I would 
stake  my  existence  on  the  results  of  printing  being  equal  to 
anything  the  carbon  process  is  capable  of  yielding  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

[As  no  one  yet  has  produced  prints  by  any  of  the  photo- 
collographic  processes  equal  to  the  ordinary  run  of  good 
carbon  prints,  Mr.  Bovey’s  pledge  must  remain  in  abeyance 
until  we  see  his  work  in  this  direction. — Ed.] 


Your  statement  that  the  Autotype  Company  are  working 
profitably,  and  biding  their  time  for  a wider  development, 
which  they  expect,  and  are  preparing  for,  but  do  not  care 
to  hasten,  has  a dash  of  romance  about  it  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Why  do  they  continue  to  advertise  so  indus- 
triously, and  to  push  their  process  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion ? But  you  reply,  the  process  has  never  been  pushed.  I 
readily  admit  that  Mr.  Swan  did  not  personally  push  his 
invention.  He  probably  had  a higher  game  in  view ; but 
there  were,  at  all  events,  no  lack  of  pushers  devoted  to  his 
cause,  even  though  there  has  turned  out  a paucity  of 
labourers  to  engage  in  the  perfecting  of  the  pushed  and 
puffed  process.  Holloway  himself  might  have  envied  the 
pushing  Autotype  has  been  subjected  to.  The  advertise- 
ment pages  of  the  photographic  journals  teem  and  have 
teemed  with  efforts  to  push  carbon  printing.  The  same 
pages  have  made  public  the  wranglings  of  rival  inventors 
in  a mauner  more  curious  than  instructive. 

Oppositionist  has  hurled  threats  of  legal  proceedings 
against  opposition,  who,  in  turn,  quoted  law,  whilst  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  both  parties  feared  to  take  action.  In 
behalf  of  Autotype,  dozens  of  leaders,  supplemented  by 
scores  of  contributed  articles  and  letters,  have  appeared  in 
the  several  journals  devoted  to  photography,  and,  iu  addi- 
tion to  these  supports,  the  process  has  entire  publications 
devoted  to  its  interests.  The  most  influential  of  the  daily 
press  has  recited  in  its  praise,  and  several  of  the  industrial 
serials  have  joined  in  the  laudation.  Yet,  with  all  these 
formidable  aids  to  commercial  progression,  “ carbon  printing, 
has  not  been  pushed”  ! If  such  be  so,  I am  certainly  at  sea 
in  my  definition  of  the  verb  to  push  as  applied  in  a com- 
mercial sense.  Vested  interests  must,  indeed,  constitute  a 
barrier  more  stout  than  even  a battalion  of  Prussians,  or  it 
must  long  since  have  yielded  to  such  a pressure.  But  can 
it,  I ask,  be  vested  interests  only  that  oppose  themselves 
against  an  alleged  valuable  process?  If  so,  the  obstructive 
power  of  those  interests  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
commerce,  except  in  cases  where  parochial  bumbledom 
thrust  its  stupidity  in  the  way  to  block  progress.  History 
certainly  records  instances  of  long  struggling  efforts  to  pusli 
useful  inventions  into  notice  j but,  as  a rule,  the  struggling 
ones  floundered  in  that  bog  of  neglect  which  poverty 
generates.  Autotype  knows  no  such  .experience,  as  it  has 
never  lacked  funds  to  back  its  efforts. 

[We  repeat  our  statement  that,  except  by  journalists  dis- 
charging their  duty  in  proclaiming  aloud  that  permanent 
printing  is  possible,  carbon  printing  has  not  been  pushed. 
The  quarrels  of  inventors  and  patentees  are  not  aids  to  push- 
ing, but  really  repressive,  and  have  deterred  many  from  en- 
gaging in  a process  which  might  involve  them  in  possible 
litigation.  The  advertisements  are  just  such  as  ordinarily 
intelligent  men  of  business  employ,  and  certainly  are  neither 
excessive  in  quantity  nor  puffing  in  verbiage.  The  amount  of 
capital  expended  is  in  all  cases,  we  believe,  found  to  be  a 
good  investment,  a fact  which  proves  success,  not  failure. — 
Ed.] 

In  conclusion,  I desire  that  it  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, iu  the  event  of  this  discussion  being  continued,  in 
order  that  the  subject  might  be  kept  within  comprehen- 
sive bounds,  I have  no  wish  to  deny  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  disputed  process,  neither  do  1 call  into  question  its 
exceptional  adaptability  for  the  reproduction  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Biauu  has  made  his  speciality,  as  both  stand  un- 
questionable. My  sole  object  is  to  see  decided,  once  and 
for  all,  whether  the  carbon  process  is  capable  of  occupying 
the  place  of  silver  printing.  I have  no  attachment  to  old 
methods,  no  vested  interests  I value  belore  progress,  no 
feelings  of  conservatism  to  interpose  objections.  Let  it  be 
clearly  proved  that  carbon  priuting  is  better  than  I believe 
it  to  be,  and  I at  once  recant,  and  shall  eurol  myself  among 
its  most  ardent  admirers.  That  you  might  be  in  a position 
to  offer  such  proofs  is  the  desire  of, — Yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Bo  VET. 

2,  Charlton  Villas,  Park  Road  East,  Acton,  W. 
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[In  the  absence  of  new  facts  a discussion  of  this  kind 
results  in  little  beyond  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  of 
conclusions  from  facts  known  to  the  public,  who,  after  all, 
will  form  their  own  conclusions  on  the  evidence.  At  pre- 
sent the  great  element  of  time  and  experience  is  wanting. 
An  established  system  io  full  work,  and  upon  the  working 
of  which  incomes  and  the  maintainauce  of  families  depend, 
will  not  be  easily  uprooted  by  another  until  perfect  assur- 
ance is  attained  that  it  will  not  peril  those  incomes  in  any 
degree.  The  mass  of  photographers  naturally  wait  for  the 
experience  of  the  more  wealthy  or  adventurous.  This  will 
gradually  come  ; until  it  does  come — and  it  is,  as  we  know, 
in  formation — decided  opinion  on  the  capability  and  fitness 
of  carbon  printing  for  general  work  is  premature,  and 
prophecies  of  failure  at  once  foolish  and  unfair. — Ed.] 


DISSOLVING  VIEW  LANTERN  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SLIDES  ONLY. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  been  much  interested  in  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  above  subject,  but  am  sorry  to  see  it 
leading  to  such  useless  controversy,  instead  of  tending  to 
solve  the  problem.  May  I,  with  all  humility,  offer  to  your 
notice  the  following  plan  ? Of  course  it  will  not  do  for  lever 
slides,  &c. 

Instead  of  the  slide-holder  being  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
let  it  be  so  that  the  slide  can  be  inserted  like  the  dark  slide 
or  focussing  screen  of  the  camera  ; let  there  be  two  grooves 
in  close  contact,  like  the  grooves  of  a plate  box.  Instead  of 
the  pinion  head  for  focussing,  have  a small  winch,  and  if 
the  tube  is  a little  longer  than  usual,  so  much  better.  Have, 
also,  a long  wire  pinion  from  the  lamp  through  a small  hole 
in  the  lantern  side,  so  that  the  light  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
without  openingthelantern-door.  Aftershowing  the  picture, 
turn  the  winch  till  quite  out  of  all  focus,  gradually  lowering 
the  light  at  the  same  time  ; then  gradually  lower  the  next 
picture  in  thejempty  groove,  and  raise  out  the  other  one  ; 
turn  back  the  winch,  and  also  the  light ; and  that’s  all. 

Another  Plan. — Instead  of  lowering  the  light,  get  a large 
vignetting  glass  about  5 by  4,  cut  the  opaque  portion  from 
one  end,  and  glue  it  on  the  other  opaque  portion,  so  that  it 
will  be  double ; place  it  in  a wood  or  tin  frame,  fitted  only 
at  both  sides  and  on  the  opaque  end,  where  it  should  be 
hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  ; this  should  be  flat 
when  not  in  use.  To  use  it,  have  the  pinion  wire  about  two 
inches  longer  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  winch  ; on  this 
have  a barrel,  to  which  attach  a cord  of  proper  length  ; pass 
the  cord  through  a hole  at  the  top  of  the  lantern,  and  fasten 
it  to  one  corner  of  the  frame  of  flashed  glass.  After  a 
picture  has  been  shown  by  turning  the  focussing  winch, 
you  dissolve  the  picture  in  two  ways  at  the  same 'time  by 
putting  it  out  of  focus  and  excluding  the  light. 

1 do  not  know  if  I have  been  sufficiently  explicit,  but  I 
think  if  some  manufacturer  would  take  up  the  subject,  a 
dissolving  view  lantern  would  find  a good  sale. — Faithfully 
yours,  Williams. 


PIRACY  AND  COPYRIGHT. 

Sir, — As  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  begrudge 
the  space  given  in  your  columns  for  the  discussion  ot  copy- 
right, let  me  remind  them  of  its  close  relation  to  the 
houesty  and  morality  of  a large  portion  of  the  photographic 
trade.  Where  a portrait  photographer  produces  one  picture, 
the  illustrator  of  a book  produces  a hundred,  and  the  scrap 
dealer  a thou-and.  Wherefore,  the  discussion  of  the  right 
and  wrong  of  ihis  trade  is  of  as  much  practical  value  as  a 
debate  upon  the  eccentricities  of  an  acid  or  the  haziness  of 
a film. 

I shall  be  glad  if  the  author  of  “ Echoes  of  the  Month  ” 
will,  in  his  next  communication,  point  out  some  of  my 
“ manifest  errors.’’  Let  me  remind  him  that  iu  order  to 
prove  the  creation  of  an  artistic  copyright,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  show,  in  the  case  of  a painting,  drawing,  or  photo- 
graph, that  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  25  and  20 


Victoria,  cap.  68,  have  been  observed ; and,  in  the  case  of 
an  engraving,  that  the  name  of  the  proprietor  and  date  of 
publication  have  been  truly  engraved  upon  the  plate,  and 
printed  upon  every  print.  There  may  be  fifteen  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  various  kinds  of  copyright,  literary, 
sculpture,  engraving,  paintings,  and  designs  ; but  my  letters 
relate  directly  only  to  one,  viz.,  the  Artistic  Copyright  Act, 
and  only  incidentally  to  one  other,  viz.,  Hogarth’s  Act. 
I have  not  said  that  the  whole  of  the  law  of  copyright  is 
simple,  but  only  that  the  conditions  upon  the  performance 
of  which  copyright  can  be  claimed  are  simple ; and  I must 
repeat,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  made  more  simple.  I am 
surprised  that  the  lengthened  experience  of  “ An  Old 
Photographer”  has  not  shown  him  how  wide-spread  and 
important  are  the  industries  concerned  in  this  question  of 
what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  photographic  copying. 

Now  that  various  methods  of  printing  in  carbon  have 
been  perfected,  without  question  an  immense  impetus  will 
be  given  to  the  trade  in  reproductions  of  works  of  tine  art, 
and  it  is  of  consequence  that  those  who  embark  their  time 
and  capital  in  that  trade  should  know  precisely  how  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  copyright. 

“ Justitia  ” says,  “ I know  nothing  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right beyond  what  I have  learnt  from  this  correspondence 
and  then,  with  feminine  haste,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  law  is  “ miserably  uncertain  and  perplexing.”  Will 
“ J ustitia  ” read  the  first  sections  of  the  Acts  8,  Geo.  2,  cap. 
13,  and  25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  68,  and  then  say  what  he 
finds  there  to  be  perplexing.  My  arguments  refer  only  to 
the  conditions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain 
copyright,  and  not  to  the  whole  law  of  the  subject,  which  is 
beside  the  matter  we  are  discussing.  He  adds  : “ As  it  was 
never  denied  that  these  copyrights  had  been  dearly  bought 
and  honestly  paid  for,  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
inaccessible.”  I have  never  had  occasion  to  deny  the  truth 
of  that  novel  proposition,  but  will  do  so  now.  “Justitia” 
surely  does  not  mean  to  maintain  that  copyrights  ought  to 
be  inaccessible  because  they  are  ‘‘  dearly  bought,”  and  for 
that  reason  men  who  infringe  them  should  be  sent  to  prison 
whether  the  conditions  of  the  Act  have  or  have  not  been 
complied  with.  I can  hardly  think  this  to  be  his  meaning, 
because  a little  further  he  observes  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  wrong  to  send  such  men  to  prison.  Upon 
that  point  we  agree.  Perhaps  he  means  that  the  proprietors 
should  render  their  copyrights  inaccessible  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute ; but,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  they,  through  “ sheer  stupidity,"  fail  to  do  so. 
That  copyrights  are  “ dearly  bought,”  I do  not  admit. 
Artists  will  tell  ‘‘Justitia”  that  publishers  are  keen  at 
driving  a bargain.  That  copyrights  are  “ honestly  paid 
for”  is  open  to  question,  and  I will  slate  a case  in  illustra- 
tion. A lady  painted  a certain  charming  picture,  from 
which  a popular  engraving  has  been  made.  This  picture, 
while  upon  the  easel,  she  sold,  without  the  copyright, 
to  a picture  dealer  for  £60,  who  paid  to  her  a deposit  of 
£5.  The  picture  was  exhibited,  and  was  seen  by  a publisher, 
who  wished  to  purchase  it.  He  bought  it  of  the  picture 
dealer  at  an  advanced  price,  upon  the  understanding  that 
be  should  pay  to  the  artist,  on  behalf  of  the  dealer,  the  sum 
of  £55,  making,  with  the  deposit  of  £5,  the  sum  of  £60, 
the  original  price  of  the  picture.  This  money  was  paid  to 
the  lady  by  two  instalments.  5\  hen  she  received  the  last  in- 
stalment, the  publisher  placed  before  her  a receipt  for  her 
signature,  stating  the  total  amount  as  being  for  picture  and 
copyright.  The  lady  objected  to  sign,  and  wished  to  know 
why  copyright  was  mentioned  in  the  receipt.  The  publisher 
assured  her  that  it  was  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the  copy- 
right always  went  with  the  picture.  The  lady  then  signed 
the  receipt.  At  that  time  she  was  the  registered  proprietor 
of  the  copyri  ght.  Will  “ Justitia  ” think  that  the  copy- 
right was  “ honestly  paid  for,”  or  will  he  think,  with  me, 
that  it  was  an  immoral  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher?  Although  I objtct  to  moral  platitudes  in  a 
legal  discussion  as  being  perfectly  useless,  elsewhere  I do 
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not  object  to  morality.  “ Justitia  ” writes  of  “some  people 
whom  Mr.  Cunniugton  defends,”  meaning  thereby  pirates. 
In  my  letters  I have  only  attacked  the  legality  of  certain 
convictions;  and  surely  “Justitia”  will  allow  me  to  do 
that  without  imputing  to  me  a desire  to  defend  piracy.  I 
admit  “ law  to  be  the  means  and  justice  the  end  of  jurispru- 
dence,” but  1 cannot  admit  that  the  Copyright  Act  defeats 
its  end.  Let  “ Justitia  ” prove  that.  If  it  does,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  legal  reputations  of  Lord  Westbury  and 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  are  generally  considered  to  be 
able  lawyers. 

As  regards  “the  judge  and  magistrates,”  with  the  ex- 
ception of  “ Colonel  ” Burke's  case,  no  question  of  validity 
of  copyright  under  the  Act  of  1862  has  been  brought  before 
a judge.  “Justitia’s”  assertion  that  certain  photographs 
exhibited  in  a shop  window  defeat  a righteous  law,  is  a non- 
seqnitur.  A work  of  art  is  either  copyright  or  nou-copy- 
right;  if  it  bo  copyright,  a piratical  copy  will  not  defeat 
the  copyright ; and  if  it  be  n m-copyright,  a copy  of  it,  if  it 
be  immoral,  is  certainly  not  illegal,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
defeat  the  law. 

It  is  also  open  to  question  whether  a publisher  of  en- 
gravings has  any  moral  right  to  protect. on  under  the  Act  of 
1862.  He  has  a legal  right  in  some  instances,  and  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  Legislature  never  intended  him  to  have 
that.  The  Act  is  intended,  inter  alia,  to  prevent  the  illegal 
copying  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs.  When 
it  so  happens  that  tne  publisher  of  an  engraving  is  the 
owner  of  a copyright  of  the  painting  from  which  the 
engraving  has  been  made,  and  an  illegal  copy  has  been  pro- 
duced from  the  engraving,  he  has  the  power  to  sue  under 
this  Act,  not  for  piracy  of  the  engraving,  but  for  piracy  of 
the  painting,  a copy  made  from  the  engraving  being  neces- 
sarily a copy  of  the  picture  ; but  the  mischief  contemplated 
by  the  Act  is  the  direct  copying  of  pictures,  drawings,  and 
photographs  by  means  ejusdem  generis.  That  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  is  evidenced  by  the  8th  section 
of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  any  pecuniary  penalty  in- 
curred pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  protection  of  copyright 
engravings  may  be  recovered  under  this  Act.  The  penalty 
under  the  Engraving  Act  for  each  piratical  copy  is  five 
shillings. 

Soon  after  the  Act  passed,  proceedings  were  taken  to 
recover  five  shilling  penalties ; but  as  the  case  was  tried 
before  a magistrate  at  Bow  Street  who  possessed  a logical 
mind,  and  who  did  not  desire  “ to  crack  the  nut  and  get 
quickly  at  the  kernel,”  he  took  time  to  study  the  Act  before 
giving  his  decision.  When  he  did  so  he  dismissed  the 
summons,  in  consequence  of  certain  words  having  been 
omitted  in  the  Engraving  Act,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  to  the  complainant  that  he  had  a remedy  in  the  County 
Court. 

The  offence  provided  against  by  the  statute  is  that  of 
making  illegal  copies  of  paintings,  &c. ; the  penalty  for  each 
illegal  copy  is  not  to  exceed  £10  by  summary  conviction, 
and  it  is  not  inflicted  so  much  by  way  of  punishment  upon 
the  ofiender,  as  by  way  of  recompense  to  the  complainant, 
the  amount  not  being  payable  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  per- 
son aggrieved.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  probable  loss  occasioned  to  the  com- 
plainant by  the  particular  Act  charged,  and  to  amerce  the 
defendant  accordingly.  When  the  loss  to  the  complainant 
amounts  to  £1,  it  is  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to 
inflict  a penalty  of  £b.  That  this  view  of  the  law  is 
reasonable  is,  I think,  shown  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Erie,  who,  in  trying  a case  where  two  defendants 
were  charged  with  selling  three  illegal  photographs,  and  in 
which  the  plaintiff's  counsel  urged  the  jury  to  give  exem- 
plary damages  because  his  client  had  mffered  much  from 
piracy,  said,  in  his  charge,  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with 
the  arguments  of  the  plaintift’s  counsel  ; the  defendants 
were  before  them  to  answer  for  what  they  themselves  had 
done,  and  not  for  the  acts  of  other  people.  All  that  had 
been  proved  against  them  was  that  they  had  sold  three 


photographs  ; he  thought  the  damages  should  be  moderate. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  with  £1  damages  in  each  case. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  anomalous.  Piracy  can 
only  be  punished  on  summary  proceedings  by  a pecuniary 
penally.  The  magistrate  can  only  order  imprisonment  upon 
non-paymentof  the  penalty.  But  persons  have  been  arrested 
on  warrants,  and  thus  been  subjected  to  imprisonment 
before  any  offence  had  been  proved  against  them,  a proceed- 
ing evidently  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  War- 
rants have  also  been  granted  without  any  sworn  information 
having  been  first  made;  for  that,  however,  the  magistrate 
is  responsible.  When  the  Copyright  Act  passed,  the  Small 
Penalties  Act  was  not  in  existence.  Magistrates  then  some- 
times inflicted  the  full  penalty  of  £10.  In  default  of  pay- 
ment there  was  no  power  to  imprison  ; the  penalty  could 
only  be  recovered  by  a warrant  of  distress.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Small  Penalties  Act,  by  reducing  the  penalties  to 
£5,  magistrates  obtained  the  power  to  imprison  for  non- 
payment for  a period  not  exceeding  two  months  in  each  case. 
But  the  operation  of  the  Act  only  extends  to  England, 
therefore  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  piracy  can- 
not be  punished  by  imprisonment. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  Ccnninoton. 

London , January  10 th,  1871. 


FADING  OF  PRINTS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  News  Mr.  Bovey  has  a 
paper  on  “ Autotype  Printing,  and  a few  hints  on  the  causes 
which  affect  the  permanency  of  silver  prints.”  May  I ask 
if  the  principal  reason  for  the  fading  of  many  silver  prints 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  wretched  remuneration  doled  out 
to  photographic  printers.  I really  believe  there  is  not  a 
man  so  employed  in  this  city  who  gets  more  than  £1  per 
week ; this  is  considered  a high  rate  of  wages ; the  usual 
rate  is  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week.  How  can  it  be  expected 
that  such  miserable  pay  will  induce  persons  of  any  chemical 
Knowledge  whatever  to  undertake  such  work  as  photographic 
printing?  Apart  from  this,  1 do  not  think  the  fading  of 
prints  (I  am  speaking  of  portraits)  is  of  such  importance  as 
many  articles  in  the  papers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  How 
often  are  photographers  called  upon  to  produce  prints  from 
negatives  three  or  four  years  old?  Fashion  in  dress  varies 
so  continually  in  the  present  day,  that  every  one  must  be 
taken  in  the  newest  rig:  this  is  iortunate  for  the  photogra- 
pher. In  this  city  most  of  the  photography  is  carried  on 
by  persons  having  other  businesses.  The  proprietors  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  photography  themselves,  but 
merely  engage  operators,  printers,  &c.,  to  do  the  work  ; and 
the  fading  of  prints  which  would  be  heartrending  to  a 
Williams  and  Mayall  is  passed  by,  in  this  happy  land,  with 
the  greatest  composure.  So  long  as  a printer  can  get  off  so 
many  sheets  per  diem,  it  matters  not  much  how  they  are 
done,  so  long  as  they  are  got  out  of  the  house.  I do  not 
think  the  public  care  much  about  the  prints  in  their  posses- 
sion turning  a bit  yellow  ; they  take  it  for  something  akin 
to  the  mellowing  of  paintings  by  time  ; and  certainly  not 
during  my  experience  as  a printer  for  many  years  do  I ever 
remember  a print  being  complained  of  on  account  of  fading. 
I believe  that  carbon  printing  is  a grand  advance  in  the  art, 
and  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  fixing  indelibly  the 
images  of  great  worthies,  scenes,  &c.,  &c.,  but  for  general 
work  I fancy  silver  will  do  well  enough. 

I now  wish  to  trouble  you,  sir,  with  one  question  on  a 
subject  which  comes  directly  home  to  me. 

If  an  employer  who  is  not  a photographer  himself,  and 
has  scarcely  ever  seen  a number  of  the  Photographic  News, 
takes  apprentices,  am  I,  as  a printer,  bound  to  instruct  them 
without  premium,  so  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  do  in 
some  way  or  other,  T am  discharged  to  make  way  for  the 
young  recruit? — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  P.  Murpht. 

Dublin,  January  22nd,  1871. 
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POSTAGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  INVOICES. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  I beg  to  band  you  copy  of  letter  to 
Post  Office,  and  their  reply,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  one 
can  send  photographs  and  an  invoice,  if  weighing  less  then 
two  ounces,  for  a halfpenny.  To  show  that  this  is  not 
generally  known,  only  last  week  I received  three  cartes  from 
an  eminent  publishing  firm,  postage  one  halfpenny,  and 
invoice  per  letter  post,  postage  one  penny.  The  two  would 
have  come  for  the  halfpenny. 

Enclosed  carte  (a  trifle  flat)  is  an  example  of  long  expo- 
sure, being  over  one  minute,  during  which  time  conversation 
was  kept  up. — Yours  faithfully,  Archer  Clarke. 

To  the  Postmaster- General. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  reply  to  following  three  questions  will 
oblige  : — 

No.  1.  Is  string  allowed  round  packet  containing  cartes- 
de-visite  ? 

No.  2.  Is  an  invoice  allowed  enclosed  in  packet  contain- 
ing cartes-de-visite  ? 

No.  3.  Are  cards  allowed  for  halfpenny  postage,  the  same 
not  being  a post  card  as  issued  by  the  Post  Office  ? 

Reply — C134780.— Stourbridge. — To  inform  the  applicant 
that  a book  packet  containing  photographs  may  be  fastened 
by  means  of  string  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  specimen. 

[Note. — Two  strings  were  used,  one  round  and  one  across.] 

An  invoice  strictly  such,  and  bearing  no  communication 
of  the  nature  of  a letter,  may  be  enclosed  in  a book  packet. 

He  should  also  be  told  that,  except  in  the  case  of  circulars 
intended  for  transmission  in  identical  terms  to  several 
persons,  no  card  other  than  one  of  those  issued  by  the 
Government  will  pass  under  a halfpenny  stamp,  if  it  bear 
on  it  a written  communication  of  the  nature  of  a letter. 
See  page  14  of  the  British  Postal  Guide. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RAMBLE  IN  A VAN. 

Sir, — I and  a friend  wish  to  make  a short  photographic 
tour  in  Ireland  during  the  summer  months,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  travelling  in  a gipsy  or  travelling  photographer’s 
van.  We  believe  that  this  mode  of  photographing  has  been 
tried  before  ; and  we  would  thank  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents who  have  done  so,  to  inform  us  as  to  whether  their 
tour  proved  successful,  and  how  they  procured  the  van — 
whether  bought  or  hired. 

A few  hints  as  to  how  it  was  fitted  up  would  also  be  very 
acceptable. — Yours  truly,  W.  G.  C. 

2,  Warrior  Terrace,  Hastings. 


gamboge.  After  a few  hours  this  is  to  be  filtred,  and  sufficient 
pyroxyline  (about  10  gram.)  is  to  bo  added,  so  as  to  form  a 
rather  thick  collodion.  The  liquid  is  poured  on  the  glass,  and 
care  must  bo  taken  to  keep  the  plate  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
horizontal  position  while  the  collodion  drains  off.  When  it 
has  become  dry,  the  opaque  film  is  to  be  covered  again  with 
the  same  collodion,  leaving  out,  however,  the  gamboge.  The 
glass  is  then  ready  for  use.  Annatto  or  saffron  may  also  bo 
used  for  colouring  collodion  yellow  ; but  all  organic  bodies  of 
this  kind  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  as  they  gene- 
rally lose  the  adiactinic  colour. 

A Waterproof  Composition.— Dr.  Scherzer,  an  Austrian 
official  at  Pekin,  has  just  sent  to  his  government  some  speci- 
mens of  a Chinese  composition  called  “ Schioicao,”  which  has 
the  property  of  making  wood  and  other  substances  perfectly 
water-tight.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  in  Pekin  wooden  chests 
which  had  been  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  had  come  back  unin- 
jured, and  that  the  Chinese  use  the  composition  also  for  cover- 
ing straw  baskets,  which  are  afterwards  employed  in  carrying 
oil  for  long  distances.  Cardboard,  when  covered  with  the  com- 
position, becomes  as  hard  as  wood  ; and  most  wooden  buildings 
in  Pekin  have  a coating  ot  it.  It  consists  of  three  parts  of  blood 
deprived  of  its  fibrine,  four  of  lime,  and  a little  alum. — Eastern 
Budget. 

Sham  Bank  Notes.— According  to  the  latest  information, 
the  hoax  of  counterfeit  sovereigns  is  only  the  last  of  a series  of 
transatlantic  swindles  on  the  same  principle.  The  United 
States  notes  were  first  imitated.  Circulars  were  sent  to  al- 
most all  the  business  men  in  the  States,  offering  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  such  imitations  at  a charge  of  one-tenth  of  the 
nominal  value.  A guarantee  was  given  that  the  notes  would 
be  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  real  thing,  every  letter,  line,  dot,  and 
mark  being  right.  When  the  dishonest  fly  fell  into  the  spider’s 
web  and  sent  his  money,  he  received  in  due  time  a mysterious 
package.  The  imitation  of  the  notes  was  perfect,  but  they 
were  only  one-third  of  the  right  size,  being,  indeed,  nothing 
else  than  photographs  of  real  notes.  This  business  flourished 
bravely  for  some  time,  as,  of  course,  the  victims  were  uot  the 
men  to  publish  their  own  shame. — Observer. 

Photography  and  the  Pigeon  Post.— In  an  article  in  the 
Oity  Press  of  Jan.  1,  the  writer,  after  remarking  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  pigeon  cau  carry  15,000  messages,  and  that  the 
public  have  yet  to  learn  the  particulars  of  their  condensation, 
arrangement,  and  transit,  concludes  by  saying  that  “ no  doubt 
photography  on  silk  is  the  proximate  agent,  as,  withoutquestion, 
the  pigeon  is  the  ultimate  agent.” 

Iodide  of  Silver  in  its  Photographico-Chemioal  Rela- 
tion.— Inapaperin  the  Poly technisches  Journal, Dr.  J.  Schnausz 
points  out  that  there  exist  two  modifications  of  iodide  of  silver 
one  of  which  is  actinic — that  is  to  say,  sensitive  to  light— while  the 
other  is  not  so.  The  author  also  points  out  that  iodide  of  silver 
is  very  soluble  (up  to  equal  equivalents)  in  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  forming  therewith  a double  salt,  AgO,NOs  + Agl, 
which,  if  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  quite  neutral,  is  far  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  either  of  the  two  salts  by  themselves. 

Photography  and  the  Diplomatic  Conference. — The 
Telegraph,  referring  to  the  fact  that  othor  important  Congresses 
have  formed  the  subjects  of  interesting  paintings,  remarks  :— 
“ At  the  first  blush  there  would  not  appear  to  be  much  that  was 
favourable  to  the  picturesque  element  in  a Conference.  The 
painter  called  upon  to  portray  the  assemblage  of  so  many 
dignified  Plenipotentiaries  met  to  discuss  political  questions, 
might  reply  that  he  would  as  soon  delineate  the  characteristics 
of  a banking-house  or  a parliamentary  committee-room  ; and 
that,  if  mere  portraits  were  desired,  the  subject  was  or.e  more 
for  photography  than  for  fine  art.”  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  pictures  of  such  conferences  which  have  acquired 
historic  interest.  These  have  been  produced  by  painters.  In 
many  respects,  however,  the  future  interest  ot  such  pictures 
will  depend  more  on  the  precision  of  likeness  than  on  pictorial 
effect,  always  difficult  to  secure  in  such  groups.  Mr.  McLach- 
lan’s  large  photographic  group  cf  the  Committee  of  the  Cotton 
Famine'  Fqad,  and  the  groups  of  members  of  the  British 
Association,  are  admirable  examples  of  what  may  be  dono  in 
this  way,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a worthy  photographic  repre- 
sentation of  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Conterence  would 
possess  an  interest  for  the  future  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
could  be  secured  by  a painting. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING-FRAMES. 

Sir, — I beg  to  thank  “ Ingenio  ” for  his  letter  in  your 
last. 

1 must  again  say,  that  my  principle  is  quite  different 
from  Mr.  Edwards's,  and  far  less  costly. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  only  to  refer  to  my  letter  in  the  News 
of  the  6th  to  find  the  explanation  he  asks  for. 

I have  the  best  legal  advice  as  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent 
being  quite  worthless.  — Yours,  &c., 

Jan,  24fA,  1870.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


<M(i  in  % jstuina. 

Substitute  foe.  Yellow  Glass.— As  a substitute  for  yel- 
low glass  in  the  dark-room,  Mr.  Fr.  Haugk  recommends  common 
window  glass  which  has  been  coloured  on  one  or  both  sides 
yellow  with  collodion  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 30 
gram.  Pernambuco  wood  are  covered  with  180  gram,  absolute 
alcohol,  and  60  grm.  ether.  Tin’s  is  left  to  digest  for  a few 
days.  The  liquid  is  now  decanted  and  digested  with  2‘5  gram. 
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Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  be  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  that  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  small  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formul®  have  been  stated  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  than  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  we  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formul®  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “ A Sub- 
scriber,” “An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 

Owen  Chester. — As  different  opinions  prevail  amongst  high 
authorities,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  dry  process. 
The  gum-gallic  process,  about  which  you  enquire,  is  a very  ex- 
cellent process.  2.  A preliminary  coating  of  one  grain  of  india- 
rubber  in  an  ounce  of  chloroform  is  recommended  by  Mr.  R. 
Manners  Gordon.  It  is  applied  by  flooding  the  plate  as  with 
collodion.  3.  Plates  should  be  dried  by  heat ; a drying -box  is 
useful  for  the  purpose.  These  boxes  are  made  in  various  ways.  A 
tin-lined  box  heated  with  gas  is  useful  for  the  purpose.  4.  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  has  experimented  most  extensively  in  the  process, 
finds  that  plates  prepared  as  he  instructs  will  keep  for  months. 
You  will  find  full  instructions  in  the  Year-Book  you  have  just 
received.  5.  There  are  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  mriro- 
photography  scattered  through  the  whole  of  our  volumes ; but  in 
many  cases  they  are  on  especial  points  of  the  subject.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  very  excellent  information  on  the  use  of  the 
magnesium  light  in  micro-photography  on  pp.  320  and  330  of  out- 
last volume.  There  are  some  good  practical  articles  on  the  general 
subject  in  our  Seventh  Volume.  There  is  a useful  little  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  published  by  Cox,  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

J.  II.  Woolley. — The  plan  you  propose  appears  excellent,  and 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  answer  well.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
glass  on  the  south  side.  White  screens  for  reflection  will,  at  limes, 
be  useful ; and,  in  some  instances,  quartering  the  head  round  a 
little  towards  the  light,  placing  the  sitter  and  camera  cross-corner- 
wise  of  the  room,  will  be  useful. 

One  Who  Wishes  to  Learn. — The  heads  you  enclose  are  J 
lighted  a little  too  directly  from  the  front,  or,  rather,  witht  oo 
much  front  top  light,  A little  more  side  light  is  desirable.  A 
profile  is  generally  more  effective  when  lighted  partially  from  the 
side  and  back  of  the  head.  Otherwise,  the  work  has  much 
promise. 

Oxoniensis. — We  do  not  know  whether  the  use  of  ground  glass  for 
negatives  has  been  much  adopted.  It  is  only  ground  on  one  side, 
and  the  negative  is  taken  on  the  polished  side.  We  presume  that 
any  photographic  dealer  will  supply  ground  glass  suitable  for  the 
purpose ; either  plate  glass  or  crown  would  answer.  We  doubt 
whether  the  result  is  worth  the  trouble,  although  it  undoubtedly 
produces  a little  softening.  Try  it  for  yourself.  No  method  of 
this  kind  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  retouching  the  negative. 
The  latter  involves  the  use  of  intelligence,  such  portions  being 
touched,  and  such  defects,  coarsenesses,  and  rugosities  being  re- 
moved as  interfere  with  truth  or  beauty  in  the  picture.  A 
mechanical  method  merely  softens  all  portions  alike,  without 
selection.  Ferhaps  the  best  of  these  methods  is  that  which  Carl 
Meinerth  has  so  well  carried  out  under  the  name  of  photo-mezzo- 
tint. It  consists  in  printing  with  direct  sunlight,  with  a piece  of 
thin  glass  between  paper  and  negative.  2.  We  do  not  know 
much  of  B personally,  but,  from  what  we  learn,  we  believe  A to  be 
the  best  and  most  rapid. 

Enquirer. — Make  the  transparencies  the  same  size  as  the  original, 
or,  rather,  enlarge  them  a little.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by 
reducing  them,  but  something  must  be  lost,  because  in  that  case 
the  physical  defects  due  to  possible  structure  in  the  collodion  film 
of  the  transparency,  or  granulation  in  the  deposit  formin',  the 
image,  will  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  amplification. 
A good  portrait  lens  well  stopped  down,  or  a rapid  rectilinear,  will 
answer  best. 

H.  S. — Quick-lime  is  used.  We  are  not  practically  familiar  with 
the  manufacture,  but  presume  them  to  be  made  "by  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  phdosophical  apparatus. 


Oral. — There  is  no  process  of  printing  direct  on  opal  glass  without 
the  intervention  of  a film  • A surface  must  be  sufficiently 
absorbent  to  receive  the  chemicals  forming  tho  sensitive  coating. 
Possibly  a process  might  be  devised  in  which  a sensitive  coating 
could  be  formed  on  a ground-glass  surface  sufficiently  adherent 
without  a film  ; but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  attempt  of  the  kind. 
It  would  be  troublesome,  and  possess  no  advantage  that  we 
can  see. 

Captain  Thetford. — The  best  known  method  of  preparing  sensi- 
tive albuminized  paper  for  keeping  is  to  excite  on  a neutral  bath, 
and  wash  the  free  silver  away,  as  described  in  various  articles  in 
our  last  volume  and  in  our  Year-Book.  The  paper  may  then 
be  packed  tight  by  rolling  up,  or  other  means,  and  put  into  a tin 
box,  air-tight  if  possible.  In  this  state  it  will  keep  for  some  time ; 
before  use,  fume  with  ammonia. 

W.  W. — We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  ground-glass  except  for 
windows  where  direct  sunlight  constantly  finds  access.  It  inter- 
cepts a large  amount  of  light,  easily  gets  soiled,  and  is  not  easily 
kept  clean.  Blinds  for  occasional  use  are  much  better.  Delicacy 
and  softness  are  not  the  result  of  too  little  light,  but  of  plenty  of 
light  judiciously  arranged,  and  of  chemicals  in  harmonious  condi- 
tion wi t h lighting.  2.  You  may  use  less  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
is  probably  chiefly  due  to  this  that  a little  half-tone  is  lost.  Or, 
better,  still  keep  the  bathlonger  before  use.  It  will  bleach  most  whilst 
new.  3.  Of  course  the  greater  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver 
present  the  longer  the  time  of  fixing.  4.  Yes  ; the  cheapest  will 
be  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  5.  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  has 
probably  been  contaminated  with  chloride,  and  the  precipitate 
chloride  of  silver.  A bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  am- 
monia is  best  decolourized  by  means  of  a solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  6.  Carbonate  of  silver  is  alkaline.  7.  The  pads  should 
not  bo  sensibly  damp,  although  not  “ bone-dry.” 

Ingenio. — Will  this  correspondent  kiudly  sends  us  his  address,  as 
we  have  a communication  awaiting  him. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — Wo  have  not  seen  the  lamp  in  question ; 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  hydro-carbon  will  give  a more 
intense  ligfit  than  the  camphorated  sperm  oil ; but  the  latter  is 
safer  in  use. 

P.  R.  II. — We  have  never  met  with  such  a case,  and  can  only  sup- 
pose it  to  be  due  to  some  curious  defect  in  the  paper.  For  a paper 
salted  with  six  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and  three  grains 
chloride  of  sodium  we  should  recommend  a bath  of  from  forty-five 
to  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  you  send  a sample  of  the 
paper  unexcited,  we  will  try  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

John  B.  Best. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Mars  — Place  a screen  with  an  oval  aperture  midway  between  the 
screen  which  receives  the  image  and  the  lens.  The  aperture  may 
have  a serrated  edge.  The  size  of  the  aperture  must  be  regulated 
by  the  position,  size  of  the  plate,  kc. , and  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained bv  experiment.  2.  The  opal  picture  which  has  turned 
yellow  was  probably  fixed  in  old  or  acid  hypo.  You  do  not  state 
what  process  you  are  using,  by  which  you  wish  to  obtain  black 
tones.  Do  you  work  by  development  or  by  collodio-chloridc  ? 

Eon. — The  negative  from  which  the  print  enclosed  is  taken  appears 
to  be  a good  one.  Except  so  far  as  the  element  of  time  is  con- 
cerned, single  lenses  give  very  good  results  in  portraiture,  but  the 
images  are  not  quite  so  sharp,  and  the  exposure  is  inevitably 
longer.  One  advantage  is,  that,  as  a rule,  the  single  lens  gives 
moro  depth  of  definition  than  the  portrait  lens.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  hearing  details  of  your  printing  experiments.  2.  We 
have  no  personal  familiarity  with  chloralum.  It  was  recently 
introduced  by  Professor  Gamgee  with  high  praise,  but  we  have 
since  heard  that  it  had  been  over-praised.  As  it  is  stated  to  bo 
harmless,  a moderately  weak  solution  may  be  tried  without  much 
risk. 

C.  B.  Rive  usd  ale. — We  should  prefer  that  which  you  indicate  by 
No.  1.  The  term  true  focus  should  mean  equivalent  focus  if 
applied  to  a compound  lens,  but  has  no  especial  meaning  applied 
to  a single  lens,  except,  pi»sibly,  to  indicate  that  there  need  be  no 
uncertainty.  The  screw  adj ustment,  we  presume,  refers  to  a quick 
screw  in  the  mount  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  stop.  The 
lectures  are  not  generally  published.  There  was  nothing  espe- 
cially photographic  iu  the  bearing  of  the  recent  lecture.  We 
shall  give  the  question  attention  when  it  arrives. 

II.  H.  II. — The  additional  glass  marked  in  your  diagram  will 
doubtless  be  an  improvement,  but  you  should  obtain  some  side- 
light if  possibl  ■ We  should  place  the  sitter  and  background  at 
the  west,  in  such  a position  that  the  north  top-light  acts  as  a high 
side-light.  Try  the  use  of  a white  rotpeting-screen. 

R.  Tudor  Williams  -'1  hanks.  The  prints  are  very  excellent 
indeed.  We  will  write  to  you  shortly. 

David  Rees. — Thanks.  We  will  communicate  with  you  person- 
ally. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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FORMULAE  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIOS. 

A very  natural  curiositv|generally  prevails  as  to  the  pre- 
cise formulae  used  by  the  most  successful  photographers. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  almost  invariably  fouud  that  a know- 
ledge of  these  formulae,  when  gained,  rarely  reveals  any 
great  novelty,  the  materials  used  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  employed  differing  little  in  the  studios 
sending  out  the  finest  pictures  from  those  used  issuing  the 
meanest  travesties  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  Still  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  ordinary  chemicals,  in  ordinary  pro- 
portions, have  produced  this  exquisite  gem  or  that  picture 
of  rare  grandeur  which  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders. The  Photographer's  Friend,  an  American  quarterly 
journal,  in  recognition  of  this  interest,  gives  details  of  the 
formulae  used  in  four  of  the  most  celebrated  in  New  York, 
those  of  Kurtz,  Gurney,  Fredericks,  and  Napoleon  Saronv, 
all  of  whom  issue  as  fane  work  as  can  be  desired.  Mr.  D. 
D.  T.  Davie,  an  old  and  well-known  photographer,  pro- 
posed a trial  of  skill  to  these  four  photographers,  Mr. 
Davie  himself  sitting  to  each  for  the  test  negative.  The 
result  was  in  each  case,  we  are  informed,  very  excellent ; 
but  whilst  the  character  of  the  result  was  different  in  each 
instance,  the  general  excellence  was  so  great  that  no 
decision  could  be  made  as  to  which  was  absolutely  best. 
Details  of  the  mode  of  producing  each  portrait  were  then 
furnished  at  length,  the  most  important  portions  of  which 
we  reproduce.  Before  doing  so,  we  call  attention  to  a fact 
characteristic  of  American  institutions,  which  will  interest 
mauy  of  our  readers.  It  is  customary  here,  and  more  or 
less  throughout  the  world,  for  the  principal  of  an  estab- 
lishment to  be  recognized  as  the  producer  of  all  the  work 
issued  by  it,  the  persons  employed  in  the  work  sinking 
their  ideutity  in  that  of  the  establishment.  We  do  not 
here  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  as  much  can  be 
said  on  both  sides ; we  merely  note  it  to  point  out  the 
variation.  In  sending  in  the  formulie  from  each  studio,  it 
is  done,  in  each  case,  under  the  name  of  the  operator  whose 
work  is  concerned,  and  the  printer  producing  the  prints. 

Frederick’s  Formula:. 

Dating  from  Frederick’s  studio,  Mr.  Hugh  O'Neil  sends 
the  following : — 

Cleaning  the  Glass. — Immerse'the  glass  for  several  hours 
in  a strong  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  then  wash 
well  under  a tap,  and  stand  them  up  to  dry.  Finish  with 
alcohol  and  Joseph  paper. 

Negative  Bath. — This  bath  should  be  kept  40  grains 
strong,  iodized  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  made  slightly 
acid  with  nitric  acid. 

Collodion. — Ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts ; iodide  of 
ammonium,  4$  grains ; bromide  of  potassium,  2 grains ; 
gun-cotton,  6 to  7 grs.,  washed  in  ammonia;  excite  the 
ether  and  alcohol,  then  add  the  cotton. 


Developer. — Water,  2 qts. ; protosulphate  of  iron,  2 ozs. ; 
acetic  acid,  as  little  as  can  be  used,  and  have  it  flow 
well. 

Re-developer. — Citric  acid,  50  grs. ; pyrogallic  acid, 
25  grs. ; water,  one  pint ; add  a few  drops  of  the  bath 
silver  solutiou  just  before  using. 

IIow  to  Renew  the  Bath. — If  additional  silver  is  required, 

1 add  it  to  the  bath,  then  boil  down  one-half,  add  as  much 
water  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  proper  strength,  then 
filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Fixing  the  Negative. — Nearly  saturate  water  with  hypo- 
sulphate  of  soda,  to  which  add  £-oz.  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  the  foreman  printer  of  the  same 
establishment,  sends  the  following  details  of  printing : — 

Silver  Solution  for  Sensitizing  the  Paper. — Solution,  35  grs. 
of  silver  to  the  oz. ; to  each  £ gall,  of  solution  add  a £ oz. 
muriatic  acid.  Neutralize  with  liquid  ammonia.  The 
muriatic  acid  forms  chloride  of  silver,  which  filter  out, 
continuing  to  use  the  same  filter.  Float  30  seconds,  and 
fume  10  minutes. 

Toning  Bath. — To  £ gall,  water  add  \ oz.  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  washing  soda,  or  enough  to  make  it  feel 
slippery  to  the  fingers,  then  add  chloride  of  gold  sufficient 
for  the  occasion. 

Fixing  Bath.  —Water,  £ gall. ; hyposulphite  of  soda, 
12  ozs. 

Remark. — By  this  method  the  strength  of  the  picture  is 
not  very  much  reduced.  In  washing  your  prints,  to  the 
two  first  waters  add  acetic  acid  in  proportion  as  one 
drachm  to  2 qts.  water ; let  the  third  washing  be  done  in 
plain  water,  preparatory  for  toning. 

Gurney’s  Formula:. 

Dating  from  Gurney’s  studio,  Mr.  James  L.  Forbes  gives 
the  following  : — 

Cleaning  Glass. — Immerse  the  glass  several  hours  in  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  or  concentrated  lye  ; then  wash 
carefully  under  a tap,  sponging  the  glass  thoroughly ; and 
finally  rinse  very  carefully,  and  dry  on  nails  iu  a room 
free  from  dust  and  stench.  Before  using,  rub  the  side 
that  is  to  receive  the  picture  with  a few  drops  of  alcohol 
and  Joseph  paper. 

Negative  Silver  Bath. — I keep  my  bath  as  near  40  grs.  to 
the  oz.  as  I can,  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
iodized  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  occasionally  reduce  it 
one-half  or  thereabout,  and  boil  it  down  one-half  or 
three-quarters,  then  reduce  to  proper  strength,  and  filter. 
If  fresh  silver  is  required,  add  it  before  boiling. 

Collodion. — Ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts ; iodide  of 
ammonium,  5 grs.  to  the  ounce ; bromide  of  cadmium, 
1$  grs. ; and  bromide  of  ammonium,  1^  grs.  ; cotton,  5 to 
7 grs.  I find  this  collodion  works  best  from  10  to  80 
days  old. 
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Developer. — Protosulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  water, 
25'  grs.  of  iron  to  the  oz.  of  water,  and  as  little  acetic  acid 
as  will  make  it  flow  evenly. 

Remark. — I rarely  redevelop,  but  occasionally  find  it 
necessary,  and  use  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  preparation. 

The  printing  details  at  the  same  establishment  are  sent 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Street,  as  follows: — 

Sensitizing  Bath. — Water,  1 oz. ; nitrate  of  silver,  40  grs. ; 
ammonia,  1 drop,  or  slightly  alkaline ; float  40  seconds, 
and  fume  10  minutes. 

Toning  Bath. — Water  made  alkaline  with  common  wash- 
ing soda  ; add  chloride  of  gold  enough  to  do  the  required 
toning.  After  the  gold  is  in  solution  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently alkaline  to  change  litmus  paper  readily.  The  tone 
of  the  picture  will  be  varied  by  more  or  less  exposure  in 
the  bath. 

Fixing  Bath. — Water,  1 gal. ; hyposulphite  of  soda, 
12  ozs. ; common  salt,  1 oz. ; fix  until  the  prints  are  tho- 
roughly clear,  and  no  longer.  Before  toning,  wash  the 
prints  in  at  least  three  waters,  using  4 drachms  of  acetic 
acid  to  the  gallon  of  water  for  the  two  first  washings, 
and  finally  wash  in  plain  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERMANGANATE  OF  SILVER  FOR  PURIFYING 
THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  at  times,  to  note  the  progress  of 
discovery  and  re-discovery.  About  four  years  ago  we 
published,  in  these  pages,  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use  of 
permanganate  of  silver  for  the  purpose  of  removing  organic 
matter  and  other  injurious  substances  from  water  for  use 
in  the  silver  bath,  the  article  being  from  the  able  pen  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Taking  advantage  of  the  well 
known  property  of  permanganates  in  oxidizing  organic 
matter,  Mr.  Crookes  undertook  some  experiments  with 
permanganate  of  silver,  and  proved  its  complete  efficacy. 
Putrid  water,  from  a pond  mixed  with  old  hypo  baths, 
cyanide  solution,  putrid  albumen,  and  other  deleterious 
substances,  was  found,  after  treatment  with  the  proposed 
salt,  to  be  perfectly  pure  and  fit  for  use  in  making  a 
nitrate  bath.  Twelve  months  later,  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson 
read  a paper  at  the  Photographic  Society,  detailing  ex- 
periments suggested  by  those  of  Mr.  Crookes,  in  which 
permanganate  of  potash  was  used  for  removing  organic 
matter  from  a fogging  nitrate  bath,  and  with  complete 
success.  The  relative  value  of  the  plan  of  adding  per- 
manganate of  silver  direct  to  the  bath,  and  of  forming  it 
in  the  bath,  was  at  the  time  discussed  in  our  pages,  the 
general  conclusion  being  in  favour  of  permanganate  of 
potash  as  an  equally  efficacious  and  more  accessible  salt. 
In  a recent  article  in  the  Photographische  Zeitung  the  value 
of  permanganate  of  potash  being  admitted,  the  superiority 
of  permanganate  of  silver  is  suggested,  but  without  .any 
reference  to  the  original  proposition.  Our  chief  object  in 
referring  to  the  matter  is  not,  however,  to  refer  to  this 
omission,  but  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  where  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  used  with  reasonable  care  it  does  not, 
as  is  suggested,  introduce  anything  which  is  calculated  to 
injure  the  bath ; and  that  permanganate  of  silver  used 
without  care  maybe  found  very  injurious.  Although  it  is 
very  insoluble,  it  may  remain  iu  solution  in  the  bath  to 
the  extent  of  four  grains  in  each  ounce,  in  which  propor- 
tion, or  less,  it  would  be  found  a powerful  retarder, 
materially  destroying  sensitiveness.  If,  after  correcting  a 
bath,  any  trace  of  colour  be  apparent,  due  to  the  presence 
of  permanganate  of  silver  in  solution,  the  bath  should  be 
filtered  through  clean  filtering-paper,  the  contact  of  which 
will  decompose  and  remove  the  excess  of  permanganate. 


THE  VICTORIA  CARD. 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness — or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
perhaps,  the  indifference — with  which  the  portrait  format 
recently  proposed  by  our  American  neighbours  has  been 


received  in  this  country,  the  chances  of  its  ultimate  success 
are  becoming  every  day  greater.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  suggestion  to  start  a style  of  portraiture  between 
the  sizes  of  the  carte  and  cabinet  was  iu  the  first  place 
made  in  the  last  September  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  the  dimensions  proposed  being  five  inches 
long  by  three  inches  and  a-quarter  wide,  and  the  name  of 
“ Bon  Ton  Carte  ” was  mentioned  as  an  appropriate 
designation  for  such  pictures. 

The  pretensions  of  the  new  size  consist  mainly  in  its 
convenient  form  and  dimensions,  which  are  stated  to  be 
those  of  an  ordinary  envelope  ; in  its  economical  produc- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  that  albuminized  paper  may 
be  cut  up  without  waste  ; and  in  the  fact  that  ordinary 
carte  lenses  and  appliances  arc  suitable  for  obtaining  them. 
The  proportions  being  larger  than  those  of  the  carte,  the 
size  of  the  portrait  when  taken  full-length  is  not  so  exces- 
sively small,  while  for  the  bust  pictures,  so  prevalent  just 
now,  more  margin  could  be  allowed,  and  thus  the  finish 
and  effect  considerably  improved.  Of  course,  there  are 
several  objections  that  could  be  offered  in  one  way  or 
another  against  the  introduction  of  a new  style  of  picture 
before  the  cabinet  form  is  more  thoroughly  established  in 
this  country ; but,  then,  we  must  remember  that  England 
has  certainly  been  more  backward  iu  adopting  this  latter 
form  of  portrait  than  other  countries,  and  that  while 
cabinets  are  still  a rarity  with  us,  with  some  foreign  photo- 
graphers they  are  as  much  in  demand  as  cartes.  But  the 
cabinet  is  in  any  case  always  an  expensive  production,  and 
when  ordered  by  the  dozen  necessitate  some  considerable 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  customer,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  it  can  never  become  thoroughly  vulgarized.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  all  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  the  carte 
is,  as  a rule,  too  small  to  render  full  justice  either  to  the 
photographer  or  his  model,  aud  that  some  extension  of  its 
limits  would  certainly  be  desirable  if  such  innovation  could 
be  made  wisely  and  with  one  accord. 

Whether  it  is  desired  to  adopt  the  new  style  iu  this 
country  (for  we  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  English  pictures 
of  this  description)  is,  however,  not  now  the  question,  for, 
instead  of  being  a matter  of  choice  with  us,  it  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  a matter  of  necessity.  The  “Bon  Ton 
Carte,”  or  Victoria  Card,  or  Elizabeth  Card,  as  it  has  been 
successively  called,  has  already  found  sufficient  favour  and 
support  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  photographers  to  render  it 
altogether  independent  of  the  behaviour  of  English  artists. 
It  was  just  the  same  in  regard  to  the  cabinet  picture  in 
this  country ; for  some  time  after  this  elegant  form  had 
been  proposed,  there  was  no  energy  or  enterprize  exhibited 
by  us  to  push  the  same  forward,  and  to  establish  it  on  a 
firm  and  substantial  footing,  and  it  was  not  until  half  a 
dozen  decided  aud  resolute  artists,  such  as  Notman  of 
Montreal,  Reutlinger  of  Paris,  Milster  of  Berlin,  Angerer 
of  Vienna,  &c.,  took  the  matter  up,  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  adoption  as  a type  by  photographers,  and 
then,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  form  became  universal,  in 
spite  of  any  individual  opposition. 

Wc  believe  it  will  be  very  much  the  same  thing  with 
the  Victoria  Card.  The  form  is  altogether  a good  one,  and 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  accordingly,  on  its  an- 
nouncement in  the  various  journals,  it  was  received 
with  unusual  favour.  Poor  Paris  has,  of  course,  been 
unable  to  speak  her  mind  in  the  matter,  but  at  New  York, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  new  card  has  been 
promptly  adopted,  and  this,  not  by  firms  of  unknown 
repute,  but  by  some  of  the  best  portraitists  of  the  day. 
Thus,  among  others,  we  may  mention  Anthony  of  New 
York,  Fritz  Luckhardt  of  Vienna,  and,  we  believe,  Loescher 
aud  Petz  of  Berlin.  M.  Luckhardt,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
just  been  appointed  Imperial  Photographer,  introduced 
the  pictures  on  a recent  occasion  to  the  Vienna  Society, 
and  loyally  proposed  to  substitute  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
for  that  of  Victoria,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  He  has  already  briskly  commenced 
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the  production  of  them  at  his  Viennese  studio,  for  they 
are,  in  fact,  very  suitable  for  those  large  bust  pictures 
with  which  his  name  is  associated.  The  Mitthielmgen, 
Correspondenz,  and  Arcliiv  have  all  given  full  and  explicit 
directions  in  regard  to  the  sizes  and  production  of  the 
cards,  and  have  exerted  themselves  to  give  publicity  to 
their  claims  and  advantages,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  combined  influence  of  the  foreign  journals 
and  leading  photographers  will  have  the  effect  of  rapidly 
bringing  the  Victoria  Card  before  the  public. 

The  manufacture  of  albums  suitable  for  this  particular 
form  has,  in  all  probability,  not  yet  commenced,  but 
should  the  public  verdict  be  favourable,  and  should  Paris 
photographers  hereafter  adopt  the  size,  albums  will  soon 
be  forthcoming,  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  photographer  in  inducing 
or  pushing  the  demand  for  new  articles.  During  the 
coming  season  there  would  be  a good  opening  for  a 
novelty  of  this  kind  if  properly  placed  before  the  public, 
and  we  fully  believe  that  the  style  would  become  a 
popular  one,  which  the  cabinet  picture,  owing  to  its 
cost,  can  never  be.  Let  those,  of  course,  who  find  a 
ready  market  for  large  pictures,  keep  open  that  market ; 
but  where  cartcs-de-visite  form  the  staple  article  of 
demand,  the  Victoria  Card  will  be  a real  and  welcome 
innovation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  STATE. 

BY  STEPHEN  THOMPSON. 

Of  all  the  applied  sciences— and  photography,  in  many  of 
its  aspects,  is  a piece  of  pure  science — I here  hazard  the 
assertion  that  not  one  has  been  so  little  indebted  to 
governmental  aid  in  its  development  and  progress  as  photo- 
graphy. Indeed,  it  owes  literally  nothing  to  State  aid  ; 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  contemporary  sciences 
equally  prominent — such  as  geology,  astronomy,  tele- 
graphy, and  others.  And  yet  one  constantly  hears,  at 
popular  lectures  and  literary  and  scientific  gatherings, 
photography  and  telegraphy  spoken  of  as  the  two  great 
inventions  of  the  age ! Neither  has  it  made  its  way  with- 
out, in  some  quarters,  unfair  criticism,  and  even  injustice  ; 
and  in  others  fierce  obstructiveness,  and  obloquy.  This, 
perhaps,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  telegraphy, 
which  displaced  no  rival,  interfered  with  no  vested  inte- 
rests, photography,  in  some  fields,  has  done  so.  However, 
photography  had  no  helping  hand,  and  thus  may  stand 
before  the  public  with  all  the  just  pride,  even  bordering 
on  arrogance,  of  the  self-made  man.  Neither  is  it  that 
it  was  immediately  self-supporting  to  all  who  took  it  up. 
Mountains  of  gratuitous  labour  have  been  contributed  to 
it  iu  all  directions.  Geology  and  telegraphy  were  sooner 
converted  into  professional  and  payment-charging  pur- 
suits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  has  not  scrupled  to  appro- 
priate, on  various  occasions,  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  photographic  community  without  acknowledgment. 
Op  ' one  notable  occasion  it  did  so,  and  rewarded  the  mere 
organizer  of  a governmental  department  with  a knight- 
hood (!)  When  one  remembers  the  labours  of  Poiteviu 
and  others  who  bore  all  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day, 
one  is  apt  to  wonder  at  the  disposition  of  all  mundane 
things,  and  to  ejaculate  such  fatalism  as  is  implied  in  the 
Mussulman’s  apostrophe,  “ Great  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet ! ” 

The  Government  at  all  times  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
to  use  any  patent  whatever  in  the  service  of  ihe  State, 
without  reference  to  the  patentee,  and,  by  some  pleasant 
fiction,  is  supposed  to  compensate  the  patentee  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  use  made  of  his  invention.  But,  through 
inexperience  or  bungling,  great  damage  may  be  done  to 
the  prestige  of  an  invention,  of  which  the  patentee  becomes 
the  sufferer. 

The  American  eclipse  expedition  of  a year  or  more 


ago — admirably  planned,  admirably  carried  out — might 
have  shamed  the  powers  that  be,  when  another  occasion 
arose,  into  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Photo- 

?raphic  Society,  a body  properly  organized  on  the  same 
asis  as  other  scientific  societies,  taking  cognizance  of  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  specific  sciences  for  which 
they  were  called  into  existence.  When  the  £3,000  so 
tardily  awarded  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition  was 
distributed,  although  photography  was  confessedly  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  connection  with  it,  calling  for  the 
very  best  aid,  and  the  best  appliances  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  members  of  the  other  scientific  societies  were 
allowed  to  expend  the  whole  of  the  money  without  one 
thought  of  their  younger  sister  in  science.  When  her 
existence  and  importance  were  at  length  suddenly  remem- 
bered, it  was  not  considered  at  all  immodest  to  expect 
her  to  find  all  her  outfit,  materiel,  &c.,  for  the  cam- 
paign, at  her  own  cost.  Is  this  fair  ? Is  this  kind  of  thing 
to  go  on?  Why  is  photography,  as  represented  by  its 
Society,  not  to  be  consulted,  and  have  communications 
opened  up  with  it  like  others?  Quite  recently  the  Ethno- 
logical Society,  in  the  person  of  its  president  (Prof.  Hux- 
ley) aud  council,  was  consulted  by  the  Government  on  a 
much  less  important  matter.  Would  there  be  anything 
infra  dig.  in  communicating  with  a president  of  Mr. 
Glaisher’s  scientific  standing,  and  the  council  representing 
the  Society?  Is  photography  always  to  do  yeoman’s 
service  ? 

En  passant,  with  customary  wasteful  economy  in  such 
cases,  the  tardy  grant  necessitated  such  hot  haste  that  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it  did  not  indirectly 
lead  to  the  los3  of  the  “ Psyche,”  with  one  section  of  the 
breathless  party  on  board.  The  whole  thing  was  hurried. 
The  dispatch,  in  midwinter,  of  the  “ Psyche  ” from 
Naples  to  Sicily  well  illustrated  the  Laureate’s  line — 

“Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  delay.” 

Ten  minutes  hurriedly  begged  of  the  commander  from  the 
deck  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  for  consultation  below,  and  in 
half  that  brief  time  the  young  sub-officer  in  charge  had  lost 
the  ship.  Counting  the  value  of  H.M.S.  “ Psyche,”  the  cost 
of  futile  efforts  to  get  her  off  the  rocks,  court-martial,  aud 
other  contingent  expenses,  probably  in  all  some  £50,000 — 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  eclipse  expeditions  for  the  next 
half  century  at  least. 

A fitting  time  has  again  arrived  to  re-open  this  ques- 
tion, because  the  State  will  shortly  need  to  avail  itself  of 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  developments  of  photography 
as  a science.  This  is  to  be  a military  session,  as  everyone 
knows.  With  the  general  questions  of  army  efficiency  the 
daily  press  will  deal.  The  specific  one  of  photography  in  its 
applications  to  war  purposes  our  own  journals  may  fairly 
discuss.  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  military  photo- 
graphy at  Chatham  there  is  now  an  officer  of  proved  ability 
and  rare  zeal.  There  should  be  no  cheese-paring  policy  pur- 
sued in  its  administration.  Lt.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  should 
have  placed  at  his  disposal  ample  means  to  put  it  on  an  even 
better  footing  than  that  of  the  Prussian  service.  The  Society 
should  not  be  ignored  when  occasion  offered.  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one  in  such  matters.  Many  valuable  hints 
might  be  given  in  details  of  organization.  We  know  the 
enormous  use  made  of  photography  by  the  Prussian  army. 
But  years  before  the  war  broke  out  the  same  forethought 
was  exercised  in  photography  as  in  other  branches  of  the 
service.  It  is  known  that  Prussian  officers  “settled  down,” 
before  the  campaign  in  Austria  in  ’66,  as  “ photographers  ” 
in  villages  and  small  towns  situate  in  districts  where  topo- 
graphical knowledge  was  likely  to  be  “ wanted,”  pursuing 
their  business  as  if  for  a living,  taking  cheap  portraits,  and, 
while  ostensibly  taking  local  views  about,  secured  all  the 
topographical  and  strategical  features  of  the  country,  and 
then  disappeared.  When  next  seen  in  those  localities,  it 
was  in  uniform  at  the  head  of  their  men.  This  was  also 
done  in  France.  I do  not  say  we  should  exactly  follow 
1 their  example,  but  I do  say  that  we  should  possess  a bureau 
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for  the  deposition  of  topographical  knowledge  of  places  it 
is  known  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  should  require  some 
knowledge  of. 

To  organize  a thoroughly  efficient  and  reliable  military 
department  of  photography  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  any  man.  It  might  be  made  a storehouse  of 
information,  an  unerring  and  indisputable  historical  record 
of  facts,  a circulating  channel  of  important  information, 
and,  by  microscopic  reduction,  a means  of  communication 
when  all  else  fails,  a topographical  compagnon  de  voyage 
that  never  misleads,  and  a general  aide  de  camp  indispen- 
sable iu  modern  warfare.  Photography  is  a science  as  well  as 
an  art,  and  possibly  might,  in  competent  and  daring  hands, 
be  made  of  as  much  importance  to  an  army  in  the  field  as 
telegraphy.  As  well  as  an  efficient  staff  at  quarters  for 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  proofs,  photography  should 
have  its  Uhlans.  In  reconnaissance  it  might  be  made  most 
useful.  AVith  well-devised  and  extremely  portable  apparatus 
and  a sensitive  dry-plate,  and  the  exercise  of  tact  and 
intelligence,  information  might  frequently  be  obtained  of 
more  reliable  value  than  verbal  reports.  The  matter  is  an 
important  one.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  do  what  has  already 
been  done  by  others  in  this  direction.  Not  to  advance  is 
to  retrograde  in  such  matters. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  war  has 
been  the  extraordinary  topographical  knowledge  of  an 
enemy’s  country  displayed  by  the  Prussians.  Only  the 
other  day,  in  a remote  district  on  the  Loire,  a great  success 
was  attained,  while  a battle  was  raging,  by  a minute  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  furnished  by  the  Prussian  system. 
Modern  warfare  is  more  a game  of  skill  than  ever  it  was, 
and  that  power  is  best  prepared  which  most  ably  avails 
itself  of  the  appliances  modern  science  has  placed  at  its 
disposal. 

The  French  error  of  excessive  organization  should  be 
avoided.  When  the  strain  comes,  a single  establishment  is 
not  always  equal  to  it.  Should,  by  the  very  ordinary  con- 
tingency of  illness  or  wounds,  the  chief,  or  chiefs,  be 
placed  hors  de  combat , the  whole  department  would  be  liable 
to  break  down  at  once. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  at  head- quarters,  there 
should  be  branch  establishments  localized  at  all  important 
commands,  such  as  Aldershot,  Shornecliff,  Portsmouth,  the 
Curragh,  &c.,  and  they  would  furnish  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  familiarizing  the  army  to  its  uses  and  operations, 
aud  give  the  staff  the  necessary  rehearsals  of  their  duties 
in  mimic  warfare.  The  Prussian  forces  were  continually 
exercised  in  all  the  minutest  details  of  an  army  on  the 
inarch,  and  taught  how  to  deal  with  all  possible  contin- 
gencies and  difficulties  of  real  warfare. 

The  organization  of  a complete  system  of  military  photo- 
graphy is  of  the  first  importance.  And  here,  at  the  very 
outset,  arises  a source  of  danger  which  it  is  most  essential 
to  guard  against. 

There  is  a disposition  abroad  j ust  now  to  rely  too  much 
upon  organization.  That  it  is  “ German  organization  ” that 
has  achieved  all  the  recent  successes  is  the  belief  of  many. 
The  question  presents  itself,  what  is  organization  ? In  itself, 
organization  simply  means  the  provision  and  arrangement 
of  organs  with  a view  to  the  performance  of  different  func- 
tions in  a co-operative  manner ; and  organization  may 
easily  be  made  so  elaborate  and  complicated  as  to  defeat  the 
very  objects  for  which  it  was  contrived.  System  is  of  use 
only  so  far  as  it  can  aid  or  replace  individual  energy  and 
intelligence.  Without  some  kind  of  organization  there 
could,  of  course,  be  no  cohesion  or  concentration  of  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  room  must  always  be  allowed  for  indi- 
vidual discretion  and  intelligence.  The  happy  medium 
lies  between  too  much  aud  too  little  organization — a system 
sufficiently  compact  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  a 
good  deal  of  personal  freedom  of  action.  The  more  the 
German  organization  in  all  its  branches  is  examined,  the 
more  it  will  be  found  to  owe  its  success  quite  as  much  to 
its  freedom  and  elasticity  as  to  elaborate  preparations 


beforehand.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  is  more 
danger  in  trusting  everything  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  with  a blind  confidence  that,  somehow  or  other, 
one  will  pull  through,  or  in  relying  on  rigid  pre-arrange- 
ments, which  may  not  only  be  useless,  but  mischievously 
destructive,  in  the  event  of  things  not  turning  out  exactly 
as  expected.  The  secret  of  German  success  I believe  to 
lie  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  all  placed  in  the  smallest 
offices  of  trust,  the  division  of  labour  among  them,  the 
great  discretion  tlieu  safely  allowed,  and  the  responsibility 
thus  directly  fastened  upon  them. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  part  of  the  subject. 
Photography  is  a pursuit  that  requires  for  its  successful 
practice  habits  of  forethought,  and  reflection,  and  exacti- 
tude, and  a far  higher  intelligence  than  is  commonly 
supposed  by  the  outside  world.  These  qualities  are 
requisite  for  its  ordinary  practice,  while  a yet  higher 
intelligence,  that  of  the  man  of  science,  may  find  it  a 
sea  to  swim  in,  and  not  the  mere  puddle  popularly 
imagined. 

It  will  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  chief  of  the  staff 
to  be  facile  princeps,  unless  a high  standard  prevails  amongst 
all  his  subordinates.  Ubiquity  is  impossible  ; and  when 
disappointments  and  break-downs  come,  as  come  they 
may,  theirs  may  be  the  fault,  and  his  the  ignominy.  It 
takes  years  of  training  ere  men  can  be  thoroughly  up  to 
getting  good  photographs  with  a field  equipment  under 
every  possible  variety  of  circumstances.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience, extending  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Alps  and 
the  Appenines,  1 know  how  many  capable  men  I have 
found  who  are  always  at  fault  and  resourceless  away 
from  the  appointments  of  a laboratory.  Men  like  Mr. 
Bedford,  Air.  England,  and  others,  must  have  much  to 
suggest  as  to  field  equipment,  and  its  essential  requisites 
for  specific  purposes  away  from  a base  of  operations. 
One  must  grow  accustomed  to  such  small  accidents  as  a 
tent  blown  over  on  a bleak  mountain  side  in  a sudden 
sirocco,  and  the  improvising  temporary  shifts  and 
expedients,  to  say  nothing  of  graver  matters. 

The  essentials,  then,  are  organization  up  to  a certain 
point,  remembering  that  it  is  a thing  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  much,  and  a superior  class  of  well-paid  subor- 
dinates (the  cheapest  ultimately),  who  can  be  trusted  to 
sometimes  think  for  themselves.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
so  many  organized  arrangements  beforehand — swathing 
oneself,  so  to  speak,  in  so  tremendous  an  equipment,  and 
overloading  oneself  with  so  many  implements  and  accoutre- 
ments— as  to  be  unable  to  stir  a step.  There  were  many 
vulnerable  points  in  the  Abyssinian  Photographic  Depart- 
ment, which  would  have  infallibly  broken  down  had  it 
been  subjected  to  the  strain  of  being  harrassedby  an  enemy 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  as  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected. 

I will  conclude  writh  an  amusing  instance  of  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  attribute  everything  to  German  organiza- 
tion, and  nothing  to  personal  or  more  mobile  qualities, 
related  in  a leading  journal  a few  days  ago.  An  English- 
man who  had  been  dining  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Saxony  had  just  reached  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  when 
a provision  waggon  w’hich  was  passing  suddenly  broke 
down.  It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  wheels  had  given 
way  ; and  our  countryman  was  still  wondering  how  the 
deficiency  could  be  repaired,  when  the  driver  quickly  pro- 
duced another  wheel  in  a stolid,  matter-pf-fact  way,  as  if 
he  had  anticipated  the  accident,  and  had  taken  care  to 
provide  himself  with  an  ample  supply  of  extra  wheels  to 
meet  every  contingency.  The  new  wheel  was  put  on,  and 
the  waggon  rolled  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  a more  striking  example  of  the 
rovidence  and  promptitude  of  German  organization  could 
ardly  be  desired.  Far  away  from  a wheelwright,  on  a 
lonely  country  road,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a wheel 
breaks  ; and  yet  so  thorough  is  the  organization  that,  in  a 
few  minutes,  another  wheel  is  on,  and  the  waggon  once 
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more  rolling  onwards.  Admiringly  pondering  these 
things,  the  Englishman  happened  to  glance  at  his  trap 
under  a shed,  and  observed  something  peculiar  in  its 
appearance.  The  wheel  of  the  trap  was  gone!  It  was 
this  wheel,  in  fact,  which  he  had  just  seen  stuck  on  to 
the  provision  waggon.  The  incident  gave  his  thoughts  a 
new  turn  in  regard  to  the  much-vaunted  system.  I leave 
its  application  to  the  subject  under  consideration  to  others. 


THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  IN  SICILY. 

BY  DU.  H.  VOGEL* 

Since  the  occasion  of  the  great  eclipse  in  1868,  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  as  a member  of  the  North 
German  expedition,  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  sun  has 
much  increased,  the  new  method  of  observation  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  having  yielded  some  very  surprising 
results.  The  puzzling  nature  of  those  cloud-like  flames 
which  extend  for  many  thousand  miles  around  the  sun  are 
now  capable  of  being  examined  at  other  times  besides  that 
of  an  eclipse ; and,  indeed,  the  only  point  upon  which 
information  was  still  anxiously  sought  for  was  in  regard  to 
the  corona,  that  bright  halo  of  light  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  totality,  is  seen  to  envelop  the  protuberances  and  limb 
of  the  sun.  The  excellent  observations  made  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  August  1869  yielded  some  interesting  results  in 
regard  to  this  “crown  of  glory.”  Its  wonderful  trapezoid 
form,  for  instance,  was  secured  photographically ; its 
nature  was  tested  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  and  polari- 
scope,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  seemed  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  being  a description  of  aurora  borealis  surround- 
ing the  orb. 

The  scientific  results  were,  however,  by  no  means  con- 
clusive on  this  point,  being,  in  some  cases,  of  a contradic- 
tory nature,  and  many  philosophers  expressed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  phenomenon  being  due  simply  to  our  own  earth 
atmosphere  ; and  it  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
this  point  at  rest  that  a resolve  was  made  to  prosecute  the 
research  on  the  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  22nd 
December,  which  took  place  in  Southern  Spain,  Algiers, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  seize 
this  valuable  opportunity  for  further  experiment,  and 
fitted  out  for  the  occasion  two  expeditions  furnished  with 
means  of  a most  efficient  nature,  one  of  which  was  de- 
spatched to  Spain  and  the  other  to  Sicily.  Their  example 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  English  and  Italian  astronomers, 
as  also  that  of  the  Austrians,  MM.  Weiss  and  Oppolzer 
being  sent  out  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  latter,  aud  it 
was  only,  indeed,  the  Germans  and  the  French  who  re- 
mained behind.  Inter  anna  silent  leges  et  scientiae. 

An  invitation  had  been  extended  to  me  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish expedition,  one  which  I gladly  accepted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstances  that  I had  but  just  returned  from 
my  long  and  pleasant  American  journey,  and  had  not  yet 
quite  settled  down  in  Europe ; and  despite,  moreover, 
several  inconveniences  in  regard  to  time  and  means.  To 
travel  through  Germany,  in  mid-winter,  as  far  as  Trient, 
ip  The  Tyrol,  when  the  ground  is  hidden  by  a thick  cover- 
let of  snow,  and  the  thermometer  marks  eight  degrees  of 
frost,  and  the  railway  arrangements  are  out  of  order  by 
reason  of  the  war,  is  by  no  means  a pleasurable  under- 
taking. The  glory  of  beholding  the  scenery  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps  and  Inn  Valley  is,  moreover,  considerably  lessened  by 
the  physical  sensation  of  freezing,  and  even  Munich,  in 
such  weather,  notwithstanding  a bright  December  sun, 
created  a most  frosty  impression.  It  was  at  Munich  that 
I joined  the  English  expedition  bound  for  Sicily,  another 
staff  having  been  despatched  to  Cadiz,  aud  a third  to  Oran. 
The  Sicilian  expedition,  including  your  humble  servant, 
consisted  of  seventeen  members  and  two  assistants,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  well-known  spectra  ana- 
lyst. Duties  had  been  already  assigned  to  the  various 
members  of  the  staff,  seven  being  detailed  for  spectro- 
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scopic  observation— among  whom  were  Mr.  Lockyer  and 
a lady  assistant,  his  wife,  as  also  Professor  Roscoe ; four 
were  told  off  to  polariscope  observations,  two  were  to 
sketch  the  corona,  and  three — Mr.  Brothers,  Mr.  Fry,  and 
myself— were  to  be  engaged  in  photography.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  to  occupy  himself  with  photo-chemical 
measurements,  and  Mr.  Vignolleand  his  son  with  time  and 
general  observations. 

This  short  sketch  of  our  programme  will  show  that  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with 
the  corona,  and  to  lift  the  veil  which  hid  its  nature  from 
us.  Truly,  it  could  not  have  been  assailed  with  more 
vigour  and  energy  had  it  been  an  earthly  crown. 

The  expedition  was  equipped  in  a most  excellent  manner. 
A courier  speaking  fluently  the  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages,  occupied  himself  with  all  business 
arrangements,  and  provided  the  necessary  railway  tickets, 
quarters,  refreshments,  carriages,  &c.,  the  personal  com- 
fort of  the  staff  being  greatly  enhanced  by  their  occupation 
of  one  saloon  compartment  during  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Cologne  to  Verona.  Fortunately,  the  speed  of 
the  journey  was  now  aud  then  slackened,  from  a desire  to 
afford  our  lady  companion  some  interval  of  rest ; and  thus, 
at  Verona,  half  a day  was  allowed,  which  was  spent,  for 
the  most  part,  in  visiting  the  lions  of  the  city.  The  more 
quickly,  however,  had  we  to  speed  through  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Florence  ; in  Padua,  indeed,  I wa3 
the  only  one  who,  during  the  one  hour’s  halt,  was  suc- 
cessful in  making  a visit  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Antony. 
At  Verona  we  arrived  on  the  10th  December,  where  we 
found  a comparatively  mild  temperature ; but  farther  south 
snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  we  were  colder  actually 
than  we  had  been  in  Germany.  It  was  only  when  we 
reached  Tuscany  that  we  found  ourselves  in  a warm  climate, 
and  that  the  myrtle  and  laurel  showed  us  that  we  really 
were  in  Italy.  But  it  was  truly  pitiable  to  be  compelled 
to  rush  so  swiftly  past  all  these  beautiful  places,  and  to 
turn  over,  at  a time,  sixty  or  eighty  pages  of  the  guide- 
book in  our  hands,  telling  us  of  glorious  things  and  places 
well  worthy  of  inspection. 

In  Rome  we  were  allowed  one  day  of  repose.  Who 
could  rest,  however,  in  the  midst  of  such  wonders  of  all 
ages  as  are  here  gathered  together?  Regardless  of  all 
pain  and  fatigue,  we  rushed  out  from  the  Hotel  Constance 
to  visit  the  Piazza  del  Popapolo,  the  Corso,  the  Engelsburg, 
St.  Peter’s,  Montorio,  Via  Appia,  St.  Paul’s  Basilica,  the 
Catacombs,  and  came  actually  before  sunset  to  the  Therma 
of  Carascalla,  the  Colosseum,  the  Forum,  and  the  Capitol. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a giant’s  tour  ; but  the  beauty,  novelty, 
and  grandeur  of  the  scenes  exerted  quite  an  electric  in- 
fluence upon  one’s  nerves,  and  it  was  not  until  our  return 
to  the  hotel  that  any  feeling  of  fatigue  was  perceptible. 

A twelve  hours’  railway  journey  brought  us  to  Naples. 
The  weather  here  was,  unfortunately,  very  unfavourable,  the 
cloudy  sky  allowing  one  to  appreciate  but  few  only  of  the 
beauties  of  this  earthly  paradise  ; but  even  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,  the  arrangements  for  the  prolongation  of  our 
journey  would  have  prevented  us  from  enjoying  any  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  neighbourhood. 

(.To  be  continued,) 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE 
PROCESS. 

BY  HENRY  COOPER,  JUN* 

The  best  way  of  utilizing  the  residue  remaining  after 
preparing  a batch  of  plates,  is  to  mix  it  with  a quantity  of 
plain  bromized  collodion,  say  six  fluid  drachms,  and  place 
it  in  a clean  bottle.  The  residue  of  the  next  batch  may  be 
likewise  added  to  it ; and  when  sufficient  has  thus  accu- 
mulated, it  may  be  fully  sensitized  and  used  up.  As  the 
resensitizing  will  have  been  done  only  once,  the  plates 
prepared  with  it  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those  pre- 
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viously  made.  The  residues  must  not  on  any  account  be 
mixed  with  the  stock  emulsion. 

You  will  doubtless  have  noticed  that  I recommend  that 
the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  before  pouring  it  into  the  bromized  collodion. 
This  is  certainly  the  best  way  when  using  a pyroxyline 
thoroughly  adapted  for  this  process ; but  if  we  have  to 
work  with  a rather  horny  and  new  collodion,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  the  physical  effect  of  heat  upon  the  pyroxy- 
line, and  add  the  alcohol  whilst  it  is  nearly  boiling.  (Need 
I say  that  in  such  a case  the  bottle  containing  the  collodion 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  near  a flame  when  the  tem- 
erature  is  thus  raised?)  I remember  on  one  occasion 
aving  a rather  large  quantity  of  collodion  that  I could 
not  use  at  all,  when  employing  the  tube-mortar  method, 
for  the  bromide  was  invariably  thrown  down  in  stringy- 
looking  lumps.  I then  tried  adding  the  silver  in  solution 
cold.  The  bromide  was  no  longer  precipitated,  but  the 
film  given  was  most  unsatisfactory.  As  a last  resource,  I 
added  the  silver  and  alcohol  whilst  boiling  hot,  and  to  my 
great  delight  I obtained  some  most  excellent  plates  with 
the  previously  unmanageable  collodion. 

I will  not  detain  you  with  the  details  of  the  preparation 
of  the  plates,  as  they  have  been  so  often  fully  described, 
though  I must  touch  slightly  on  one  or  two  points. 

A substratum  of  some  kind  is  necessary  with  most 
collodions ; 1 prefer  1 gr.  of  pure  india-rubber  dissolved 
in  1 fl.  oz.  of  chloroform.  One  thing  l have  learned  by 
experience  is,  not  to  make  up  much  of  this  solution  at  a 
time.  I have  so  often  noticed  that  when  freshly  mixed, 
the  collodion  will  take  kindly  to,  and  flow  easily  over,  the 
slight  film  of  rubber  upon  the  plate ; but,  after  a time, 
the  same  solution  will  give  a film  that  energetically  repels 
the  collodion  in  a most  tiresome  fashion.  By  mixing  with 
some  newly  made  solution  this  annoyance  will  cease  for  a 
time.  Had  there  been  time,  I should  have  liked  to  have 
called  your  attention  to  some  other  curious  freaks  of  the 
rubber  solution,  but  must  forbear. 

After  the  collodio-bromide  has  well  set,  the  plate  is 
washed  in  two  changes  of  filtered  water,  and  then  soaked 
for  an  hour  in  a pan,  or  other  convenient  vessel,  holding  a 
good  bulk  of  water.  With  less  soaking,  the  plates  will  not 
be  so  sensitive.  I am  aware  that  by  so  arranging  our 
collodion  as  only  to  leave  a minimum  of  free  bromide,  we 
could  dispense  with  this  washing  altogether  ; but,  on  the 
whole,  I think  it  safer  to  adopt  the  proportions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  bromides  recommended.  In  working  with 
small  quantities  of  material,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  avoid  error  if  the  proportions  were  too  deli- 
cately balanced. 

I have  tried  many  preservatives  for  these  plates,  and  of 
all  that  have  come  under  my  notice  1 prefer  a mixture  of 
gum  arabic,  tannin,  and  sugar.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
following  proportions  have  been  found  to  work  exceedingly 


well : — 

Gum  arabic  ... 

• • ••• 

...  15  grs. 

Tannin 

...  4 „ . 

White  sugar ... 

...  4 „ 

Distilled  water 



...  1 oz. 

This  must  be  used  the  same  day  as  mixed,  and  may  be 
poured  over  the  plate  and  retained  on  the  surface  for 
about  a minute  in  the  usual  way.  Unless  a large  number 
of  plates  are  in  progress,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  organifier 
in  this  way  than  by  immersion  of  the  plate,  as  sometimes 
recommended. 

The  plates  must  be  backed  to  prevent  blurring..  The 
exposure  ought  to  be  about  twice  that  required  for  a good 
wet  plate,  though  sometimes  I have  found  collodio-bromide 
very  nearly  as  sensitive  as  the  wet. 

The  details  of  alkaline  development  are  so  well  known 
that  I need  not  go  into  this  part  of  the  process  here  ; but 
there  is  one  point  to  which  1 desire  to  call  special  atten- 
tion : that  is,  that  plates  prepared  as  I have  described  will 
usually  require  an  intensification  with  acidpyro  and  silver. 


We  have,  hitherto,  been  generally  led  to  expect  that  no 
silver  would  be  required  in  the  development,  and  that  the 
full  intensity  could  be  readily  obtained  with  pyro  and 
ammonia  alone ; and  I have  met  several  persons  who  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  they  could  not  thus 
satisfactorily  develop  their  plates.  Collodio-bromide 
plates  can  very  often  be  brought  up  to  the  full  intensity 
with  the  alkaline  developer  alone ; but  although  these 
plates  are  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  good  as  negatives — as  those  that  have  required  and  re- 
ceived an  intensification  with  silver.  Experimenters  are 
sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  the  great  end  of  any  process 
is  to  produce  good  pictures ; and  that,  therefore,  the  nega- 
tive is  only  one  of  the  means,  although  undoubtedly  the 
most  important,  for  obtaining  this  end.  Our  best  workers 
will,  I am  sure,  fully  bear  me  out  when  I say  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  prettiest  negatives  do  not  give  the  best  prints. 

A freshly  mixed  emulsion  of  collodio-bromide,  or  one 
containing  a large  proportion  of  soluble  bromide,  will 
often  give  plates  requiring  no  intensification ; but  when 
the  collodion  has  been  got,  by  keeping  or  otherwise,  into 
such  a condition  that  the  plates  prepared  with  it  shall  be 
very  sensitive,  and  at  the  same  time  give,  with  proper 
treatment,  a really  good  printing  negative,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  image  produced  by  the  primary 
development  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  force  the  intensity  with  the  alkaline  solution, 
fog  will  probably  be  induced.  As  soon  as  the  details  are 
well  out  the  plate  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  flooded 
with  acid  pyro,  and  then  intensified  in  the  usual  way. 

The  colour  of  the  image  varies  so  much  (often  from 
bright  orange  to  pale  green  or  brown)  that  it  is  a good 
plan  to  sometimes  print  a trial  proof  before  varnishiug. 

If  found  too  weak,  it  may  easily  be  strengthened  with 
more  silver  and  pyro,  preceded  by  a wash  of  iodine  solu- 
tion, or  with  uranium  and  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

By  far  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  using  this  latter 
intensifier  is  to  wet  the  plate,  and  then  flood  it  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a five -grain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
uranium  ; after  allowing  it  to  soak  into  the  film,  pour  off 
the  solution  into  the  measure,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  a five-grain  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  ; 
return  the  mixed  solution  to  the  plate,  and  keep  it  in 
motion  until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained.  If  any  great 
amount  of  intensification  is  needed,  it  is  better  to  first 
strengthen  the  image  with  silver  and  pyro,*  and  then 
change  the  colour  with  the  uranium.  Although  by  con- 
tinuing the  application  of  uranium  and  potash  almost  any 
depth  of  tint  may  be  obtained,  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  force 
the  effect  of  this  intensifier,  as  I have  often  found  the  film 
split  up  on  drying  when  the  intensity  has  been  thus 
pushed.  The  colour  materially  darkens  on  drying,  but  upon 
varnishiug  the  plate  it  returns  to  the  same  tint  as  when  wet. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negative  be  too  intense,  it 
may  be  reduced  by  soaking  for  a few  minutes  in  a solution 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  (half  gr.  of  each  to  one 
oz.  of  water),  and  then  transferring  the  plate  to  a very 
weak  solution  of  cyanide.  The  same  method  will  very 
often  answer  for  removing  a slight  veil  of  fog,  whether 
caused  by  over-exposure  or  abnormal  reduction.  Of 
course,  great  care  is  needed  in  using  the  iodine  and 
cyanide  ; but  if  they  are  sufficiently  dilute,  it  will  not  be 
found  difficult  to  control  their  action  upon  the  image. 

This  paper  has  so  much  exceeded  the  limit  I originally 
intended  that  I have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  interest- 
ing question  of  the  effect  of  a chloride  in  the  collodion.  I 
must,  therefore,  defer  until  another  opportunity  the  re- 
marks I had  wished  to  make  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Many  friends,  among  them  Mr.  Spiller,  are  well  aware 
that  this  point  has  engaged  my  attention  for  more  than  two 
years , and  I hope,  at  some  future  time,  not  only  to  publish 
the  results  of  my  experiments,  but  to  still  further  carry 
out  my  investigations. 


Fubbtiaby  3,  1871.J 
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In  conclusion,  I would  add,  that  if  1 can  assist  any 
fellow-worker  by  further  reference  to  my  “ Note-Book,”  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  at  his  disposal  any 
records  that  I possess  of  other  experiments. 


USE  OF  PYROGALLIC  ACID  IN  RECOVERING 
WASTE  GOLD  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  BELL* 

Many  photographers  do  not  recover  their  gold  from  their 
waste  solutions  themselves,  deeming  it  troublesome.  Now 
no  operation  in  photography  is  more  simple  or  less  con- 
ducive of  trouble,  and  the  slight  trouble  so  well  repaid. 
My  mode  is,  to  collect  the  used  gold  solution  into  a gallon 
bottle,  and,  when  nearly  full,  neutralize  the  alcohol  in  it 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  making  it  just  acid  (no  more) ; 
then  taking  two  ounces  of  pyrogallic  acid  solution  to 
twenty  grains  strong ; pouring  this  into  the  neutralized 
waste  gold  solution,  shaking  well ; let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  allow'  the  precipitated  gold  to  settle  ; then 
pouring  off  (into  waste  barrel)  the  upper  solution,  being 
careful  not  to  lose  any  of  the  precipitate,  which  catch  on 
a filter;  wash  two  or  three  times  in  water.  Now  place 
precipitate  and  filter  into  an  evaporator,  and  dissolve  with 
nitro-muriatic  acid  (one  ounce  nitric  to  four  ounces  of 
muriatic)  ; this  I keep  already  mixed,  using  only  so  much 
at  a time  as  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  gold  ; evaporate 
over  a water  or  sand  bath,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  over- 
heating in  evaporating.  The  gold  solution  produced  by 
precipitating  with  pyro  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  best 
toning  properties — even  better  than  that  precipitated  by 
iron,  as  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  iron  being 
present. 

CARBON  V.  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Sib, — There  is  one  point  in  your  carbon  controversy  with 
Mr.  Bovey  that  I think  you  have  overlooked,  but  which 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  he  is  practically  ignorant  of  the 
process.  I mean  the  plea  that  it  cannot  dodge  or  humour 
the  prints  as,  by  means  of  masks,  double  printing,  &c., 
silver  printing  does  : the  fact  being,  that  by  means  of  hot 
water,  a portion  of  a carbon  print  can  be  reduced  to  any 
extent  during  development ; and,  when  mounted,  you  can 
again  work  on  them  to  almost  any  extent  with  a sharp 
penknife. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  negatives  at  present 
are  positively  spoiled,  by  intensification,  to  fit  them  for  silver 
printing,  and  are  thus  unfit  for  Swan’s  process,  which  gives 
the  best  result  with  delicate  negatives  that  would  not  pro- 
duce satisfactory  silver  prints. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  use,  and  that  you  will 
excuse  such  a hurried  scrawl — Yours  truly,  J.  Cooper. 

Bowling  Green  Street,  Leicester,  January  26th,  1871. 

CARBON,  HELIOTYPE,  AND  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Ieilius — I would  have  pledged  my  life — 

Virginias. — ’Twas  a high  gage,  and  men  have  staked  a higher 
On  grounds  as  poor  as  yours. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 

Sib, — Mr.  Bovey,  it  seems,  ie  willing  to  stake  his  existence 
that  if  he  were  set  up  in  heliotype  printing,  he  would  pro- 
duce by  that  process  results  equal  to  anything,  not  only 
which  carbon  piinting  has  produced,  but  to  anything  which 
it  is  “ capable  of  producing  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions.” When  one  reads  a sentence  like  that,  one  is  sorely 
puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  writer  holds  his  existence 
as  a very  worthless  thing,  or  has  not  seen  good  carbon  prints, 
or  has  a very  imperfect  appreciation  of  what  good  results  are, 
or  is  simply  indulging  in  an  ebullition  of  that  sheer  non- 
sense he  is  so  fond  of  denouncing  in  others.  These  and 
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similar  alternatives  pass  through  my  mind  ; but  I never 
dream  for  a moment — nor  will  any  one  else,  I imagine — 
of  believing  that  he  can  produce  heliotypic  results  com- 
parable to  the  best  carbon  has  already  produced.  I will  say 
nothing  of  what  it  is  capable,  for,  as  you  have  already 
shown  Mr.  Bovey,  hypothetical  arguments  in  such  matters 
are  worse  than  idle. 

I will  give  my  reasons  for  attaching  no  weight  to  Mr. 
Bovey’s  opinion,  or  pledge,  as  expressed.  The  heliotype 
process  is,  in  its  mode  of  working,  strictly  analogous  to 
lithography,  and  its  highest  results  must  of  necessity  par- 
take of  the  character  of  lithographic  work.  It  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  best  lithography,  and  this,  as  every  one  in 
the  slightest  degree  familiar  with  the  graphic  arts  knows 
full  well,  is,  at  best,  inferior  to  good  engraving  of  any  kind 
The  blacks  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  same  depth  and 
richness  possessed  by  the  engraving,  and,  as  a rule,  a weak 
woolliness  prevails.  Carbon  prints,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  issued,  which  have  been,  and  are,  accepted  as  fine  en- 
gravings. So  nvir'i  for  the  possibilities  of  heliotype  print- 
ing ; as  for  what  it  has  already  effected,  still  less  can  be  said. 
Take  the  examples  at  the  last  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street. 
Carbon  was  very  imperfectly  represented  there,  whilst  the 
heliotype  process  was  exceedingly  well  represented  ; but  did 
the  results  admit  of  the  slightest  comparison?  Was  the 
best  heliotype  print  equal,  in  any  one  point  of  excellence,  to 
the  noble  print  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Famine  Com- 
mittee, sent  by  Mr.  Sarony?  Portraiture  is  said  to  be  the 
crucial  test  of  a process.  Well,  could  anything  have  been 
finer  than  the  carbon  portrait  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downey, 
or  need  anything  have  been  worse  than  the  heliotype  por- 
traits exhibited  ? The  heliotype  prints  of  rustic  or  architec- 
tural subjects,  and  reproductions,  were  better  ; but  they,  the 
latter  especially,  were  rotten  in  gradation,  showing  all  the 
special  faults  ot  the  lithographic  impression. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  unjust,  and  must,  therefore,  interpo- 
late here  my  high  relative  opinion  of  the  heliotype  process. 
It  is  a high  success  of  its  class,  and  I hope  for  it  wide  success  ; 
but  its  class  is  of  necessity  lower,  at  its  best,  than  carbon 
printing. 

Mr.  Bovey  concludes  his  first  article  by  saying  : — “ Make 
such  results  [silver  prints]  permanent,  and  the  process  cannot 
sink  into  oblivion  until  the  day  when  the  Heliotype  or 
Woodbury  type  work  shall  be  in  a position  to  challenge 
comparison  with  the  best  silver  printing.”  Make  silver 
prints  permanent ! Is  Mr.  Bovey  laughing  at  photographers, 
or  is  he  aiming  to  make  himself  a laughing  stock?  Why, 
that  is  what  photographers  have  been  trying  to  do  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  are  now  no  nearer  than  ever. 
Mr.  Bovey  admits  that  silver  prints  are  a '*  bye-word  and  a 
shame,”  and  the  exercise  of  a very  little  intelligence  might 
convince  anyone  that  if  the  possibility  of  change  constitute 
a bye-word  and  a shame,  that  stigma  must  for  ever  attach 
to  silver  prints,  because  it  belongs  absolutely  to  the  material 
of  which  they  are  formed.  Ask  any  silversmith  if  he  cau 
keep  his  goods  from  tarnishing;  ask  any  housekeeper  if  she 
can  keep  her  silver  teapot  or  cruet-stand  from  discolouration. 
The  mournful  negative  will  follow  both  questions.  Until 
all  silver  is  eliminated  from  silver  prints,  or  until  it  is 
protected  absolutely  from  contact  with  the  air  of  towns, 
silver  prints  will  be  liable  to  change. 

Another  strange  absurdity  : Mr.  Bovey  denounces  carbon 
prints  as  imperfect,  and  lauds  Woodbury  prints,  when  the 
fact  is,  they  are  in  character  absolutely  identical.  Both  are 
prints  formed  of  colour  imprisoned  in  gelatine  ; but  one  is 
produced  by  light,  the  other  by  mechanical  means.  This 
is  the  advantage  of  the  Woodbury  process,  that  it  may  rival 
carbon,  which  any  photo-lithographic  process  never  can. 

From  Mr.  Bovey’s  remirks  about  the  limited  capacity  of 
carbon  printing,  and  the  impossibility  of  dodging,  one  is 
inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
it  practically.  The  capacity  of  carbon  printing,  and  its 
range  of  modifying  power,  is  of  necessity  much  wider  than 
silver  printing  can  possess.  By  modifying  the  proportion 
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of  colour  and  gelatine,  any  kind  of  result,  delicate  or  brilliant’ 
can  be  secured  ; by  modifying  the  heat  of  the  water,  and 
prolonging  or  shortening  its  action,  almost  any  degree  of 
depth  can  be  secured  in  developing,  and  this  can  be  done 
locally,  or  generally,  at  will. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  photographers  gene- 
rally delay,  and  hesitate  to  give  up,  their  usual  practice,  to 
adopt  something  which  may  turn  out  difficult — may  turn 
out  a failure.  They  wait,  naturally,  for  a few  persons  of  posi- 
tion, reputation,  and  wealth,  to  set  the  example.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world.  And  as  no  one  has  really  a duty  of  this  kind, 
each  of  the  authorities  waits  his  own  good  time,  seeing  no 
reason  for  risking  anything  until  he  is  well  satisfied,  or  has 
time,  or  can  well  afford  the  experiment.  But  I must  confess 
that  I think  it  unworthy  of  any  photographer  of  respectable 
position  to  endeavour  to  justify  a natural  hesitation  to 
change  by  an  attempt  to  denounce  or  undermine  the 
beautiful  permanent  process  whose  existence  as  an  unadopted 
ossibility  is  a shame  and  reproach  to  the  whole  of  us  as  a 
ody.-r— Yours  truly,  X.  Y Z. 


CARBON  PRINTING  V.  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — As  in  war,  so  in  logic,  the  defence  of  a weak 
position  demands,  as  a rule,  an  exercise  of  subtle  strategy 
which,  in  practice,  is  rarely  complete  in  conception,  more 
seldom  still  in  execution.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  general 
tenor  of  your  replies  to  the  observations  contained  in  my 
letter,  whilst  I tender  my  full  admiration  of  your  faithful- 
ness, and  of  the  skill  evidenced  in  the  construction  of  your 
defensive  arguments,  yet,  as  I read  them,  they  convey  to 
my  mind  an  impression  that  you  have  unconsciously  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  the  chief  points  I urged  against 
carbon  printing,  as  you  unreservedly  admit,  in  reference 
thereto,  that  the  present  position  of  the  process  is  not  one 
of  perfection.  But  you  qualify  the  concession  by  the  addi- 
tion that  the  imperfections  of  the  system  are  not  inherent, 
but  they  arise  from  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  process 
has  been  hitherto  worked ; thus  implying  that  a more 
extended  band  of  workers  are  needed  for  the  development 
of  a complete  success.  Now,  sir,  before  I proceed  further, 
to  be  comprehensive,  I restate  our  position  in  a few  words. 

I insist  on  the  present  imperfections  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, as  compared  with  silver,  for  general  work.  You  admit 
present  defects,  but  imperatively  insist  on  the  certainty  of 
its  future  development;  thus  it  is  made  most  clear  that 
your  reliance  is  based  not  on  proofs  realized,  but  on  the 
assumption  of  what  the  future  might  unfold.  But  are  you 
quite  consistent  in  the  line  of  argument  you  have  chosen? 
Bv  your  own  showing,  if  general  evidence  be  inadmissible 
because  of  its  inconclusiveness,  still  less  can  hypothetical 
evidence  be  admitted  as  sound  argument ; clearly  this  rule, 
if  correct,  should  apply  aptly  to  pro  as  well  as  con. 
Plainly  you  base  the  strength  of  your  position,  not  on  what 
has  been  accomplished,  but  on  improvements  which  time 
has  yet  to  unfold.  This,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  con- 
stitutes an  argument  based  on  that  species  of  hypothetical 
evidence  which  you  have  unreservedly  pronounced  in- 
admissible. 

[Our  correspondent  clearly  misconceives  our  position. 
We  readily  admitted  that  as  carbon  printing  is  still  under- 
going improvement,  it  cannot  be  called  a perfected  process, 
and  we  expressed  a conviction  that  increased  experience 
would  bring  higher  excellence  ; but  we  based  no  argument 
on  this  anticipation.  We  simply  pointed  out  that  no  fair 
comparison  could  be  made  between  the  results  of  a process 
which  had  been  practised  by  thousands  of  persons  during 
thirty  years,  and  those  of  a process  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  tens  only  during  six  years  ; but,  so  far  from  basing 
an  argument  on  hypothetical  possibilities,  we  distinctly 
stated  our  conviction  that,  “ in  the  balance  of  qualities,  it 
is  more  perfect  than  silver  printing  now.”  It  must  be 
distinctly  understood,  however,  that  in  commenting  on 
Mr.  Bovey’s  remarks,  we  have  not  entered  in  any  complete 
manner  upon  a defence  of  carbon  printing,  but  have  rather 


aimed  to  correct  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  fallacious 
evidence.  The  major  proposition  of  Mr.  Bovey’s  lengthened 
argument  was,  that  carbon  printing  had  been  tried  and 
failed,  and  the  minor  proposition,  that  it  had  failed  because 
of  inherent  imperfection  ; and  the  conclusion  was,  that  it 
would  never  supersede  silver  printing.  We  denied  both 
proposition  and  conclusion  ; but  it  was  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  alleged  trial  had  not  been  made,  and  all 
the  rest  of  necessity  falls  to  the  ground. — Ed.] 

If,  however,  we  take  as  granted  that  the  carbon  process 
is  capable  of  greater  extension,  and  requires  ouly  the 
fostering  of  a more  general  practice  to  develop  its  latent 
capabilities,  the  query  suggests  itself:  can  the  supposi- 
tion be  brought  within  the  hounds  of  reasonable  expectancy 
that  a patented  process  will  ever  receive  the  amount  of 
attention  silver  printing  has  been  and  still  is  favoured  with? 
This  last  system  being  free  to  all  comers,  improvements  may 
be  adopted  by  all  without  let  or  hindrance.  But  how 
stands  this  matter  with  protected  autotype  ? Every  experi- 
mentalist would,  per  force,  be  saddled  with  the  depressing 
condition  of  paying  for  the  liberty  of  working  the  process 
he  labours  to  improve. 

[This  is  an  error ; no  charge  is  made  for  permission  to 
work  the  process. — Ed.] 

More  than  this,  he  would  stand  in  danger  of  seeing  his 
improvements  snapped  up  by  the  patentees.  He  might 
succeed  in  improving  the  gelatine  tissue  (which  is  no  diffi- 
cult feat  to  accomplish),  but  he  is  forbidden  to  manufacture 
or  sell  such  tissue  without,  a license.  Your  reply  to  this 
would  be:  such  improvement  might  probably  be  patented. 

[An  improvement  may  be  patented  or  not,  as  the  maker 
of  it  may  choose  ; but  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  use  it  without 
patenti  ng. — Ed.] 

Hard  to  say  ; for  in  all  my  experience  I have  not  known 
a patent  so  elastic  in  its  specified  demands  as  that  filed  in 
the  English  Patent  Office  by  Mr.  Swan. 

[An  elastic  patent  is  useless  ; it  must  be  specific.  Eminent 
patent  authorities  say  this  is  so. — Ed.] 

Depend  upon  it,  if  the  perfecting  of  a patented  invention 
depends  on  the  exertions  of  licensees,  such  invention  will 
receive  scant  support,  and  few  experimenting  supporters. 

[Herein  we  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent ; the  pro- 
gress of  a patented  invention  towards  its  highest  develop- 
ment of  excellence  of  a patented  improvement  is  much 
slower  than  that  of  a free  one.  This  is  another  of  the  un- 
equal conditions  of  a competition  in  universality  between 
carbon  and  silver. — Ed.] 

This  is  certainly  arguing  on  presumptive  evidence;  but  in 
this  respect  we  are,  as  I have  shown,  standing  on  equal 
ground. 

In  reply  to  your  objection  to  the  mention  I made  of 
names,  1 must  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  gentle- 
men named  having,  by  their  skilful  works,  raised  the  status 
of  photography  to  a sphere  of  refinement,  and  an  elevated  re- 
organization, and  that  they  certainly  have  strong  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  art.  It 
might,  therefore,  without  cause  of  offence,  be  assumed  that 
they,  at  least,  would  spare  no  pains  to  impart  to  their  pro- 
ductions a permanent  existence  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
quality  is  not  compromised  by  the  conditions  of  a yet  un- 
tested means  of  stability. 

[Until  they  have  stated  their  reasons  pro  and  con,  no 
possible  argument  on  the  subject  can  be  coupled  with  their 
names.  It  is  true  that  the  photographic  community  owe 
them  something  ; but  what  do  they  owe  the  community,  that 
they  are  to  be  placed  upon  their  defence,  or  called  upon 
for  exp'anations,  much  less  have  arguments  put  into  their 
mouths,  until  they  desire  to  speak  ? — Ed  ] 

Doubtless  the  dodges  as  practised  in  silver  printing  might 
be  successfully  adopted  by  printers  in  carbon,  in  some  in- 
stances. Nevertheless,  dodging  is  sometimes  practised  on 
even  the  highest  class  pictures,  which  no  blind  mechanical 
means  could  execute. 

A word  about  puffing.  If  my  definition  be  correct,  I 
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understand  puffiag  to  imply  the  over-rating  of  quality  or 
qualifications.  If,  therefore,  either  of  these  are  over-stated, 
the  puff  is  as  great  a reality  as  a show  advertisement  which 
dubs  Mr.  Snooks  “ The  Flying  Horseman  of  the  Prairie,’’ 
or  humble  Miss  Jincks  “The  Ariel  Sprite”  who  licus 
creation  at  long  jumps ; no  matter  whether  the  representa- 
tion proceed  from  a loudly  worded  advertisement  or  a 
soberly  stated  circular. 

[Our  correspondent  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  assumes 
this  over-stating.  We  deny  it. — Ed.] 

You  state  your  belief  that  in  the  balance  of  qualities 
carbon  printing,  even  now,  surpasses  silver.  This  mode  of 
generalizing  is  no  reply  to  my  arguments;  but  I will  sug- 
gest a practical  mode  of  | auswering  them  conclusively- 
Bring  exceptional  and  experienced  skill  to  the  front — Mr. 
Johnson,  for  example.  I have  several  hundreds  of  negatives 
which  fairly  average  the  products  of  photography.  Let  a 
skilled  hand  at  carbon  work  take,  haphazard,  from  among 
these,  half-a  dozen  plates,  and  produce  from  each  a copy  in 
carbon.  I will  follow  suite  with  silver.  If  the  carbon  proofs 
excel,  or  even  equal,  the  silver  prints,  “ dodges  ’’  inclusive, 
I shall  directly  recall  all  I have  advanced  against  the  pro- 
cess, and  henceforth  will  array  myself  on  the  side  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  such  a trial  under  fair 
conditions,  and  our  correspondent  will  see  that  in  another 
column  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  a similar  test. — Ed.] 

I ask  such  a test,  because  carbon  workers  have  proved 
so  singularly  oblivious  to  the  advantages  for  comparative 
trial  offered  by  the  annual  exhibitions.  In  reproductions 
of  drawings  and  line  subjects  (strong  points  of  the  process 
which  I have  always  admitted),  carbon  printing  has  always 
been  profusely  represented,  but  in  portraiture  and  land- 
scape the  examples  have  hitherto  been  few  aud  far  between. 

[In  our  experience  we  have  seen  as  many  portraits  as  any- 
thing else  in  carbon.  Portrait  subjects  have  repeatedly 
been  issued  in  carbon  as  presentation  prints  to  societies, 
and  always  equalling  silver. — Ed.] 

You  will  probably  feel  disposed  to  assign,  as  a reason  for 
the  omission,  that  in  reproductions  of  the  kind  stated,  the 
process  is  chiefly  employed  -r  but  this  fact  affords  no  proof 
of  incapacity  in  portraiture. 

[A  very  easy  answer  to  this  would  be  the  simple  state- 
ment that  paintings,  as  a rule,  being  better  art  than  photo- 
graphs from  nature,  the  printing  process  best  suited  to  the 
highest  art  must  have  the  best  qualities.  But  the  truth  is 
this:  reproduction  has  been  undertaken  as  a business  by  the 
Autotype  Company  and  other  carbon  printers,  and  they 
have  produced  suitable  negatives  for  the  wcrk ; whilst  in 
portraiture,  the  negatives,  being  usually  produced  with  a 
view  to  silver  printing,  are  not  necessarily  the  best  for  car- 
bon work.  Some  of  the  portraits  illustrating  our  work  on 
pigment  printing  were  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  in 
silver. — Ed] 

Tht,  in  reply,  1 must  remind  you  that  Autotype  aspires  to 
an  introduction  among  portraitists.  They  require  proors. 
Why  not  give  them? 

[Commercial  companies  generally  occupy  themselves  most 
with  that  which  pays  best.  The  Autotype  is  no  exception 
in  this  respect. — Ed  ] 

Certainly,  at  the  exhibition  of  ’69,  a frame  of  Autotypes, 
printed  from  really  fine  negatives,  were  shown.  The 
prints,  however,  were  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  “ pluck,” 
and  “ washy  ” appearance. 

[This  is  a question  of  taste.  We  heard  them  constantly 
admired  by  artists  and  men  of  the  best  taste. — Ed  ] 

With  this  remark,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  discussion 
ends,  except  new  ground  is  broken  ; for,  as  you  justly  ob- 
served, arguments  that  rest  on  words  only  must  remain 
subjects,  not  of  proof,  but  of  diverse  opinions.  I had  hoped 
that  my  former  remarks  would  have  drawn  out  those  who 
are  so  profuse  in  their  denunciation  of  vested  interests,  as  it 
would  seem  that  whilst  they  upbraid  obstinacy,  they  show 
nothing  practicable  to  prove  that  photographers,  by  reject- 


ing Autotype,  are  ref  using  a boon  of  unequalled  capability. 
We  have  had  enough  of  words.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
something  more  substantial  than  words  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

[We  must  remind  our  correspondent  that  we  have  cer- 
tainly had  more  work  than  words  from  carbon  printers 
generally. — Ed.] 

Having  now  “had  my  say,”  and  relieved  my  conscience, 
I now  shake  hands,  andconsent  to  bury  the  war-hatchet,  and 
remain,  as  before,  yours  truly,  W.  T.  Bovey. 

2,  Charlton  Villas,  Park  Road  East,  Acton,  If. 


CARBON  VERSUS  SILVER. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  difficult  to  imagine  more  cog  ■nt‘  argu- 
ments against  the  continued  practice  of  silver  printing  than 
the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Bovey  in  his  letter  printed  in 
your  issue  of  January  20th.  I have  read  none  of  the  many 
articles  upon  the  advantages  of  Autotype  printing  which  has 
said  so  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  old  method  of 
printing  as  Mr  Bovey’s  in  that  journal.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  inherent  properties  of  silver,  its  great  affinity 
for  sulphur  unfitting  it  for  use  as  a permanent  pigment  or 
colouring  matter.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  cannot 
put  away  even  our  utensils  of  solid  silver,  well  protected 
by  wrappings,  in  the  secvM,  recesses  of  our  chests  and  safes, 
without  their  becoming  yc.iuw  and  tarnished  by  the  sulphur 
compounds  in  the  atmosphere.  We  have  heard  an  eminent 
chemical  and  photographic  authority,  while  suggesting 
means  of  rendering  silver  prints  permanent,  naively  admits 
that  that  metal  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  free  sulphur  with 
which  he  is  acquainted ; and  we  know  that  that  element 
exists  not  only  in  the  air  of  our  dwellings,  but  in  the  very 
medium  employed  to  hold  or  suspend  the  silver  pigment 
in  the  formation  of  the  picture.  But  all  these  sources, 
although  productive  of  certain  ultimate  change,  and  essen- 
tially destructive  to  the  picture  sooner  or  later,  act  slowly. 
In  a dry  atmo;phere,  the  sulphur  is  present  in  minute  quan- 
tities only  ; so  that,  under  favourable  conditions,  years  may 
elapse  before  the  action  set  up  becomes  visible  and  detri- 
mental. 

In  the  case,  however,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bovey — viz., 
the  mixing  of  a “ minute  trace  ” of  a solution  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  silver  prints,  at  one  stage,  with  the 
water  employed  in  washing  them  at  another — the  action 
thereby  set  up,  “ catalytic  ” or  otherwise,  will  ensure  their 
perfect  destruction  in  a few  months ; or  will,  at  least,  to  use 
Mr.  Bovey’s  only  too  familiar  illustration,  “ unkennel  as 
goodly  a show  of  yellow  streaks  and  jaundiced  prints  as 
ever  disgraced  a London  photographer’s  show  case,  or  a 
lady’s  gorgeously  bound  album.” 

If  your  readers  have  ever  entered  the  back  kitchen  or 
cooped-up  crib  in  which  silver  prints  are  only  too  often 
produced,  or  if  in  better  localities — they  will  remember  that 
in  Mr.  Bovey’s  late  experience  of  “ only  too  numerous  ” a 
batch  of  printers  “ their  appearance  varied  from  that  of  a 
cross  between  a dog-fancier  and  pugilist,  to  that  of  a swell 
out  at  elbows  as  well  as  out  of  luck  " — they  will  see  how 
little  hope  there  is  of  that  care  and  absolute  cleanliness 
which  alone  can  prevent  the  minute  taint  in  question.  A 
splashed  sleeve,  a dirty  finger,  an  unbrushed  nail — each  is 
sufficient  for  the  destructive  taint.  Nay,  even  were  the 
rooms,  vessels,  and  operators  separated,  it  is  not  without 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  even  a fly  might  communi- 
cate the  cause  of  evil.  A bee  will  impregnate  a gourd  with 
the  pollen  of  one  of  another  species  situated  miles  away  ; 
a wading  bird  can  stock  a fish-pond;  a fly  will  communi- 
cate putrefaction  from  putrescent  to  putrescible  matter  at  a 
distance.  Why  not  a “ minute  trace  ” of  a strong  solution  of 
hypo  in  one  room  to  a dish  of  water  in  another?  At  any 
rate,  no  honest  photographer,  after  having  had  pointed  out 
to  him,  in  such  forcible  language,  and  with  such  illustra- 
tive facts,  general  and  personal,  the  great  probability  of  the 
destructive  mixture  occurring,  should  sell  a silver  print  of 
any  value  without  a guarantee  that  the  fatal  admixture  has 
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not  occurred  during  its  production,  or  without  a warranty 
for  the  absolute  stability  of  that  print  for  at  least  a few 
months.  Yet,  if  even  “ care  ” is  sometimes  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  how  can  this  be  done  conscientiously  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  some  such  assurance  will  be  required  if 
silver  printing  be  continued.  It  is  only  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  with  Mr.  Bovey’s  facts  which  causes  silver  prints 
to  be  still  sold  ; and  it  is  their  gradual  acquaintance  with 
them  through  the  “yellow  streaks  and  jaundiced  ” appear 
ance  of  their  albums  which  is  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
clining state  of  photography. 

Were  the  persons  interested  in  Autotype  printing  as 
desirous  of  pushing  their  saleable  wares  as  Mr.  Bovey  sup- 
poses, they  should  print  his  and  similar  articles,  not  in  the 
columns  of  a journal  devoted  to  technical  matters,  but  tor 
general  circulation  in  our  daily  and  weekly  papers.  It  would 
then  be  seen  that  a system  exists  by  which  permanent 
prints  can  be  undoubtedly  obtained  ; and  that,  in  the  hands 
of  photographers  who  can  produce  a good  negative,  such 
prints  are  admitted  to  be  “ superior.”  Now  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  were  shown,  and  proof  offered,  that  there  are  pho- 
tographers who  habitually  produce  good  negatives,  and  who 
use  the  permanent  process,  there  can,  1 think,  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  public  would  profit  by  the  information,  and 
Mr.  Bovey,  and  id  genus  omne,  would  soon  follow  in 
the  rear  of  the  successful  portraitist.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  the  permanent  pictures  are  not  superior,  or  even  barely 
equal,  to  silver  prints — and  no  more  has  been  said,  even 
by  persons  whose  prejudices  or  “ vested  interests  ” render 
them  actively  hostile,  by  word  and  pen,  against  the  new 
system — we  believe  that,  when  supplied  with  the  knowledge 
as  to  when  and  where  such  pictures  could  be  obtained, 
these  would  receive  the  preference,  inasmuch  as  the  chief 
object  of  purchasing  a photograph  is  to  perpetuate  the 
likeness  of  some  dear  friend  or  relative,  and  not  to  purchase 
a pretty  toy,  which  may  vanish,  or  pass  into  the  stage  of 
‘‘yellow  streaks  and  jaundice  ” in  a few  months,  even  when 

Preserved  in  a glazed  show-case  or  costly  clasped  volume. 

t is  surely  an  odd  way  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  be- 
loved but  fleeting  features  by  a momento  which  may,  and 
probably  will  (crede  Mr.  Bovey),  vanish  in  as  many  weeks 
as  the  original  may  live  years  ! 

At  present  it  does  not  suit  the  Company’s  interests  to  do 
this  : their  standing  advertisements  merely  show  that  there 
is  no  restriction  to  the  use  of  the  process.  In  the  future 
it  may  suit  their  convenience  to  address  the  public,  and 
instruct  them,  with  Mr.  Bovey’s  aid,  on  the  shortcomings  of 
silver,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Autotype,  not  only  in 
permanence,  but  in  other  qualites  ; for  assuredly  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  latter  only  exists  in  Mr.  Bovey’s  imagination. 
His  evidence,  it  will  be  observed,  is  merely  hearsay  evidence, 
and  would  not  be  received  in  a court  of  justice.  Why  through 
the  columns  of  a public  journal  ? Nor  is  the  evidence  un- 
biassed, apart  from  its  unsoundness.  There  is  a tone  about 
Mr.  Bovey’s  letter  which  clearly  ovinces  a certain  animus. 
It  is  transparent  that  Mr.  Bovey  was  not  sorry  to  have  his 
preconceived  opinions  confirmed,  and  that  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Bovey 
has  “ been  fooled  to  his  own  bent.”  I can  give  him  the 
names  of  commercial  persons  who  practise  the  carbon 
process  habitually,  who  use  the  fact  extensively,  but  quietly, 
and  most  successfully,  to  attract  clients,  and  disparage  the 
silver  prints  of  their  neighbours,  but  who  also  equally  habi- 
tually decry  the  process  to  enquiring  friends.  May  not 
Mr.  Bovey  have  met  some  such  persons?  Do  his  friends  in 
trade  always  tell  him  the  amount  of  their  returns  upon  a 
given  article,  and  “ let  him  into  a good  thing  ” when 
they  happen  to  secure  one. 

No  amount  of  assertion,  pro  or  con,  can  determine  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  opposing  systems,  the  permanent 
and  the  fugitive.  Does  Mr.  Bovey  leally  wish  to  know  the 
real  merits  of  the  two  systems?  If  so,  I shall  be  happy  to 
meet  him  on  any  neutral  ground  in  the  presence  of  a few 
selected  friends,  for  a day’s  printing  in  carbon  and  silver 


respectively,  from  the  same  negatives,  on  the  understanding 
that  a report  shall  be  made  of  the  results,  and  the  prints  be 
exhibited.  He  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  really 
knowing  the  capabilities  of  the  process  he  volunteers 
to  decry.  In  the  future  his  lucubrations  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  public  journals  will  then  have  the  same 
value  as  his  testimony  to  the  causes  of  the  “yellow 
streaks  and  jaundiced  prints  which  disgrace  (only  too 
often)  a London  photographer’s  show-case,  or  a lady’s 
gorgeously  bound  album,  and  which  causes  are,  according 
to  him  (no  mean  authority),  almost  inevitable.  At  present 
such  lucubrations  are  mere  unaccredited  gossip,  unworthy 
of  being  repeated,  still  less  of  being  recorded  in  the  columns 
of  a scientific  journal. — I am,  dearsir,  J.  R.  Johnson. 


CARBON  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Dear  Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  answers  to  the  following 
questions  will  materially  contribute  to  solve  the  doubts 
respecting  the  probability  of  the  carbon  process  superseding 
the  present  method  of  silver  printing : — 

1.  Can  carte-de-visite  portraits  be  printed  in  carbon  equal 
to  silver  prints  ? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  carbon  vignettes  with  a clean 
white  ground  ? 

I have  been  quite  unable  to  succeed  in  either  of  the 
above  cases,  and  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  general  reluctance  to  adopt  the  new  method  of  print- 
ing, as,  of  course,  no  photographer  would  be  willing  to 
adopt  a process  unsuitable  for  a large  portion  of  his  work. 

If  you  have  space,  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  insertion 
of  this  in  the  News. — I am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Tunbridge,  January  30.  P.  A. 

[Some  of  the  finest  card  portraits  we  have  seen  were 
printed  in  carbon,  and  we  have  ourselves  printed  vignettes 
in  carbou  with  perfectly  clean  whites. — Ed.] 

DEVELOPING  IN  DISHES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  I do  not  know  Mr.  England’s 
address,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  the  use  of  your  columns 
to  cordially  thank  him  for  his  reply  to  my  question  on 
dishes  for  development? — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Oxoviensis. 

THE  LATE  THOMAS  ROSS. 

Dear  Sir, — Being  the  only  surviving  memberof  the  family 
of  the  late  Andrew  Ross,  optician,  I deeply  regret  not  having 
seen  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  my  brother  in  the  last 
number  of  your  journal.  The  only  onethat  ithas  appeared  in 
is  the  British  Journal,  on  page  20,  and  he  is  mentioned  as 
Mr.  Ross,  of  Kilburn,  not  Thomas  Ross,  optician.  If  you 
will  kindly  insert  in  your  next  number  that  my  brother, 
Thomas  Ross,  optician,  of  2,  Featherstone  Buildings,  and 
7,  Wigmore  Street,  died  at  his  residence,  1,  Upton  Villas, 
Kilburn,  on  the  16th  of  December  last,  after  a short -illness, 
I shall  feel  much  obliged. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Sarah  S.  Ross. 

5,  Harringay  Villas,  Green  Lanes,  N.,  January  Zlst,  1871. 

[We  refraiued  from  any  announcement  of  the  death,  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Ross  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  his  family,  as 
especially  expressed  in  a message  sent  from  his  house,  not 
from  neglect  or  indifference  ; indeed,  the  obituary  notice 
was  partly  written  when  we  received  the  message,  which  we 
felt  we  had  no  right  to  disregard. — Ed.] 

o 

gimcimtgfi  of  ^ocicfits. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Tiie  first  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
year  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3 1st  ult.,  at  the  Free 
Library,  William  Brown  Stieet. 

Arraugod  on  the  tables  and  around  the  room  were  a large 
number  of  photographs  takou  by  the  members  during  tho  past 
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year.  Many  of  these  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  a small 
print  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams,  Jun.,  “ On  the  Sands,”  attracted 
much  attention,  many  members  expressing  a wish  that  prints 
could  be  obtainable. 

Mr.  Higgin  showed  a number  of  Art,  illustrated  with  pictures 
printed  in  printer’s  ink  on  a printer’s  press  from  negatives. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  an  enlargement  by  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley,  of  Manchester.  * 

The  minutes  of  tho  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  • 

Mr.  John  Henderson,  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, stated  that  the  Society  was  still  in  a flourishing  condition, 
the  number  of  members  being  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  following  papers  had  been  road: — “On  the  Infusion  of 
Quassia  as  Applied  to  Dry  Plates,”  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Sleddon  ; 
“ Photography  as  Applied  to  tho  Purposes  of  Education,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Higgin  ; “ Carbon  by  Single  Transfer,”  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Forrest.  There  had  also  been  a lantern  exhibition,  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Hughes.  Unfortunately,  tho  weather  had  not  been 
favourable  on  the  excursion  days — those  to  Furness  Abbey  and 
up  the  Weaver  River  being  the  most  agreeable.  He  (Mr. 
Henderson  also  alluded  to  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Guyton,  their  late  Secretary,  and 
concluded  by  thanking  the  members  for  their  courtesy  towards 
him  during  his  term  of  office  as  President. 

Mr.  Thomas  Higgin,  the  newly-elected  President,  then  took 
the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  R.  Isborn  and  W.  H.  Tyerman  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Edwin  Flukes,  of  Bath, 
for  his  present  to  the  Society’s  album  ot  three  twelve  by  ten 
views  of  Wells  Cathedral,  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Green,  and  Henderson  were  the  appointed 
judges  to  award  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  prize  lor  the 
best  year’s  work.  They  made  tho  following  report  : — 

“The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  lespective 
merits  of  the  photographs  exhibited  for  competition  this  even- 
ing have  found  special  difficulty  in  making  their  award,  owing  to 
the  very  diverse  character  of  the  two  best  collections,  viz,,  those 
of  Mr.  T.  Higgin  and  Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  Jun.  After  care- 
ful inspection  and  consideration,  they  award  the  palm  for  the 
best  year’s  work  to  Mr.  Higgin  for  his  large  and  beautiful  col- 
lection of  microphotographs,  and  only  regret  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  bestow  a second  prize  on  Mr.  Williams  for  his  very 
excellent  collection  of  landscape  and  figure  subjects.  Prints 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Higgin,  82;  Mr.  Williams,  39.  There  was 
no  competition  for  the  smaller  prizes.” 

The  President  then  read  his  address,  which  will  appoar  in 
our  next. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  President  for  his  able 
address,  proposed  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  horrest. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  hoped  that  tho  membors  would 
follow  many  of  the  suggestions  proposed  by  tho  President.  He 
thought  that,  lookiug  at  the  splendid  productions  before  them, 
it  woi^ld  be  advisable  that,  instead  of  buying  the  presentation 
print yf  the  year  from  a professional  photographer,  they  should 
prints  taken  by  some  of  their  own  members,  for  he  was  quite 
sure  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  that  evening  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  professional. 

Mr.  Green  offered  to  take  a photograph  suitable  for  a pre- 
sentation print  during  the  year,  if  other  members  would  do  the 

same. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  remarked  that  May  would  be  the  best 
month  for  taking  them,  as  it  would  give  time  for  printing  the 
requisite  number  of  copies.  Tho  arrangement  was  loft  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Forrest  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
room  in  the  building,  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for  pho- 
tography, which  he  thought  might  be  obtained  for  tho  use  of 
the  members. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Forrest  were  requested  to  experiment 
and  report  on  the  carbon-printing  process. 

The  Excursion  Committee  were  desired  to  report,  at  the  next 
meeting,  the  most  suitable  places  to  visit,  so  that  excursions 
might  take  place  early  in  the  year. 

A lantern  exhibition  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams  was  announced 
for  next  meeting,  on  the  28th  of  February,  to  which  members 
were  invited  to  bring  their  friends. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


iit  % 

How  the  “Times”  was  sent  tc  Paris.— Attempts  to 
establish  a ready  communication  between  the  beleaguered 
inhabitants  of  Paris  and  their  relatives  and  friends  beyond  the 
German  lines  have  given  rise  to  many  contrivances  which  are 
not  unlikely  to  make  a new  era  in  the  history  both  of  aeronautics 
and  photography.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  inge- 
nious device  by  which  the  matter  of  two  whole  pages  of  the 
Times  has  been  transmitted  from  London  to  Paris.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  photography.  Those  pages  of  the  paper 
which  contained  communications  to  relatives  in  Paris  were 
photographed  with  great  care  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company  on  pieces  of  thin  and  almost  trans- 
parent paper,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  by  an  inch  in 
width.  On  these  impressions  there  could  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  only  two  legible  words,  the  “ Times,"  and  six  narrow  brown 
bands  representing  the  six  columns  of  printed  matter  forming 
a page  of  the  newspaper.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  the 
brown  spaces  become  legible,  and  every  line  of  the  newspaper 
was  found  to  have  been  distinctly  copied,  and  with  the  greatest 
clearness.  The  photographs  were  sent  to  Bordeaux,  for  trans- 
mission thence  by  carrier  pigeon  to  Pans.  When  received 
there  they  were  magnified,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  to 
a large  size,  and  thrown  upon  a screen.  A staff  of  clerks 
immediately  transcribed  the  messages,  and  sent  them  off  to  the 
places  indicated  by  the  advertisers.  The  success  of  this  experi- 
ment gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  new  art  of  compressing 
printed  matter  into  a small  compass  will  not  stop  here.  If  a 
page  of  the  Times  can  be  compressed  into  a space  little  larger 
than  that  occupied  by  a postage  stamp,  the  matter  of  an  octavo 
volume  might  be  made  to  cover  not  more  than  two  of  its  own 
pages,  and  a library  could  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  tho 
smallest  prayer  book.  What  a relief  it  would  be  to  the  learned 
persons  who  frequent  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  if, 
instead  of  having  to  make  fatiguing  journeys  from  letter  A to 
letter  B of  the  ponderous  catalogue  of  books,  they  had  its  many 
hundred  volumes  reduced  to  a space  a yard  square,  over  which 
a microscope  could  be  hurriedly  passed.  Such  suggestions  are 
now  occupying  the  thoughts  of  photographers. — Times. 

A Mortuary  Album. — Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  writing  from  tho 
German  headquarters  at  Versailles  in  the  Times,  says  : — “After 
dinner  last  evening  there  was  produced  at  headquarters  a 
massive  album,  as  large  as  a quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  and 
elaborately  bound  in  embossed  leather.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cover  were  the  arms  of  Saxony ; on  the  four  corners  is  the 
insignia  ot  the  iron  cross.  The  officers  stood  round  the  table 
as  the  album  was  opened,  and  I thought  it  contained  scenes  in 
the  war  ; but  on  the  pictures  being  exhibited,  I saw  that  each 
was  a large-sized  photograph,  and  1 was  informed  that  it  was 
the  likeness  of  a Saxon  officer  killed  during  the  present  cam- 
paign. Portrait  after  portrait  was  taken  out  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  It  was  a sad  sight.  Most  of  the  originals  were  very 
young  men  when  they  fell,  and  had  been  the  comrades  of  the 
officers  who  were  now,  and  more  than  one  of  them  with  wet 
eyes,  gazing  on  the  portraits.  I expressed  my  surprise  at  the 
number  of  these  mortuary  photographs,  and  was  told  that  they 
represented  only  one  halt  tue  officers  who  had  fallen.  Another 
such  volume  would  be  filled  before  the  sad  series  would  have 
been  completed  up  to  the  present  time.  Short  of  seeing  tho 
dead  bodies  of  all  these  victims,  nothing  could  have  brought 
home  to  one’s  mind  with  more  painful  vividness  the  widespread 
mourning  which  this  war  must  bo  causing  in  Germany.  Bo 
it  remembered  that  those  gentleman  were  all  commissioned 
officers  in  a single  Army  Corps.  What  if  we  had  the  portraits 
of  all  the  rank  and  file  killed  in  this  same  corps ! What  a 
lesson  might  be  learnt  from  such  a gallery  ! ” 

Home  Photographs  in  Camp. — A letter  from  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  at  the  German  headquarters 
gives  a graphic  account  of  the  univeisality  of  home  photo- 
graphs amongst  the  German  soldiers.  He  says  : — “ I never 
knew  a German  officer  or  soldier  who  was  a family  man  that  d'd 
not  carry  about  with  him  photographs  of  the  wife  and  the 
children.  By  this  time  the  cartes  are  getting  dirty  and  thumb- 
marked,  for  they  are  had  out  for  inspection  and  admiration 
very  often.  You  wilLsee  a coftple  of  officers  in  the  casino,  or 
at  the  mess  table,  interchanging  sights  of  photographs,  and 
then  comes  a gossip  about  the  children’s  ages.  I have  watched 
the  growth  of  a warm  friendship  between  two  gentlemen  I have 
the  pleasure  to  know,  the  first  link  in  which  was  the  discovery 
at  ono  of  these  quiet  talks  over  tho  pictures,  that  one  had  a 
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boy  and  the  other  a girl,  who  were  born  on  the  very  same  day 
of  the  very  same  year.  I have  seen  two  huge  hairy  sentinels 
at  a double  post  far  to  the  front  exhibiting  one  to  the  other  the 
gallery  of  family  portraits,  fetched  out  ot  a sweat-besmirched 
pocket  in  the  breast  of  the  tunic.  This  afternoon  I was  stand- 
ing by  the  white  house  on  the  hill  behind  Andilly,  trying,  with 
but  little  success,  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  firing  through  the  fog 
bank,  when  there  joined  me  two  or  three  men  of  the  26th 
Regiment,  and  we  naturally  fell  into  conversation.  Presently, 
as  I turned  to  go,  one  of  them  remarked,  in  perfectly  good 
English,  “fleigho!  I wish  this  weary  war  was  over,  and  I 
back  in  Mew  York.”  The  man  had  been  for  some  years  earn- 
ing his  two  dollars  a day  as  a house-painter  in  New  York,  and 
had  got  married  and  begot  sons  and  daughters.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  threw  down  his  brush,  shipped  himself,  wife, 
and  daughter — the  boys  were  dead— on  board  a North  German 
Lloyd  steamer,  and  had  fallen  into  his  place  in  the  ranks  with 
no  more  tuss,  or  consciousness  of  extra  patriotism,  than  if 
he  had  come  for  a holiday.  Of  course,  out  came  the 
photographs — he  carried  them,  to  be  handy,  inside  the  folded 
cuff  of  his  great  coat.  “ Ah  ! isn’t  she  a fine  woman  just ; and 
isn’t  the  girl  a beauty?”  He  was  proud  of  his  belongings,  and 
had  no  stuck-up  reticence  about  owning  up  to  his  pride.  As  I 
walked  home,  after  leaving  him,  I fell  a pondering  on  the 
differences  in  national  idiosyncracies,  and  there  came  to  my 
recollection  the  pictorial  contents  of  sundry  French  officers’ 
knapsacks  that  German  officers  spoke  of  after  Sedan  and  Metz, 
their  noses  in  the  air  as  if  they  inhaled  a foul  stink.” 
Prisoners  Refusing  to  be  Photographed.— Recently  a 
gaol  session  was  held  at  Liverpool,  when  the  visiting  justices 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  two  prisoners,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted for  trial,  refusing  to  have  their  photographs  taken,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  forwarded  elsewhere,  that  their 
antecedents  might  be  known.  These  men  had  not  been  found 
guilty,  and  therefore  the  officials  of  the  gaol  could  not  force 
them  to  be  photographed.  The  visiting  justices  thought  that 
the  Home  Office  should  be  consulted  with  as  to  the  desirability 
of  forming  some  resolution  of  which  the  Home  Secretary  might 
approve,  by  which  it  would  be  made  compulsory  on  all  pri- 
soners to  be  photographed,  and  could  be  punished  on  their  refus- 
ing. It  was  resolved  to  communicate  with  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  subject.  The  Daily  News  thus  comments  on  the  subject  : 
“ flow  far  it  is  permissible  to  introduce  torture  by  photography 
into  our  penal  code,  and  to  exclude  other  and  far  less  trying 
forms  of  punishment,  is  a question  more  easily  put  than 
answered.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  that,  in  the  interests 
of  tho  State,  convicted  wrong-doers  shall  be  photographed,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  photographs  of  these  gaol-birds  have  proved 
very  useful  in  furthering  the  ends  of  justice.  So  well  pleased 
are  the  authorities  of  the  Liverpool  Gaol  with  the  system, 
which  enables  the  countenances  of  criminals  to  be  limned  with 
perfect  fidelity,  that  they  wish  to  extend  the  practice,  and  to 
get  all  the  prisoners  photographed  who  pass  through  their 
hands.  Two  prisoners  having  refused  to  submit  to  the  process, 
and  the  authorities  being  without  power  to  apply  compulsion, 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  obtain  the  requisite  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Home  Secretary.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  not  every  prisoner  is  a criminal.  A prisoner  in  gaol  await- 
ing his  trial  is  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  He  has  done 
that  which  makes  him  the  subject  of  strong  suspicion,  but  he 
may  be  able  to  show  when  the  trial  comes  that  the  suspicions 
were  baseless.  To  photograph  such  a prisoner  may  sometimes 
contribute  to  bring  about  his  conviction  ; yet  it  may  likewise 
redound  unfairly  to  his  prejudice.  When  his  innocence  has 
been  demonstrated,  it  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory  to  think 
that  his  photograph  has  been  extensively  circulated  by  the 
police.  This  innovation  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  dealing 
with  unconvicted  prisoners  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  full 
and  careful  consideration  before  receiving  official  or  Parliamen- 
tary sanction.” 

A Photographic  Presentation. — The  members  of  the 
City  Police  Band  have  presented  Inspector  J.  R.  Foulger,  the 
president  of  the  band,  with  a life-size  portrait  of  himself.  The 
presentation  took  place  at  Mr.  Making’s,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 
The  artists  were  Messrs.  D.  B.  James  and  Co. — City  Press. 


Comspon^nts. 

Morris  Beaufort. — Apply  to  the  Autotype  Company,  36,  Rath- 
bone  Place,  for  carbon  printing;  and  to  Mr.  Henderson,  49,  London 
Bridge,  for  printing  in  a ceramic  surface  in  vitreous  colours. 


Chloride. — A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  carbonate  of 
soda  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  an  excellent  flux  for  chloride  of 
silver.  Mix  this  flux,  quite  dry,  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
chloride  of  silver,  mixing  them  intimately  in  the  crucible.  Other 
residues  require  other  fluxes ; see  some  of  the  many  articles  we 
have  published  on  the  subject.  2.  Pure  metallic  silver  is  worth 
about  5s.  6d.  per  ounce. 

J.  Maleii. — It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  both  your  baths  in 
good  condition.  They  will  not  injure  by  keeping  in  a bottle. 

C.  G.  F. — The  masks  in  the  advertisement  in  question  are,  as  you 
will  see,  announced  as  procurable  of  all  photographic  dealers, 
from  which  it  is  presumable  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  wish 
to  supply  them  direct  to  photographers,  but  through  dealers. 

W.  W. — A toning  bath  will  generally  ripen  more  quickly  from  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  2.  Your  still  will  doubtless  answer 
well.  3.  It  is  illegal  to  employ  a still  for  any  purpose  without 
communication  with  the  Inland  Revenue  authorities,  but  how  far 
the  matter  is  pressed  we  cannot  say.  4.  Your  general  ideas  on  the 
studio  question  are  correct : 15  feet  of  side-light  will  be  sufficient. 

D.  G.  (Subscriber). — The  sandy-looking  deposit  on  the  negative  is 
generally  due  to  the  presence  of  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  Dilute  the  bath  with  twice  its  bulk  of  distilled 
water,  filter  out  the  turbidity,  and  then  add  nitrate  of  silver  to 
make  the  solution  of  the  proper  strength. 

The  Rev.  S. — Full  details  of  the  modifications  in  the  collodio- 
albumen  process,  proposed  by  Petschlerand  Mann,  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  Vol.  IV.  We  do  not  remember  any  other  place 
with  certainty’.  2.  The  keeping  qualities  of  tannin  plates  aro 
uncertain.  3.  The  best  dry  plates  for  keeping  qualities  are  those 
prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon’s  gum-gallic  process,  or  the 
collodio-albumen  process  with  the  final  wash  of  gallic  acid. 
Plates  by  either  of  these  processes  may  be  kept  several  weeks— or 
even  months — before  and  after  exposure,  without  injury. 

F.  G.  N. — Liquid  glue  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  mounting  photo- 
graphs. It  is  ma  le  by  adding  acid  to  an  ordinary  hot  solution  of 
glue,  and  stirring  well  together.  The  result  is,  that  the  glue  re- 
mains fluid  on  cooling,  instead  of  setting.  It  is  very  useful  for 
many  purposes,  but  should  not  be  used  for  mounting  photographs. 

Glenavoniensis. — The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  film 
had  dried  round  the  edges,  which,  in  hot  weather,  with  some 
samples  of  collodion,  rapidly  takes  place.  This  would  prevent 
the  bath  solution  permeating  the  dried  portion.  It  is  possible  that 
you  were  using  a new  bath  which  had  not  been  properly  iodized, 
in  which  case  the  bath  would  dissolve  out  the  iodide  of  silver 
first  formed,  and  as  this  generally  commences  at  the  edges,  they 
might  be  left  transparent  from  that  cause.  Light  entering  the 
bath  could  not  produce  such  an  effect. 

J.  Turnly. — The  solution  used  by  M.  de  Constant  for  strengthen- 
ing the  image,  after  faulty  development,  is  three  grammes  ammo- 
nia-sulphate of  iron,  threo  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
three  grammes  of  citric  acid  in  three  and  a-half  ounces  of  water. 
We  shall  shortly  publish  fuller  details  of  his  process.  2.  If  tho 
alcove  background  be  made  of  green  wood,  and  kept  in  the  open 
air,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  shrinking,  so  as  to  show  the  divisions 
between  the  pieces  of  wood  ; but  if  it  be  made  of  seasoned  wood, 
in  as  many  narrow  pieces  as  possible,  and  be  kept  fairly  from  the 
damp,  it  may  be  covered  with  brown  paper,  and  then  painted. 
3.  In  usjng  mercury  as  an  intensifying  agent,  we  have  generally 
first  applied  the  mercury  solution,  and  then  the  iodide  solution. 

G.  A. — The  card  vignette  in  an  opal  aperture,  with  grey  border,  is 
very  pretty,  but  not  new.  Tho  photo-micrograph  is  very  good. 

Mars. — Tho  best  method  of  getting  black  tones  on  developed  opal 
prints  is  by  toning  them  with  a moderately  strong  neutral  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold.  They  should  not  be  too  light  at  first,  as  gold 
toning  slightly  bleaches  the  image.  The  formulae  given  by  Mr. 
Burgess  for  producing  eburneum  prints  will  give  good  results  on 
opal  glass.  2.  Gelatine  negatives  are  not  common.  The  mix- 
ture of  gelatine  and  bichromate  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for 
images  in  the  camera.  3.  The  spottiness  and  dullness  which  some- 
times occur  in  collodio-chloride  prints  on  opal  glass  is  generally  a 
result  of  allowing  the  film  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  allowing  too 
long  a time  before  it  is  printed  after  coating  the  plate.  We  prefer 
drying  the  film  before  the  tire  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  and  then  print- 
ing as  soon  as  it  has  cooled.  4.  Hard  sized  papers  or  cards  givo 
very  good  results  with  collodio-chloride  without  preliminary  pre- 
paration. Ordinary  photogr  iphic  paper  should  be  first  sized  with 
arrowroot,  and  then  rolled. 

G-  helm  i s. — We  should  recommend  No.  2.  We  do  not  know  of 
one  for  sale  at  present  Look  amongst  the  advertisements  on  the 
third  advertisement  page.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  State 
you  would  svccced  best  in,  as  so  much  depends  on  circumstances. 
Sec  Mr.  Wilson’s  recent  remarks  on  the  subject.  We  should 
recommend  you  to  endeavour  to  get  an  engagement  as  operator  for 
a time,  before  commencing  tho  business,  and  so  get  an  opportunity 
of  looking  about  you  before  you  settle  in  any  place.  In  the  States 
there  is  an  immensely  wide  range  of  country  to  choose  from. 

J.  Martin. — Received. 

J.  Cunninoton. — In  our  next. 

W.  C.,  T.  S.  Atpleton,  J.B.  Best, M.,  and  sovt.ral  Correspondents 
in  our  next. 
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A NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AGENT— INDIA- 
RUBBER. 

A very  brief  and  modest  article  contributed  to  our  Year- 
Book  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  describes  a possible  method  of 
producing  photodithographic  printing  surfaces  by  means 
of  india-rubber,  which  is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
The  process  described  is  suggestive  of  much  more  than  is 
indicated,  and  has,  we  believe,  in  experimental  trials, 
given,  in  Mr.  Swan’s  hands,  considerable  promise  of  much 
wider  possibilities  than  he  has  entered  into  in  the  article 
in  question,  and  which,  to  make  our  further  remarks 
clear,  we  will  quote.  Mr.  Swan  says  : — 

“I  have  found  that  caoutchouc  is  so  altered  by  the 
action  of  light,  that  whereas  in  its  natural  state  it  does  not 
communicate  to  a clean  lithographic  stone  an  ink-imbibing 
quality,  by  being  strongly  pressed  into  contact  with  it, 
after  being  exposed  to  a few  hours’  sunshine,  it  will,  by 
strong  pressure,  ‘ set  off,’  and  give  to  a lithographic  stone 
a strong  affinity  for  ink. 

“ The  discovery  of  this  fact  provides  the  means  of  an 
extremely  simple  photo-lithographic  process.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  coat  paper  with  a solution  of  caoutchouc,  and, 
after  the  thorough  evaporation  of  the  solvent  (which,  in 
my  experiments,  was  benzole),  expose  the  sheet  (under  a 
negative)  to  sunshine,  and  it  is  at  once  in  a condition  to 
transfer  to  stone,  in  the  usual  way,  the  greasy  image  which 
the  light  has  engendered. 

“ Th  ' caoutchouc  with  which  I experimented  was  in  the 
condition  known  as  ‘ masticated  rubber.’  I mention  this 
because  I think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  comparatively 
great  sensibility  to  light  which  I found  it  possessed  may 
be  a peculiarity  of  caoutchouc  in  that  state.  I have  not  ex- 
perimentally verified  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  sensibility 
of  masticated  over  native  caoutchouc,  but  theoretical  con- 
siderations suggest  the  probability  of  its  correctness.” 

Professor  Seely,  of  New  York,  some  years  ago,  pointed  out 
that  the  compound  of  india-rubber  and  sulphur  employed 
in  producing  vulcanized  india-rubber  was  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  light,  and  that  light  produced  a similar  result  as 
heat  in  the  process  of  vulcanizing.  He  suggested  two  or 
three  methods  of  utilizing  the  property  in  question  for  pro- 
ducing images  by  the  action  of  light  through  a negative 
on  a layer  of  india-rubber  and  sulphur.  After  exposure 
the  layer,  being  treated  with  a solvent,  became  swollen 
in  the  protected  portions,  the  sunned  parts  having  become 
impermeable  to  the  solvent.  Casts  of  the  image  in  relief 
might,  it  was  suggested,  be  secured.  If  the  sunned  film 
were  treated  for  a moment  with  a solvent,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  would  become  sufficiently  sticky  to 
permit  the  adhesion  of  a black  powder,  and  so  yield  a 
picture.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  suggestions  were  never 


carried  out,  Mr.  Seely  himself  remarking  that  he  recorded 
the  possibilities  in  question  rather  as  matter  of  scientific 
interest  than  for  the  probability  of  practical  value  which 
they  possessed. 

Without,  we  believe,  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Seely,  Air.  Swan,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments  in  carbon  printing,  discovered  the  fact 
that  india-rubber  was  decidedly  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  and  that  some  very  curious  results  arose  out  of  this 
fact.  He  mentioned  the  matter  to  us  some  years  ago,  as 
one  still  in  course  of  experiment,  not  to  be  mentioned 
until  further  worked  out.  As  other  pressing  engagements 
have  driven  the  matter  aside  from  time  to  time,  we  are 
now  at  liberty  to  suggest  the  subject  to  other  investigators, 
as  one  which  will  probably  repay  experiment. 

One  of  the  earliest  peculiarities  of  india-rubber  which 
Air.  Swan  noticed  was,  the  fact  that  a film  of  this  substance 
having  been  exposed  to  light  ceased  to  be  soluble  in  the 
ordinary  menstrua — such  as  turpentine,  benzole,  and 
similar  fluids — but  it  had  become  soluble  in  another  fluid, 
which  had  no  action  upon  it  in  its  unsunned  state,  namely 
in  alcohol.  Hence,  a film  of  india-rubber  exposed  under 
a negative — or,  rather,  under  a transparency — and  treated 
with  alcohol,  having  become  soluble  in  those  parts  upon 
which  light  had  acted,  and  in  proportion  to  the  action  of 
light,  would  yield  a picture  with  all  the  gradations  of  the 
negative  represented  by  the  undissolved  portions  of  this 
india-rubber.  If  a suitable  pigment  or  other  colouring 
substance  were  mixed  with  the  solution  of  india-rubber 
used  in  forming  the  film,  the  picture  would  be  formed  of 
such  colour  as  imprisoned  by  the  insoluble  india-rubber. 
As  in  this  case  the  image  consists  of  the  portions  in  contact 
with  the  paper  which  were  at  first,  aud  continue  through- 
out the  process,  insoluble,  the  portions  of  the  film  removed 
by  the  alcoholic  solvent  being  those  acted  upon  by  light — 
and  not  the  portions  protected  from  light — as  they  are  in 
ordinary  chromo-gelatine  carbon  process,  it  follows  that 
the  film  does  not  require  to  be  exposed  from  the  back,  nor 
is  any  transfer  required  before  development.  The  india- 
rubber  and  pigment  coated  paper  would  be  exposed  with 
its  coated  side  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  developed 
with  alcohol  on  the  same  side. 

To  what  extent  the  principle  involved  in  these  changed 
conditions  of  solubility,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  light, 
may  be  carried,  yet  requires  to  be  ascertained.  It  has  been 
long  known  to  telegraphic  engineers  that  india-rubber, 
when  used  as  an  insulating  substance,  rapidly  perished 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  but  was  much  more 
durable  when  protected  from  their  action.  Air.  Spiller  has 
shown  that  india-rubber  used  in  making  waterproof  felting 
for  ammunition  purposes  gradually  became  oxidized,  losing 
its  elasticity,  and  acquiring  the  character  of  a friable  resin, 
it  was  reserved  for  Air.  Swan  to  discover  that  these  changes 
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were  chic  to  the  action  of  light,  and  to  note  that  a changed 
character,  in  respect  to  solubility,  accompanied  the  other 
visible  changes. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  we  may  mention  another 
possibility  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  photographic 
india-rubber  which  Mr.  Swan  has  mentioned  in  a recent 
letter,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  close  analogies  with 
the  lithographic  process  he  has  described.  In  the  plan  to 
which  we  refer,  Mr.  Swan  proposes  that  the  portion  which 
has  been  rendered  soft  or  soluble  by  the  action  of  light 
shall  form  the  picture  instead  of  the  insoluble  portion.  In 
this  case  a layer  of  india-rubber,  or  india-rubber  and 
colour,  would  be  exposed  under  a negative,  and  then  placed 
in  contact  with  a sheet  of  paper  moistened  with  the  sol- 
vent, and  submitted  to  pressure  like  an  engraved  plate, 
and  an  image  thus  printed  on  the  sheet  of  paper.  The 
subject  is  new,  and  the  material  comparatively  untried ; 
but  here  are,  we  think,  probabilities  indicated  which  make 
it  fully  worthy  of  further  investigation. 


FORMULAE  IN  AMERICAN  STUDIOS* 

Napoleon  Sarony’s  Foruul.-e. 

From  Mr.  Napoleon  Sarony’s  gallery,  Mr.  B.  T.  Richard- 
son gives  the  following  details : — 

Cleaning  Glas<  — Soak  the  glass  several  hours  in  a strong 
solution  of  common  washing  so  la,  then  wash  thoroughly 
under  a running  stream  of  water  with  a clem  sponge,  and 
finally  rinse  with  care,  and  place  the  glass  in  a rack  to  dry. 
Before  using,  clean  with  alcohol  and  cotton  flannel. 

Negative  SI /tv r Bath. — Forty  grs.  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
oz.  of  water,  iodized  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  slightly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

i-  Remarks. — A bath  that  is  well  iodized  with  me  gives 
better  results,  clearer,  and  more  definition  than  one 
neglected  in  this  respect.  When  the  bath  wants  renovat- 
ing, boil  it  down  to  dryness,  redissolve,  and  add  iodide  of 
potassium  in  proportion  as  2 grs.  for  each  oz.  of  nitrate  of 
silver  it  contains.  Also  add  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  say 
•o  drops  to  the  gallon  of  solution.  By  this  management 
of  my  bath  I always  find  it  to  work  from  the  word  “ Go!” 
Never  allow  the  bath  to  run  down.  Be  diligent,  watch- 
ful, and  extremely  careful.  When  it  calls  for  food,  give 
it  something  to  eat,  and  it  will  never  go  wrong. 

Negatin'  Collodion  — Ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts  ; 
iodide  of  ammonium,  4|  grs. ; bromide  of  potassium, 
2 grs. ; cotton,  5 to  7 grs.  Iodize  the  ether  and  alcohol, 
then  add  the  cotton. 

Remarks. — Wash  the  cotton  thoroughly  in  liquid  am- 
monia one  part,  water  four  parts,  and  let  it  dry  before 
using  it;  or,  if  necessity  requires  its  immediate  use,  wash 
it  in  alcohol  by  saturating  it  two  or  three  times,  and 
squeezing  it  out  each  time.  Collodion  made  in  this  way 
should  mature  at  least  ten  days  before  it  is  used. 

Dcvetojier. — Water,  Cl  ozs. ; protosulphate  of  iron, 
4 ozs  ; acetic  acid  to  suit  circumstances. 

Remark's. — Much  depends  upon  having  the  developer 
harmonize  properly  with  the  free -silver  on  the  plate.  1 
often  fin  1 a little  more  or  less  acid,  or  a little  stronger  or 
weaker  iron,  very  beneficial.  In  fact,  a man  must  use 
brains  withal,  and  adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  In 
warm  weather,  less  strength  of  developer  is  preferable. 
The  fineness  and  gradation  depend  much  on  the  deve- 
loping. Under  or  over  developing  will  entirely  change 
the  character,  and  almost  destroy  the  beauty,  of  the 
negative. 

Re-develojier. — Watee,  1 pt. ; citric  acid,  4.5  grs.  ; pyro- 
gallie  acid,  20  grs. ; t > which  add  a few  drops  of  negative 
bath  as  it  is  required  for  use. 

Remarks. — I rarely  find  it  necessary  to  re-develop  my 
life  negatives,  aiming  to  avoid  it  when  L can. 


Fixing  Bath. — Water,  4 qts. ; hyposulphate  of  soda,  1 lb. 
or  more ; cyanide  of  potassium,  1 oz. 

Remark's. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  bath  soon  becomes 
more  or  less  saturated  with  silver,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  replenished,  or  strengthened  often  with  hypo, 
and  chauged  entire  every  few  days. 

Mr.  Charles  Iloffmau  gives  the  printing  details  as 
follows : — 

Sensitizing  Silver  Solution. — Water,  1 oz. ; nitrate  of  silver, 
50  to  55  grs.  ; nitric  acid,  to  render  it  very  slightly  acidu- 
lated. Float  1 minute,  and  fume  15  minutes. 

Remark. — Float  less  time  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather. 

Toning  Bath. — Water,  ,'S  qts. ; common  washing  soda, 
i lb. ; and  as  much  chloride  of  gold  as  the  prints  to  be 
toned  will  require. 

Remarks.  — The  tone  of  the  prints  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  length  of  time  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
toning.  If  a warm  sepia  be  desired,  tone  light ; if  brown, 
tone  more ; if  blue  be  required,  tone  accordingly. 

Hgpo  Fixing  Bath. — Water,  12  qts.  ; hyposulphate  of 
soda,  2 lb. 

Remarks. — Never  allow  the  prints  to  remain  in  fixing 
bath  after  they  have  become  clear  and  brilliant. 

Kurtz’s  Formulas. 

From  the  studio  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson, 
with  whose  name  our  readers  are  favourably  familiar, 
writes  the  following  details ; — 

Cleaning  the  Glass. — The  manner  in  which  we  clean  our 
glass  for  negatives  is  to  immerse  them  several  hours  in  a 
strong  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  then  rinse  off 
and  place  them  in  nitric  acid  1 part  to  water  2 parts. 
After  remaining  in  acid  from  one  to  two  hours,  wash 
thoroughly  under  a stream  of  water,  rubbing  the  glass  with 
a clean  sponge  until  all  deposits  are  removed  ; then  rinse 
well,  and  after  the  water  has  partially  dripped  off,  proceed 
at  once  to  coat  the  side  that  is  intended  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions with  the  following  preparations: — 

Water,  21  ozs.;  albumen  (the  white  of  one  fresh  hen’s 
egg)  so  thoroughly  beat  that  the  vee3el  containing  the  froth 
may  be  turned  bottom  upward  without,  spilling  the  sub 
stance.  Let  the  froth  stand  over  night  to  subside.  In  the 
morning  add  the  clear  liquid  to  the  water  ; shake  it  tho- 
roughly, then  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Four  as  much 
of  this  on  the  glass  as  will  flow  it  nicely,  and  run  the  sui- 
plus  into  the  sink  ; then  place  the  glass  on  nails  to  dry, 
free  from  dust.  As  soon  as  the  albumen  is  thoroughly 
dry,  the  glass  is  ready  for  use.  Glass  prepared  in  this 
way  will  keep  for  months  without  deteriorating. 

S’egative ‘Bath. — Water,  1 oz.  ; nitrate  of  silver,  40  grs. ; 
iodized  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid. 

Renovating  tin  Bath. — Boil  it  down  one-half  or  more,  then 
dilute  with  water  to  its  proper  strength,  and  filter.  This 
operation  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  bath  becomes 
foul.  I never  add  new  silver  to  an  old  bath.  If  the  amount 
of  solution  require  increasing,  I add  from  another  old  bath 
that  is  in  good  working  order,  or  the  old  solution  may  be 
added  before  boiling,  and  all  boiled  down  together. 

Negative  Collodion. — Ether  and  alcohol  equal  parts ; 
iodide  of  ammonium,  4 grains ; iodide  of  cadmium,  2 grs.  ; 
bromide  of  potassium,  2 grs.  It  will  mature  in  one  or  two 
days  suitable  for  use. 

Developer. — Water,  16  ozs. ; protosulphate  of  iron,  1 oz. ; 
acetic  acid.  1 oz. ; alcohol,  £ oz.,  if  the  developer  does  not 
flow  without  it.  Avoid  its  use  when  not  needed. 

Re-  h reloper. — Citric  acid,  40  grs.  ; pyrogallic  acid,  40 
grs. ; water,  24  ozs.  I do  not  find  occasion  to  re-develop 
very  many  of  my  life  negatives,  preferring  them  without, 
unless  a negative  is  weak,  and  re-development  is  necessary. 

Fixing  Solution. — Water,  1 gal.  ; saturated  with  hyposul- 
phate of  soda,  to  which  add  1 oz.  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Richard  Howe  gives  the  printing  details  of  the 
same  establishment,  apologizing,  by  the  way,  for  some 
delay,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  the  printing  of  from 
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sixty  to  eighty  negatives  daily  under  his  charge.  His 
method  is  as  follows  : — 

Silver  Bath. — Water,  1 oz. ; nitrate  of  silver,  00  grs., 
slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid ; float  one  minute  in 
warm  and  two  minutes  in  cold  weather.  Fume  fron  15  to 
20  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Toning  Bn !h. — Water,  32  ozs. ; acetate  of  soda,  15  grs.  ; 
chloride  of  sodium,  15  grs. ; chloride  of  gold,  7 grs. ; neu- 
tralize the  gold  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  before  adding  it. 
Vary  the  tone  of  the  prints  by  allowing  them  to  remain  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  toning  solution. 

Fixing  Both. — Water,  6 oz. ; hyposulphate  of  soda, 

1 oz. ; continue  the  process  of  fixing'  until  the  paper  has 
become  clear,  and  the  picture  brilliant,  and  no  longer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  formulae  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  that  none  vary  much  from  those  in  general  use 
in  this  country.  In  three  of  the  establishments,  it  will  be 
seen  that  common  washing  soda  is  employed  to  neutralize 
the  toning  bath,  and  that  the  proportions  of  gold  and 
soda  are  added  by  rule  of  thumb,  a plan  only  admissible 
on  the  assumption  that  the  workman  possesses  great  skill 
and  experience. 

Modes  of  Lighting. 

The  mode  of  lighting,  being,  at  least,  as  important  as 
the  chemicals,  is  .also  described  in  each  case,  as  follows  : — 

C.  D.  Fredericks  nrnl  Co. — The  light  used  in  this  estab- 
lishment in  the  production  of  the  test  negative  is  wholly 
a top  light,  slanting  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  40 
degrees,  and  is  1C  feet  square.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
light  is  about  7 feet  from  the  floor  of  thd  skylight  room. 
Notwithstanding  the  light  is  wholly  admitted  from  the 
top,  the  invincible  Hugh  O’Neil  so  guides  the  vertical 
pencil  by  using  screens  and  reflectors,  as  to  produce 
Rembrandt  and  other  shadowy  effects  with  all  the  power 
and  brilliancy  imaginable. 

Gurney  and  Son  use  a top  and  side  light  combined. 
The  top  light  fronts  nearly  to  the  north,  and  lies  on  an 
angle  of  CO  degrees,  and  is  1C  feet  square,  with  a side 
light  extending  to  the  floor,  and  the  same  length  as  the 
top  light.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  light,  at  its 
lowest  extremity,  is  about  8 feet.  In  producing  single 
sittings,  much  of  the  light  is  shut  out  with  curtains,  and 
screens  and  reflectors  are  used  in  producing  shadowy 
effects. 

IF.  Kurtz's  main  light — the  one  used  in  making  the 
test  negative — is  facing  to  the  north  on  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  with  side  lights  combined.  Mr.  Kurtz  has 
somehow  a peculiar  faculty  in  the  management  of  sun- 
beams. He  has  a way  of  his  own  in  making  light  shine  iu 
the  very  spot  it  is  wanted,  by  the  use  of  shades,  screens, 
reflectors,  and  counter-reflectors.  Beyond  all  question  or 
doubt,  he  possesses  a skill  in  the  distribution  of  light  on 
his  subjects  superior  to  the  most  of  even  those  considered 
first-class  photographers.  His  method  of  managing  light 
is  highly  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  photographer. 

N.  Sarony  and  Co. — The  light  used  in  this  establishment 
for  producing  the  test  negative  nearly  resembles  that  of 
C.  D F.  and  Co.’s,  fronting  to  the  north  instead  of  west, 
and  somewhat  lower  and  steeper  in  its  angle.  Very  few 
photographers  in  this  or  any  other  country  have  been  able 
so  to  manage  light  in  their  studios  as  to  completely  model 
the  entire  faces  of  their  subjects  iu  portraiture  as  he  has 
done.  He  resorts  but  very  little  to  screens  and  reflectors, 
aiming  mostly  to  pose  his  subject  in  unreflected  and  un-. 
obstructed  light. 

Two  of  the  studios,  it  will  be  noted,  have  what  is  termed 
top-light  only,  resembling  that  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williams,  but  which  is,  by  its  construction,  position,  and 
management,  practically  used  as  a high  side-light.  Mr. 
Kurtz,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  masters  of  the  art  of  light- 
ing in  the  photographic  profession,  makes  especial  use  of 
side-light. 


The  Forthcoming  International  Exhibition— Apprentice- 
ship in  Photography  — The  Forthcoming  Trial 
Between  Carbon  and  Silver  Printing — The  Copy- 
right Discussion — Expression  and  Long  Exposure — 
Collodio-Bromide. 

The  repeated  allusions  and  announcements  in  various 
journals  during  the  last  few  weeks,  having  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  international  exhibition,  the  first  of  an  inter- 
minable annual  series,  give  assurance  that,  notwithstanding 
the  untoward  state  of  events  on  the  continent,  the  exhi- 
bition experiment  has  to  be  proceeded  with.  I hope  its 
success  will  be  greater  than  many  of  the  indications  seem 
to  promise.  France  and  Prussia  cannot  contribute,  and 
the  absence  of  two  such  nations  from  a representation  of 
the  fine  and  industrial  arts  must  of  necessity  cause  a sad 
hiatus.  In  this  countiy  I do  not  hear  any  very  en- 
thusiastic anticipations  expressed.  Many  houses  connected 
with  industrial  art  seem  to  regard  it  with  distaste  : they 
must  exhibit  to  maintain  their  status,  and  the  result,  they 
seem  to  think,  will  scarcely  be  worth  the  cost.  How  it 
will  be  with  photography  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  A few 
of  the  best  photographers  will  doubtless  contribute,  but 
I fancy  that  the  photographic  contributions  will  not  be 
extensive.  Is  it  not  more  than  time,  by  the  way,  that 
photographers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  committee  of  selection  to 
whose  judgment  their  works  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  before  they  can  be  exhibited?  Photographers 
must  send  in  their  contributions  in  less  than  a fortnight. 
Is  it  fair  that  they  should  do  so  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
tribunal  to  which  such  works  will  be  submitted?  Is  there 
any  reason  for  secrecy  in  such  a matter?  Rumour  has 
whispered  that  one  distinguished  amateur  woul  1 form  the 
committee,  and  issue  his  fiat  without  consultation  or  con- 
trol. I do  not  doubt  that  it  would  be  both  honest  and 
competent;  but  still,  as  a matter  of  respect  to  photo- 
graphers, I am  glad  to  remember  that  you  have  already 
announced  that  the  committee  would  consist  of  three 
gentlemen,  whom  you  appeared  to  know  and  approve. 

Your  esteemed  American  correspondent,  I notice, 
has  recently  referred  to  an  important  question  which 
has  yet  received  little  attention  amongst  photo- 
graphers. I mean  the  subject  of  apprenticeship.  At 
present  by  far  the  greater  number  of  professional  photo- 
graphers are  self-educated  in  their  art:  they  have 

“ picked  it  up,”  having  commenced  life  with  some  other 
business  or  profession.  As  a rule,  men  who  thus  “ pick 
up  ” an  art  have  some  original  fitness  or  proclivity  for  its 
exercise.  But  whence  come  into  the  art  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bovey  recently  described  as  familiar  types  of  the  photo- 
graphic printer — the  men  who  varied  in  appearance  from 
that  of  a cross  between  a dog-fancier  and  a pugilist,  and 
a seedy  out-at-elbows  swell?  These  never  became  photo- 
graphers from  natural  fitness  or  affinity : they  were  never 
apprenticed  to  the  art.  Whence  came  they,  then  ? Per- 
haps the  source  is  not  difficult  to  trace ; but  it  suggests 
the  importance  of  the  apprenticeship  question.  1 fear  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  become  photographic  assist- 
ants of  late  years  have  first  come  into  contact  with  the  art  as 
lads  hired  to  clean  glasses,  and  assist  in  the  more  mechani- 
cal departments  of  the  studio,  dark  room  and  printing 
room.  These  also  “ pick  up  ” some  knowledge  of  the  art, 
and  eventually  commit  their  fortunes  for  life  to  it ; not 
because  of  artistic  or  scientific  tastes  and  capacity,  but 
because  it  seems  to  present  the  easiest  aud  most  handy 
means  of  making  a living.  If  a system  of  apprenticeship 
were  organized,  it  would  remedy  much  of  this.  The 
apprentice  who  is  specifically  taught,  and  graduates  in  his 
art.  would  have  in  hi?  indentures  a charter  to  practise  as  a 
skilled  man,  and  give  him  a distinction  from  the  mere 
pretender.  This  is  a question  which  touches  the  future 
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more  than  the  present,  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  thought 
now. 

Reference  to  printing  reminds  me  of  the  recent  carbon 
discussion.  I refer  to  it  with  reluctance  and  hesitation,  as 
I take  it  for  granted  that  you,  in  common  with  many  of 
your  readers,  are  sick  of  it.  I only  mention  it  to  say  how 
glad  I am  that  the  dreary  war  of  words  finishes  with  a 
prospect  of  a practical  test,  and  to  add  a suggestion : it  is, 
that  Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Edwards  should  each  have  an 
opportunity  of  printing  from  the  same  negatives  as  are 
used  in  the  carbon  and  silver  trial.  If  half  a dozen  varied 
subjects  from  different  kinds  of  negatives  were  produced 
by  the  methods  in  discussion — silver,  carbon,  and  mechanical 
printing  processes — and  made  accessible  for  examination 
by  photographers,  they  would  be  more  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly more  interesting,  than  any  amount  of  word-fencing 
or  dogmatic  expression  of  opinion.  Examination  of 
specimens  possibly  may  change  views  and  produce  convic-  | 
tion.  I doubt  whether  discussion  ever  does. 

Notwithstanding  the  conviction  just  expressed  as  to  the 
comparative  uselessless  of  discussion,  I shall  be  very 
willing,  if  the  Editor  permit  or  desire,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  errors  of  Mr.  Cunnington,  as  he  challenges  me  to  do. 
But  I should  hesitate,  without  special  permission,  to  do 
anything  to  protract  a correspondence  which  has  already 
been  spuu  out  to  a wearying  extent.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  wise  to  wait  until  Mr.  Cunnington  is  quite  done  before 
pointing  out  his  errors. 

Mr.  Cocking,  in  his  paper  ou  expression  and  long  expo- 
sure, struck  a vein  well  worth  consideration.  An  instan- 
taneous exposure  would  be  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
securing  good  expression,  unless  the  moment  could  be  seized 
when  the  sitter  was  unconscious  of  the  operation.  The  great 
difficulty  is,  however,  to  get  unconsciousness,  and  get  rid  of 
the  “put-on”  expression.  The  masters  in  our  art  often 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  placing  the  sitter  at  his  case  by 
inspiring  confidence.  I remember  once  being  present  in 
the  studio  of  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  when  a lady  asked,  with 
nervous  apprehension : “How  am  I to  place  myself,  and 
what  shall  I look  at,  and  where  must  I put  my  hands  ? I 
know  you  cannot  make  a nice  portrait  if  I sit  awkwardly.” 
A reassuring  smile  accompanied  the  quiet  answer,  “ Pray 
hold  me  responsible  for  all  that,  madame,  and  don't  give 
yourself  the  slightest  anxiety.”  I have  understood  that 
Mons.  Adam-Salomon  has  a singular  skill  in  inspiring 
confidence  in  the  sitter.  Now,  in  a long  exposure,  sup- 
posing the  sitter  to  be  firmly  and  easily  placed,  the  first 
nervous  feeling  of  apprehension  has  time  to  pass  away, 
and  a calm  natural  expression  to  succeed  it.  i give  the 
opinion  with  hesitation,  but  I am  not  sure  that  a portrait 
produced  in  a sitting  of  three  minutes  would  not  be  better 
than  one  produced  in  a minute ; but  I must  admit  that  1 
think  three  seconds  would  be  better  than  either.  I have 
heard  it  said  that  a celebrated  lady  amateur  once  explained 
that  her  portraits  were  easy  and  successful  because  the 
sitting  was  so  long  that  it  scarcely  mattered  if  the  sitter 
left  his  seat  and  took  a stroll  round  the  room  to  stretch 
his  legs  during  the  sittiug.  But,  of  course,  that’s 
a fable. 

The  subject  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  was  full  of  interest.  The  principle  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  always  strikes  me  as  so  beautiful  and 
philosophical  that  I wonder  it  has  been  so  little  practised. 
The  varying  conditions  of  sensitiveness  appear  to  constitute 
the  drawback,  and,  unless  it  can  be  overcome,  must  always 
be  a barrier  to  its  general  use,  for  uncertainty  in  the 
matter  of  sensitiveness  is,  I think,  of  all  faults,  the  worst  in 
a dry  plate,  inasmuch  as  no  preliminary  test  can  be  made 
in  the  field.  In  the  wet  process,  if  the  first  shot  fail,  a 
second  is  easily  tried ; but  with  a dry  plate  the  result,  if 
not  certain,  often  causes  irreparable  loss. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photography  on  Mount  Washington — The  Use  of  Warm 

Water  in  Toning. 

As  i have  previously  communicated  to  you,  a party  o 
photographers,  geologists,  &c.,  proposed  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  N.H.,  the 
highest  and  grandest  of  New  England’s  crown — the  White 
Mountains.  This,  as  you  may  perhaps  guess,  is  a bold 
undertaking,  for  in  September  I have  known  icicles  six 
inches  long  to  hang  upon  the  telegraph  wires  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  the  wind  to  be  of  that  velocity  that  one  could 
scarcely  stand  if  he  had  even  the  desire  to  go  outside  the 
rough  but  comfortable  “ tip  top  house  ” and  make  the 
experiment.  These  men  of  science,  however,  made  every 
preparation  to  carry  out  their  project,  and  are  now  com- 
fortably quartered  in  a room  in  the  railroad  depot  on  the 
summit,  almost  a mile  and  a half  above  the  sea.  Coal, 
provisions,  clothing,  snow  shoes,  axes,  &c.,  with  photo- 
graphic and  meteorological  apparatus,  were  amply  pro- 
vided, and  a telegraph  operator  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  operate  the  telegraph,  which  was  specially  laid 
for  their  convenience.  This  telegraph  is  their  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  world  below,  except  occasion- 
ally, when  a hunter,  or  someone  else,  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
the  party,  makes  them  a visit,  and,  on  his  return,  carries 
such  letters  to  Littleton  as  they  may  want  to  send,  and 
there  posts  them.  By  the  latter  means  I have  just  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Clough,  the  head  of  the  photographic 
department,  and  I give  you  a few  extracts  therefrom  as 
another  proof  of  the  indefatigability  of  the  photographer, 
when  he  feels  that  even  by  privation  and  hardship  he  can 
win  fresh  laurels  to  crown  the  wonderfully  useful  and 
beautiful  art  he  follows. 

The  ascent  was  made  by  the  party  November  30th,  and 
as  the  “bridal path”  and  the  “carriage road”  were  hidden 
by  the  snow,  the  railroad  track  was  selected  as  the  surest 
way  to  guard  against  being  lost,  which  latter  is  no  un- 
common thing  in  mid-summer;  for,  as  you  know,  it  is  one 
thing  to  stand  at  the  base  of  a mountain,  high  or  low,  and 
strike  a bee-line  with  the  eye  to  the  top,  and  another 
thing  to  follow  that  bee-line  to  the  summit.  The  railroad, 
a photograph  of  which  you  have  been  made  familiar  with 
by  its  issue  with  the  December  (1869)  No.  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer , was  sure  to  lead  to  the  summit,  and 
so,  as  long  as  they  kept  near  it,  they  would  not  be  lost. 
Mr.  Clough  says  : — 

“ When  we  started  it  was  clear,  and  warm,  and  pleasant, 
and  we  perspired  freely.  As  we  got  up  out  of  the  woods 
near  ‘Jacob’s  Ladder,’  a high  trestle  on  the  railroad 
called  by  that  name,  the  complexion  of  things  changed  ; 
dark  threatening  clouds  stretched  along  the  crests  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  were  moving  down  upon  us  in  a 
solid  mass.  We  made  haste  to  reach  the  top.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, not  being  used  to  such  tramps,  was  getting  fatigued, 
and  had  left  his  pack  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  to  lighten 
him  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

“ When  we  had  got  some  way  upon  the  open  ground  it 
was  sunset,  and  the  clouds  had  began  to  drive  across  the 
top  of  the  mountain ; in  fact,  it  began  to  look  serious ; 
but  after  some  consultation,  we  determined  to  push  up, 
as  it  was  further  back  than  up,  and  very  dangerous  walk- 
ing on  the  railroad  in  the  night.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  shelter  but  the  depot  at  Waumbeck  Water  Station, 
and  no  chance  to  make  a fire  even  there.  There  was  some 
danger  of  getting  lost  unless  we  kept  in  sight  of  the  rail- 
road. We  were  soon  in  a dense  cloud.  Mr.  Bracy  got 
separated  from  the  rest  of  us  here,  and  Mr.  Kimball 
declared  himself  ‘played  out.’  What  were  we  to  do? 
Leave  him  to  perish  and  save  ourselves,  or  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  him  up  ? I thought  I had  strength  to  do  it 
I certainly  had  the  will.  Mr.  Cheney  declared  hirasel 
ready  to  try,  so  we  went  around  a ridge  a little,  out  o f the 
[ wind,  and  rested.  At  the  same  time  we  rubbed  and  slappe 
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our  exhausted  friend  with  the  flat  of  our  hands,  which  does 
a great  deal  towards  restoring  a person  in  that  condition. 

“After  a short  rest,  and  having  dropped  all  traps  that 
would  load  us  down,  he  took  a small  cord  in  his  hand, 
whilst  I drew  the  other  end  over  my  shoulder,  Cheney 
locked  arms  with  him,  and  then  we  pushed  up  into  the 
clouds  and  darkness.  AVe  had  a full  mile  to  go,  and  he  was 
growing  worse  fast ; we  had  to  resort  to  rubbing  and 
slapping,  letting  him  drop  behind  anything  that  would 
break  the  force  of  the  wind.  He  begged  us  to  leave  him, 
and  take  care  of  ourselves.  I was  excited,  and  could  have 
done  a great  deal  more  as  long  as  my  strength  held  out, 
and  I knew  if  reaction  did  not  set  in,  or  Air.  Cheney  give 
out,  we  could  get  him  and  ourselves  up  safe  by  resting 
often.  AAre  at  last  got  up  the  steep  part  to  where  the 
ground  was  less  rugged,  and  snow  harder,  with  the  wind 
on  our  backs,  which  helped  us  along.  Across  this  we 
made  rapid  progress.  Then  we  had  to  turn  to  the  right, 
and  go  up  a sharp  rise  to  the  depot  at  the  summit,  which 
brought  the  wind  partially  in  our  faces.  AAfe  crossed  over 
the  track  here  to  get  some  protection  from  the  wind  by 
tressel-work.  Our  friend  was  so  far  gone  as  to  move 
mechanically,  and  we  were  obliged  to  let  him  rest  often, 
dropping  down  helpless.  AVe  would  wrap  our  overcoats 
about  him  and  gathered  close  about  so  as  to  impart  as 
much  warmth  as  possible.  AAre  soon  passed  the  spot  where 
Miss  Bourne  perished  at  a much  earlier  season  of  the  year. 
Could  we  make  the  rest  of  the  way,  or  would  there  be  a 
second  monument  of  rough  unhewn  stones  erected  by 
strangers  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  dared  to  face  the 
fierce  blasts  of  winter  ? I felt  my  strength  leaving  me  ; 
the  excitement  had  driven  me  beyond  my  usual  strength. 
I knew  it  was  but  a short  distance,  but  my  friend  Cheney 
still  supposed  we  had  some  way  to  go,  and  he  worked 
bravely  on.  AAre  could  now  go  but  a few  feet  at  a time. 
The  wind  was  blowing  in  our  faces,  the  ground  rough  and 
steep,  and  I was  obliged  to  rest  often,  and  then  exert  my- 
self for  one  more  lift.  At  last,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
house  but  a few  feet  away,  and  if  ever  there  was  a welcome 
sight,  this  was  one  to  us.  AATe  gained  the  entrance  and 
gave  a shout,  but  the  wind  was  so  fierce  as  it  rushed  around 
the  corner  that  we  were  thrown  down.  The  party  inside, 
members  of  our  expedition  who  had  gone  before,  heard  us 
and  rushed  out,  and  dragged  our  now  almost  wholly  un- 
conscious burden  into  warm  and  comfortable  quarters. 
No  limbs  were  frozen,  so  we  received  no  injuries  except 
being  exhausted.” 

So  much  for  the  perilous  ascent.  Since  they  have  been 
on  the  summit  they  have  had  several  days  fit  to  photograph, 
and  ha.  e made  a great  many  beautiful  frost  and  winter 
views,  some  of  which  I hope  to  send  you  soon  after  the 
negatives  reach  mother  earth.  I have  not  space  or  time  to 
even  begin  to  describe  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  from 
one  of  these  white  mountains  in  winter.  Many  a tough 
struggle  have  I had  on  snow-shoes  to  get  such  views,  in 
company  with  my  good  friend  Ivilburn,  of  Littleton,  N.H. ; 
and  as  we  have  arranged  a trip  up  Mount  AA'aslungton  in 
a few  weeks  “ to  see  the  boys,  and  take  them  the  Tiioto 
News  and  some  papers,”  I may  be  able  to  tell  you  more  after 
I come  down  to  my  usual  level  as  your  correspondent  again. 

The  Use  of  Warm  Water  in  Toning. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Society  considerable 
discussion  was  had  on  the  use  of  warm  water  in  toning 
solutions.  AATe  all  know  that  warm  water  will  accelerate 
toning  in  cold  weather,  but  the  results  are  not  so  rich  or 
pleasing.  After  prints  are  toned,  and  washed  and  dried, 
however,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  assistant  to  Air.  Albert  Aloore, 
whose  solar  enlargements  you  have  so  much  praised,  de- 
clared that  if  they  appeared  too  blue  in  colour,  they  could 
be  improved  by  steeping  in  boiling  water.  Prints  shown 
by  him  verified  his  assertion.  In  printing  on  opal  glass, 
if  the  tone  be  too  red,  it  may  be  improved  in  the  same 
way. — Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  AATlson. 

Philadelphia , January  16  th,  1871. 


TESTS  FOR  THE  PURITY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CIIEAIICALS. 

No.  1. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

In'  the  present  advanced  condition  of  photography,  it  be- 
comes important  for  the  photographer  to  know  how  to 
test  his  chemicals  for  impurities  ; for  such  exist,  more  or 
less,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  in  many  of  the 
chemical  ingredients  used  in  the  photographic  art.  The 
aim  of  the  present  article,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  photo- 
grapher the  requisite  instruction  in  chemistry,  by  means 
of  which  he  can  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the 
normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  what  he  uses. 

Test  tor  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  crystallizes  in  plates,  which  are  quite 
peculiar  and  easily  distinguished  from  other  almost  similar 
crystals— as,  for  instance,  from  those  of  the  iodide  of 
cadmium.  The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  very  heavy. 
If  crystals  of  quite  a different  shape  from  the  tabular  form 
are  distinguished  amongst  the  flat  plates  peculiar  to  nitrate 
of  silver,  there  is  a great  probaoility  that  such  crystals 
belong  to  some  other  substance  ; and  by  picking  a few 
of  these  out  by  means  of  a pair  of  forceps,  and  submitting 
them  to  the  following  chemical  test,  you  will  easily  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fact. 

Test  with  Hydrochloric  Acid  or  a Soluble  Chloride. 

This  test  is  one  of  the  best,  for  it  shows  the  presence  of 
silver  very  distinctly,  and  requires  only  one  extra  test,  in 
reality,  for  its  corroboratiou,  but  others  may  be  added. 
This  reagent,  too,  separates  silver  from  many  of  its  solu- 
tions completely  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  of  silver. 
Add,  therefore,  a drop  or  two  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of 
a solution  of  common  salt,  to  the  solution  of  the  supposed 
nitrate  of  silver  (two  or  three  grains  of  the  s ilt  in  a drachm 
of  pure  water).  If  the  salt  is  really  that  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a slightly  bluish-white  precipitate  is  produced. 
Such  a precipitate,  and  one  that  is  almost  similar  in  colour, 
is  produced  by  this  reagent  when  it  is  added  to  a soluble 
lead  salt  (nitrate  of  lead,  acetate  of  lead),  as  also  when 
certain  soluble  chlorides  are  added  to  a solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  deter- 
mine, by  a second  test,  whether  the  precipitate  in  question 
is  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  lead,  or  chloride  of  mer- 
cury. As  I said  before,  one  single  test  is  capable  of  doing 
this ; namely,  pour  the  liquid  off  from  the  settled  precipi- 
tate, add  water  to  the  latter,  shake  the  mixture  well  to- 
gether, and  then  let  the  precipitate  again  settle  to  the 
bottom.  Again  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  finally 
eject  the  moist  precipitate  into  a white  porcelain  evapo- 
rating dish,  and  expose  the  contents  for  a few  minutes  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  By  this  proceeding  chloride 
of  silver  changes  colour,  and  gradually  assumes  a lavender 
hue.  Chloride  of  lead  and  chloride  of  mercury  are  not 
visibly  affected  by  this  treatment,  as  regards  colour. 
Hence  this  test  is  decisive  as  to  the  presence  of  nitrate  of 
silver ; but,  naturally,  it  does  not  prove  that  there  is,  or 
is  not,  either  chloride  of  lead  or  chloride  of  mercury, 
either  one  or  both,  precipitated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
chloride  of  silver.  To  determine  the  presence  of  chloride 
of  lead  in  the  mixed  chlorides,  the  latter  are  boiled  in  rain 
or  distilled  water’  by  which  the  chloride  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved ; the  boiling-hot  solution  is  separated  from  the  in- 
soluble residue  by  filtration  or  by  decantation  ; and,  on 
cooling,  the  chloride  of  lead  again  separates  in  brilliant 
crystals. 

The  presence  of  chloride  of  mercury  is  determined  by 
adding  to  the  two  remaining  chlorides  a little  ammonia, 
which  easily  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver,  but  which 
turns  the  chloride  of  mercury  black,  or  of  a grey  black. 

Numerous  other  tests  might  be  employed,  but  these  will 
be  found,  I think,  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  pre- 
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sjnce  of  these  three  metals  when  combined  or  mixed  as 
nitrates,  and  precipitated  as  chlorides. 

But  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  really  does  no  injury  if  the 
salt  is  used  simply  for  photographic  printing  on  paper  ; 
but  such  an  adulteration  is  an  injury  to  the  purse,  and  so 
far  a fraud,  because  you  have  to  pay  for  nitrate  of  ammo  - 
nia  the  same  price  as  for  nitrate  of  silver. 

Test  for  Nitrate  of  Ammonia  Mixed  with  Nitrate 
of  Silver. 

Take  a few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  rub  this  salt 
intimately  together  in  a mortar,  with  a little  quicklime 
and  a drop  or  two  of  water ; if  there  is  any  ammoniacal 
salt  present,  the  smell  of  ammonia  will  at  once  be  evolved 
by  this  operation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
present,  we  proceed  in  the  following  manner : — Weigh 
out,  for  instance,  twenty  grains  of  the  salt  in  question, 
and  heat  it  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp  in  a porcelain 
crucible  (or  weigh  the  crucible  and  the  salt  together) ; 
then,  as  soon  as  the  salt  melts,  white  fumes  will  be  evolved, 
if  there  is  any  adulteration  with  nitrate  of  ammonia.  ' 
Continue  the  heat  gently,  until  no  more  white  fumes  pass 
off,  let  the  crucible  cool  completely,  and  then  finally  again 
weigh  the  crucible  and  its  contents ; the  difference  in  the 
two  weights  determines  the  amount  of  the  nitrate  of  am- 
monia which  had  been  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

But  it  may  be  that  either  the  nitrate  of  soda  or  the  nit- 
rate of  potassa  may  be  the  adulterating  ingredient ; and  as 
neither  substance  is  volatilized  by  heat,  we  have  to  show 
their  presence  and  effect  their  separation  in  another  way. 
Now  we  know  that  neither  of  these  salts  is  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid  ; therefore,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to 
a solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  under  consideration  as 
long  as  a white  precipitate  is  thereby  produced ; after- 
wards separate  the  liquid  portion  from  the  deposit  by 
filtration.  This  liquid  portion  contains  the  adulterating 
ingredient,  be  it  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potassa. 
Now  evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness,  and  divide  the  residue, 
if  there  is  any,  into  two  parts.  Dissolve  one  part  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into 
two  parts.  To  one  of  these  add  a drop  or  two  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platiuum,  which  will 
produce  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  if  the  substance  in 
the  solution  is  nitrate  of  potassa.  Add  to  the  other  part 
of  the  solution  a few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  carba- 
zotic  acid,  which  will  produce,  also,  a yellow  crystalline 
precipitate  if  a salt  of  potassa  is  present.  These  two  re- 
actions will  fail  if  the  adulterating  material  is  a salt  of 
soda. 

Furthermore,  we  may  test  for  the  presence  of  a soda 
salt  by  using  the  portion  of  the  dried  deposit  and  placing 
it  on  a piece  of  burning  charcoal ; if  soda  is  present,  and 
especially  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  salt  will  evolve  a bright 
yellow  flame,  and  decrepitate.  If,  however,  the  salt  were 
pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  flame  would  be  of  a light 
purple  or  rose  colour. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  no  deposit  was  left  after 
evrporating  the  fluid — originally  obtained  by  filtration  — 
to  dryness  ; this  circumstance  would  indicate,  if  ammonia 
hail  already  been  tested  for  and  found  wanting,  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  under  examination  was  pure  from  all 
metallic  or  basic  compounds. 

To  test  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  question 
for  any  free  acid,  which  ought  not  to  be  present,  we  use 
blue  litmus  paper,  which  turns  red  ; if  the  colour  is  not 
changed,  there  is  no  free  acid.  If,  however,  the  colour  is 
changed  to  red,  test  for  sulphuric  acid  by  adding  a drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  baryta  to  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver ; and  if  a milkiness  is  produced, 
this  indicates  that  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  and  this  indica- 
tion is  strengthened  if,  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the 
milkiuess  still  remains. 


More  probably  nitric  acid  may  be  present,  and  this,  in 
very  small  quantity,  will  scarcely  be  injurious. 

Many  other  substances  might  be  present,  but  there  is 
not  much  probability  of  finding  anything  besides  what  we 
have  tested  for. 


ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA* 

I return  to  this  subject  to  mention  what  I find  to  be  a 
convenient  and  advantageous  mode  of  managing  it. 

Before  commencing  to  develop  a set  of  plates,  put  into 
a small  phial 

80-gr.  solution  of  carb.  am 3 drachms 

60-gr.  solution  of  bromide  pot.  ...  1 drachm 

Shake  these  well  together. 

Next  place  (for  a 6£  by  plate)  4 ounces  of  water 
in  a pan  that  will  just  take  the  brass  plate.  Add  to  this 
half  a drachm  of  GO-graiu  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
agitate  to  mix,  and  put  in  the  plate,  which  will  simply 
need  to  have  the  backing  sponged  off,  but  not  to  have  had 
the  face  washed. 

The  liquid  moistens  the  plate  all  over,  but  does  not 
develop  anything  (usually  not,  unless  the  exposure  was 
too  great,  or  the  pyrogallic  acid  has  traces  of  ammonia  in 
it  from  being  measured  in  the  same  minim  glass  as  the 
alkaline  mixture  without  intermediate  washing).  Now 
remove  the  plate,  and  add  to  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  water 
20  minims  of  the  mixture  of  carbonate  and  bromide ; 
agitate,  and  put  in  the  plate.  The  sky  at  once  appears, 
and  presently  the  details  (in  the  case  of  collodio  bromide 
plates,  prepared  as  I have  described  ; these  come  as  rapidly 
as  in  wet  plate  development).  Just  as  soon  as  the  details 
are  out,  the  plate  is  again  taken  out,  aud  about  25  minims 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution,  without  the  bromide, 
are  added.  This  completes  the  development. 

Always,  however,  the  operator  watches  the  character 
that  his  plates  show.  If  there  is  a faint  disposition  to 
veil,  the  bromide  should  be  increased.  Any  desired  degree 
of  brilliancy  is  got  in  this  way,  up  to  the  most  brilliant 
ambrotype  effects.  This  last,  however,  is  undesirable,  and 
tends  to  the  production  of  hard  prints. 


THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  IN  SICILY. 

BY  DR.  It.  VOGEL.j- 

The  English  Government  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  expedition  a despatch  boat,  the  “ Psyche,”  a small, 
but  swift  and  pretty  vessel,  which,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  December,  left  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
reached,  the  next  morning,  the  Faro  of  Messina.  The 
pleasure  of  the  trip  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  to  Catania 
was  much  enhanced  by  fine  weather,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  trips  I have  had  in  all  my 
wanderings  Chains  of  hills  run  from  point  to  point,  each 
of  them  a landmark  of  some  past  glory  ; the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, the  picturesque  cliffs,  the  giant  Etna,  towering 
above  all,  with  its  pyramidical  snowy  sides  and  smoking 
crater,  compose,  with  human  monuments  of  the  past  and 
present,  a picture  which  must  impress  even  the  most  stolid. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  scene  thnt  an  un- 
expected calamity  befel  us:  our  vessel  struck  upon  a sub- 
marine ro:k,  some  seven  miles  north  of  Catania,  near  Cape 
Mulini.  Fortunately,  we  were  all  saved,  with  our  luggage 
and  apparatus,  and  were  enabled  to  reach  Catania  in  a 
boat  the  same  day. 

Here  we  met  the  American  expedition.  The  staff — not 
so  numerous  as  ours— had  already  found  quarters  in  the 
gardens  of  a beautiful  Benedictine  monastery,  where  they 
had  fitted  up  their  observatory,  and  where  we,  in  passing, 
gathered  oranges  from  the  trees.  Here  I found  my  old 
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friend  Mr.  Chapman,  Professor  Rutherford’s  assistant, 
with  whom  I had  become  acquainted  in  New  York.  He, 
together  with  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Fitz,  of  New  York, 
formed  the  American  photographic  section,  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a magnificent  telescope  having  a six-inch  aper- 
ture, and  some  beautiful  landscape  lenses.  We  were  told, 
at  this  station,  that  the  Italians  had  sent  a photographic 
staff  to  Augusta,  and  these  circumstances  determined 
Lockyer  to  send  Messrs.  Brothers  and  Fry  to  Syracuse, 
while  six  other  observers'— of  whom  I was  one — were  to 
choose  a more  northern  locality. 

My  first  idea  was  to  station  myself  upon  a spot  in  the 
central  line,  where  the  eclipse  would  last  longest ; aud 
here,  with  the  aid  of  a heliostat,  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Professor  Poggendorf,  and  an  ordinary  camera  with  a 
sliding  dark-box  arrangement,  to  obtain  three  pictures  of 
the  corona,  one  after  the  other.  I could  quite  rely  upon 
the  possibility  of  such  a course  of  proceeding.  In  Ken 
tucky,  on  the  7th  August,  18G9,  a picture  of  the  corona 
was  obtained  in  forty  seconds  with  a telescope  of  fa*  aper- 
ture ; my  lens  was  I in  relation  to  the  aperture,  and  the 
light  intensity  of  this,  compared  to  that  of  the  American 
instrument,  would  be  (})5 : (fa)2,  or  nearly  in  the  compari- 
son of  1 : 4£.  With  my  instrument,  therefore,  I could 
work  four  and  a half  times  as  quickly,  and  produce  a pic- 
ture in  nine  seconds.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mirror  of  my  heliostat,  which  reflects  the  picture  of  the 
sun  upon  the  lens  of  the  camera,  would  absorb  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  light,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  appear 
necessary  that  an  exposure  of  twice  the  above  period  would 
be  necessary.  Under  any  circumstances,  then,  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  three  or  four  pictures  during  the  one 
minute  and  a-half  of  totality  with  the  facilities  at  my  dis- 

fosal.  In  obtaining  pictures  in  this  way,  one  after  another, 
was,  moreover,  anxious  to  confirm  Gould’s  observations 
in  America,  which  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
corona  underwent  some  very  striking  and  rapid  modifica 
tions.  I was  likewise  desirous  of  obtaining  a picture  of 
the  corona  through  a piece  of  kalkspar,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, by  means  of  the  double  picture,  whether  the  light  of 
the  corona  was  polarized  or  not. 

Lockyer’s  wishes,  however,  altered  my  plans.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  corona  was  of  atmospheric  origin, 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  him  to  have  observations  of 
the  same  made  at  one  spot  situated  a considerable  distance 
above  'he  level  of  the  sea,  for  at  such  a point  it  is  evident 
the  atmospheric  influence  would  be  much  less  than  at  a 
lower  station.  The  mountain  of  Etna,  10,200  feet  in  height, 
offered  a favourable  observatory  of  this  kind ; and  for  this 
reason  a portion  of  the  staff  was  despatched  to  Mount 
Etna,  with  orders  to  establish  themselves  as  high  up  that 
mountain  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Of  this  division 
I formed  one,  and  was,  iudeed,  the  only  photographer  of 
the  party.  On  the  first  days  of  our  setting  out,  the  weather 
appeared  very  promising.  The  purest  spring  atmosphere 
and  a clear  skv  gave  us  a splendid  view  of  the  mountain, 
and  raised  our  hopes  to  a high  pitch.  Of  course  the  period 
of  totality  (about  one  minute)  would  be  scarcely  so  favour- 
able for  my  work,  but  then  I trusted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  would  allow  of  a much 
shorter  exposure. 

On  the  21st  December — the  day  before  the  eclipse — we 
parted  from  our  friends  at  Nicolosi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna,  and  commenced  our  ascent.  Two  American  ob 
servers,  Messrs.  Peters  and  Einbeck  (both  of  them 
Germans),  accompanied  us,  and  took  up  their  station  near 
the  small  crater  of  Monte  Rosso,  at  a height  of  2,550  feet. 
We  entrusted  our  packages  to  a team  of  mules,  and 
ascended  in  a long  cavalcade.  The  path  led  over  volcanic 
ashes,  and  then  across  the  lava  stream  of  1573,  whose 
irregular  surface  assumed  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes  in 
convincing  the  eyes,  however,  less  than  the  feet.  Number- 
less minor  craters  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  covering 
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almost  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  ; they  are  said  to  be 
800  in  number.  These  craters  have  been  quenched  for 
some  considerable  time,  aud  the  surface  of  many  of  them, 
both  outside  and  in,  is  covered  with  good  arable  laud. 
From  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  evidence  of  sub- 
terranean fire  was  continually  to  be  seen,  sometimes  a white 
and  sometimes  a grey  vapour  being  discernible  issuing 
from  the  crater.  As  we  escended,  the  cold  became  very 
perceptible.  The  thermometer  sunk  from  11£°  Reaumur 
to  8J°  on  the  further  side  of  the  lava  stream,  and  finally 
to  5J°  at  the  Casa  Ferentina,  cur  destined  goal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Comsgottimue. 

DEVELOPING  TRAY. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  constructed  a developing  glass  tray, 
I enclose  you  two  drawings  of  it,  which  will,  I think,  serve 
as  an  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  “ Oxoniensis  ” in  a vecent 
impression. 

The  frame,  or  sides  of  the  tray,  are  of  mahogany,  about  H 
inch  deep,  slanting  down  to  about  1 inch  to  the  right-hand 
side. 

Fig.  1.  represents  a general  view  of  the  tray  ; A,  the 


plate-glass  bottom,  fitted  into  a rabbet  in  the  wood  with 
white  lead,  so  as  to  leave  a quarter  of  an  inch  between  the 
glass  and  the  table  on  which  it  stands.  B represents  one  of 
the  two  pieces  of  mahogany  (seen  better  in  the  bird’seye  view 
given  in  tig.  2 at  B B),  an  inch  in  width,  fitted  to  the  inside 


Fig.  2. 


of  the  frame  on  the  glass.  These  pieces  are  about  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  collodion  plate,  and  serve  to  form  an  inside 
iray  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  on  every  side  than  the  plate 
itself.  C represents  the  corner  a little  cut  out  to  admit  the 
finger-nail  to  lift  up  the  plate.  Shellac  varnish  covers  the 
inside  woodwoik. 

In  this  arrangement  my  aim  has  been  to  form  a tray  in 
which  to  develop  a plate  with  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  solution,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  image.  In  use,  you 
have  only  to  tilt  the  tray  towards  the  left  hand,  and  slide 
the  plate  immediately  into  it. 

The  pieces  of  mahogany  let  in  also  serve  to  secure  the 
developer  without  pouring  it  away  when  tilted  up  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  picture. 
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If  this  communication  should  prove  of  any  service  to  your 
correspondent  or  others,  I shall  be  only  too  glad. — I remain, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  B.  Best. 

KEEPING  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

Sir, — I have  tried  the  “ washed  paper  and  fuming  pro- 
cess,” and  my  experience  is,  that  as  regards  the  production 
of  fine  prints  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  ; but  still,  as  is  not 
unusual  iu  many  other  good  things,  it  has  its  drawback — at 
anyrate  in  my  case.  On  account  of  ray  printing  arrange- 
ments, I fin  1 it  a very  troublesome  affair,  with  a large 
number  of  negatives,  to  fume  the  pads. 

1 h.u- ; not  used  any  of  Mr.  Durand’s  paper,  which,  he 
states,  will  keep  two  months,  and  may  be  used  without 
fuming  ; but  an  amateur  friend  of  mine  reports  very  favour- 
ably of  it,  and  I cannot  but  very  much  wish  that  some 
process  was  known  by  which  photographers  could  sensitize 
their  own  paper  with  these  advantages.  T have  no  wish  to 
deprive  Mr.  Durand  of  any  advantage  he  ..i  iy  derive  from 
keeping  his  process  secret.  No  doubt  he  spent  time  and 
money  in  experiment,  and  he  has  a perfect  right  to  endea- 
vour to  reimburse  himself  in  any  legitimate  way  he  thinks 
proper.  But,  besides  the  d sire  which  every  photographer 
who  takes  an  interest  in  his  a.';  has  in  knowing  all  about 
the  materials  he  is  using,  u is  rather  troublesome  to  be  con- 
stantly watching  your  stock  of  paper,  so  as  to  order  it  and 
not  have  any  in  hand  more  than  two  months.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a most  desirable  thing  that  it  should  be  gene- 
rally known  how  to  sensitize  paper,  and  to  keep  it  (if  but 
a few  weeks),  and  to  work  well  without  fuming. 

My  motive  in  writing  this  communication  is  to  endea- 
vour to  prompt  some  of  your  experimental  correspondents 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and,  if  successful,  to 
be  generous  enough  to  make  the  means  by  which  they  have 
succeeded  known. 

As  soon  as  wc  have  a little  better  printing  weather,  I 
intend  to  try  some  experiments,  and,  should  I succeed,  1 
shall  be  delighted  to  publish  the  means.  I am  only  afraid 
that  my  limited  chemical  knowledge  may  be  a hindrance  to 
me,  but  I shall  try  my  best. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, M. 

January  28th,  1871. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE 
STATE. 

Dear  Sir, — By  a misprint,  the  word  organization  has 
been  substituted  for  centralization  in  the  paragraph  in  my 
paper  commencing  “ The  French  error  of  excessive  central- 
ization.” 

As  both  that  and  the  succeeding  paragraph  relate  wholly 
to  errors  of  centralization,  and  not  of  organization,  they  are 
open  in  their  turn  to  be  charged  with  the  logical  error  of 
inconsequence. — I am,  dear  sir,  S.  Thompson. 

10,  Cathcart  Road,  S.JV. 

CLEANING  OFF  VARNISHED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  the  following,  or  some  part  of  it,  may 
be  of  use  to  a few  of  your  readers,  especially  those  of  them 
who  do  small-sized  pictures.  It  relates  to  the  cleaning  of 
varnished  negatives,  and  preparing  them  for  use  again: — 

In  1869,  having  no  time  on  hand,  any  old  negatives 
lying  past  me  were  destroyed  ; but  this  winter  I bought  a 
fish  pan  that  holds  about  nine  pints,  which  was  tilled  with 
the  plates  set  on  edge  round  about,  and  touching  each  other 
as  little  as  possible  ; these  were  covered  with  water,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  black  ash  put  into  it ; the  pan  was  set  over  the 
fire  at  a convenient  time,  and  allowed  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  ; was  then  set  aside  to  cool ; emptied  ; and  filled 
and  emptied  again  several  times  with  water  from  the  pump  ; 
the  glass  was  then  wiped  with  a coarse  cloth,  and  left  to 
drain ; then  rubbed  up  a little  on  both  sides  with  a clean 
cloth,  and  put  past.  The  white  of  an  egg  was  put  into  a 
bottle  with  a few  ounces  of  water  and  some  pieces  of  broken 


crockery ; was  well  shaken  ; then  put  into  a twenty-two 
ounce  bottle  filled  with  water,  and  filtered,  after  having  been 
well  shaken  again,  as  advised  by  a correspondent  in  December 
last.  Part  of  this  was  then  poured  into  a bowl,  and  a broad 
brush  was  used  to  coat  the  plate  with,  which  was  then  left  on 
a plate-rack  to  dry.  (The  brush  was  used  by  me  some  time 
before  I knew  that  another  correspondent  had  been  using 
one ; but  this,  of  course,  is  of  no  consequence).  Any  ex- 
perience I have  had  since  is  all  in  favour  of  coating  with 
albumen,  and  putting  it  on  with  the  brush. 

I have  tried  Tunicare  for  new  glass,  but  could  not  get  the 
acid  put  on  without  other  matter  being  left  along  with  it  ; 
and  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  lift  the  glass  out  of 
acidulated  water  immediately  before  applying  it.  W.  C. 


CARBON  PRINTING  V.  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — Happily,  in  easement  of  the  task  now  before 
me.  the  courteous  letter  of  Mr.  Cooper  can  be  disposed  of  in 
the  one  remark,  that  his  well-meant  suggestion  would  prove 
more  troublesome  in  its  execution  than  satisfactory  in  the 
results  realized.  My  friend  “ X.  Y.  Z ” who  quotes  Sheri- 
dan Knowles,  and  selects  a nom  de  plume  from  the  un- 
known, must  not,  however,  be  so  summarily  dismissed. 

The  sophistry  which  imparts  a sparkling,  though  false, 
glitter  to  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  my  friend,  who 
prefers  to  shout  under  cover,  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
I think  I do  him  justice  in  expressing  my  belief  that  he  is 
ruled  by  a misconception  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  so 
brilliantly  comments,  rather  than  a premeditated  desire  to 
bolster  up  a weak  case  with  personalities  and  viciously 
conceived  insinuations.  Most  certain  is  it  that  his  remarks 
concerning  the  Heliotype  process  go  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
couversant  with  its  principles  or  its  working  details.  Al- 
though Edwards’s  Heliotype  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
lithography  proper,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
analogy  extends  through  all  its  details.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  does  not  so  extend,  as  I am  prepared  to  show.  In  the 
first  place,  a lithographic  impression  is  produced  by  a 
rolling-press  that  scrapes  the  stone  as  the  rollers  revolve. 
Heliotype  requires  vertical  pressure.  An  ordinary  litho- 
graph is  engrained,  transparency  of  details  being  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  up  of  parts  into  irregular  markings, 
which,  I believe,  is  technically  termed  “ grain.”  Now,  in 
an  Iieliotype  from  nature,  there  is  literally  no  grain  ; the 
tones  glide  as  imperceptibly  as  those  seen  in  a silver  or 
Autotype  print  taken  from  the  same  negative.  The  present 
weakness  in  the  Heliotype  is  not  a lack  of  depth  or  vigour, 
but  it  consists  of  a want  of  transparency,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  richness.  This  failing,  however,  is  not 
occasioned  by  a defect  inherent  to  the  process,  but  it  arises 
from  the  defective  practice  of  producing  pictures  by  a mis- 
application of  colours.  That  it  is  as  I state  I hope  one  day 
to  prove  : at  present  I have  no  leisure  to  devote  to  the  ex- 
periment. 

“ X.  Y.  Z.’s  ” remarks  on  teapots  and  cruet-stands  I re- 
gard as  inapplicable  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  it  is 
an  error  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  those  influences  which 
tarnish  silver  plate  are  as  capable  of  destroying  silver  prints, 
as  the  chemical  conditions  the  two  present  are  by  no  means 
to  be  classed  as  analogous.  Dozens  of  the  readers  of  these 
lines  could,  if  they  choose,  produce  evidences  of  the  lasting 
qualities  of  silver  prints.  Could  silversmiths  subscribe  to 
similar  experience  with  their  wares  ? Fact  of  the  matter  is, 
the  fading  of  a silver  print  is  a possibility,  not  a necessity, 
and  I have  already  shown  that  a silver  print  will  not  fade 
(if  the  past  is  admitted  as  a criterion)  except  decomposition 
is  set  up  in  some  stage  of  its  production.  I deplore  the  ease 
with  which  destructibility  can  be  introduced  as  deeply  as 
any  one  can  do  ; but  I am  persuaded  that  until  some  process 
giving  equal  brilliancy  to  silver  can  be  brought  forward, 
the  general  public,  who  look  to  present  results,  will  choose 
silver  prints  in  preference  to  the  inferior  appearances  of  any 
superseding  process.  In  my  admiration  of  Woodbury  type, 
my  absurdity  is  not  so  evident  as  the  unknown  asserts,  as  the 
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character  of  Woodburytype  and  Autotype  is  not  “ absolutely 
identical,”  the  point  of  divergence  being,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  notable  importance.  A Woodburytype  picture  is 
composed  of  gelatine  and  colouring  pigments— nothing 
more;  whilst  an  Autotype  embodies  in  its  structure  gela- 
tine, pigment,  and  chromic  acid,  the  last  being  in  chemical 
union  with  the  first  named,  forming  a combination  which 
time  has  yet  to  pronounce  permanent.  Granting,  however, 
the  lasting  quality,  the  chromic  acid  will  always  prove  a 
barrier  to  the  perfecting  of  the  process.  All  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  property  of  colours  are  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  billing  out  a chromic  yellow  : with  black  it  gives  a 
dusky  green  ; with  red,  from  biickdust  to  an  orange;  with 
blue,  a decided  green  ; heuce  the  causes  why  the  products 
of  Woodbury’s  invention  outrival  those  of  Autotype  in 
brilliancy.  Even  were  both  in  qualities  equal,  the  rapidity 
of  production  of  Woodburytype  stands  unsurpassed  ; there- 
fore, taking  rapidity  of  production  and  superiority  of  results 
as  criterions,  1 am  not  so  very  absurd  in  my  admiration  of 
the  process. 

As  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  commences  with  a quotation,  I shall  dis- 
miss him  with  an  appeal  to  his  better  judgment  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  the  event  of  his  continuing  his  part  in  the 
contest,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  deal  with 
facts  rather  than  to  run  impulsively  into  personalities,  which 
only  tend  to  wound  a sensitive  nature,  but  constitute  no 
more  formidable  weapon. 

Now,  sir,  I turn  towards  yourself.  You.  at  least,  know 
how  to  deal  with  argument  with  a courteous  bearing.  I 
therefore  may,  with  confidence,  request  of  you  a word  or 
two  of  explanation. 

You  state,  first,  that  no  charge  is  made  for  permission  to 
work  the  Autotype.  Second,  that  an  improver  would  be 
quite  at  liberty  to  use  his  improvements — I presume,  with- 
out charge.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  these  assertions  with 
the  advertisements  of  the  Autotype  Company,  which  warn, 
while  they  assert  the  superiority  of  the  pigmented  tissue 
they  supply?  Now,  if  to  use  the  “dearer  and  inferior  article  ” 
renders  the  user  liable  to  legal  proceedings,  I cannot 
perceive  how  the  improver  of  a tissue  can  be  safe  in  using 
his  improvment  without  paying  in  some  way  for  the 
privilege. 

[Surely  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  whilst  it  is 
illegal  to  mal^e  without  permission  the  article  which  some- 
one has  invei  ced  and  patented,  it  may  be  perfectly  legal  to 
invent  a better.  If  the  real  or  supposed  improvement 
involve  the  use  of  the  patented  method  as  a basis,  of  course 
that  must  be  paid  for  ; but  if  the  improvement  be  of  a 
radical  character,  and  dispense  with  the  original  patent 
altogether,  the  inventor  is  free  as  air  to  patent  for  his  own 
benefit,  or  keep  secret  and  use  for  his  own  benefit,  or  pub- 
lish and  .give  to  the  world. — Ed.] 

Perhaps  your  reading  of  patent  law  forms  the  basement 
of  your  remarks.  Most  certainly  it  has  enlightened  my 
mind  in  reference  to  the  Christian  forbearance  exercised  by 
the  patent  holders,  when  the  legal  protective  rights  of  Auto- 
type are  violated. 

But  I must  not  dwell  on  this  matter,  as  there  remain  to 
be  disposed  of  the  remarks  of  industrious  Mr.  Johnson,  to 
whom  I should  consider  myself  deeply  indebted  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  prove  that  I have  never  shrunk  from 
showing  up  the  weak  points  of  the  process  I am  now 
defending.  So  high  is  his  opinion  of  my  honesty  in  this 
respect,  that  he  foreshadows  a period  when  I may  be  intro- 
duced as  an  authority  that  proves  the  instability  of  silver 
prints.  But  I am  withheld  from  an  expression  of  obliga- 
tion by  his  suspicious  omission  of  an  explanation  which 
should  b ■ added  to  prove  honesty  of  purpose.  My  confes- 
sion of  weakness  is  always  accompanied  with  au  explanation 
of  the  course  to  follow  to  avoid  such  weak  places.  Besides, 
what  Mr.  Johnson  admires  in  theory  he  would  do  well  to 
imitate  in  practice.  He  is  always  harping  upon  the  strong 
points  of  Autotype.  lias  the  process  no  weak  points ? I 
could  name  and  describe  a few. 


Mr.'Johnson  deserves,  and  I freely  concede  to  him  the 
credit  due  to  him  on  account  of  the  moral  courage  and  laud- 
able candour  evidenced  in  his  unreserved  confession  in  refer- 
ence to  those,  his  clients,  “ who  practise  the  carbon  process 
habitually,  who  use  tho  fact  extensively,  but  quietly  and 
most  successfully,  to  attract  clients,  and  disparage  the  silver 
prints  of  their  neighbours,  but  who  also,  with  equal  perse- 
verance, decry  the  process  to  enquiring  friends.”  Out  upon 
such  a miserably  selfish  and  meanly  conceived  policy — un- 
worthy the  proceeding  of  men,  insulting  to  the  liberal 
antecedents  of  an  art  whose  deepest  foundation  is  grounded 
on  a rock  of  unselfishness  ! I have  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  of  cynicism  which  would  induce  the  belief  that  photo- 
graphers are  so  steeped  in  the  degradation  of  lying  and 
hypocrisy  as  to  hug  in  secret  what  they  openly  decry.  Mr. 
Johnson  believes  in  the  possibility  of  my  having  found  a 
“ mare’s  nest.”  Is  he  certain  that  he  is  not  the  deceived  ? 
In  my  case  my  eyes  were  permitted  to  endorse  the  evidence 
received  by  my  ears  ; but  it  might  reasonably  be  suspected 
that  Mr.  Johnson’s  ears  were  the  oaly  recipients  of  the 
testimony  of  his  cellar-groping  clients ; for  those  who 
openly  decry  would  scarce  trust  him  with  secrets  they 
desired  to  keep  close  from  the  outer  world.  The  Autotype 
Company,  I presume,  do  not  advertise  their  wares  from 
motives  of  philanthropy.  They  plainly  desire  an  extension 
of  a consuming  connection.  Is  it  at  all  reasonable,  then,  to 
suppose  that  those  disparagers  of  a process  would  accord 
praises  in  the  hearing  of  an  active  principal  whose  interests 
it  would  be  to  proclaim  aloud  such  praises  by  mouth,  pen, 
and  press  ? If  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  been  deceived,  his 
dubiously  reticent  clients  are  certainly  much  more  foolish 
than  even  dishonest. 

Concerning  Mr.  Johnson’s  challenge,  I would  honestly 
and  at  once  accept  the  same,  but  can  I depend  on  the  absence 
of  Mr.  J.’s  cellar  friends  from  the  list  of  triers  ? Surely 

“ Since  man  to  man  is  so  unjust, 

How  know  I which  man  I may  trust  ? ” 

If  there  exist  those  who  practise  habitually  what  they  decry 
openly,  what  guarantees  have  I that  the  elasticity  of  the 
jury  conscience  might  not  extend  to  lauding  openly  what 
they  decry  in  secret?  Ah  me!  this  is  a wicked  world.  And 
the  more  I try  to  draw  some  scheme  to  obtain  a free  and 
fair  trial,  the  greater  becomes  my  bewilderment.  Stay!  Is 
it  too  long  to  wait?  The  next  exhibition — they  cannot  pack 
the  opinions  of  viewers  there  ; for  I fearlessly  state  my  con- 
viction that  I could  expect  no  impartial  verdict  from  the 
photographic  press.  It  would,  doubtless,  strive  hard  to  be 
just,  but  a foregone  conclusion  is  like  unbridled  prejudice — 
it  is  hard  to  combat  it.  The  correctness  of  this  statement 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  query  embodied  in  the  posi- 
tion has  not  yet  been  answered  straightforwardly  : " Can 
Autotype  honestly  assume  to  the  power  of  meeting  all  the 
requirements,  which  powers  photographers  are  at  no  loss  to 
find  in  silver  printing?” — Yours  truly,  W.  T.  Bovey. 

[Regarding  the  challenge,  Mr.  Bovey  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Johnson  stipulates  for  publicity  in  the  form  of  a 
few  friends  selected  by  both  sides;  the  facts  reported  upon — 
by  the  press,  of  course  ; and  the  results  exhibited. — Ed.] 


HELIOTYPE  PRINTING. 

Sir, — I greatly  hesitate  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  heliotypo  printing,  feeling  that  such  remark 
cannot,  of  necessity,  be  considered  impartial;  but  I mays 
at  least,  correct  some  obvious  misstatements  which  your 
correspondent  “ X.  Y.  Z.”  has  made  in  relation  thereto. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  the  heliotype  process,  in 
its  mode  of  working,  is  strictly  analogous  to  lithography. 
But,  beyond  the  fact  that  lithography  entirely,  and  heliotype 
partly,  depend  for  their  principle  on  the  mutual  repulsion 
of  grease  and  water,  the  modes  of  working  are  altogether 
dissimilar,  in  lithography,  a drawing  composed  solely  of 
dots  or  lines  is  made  on  a stone,  and  the  only  effect  of 
gradation  that  can  be  produced  is  by  making  these  dots  or 
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lines  larger  or  smaller.  There  can  be  no  difference  in  in" 
tensity,  only  in  size,  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest' 
In  heliotypy,  the  image  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light 
passing  through  a negative  on  to  a sheet  of  gelatine.  The 
surface  of  the  stone  is  as  coarse,  compared  with  the  gela- 
tine, as  is  a newly  macadamized  road  compared  with  the 
first-named  surface.  In  the  one  case  the  image  is  produced 
by  what  degree  of  fineness  of  dot  or  line  the  hand  may  be 
able  to  attain  ; in  the  other,  by  the  degree  of  fineness  that 
light  will  produce  through  a negative  on  the  surface  of  gela- 
tine. It  may  be  replied  that  it  is  only  a question  of  degree. 
Obviously  it  is,  and  must  be  so  in  all  printing  methods, 
either  in  t .is  or  silver,  or  carbon.  But  the  degree  obtained 
in  the  heliotype  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
gradation  into  dots  or  lines,  even  with  a powerful  magnify- 
ing glass. 

The  device  of  double  inking  affords  anoth  r illustration 
of  the  total  dissimilarity  in  the  working  of  tb  • 'wo  methods, 
In  the  heliotype  it  is  found  that  a stiff  .nk  will  only 
adhere  to  those  parts  where  light  has  acted  most  strongly, 
and  in  order  that  it  may  adhere  where  the  action  of  light 
has  been  less,  it  must  be  thinned  down.  This  gives  kelio- 
typy  a very  distinct  advantage  over  lithography — and, 
indeed,  over  all  existing  m-thrl.  ef  printing — vhere  no 
such  etfect  is  obtainable,  i nave  remarked  that  in  helio- 
typic  printing,  the  action  is  only  partly  that  of  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  grease  and  water,  for  its  mode  of  work  is  also 
partly  that  of  copper-plate  printing;  there  is  a distinct 
amount  of  relief  in  the  gelatine  surface  from  which  the  im- 
pression is  made,  and,  in  the  case  of  lines,  a perceptible 
amount  of  relief  is  obtainable  in  the  prints. 

Your  correspondent  says  of  heliotypy,  that  it  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  best  lithography.  Let  him  consult  any 
lithographer,  and  he  will  find  he  is  in  error  in  this 
respect. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  remark  on  the  com- 
parisons of  results  which  your  correspondent  has  made. 
These  must,  after  all,  be  purely  matters  of  individual 
opinion,  and  I am  content  to  refer  to  the  published 
opinions  of  recognized  authorities  on  this  point. 

It  is  at  your  pleasure  to  give  your  readers  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  heliotypy  for  themselves. 

Some  time  since  I placed  an  illustration  at  your  dis- 
osal  for  this  purpose,  the  subject  of  it  being  an  interior, 
ou  were  of  opinion  that  a figure  piece  would  be  better, 
for  which  you  were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  find  the 
negative.  To  that  opinion  I deferred,  and  am  awaiting  in- 
structions.* 

I suspect  the  want  of  permanence  is  not  the  only  objec- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  the  greatest,  to  the  commercial  applica- 
of  silver  printing.  The  necessity  for  mounting,  the  cost, 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results,  the  limited  range — 
above  all,  the  time  required  for  the  execution  of  any  ex- 
tended number  of  copies,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  method, 
from  its  dependence  on  light — these  are  the  obstacles 
which,  more  than  want  of  permanence,  have  entirely  barred 
its  progress.  Portraiture  is  said  to  be  the  crucial  test  of  a 

firocess,  but  it  can  only  be  so  as  regards  portraits.  A pub- 
isher  of  reproductions  or  engravings,  for  instance,  would 
not  consider  it  a test  for  his  work.  Outside  the  domain  of 
portraiture,  there  is  an  enormous  field  for  a method  which 
obviates  the  objections  referred  to,  and  the  method  will 
assuredly  be  preferred,  ceteris  paribus,  which  supplies  a 
print  in  printing  ink,  to  that  which  supplies  one  composed 
of  colouring  matter  imprisoned  in  gelatine. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  quality  in  silver  or  carbon 
printing  is  so  serious  that,  in  my  opinion,  1,000  or  500  irn- 
ressions  by  either  of  these  methods  would  not,  as  a whole, 
e so  good  as  a similar  number  of  heliotypes  from  the  same 
negative;  this  is  putting  on  one  side  the  advantages  in 
point  ol  permanence,  time,  mounting,  range  of  power,  and 

•We  preferred  a figure  subject  as  doing  more  justice  to  the  process  and 
of  more  interest  to  our  lejders.  We  hope  to  issue  it  with  an  early 
number.— Eo.  1 


cost  that  accrue  to  the  heliotype,  though  it  mty  be  that, 
at  present,  selected  prints  by  the  first-named  methol  might 
prove  best  of  all.  In  this  extended  sense  I agree  with  Mr. 
Bovey’s  remark. 

Silver  printing  is  a thing  of  itself.  It  stands  entirely 
alone,  and  produces  results  unlike  everything  else.  It  has 
been  in  existence  a score  or  so  of  years,  and  has  had  thou- 
sands of  workers.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  established  process. 
People,  from  being  accustomed  to  it,  like  it,  though  it  has 
but  lew  points  which  find  favour  with  artists.  But  what  L 
object  to,  and  wbat  carbou  printers  have  to  fight  against,  is, 
the  settled  conviction  that  a silver  print  is  to  be  esteemed 
the  standard  of  excellence.  No  matter  how  much  more 
artistic  the  results,  no  matter  how  great  the  range  of  a new 
method  may  be,  no  matter  how  permanent,  or  how  quickly 
or  cheaply  manufactured,  no  matter  what  other  advantages 
it  possesses,  the  one  point  always  is,  can  it  produce  pictures 
that  shall  be  mistaken  for  silver  prints  from  the  same  nega- 
tive? If  not,  Habet,  and  down  with  the  thumbs.  If  auto- 
type or  heliotype  printing,  even  with  only  their  present  ex- 
cellence, had  been  tne  established  methods,  and  silver 
printing  had  now  first  been  brought  forward,  what  would 
have  been  the  chance  of  its  introduction  ? 

There  is,  just  now,  a general  cry  about  the  depression 
that  exists  in  photography.  And  yet  there  is  a class  of 
men  springing  up  who  find  their  account  in  being  simply 
autotvpeis,  Woodbury  typers,  heliotypers,  carbon  printers, 
&c.  I venture  to  predict  it  will  not  be  long  before  photo- 
graphers suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  that  more  work  is  being 
done  by  photography  now  than  ever,  but  that  it  has  un- 
accountably slipped  into  new  channels. 

In  conclusion,  your  correspondent  “ X.  Y.  Z.  ” remarks 
that,  at  the  recent  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street,  carbon 
printing  was  very  imperfectly  represented,  whilst  the  helio- 
type process  was  exceedingly  well  represented.  Nothing 
could  serve  my  present  purpose  better.  After  an  existence 
of  six  years,  carbon  printing  was  very  imperfectly  repre- 
sented by  the  productions  of  five  firms,  Messrs.  Sarony, 
Spencer,  Downey,  Window,  and  Edwards  and  Kidd,  the 
names  of  the  first  four  being  towers  of  photographic  strength. 
Heliotype  was,  I am  pleased  to  see,  exceedingly  well  repre- 
sented by  the  productions  of  one  firm  after  an  existence  of 
a few  months.  I can  afford  to  overlook  my  strongest  argu- 
ment, which  applies  with  ten  times  the  force  you  have 
applied  it  to  carbon  printing  : no  final  comparison  can  as 
yet,  with  the  least  fairness,  be  made  between  the  results  pro- 
duced by  this  and  the  older  methods.  Nevertheless,  helio- 
typy, the  youngest  born  of  the  processes,  and  barely  able  to 
speak  for  itself,  bas  made  its  voice  heard  in  an  unmistake- 
able  manner. — Faithfully  yours,  Ernest  Edwards. 

Lincoln  Terrace,  Willesden  Lane,  January  0th,  1871. 

DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ONE  LANTERN. 

Dear  Sir, — If  “ Sylvester  ” will  please  to  read  the  last 
sentence  of  his  article  of  the  6th  January,  he  will  see  that 
all  of  whom  he  was  writing  are  included  without  exception 
in  his  sweeping  denunciations  against  untruthfulness. 
Perceiving  his  mistake,  he  has  hastened  to  rectify  it.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  ; but,  as  many  persons  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  find  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  are,  on  that  account, 
angry  with  themselves,  he  has  pitched  into  the  first  person 
at  hand,  which  happened  to  be  me,  just  to  gratify  his  spleen 
and  let  off  the  steam.  Well,  it  does  not  hurt  me,  and  it  does 
not  improve  his  position.  If  he  is  the  “ Sylvester”  I have 
heard  of,  he  has  considerable  scientific  acquirements,  but 
his  nervous  excitement  has  prevented  his  seeing  that  wo 
were  both  working  for  the  same  ends,  only  from  different 
standpoints.  Seriously  speaking,  6uch  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions should  never  be  used  ; they  betray  an  uncharitable 
mind,  are  often  misjudged  and  unjust,  do  no  good, 
engender  mistrust  of  the  motives  of  the  writer,  form  no 
arguments  upon  the  matter  in  dispute,  and,  worse  still, 
i prevent  sensitive  minds  from  offering  their  ideas  and  ex- 
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periments  to  the  public.  Ill-natured  personal  abuse  and 
ridicule  are  still  worse,  as  those  who  would  feel  wounded 
by  it  have  not  the  power  or  the  will  to  return  it,  therefore 
are  not  on  fair  terras  with  their  adversary.  No  man  has 
a right  to  say  that  a thing  either  ha3  not  or  cannot  be 
done  because  he  has  not  seen  it  or  cannot  do  it  ; for  instance, 
mv  gas  blowpipes,  made  by  Field,  of  Birmingham,  have  a 
sliding  action  like  a telescopic  gas-burner,  serving  to  adjust 
them  to  condensers  of  various  diameters.  Binocular  lan- 
terns having  the  lenses  arranged  one  set  above  the  other 
have  long  been  in  use  ; what,  then,  more  easy  than  by  rack 
work  to  raise  or  lower  the  light  from  one  to  the  other  of 
them?  This  is  not  dissolving,  says  “ Sylvester;’’  so  also  say 
I ; many  so  called  methods  of  dissolving  are  not,  in  fact. 

The  great  optical  error  lies  in  this,  that  so  far  as  the 
light  is  removed  from  the  centre  of  illumination  of  the  con- 
densers, a dark  patch  covers  a proportionate  amount  of  the 
screen  ; and  this  I should  consider  fatal  to  the  whole  effect, 
and  not  to  be  remedied.  Nevertheless.  I should  be  far  from 
vilifying  the  inventor,  but  would  civilly  ask  him  lor  further 
explanations.  By  the  former  course  I might  perhaps  de- 
prive myself  of  some  useful  information,  and  uunecessarily 
make  an  enemy. 

As  to  my  transparent  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  somewhat  transparent.  I have  always  found, 
in  a mixed  audience,  some  turbulent  spirit  take  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  become  offensive,  and  respectable  females 
object  to  being  placed  in  such  a situation : the  passing 
of  a piece  of  deep  blue  glass  over  the  lantern  nozzle 
produces  a night  effect  upon  the  picture.  Should  total 
darkness  be  required,  the  colour  can  be  deepened  to  any 
extent  towards  the  handle  by  oil  paint.  Black  glass  can  be 
obtained,  if  preferred.  Crape  can  be  used  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  *•  A Practical  Man  ” some  time  since  in  the 
Photographic  News.  I consider  the  best  method  is  to  have 
an  instrument  made  in  the  shape  of  a musical  tuning-fork,  the 
space  between  the  legs  of  which  is  of  sufficient  width  to 
allow  the  lantern  nozzle  to  pass  between  them.  The  crape 
is  sewn  on  the.^  by  holes  bored  rn  their  faces.  I disapprove 
of  all  springs,  hboks,  or  other  attachments  to  the  lanterns  in 
any  way,  as  they  are  likely  to  prove  sources  of  danger  and 
accident. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  I consider  an  educational 
journal  like  the  Photographic  News  an  unlit  arena  for 
personal  abuse  or  party  spirit.  Each  contributor  should  be 
encouraged  to  add  his  mite  of  instruction  to  the  common 
stock  ; and  should  it  prove  stale  or  unprofitable,  it  should  be 
received  with  charity.  Our  worthy  Editor  has  the  interests 
of  his  readers  too  much  at  heart  to  admit  much  such  as  this, 
but  Jove  sometimes  nods,  instances  of  which  I frequently 
see  in  other  journals.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  fore- 
going remarks  will  be  found  some  amusing  coincidences.  I 
make  no  personal  application  of  them  to  anyone,  but 
merely  “ Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pcnsc.” — Yours  truly, 

10G,  High  Street , Ilfracombe.  J.  Martin. 


which  this  will  bo  held  are  now  finished,  and  ready  to  receive 
tt.^  exhibits.  They  will  accommodate  altogether  50,000  persons. 
Tlje  object  of  the  commissioners  in  holding  the  exhibition  may 
bo  summed  up  as  follows; — They  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to 
mike  an  international  exhibition  a permanent  institution  of 
t lip  country,  giving  to  industrial  art  lire  same  opportunity  that 
is  afforded  to  fine  art  by  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  the  second  place,  they  produce  the  area  over  which 
th^  exhibition  shall  spread  itself,  by  reducing  the  various  in- 
dustries into  groups,  and,  taking  certain  ot  these  each  year, 
bring  the  entire  industry  ot  the  country  under  review  every 
seyen  or  eight  years,  fine  art  being  a standing  division  of  the 
programme.  Aud,  in  the  third  place,  to  restrict  the  conditions 
under  which  exhibits  have  hitherto  been  received,  by  making 
all  articles  undergo  a preliminary  sifting,  through  appointed 
committees  of  selection,  thus  excluding  all  works  that  do  not 
possess  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  warrant  their  exhibition,  and 
by  the  further  exclusion  of  mere  masses  of  natural  products. 
The  manufactures  exhibited  this  year  will  be  woollens  and 
pottery,  in  addition  to  fine  art  of  overy  description.  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  President  of  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  ; Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  are  to 
be  the  refreshment  contractors;  Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Horne 
the  carriers  ; and  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  havo  entered 
into  arrangements  for  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  official 
catalogues  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Sons,  of  Castle  Street, 
Holborn,  London. 

The  Colours  of  Autumnal  Foliage. — Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby 
has  a valuable  paper  ou  this  subject  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.  The  chemical  substances 
which  give  rise  to  the  varying  tints  of  autumn  he  divides  into 
five  class  or  genera: — 1.  Chlorophyll,  or  the  green  colouring 
matter,  which  is  very  rarely  found  pure  even  in  fresh  leaves. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  the  spectrum  has  a well  marked  absorption-band 
in  the  red.  2.  Xanthophyll,  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  The  spectrum  shows  absorption  at  the  blue  end. 
It  is  found  in  various  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots.  3.  Erythro- 
phyll,  or  the  red  colouring  matter.  There  is  strong  absorption 
in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  various  kinds  are 
usually  soluble  in  water  aud  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  It  is  found  in  red  flowers  and  leaves. 
4.  Chrysophyll,  or  the  golden-yellow  colours,  soluble  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
6.  Phaiophyll,  or  the  group  of  various  browns  : soluble  in 
water,  but  not  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  These  are  mostly  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  chrysophyll.  Unfaded  green  leaves  are 
coloured  mainly  by  chlorophyll,  but  the  tint  is  very  much 
modified  by  xanthophyll,  and  by  colours  of  the  chrysophyll 
group.  The  various  tints  of  autumnal  foliage  aro  produced  by 
combinations  of  different  members  of  the  above  groups,  and 
Mr.  Sorby  gives  the  following  scheme  of  their  relative  abun- 
dance : — During  complete  vitality  and  growth,  we  have  differ- 
ent kinds  of  chlorophyll  and  chrysophyll  producing  more  or  less 
bright  green.  During  low  vitality  and  change,  erythropbyll 
and  xanthophyll  make  their  appearance,  producing  more  or 
less  green-brown,  red-scarlet,  or  bright  orange-brown;  while 
during  death  and  decomposition,  phaiophyll  and  humus  (brown- 
black)  usurp  their  places,  and  gradually  cause  a uniform  dull 
brown  colour. — Academy. 


i\x  StuMa. 

Visiting  Card  Photographs.— Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  referring 
to  our  description  of  a visiting  card  portrait  with  turned  down 
corner,  sends  us  an  example  of  a similar  thing  which  he  has 
been  producing  for  the  last  four  years.  In  this  case,  the  corner 
of  the  card  is  cut  off,  and  a triangular  piece  of  an  ordinary 
print  pasted  on  instead  of  the  medallion  we  described. 

Sensitive  Carbon  Tissue. — In  a note  speaking  of  the 
satisfactory  working  of  carbon  printing  in  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  states 
that  they  are  now  using  carbon  tissue  which  has  been  kept  five 
weeks  in  a sensitive  condition  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
deterioration. 

London  International  Exhibition,  1871. — Pholographers 
should  remember  that  the  21st  instant  is  the  date  for  sending 
in  their  contributions  to  the  exhibition.  The  buildings  in 


Corrf.'ig'onhntfi. 

Silver  Stains. — Stains  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver  on  an  absorbent 
body  like  plaster  or  cement  will  not  bo  easy  to  remove,  from  the 
difficulty  of  perfectly  washing  the  silver  away  when  it  has  been 
made  soluble.  First  apply  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  follow 
with  cyanide  solution.  Afterwards  rinse  well  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  repeatedly  applied  with  clean  water,  and  then  squeezed 
out. 

James  Hayward. — The  transferred  collodion  print  you  enclose  is 
very  much  over-exposed  and  over-developed,  and  hence  it  is 
fogged.  If  you  had  stated  the  formula)  and  details  of  its  produc- 
tion, we  could  have  pointed  out  more  specifically  the  remedy. 
Expose  a shorter  time  ; use  a weaker  developer  with  more  acid ; 
and  develop  a much  shorter  time.  2.  Photography  has,  for  somo 
months  during  this  winter,  been  almost  at  a standstill  in  London. 
We  never  remember  a more  unfavourable  season  for  the  practice 
of  the  art. 
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R.  L. — A solution  of  Schlippe’s  salt  will  give  a bright  red  tone  to 
transparencies.  You  will  find  details  in  our  volume  for  1865,  or 
in  our  Year-Book  for  1866. 

Arthur  Thompson. — The  prints  should  be  kept  from  direct  con- 
tact with  zinc  whilst  washing.  Let  your  washing  trough  be 
well  varnished,  not  painted.  Shellac  varnish,  or  a varnish  made 
of  collodion  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  will  answer  well.  2.  The  mere 
use  of  running  water  does  not  secure  the  most  perfect  washing. 
To  secure  certainty,  it  is  desirable  that  two  or  three  times  during 
the  washing  the  prints  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  washing  water 
singly,  and  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  then  put  into  clean 
water.  This,  combined  with  a few  hours  running  water,  will  be 
found  very  efficient. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  Subscriber). — The  quick-acting  single  stereoscopic 
lens  is  not  so  rapid  as  the  No.  1 b of  the  same  maker.  The  last 
mentioned  is  the  best  forall  the  purposes  you  name.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  developing  box  appeared  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  September  25th,  1863,  and  another  description 
of  an  improvement  therein,  July  15th,  1864  ; but  as  these  numbers 
are  out  of  print,  we  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  mode  of 
procuring  them.  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott  manufactures  the  box  for 
sale. 

W.  J.  A.  G. — For  the  length  of  your  studio  we  do  not  recommend 
more  than  28  feet,  and  for  width  12  feet  or  14  feet;  we  should 
prefer  12  to  14  feet.  Too  large  a studio  has  many  disadvantages. 
The  pent-house,  or  lean-to,  form  is  good,  like  that  in  your  diagram 
No.  2.  If  the  height  be  14  feet  at  south  wall,  and  7 feet  at  the 
eaves,  you  will  get  a convenient  angle  for  every  purpose.  Let 
about  6 feet  be  opaque  at  each  end,  both  side  and  roof,  and  inside 
allow  the  glass  to  come  within  about  26  inches  of  the  ground.  By 
having  a portion  of  the  top  flat,  you  would  gain  nothing,  and 
would  lose  some  light.  In  such  a studio  as  that  now  contemplated, 
you  will  have  very  little  difficulty  in  securing  capital  effects  of  i ight- 
ing.  By  working  cross-eornerwise  of  the  room,  quartering  the  sitter 
towards  the  light,  you  will  have  plenty  of  light  on  both  sides  of 
the  face  without  any  south  side  light.  The  blinds  in  such  a room 
may  be  very  easily  arranged. 

F.  Wrigley. — The  manufacture  of  papyroxyline  by  Dr.  Liese- 
gang’s  method  involves  more  trouble  for  an  amateur  than  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  making  pyroxylins  with  hot  acids,  and  success  in 
the  first  mentioned  method  depends  upon  experience.  To  all 
appearance,  the  sample  you  enclose  is  pretty  good,  and,  in  burn- 
ing, seems  to  possess  desirable  qualities.  Actual  photographic 
test  alone  could  determine  with  certainty,  however.  The  paper  is 
somewhat  finer  than  that  used  by  Dr.  Liesegang.  For  amateur 
work  we  should  recommend  the  use  of  hot  acids.  If  you  use 
equal  proportions  of  nitric  acid  at  1-420,  and  sulphuric  acid  at 
1-840,  a temperature  of  from  140°  to  150°  Fahrenheit  for  cotton, 
and  of  about  130°  for  paper,  will  give  good  results. 

II.  Y.  J.— The  dimensions  of  your  proposed  studio  are  somewhat 
small,  but  if  you  cannot  secure  a larger  room  the  proportions  are 
pretty  good.  We  should,  however,  prefer  a little  greater  height 
at  the  ridge,  or  a few  inches  lower  at  the  eaves,  to  secure  abetter 
itch  for  the  roof.  The  former  would  be  better.  2.  White  is  the 
est  colour  for  blinds  under  ordinary  circumstances.  3 A studio 
of  these  proportions  would  scarcely  give  scope  for  the  use  of  M. 
Adam- Salomon’s  alcove  background  and  mode  of  lighting,  but  a 
modification  of  the  principle  might  be  applied.  You  do  not  state 
the  position  of  the  studio ; but  if  you  can  get  12  feet  side  light  on 
the  north  side,  a very  small  amount  of  glass  will  sorve  for  the 
south.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  time  to  give  private  replies  to 
photographic  queries. 

W.  H.  J. — You  have  surely  not  made  yourself  clear  in  ordering  a 
mirror.  An  ordinary  pieco  of  silver  glass  would,  of  course,  in- 
volve double  reflection,  but  a mirror  like  that  Mr.  Edwards  de- 
scribes, being  silvered  on  the  surface,  only  reflects  from  that 
surface.  We  have  seen  such  silvered  mirrors,  but  cannot  say  by 
whom  made.  Probably  if  you  write  to  Mr.  Edwards  he  will  in- 
form you  where  his  was  obtained ; but  we  should  think  that  any 
manufacturer  of  philosophical  apparatus  would  undertake  it. 

G.  P.  W.— Ebonite  once  cracked  is  very  difficult  to  repair  We 
should  think  that  marine  gluo  would  answer  the  purpose  best. 

S.  IIoggard. — The  letter  was  forwarded. 

J.  Girault. — The  paper  is  attached,  in  Mr.  Edwards's  combination 
printing-frame,  by  being  stretched  over  a piece  of  wood,  over  the 
edges  of  which  the  paper  is  turned,  and,  being  pressed  into  a close- 
fitting  frame,  the  paper  is  thus  held  firm.  In  Col.  Stuart  Wort- 
ley’s  frame  the  paper  is,  we  believe,  held  in  a similar  manner. 
Where  opal  or  other  glass  is  used  for  the  print,  the  plate  is  held 
in  its  plaee  by  means  of  a screw,  in  manner  similar  to  the 
negative. 

M.  F.  L. — That  the  correspondence  was  so  lengthy  is  matter  for 
regret,  but  the  subject  was  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion.  The 
publication  of  your  letter  would  not  tend  to  shorten  it.  We  do  not 
approve  the  imputation  of  interested  motives.  Carbon  printing 
will  make  its  way,  we  have  no  doubt ; but  it  is  unfair  to  imputo 
motives  to  those  who  hold  a contrary  opinion. 


Owen  Chester. — Drying  gum-gallic,  or  any  other  dry  plates,  on  a 
shelf  near  the  ceiling  of  a room  hot  with  the  burning  of  gas,  will 
cause  serious  risk  of  spoiling  the  plates,  as  tho  products  of  the 
combustion  of  gas  collected  in  the  hot  air  will  be  decidedly  in- 
jurious. 

J.  G. — It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer  a question  depending 
upon  so  many  uncertain  conditions.  Dry  plates  vary  very  much 
in  sensitiveness.  Light  varies  enormously.  A “ well-lighted 
interior”  expresses  nothing  definite  to  base  a calculation  upon. 
It  may  vary  from  five  minutes  to  fifty  minutes.  Unless  an 
interior  be  very  well  lighted  indeed,  and  the  day  very  fine,  we 
should  hesitate  to  take  an  interior  with  a dry  plate.  A wet  plato 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful. 

F.  D. — Herr  Grune’s  method  of  enamelling  by  substitution  of 
metals  was  patented,  but  the  patent  has  been  suffered  to  expire. 
If  the  subject  had  not  been  of  interest,  the  correspondence  would 
not  have  been  suffered  to  extend  so  far.  It  will  not  extend  much 
further,  we  hope. 

B.  M.  A. — 5Ve  do  not  know  with  certainty  the  price  of  silver  at  the 
Mint.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  worth  about  5s.  or  5s.  6d.  per 

ounce. 

F.  E. — Col.  Stuart  Wortley  intends,  wo  believe,  to  exhibit  his  print- 
ing-frame at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
tho  exact  degree  of  resemblance  between  it  and  that  of  Mr. 
Edwards  will  be  seen  by  all  present.  We  have  not  yet  seen  that 
of  tho  Colonel,  and  cannot,  therefore,  offer  an  opinion  of  value  as 
to  the  degree  of  similarity.  The  publication  of  any  rough  opinion 
on  a subject  upon  which  litigation  is  imminent  would  be  in  very 
bad  taste. 

J.  C.  Smith. — With  M.  Adam- Salomon’s  alcove  background,  side 
light — and.  in  some  degree,  top  light — from  the  south  may  be 
controlled,  but  we  should  prefer  to  avoid  the  south  top  light  alto- 
gether. 2.  We  should,  in  all  cases,  in  building  a studio,  have  tho 
principal  side  light  facing  tho  north,  if  passible. 

D.  Welch. — The  print  is  a very  good  one,  and  the  effect  of  leaf  in 
printing  very  pleasing.  It  was,  in  the  early  days  of  photography, 
practised  more  frequently  than  now.  You  will  find  somo  valuable 
lints  on  the  subject  in  an  article  on  p.  15  of  our  Twelfth  Volume. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  —V -r.v  noat.  Thanks.  We  can  scarcely  expect 
th at  all  the  correspond mej  inour  pig.-s  will  please  or  interest  all 
our  readers.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  subject  is  one  of  importance 
to  many  photographers  to  render  it  our  duty  to  permit  its 
appearance. 

The  Rev.  S. — There  are  many  articles  on  the  gum-gallic  process 
of  Mr.  Gordin,  each  giving  hints  of  sine  especial  point.  Wo 
send  a N ews  containing  a moderately  full  statement  of  the  process, 
aud  can  send  you  others  with  other  details  if  you  desire.  The 
numbers  containing  details  of  Petschler  and  Mann’s  process  are 
out  of  print. 

Pyuo.— Thanks.  In  on-  next. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— President’s 
Address  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number.  In 
our  next. 

Several  Letters  and  Articles  arc  compelled  to  stand  ovor  until  our 
next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


©ptograpfis  Krgtstereh. 

Mr.  Seed,  Bristol, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mrs.  S.  V.  Hare. 

Mr.  J.  Fergus  (Largs), 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  Dr.  McCann. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Butler,  Deal, 

Photograph  of  Oil  Painting,  “ Wreck  of  the  Reform  Lugger." 
Mr.  A.  Beattie,  Preston, 

Photograph  o'  Rav.  Charles  Cuter. 

Photograph  of  Rev  W L Wingell. 

Messrs.  Catford  Brothers,  Ilfracomhe, 

Tko  Photographs  of  Madle.  Veillard. 

Mr.  R.  Svmons.  Ten-  r. 

Photograph  entitle  1 “ A Birthday  Wish.” 

Mr.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Rochdale. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  D Bridge. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  L-ach. 

Mr.  Franklin,  Deal, 

Photograph  of  Oil  Painting,  “ Loss  of  the  Lugger  Reform.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burke,  Du  '.in, 

Photograph,  “ A Little  Bit  of  Scandal.” 

Messrs.  Downey,  Newcastle, 

Five  Photographs  of  II.R.H.  Princess  Louise. 

Three  Photographs  of  Lord  Lome. 

Messrs.  Barker  and  Smartt,  L-amington, 

Pho-ograph  of  ltev.  J C jrwen. 

Mr.  Hector,  Crediton, 

Photograph  of  nouse  at  Xymett,  Rowland. 

Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Glasgow, 

Photograph  or  Sir  John  Lumsden,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council  of  Glasgow,  1889. 
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MEDALS  AT  THE  INDIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bengal  Photographic  Society,  has  recently  been  held  in  the 
Dalhousie  Institute,  Calcutta.  From  the  report  of  the 
jury,  with  a copy  of  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the 
secretary,  we  learn  that  the  exhibition  has  been  highly 
satisfactory  ; and  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
several  English  photographers  have  taken  high  honours. 
In  the  clas  s open  to  all  comers,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  take  two  prizes  out  of  the  five  offered — a gold 
medal  for  the  best  series  of  landscapes,  and  a silver  medal 
for  a series  of  portraits  of  children.  Captain  Lyon,  whose 
magnificent  photographs  of  Indian  scenery  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  two  of  the  displays  in  Conduit  Street,  obtains  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  single  photograph.  Mr.  Netter-  j 
ville  Briggs,  successor  of  Sir.  Robinson  at  Leamington, 
obtained  a silver  medal  for  portraits.  The  report  runs 
as  follows : — 

We  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society,  that  aftercare- 
ful inspection  of  the  photographs  now  exhibited  in  the  Dalhousie 
Institute,  we  have  adjudged  the  prizes  as  follows  : — 

Prize  A. — Gold  medal  for  best  single  photograph,  &c.,  to 
Captain  Lyon  for  his  picture  numbered  511. 

Prize  B. — Gold  medal  for  six  pictures  by  a member  of  the 
society,  not  a photographer  by  profession,  to  Captain  Taylor. 

Prize  C.— Gold  medal  for  series  of  landscapes,  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

Prize  D. — Silver  medal  for  portraits,  to  Mr.  Netterville 
Briggs. 

Prize  E. — Silver  medal  for  serios  ot  pictures  by  a member 
of  the  society,  not  a photographer  by  profession,  &c.,  to  Captain 
Senior. 

Prize  F. — Bronze  medal  for  second  best  series  after  E,  to 
Captain  Swiney. 

Prize  G. — Silver  medal  for  series  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive 
of  antiquities,  to  Dr.  Brown. 

Prize  H. — Silver  medal  for  photographs  of  Indian  antiquities, 
by  a member  of  the  society,  to  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

Prize  J.— Silver  medal  for  photographs  of  young  children,  to 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

Prize  K. — Silver  medal  for  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  to 
Mr.  Phillips. 

We  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  series  of  photographs  of  Indian  antiquities 
by  Captain  Lyon.  As  this  gentleman  is  not  a member  of  the 
society  they  are  not,  as  a series,  eligible  for  a prize  ; but  we 
have  (with  some  difficulty  in  the  selection  among  so  many 
excellent  pictures)  awarded  the  gold  medal  (prize  A)  to  his 
No.  511.  We  also  wish  specially  to  mention  the  excellent 
specimens  of  reproduction  by  photo-zincography  exhibited  by 
Lieutenant  Waterhouse. 

We  have  selected  for  distribution  amongst  members  of  the 
society  the  photograph  to  which  we  have  adjudged  prize  A 


(No.  oil  ot  Captain  Lyon’s  series),  and  one  by  Captain  Senior, 
called  ” Jhoola  and  Sanga  over  the  River  Alaknunda.” 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Sd).  E.  Gay. 

„ Thos.  S.  Isaac. 

„ W.  G.  Murray,  Capt. 


PHOTO-ENAMELLING  PROCESSES. 

The  beauty  of  photographs  burnt- in  on  ceramic  surfaces 
is  beyond  controversy,  their  durability  beyond  cavil ; and 
there  are  various  processes  of  producing  them  accessible 
to  photographers  without  trammel.  Notwithstanding  these 
things,  the  introduction  of  this  perfect  form  of  photo- 
graphy for  portraiture  lags  strangely.  For  at  least 
ten  or  a dozen  years  beautiful  results  of  this  process  have 
been  seen  from  time  to  time : at  first,  chiefly  those  of 
M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  ; next,  those  of  other  continental 
artists  ; and,  during  the  last  few  years,  not  inferior  to  any, 
those  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  our  own  country.  The 
apparent  apathy  or  indifference  of  photographers  is  here, 
as  in  relation  to  other  new  processes,  due,  doubtless,  to 
several  causes.  As  in  the  case  of  carbon,  successful  pho- 
tographers have  not,  or  fancy  they  have  not,  time  for  ex- 
periment in  acquiring  skill  in  entirely  new  operations ; 
and  unsuccessful  photographers  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
it.  Besides,  they  have  felt  that  it  involved  risk,  and  it 
was  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  tuition.  We  are  about 
to  call  specific  attention  to  two  openings  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

We  have  before  mentioned  to  our  readers  the  fortunate 
facility  for  seeing  the  operations  and  obtaining  lessons  in 
enamelling  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Solomon,  in  Red 
Lion  Square.  Our  attention  has  more  than  once  been 
called  to  an  injustice  to  which  we  were  unintentionally 
accessory  in  reprinting  a notice  of  the  late  exhibition  from 
an  evening  journal,  in  which  some  depreciatory  remarks 
were  made  in  reference  to  the  examples  of  ceramic  photo- 
graphy. In  our  own  notice,  we  stated  that  these  exam- 
ples were  far  inferior  to  many  we  had  seen  produced  in 
Mr.  Solomon’s  establishment.  They  were,  in  fact,  a few 
specimens  from  imperfect  negatives  hastily  sent  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  simply  to  secure  a representation  in]  that 
department,  and  by  no  means  fair  examples  of  the  work 
M.  Walter  Paul,  operator  at  Dir.  Solomon’s,  usually  pro- 
duces by  the  processes  taught.  For  those  willing  to 
1 acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  this  charming  branch  of 
portraiture,  and  to  work  it  out,  by  patient  skill,  to  per- 
fection, these  lessons  will  be  very  valuable,  and  the  charge 
I is  comparatively  insignificant. 

I The  next  facility  for  acquiring  the  photo-ceramic  artclaims 

still  wider  ground  and  higher  terms.  We  have  repeatedly 
j referred  to  the  high  perfection  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  enamels 
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as  unsurpassed  by  the  excellence  of  any  others  we  have 
seen.  For  some  time,  Mr.  Henderson  has  undertaken  the 
production  of  enamels,  not  only  for  his  own  clientelle,  but  for 
the  trade.  His  health  does  not  permit  him,  however,  to 
attend  to  his  work  with  comfort,  and  he  proposes  to  teach 
a certain  number  of  photographers  his  method  upon  terms 
which  will  be  found  detailed  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  sum  at  which  Mr.  Henderson  values  his  process  is  one 
thousand  pounds.  He  proposes  to  divide  this  into  forty 
sums  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  teaching  forty  pupils, 
each  of  whom  will  be  placed  under  bond  to  preserve  the 
secret.  The  whole  extra  cost  for  plant  to  carry  on  the 
process  Mr.  Ileuderson  estimates  at  ten  shillings  ; and  he 
regards  his  process  as  so  simple  that  skill  in  its  practice 
may  be  easily  and  certainly  acquired  ; and,  as  the  prices 
obtained  are  generally  highly  remunerative,  the  first  in- 
vestment will  very  quickly  be  recovered  by  the  photo- 
grapher. We  need  only  add  our  conviction  that  photo- 
enamelling  is  one  of  the  coming  branches  of  portraiture 
which  professional  photographers  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


Jfump  JJlisaUawa. 

The  photographic  manipulators,  MM.  Quidde  and  Meicke, 
who  left  Berlin  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  make 
observations  at  Strasburg  and  Metz,  were  last  heard  of  as 
having  gone  into  central  France  to  lend  assistance  with  the 
active  armies,  and  are,  it  is  supposed,  with  the  Crown 
Prince’s  headquarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  method  employed  by  the  postal  authorities  in  France 
for  reducing,  and  afterwards  amplifying,  despatches  and 
correspondence  to  be  sent  by  carrier  pigeon,  was  that  des- 
cribed in  Moitessier’s  book  on  micro- photography. 

Dr.  Stolze  has  made  some  special  experiments  in  con- 
nexion with  the  use  of  organic  substances  in  developing  solu- 
tions, and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a cane-sugar 
solution,  added  in  minute  proportions,  gives  very  good  re- 
sults. Milk,  sugar,  gelatine,  caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  and 
glycocoll,  were  all  tried,  but  cane-sugar  was  the  most  rapid 
in  its  action.  If  a large  proportion  of  sugar  is  used — say 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron — a thick, 
slimy  compound  is  formed,  which  hinders  very  much  the 
development  of  the  image. 

M.  Wolter — who  has,  it  appears,  been  much  occupied  with 
the  Lichtdruck  process — lately  called  the  attention  of  the 
member’s  of  the  Berlin  Society  to  the  poisonous  character  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  He  complains  of  having  suffered 
much  from  sores  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  upon  the  hands 
and  arms,  produced  by  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the 
bichromate.  The  best  remedy  for  these  sores  M.  Wolter 
believes  to  be  paper-oil,  the  liquid  obtained  by  burning 
paper  slowly  and  incompletely.  According  to  M.  Kruger, 
the  healing  nature  of  this  oil  is  due  to  the  presence  of  cre- 
osote, and  therefore,  possibly,  ordinary  tar  would  be  iust  as 
efficient. 

Professor  Krippendorf  publishes  the  final  articles  of  his 
series  of  papers  on  Simpsontype  in  Helios,  detailing  the 
manufacture  and  employment  of  collodio-chloride  paper  very 
fully. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  just  now  in  the  purchase  of 
pictures  of  the  war.  Many  sham  productions  of  this  kind 
are,  it  is  said,  got  up  in  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  foreign 
markets. 

In  Licht  appears  an  interesting  article  on  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline  ; it  is  trom 
the  pen  of  M.  It.  F.  Poppe. 

Mil.  Bomler  and  Hoffman,  of  Dresden,  have  elaborated  a 
Lichtdruck  process,  the  productions  of  which  are  said  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Some  coloured  and  uncoloured  collodion  films  were  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Dresden  Society  submitted  to  the  in 
spection  of  the  members  by  M.  Motileff.  These  pellicles 


are  said  to  be  of  a hard  and  horny  nature,  and  not  liable  to 
tear,  being,  therefore,  very  suitable  for  the  support  of  nega- 
tive or  positive  films,  as  likewise  for  the  gelatine  matrix  in 
the  Woodburytype  method.  The  inventor  stated  that  the 
cost  of  these  films  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  material 
necessary  in  their  preparation,  and  promised  further  parti- 
culars as  soon  as  the  matter  had  been  fully  elaborated. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Reutlinger  at  Paris  has  been 
cairied  on  uninterruptedly  during  the  siege,  as  many  as 
eleven  employes  having  been  engaged  therein  during  the  time. 
Communication  with  the  head  of  the  firm  was  maintained 
by  balloon  post.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  the  invalu- 
able use  made  of  photography  as  a means  of  facilitating 
correspondence  with  friends  outside  the  walls,  that  Parisian 
operators  have  been  busily  employed  during  the  four  months 
of  the  besiegement. 

M.  Hallenbcck,  in  the  Archiv,  says  that  an  addition  of 
four  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  per  ounce  of  collodion  (30 
grammes)  renders  the  same  very  sensitive.  An  almost 
instantaneous  collodion  may  be  ensured  by  dissolving  one 
drop  of  pure  cod  liver  oil  in  eight  grammes  of  ether,  and 
adding  this  to  fifteen  ounces  of  collodion. 

The  constitution  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  has 
undergone  great  change.  The  president,  M.  Martin,  and 
secretary,  M.  Schrank  (late  editor  of  the  Correspondenz) 
have  resigned,  an  l in  their  stead  have  been  chosen  Dr. 
Horuig  as  president,  and  M.  Jenik  as  secretary.  Among 
the  committee  are  to  be  found  the  well-known  names  of 
Ludwig  Angerer,  Fritz  Luckhardt,  A.  Melingo,  Ludwig 
Schrank,  Carl  Krziwanek,  C.  Haack,  A.  Martin,  & c. 

In  the  Journal  der  pracktischcn  Chemic,  M.  Bottger 
enumerates  a series  of  experiments  recently  undertaken  with 
some  double  iodides,  which,  on  being  warmed,  undergo  a 
change  of  colour. 

Mr.  Woodbury  has  recently  written  to  the  Berlin  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  to  correct  some  mis- 
understanding which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  London  Woodburytype  establish- 
ment. In  his  letter,  Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  instead  of 
being  able  to  produce  but  200  prints  daily  from  six  presses, 
it  is  possible  to  turn  out  as  many  as  8,000  cabinet  pictures 
per  diem,  or  double  that  number  of  cartes-de-visite,  there 
being  as  many  as  thirty  printing  presses  now  at  work. 

When  a plate  has  been  kept  so  long  in  the  frame  that  it 
becomes  dry  before  development,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
with  star-like  crystals,  it  is  a good  plan,  says  the  Archiv, 
to  coat  the  margin  of  tho  film  with  shellac  varuish,  and 
then  to  immerse  it  in  an  unserviceable  silver  bath.  In  this 
way  the  crystals  are  soon  dissolved  away,  especially  if  a 
little  agitation  of  the  liquid  is  caused,  and  the  plate  may 
then  be  operated  upon  in  the  urual  manner. 

According  to  the  Archiv,  tho  Victoria  card  has  made  way 
in  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and  in  Westphalia.  Many  photo- 
graphers have  been  doing  as  much  business  in  them  as  in 
cartes-de-visite. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  THE  VICTORIA  CARD. 

BY  •‘TYRO.” 

Many  are  the  valuable  hints  given  by  the  Editor,  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  photographic  enterprise  ; and  his  able 
advocacy  of  all  matters  possessing  a prospective  source  of 
profit  shows  how  mindful  he  is  ol  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
scribers. Yet  how  rarely  are  these  hints  acted  upon  by 
those  for  whose  especial  benefit  they  are  gratuitously  given  ! 
This  seeming  indifference  and  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
professional  men  to  break  from  their  come-day  go- day 
system  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  cannot  fail  to  act  pre- 
judicially to  their  interests. 

Anything  which  tends  to  give  an  impetus  to  business 
should  heartily  commend  itself  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  man  whose  power  of  vision  is  not  coufined  to  tho 
limit  of  his  no6e.  Pnmpt  action  in  the  adoption  of  new 
ideas  is  the  characteristic  of  our  American  and  continental 
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brethren  ; but,  unfortunately,  with  us  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  future  of  photography  will  depend  more  and  more  upon  j 
tha  energy  and  skill  displayed  by  its  professors  ; therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  exercise  all  possible  ability,  combined  with 
tact  and  perseverance,  in  order  to  secure  anything  like  com- 
mercial success. 

The  liberality  of  Mons.  Salomon,  Blanchard,  Robinson, 
and  others,  in  communicating  their  experience,  has  had  due 
weight  (in  an  artistic  sense)  with  the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  photographic  profession,  and  the  growing  desire  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  these  masters  of  the  ait  has  a cheery 
and  healthy  look  tor  the  future. 

But  while  we  are  fully  alive-  to  the  manipulatory  excel- 
lence as  displayed  in  the  work  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
has  undoubtedly  been  brought  about  by  the  masterly  exam- 
ples of  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  we  should  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  other  sources,  which  might  furnish  still  further 
facilities  for  progressive  improvement.  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Victoria  Card  we  have  all  the  promise  of  an  artistic 
novelty  and  a commercial  success.  The  extra  marginal 
space  gained  in  this  new  size  of  card  would  afford  increased 
scope  for  the  display  of  pictorial  effect,  and,  in  other 
respects,  would  be  a decided  improvement  upon  the  present 
miserable  cramped  productions.  The  increasing  demand  for 
large  bust  pictures  and  three-quarter  portraits  imperatively 
calls  for  some  more  suitable  size,  and  more  especially  is  this 
want  felt  in  those  portraits  of  large  heads,  the  scanty  mar- 
gin of  which  robs  them  of  character,  depth,  and  finish.  I 
verily  believe  that  this  new  style  of  picture  would  completely 
revolutionize  the  present  state  of  things,  and  create  a demand 
second  only  to  the  carte  mania. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  very  desirable  change,  it 
is  essential  that  thore  be  little  or  no  deviation  from  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  prices.  Of  course,  my  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  three  and-sixpenny  gentlemen,  but  has  reference  only 
to  prices  consistent  with  good  work.  This  I hold  to  be  a 
sine  qua  non  to  success,  for  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  partial  failure  of  the  cabinet  portrait  in  this  country 
is  solely  attributable  to  the  extra  charge.  The  gay  Parisian 
thinks  little  of  his  gold  napoleon  provided  there  is  pleasure 
at  the  end  of  it,  no  matter  what  form  that  pleasure  may 
assume  ; and  equally  indifferent  is  the  owner  of  the  almighty 
dollar  ; but  your  sober  Briton  invariably  looks  twice  at  his 
shilling  before  he  parts  company,  hence  the  desirability  of 
providing  a novelty  without  making  any  alarming  inroad 
upon  his  pocket.  There  are  doubtless  many  difficulties  and 
prejudices  to  overcome,  but,  once  the  thing  is  fairly  set 
going,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a successful  issue  ; and,  as 
the  interest  of  the  album  manufacturer  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  photographer,  it  would  manifestly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  to  bring  the  matter  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  former,  by  at  once  applying  himself  to  the 
manufacture  of  a suitable  and  moderate-priced  album,  and 
thoroughly  pushing  it  through  the  country  ; and  the  latter, 
by  the  aid  of  advertisement,  by  the  introduction  of  new  and 
artistic  show  cards,  and  otherwise,  by  every  available  means 
in  his  power,  giving  publicity  to  the  same.  That  photo- 
graphy requires  some  really  attractive  feature  to  rouse  it  from 
its  present  lethargic  state  is  the  humble  but  firm  conviction 
of  one  of  its  votaries. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIME  LIGHT  IN  MICRO- 
PHOTOGRAPHY. ] 

BY  CARL  HAACK* 

The  production  of  extensive  enlargements  in  micro-photo- 
graphy is  often  a task  beset  with  difficulties,  from  the  fact 
that  sunlight  is  usually  required  for  the  purpose ; for  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  sun  it  is  impossible  almost  to  obtain  sharp- 
ness, except  in  the  middle  of  the  image,  so  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  a small  compass. 
Photographs  of  small  size — of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter — 
when  the  magnifying  power  is  not  very  great,  may,  it  is 

* riiotoijra [thische  Correspondent. 


true,  be  produced  by  means  of  diffused  light ; but  when 
the  diameter  of  the  illuminated  field  amounts  to  five  inches 
or  thereabouts,  sufficient  light  cannot  be  obtained  to  yield 
a satisfactory  result  unless  the  sun  is  shining  ; and  as  in 
winter  it  is  rare  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
sunlight,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  resort  to  artificial  illumin- 
ation as  a welcome  alternative. 

With  a good  petroleum  lamp,  enlargements  of  a sketchy 
nature  may  be  produced  when  the  object  enlarged  is  free 
from  colour  ; but  any  trace  of  the  latter  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  result.  In  the  lime  light,  however,  we  have 
a source  of  illumination  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  powerful 
as  that  of  a petroleum  lamp,  and  one,  therefore,  which 
should  satisfy  all  our  wants. 

Besides  the  lime  light,  there  are  the  magnesium  and 
electric  lights,  which  have  been  recommended  for  purposes 
of  this  nature.  To  the  magnesium  light  there  is  the  two- 
fold objection  of  its  expense  (one  hour’s  consumption  cost- 
ing about  five  florins),  and  the  unsteadiness  of  the  flame,  the 
burning  wire  causing  a trembling  of  the  illuminated  field 
upon  the  focussing  glass,  and  even  of  the  image  itself 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  thus  producing  an  indis- 
tinct picture.  The  electric  light  exhibits  the  same  defect, 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  carbon  points  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  perfect  repose  during  the  employment  of  the 
lamp  ; and  there  is,  moreover,  the  circumstance  of  main- 
taining in  order  a large  Bunsen  battery  of  some  twenty 
elements  to  be  considered. 

For  enlargements  up  to  seven  hundred  diameters,  it  is 
sufficient  to  employ  a spirit-lamp  with  the  lime  light,  in 
place  of  either  hydrogen  or  coal-gas,  so  that  one  has  only 
to  trouble  oneself  about  the  oxygen.  The  latter  is  con- 
veyed to  the  flame  by  means  of  a very  fine  tube,  being 
blown  upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
and  thus  forming  a small  bright  spot.  This  illumination 
thus  afforded,  by  the  use  of  Flossl’s  system  F in  combina- 
tion with  No.  2 eye-piece,  and  with  a camera  drawn  out 
about  one  foot  and  a-half,  will  yield  an  enlargement  of 
seven  hundred  diameters  after  an  exposure  of  five  minutes 
with  a wet  plate.  If  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
desiccation  of  the  plate,  so  that  an  exposure  of  twenty 
minutes  may  be  given,  an  enlargement  of  1,400  diameters 
may  be  secured  with  the  camera  pulled  out  to  twice  the 
above  named  distance.  When  hydrogen  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  in- 
creased, and  a shorter  exposure  is  then  required. 

The  above  data  are  based  upon  the  enlargement  of 
colourless  objects — as,  for  instance,  diatomacae — those  of 
a tinted  nature  necessitating  longer  exposure.  To  pre- 
vent the  drying  up  of  the  plate,  I find  it  the  best  plan  to 
cover  over  the  prepared  film  with  a sheet  of  thin  white 
plate  glass  of  the  same  dimensions,  upon  the  margins  of 
which  very  thin  strips  of  whalebone  have  been  cemented, 
to  prevent  any  contact  with  and  injury  to  the  collodion. 
In  this  way  the  evaporation  of  moisture  is  prevented,  and 
the  collodion  plate  may  remain  exposed  for  a full  hour 
without  deteriorating  in  any  way.  If,  however,  one  ope- 
rates in  a cooler  locality  than  that  in  which  the  plate  was 
first  prepared,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a condensation 
takes  place  upon  the  protecting  glass,  thus  rendering  the 
image  blurred  and  somewhat  under-exposed.  To  remedy 
this,  the  glass  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  coated  with 
a very  thin  and  carefully  filtered  solution  of  gelatine  or 
albumen,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
even  by  breathing  upon  the  surface  no  deposit  of  moisture 
takes  place  to  destroy  or  impair  its  transparency.  Other 
methods  for  preserving  the  collodion  film  in  a moist  con- 
dition— as,  for  instance,  the  addition  to  the  silver  bath  of 
such  substances  as  nitrate  of  magnesia,  glycerine,  &c. — are, 
according  to  my  experience,  either  injurious  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness or  clearness  of  the  film.  If  an  hour’s  exposure  is 
not  objected  to,  it  is  best  to  use  a dry  plate  at  once,  which 
will  be  found  to  give  a finer  picture  than  a wet  negative. 
For  enlargements  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  diameters 
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an  exposure  of  from  half  to  two  minutes  suffices  with  a wet 
plate. 

As  only  a very  small  illuminating  source  is  necessary — 
of,  however,  the  greatest  possible  intensity — one  cubic  foot 
of  oxygen  will  suffice  for  the  production  of  four  to  eight 
negatives  if  an  economical  arrangement  is  made,  and  the 
preliminary  rough  focussing  of  the  image  is  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  a petroleum  lamp.  The  preparation  of  a cubic 
foot  of  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash  costs  but  about 
fivepence,  and  the  manipulations  necessary  for  the  purpose 
are  quickly  and  easily  performed. 

The  jet  of  the  gas  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may 
be  approached  to  or  receded  from  the  spirit  flames  and 
lime  cylinder,  so  that  the  stream  of  gas  can  be  directed 
towards  the  hottest  portion  of  the  glowing  material. 
Especially  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  the  burners  devised 
by  Dr.  Monckhoven  for  his  enlarging  apparatus,  with 
which,  if  desired,  the  spirit  lamp  may  be  employed  instead 
of  a second  gas.  The  artificial  magnesia  cylinders,  too, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  this  journal,  are  more 
readily  heated  to  a glowing  whiteness  and  yield  a brighter 
light  than  columns  made  from  ordinary  burnt  lime,  the 
occasional  burning  away  and  hollowing  out  of  the  former 
during  combustion  having  no  material  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  light. 

To  render  the  light  more  intense,  and  also  to  lead  the 
rays  in  a proper  direction,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  Monckhoven’s  enlarging  apparatus,  to  employ  a con- 
denser of  but  small  dimensions.  This  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses  of  short  focus  fitted  together,  the 
illuminating  source  being  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  lens. 
From  this  the  rays  go  in  a parallel  direction  through  the 
second  one,  which,  again,  projects  at  its  focus  on  the  further 
side  a circle  of  light,  and  according  to  the  lens  employed 
this  circle  is  thrown  either  through  the  object  in  the 
optical  system,  or  allowed  to  coincide  with  the  object 
itself. 

The  condenser  should  be  perfectly  achromatic,  and,  if 
possible,  also  aplanatic,  and  possess  a focus  of  from  one 
to  two  inches.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  same  are  large, 
more  light  is,  of  course,  concentrated ; but  then,  again, 
the  length  of  focus  being  increased,  the  source  of  illumi- 
nation must  of  necessity  be  placed  at  a greater  distance. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
diminishes  by  the  square  of  the  distance.  Satisfactory 
results  have  I obtained  by  employing  Plossl’s  No.  1 eye- 
piece as  condenser  after  the  lenses  had  been  placed  at  a 
less  distance — half  an  inch — from  each  other,  the  same  data 
as  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  exposure  being  found 
suitable  for  this  condenser. 

According  to  the  position  of  the  lenses  is  the  object 
illuminated  in  various  ways,  either  with  converging  rays 
when  the  focus  is  behind,  or  with  diverging  rays  when  the 
focus  is  in  front  of  the  object.  One  may  work  also  with 
parallel  rays  if  behind  the  condenser  a diverging  lens  is 
placed.  The  first  mode  of  lighting  up  is  that  most  suitable 
for  the  majority  of  instances,  although  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  draw  up  any  general  rules  on  the  subject.  It 
is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  object,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  a decision  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the 
method  of  illumination  which  reproduces  the  greatest  de- 
tail. It  may,  however,  always  be  considered  certain  that 
when  weak  lenses  are  employed  the  focus  should  fallinto  the 
system,  while  with  powerful  ones  the  focus  must  fall  upon 
the  object.  In  the  latter  case  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
is  obtained  just  where,  on  account  of  the  light  weakness 
of  the  lens,  it  is  the  most  required. 

If  the  condenser  happens  to  be  too  close  to  the  object, 
one  obtains  traces  of  light  defraction  upon  the  picture, 
which  operates  very  injuriously  ; the  eye  is,  however,  soon  I 
accustomed  by  practice  to  find  the  proper  place  for  the  I 
condenser  when  focussing  the  image  upon  the  matt  glass. 
The  whole  illuminating  system  must  be  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  easily  removed  from  the  axis  of  the  microscope  | 


when  necessary,  or  made  to  send  the  rays  in  a slanting 
direction  or  from  above  in  the  case  of  opaque  objects.  If 
compelled  to  employ  a mirror  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting 
the  light  from  its  direct  path,  the  surface  of  this  reflector 
must  only  possess  one  surface — or,  in  other  words,  it  must 
be  a polished  metal  plate,  or  a glass  silvered  upon  the  sur 
face.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  should  the  reflector  be  dulled 
or  injured  in  use,  its  pristine  brightness  is  easily  restored 
by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  of  re-silvering. 

The  focussing  of  the  image  is  managed  by  pulling  out 
the  camera  gently  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  is  effected 
upon  a well  oiled  fine  matt  screen  ; in  very  fine  objects  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  should  be  used  instead  of  ground  glass, 
the  image  being  viewed  by  means  of  a magnifier,  and 
focussed  upon  the  surface  nearest  the  lens.  If  a very  long 
camera  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  extensive  enlarge- 
ments, so  that  the  operator  cannot  work  the  screw  of  the 
microscope  himself,  it  is  best  to  avail  oneself  of  Moites- 
sier’s  proposition  to  have  a telescope,  which,  fitted  through 
an  opening  in  the  camera  near  the  lens,  allows  one  to 
observe  the  image  when  falling  upon  a white  sheet  of  paper, 
which  serves  as  focussing  screen  ; a sharp  definition  of  the 
image  is  then  secured  by  moving  the  back  of  the  camera. 

If  it  is  desired  to  work  with  monotone  light,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  any  difference  of  focus  in  the  lenses,  there 
may  be  easily  fitted  up,  between  the  condenser  and  the 
object,  a small  bath  with  plane-parallel  sides,  filled  with  a 
blue  solution.  A solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  am- 
monia is  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  but  as,  in  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  a certain  amount  of  light  is  always  lost,  it  is 
best  to  ascertain  the  focal  difference  of  each  lens  by  previous 
experiment,  and  to  bear  it  in  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  cor 
rected  upon  the  focussing  screen. 

In  all  other  details  the  apparatus  for  micro-photography 
does  not  differ  far  from  that  hitherto  in  use.  Whether 
arranged  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  for  large  or  small 
pictures,  artificial  light  may  always  be  used ; but  as  it  is 
not  my  intention  in  these  lines  to  describe  in  detail  the 
different  apparatus  that  can  be  employed,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  are  fully  enumerated  by  Moitessier  and  Bennecke, 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  books  of  those  gentlemen 
for  any  further  information.  My  purpose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  merely  <o  call  attention  to  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  lime  light  in  manipulations  of  this  kind,  and 
thus  to  render  the  operator  independent  of  the  caprices  of 
the  weather. 


TIIE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  IN  SICILY. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Shortly  after  passing  over  the  lava,  we  came  into  a steep 
forest  region,  not  such  a forest  as  one  sees  in  Germany,  but 
consisting  of  stunted  trees,  mostly  oak,  sparsely  scattered 
about.  Our  way  now  lay  up  a narrow  gorge,  having  for 
its  bed  a narrow  lava  stream,  of  which  there  are  many  to 
be  seen  in  this  region.  During  our  ascent  the  sky  became 
overcast,  a strong  northerly  wind  arose,  and  heavy  sus- 
picious looking  clouds  drifted  over  the  mountain.  Affairs 
became  worse  as  we  progressed,  and,  suffering  personally 
from  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  my  position  was  by  no 
means  a comfortable  one.  At  last  we  reached  a stony 
hut  on  the  margin  of  the  forest,  a sort  of  rough  hunting 
box,  and  here  we  took  up  our  quarters.  A barometrical 
reading  showed  our  height  to  be  4,800  feet,  and  by  reason 
of  the  boisterous  nature  of  the  wind,  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  guide’s  statement  that  a hut  situated 
higher  up,  called  the  Casa  Inglese,  was  difficult  of  access, 
it  was  decided  to  remain  altogether  at  the  Casa  Perentina. 
But  a very  limited  view  was  possible  over  the  landscape  ; 
the  Bay  of  Catania  and  the  Lake  of  Lentiui  were  visible, 
but  the  clouds  narrowed  the  prospect  very  much.  Night 
came  ou,  and  the  provisions  we  had  brought  with  us  pro- 
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vided  a frugal  supper.  A capital  fire  was  made  up  on  the 
hearth,  which  warmed,  in  some  degree,  our  stiffened  limbs, 
and  Professor  Roscoe,  by  way  of  an  agreeable  surprise, 
provided  us  with  some  chocolate  of  his  own  making.  Our 

fiarty  consisted  of  one  American  (General  Abbott)  and  one 
talian  (M.  Silvestri),  a chemist  of  Catania,  to  whom  I 
am  under  some  obligation  for  friendly  assistance  in  the 
way  of  chemicals  and  apparatus  from  his  laboratory,  and 
aid  in  the  organization  of  my  arrangements ; M.  Silvestri 
was  detailed  to  undertake  physical  observations.  Then 
there  was  Professor  Roscoe,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Bowen, 
for  spectroscopic  work ; Mr.  Harris,  for  the  polariscope ; 
and  Mr.  Darwin,  who  was  to  sketch  the  corona.  Thus 
every  necessary  preparation  was  made  and  arranged,  there 
being,  indeed,  only  one  thing  else  to  be  controlled,  and 
that  was  the  weather,  which  appeared  likely  to  set  at 
nought  all  our  endeavours.  The-  wind  became  a storm  at 
midnight,  and  whistled  through  the  hut  in  so  gruesome  a 
manner  as  to  make  one  believe  that  not  only  earthly,  but 
also  subterranean,  powers  were  at  work,  for  we  were,  in 
truth,  sleeping  literally  upon  a volcano.  As  we  sought 
our  couch  of  straw  for  the  night,  the  rain  poured  down 
upon  the  roof,  changing  soon,  however,  into  sleet  and 
snow ; the  fire  was  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  during  which,  however,  we  could  sleep  but  little ; 
aud  on  the  next  morning  we  found  the  hut  surrounded  by 
a fall  of  fresh  snow,  while  dense  clouds  impeded  our  view 
altogether.  Professor  Silvestri  made  a barometrical  ob- 
servation, and  found  the  column  had  fallen  7-9  millimetres 
since  the  previous  evening.  Matters  appeared  critical, 
and  in  the  meantime  our  guide  arrived  from  below  (he 
having  returned  to  our  starting  point  during  the  night) 
with  the  intelligence  that  fine  weather  prevailed  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Under  these  circumstances  we  discussed 
the  advisability  of  descending  at  once  and  making  our 
observations  at  Nicolosi.  At  eight  o’clock,  however,  the 
sun  suddenly  burst  through  the  clouds,  the  wind  dispersed 
the  mist,  and  we  saw  above  us  the  snowy  summit  of  Mount 
Etna.  Hope  inspired  us,  and  we  at  once  set  up  our  in- 
struments. I forthwith  took  a few  photographs  of  our- 
selves and  also  of  the  landscape,  and  found  the  intensity 
of  the  light  to  be  extremely  great.  One  misfortune  befel 
me : while  developing  a plate  in  the  tent,  the  guide,  not- 
withstanding my  strict  instructions  to  the  contrary,  left 
my  American  camera,  and  this,  carried  away  by  the  wind 
and  storm,  fell  into  an  old  well-shaft.  I was  astonished, 
on  my  return,  to  find  both  guide  and  camera  goue ; the 
first  1 discovered  chatting  quietly  with  his  companion, 
while  the  second  I found,  to  my  horror,  broken  into  pieces 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Fortunately,  the  freshly  fallen 
snow  had  considerably  broken  the  fall,  and  the  damage 
was  found  to  be  repairable,  for  the  excellent  Busch  lenses 
had  not  suffered  in  any  way.  We  therefore  made  our- 
selves ready  for  action,  and  arranged  our  instruments  suit- 
ably for  the  observations.  I worked  with  two  cameras,  my 
idea  being  to  prepare  the  plates  ten  minutes  before  the 
eclipse,  and  to  expose  during  totality. 

There  came  up,  however,  shortly  before  a quarter  past 
twelve,  a yellowish  cloud  of  monster  proportions,  just  as 
we  were  observing  the  first  contact.  The  cloud  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  partially  covering  the  sky,  and  we 
watched  it  with  bated  breath  as  it  began  slowly,  but  per- 
ceptibly, to  increase  in  size.  Presently  the  solar  sickle 
could  be  seen  only  partially  through  rents  in  the  clouds, 
and  then  the  mist  began  to  form  an  impenetrable  homo- 
geneous mass,  while  a storm  of  hail  rattled  down  upon  us ; 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  our  delicate  in 
struments  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  take  them 
under  cover  ; and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  totality 
arrived.  My  plates  were  ready ; five  minutes  before 
totality  I exposed  one  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  direction 
of  the  sun,  now  covered  with  dense  mist,  giving  an  expo- 
sure of  thirty  seconds.  Soon  it  became  darker,  aud  one 
minute  before  totality  I repeated  the  experiment ; then 


came  totality  : first,  a greyish  blue  glimmering,  then  a dark 
grey  atmosphere,  but  yet  light  enough  to  enable  one  to 
distinguish  the  time  on  a watch,  and  the  other  observers 
standing  in  the  snow  some  hundred  paces  off.  I exposed 
my  plate  again  during  totality— viz.,  at  three  minutes 
after  two — giving  an  exposure  of  sixty  seconds.  At  the 
close,  it  became  suddenly  lighter  around  us,  a peculiar 
rosy  haze  enveloping  us,  which  soon  changed  into  the 
ordinary  light  of  a grey,  misty  day.  The  phenomenon 
which  had  brought  us  hundreds  — and  some  even  thousands 
— of  miles  to  witness,  which  had  cost  great  trouble  and 
study,  besides  much  time  and  money,  had  past  away,  and 
wa3,  for  us,  irrevocably  gone ; our  efforts  and  exertion  had 
been,  indeed,  in  vain.  In  a storm  of  rain  and  hail  we 
packed  up  our  instruments,  and  twenty  minutes  afterwards 
the  clouds  broke  up  and  the  sun  came  out  as  if  to  mock  us 
for  our  pains. 

I developed  the  plate  I had  exposed  to  the  clouds.  The 
first  third  thereof  (exposed  five  minutes  before  totality) 
exhibited  but  a slight  action  of  light ; the  next  third  (ex- 
posed one  minute  before  totality)  had  been  affected,  but  in 
a less  degree ; and  the  last  third  of  the  plate  (exposed 
during  totality)  afforded  no  trace  whatever  of  any  chemical 
action.  It  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that  a chemical  action 
does  exist  during  totality,  from  the  fact  that  the  shadow 
of  the  moon  covers  only  a portion  of  the  blue  sky,  and 
there  remains  some  portion  on  the  further  side  of  the 
eclipse  margin  which  reflects  active  light  rays.  Against 
our  own  misfortune,  however,  we  could  bear  up ; but  we 
feared  that  as  the  cloud  passed  off  in  a southerly  direction 
to  Catania  and  Augusta,  the  same  would  also  upset  the 
arrangements  of  our  friends  at  those  points ; and  so,  indeed, 
it  turned  out. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  General  Abbott  and 
three  amateurs  from  Vicenza  arrived  at  our  hut,  having 
been  stationed  higher  up  the  mountain,  without,  however, 
enjoying  better  fortune.  Hastily  we  packed  up  our  appa- 
ratus, and  turned  our  faces  at  dusk  towards  Nicolosi,  flashes 
of  lightning  being  visible  every  now  and  then  in  the  un- 
clouded landscape. 

At  Nicolosi  we  fell  in  with  the  American  Professors 
Peters  and  Einbeck,  who  had  seen  even  less  than  our- 
selves. Only  the  last  phase  of  the  eclipse  had  been  visible 
to  them,  and  Einbeck  had  been  able  to  recognize  Venus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  After  partaking  together  of  a 
couvivial  meal  we  returned  to  Catania,  where  we  found 
some  other  observers — Lockyer  and  the  American  photo- 
graphers— who  had  only  seen  the  last  five  seconds  of  the 
eclipse  behind  the  clouds.  Chapman  had  been  able,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary,  but  very  powerful,  lens,  to  obtain 
a picture  of  the  sun  among  the  clouds  during  this  short 
interval.  From  Fort  Augusta  the  intelligence  we  received 
was  hardly  more  satisfactory ; and  everywhere,  indeed,  were 
heard  complaints  of  the  weather ; at  Syracuse  alone  were 
the  results  at  all  good,  aud  here  five  pictures  were  obtained 
during  totality,  among  which  were  two  of  the  corona. 

Those  most  favourably  situated  were  Professors  Pierce 
and  Watson,  of  America,  who  watched  the  corona  from  a 
country  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Guiliano,  where 
they  were  able  to  observe  its  profile,  structure,  and  spec- 
trum. The  polariscope  observer  found  that  the  light  of 
the  corona  is  polarized,  and  by  means  of  spectroscopic  re- 
sults— the  details  of  which  will  be  published  hereafter — it 
was  positively  decided  that  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun 
itself,  aud  is  not  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 
Watson  saw  it  in  the  form  nearly  of  a perfect  circle,  seven 
minutes  in  height. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  photographers  at  Fort 
Augusta  we  have,  as  yet,  learnt  nothing.  Large  masse? 
of  protuberances  were  observed  during  the  totality,  and 
despite,  therefore,  the  unfavourableness  of  the  weather,  the 
results  obtained  are  really  very  important.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  observers  in  Spain,  Algiers,  and  Tunis  were 
favoured  with  better  fortune  than  ourselves, 
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THE  COMING  SEASON,  AND  WHAT  SHALL  W E 
DO  IN  IT? 

BY  E.  DUNMORE.* 

“ Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  So  the  season 
for  increased  activity  among  the  photographers — or,  I might 
say,  as  far  as  Londoners  are  concerned,  an  awakening  from 
a state  of  torpor — will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  shortly  arrive,  when 
a general  ovtrlmuling  of  out-door  apparatus,  cameras,  &c., 
will  take  place,  new  processes  tried,  or,  at  least,  experiments 
on  an  extended  scale  made,  and  the  shadows  that  are  cast 
will  be  caught  and  boxed  by  hundreds  of  amateurs  and 
professionals.  We  will  now  consider  how  these  said  shadows 
can  be  most  advantageously  collected. 

With  the  exception  of  a more  extended  scale  of  dry-plate 
processes,  photography  remains  much  in  the  same  state  as 
for  several  years  past.  The  same  rules  require  observation, 
and  the  same  sequence  of  manipulations  is  adopted.  The 
most  conspicuous  alterations  consist  in  the  finished  proofs, 
and  not  in  the  negatives  themselves.  Land  and  sky  must, 
in  all  cases,  receive  separate  treatment.  In  these  utilitarian 
times  the  majority  of  photographers  confine  their  attention 
to  the  smaller  class  of  pictures  in  preference  to  the  more 
artistic  and  imposing  sizes ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
present,  the  smaller  sizes  pay  best,  any  more  than  there  is 
no  doubt  that  large  size  is  an  important  element  in  making 
a general  and  favourable  impression  on  the  picture-loving 
public.  The  commercial  and  artistic  sides  of  the  question 
in  this  particular  certainly  do  not  pull  together  kindly  ; if 
we  can  by  any  means  make  them  do  so  the  advantage  to  all 
will  be  apparent. 

It  is  evident  from  the  careful  study  of  exhibited  works 
that  many  of  those  photographers  who  seldom  get  beyond 
the  10  by  8 size,  and  never  produce  large  pictures,  are  quite 
capable  of  doing  so,  if  their  attention  were  turned  to  it,  as 
those  who  have  really  done  so.  We  may  safely  say  that  it 
is  not  for  lack  of  skill  that  large  pictures  are  so  few  and  far 
between.  That  the  enlargement  of  small  negatives  can  be 
very  successfully  achieved  we  know  ; but  unless  the  original 
small  negatives  are  expressly  arranr/ed  and  taken  for"  this 
purpose,  they  only  disappoint,  and  end  in  failure.  An 
artistically  grouped  picture,  with  cleverly  managed  light 
and  shade,  on  a small  scale,  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  poor, 
tame,  and  insipid  when  enlarged  many  diameters  ; grand 
masses  of  light  and  shade  turn  out  patchy  and  spotty,  and 
in  the  wrong  places. 

Some  will  ask — How  shall  we  avoid  it?  Simply  by 
cultivating  our  judgment,  and  paying  more  attention  to 
nature  herself,  and  less  to  the  focussing  screen.  There  must 
be,  of  course,  more  artistic  talent  brought  into  play  to  make 
a large  successful  picture  than  a small  one,  as  a mistake  is 
so  much  more  conspicuous,  and  makes  itself  felt,  where,  in  a 
small  work,  it  would  be  overlooked.  These  are  matters, 
however,  easily  remedied.  I would  recommend  photo- 
graphers to  take  one  or  two  negatives  in  the  coming  season, 
especially  for  enlargement,  when  a happy  combination  of 
place  and  circumstance  put  such  in  their  way  as  suitable 
subjects.  The  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion and  beauty  of  the  resulting  picture  amply  compensate 
for  the  trouble.  Two  or  three  hundred  clever  pictures  on 
whole-sheet  paper  (23  by  18)  would  form  an  exhibition  the 
like  of  which  the  British  public  has  never  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  admiring.  Who  can  tell  what  such  an 
exhibition  would  do  for  the  interest  of  photographers,  com- 
mercially and  Aesthetically  ? Every  photographer  who 
possesses  even  the  most  diminutive  of  apparatus  has  it  in 
his  power  to  aid  in  such  a display,  providing  he  has  the 
requisite  art  culture. 

As  to  the  enlargement,  I believe  there  are  many  firms 
who  would  undertake  that  part  of  the  business  wh  .re  the 
photographer  cannot  do  it  himself.  Enlarged  paper  nega- 
tives seem  to  be  most  suitable,  as  the  resulting  print  is  so 
much  more  under  control.  The  production  of  such  paper 
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negatives,  probably,  might  become  an  industry  of  itself, 

extensive  and  remunerative. 

We  will  now,  without  making  any  invidious  comparisons, 
consider  what  are  the  most  suitable  lenses  to  use  for  ordinary 
outdoor  work,  and  to  wbat  uses  the  different  lenses  are  to 
be  applied — what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  We  must  first 
consider  the  class  of  subject  and  the  effect  desired.  Much 
licence  is  allowable  in  this  respect,  and  will  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  ideas  of  the  operator.  If  the  subject  be  required 
to  give  the  truest  impression  of  itself,  the  old  single  land- 
scape lens  will,  perhaps,  be  best,  as  I think  a picture  of  this 
kind  will  convey  a more  truthful  idea  than  a wider  angle  or 
shorter  focus  combination. 

If  an  artistic  study  be  required,  a short  focus  wide  angle 
lens  is  most  suitable.  More  of  a picture  will  result  from  its 
use,  but  a great  depends  on  how  it  is  used.  Much  more,  in 
my  opinion,  depends  on  the  operator  than  on  the  lenses. 
These  remarks  apply  to  landscape,  not  architectural  subjects. 
Each  has  his  own  peculiarities  as  to  the  kind  of  picture  he 
prefers — so  much  so,  that  little  difficulty  is  found  in  attri- 
buting a picture  to  its  author,  if  many  from  the  same  man 
have  been  before  the  public.  Certain  rules  must  be  com- 
plied with,  no  matter  what  each  artist’s  mannerism  (not  to 
use  the  word  in  its  objectionable  sense)  may  be.  Never  will 
short-focus  lenses  with  wide  angles  be  suitable  for  distant 
views,  or  long-focus  ones  tor  near  views. 

Opticians  tell  us  that  good  lenses  do  not  distort.  Possibly 
not ; but  the  public  are  not  opticians,  and  are  apt  to  be 
rather  arbitrary  in  their  opinions,  and  in  matters  of  this 
kind  public  opinion  will  not  knock  under  to  scientific  rea- 
sons. I allude  especially  to  exaggeration  of  near  objects 
when  wide-angle  lenses  are  used  ; therefore,  in  this  respect, 
our  course  is  more  or  less  decided  for  us.  With  the  variety 
of  lenses  at  our  command,  we  should  never  be  at  a loss  in 
this  respect,  and  use  suitable  lenses  as  painters  use  suitable 
brushes. 

With  regard  to  cameras,  the  two  most  important  matters 
are  rapidity  and  lightness.  I cannot  help  thinking  a thin 
metallic  dark  slide,  containing  a moistened  felt  pad,  would 
be  a great  improvement  on  the  wooden  one  ; also,  by  having 
the  carrier  hinged,  with  its  wire  corners  so  adjusted  that  a 
thin  piece  of  glass  could  be  habitually  kept  before  the  sensi- 
tive film,  and  the  back  of  the  dark  slide  to  be  solid,  and  not 
removable.  Both  plans  have  been  before  suggested,  aud  I 
can  answer,  from  experience,  that  the  plate  of  glass  before 
the  film  is  a great  improvement,  as  it  prevents  dust  and 
evaporation,  and,  1 should  suppose,  immunity  from  those 
tantaliziug  shell-markings  in  hot  weather. 

As  to  tents,  the  most  portable  are  not  always  the  most 
pleasant  to  work  in.  Give  me  plenty  of  breathing  room, 
even  if  the  tent  be  rather  bulky  ; for,  if  a hard  day's  work 
is  to  be  done,  much  is  saved  in  fatigue  by  a roomy  tent. 
The  ether  and  acid  vapours  in  a small  one  in  hot  weather 
are  trying  in  the  extreme,  and  the  day  is  finished  with  head- 
ache and  exhaustion.  I allude  to  wet-plate  work,  for,  until 
some  plan  be  found  for  quickly  and  easily  developing  dry 
plates  that  have  an  equal  sensitiveness  to  wet,  this  process 
will  still  remain  the  process  for  professionals,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently an  imperative  necessity  to  know  what  sort  of  a pic- 
ture you  have  taken  at  the  time. 

As  to  developers,  most  photographers  have  their  own 
pet  formulas.  Taking  it  double  strength,  and  diluting  when 
wanted,  saves  space,  and  is  a satisfactory  plan.  In  hot 
weather  much  should  not  be  prepared  at  once,  as  it  seems  to 
lose  energy.  The  use  of  methylated  spirit,  instead  of 
rectified,  frequently  predisposes  to  dirty  markings  on  the 
plate.  Concentrated  developer  kept  in  gutta-percha  bottles 
soon  spoils  in  summer.  There  is  nothing  like  glass,  not- 
withstanding its  breakable  qualities.  I am,  perhaps, 
stringing  together  a lot  of  truisms,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
give  old  but  useful  experience  a fillip  now  and  then. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  collodion  bottles  : a two-necked 
bottle — one  neck  containing  a filtering  medium,  so  that  in 
no  case  is  the  collodion  returned  to  the  bottle  without  fil- 
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tration — is  a good  plan  to  avoid  comets,  et  id  genus  omne, 
and  a little  apparatus  that  can  be  easily  made.  If  our 
apparatus  makers  would  construct  a halt-pint  bottle  for  this 
purpose  I can  venture  to  predict  a good  sale  for  it.  Until 
they  do  we  must  make  them  ourselves  in  this  way  : — A 
wide-mouthed  bottle  of  the  requisite  capacity,  supplied  with 
a good  cork  perforated  with  two  holes,  into  which  insert 
two  tube  bottles  with  their  bottoms  removed  ; the  one  for 
the  filter  must  have  a piece  of  fine  cambric,  once  or  twice 
doubled,  tied  carefully  over  the  open  end,  and  the  bottle 
partly  filled  with  cotton-wool.  This  strainer  tube  to  be 
passed  through  the  cork  low  into  the  collodion ; the  other 
tube,  as  it  will  be  used  to  pour  from,  pushed  just  through 
the  cork,  that  is  all.  The  advantage  of  having  the  strainer 
continually  in  the  collodion  is  to  keep  it  always  moist  and 
in  filtering  order.  With  these  precautions  1 do  not  sec 
how  it  can  very  readily  get  wrong,  and  would  be  a decided 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  bottle. 


CamspanticiTce. 

PHOTOGRAPHING-  IN  COLOURS. 

Sir, — I am  an  artist,  not  a photographer,  though  I have 
practised  a little  for  amusement;  and  finding  some  photo- 
graphers had  an  idea  that  printing  in  colours  was  possible, 
and  some  with  not  the  slightest  hope,  I thought,  as  I had 
studied  and  practised  my  ideas  for  some  time,  I would 
explain  a few  of  them,  though  I have  not  arrived  at  a favour- 
able result  as  yet;  but  it  isowing,  I believe,  to  not  having  time 
to  spare  to  experiment  further  ; but  I will  endeavour  to  prove 
the  improbability  of  its  being  accomplished  mechanically. 
Take  a flower  in  bud  (I  prefer  buds,  because  the  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays  has  not  attracted  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
surface  wholly)  of  any  colour,  and  procure  a piece  of  the 
best  absorbent  paper,  and  place  the  bud  upon  it ; then  over 
it  lay  a sheet  of  thick  glass,  and  place  on  the  top  as  heavy 
a weight  as  it  will  bear  for  a short  time ; then  remove  the 
glass,  &c.,  oft  the  paper,  and  expose  it  to  the  lays  of  the  sun 
for  a time,  and  the  colour  of  the  bud,  though  not  per- 
ceptible before,  will  gradually  appear,  and  if  the  bud  was 
variegated  in  colour,  it  will  be  repeated  on  the  paper,  though 
faint  and  confused  ; if  a leaf  of  the  bud  alone  were  used,  it 
would  appear  more  definite.  Take  a quantity  of  buds  of 
colours  in  tints  as  near  one  another  as  possible,  and  place 
them  between  two  glass  plates,  the  bottom  one  with  grooves 
round  the  edge3  to  allow  the  liquid  to  run  in  ; drain  it  off 
iu  a very  small  phial,  clean  the  plates,  and  do  buds  of 
another  colour,  till  you  have  pressed  separately  from  a yellow 
to  a purple.  Then  procure  a piece  of  paper,  aud,  having  a 
brush  for  each  phial,  brush  half  of  its  section  with  the  various 
liquids;  on  the  other  half  drop  a few  drops  from  each 
phial,  and  amalgamate  them  with  a separate  brush,  and 
place  the  paper  with  a negative  in  the  usual  manner  in  a 
frame,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  where  the  liquid 
was  amalgamated  the  shadows  will  appear  in  time  of  a dull 
weak  tone,  and  where  it  was  sectioned  the  image  will  be 
be  variegated  in  colour,  though  faint.  The  idea  may  strike 
some,  that  if  the  colouring  matter  was  applied  to  the  nega- 
tive glass  prior  to  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  coloured  rays 
falling  on  the  plate  would  attract  the  colouring  matter  that 
composed  yellow  or  blue  to  parts  of  the  plate  that  received 
that  reflection  through  the  lens  ; but  if  you,  before  putting 
the  sensitized  plate  in  the  slide,  drop  separately,  on  various 
portions  of  the  plate,  the  liquid  out  of  each  phial,  and  then 
mix  in  a separate  phial  a few  drops  from  each,  and  drop 
that  on  another  portion  of  the  plate,  and  expose,  &c.,  when 
the  plate  is  dry  you  cau  trace,  but  very  imperfectly,  the 
various  tints,  and  where  the  mixed  liquid  was  put  upon  the 
plate  it  will  appear  a shade  duller.  Carbon  process  is  the 
one,  I believe,  which  is  most  likely  to  arrive  at  prolucing 
prints  in  colour  ; if  you  get  some  powder  colours  and  some 
dissolved  gelatine,  and  place  a little  of  each  colour  in  sepa- 


rate saucers  together  with  the  gelatine,  and  grind  them,  then 
place  a negative,  and  with  the  paper  towards  you,  so  that 
the  light  passes  through  the  image  and  paints  the  paper,  as 
if  you  were  colouring  a photo  in  flat  tint,  then  expose  for  a 
time  and  wash  the  superfluous  colour  away,  you  will  have  a 
coloured  image — far  from  perfection,  but  as  near,  I believe, 
as  possible.  If  printing  in  colours  were  possible,  the  print 
would  be  tame  and  flat,  and  lack  the  briljjancy  that  is 
desired  and  expected  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  But  if 
photographers  would  try  experiments,  and  not  wait  for  che- 
mists to  place  within  their  reach  some  magic  liquid,  they 
would  come  to  a decided  conviction  of  its  difficulties  and 
improbability. — Yours  respectfu'ly,  T.  Sleigh  Appleton. 

49,  Stretford  Road,  Manchester. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Sir, — At  various  times  letters  have  appeared  iu  the 
Photographic  News  respecting  the  ownership  of  the  nega- 
tive. A few  days  since  I came  across  the  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in  May,  1869,  referring  to  that  sub- 
■ t.  As  the  matter  closely  concerns  portrait  photographers, 
it  may  be  useful  to  them  if  I endeavour  to  define  their 
position  with  reference  to  the  copyright  of  portrait  nega- 
tives. 

Copyright  in  a commissioned  work  is  entirely  a matter 
of  contract,  m l all  contracts  must  be  made  with  precision, 
whether  wit  ecu  or  verbal.  Mr.  Foster  says  the  photo- 
grapher has  a chattel  interest  in  the  negative,  subject  to 
certain  restrictions,  one  of  which  is,  “ he  may  not  use  it  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  copyright  which  the  law  has  vested  in 
another  party,  that  party  in  the  present  case  being  the 
individual  giving  the  commission.  The  lithographer’s  stone 
remains  his  property  subject  to  similar  restrictions.’’  Now, 
with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Foster,  I must  differ  from  him. 
The  Copyright  Act  is  directed  against  piracy.  From  a 
legal  negative  a piratical  photograph  cannot  be  printed, 
therefore  a photographer  printing  copies  from  such  a nega- 
tive against  the  wish  of  the  sitter  cannot  be  prosecuted 
under  the  Copyright  Act.  No  action  for  damages  under 
the  Engraving  Copyright  Acts  will  lie  against  a lithographer 
for  printing  copies  against  the  will  of  his  customer.  If  a 
photographer  gibbets  his  sitter  against  his  advertising  door- 
post, he  incurs  no  penalty  under  the  Artistic  Copyright 
Act.  If  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives  were  now  in 
fashion,  the  copyrights  therein  would,  as  a matter  of  course, 
vest  in  the  sitters  ; but  they  are  no  longer  produced.  In  the 
presentday,  if  asitter  wishes  to  possess  the  copyright  ofhis  por- 
trait, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  contract  in  precise  terms 
with  the  artist.  He  may  say  to  the  artist,  “ I wish  you  to  take 
a photographic  negative  of  me,  for  which  I will  pay  you 
your  price.”  The  money  must  be  paid,  and  then  the  copy- 
right vests  in  the  sitter,  who  may  direct  the  photographer 
to  print  so  many  copies,  and  no  more.  If  the  price  agreed 
upon  exceed  ten  pounds,  the  contract  must  be  in  writing, 
otherwise  it  will  be  void  under  the  statute  of  frauds.  The 
photographer  prints  the  number  of  copies  agreed  upon,  and 
perhaps  prints  more;  perhaps,  Mr.  Foster  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  he  gibbets  his  sitter  on  his  advertising 
door-post.  The  sitter  is  aggrieved,  but  where  is  his  remedy  ? 
The  Artistic  Copyright  Act  will  not  aid  him,  for  there  is 
no  piracy.  He  might  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
an  injunction,  or  ho  might  proceed  by  action  at  law,  or  by 
plaint  in  the  County  Court  for  breach  of  contract.  These, 
I think,  are  his  only  remedies.  If  the  photographer, . how- 
ever, were  to  make  a negative  from  the  original  negative,  or 
from  a proof  thereof,  he  would  produce  a piratical  photo- 
graph, and  bring  himself  within  the  operation  of  the 
Act. 

Now  I think  it  very  rarely  happens  that  sitters  and 
photographers  do  make  contracts  in  the  manner  I have  sup- 
posed. What  generally  happens  is  this:  the  sitter  contracts 
for  so  many  copies  of  his  portrait  at  a price,  and,  as  copies 
are  not  originals,  the  question  of  copyright  does  not  arise. 
, The  statute,  no  doubt,  contemplates  vesting  the  copyright 
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in  the  sitter,  but  the  statute  only  refers  to  oiiginal  works  ; it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  sitter  should  expressly  com- 
mission the  execution  of  the  negative;  as,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  only  commissions  copies,  he  acquires  no  copyright 
In  all  cases,  if  copyright  is  to  be  created,  the  negatives 
must  be  made  for  a good  or  valuable  consideration.  It  is 
clear  ihat  where  the  sitter  contracts  only  for  copies,  be  has 
no  right  to  the  negative,  and  acquires  no  copyright.  In 
ordinary  parlance,  the  word  original  has  a use  more  ex- 
tended than  it  has  legally.  When  an  artist  paints  two  or 
more  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  we  speak  of  them  as 
original  works  ; the  law  recognizes  as  original  only  that 
work  which  is  first  produced.  We  speak  of  photographs 
as  being  original  when  they  are  only  copies  of  aa  original, 
viz.,  the  negative.  Certain  works  of  art  we  call  engravings, 
when  they  are  copies  or  impressions  from  an  engraved 
plate.  The  term  copyright  has  also  a wider  general  use 
than  it  has  in  law.  “ Copyright  engravings  ” applied  to 
impressions  is  a misonomer ; they  are  not  engravings,  neither 
are  they  copyright.  The  engraving  is  a metal  plate,  and 
the  copyright  is  an  incorporeal  right  existing  collaterally 
for  twenty-eight  years  upon  certain  conditions.  Many 
persons,  magistrates  and  aldermen  included,  appear  to  have 
very  hazy  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  copyright. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  speak  of  large  sums  given  for 
copyrights  ot  engravings.  We  know  very  well  what  they 
mean,  but,  actually,  the  copyright  of  an  engraving  costs 
nothing  ; the  expense  of  engraving  a plate  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  copyright  or  non-copyright ; they  allude  to 
the  price  paid  for  the  permission  or  right  to  engrave,  which 
is  quite  another  matter. 

Prior  to  1862,  copyright  in  a painting  or  design  did  not 
exist.  It  is  true,  before  a design  was  exhibited  or  pub- 
lished, the  owner  had  a right,  at  common  law,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  copying  it  without  his  consent ; but  that 
is  only  a negative  right  or  power  to  prevent  copying,  and 
not  a positive  sole  right  of  reproduction.  The  owner  might 
have  copies  made,  but  the  moment  he  parted  with  them  his 
power  to  prevent  others  from  making  copies  would  cease. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was,  I believe,  the  first  British  artist 
who  received  money  for  permission  to  engrave  his  works; 
from  his  time  to  1862,  it  was  a common  practice  for  artists 
to  sell  to  publishers  permission  to  engrave  their  works,  and 
this  was  called  selling  the  copyright ; but  as,  during  that 
period,  copyright  in  paintings,  &c.,  did  not  exist,  it  could 
not  be  bought  or  sold.  Publishers,  although  they  had  paid 
for  permission  to  eugrave  certain  works,  obtained  thereby  no 
power  to  prevent  other  persons  from  making  copies  of  those 
works  if  they  could  get  access  to  them.  This  is  illustrated 
in  an  action  brought  by  a publisher  against  an  engraver. 
The  engraver  was  commissioned  to  make  an  engraving  from 
a certain  design.  He  engraved  two  plates  from  the  design, 
one  of  which  he  handed  to  the  publisher,  the  other  he  kept, 
and  from  it  printed  and  published  copies.  The  publisher 
brought  an  action  for  piracy,  and  was  non-suited  upon  the 
ground  that  as  both  plates  were  made  from  the  same  design, 
the  one  could  not  be  a piracy  of  the  other.  Copyright  is 
defined  by  the  statute  5 and  6 Viet.,  cap.  45,  sect.  2,  to  be 
“ the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  printing  or  multiplying 
copies;”  it  therefore  follows  that  unless  a person  possess  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  reproduction,  he  does  not  possess 
copyright. 

At  the  hearing  of  a case  for  infringement  of  copyright,  1 
once  heard  an  alderman  remark  that  “ there  could  be  but 
one  copyright  in  a design,”  which  is  quite  true  ; but  in  his 
adjudication  he  recognized  two  copyrights — namely,  copy- 
right in  the  design  of  the  original  painting,  and  copyright 
in  the  design  of  a photograph  taken  from  an  engraving  of 
the  painting,  thus  stultifying  his  own  words.  If  copyright 
in  the  design  existed  at  all,  it  would  be  in  the  design  of  die 
painting,  and  nowhere  else.  As  the  law  is  at  present  cou- 
strued,  a photographer  may  maintain  copyright  in  a photo- 
graph taken  from  a painting,  because  he  is  the  author  of  the 
photograph ; but  ho  is  not  the  author  of  the  design,  and 


therefore  has  no  power  to  prevent  others  from  reproducing 
it,  provided  they  do  not  use  his  photograph. — I am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Cunhixqton. 

London,  January  30th,  1871. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ONE  LANTERN. 

Sir, — Would  you  allow  the  insertion  of  a few  words, 
which  shall  be  the  last,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Martin’s  letter  ? 
Mr.  Martin,  in  last  week’s  News,  by  a wilful  perversion  of 
imagination,  says:  ‘‘ That  ‘Silvester,’  perceiving  his  mistake, 
has  hastened  to  rectify  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be,”  &c. 
Permit  me  to  state  that  none  of  the  observations  made  by 
me  give  the  least  foundation  for  such  an  assertion,  and  I 
now  again  reiterate  what  I before  said. 

Dissolving  cannot  be  effected  by  alternately  raising  and 
lowering,  by  means  of  rackwork,  the  source  of  illumination  ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  light  has  left  the  first  condenser  in  its 
passage  to  the  other  lantern,  perfect  darkness  would  result, 
and  continue  until  the  light  reached  the  centre  of  the  other 
optical  system.  This  is  the  optical  difficulty  (not  "optical 
error,”  as  Mr.  Martin  styles  it)  which  cannot  be  surmounted 
in  a double  lantern  of  the  perpendicular  arrangement.  A 
contemporary  periodical,  alluding  to  this  plan  of  dissolving, 
says : — “ Such  a method  of  dissolving  must  have  been 
devised  by  one  who  was  practically  unacquainted  with  the 
lantern.  He  could  not  have  used  it  successfully  ; and  if  he 
says  otherwise,  it  clearly  shows  he  has  never  tried  it.” 

Regarding  the  sheer  foolishness  of  such  assertions  as  “ my 
letting  off  the  steam  ” and  " pitching  into  the  first  person 
near  me,”  which,  unfortunately,  happened  to  be  Mr.  Martin, 
such  allusions  could  only  emanate  from  the  same  source 
that  recommended  an  attempt  to  “ extract  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,”  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour  of  being  the 
greatest  benefactor  to  photography  ever  known. — Yours,  &c., 

February  13  th,  1871.  Silvester. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — What  have  I done,  that  your  correspondent 
" An  Old  Photographer”  should  be  pleased  to  draw  me  into 
the  controversies  now  pending  on  carbon  printing,  chemical 
and  mechanical  ? 

Any  one  reading  the  first  paragraph  on  page  64  of  your 
last  number  would  imagine  that  the  controversy  in  question 
was  between  myself  and  Mr.  Edwards,  when  I have  never 
had,  nor  never  have,  the  least  intention  to  enter  on  any  con- 
troversy in  the  matter,  being  quite  content  to  let  my  process 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

The  paragraph  in  question  begins  by  your  correspondent 
referring  to  the  recent  carbon  discussions,  and,  after  saying 
he  is  smk  of  it,  he  goes  on  to  make  a suggestion  that  Mr. 
Woodbury  (sic)  and  Mr.  Edwards  should  have  a practical 
trial  from  the  same  negatives,  to  produce  conviction.  Now, 
what  conclusion  would  any  one  reading  the  paragraph  in 
question,  and  not  having  gone  through  the  Johnson  and 
Bovey,  and  Johnson  Blair  letters  in  a contemporary,  come 
to?  Why,  that  the  whole  carbon  controversy  was  between 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  Mr.  Edwards.  For  Mr.  Edwards  I 
cannot  speak,  but  for  myself  I may  say  that  I know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  controversy,  and  do  not  wish  to. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  my  invention,  let  them  visit  the  coming  exhi- 
bition, where  they  will  daily  see  my  process  worked  in  all 
its  details. — I am,  &c.,  Walter  B.  Woodburt. 


CARBON  V.  SILVER. 

Sir, — As  the  short  and  hurried  note  I sent  you  anent  the 
carbon  process  was  intended  as  a suggestion  to  yourself 
rather  than  for  publication,  I certainly  shall  not  make  any 
apology  to  Mr.  Bovey  for  its  want  ot  courtesy. 

Ilis  wilful  bliuking  of  the  undoubted  facts  I stated  with 
regard  to  the  capability  of  the  process  to  dodge  defective 
negatives,  and  his  poor  attempt  to  pass  them  by  as  well- 
meant  suggestions,  the  result  of  which  would  be  more 
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troublesome  than  satisfactory,  is  so  utterly  beside  the  mark, 
that  from  any  other  person  than  one  resolved  to  oppose  the 
process  at  all  bazaids,  I should  have  been  surprised  at  it. 
As  it  is,  I am  content  to  leave  him  in  the  hot  water  in 
which  he  is  at  present,  and  trust  that,  like  an  over-exposed 
carbon  print,  he  will  emerge  considerably  improved. — Yours, 

J.  Cooper. 

CARBON  PRINTING  V.  SILVER  PRINTING. 

Sir,— Mr.  Bovey  appeals  to  me  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than 
phrases  calculated  to  wound  sensitive  natures.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  does  not  set  an  example  ; he,  at  least,  never 
refrains  from  irritating  epithets.  I will,  however,  confine  a 
few  remarks  I wish  to  mako  strictly  to  matters  of  fact. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Edwards  s heliotype  process,  I must  again 
premise  that  I do  not  wish  to  use  one  depreciatory  word. 
Within  its  metier , it  is  an  admirable  process,  with,  I hope,  a 
reat  future  before  it.  But  I must  repeat  that  Mr.  Bovey  evi- 
ently  has  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  process,  or  more 
probably,  of  the  relation  of  the  graphic  arts  generally,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  modes  of  printing.  This  is  his  mis- 
fortune ; it  is  not  a crime.  The  mode  of  pressure  is  really  no 
essential  element  of  any  mode  of  printing.  Of  the  three  modes 
of  pressure  used  in  printing — vertical  pressure  for  surface 
printing,  scraping  pressure  for  lithographic  printing,  and 
rolling  pressure  for  copper-plate  printing— each  might  be  inter- 
changed, and,  I believe,  is  so  occasionally.  The  mode  commonly 
adopted  for  each  is  a matter  of  convenience,  not  of  necessity. 
The  kind  of  pressure  giving  best  results  is  chosen.  In  the 
Alberttype  class  of  processes,  all  kinds  of  pressure  are  used. 
Albert  uses  rolling  pressure,  Edwards  vertical  pressure,  and  in 
some,  I believe,  the  ordinary  lithographic  press  is  employed. 
Tie  mode  of  pressure  does  not  constitute  the  differentia.  In 
both  the  heliotype  and  the  lithographic  process  the  possibility 
of  printing  depends  on  the  mutual  repulsion  of  grease  and 
water.  This  is  the  point  in  which  the  processes  are  alike,  and 
in  which  they  differ  from  surface  printing,  from  copper-plate 
printing,  from  photographic  printing,  &c.  From  this  fact  the 
quality  of  |the  print  must  be  similar  in  depth  and  richness. 
The  lithograph  differs  from  a copper-plate  engraving  in  depth 
and  richness,  and  in  being  more  rotten  in  gradation,  and  in 
this  the  heliotype  must  bo  analogous  to  the  lithograph.  The 
necessity  of  using  an  intense  ink  to  get  force  will  interfere 
with  transparency,  and  the  necessity  of  using  a transparent  ink 
to  get  gradation  will  militate  against  depth. 

On  the  question  of  the  Woodbury  prints  Mr.  Bovey  is  also 
seriously  in  error.  A Woodbury  print  is  composed  of  some- 
thing more  than  gelatine  and  pigment,  and  a carbon  print  does 
not  contain  chromic  acid.  He  is  wrong  on  both  points.  All 
tho  chromic  acid  is  removed  from  a carbon  print  in  develop- 
ment and  washing.  The  chrome  salt  which  remains  is  a trace, 
nearly  colourless,  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  in  combination 
with  the  gelatine,  rendering  it  insoluble.  To  test  this,  let  Mr. 
Bovey  produce  a print  with  gelatine  and  bichromate,  without 
any  pigment  at  all,  so  that  he  may  see  what  he  is  about.  After 
washing  in  hot  and  cold  water  like  a carbon  print,  he  will  find 
a faint  greenish  grey  image,  scarcely  visible  even  in  its  deepest 
part ; and  this  it  is,  and  not  chrome  yellow,  which  remains  in 
combination  with  the  gelatine  and  pigment,  the  latter  being  so 
chosen  as  to  quite  neutralize  it,  a point  which  will  be  easily 
understood  by  artists  in  the  habit  of  working  with  pigments. 
The  Woodbury  print  is  composed  of  gelatine,  pigment,  and  a 
salt  of  aluminium,  derived  from  the  solution  of  alum  used  to 
render  it  insoluble.  The  one  is  rendered  insoluble  by  a nearly 
colourless  trace  of  a chrome  salt,  the  other  by  an  aluminium 
salt.  Their  identity  is  thus  much  nearer  than  Mr.  Bovey  has 
any  notion  of.  Mr.  Bovey  is  a good  authority  on  the  practice 
of  silvor  printing ; but  no  man  is  an  authority  on  subjects  with 
which  ho  is  not  familiar. 

To  Mr.  Edwards's  courteous  and  intelligent  letter  I need  only 
reply  very  briefly,  as  I agree  with  him  in  much.  In  so  far  as 
heliotypo  renders  half-tone  by  gradation  of  flat  tints,  instead  of 
a mechanical  grain,  it  is  superior  to  lithography.  The  capacity 
obtained  by  two  inking  operations  is  also  of  exceeding  value  ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Edwards  states,  the  intaglio  character  of  the  im- 
pression allows  the  depressions  to  ne  charged  with  ink,  another 
point  of  importance  would  be  gained.  But,  after  all,  it  seems 
to  me  the  very  mode  ot  inking  the  plate,  in  virtue  of  its  litho- 
graphic analogy,  must  inevitably  give  it  tho  lithographic 


character;  and  everything  I have  yet  seen  produced  by  the 
heliotype,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  Lichtdruck  process  on 
the  continent,  have  possessed  this  essentially  lithographic  cha- 
racter in  the  impressions. 

In  all  that  is  said  of  the  great  value  of  the  process  for  book 
illustration,  for  rapidity  of  production  without  reference  to 
weather,  for  the  possession  of  margin,  and  the  absence  of  neces- 
sity for  mounting,  and  a variety  of  other  great  advantages,  I 
readily  join  in  praise  of  heliotypy.  In  its  beauty  and  excellence 
as  a photo-mechanical  method  I join  in  its  praise  not  less 
readily.  My  exception  was  taken  to  the  statement  or  implica- 
tion that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  photographic  por- 
trait, heliotypy  was  better  suited  than  carbon,  and  gavo  more 
beautiful  results. 

With  Mr.  Edwards’s  remarks  on  the  error  of  regarding  silver 
printing  as  the  standard  of  beauty  or  perfection  I cordially 
agree.  Notwithstanding  certain  beauties  of  gradation  and  rich- 
ness of  tone,  most  persons  of  cultured  art  taste  regard  an 
albuminized  print  as  vulgar  and  inartistic,  and,  pace  Mr.  Bovey, 
would  regard  a good  carbon  print  as  a much  higher  class  pro- 
duction, quite  apart  from  the  question  of  permanency.  On  the 
question  of  permanency  in  silver  prints  I have  said  nothing 
more,  for,  until  Mr.  Bovey  or  other  photographers  are  prepared 
to  issue  silver  prints  with  a guarantee  of  permanency,  it  is  vain 
to  defend  the  merely  possible  permanency  of  the  results  of  the 
process. — Yours,  X.  Y.  Z. 

[This  controversy  had  better  cease  here.  We  have  omitted 
the  remarks  in  defence  of  a nom  de  plume,  and  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Mr.  Bovey  declines  the  practical  challenge,  as  un- 
necessa.y  or  offensive. — Ed.] 

KEEPING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ N.,”  I have  much  pleasure  in  offering  to 
him  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

Briefly : Atmospheric  influences  acting  on  free  nitrate  aie 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  discolouration  of  sensitive  papers. 
If  the  paper,  subsequent  to  sensitizing,  is  immersed  in  a weak 
aqueous  gum  solution,  the  thin  coating  of  gum  that  is  left  after 
drying  is  capable  of  protecting  the  free  nitrate  for  a consider- 
able time. 

Or,  if  preferred,  the  free  nitrate  might  be  converted  into  a 
chloride  by  immersing  the  sensitive  paper  in  distilled  water  to 
which  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  Better 
still,  alcohol  (not  methylated)  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  water, 
as  nitrate  of  silver  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  the  latter  fluid. 

There  are  other  means  of  preserving  sensitive  papers  which 
I should  have  pleasure  to  suggest  to  “ N.”  ou  receipt  of  his 
address. — Yours  truly,  W.  T.  Bovey. 

2,  Charlton  Villas,  IF. 

ARITHMETICAL  CURIOSITY. 

Dear  Sir, — I know  you  cannot  open  your  pages  to  all  subjects* 
but  having  been  a frequent  contributor  and  one  of  your  oldest 
readers,  I cannot  forego  sending  you  a curious  coincidence 
relative  to  dates  which  I discovered  a few  days  since. 

Starting  with  the  hands  of  a clock  at  Oh  Om  Os,  the  minute 
hand  during  one  hour  passes  over  the  several  numbers  1,  2, 

3 12;  these  being  added  together  make  the  sum  of  78, 

which,  being  multiplied  by  24,  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
sidereal  day,  make  the  number  1872,  or  the  date  of  next  year. 
Of  course  this  has  never  happened  before  in  the  Christian  era, 
and  never  can  happen  again. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Carter  Browne,  B.D. 


groittimtgs  of  Soriftiti 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Address  of  the  President. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  the  president  addressed  the 
members  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen,— I must  preface  my  remarks  by  thanking  you 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair  during  the  session  on  which  we  enter  this 
evening,  and  by  saying  that  my  best  efforts  shall  be  given  to 
advance  the  interests  of  our  Society,  and  I trust  that  those 
efforts  will  meet  with  your  kind  approval.  1 may  add  that  I 
trust  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  members  in  render- 
ing our  monthly  meetings  interesting,  and  Ihopo  that  the  year 
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before  ua  may  prove  full  of  gratification  to  ourselves,  and  be 
one  of  progress  for  the  art. 

I believe  I have  to  congratulate  our  members  that  our 
finances  are  in  a satisfactory  state,  and  in  doing  so  would  say 
that  there  are  many  amateur  photographers  in  Liverpool  and 
the  neighbourhood  whom  we  do  not  number  amongst  us,  and 
whose  names  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  add  to 
the  list  of  our  members.  Our  pecuniary  needs  are  not  great, 
but  I for  one  should  like  to  see  our  numbers  increased,  and  our 
funds  increased  also.  We  do  not  require,  perhaps,  to  prepare 
for  a “ rainy  day,”  but  there  are  many  ways,  I think,  in  which 
our  Society  might  be  benefitted  if  we  accumulated  some  funds 
in  the  hands  of  our  treasurer. 

The  year  just  closed  has  not  been  marked  by  any  groat  ad- 
vance in  the  art,  though  doubtless  it  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress.  We  have  no  great  novelties  to  record,  but  the 
carbon  and  other  processes  have  had  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  leading  photographers,  and  have  been  perfected  and  brought 
into  more  general  use. 

As  regards  our  own  Society,  I believe  fewer  papers  have  been 
read  during  the  year  than  usual.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to 
state  that  other  kindred  societies  have  had  to  make  the  same 
complaint,  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  been  singular  in  this 
respect.  Considering,  howover,  that  we  number  amongst  us 
some  of  the  best  and  most  practical  amateurs,  we  cannot  feel 
that  we  have  not  something  wherewith  to  reproach  ourselves 
in  this  matter.  We  are  all  working  in  various  ways — probably 
no  two  of  us  in  precisely  the  same  groove — and  we  have  each, 
I am  sure,  had  under  our  notice  subjects  and  ideas  which  would 
have  been  interesting  to  the  general  body  if  communicated  to 
them.  I will  take  leave  to  remind  our  members  that,  in  a 
Society  such  as  this,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  individual  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  that  no  one  of  us 
can  count  himself  a good  and  true  member  unless  he  can  feel 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  each  year  that  he  has  done  all  he  could 
during  that  year  to  add  to  the  interest  of  our  meetings.  I 
would  beg  permission  to  be  allowed  to  urge  all  to  guard  against 
that  habit  of  thought  which  leads  to  the  feeling  that  having 
paid  the  subscription  for  the  year,  and  elected  officers,  it  remains 
with  the  council,  secretary,  and  president  to  provide  for  them  an 
intellectual  entertainment  once  a month,  as  well  astea  and  coffee. 

Whilst  in  a censorial  mood,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
say  that  I think  we  have  not  been  quite  wise  in  confining  our- 
selves so  exclusively  to  the  collodio-bromido  process.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  process,  and  I do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to 
say  anything  otherwise  than  in  praise  of  it;  but  I must  express 
the  opinion  that  we  should  not  altogether  give  up  the  wot  pro- 
cess for  any  dry  process.  We  should,  1 think,  work  at  both 
wet  and  dry  processes,  and  not  neglect  the  one  for  the  other. 
Each  is  valuable  to  us  at  its  proper  time,  and  we  cannot  well 
do  without  either ; but  I put  the  question — Is  it  desirable  that 
our  members  should  confine  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the 
'practice  of  a dry  process  as  they  have  done  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  collodio-bromide  process  ? 

I desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the  good 
work  being  done  in  America  by  amateurs.  I allude  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  of 
New  York.  The  lormer  has  done  more  for  microphotography 
than  any  other  man,  and  the  latter  has  taken  pre-eminently 
the  foremost  place  in  making  photography  useful  to  astrono- 
mical science  and  research. 

Dr.  WSodward  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  holding  a 
position  as  bead  of  a government  department,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  spare  neither  time  nor  money  in  making  suc- 
cessful the  application  of  photography  to  microscopical  science 
and  investigation  ; but  his  work  is  essentially  a labour  of  love, 
and  he  has  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  his  particular  line 
for  all  he  has  done,  and  for  all  the  information  he  has  so  freely 
made  public. 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  devoted  himself  to  astro-photography, 
and  freely  spends  his  own  money  in  the  advancement  of  his 
art.  His  arrangements  have  hitherto  been  taken  as  a guide  in 
the  outfit  of  the  different  astronomic  photographic  expeditions, 
and  his  photographs  of  the  moon  and  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  are  said  to  be  unique  in  the  world.  That  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun  shows  more  lines  than  the  tables  of  Kirchhoff  or 
Angstrome,  and  spectrum  analysts  are  now  engaged  in  experi- 
ments to  determine  what  those  new  lines  represent. 

Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  taking 
a photograph  of  the  sun  every  day,  ami  these  successive  pic- 
tures demonstrate  most  cloarly  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  Spots 


appearing  on  the  eastern  edge  gradually  cross  the  disc,  dis- 
appear at  the  western  edge,  and  in  about  twelve  days  appear 
again  on  the  eastern  edge. 

Here  is  good  work  indeed,  and  in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward and  Mr.  Rutherfurd  we  see  how  valuable  is  the  result  of 
their  steady  painstaking.  We  have  it  plainly  shown  to  us  how 
much  can  be  done  by  amateurs  in  work  which  professionals 
cannot  undertake,  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  object — by 
giving  our  work  a definite  purpose,  and  making  all  labour  tend 
to  the  development  of  it. 

It  will  occur  to  all  of  us  that  there  is  a great  variety  of  work 
to  be  done  by  amateurs  other  than  the  taking  of  pretty  views  ; 
and  if  we  will  lay  down  this  rule  for  ourselves,  that  what  we  do 
shall  have  in  it  something  useful  and  instructive  as  well  as  bo 
pleasing,  wo  shall,  I am  sure,  havo  the  greatest  pleasure  in  re- 
viewing our  work,  and  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  wT6  are  really  promoting  our  art  by  rendering  it  in  the 
fullest  degree  advantageous  to  others. 

I would  suggest  that  the  building  in  which  we  are  holding 
our  meeting  this  evening  is  full  of  objects  of  interest  of  ono 
kind  or  other,  and  that  it  would  afford  work  for  all  of  us  for  years 
to  come.  The  ivories  and  the  specimens  of  chinawaro  and  glass- 
ware, from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  would 
yield  most  interesting  series.  How  valuable  would  be  an 
ornithological  series  of  photographs,  not  to  mention  more  of  the 
many  subjects  which  our  museum  would  yield  us  ! We  live  in 
a town  where  every  variety  of  naval  architecture  is,  from  time 
to  time,  seen  ; hero,  again,  is  a field  of  very  interesting  work. 
Engineering  also  affords  us  ample  materials  to  work  upon  ; 
and,  as  to  architecture,  it  is  a subject  which  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted by  us.  A series  of  photographs  of  trees  would  yield 
us  outdoor  work,  and  would  make  an  instructive  portfolio. 
Photographs  of  a holidav'trip  are  very  interesting,  an  instance 
of  which  wo  had  lately  in  the  case  of  those  shown  us  by  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  of  many  places  visited  by  him  last  year, 
ove  which  the  desolating  Franco-German  war  has  since 
swept.  How  interesting  might  all  our  holiday  trips  becomo 
to  us  if  we  entered  upon  them  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
our  portfolio  photographs  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which  wo 
had  set  ourselves  to  illustrate ! I think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  should  do  much  more  good  by  working  with  a definite 
purpose,  than  by  possessing  our  cameras  only  as  toys  with 
which  to  amuse  ourselves  in  our  leisure  hours. 

We  sometimes  hear  men  say — “ Oh  ! I have  not  done  much 
this  year  ; there  are  really  so  few  pretty  places  within  the  reach 
of  a few  hours’  journey  ” ! One  cannot  holp  thinking,  when 
this  is  said,  that  the  person  so  expressing  himself  has  a very 
small  idea  of  the  range  of  the  art.  Wo  certainly  ought  not  to 
look  upon  our  art  as  a source  of  amusement  only,  but  consider 
that  it  has  much  higher  objects  to  fulfil. 

I desire  to  tako  the  prosent  opportunity  of  offering  some 
suggestions  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  our  work 
and  meetings. 

I notice  that,  from  time  to  time,  we  lose  members,  because 
they  leave  us  for  other  countries,  and  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself — Why  should  these  members  be  lost  to  us? 
Why  should  they  not  become  honorary  members?  I think  our 
Society  would  be  benefitted  if  they  continued  to  be  associated 
with  us.  They  might,  I think,  be  entitled  to  receive  a copy  of 
the  presentation  print,  and  would,  doubtless,  from  time  to 
lime,  send  us  papers  or  communications  of  interest  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  had  gone  to  reside,  and  our  portfolios 
might  be  onriched  with  photographs  taken  by  them  in  their 
adopted  country.  They  might  also,  perhaps,  compete  in  some 
of  our  sweepstakes,  and  for  somo  of  our  prizes.  If  you  agree 
with  me  in  this,  I would  suggest  such  alterations  or  additions 
to  our  rules  as  will  enable  us  to  retain  such  members  in  future, 
even  if  we  do  not  regain  some  already  lost  to  us. 

I beg  also  to  suggest  that  wo  should  have  a fixed  evening 
during  each  session  when  it  shall  be  expected  that  every  mem- 
ber will  exhibit  the  work  he  has  done  during  the  year.  I think 
the  first  meeting  of  each  session  would  be  a suitable  eveniug 
for  such  an  exhibition.  It  would  be,  I believe,  instructive,  and 
would  act  as  an  incentive  to  work  during  the  year.  And,  in 
connection  with  this  gathering,  I should  propose  that  each 
member  give  at  least  one  photograph  to  bo  placed  in  a portfolio, 
which  portfolio  should  be  representative  of  the  year’s  work.  I 
would  have  a now  portfolio  every  year,  and  would  keep  each 
year’s  photographs  together,  and  separate  from  thoso  produced 
in  any  other  year.  Wo  should  thus  have  a record  of  our  yearly 
work,  and  thoso  poitfolios  would  indicato  to  us  our  progress. 
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Since  I have  bceu  a member  of  this  Society  l have  always 
felt  wishful  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  accumulate  some 
funds,  nnd  that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  to  collect  what  is 
barely  sufficient  for  our  present  small  expenditure. 

I cannot  but  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a room 
where  our  members  could  meet  eacli  other  at  any  tine  nnd 
where  plates  night  be  prepared  and  developed,  nnd  where 
printing  could  be  done.  There  aro  many  periodicals  published 
which  might  be  taken  in  by  us  as  a Society.  Many  members, 
I believe,  could  spare  an  hour  in  the  daytime,  and  would  have 
no  objection  to  pay  for  a room  where  they  could  prepare  and 
dovelop  plates  and  print.  It  would  probably  be  worlh  while  to 
take  tho  opinion  of  members  on  this  subject  at  a subsequent 
meeting,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  would  be  prepared  with  a 
proposal  which  would  elicit  the  general  feeling. 

Reverting  again  to  the  subject  of  papers  for  this  session,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  several  members  have  already  made 
promises,  but  we  cannot  look  too  much  ahead  ; and.  in  order 
that  we  may  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves  iu  this  respect 
another  year,  I hope  that  before  wo  part  this  evening  many 
more  promises  will  bo  made.  I have  prepared  a list  of  our 
meetings,  and  will  pass  this  round,  begging  our  members  to 
enter  their  names  for  papers  on  some  of  the  evenings.  I must 
say  I should  like  to  seo  such  a number  promised  as  would 
render  it  necessary  to  take  6omo  of  them  as  read,  and  print 
them  for  circulation.  It  is  only  what  ought  to  be  ; and  how- 
would  tho  interest  of  our  meetings  be  increased  if  we  had  such 
a pressuro  of  communications  ! We  havo  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject. We  can  never  expect  to  arrive  at  perfection.  We  must 
always  bo  going  on  perfecting  our  appliances,  perfecting  our 
processes,  and  accomplishing  work  previously  unobtainable  ; 
and  in  all  this  there  must  necessarily  arise  a great  deal  which 
is  ot  interest  to  the  whole  body  otour  members,  and  respecting 
which  much  would  be  gained  by  raising  discussion,  and 
obtaining  the  views,  ideas,  and  suggestions  of  others.  “Two 
heads  are  always  belter  than  one,”  and  we  may  all  learn  some- 
thing from  each  other.  Let  us  not  think  that  our  processes  and 
appliances  are  so  good  that  we  must  have  reached  the  goal  of 
perfection. 

Lot  us  not  rest  on  our  oars,  hut,  as  wo  pass  each  turn  of  tho 
stream  of  successful  work  accomplished,  let  us  bend  our 
shoulders  to  renewed  exertions,  determined  to  make  all  the 
progress  possible  whilst  the  day  lasts  us. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tho  City 
of  Loudon  College  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Feb.  9th,  Mr 
Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  E.  Dunmore  read  a paper  “ On  tho  Coming  Season,  and 
what  shall  wo  do  in  it?"  (see  p.  7S). 

After  a vote  of  thanks,  a desultory  discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott  agreed  with  Mr.  Duumorc  that  there  was 
a growing  demand  for  larger  pictures  by  tho  public,  as,  being 
engaged  iu  commerce  iu  relation  to  photography,  he  was  fami- 
liar with  the  fact  that  small  photographs,  however  good,  were 
little  iu  demand.  Pictures  large  enough  to  frame  would  sell  best. 

Mr.  Price  said  that  the  idea  of  producing  small  pictures  with 
a view  to  enlarging  was  important.  Put  the  small  pictures 
must  be  exceedingly  perfect,  not  only  in  sharpness  ot  definition, 
but  in  those  pictorial  qualities  which  satisfied  the  eye.  He 
thought  the  use  of  lenses  of  very  short  focus  always  gave  a 
cense  of  untruth  and  false  perspective.  Lenses  of  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  inches  focus  should  not  be  used,  except  where  circum- 
stances made  it  imperative,  as  lenses  of  that  focus  produced 
pictures  which  at  once  seemed  natural  and  pleasing. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  it  was  a well-understood  rule  in 
optics,  that  to  get  the  most  truthful  effect  tho  picture  should  be 
viewed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eyes 
as  the  lens  had  been  from  the  sensitive  surface  ; and,  as  tho 
average  focus  of  tho  eye  would  be  ten  or  twelve  inches,  lenses 
of  that  focus  gave  the  satisfactory  results  of  which  Mr.  Price 
bad  spoken. 

A desultory  conversation  followed  on  tho  enlargement  of 
side  objects  when  wide-angle  lenses  wero  used,  and  on  the 
angle  generally  desirable  to  bo  included. 

The  Chaisman  said  that  the  degree  of  sharpness  of  definition, 
and  the  distance  at  which  a picture  was  intended  to  be  exa- 
mined, wore  important  elements  in  the  naturalness  of  a picture.  | 
One  intended  for  examination  in  the  hand  must  be  much  I 


feharper  than  one  to  be  examined  a few  feet  off.  He  thought 
the  recognized  rule,  that  a pi  ture  should  be  c mprehonded 
within  a rectangle  which  could  be  cut  out  of  a circle  of  60°, 
was  a good  one. 

Mr.  Price  thought  a picture  should  represent  a scene  as  the 
eyes  see  it,  and  the  two  eyes  saw  more  than  C00  ; and,  although 
the  whole  might  not  be  sharp,  the  imagination  filled  up  detail, 
and  gave  an  effeot  to  the  mind  of  a more  extended  picture.  A 
twelve-inch  picture,  with  a lens  of  twelve  inches  focus,  generally 
gave  a satisfactory  effect  of  both  angle  and  perspective. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  such  a picture  would  include  60°  on 
the  diagonal,  but  not  much  more  than  53°  or  54°  on  the  base- 
line. 

A desultory  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Dunmore,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  Chair- 
man took  part. 

Mr.  Taylor  referred  to  the  ingenious  tourist’s  camera 
patented  by  Mr.  Cook,  which  Mr.  Elliott  had  promised  to  bring 
for  tho  inspection  of  members  next  meeting.  Ilo  also  asked 
Mr.  Price  how  he  had  found  his  clever  camera  work. 

Mr.  Price  had  taken  about  one  hundred  negatives,  and  was 
completely  satisfied.  He  had  used  different  lenses,  having  a 
fixed  focus  for  each,  and  he  foun  1 the  definition  porfect,  bearing 
magnifying  under  a quarter  object-glass.  lie  also  referred  to 
the  admirable  action  of  perchloride  of  iron  for  cleaning  and 
reducing  negatives  when  used  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hughes. 

A general  conversation  followed  on  enlargements,  the  use  of 
curved  plates,  tissue  negatives,  &c.,  in  which  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr. 
Dunmore,  Mr.  Price,  the  Chairman,  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Price  promised  to  bring  some  of  his  negatives  to  next 
meeting,  and  give  some  details  of  the  lenses  aud  the  conditions 
employed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Architec- 
tural Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary the  14th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisheu,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  had  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Lord  Lindsay  was  proposed  aud  elected  a member 
of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  somo  photographs  of 
scenes  in  connection  with  the  war,  kindly  sent  by  the  Stereo- 
scopic Company  for  the  inspection  of  members,  to  some  photo- 
graphs by  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  Bart.,  and  to  somo  examples  of 
Manchester  goods  in  the  shape  of  cotton  handkerchiefs  in  which 
photo-lithographic  designs  were  printed. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  a most  satisfactory  report,  showing 
that  the  Society  was  in  a very  improving  position.  We  shall 
refer  to  this  subject  in  detail  in  our  next. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  tho  Society  on  tho  improved 
aspect  of  their  finances,  and  hoped  at  the  next  annual  meeting 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Society  was  quite  out  of  debt. 
He  had  felt  deeply  the  position  of  the  Society  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  president,  but  ho  knew  that  with  such  a council 
they  could  not  long  remain  in  a position  so  unsatisfactory. 
He  thanked  all  members  for  assistance,  especially  country 
members,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  promise  that  the  Society 
would  soon  be  in  a position  to  do  something  more  and  better 
for  its  members  than  it  had  done  heretofore.  The  £400  or  £500 
debt,  under  which  they  had  struggled,  gone,  their  prosperity 
would  improve  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council,  which 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bedford,  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  and  council  were  received  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kejlander 
tho  consideiation  of  the  subject  of  splitting  films  would  be 
postponed.  This  being  an  annual  meeting,  any  member  was 
at  liberty  to  bring  forward  any  questions  lie  might  wish  con- 
sidered. At  tho  ordinary  meetings  ho  was  bound  in  s >mo 
degree  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  keep  tho  proceedings  to  tho  matters 
set  down.  As  no  one  seemed  to  have  anything  to  propose,  he 
should  call  on  their  secretary,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to 
till  the  gap  caused  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kejlander. 

Mr.  Spiller  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  the 
detection  of  fabrics,  and  the  organic  chloride  formed  by  dis- 
solving silk  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  gave  a more  sensi- 
tive chloride  of  silver  than  that  usually  obtained.  He  showed 
a series  of  elegant  experiments  and  examples  of  fabrics  treated, 
iu  illustration  of  the  process. 
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The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  commented 
on  the  value,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  process,  especially 
in  superseding  microscopic  examinations  by  simple  chemical 
tests.  After  the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, 

Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  mentioned 
that  the  photographs  exhibited  by  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  who  was 
a professional  photographer,  had  been  takeu  in  bad  weather, 
some  of  them,  interiors,  having  had  as  much  as  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  exposure.  A point  of  interest  was  the  use 
of  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  persulphate  of  uranium 
for  intensifying,  used  in  successive  solutions,  with  very  careful 
washing  between.  Another  point  worth  mentioning  in  his  ex- 
perience was  getting  good  prints  on  paper  which  had  been  kept 
six  months,  the  paper  having  been  prepared  on  the  bath  of 
nitrates  of  silver  and  soda,  with  sugar  added. 

Mr.  Hughes  referred  to  his  experience  as  to  negatives  in- 
tensified with  the  ferridcyamide  solution  growing  harder  under 
the  influence  of  light.  They  were  beautifully  delicate,  and  full 
of  modelling  at  first,  but  gradually  became  hard  and  worthless 
during  printing. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  he  believed  that  this  was  also  Sir  Aubrey’s 
experience,  but  that  an  especially  valuable  power  was  thus  in 
the  hand  of  the  photographer  for  reproductions  in  black-and- 
white,  an  example  of  which  was  shown. 

After  some  conversation,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


SDalfe  m j&te&iff. 

Operators’  Specimens. — The  complaints  of  retention  of 
specimens  sent  by  operators  desiring  engagements,  to  employers 
advertising  for  assistants,  still  continues.  We  have  suggested 
very  efficient  remedies,  which  are  evidently  not  applied  ; but 
although  the  operator  who  fails  to  take  the  simple  precautions 
we  have  suggested  subjects  himself  to  the  risks  often  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  the  less  unjust  of  employers,  where  they  are  thus 
negligent  in  sending  back  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Harris  tells  us  of 
a case  in  which,  having  sent  his  specimens  to  a photogiapher 
in  town,  and  failed  to  get  them  returned,  he  called  to  obtain 
them,  and  was  curtly  informed  that  the  employer  in  question 
“ did  not  return  cards,”  and  sent  away  without  his  specimens. 
If  this  were  so,  it  was  certainly  unfair,  if  not  dishonest.  How- 
ever, we  can  only  refer  to  our  former  suggestions  on  the  subject, 
j Portrait  Novelties. — Mr.  S.  H.  Jeffryes  sends  us  an  ex- 
ample of  card  portraiture  which  is  suggestive  of  various  forms 
of  novelty  which  ingenious  portraitists  may  introduce  to  those 
of  their  customers  desiring  variation  from  t.ie  routine  style  of 

1 portraiture.  This  is  a vignette  portrait  on  what  appears  to  be 
a scroll  of  white  paper  resting  on  a black  ground.  An  ordin- 
ary vignette  is  apparently  first  produced,  and  then  a mask  re- 
presenting the  form  of  a half-rolled-up  scroll  of  paper,  being 
placed  over  the  portrait,  the  edges  are  suffered  to  become  black 
in  the  sun.  After  the  print  is  finished,  a few  touches  with  a 
pencil  and  a little  purple  brown  colour  complete  the  effect  of 
the  scroll.  Various  designs  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  possible. 
Mr.  Jetl'ryes  has  styled  this  kind  of  portrait  “ the  Effectograph.” 
Art  Workman’s  Exhibition  at  Manchester.— A corre- 
spondent says  : — “ Perhaps  photographers  would  like  to  know 
that  their  beautiful  art  was  neither  slighted  nor  contemned  at 
the  Art  Workman’s  Exhibition  just  closed.  I have  just  learnt 
that  a silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  A.  P.  Lafosse,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  for  his  excellent  photograph  at  that  Exhibition.” 


3L’0  fampHkttts. 

J.  W.  S . (Dewsbury) . — W o have  much  pleasure  in  aiding  all  classes 
of  photographers  with  any  advice  in  our  power,  our  interest  not 
being  confined  to  either  amateur  or  professional  photographers. 
Do  not’hesitate,  therefore,  to  write  whenever  you  are  “ in  a fix.” 
Your  desire,  to  be  able  to  take  a first-rate  photograph  is  a vory 
proper  ambition.  Let  us  know  in  what  points  you  fail,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  advise  you  as  to  tho  means  of  improvement. 

H.  Harding. — Thanks  for  tho  correction.  If  tho  name  occurs 
again  we  will  see  to  its  rectification.  Thanks  for  the  print  and  for 
the  kind  offer  of  use  of  negative.  We  had,  however,  selected  a 
figure  from  nature. 

F.  Guy. — We  presume  that  tho  Autotype  Company  print  for  tho 
trado  from  photographer*’  own  negatives.  See  their  advortiso- 
ment  for  address. 

W.  S.  Parry. — Tho  lotters  have  been  forwarded. 


At  a Fix. — As  we  are  not  in  communication  with  the  gentlemen 
whose  formulae  we  quote,  we  cannot  interpret  their  meaning  with  any 
certainty  on  doubtful  points.  The  acetic  acid  chiefly  in  use  in 
America  is  generally  distinguished  as  No.  8,  and  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  acid  generally  known  as  Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  is  about  three  times  the  strength  of  this  acid.  A 
“ small  quantity  ” is  a very  arbitrary  term,  and  must  always  be 
understood  in  relation  to  the  subject.  If  we  were  making  a deve- 
loper by  Mr.  O’Neil’s  formula  wo  should  consider  two  ounces  of 
acetic  acid  No.  8,  or  a third  of  that  quantity  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
a small  quantity  to  add  to  the  two  ounces  of  iron  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  water.  2.  Alcohol  plays  no  part  in  development ; it  is 
merely  used  to  make  the  developer  flow  easily  over  the  plate,  and 
should  never  bo  used  when  it  can  be  done  without.  We  have  not 
used  it  for  many  years.  3.  Iodide  of  silver  is  made  by  adding  a 
soluble  iodide — such  as  iodide  of  potassium — to  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  iodide  of  silver  being  precipitated.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  it  to  a nitrate  bath  in  a direct  form.  Add  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a pint  of  nitrate  solution ; this 
will  form  iodide  of  silver,  which  will  be  at  once  redissolved. 
4.  We  have  no  especial  reason  to  think  that  the  formula  for  deve- 
loper giving  twelve  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  an  ounce  of 
water  is  a mistake.  Some  operators  prefer  a somewhat  weak 
developer,  in  order  that  it  may  act  slowly  and  gradually. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  subscriber) . — We  did  not  clearly  understand  your 
question,  as  the  maker  in  question  has  several  stereoscopic  lenses 
without  sufficiently  distinctive  terminology.  Between  the  two  lenses 
you  name  there  is  not  much  difference  in  rapidity ; but  as  the  one 
of  longer  focus  (No.  In)  can  be  used  with  a larger  aperture  and 
still  cover  sufficiently,  for  rapid  work  it  is,  on  the  whole,  prefer- 
able. If  used  with  exactly  the  same  relative  aperture,  the  shorter 
focus  (the  four-and-a-half-inch)  would  be  the  more  rapid.  2.  In 
our  experience.  Bis  most  rapid.  3.  Two  or  three  methods  of 
oxidizing  the  last  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  converting 
it  into  sulphate  of  soda,  have  been  proposed.  The  use  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  has  been  tried,  and  doubtless  answers  the  purpose,  but 
it  has  never  been  extensively  carried  out.  One  part  of  oxygenated 
water,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  to  ten  parts  of  water  will  answer. 
A cheaper  plan  is  to  use  a dilute  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda, 
which  answers  a similar  purpose.  Theoretically  the  plan  is  good, 
and  practically  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ; but  it  has  not  been 
carried  to  sufficient  extent,  within  our  knowledge,  to  enable  us  to 
speak  positively  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  S. — We  will  send  you  some  numbers  containing  hints. 
Taking  it  altogether,  tho  gum-gallic  process  is,  we  think,  decidedly 
the  best  dry  process  in  the  balance  of  good  qualities.  Next,  ana 
perhaps  simpler,  is  the  coffee  process,  which  yields  admirable 
results.  The  use  of  a preliminary  coating  for  gum-gallic  plates  is 
not  an  imperative  condition ; but,'  according  to  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
best  authority  on  tho  subject,  it  is  a very  important  condition. 
The  backing  with  non-actinic  colour  is  not  imperative  ; for  many 
• subjects  it  is  unnecessary,  and  with  iron  development  less  neces- 
sary than  with  alkaline  development.  Its  use  is  to  prevent 
halation  or  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  which,  when 
subjects  containing  strong  contrasts  are  taken,  is  sometimes 
troublesome  with  plates  which  are  not  very  opaque,  such  ns  those 
' by  the  tannin  process  and  tho  gum-gallic.  2.  Tannin  plates 
cannot  be  developed  satisfactorily  with  iron.  The  tannin  decom- 
i poses  the  iron  solution  at  once,  making  black  ink.  The  coffee 
f process  is  as  simple  as  and  more  efficient  than  the  tannin. 

. J.  Bryant.— Many  thanks. 

Barrington. — The  cracks  on  tho  negativo  films  which  you  have 
forwarded  are  of  a kind  which  are  only  too  common  and  too  per- 
r plexing.  These  are  of  tho  kind  we  have  generally  described  as 

^ vermicular ; and  if  you  have  read  all  that  we  have  written  on  the 

j subject,  we  have,  unfortunately,  nothing  to  add.  Tho  cracks  are 

c clearly  caused  by  contraction  of  tho  resins  forming  the  film  of 

1 varnish,  and  rigidity  in  tho  collodion  film  preventing  it  yielding, 

so  as  to  contract  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  varnish.  In  the  nega- 
tives sent,  the  appearance  is  very  suggestive  of  the  fault  belonging 
to  the  varnish.  We  can  only  suggest  trying  a fresh  sample,  or 
adopting  tho  recent  suggestion  in  our  pages  to  add  a little  castor 
oil  to  tho  varnish.  This,  we  think,  is  likely  to  be  very  efficient, 
s A varnish  made  of  gum-dammar  dissolved  in  benzole  will  not 

t bo  likely  to  crack,  but  it  is  not  very  hard.  The  varnish  on  tho 

i.  negatives  sent  is  not  hard,  and  still  cracks.  Rubbing  fine  lamp 

’ black  into  the  cracks  will  make  the  negatives  print  without  show- 

y ing  tho  cracks. 

e L.  J.  M. — As  your  lotter  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  Mr.  Bovey 
shirks  the  trial,  in  which  we  think  you  are  in  orror,  and  as  it  is 
s unfairly  personal,  wo  regret  that  wo  cannot  insert  it.  Good- 
r humoured  raillery  is  one  thing,  and  bitter  personal  sarcasm  another, 
a The  latter  always  stings,  but  rarely  effects  any  other  good.  end. 

Remember  the  Laureate’s  line  to  the  effect  that  “mockery  is  the 
0 fume  of  little  souls.” 
i.  G.  R.  Gill. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Joseph  Stokes,  Benb-velis,  G.  A.  Nicholson,  and  several 

other  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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A CURIOUS  CAUSE  OF  DISTORTION  IN 
PORTRAITS. 

A SHORT  time  ago  a very  curious  cause  of  inaccuracy 
or  distortion  in  photographic  portraits,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
photographic  prints,  was  brought  under  our  attention  by 
our  esteemed  American  correspondent,  the'details  of  which 
deserve  more  than  a passing  mention  in  his  letter.  1 1c  sent 
us  two  copies  of  a very  charming  cabinet  portrait  of  a lady, 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Buffalo.  It  consists  of  the  head  and  bust 
in  an  oval  medallion,  the  head  being  about  an  inch  and  a- 
half  long  in  the  picture.  The  photography  is  very  perfect, 
possessing  exquisite  delicacy  and  fine  modelling,  with 
perfect  richness  and  brilliancy.  The  face  is  pleasant  and 
intelligent,  the  features  well  cut.  the  eyes  fine,  the  hair 
picturesque  in  arrangement,  and  the  lace  drapery  is  worn 
with  graceful  negligence.  On  examining  the  two  por- 
traits, a puzzled  sensation  takes  possession  of  the  observer  : 
both  pictures  are  apparently  alike ; they  are  posed  alike, 
lighted  precisely  alike,  and  have  the  same  character  and 
contrast  of  light  and  shade ; they  are  printed  about  the 
same  depth,  and  toned  to  nearly  the  same  colour ; and 
yet  there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  result.  One 
portrait  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  than  the  other.  In 
one  the  face  seems  slightly  more  crisply  cut,  and  has  an 
exceedingly  refined  and  spiritual  air  ; the  other,  although 
pleasing,  is  decidedly  heavier  and  more  common-place  in 
effect.  Whilst  we  ourselves  were  puzzling  over  this  dis- 
crepancy, a lady  who  had  entered  our  study,  and  taken 
up  the  portraits,  asked,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
how  it  was  possible  that  two  photographic  portraits,  both 
so  perfect  as  pictures,  and  so  much  alike,  should  so  differ 
in  refinement  of  feature  and  expression.  And  yet  both 
these  portraits  are  from  one  negative,  which  has  not  been 
touched  or  manipulated  in  any  way  between  the  printing 
of  these  two  impressions ; both  printed  the  same  day  on 
ieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  same  sheet ; and  both  are 
no  silver  prints  with  similar  qualities  of  depth,  tone,  and 
brilliancy.  The  sole  difference  between  the  two  consists 
in  the  different  ratios  of  contraction  of  the  paper  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  result  of  this  difference  in  the  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion is  singular,  aud  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  contem- 
plate. On  measurement,  we  find  a very  sensible  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  the  two  faces.  One  is  fully  a 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch  less  in  width  than  the  other, 
the  narrowest — that  is,  the  one  which  has  suffered  the 
greatest  amount  of  contraction  in  the  width  of  the  print — 
being,  in  this  instance,  the  more  pleasing  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Baker  explains  that  this  difference  in  contraction 
results  from  the  different  modes  of  mounting  employed. 
One  print,  he  states,  was  mounted  in  the  usual  way, 
damp ; the  other  was  pasted,  laid  aside,  and  dried ; then 


the  card  was  damped,  the  dried  pasted  surface  laid  on  it, 
and  passed  under  the  roller.  That  which  was  coated  with 
paste  aud  mounted  at  once  in  the  usual  way  suffered  the 
least  amount  of  contraction,  whilst  that  which  was  coated 
withpaste,  and  laidaside  todry,  beingmounted  subsequently 
on  the  damped  card,  suffered  the  greater  amount  of 
contraction.  In  the  individual  instance  under  attention, 
the  print  which  has  contracted  most,  aud,  by  its  contrac- 
tion, given  increased  crispness,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  face  narrower,  gives  the  most  pleasing  and  refined 
likeness ; but  with  many  typos  precisely  the  opposite 
effect  might  be  produced. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  most  truthful  rendering  of 
a subject  would  be  preferable  to  the  most  pleasing,  and 
hence  the  reader  will  inquire  which  of  the  prints  approxi- 
mates most  to  the  truth  in  this  case.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Baker  that  here  the  print  with  the  less  amount  of  lateral 
contraction  is  that  nearest  to  truth.  In  writing  he  re- 
marks:— “You  will  immediately  think  that,  as  paper 
expands  when  damp,  the  dry  mounted  one  must  be 
the  correct  size.  Not  so,  again ; and  comparative  mea- 
surement with  the  negative  shows  that  either  head  coincides 
with  the  impression  on  glass ; indeed,  the  dry  mounted 
print  has  contracted  much  more  than  the  other  has  ex- 
panded. The  print  mounted  in  the  customary  way  is  the 
nearest  right  (assuming  the  negative  to  be  truth).”  This 
is  a little  puzzling.  Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  action 
and  reaction  taking  place.  When  the  dry  paper  is  first 
placed  on  the  nitrate  bath,  it  expauds  in  proportion  to  the 
water  absorbed,  and  contracts  again  when  it  has  parted 
with  that  water  and  become  dry,  the  excess  of  silver 
acquired  not  being  sufficient  to  make  any  sensible  difference 
in  its  bulk.  It  is  printed  when  dry,  and  although  it  swells 
again  when  wet  in  the  processes  of  toning,  fixing,  and 
washing,  when  dry  it  again  contracts,  aud  presumably 
possesses  the  same  proportions  as  when  it  was  printed  in 
I contact  with  the  negative,  so  that  the  print  should  be  an 
j exact  transcript  of  the  negative.  If  it  be  pasted,  and  suffered 
i to  dry  before  mounting,  the  fair  assumption  would  be  that 
j it  still  retains  its  original  proportions,  which  would  not  be 
l appreciably  modified  by  being  attached  by  pressure  to  a 
damp  mount.  When  mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
being  moistened  with  paste,  and  swollen  in  consequence, 
j and  then  mounted  in  contact  with  a comparatively  un- 
yielding piece  of  cardboard,  contraction  is  to  some  extent 
| checked,  and  it  might  naturally  be  concluded  that  the 
print  would  not  acquire  the  exact  proportions  it  had  when 
printed.  Mr.  Baker  finds,  however,  paradoxically  enough, 
that  although  neither  of  the  prints  is  precisely  identical 
in  proportions  with  the  negative,  yet  that  mounted  in  the 
usual  manner,  most  likely  to  have  been  somewhat  incor- 
rect, is  really  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  as  represented  in 
the  negative. 
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But  another  very  important  fact  remains  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  expansion 
and  contraction.  If  the  contraction  were  equiform,  each 
dimension  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio,  no  distortion  of 
the  image  could  result ; the  size  might  be  varied,  but  not 
the  proportions.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so,  paper, 
like  all  textile  fabrics,  tending  to  contraction,  after  being 
wet,  considerably  more  in  one  dimension  than  in  another. 
This  fact  has  before  been  pointed  out  to  photographers, 
but  is  less  known  generally  than  it  should  be.  Mr.  Baker 
finds  that  the  contraction  in  the  narrow  direction  of  the 
sheet  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  direction  of 
the  length.  Whether  both  the  prints  were  on  pieces  of 
paper  cut  in  the  same  direction  of  the  sheet  is  not  stated ; 
but  as  Mr.  Baker,  fully  alive  to  all  the  facts,  attributes  the 
difference  to  the  mounting  only,  we  presume  that  they 
were.  Here,  then,  is  a startling  source  of  error,  which 
must  be,  more  or  less,  that  of  all  photographs  on  paper. 

Mr.  Baker  observes : — “ This  is  an  important,  con- 
stantly present,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  unavoidable  cause  of 
photographic  distortion.  Let  both  of  these  heads  be  mag- 
nified to  life  size,  in  length,  from  the  outer  right-hand 
corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  inner  corner  of  the  right  eye, 
2\  inches,  and  the  divergence  in  width  would  become  com- 
paratively enormous.  Let  now  the  head  be  carefully  traced 
by  the  hand,  following  the  solar  camera  image  of  the 
negative,  and  a third  scale  of  dimensions  is  produced. 
Print  from  the  negative,  in  a solar  camera,  with  the  length 
of  the  paper  placed  across  the  width  of  the  face ; then 
another  print,  with  paper  placed  with  its  length  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  face,  and  you  have  a fourth  and  fifth 
scale  ; under  all  conceivable  conditions  this  cause  of  dis- 
tortion remains.” 

Mr.  Baker  very  justly  adds: -“So,  then,  photography, 
usually  conceived  of  as  being  perfectly  literal  and  true,  is 
found  in  many  ways  to  be  inexact ; and  here,  as  in  other 
studies,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  man  has  not 
absolute  truth,  only  adumbrations  thereof.  In  several 
instances  this  property  of  the  paper  has  proved  quite  vex- 
atious to  me,  when  absolutely  correct  copies  were  wanted 
for  mathematical  purposes.  A plan  that  was  to  be  just 
11  inches  long,  and  was  so  on  the  negative,  came  out  about 
11  £ inches  on  the  mounted  proof.  A medallion  which  was 
to  be  copied  to  a certain  oval,  the  pattern  of  which  was 
furnished,  was  carefully  prepared  on  the  negative,  but  the 
oval  on  the  finished  print  was  swelled  in  the  width  out  of 
all  proportion  ; so  much  so,  that  the  maker  of  the  marble 
would  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  negative  had  been 
properly  treated,  until  it  was  shown  him,  and  he  laid  the 
pattern  on  it  himself.” 

The  photographer  has  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  imperfections  in  his  lenses  as  the  only  source 
of  distortion  or  error  in  proportion  possible  in  his  delinea- 
tions, and  a lens  convicted  of  destroying  the  proportion 
of  a face,  or  of  any  design,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one- 
twentieth  of  one  of  its  dimensions,  would  seriously  peril 
the  reputation  of  its  maker.  But  here  is  a source  of  error 
apparently  inevitable.  The  photographer  may  take  heart 
of  grace,  however,  when  he  remembers  that  not  alone 
photographs,  but  every  form  of  picture  on  paper,  is  subject, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  same  conditions,  if  it 
have  to  be  mounted,  and  that  hence  the  defect  is  not  one 
peculiar  to  photography,  but  simply  incident  to  delinea- 
tions on  paper,  whenever  that  paper  is  subject  to  the 
process  of  damping  and  drying,  after  it  has  received  its 
design,  and  perhaps  in  no  case  is  the  liability  to  this  dis- 
tortion greater  than  in  the  tracings  of  the  engiueer,  where 
mathematical  accuracy  is  often  of  vital  importance.  Mr. 
Baker  adds : — “ Yet  we  may  comfort,  ourselves,  that  in  the 
case  of  portraiture  it  must  be  a wonderfully  accurate  eye 
that  could  detect  the  variations  as  compared  with  the  living 
model,  and  even  then  it  would  be  a decided  hypercriticism 
to  find  fault  with  drawing ; that  is,  if  necessarily  some- 
what at  fault,  yet  far  more  accurate  than  handwork." 


It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  examples 
upon  which  these  remarks  have  been  based,  the  variation 
is  sufficiently  palpable  to  excite  attention,  and  to  make  all 
the  difference  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  effect.  One  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
a knowledge  of  this  peculiarity  in  paper  could  be  put 
would  be  careful  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
face,  and  whether  its  appearance  would  be  improved  by 
contraction  in  width  or  length.  The  effect  of  a broad, 
coarse  face  might  be  ameliorated  and  refined  by  a slight 
contraction  in  width  ; a long,  lean,  haggard  face,  by  being 
slightly  diminished  in  length.  The  range  of  artistic 
power  in  making  the  best  of  his  subject  may  be  enlarged 
by  a consideration  of  these  facts,  and  cutting  the  paper 
for  a portrait  the  lengthwise  or  breadthwise  of  the  sheet. 
If  this  were  always  judiciously  done,  a defect  and  short- 
coming might  be  converted  into  a new  power,  frequently 
giving  a more  pleasing  quality  to  photographic  portraiture. 


MODIFIED  PRINTING  FORMULAS. 

BY  E.  AND  H.  T.  ANTHONY. 

I*  consequence  of  the  improved  modes  of  working  dis- 
covered and  introduced  byourselve3,  the  process  of  printing 
and  toning  albuminized  paper  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
and  cheapened. 

The  old  mode  of  working  was  as  follows : — 

A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  made,  50  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water ; this  was  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  ammonia,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  solution  decanted.  The  paper  was  floated  one 
minute,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  fumed  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  with  ammonia. 

After  printing,  the  prints  were  thoroughly  washed,  and 
toned  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath. 

The  new  mode  is  as  follows : — 

The  silver  solution  is  prepared  with  ammonia  as  formerly, 
but  is  made  only  35  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  After 
the  clear  solution  is  poured  off,  it  is  saturated  with  powdered 
alum.  The  paper  is  floated  one  minute,  and  dried.  It  can 
now  be  used  either  with  or  without  fuming  with  ammonia. 
If  the  ammonia  be  used,  five  minutes'  exposure  to  the  vapour 
is  long  enough  ; if  the  ammonia  be  not  used,  the  acid  wash 
before  toning  may  be  omitted. 

After  printing,  the  prints  are  soaked  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  a solution  of  pure  acetic  acid  No.  8— say  one 
drachm  to  a quart  and  a half  of  water.  They  are  subse- 
quently rinsed  in  two  changes  of  water,  and  are  then  ready 
for  the  toning  bath.  Prints  treated  in  the  above  manner 
require  very  little  gold  for  toning. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  a toning  bath  if  the  chloride  of 
gold  solution  be  first  neutralized  by  means  of  an  insolublo 
alkali.  To  do  this,  make  a solution  of  15  grains  of  An- 
thony's chloride  of  gold  in  one  ounce  of  water;  putin  10 
grains  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
stand  two  or  three  days,  with  occasional  shaking.  The 
carbonate  of  baryta  destroys  the  acidity  of  the  gold  with- 
out being  dissolved  in  the  water.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do  now  is,  to  add  some  of  your  neutralized  gold  to  water, 
put  in  a little  salt  (say  30  grains  to  a quart  of  water),  and 
a very  little  of  any  of  the  alkaline  salts  used  in  toning. 

According  to  the  depth  of  the  toning  will  be  the  result- 
ing colour  of  the  print:  a lightly  toned  print  being  a 
pleasant  browu,  while  those  very  deeply  toned  become 
purplish  blue. 

By  washing  the  prints  in  water  first,  and  subsequently 
soaking  them  in  a very  weak  solution  of  salt,  with  very 
light  toning,  a chestnut  brown  can  be  obtained. 

Fix  in  fresh  hypo  solution — one  of  hypo  to  eight  of 
water — and  wash  three  hours  in  running  water,  occasionally 
drawing  off  all  the  water,  and  allowing  the  prints  to  drain 
well. — Photographic  Bulletin. 
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AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rembrandt  Pictures,  and  How  to  Produce  Them. 

Rembrandt  Pictures,  and  How  to  Produce  Them.—  You 
have  had  a great  deal  to  sey  about  our  American  “ shadow  ” 
pictures,  and  have  republished  a groat  deal  that  has  been 
said  here  about  them.  With  us  they  are  generally  called 
Rembrandt  pictures,  not  so  much  because  they  are  presumed 
to  be  like  the  works  of  that  famous  Dutchman,  but  simply 
to  give  them  a “taking  ” name.  For  the  same  reason  we 
dub  our  new  size  Victoria  cartes,  not  because  they  are  like 
the  cartes  made  by  vour  good  Queen,  or  her  princely  ama- 
teur sou  ; neither  because  it  is  supposed  that  your  excellent 
Sovereign  prefers  to  have  her  portraits  for  Eugenie  and 
others  taken  of  that  particular  size,  but  simply  to  give  them 
an  attractive  name,  one  that  will  be  remembered  easily,  and 
create  enquiry  for  them. 

Let  us,  then,  call  the  pictures  in  question  Rembrandts. 
How  wild,  indeed,  would  Rembrandt  be  could  he  see  what 
wild  lighting  is  practised  by  some  of  our  good  people  here 
in  trying  to  secure  striking  effects!  But  there  is  a good  way 
of  making  very  attractive  and  excellent  pictures  a little 
different  from  the  ordinary  run,  and  a few  remarks  on  their 
production  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  this  country  the  majority  of  the  ateliers  have  a north 
top  exposure — i.e.,  the  top  light  inclines  to  the  north — and 
an  east  and  west  or  an  east  or  west  side  light.  Here,  then, 
is  the  method  of  making  Rembrandts  in  such  a studio: — 


A is  the  operating  room,  B the  skylight,  C side  light,  d 
sitter,  e camera,  f background.  For  Rembrandts  the  back- 
ground should  not  be  too  dark ; many  make  a mistake 
in  using  a very  dark  one.  An  umber  tint,  or  something  a 
shade  lighter,  does  well,  g a semi-opaque  screen,  hinged 
to,  or  placed  against,  the  end  of  the  background.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  that  side  of  the  ground  darker. 
It  accomplishes,  in  some  measure,  what  is  produced  by  a cone 
or  curved  background.  If  you  want  something  expensive, 
you  can  buy  some  one  of  the  several  patterns  that  are  in  the 
market ; or  there  is  a good  description  of  how  to  make  an 
‘‘  alcove  ground,”  with  a diagram,  in  a late  number  of  the 
Photographic  News.  But  I want  to  give  you  something 
that  you  can  use  or  find  in  any  gallery,  if  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  ground  lighter  on  that  side,  leave  the  screen 
away  ; but  it  is  rather  more  artistic  to  give  the  ground  a 
darker  shade  on  the  side  nearest  the  light,  h is  a screen 
with  a joint  in  the  middle,  or  two  separate  screens,  covered 
with  white  muslin,  to  use  as  reflectors  ; i is  a screen  with  one 
side  a light  colour,  and  the  other  a sort  of  neutral  tint. 
These  are  the  arrangements  for  Rembrandts,  showing  the 
left  side  of  the  face  ; and,  when  you  want  the  right  side, 
make  the  same  arrangements  on  the  other  side  of  the  sky- 
light. For  ordinary  sittings  the  camera  is  at  j,  the  sitter  at 
k,  background  l,  and  side-screens  m;  and  vice  versa  for  the 
other  side  of  the  face,  Under  a differently  constructed  sky- 
light you  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  variation  from 
this  arrangement,  but,  with  a little  care  and  judgment,  it 
can  be  applied  under  any  light.  They  are  a picture  not 
easy  to  make  well,  but  one  can  soon  learn.  If  one  has  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  seeing  the  light  on  the  face  of  the 
subject,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  focussing  glass  to  tell  him 
when  it  is  right,  then  the  work  is  comparatively  easy.  Let 
me  give  you  a couple  of  examples,  and  then  I will  close  on 
this  subject : — 


Enter  a lady  with  a fine  profile — the  latter  you  see  at 
once,  even  before  you  can  tell  what  the  lady  looks  like.  In 
the  first  place  find  which  side  she  is  to  sit,  and  arrange  the 
light  accordingly.  Bring  the  background  up  near  the  side 
light,  and  place  the  screen  so  as  to  shade  a portion  of  the 
background  nearest  the  light.  Place  the  sitter  well  forward, 
so  as  not  to  be  back  of  the  light,  and  carry  the  screen  round 
on  the  shadow  side,  so  as  to  give  a good  diffusion  of  light. 
Don’t  get  the  reflecting-screen  too  near  to  cut  off  too  much 
of  the  shadow.  The  camera  should  stand  pointing  well 
towards  the  light.  Let  the  body  be  turned  a very  little 
from  the  front,  and  then  the  head  inclined  gracefully  to  the 
right  till  the  profile  is  presented  to  the  camera.  That 
brings  the  front  of  the  face  against  the  shaded  part  of  the 
background,  so  that  we  get  the  highest  lights  of  the  face 
against  the  darkest  part  of  the  ground.  Now  the  next  point 
to  be  considered  is,  the  regulating  of  the  light.  Draw  down 
the  thin  curtains  on  the  top  light  till  the  direct  light  comes 
only  fiom  the  lower  side;  now  soften  the  side  light  till  we 
get  the  effect  we  want.  You  see,  by  cutting  off  the  direct 
light  from  above,  and  letting  the  principal  rays  come  from 
the  side  light,  the  side  of  the  face  next  the  camera  is  entirely 
in  shadow,  while  the  other  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  next  subject  is  a gentleman.  His  face  will  look  best 
with  about  a three-quarter  view.  This  requires  very  care- 
ful management  of  the  light.  A view  that  just  catches  the 
line  of  the  nose  is  favourable,  if  it  does  well  for  the  general 
outline  of  the  head  and  face.  If  more  of  a side  view  is 
necessary,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  cheek  and 
nose  illuminated  the  same,  or  they  will  run  together,  and 
the  shape  of  that  very  important  feature  the  nose  will  not 
be  defined.  Turning  the  subject  a little  more  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  strongest  illumination  will  be  partly  from  be- 
hind, will  throw  the  front  of  the  cheek  a little  in  shadow, 
while  the  nose,  catching  the  full  light,  will  be  well  defined. 
A dark  complexion  will  not  bear  so  much  shadow  as  a light 
one.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  view  to  get  no  reflections 
in  the  eyes  from  the  screens.  It  is  well  to  have  the  screen 
behind  the  camera  darker  on  one  side — a gray  or  dark  blue, 
that  will  give  a neutral  tint — so  that  it  can  be  turned  when 
desired.  There  is  a satisfaction  in  doing  this  kind  of  work 
when  you  have  subjects  suitable  for  it.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  people  have  caught  the  idea  that  a Rembrandt 
will  make  the  plainest  face  brilliant  and  beautiful.  I be- 
lieve they  are  better  posted  on  the  characteristics  of  Rem- 
brandt's style  than  we  have  given  them  credit  for. 

The  unfortunate  ones  that  “ never  had  a good  picture  " are 
all  out  after  the  new  style.  The  old,  gray,  and  wrinkled 
want  to  try  something  that  will,  perchance,  restore  to 
them  the  force  and  vigour  of  former  years,  and  smooth  the 
furrows  that  time  has  wrought  on  their  brows.  The  young 
lady,  who  has  been  a young  lady  for  many  years,  and  has 
never  passed  a certain  age,  whose  mirror  has  grown  old,  and 
is  not  as  true  as  it  used  to  be,  comes  to  try  a Rembrandt, 
hoping  to  have  the  hollows  in  her  cheeks  filled  up,  and  the 
winning  grace  and  beauty  she  has  so  long  sighed  for  restored 
by  its  magic  touch.  When  skilfully  and  carefully  made, 
they  are  certainly  very  pretty,  and  no  doubt  are  an  old 
thing  to  some  of  your  readers. — Yours  truly, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  February  1st,  1871. 


ON  A CONVENIENT  WAY  OP  PREPARING 
COLLODIO-CHLORIDE. 

BY  P.  LIESEGANQ,  PH.D.,  A M. 

To  prepare  a good  sample  of  collodio-chloride  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  after  the  large  number  of  good  formulas  which 
have  been  published ; and  I should  not  burden  the  photo- 
graphic community  with  another  one  if  I had  not  had  a 
long  experience  with  it,  having  prepared  a few  hundred  of 

pounds  of  collodio-chloride  in  this  way. 

I find  that  the  shortest  way  is  to  dissolve  the  chloride  in 
plain  collodion,  to  add  the  nitrate  in  such  pieces  as  it  is 
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bought,  to  shake  the  mixture  well  for  a time,  and  then  to 
add  the  acid.  Not  a trace  of  water  is  thus  introduced  into 
the  collodion,  no  difficulty  in  dissolving  the  nitrate  in 
strong  alcohol.  The  best  plain  collodion  for  this  process  is 
one  in  which  equal  parts  of  soluble  cotton  and  papyroxyline 
have  been  dissolved.  I use  the  following  proportions:  — 
Alcohol,  absolute  ...  ...  ...  1 fl  oz. 


Ether  0 725 
Papyroxyline 
Soluble  cotton 


1 .. 

9 grains 
9 .. 


This  collodion  is  cleared  in  the  usual  way,  by  filtering,  if 
it  must  be  used  at  once,  or,  bett  r,  by  keeping  and  de- 
canting it. 

The  sensitive  collodion  1 compose  of — 


Collodion,  as  above 
Chloride  of  lithium 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Citric  or  tartaric  acid 


1 oz.  fl. 

1 grain 

8 grains 

9 

- » 


T dissolve  the  chloride  of  lithium  in  clear  collodion,  then 
add  the  nitrate  of  silver.  We  have  here  very  convenient 
bottles  at  hand  for  preparing  the  collodio-chlotide,  those 
in  which  the  Moselle  is  sold;  they  are  of  a yellowish- 
brown,  just  clear  enough  to  allow  the  eye  to  follow  the 
formation  of  the  s nsitive  salt,  and  yet  obstructing  all 
chemical  action  of  the  light  The  collodion  is  shaken  until 
it  has  become  milk-white';  next  day  it  is  poured  in  another 
bottle,  leaving  the  undissolved  pieces  of  nitrate  behind. 
These  are  now  powdered  in  a mortar,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  collodion. 

The  two  grains  of  acid  are  then  dissolved  in  the  collodion, 
which  is  now  ready  for  use,  or  will  keep  for  months. 

If  the  collolion  is  to  be  used  for  reproducing  negatives  or 
printing  lantern  transparencies,  a few  drops  of  a solution 
<ji  shellac  in  liquor  Dzondii  (alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia 
gas)  are  mixed  with  it  just  before  us-,  as  the  mixture  will 
not  decompose  on  keeping.  The  deepest  black  can  be 
obtained  thus  without  pyro  developing. 

Also,  by  coating  twice  with  the  above  collodion  (without 
shellac),  very  deep  tones  are  obtained. 

Where  good  chloride  of  lithium  is  not  to  be  had,  I recom- 
mend the  following  formula  : — 


Plain  collodion 
Chloride  of  cadmium 
Nitrate  of  silver 
Citric  acid  ... 


1 fl.  oz. 

2 grains 
8 „ 

3 „ 


To  prepare  in  the  same  way  as  indicated  above. 


PAPER  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

BY  WM.  BLAIR. 

Further  experience  enables  to  make  one  or  two  additions 
to  the  remarks  I formerly  published  on  this  process. 

After  a variety  of  trials  with  india-rubber  paper,  I found 
that  I succeeded  best  with  some  very  old  prepared  naDer 
that  I had  had  lying  past  for  some  years,  but  that  wnn 
paper  newly  prepared  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  stains, 
especially  with  silver  development,  if  the  sensitized  sheet 
was  kept  over  a few  days.  This  might  all  be  avoided,  no 
doubt,  by  thoroughly  pure  solvents  being  used  for  the 
rubber  varnish,  and  evaporating  completely  before  using, 
and  adopting  the  additional  precaution  of  coating  with 
albumen.  Rubber  solution  has  often  been  used  as  a coating 
for  glass,  and  there  is  no  reason  why.  if  properly  prepared? 
it  should  not  answer  on  paper.  Still,  I have  to  admit  that 
the  materials  recently  obtained  by  me,  and  used  in  these 
trials,  did  not  fulfil  expectations,  and  this  has  induced  me, 
in  the  meantime,  to  fall  back  upon  waxed  paper. 

I am  not  sure,  indeed,  but  that  waxed  paper  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  superior  article  for  this  process  after  all. 
Wax  is  a cleauly  neutral  body,  and  has  beeu  proved  long 
ago  to  be  very  useful  in  the  silver  process-  s.  I have  tried 
some  collodion  negatives  on  waxed  paper  by  the  process 


referred  to,  and  find  that  they  develop  quite  clean,  and  are 
easily  separated  from  the  waxed  sheet. 

I take  a piece  of  waxed  paper  of  convenient  size  ; flatten 
it  down  on  a sheet  of  glass,  spread  dilute  albumen  over  it 
with  a bent  glass  rod,  pour  off,  and  hang  up  to  dry  spon- 
taneously. When  dry,  flatten  again,  and  pour  the  collodion 
on  the  albuminized  side  The  albumen  prevents  the  collo- 
dion from  attacking  and  dissolving  the  wax.  A thin  coat- 
ing of  gelatine  may  serve  the  same  purpose.  I would 
recommimd  the  use  of  collodio-bromidc  for  these  paper  pro- 
cesses, but  otherwise  the  film  can  be  sensitized  by  floating 
on  a bath  as  formerly  mentioned.  When  well  washed,  and 
the  preservative  applied,  the  sheet  should  again  be  hung 
up  (in  the  dark)  to  dry  spontaneously.  Any  attempt  to 
hasten  the  dryiug  by  heat  would  be  apt  to  start  the  collo- 
dion from  the  wax.  All  artificial  heat  should  be  avoided 
till  the  finished  and  gelatinized  negative  is  to  be  lifted 
from  the  paper,  and  even  then  I find  it  can  be  taken  away 
without  any  extra  application  of  heat. 

As,  in  this  process,  the  collodion  has  a comparatively 
weak  hold  of  the  paper,  I think  it  will  be  found  a safe  pre- 
caution to  run  a sma'l  edging  of  rubber  solution  round  the 
border  of  the  paper  before  sensitizing.  This  border  may, 
perhaps,  be  better  cut  away  after  the  negative  is  finished 
and  the  gelatine  dry,  so  as  to  get  the  waxed  paper  more 
conveniently  separated.  A sheet  of  waxed  paper,  unless 
cut  down  into  very  small  slips  for  small  negatives,  may  be 
used  oftener  than  once  for  this  process. 

After  the  picture  is  developed  and  fixed,  and  while  still 
wet,  the  warm  gelatine  should  be  poured  on  to  as  great  a 
depth  as  it  will  conveniently  carry  without  running  over. 
When  set,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  a good  current  of  air,  if  such 
can  be  had. 

The  film  negative  obtained  in  this  way  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a negative  on  ground  glass.  The  slight 
roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  paper  seems  to  communicate 
to  the  gelatine  that  appearance,  but  the  dead  surface  thus 
communicated  answers  very  well  for  working  on  with  the 
pencil,  if  that  should  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable. 

I have  met  with  one  difficulty  in  this  process  which  it  is 
right  I should  mention.  During  these  short  winter  days  I 
have  ouly  developed  after  dark  with  a screened  lamp,  and 
on  applying  the  fixing  solution  I Gad  great  difficulty  in 
knowing  when  the  yellow  iodide  and  bromide  are  suffi- 
ciently cleared  away.  With  a glass  negative  there  is  not 
much  difficulty  here,  but  with  these  films  resting  on  white 
paper  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  colour  is  not  so  easily 
observed,  and  I have  often  fouud.  on  afterwards  examining 
the  films  iu  daylight,  that  they  had  been  imperfectly  fixed. 
This  is  a difficulty,  of  course,  (hat  will  only  occur  in  deve- 
loping and  fixing  by  night  light,  aud  may  be  got  over  by 
experience  and  a correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the 
solution  used. 

Bridgend,  Perth,  February,  1871. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  WASHED  CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER  PAPER. 

BY  C.  EXGELMANN.* 

After  some  experience,  I have  found  it  best  to  wash  the 
sensitized  paper,  in  the  first  place,  in  two  baths  of  distilled 
water,  and  subsequently  in  good  spring  water  ; or,  if  none 
of  good  quality  is  at  hand,  with  distilled  water,  to  which  a 
minute  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  common  salt 
has  been  added. 

In  this  way  a paper  is  obtained  in  which  all  free  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  completely  removed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, maybe  preserved  in  good  condition  for  a considerable 
period.  When  exposed  to  full  daylight,  it  assumes  a light 
brown  tone,  and  cannot  be  used  for  printing  purposes 
without  the  aid  of  ammonia  fuming.  If  exposed,  during 
the  operation  of  printing,  to  the  action  of  ammonia,  the 
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latter  acts  upon  the  chloride,  and  pictures  are  then  pro- 
duced hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  printed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  printing  being  conducted  very 
rapidly.  The  ammonia  reaches  the  paper  through  the 
medium  of  the  printing  pads,  which  are  placed  in  a box 
together  with  a saucer  containing  strong  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia. Over  the  vessel  is  placed  a false  bottom  of  per- 
forated cardboard,  and  upon  this  the  pads  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-fours  before  employment  in  the  frame. 
The  ammonia  used  should  be  as  strong  as  possible,  espe- 
cially if  the  albuminized  paper  has  been  sensitized  upon  a 
weak  silver  bath. 

A most  peculiar  fact  is  here  apparent.  One  would 
surely  believe  that  the  concentration  of  the  silver  bath 
would  be  of  but  little  importance,  inasmuch  as  not  more 
nor  less  chloride  of  silver  can  be  formed  in  the  paper  than 
there  is  salt  contained  therein  ; and  yet  this  strength  of 
the  bath  does  influence  the  result  very  materially.  At  any 
rate,  with  a concentrated  solution,  a finer  and  more  easily 
decomposed  chloride  is  formed,  than  when  a liquid  of  less 
strength  is  employed  ; aud,  in  fact,  a proof  of  this  is  found 
in  ordinary  working,  when,  in  using  a bath  until  almost 
exhausted,  we  reach  a point  when  a dusty  kind  of  chloride 
is  formed,  so  ditticultly  decomposed  by  light  that  we  con- 
demn such  paper  as  altogether  useless.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  here  absent,  and,  if  the 
paper  is  again  floated  upon  a second  and  stronger  solution, 
no  improvement  in  its  printing  qualities  is  to  be  observed. 

On  the  other  hand,  a more  sensitive  paper  is  obtained 
than  that  yielded  by  a weak  bath,  if  the  sheet  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  floated  upon  a stroug  solution,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  a dilute  silver  liquid,  where  it  is,  to 
a certain  extent,  again  washed. 

The  fuming  of  the  paper  itself  with  ammonia  without 
having  recourse  to  the  pad  will  not  answer,  inasmuch  as 
the  sheets  do  not  of  themselves  absorb  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  1 he  compound ; on  the  other  hand,  too  much  am- 
monia need  not  be  feared. 

As  regards  the  advantages  of  employing  this  paper,  the 
principal  one  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  superior  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  sensitized  material,  some  paper  which  I have 
prepared  in  February  being  still  good  in  the  month  of 
May.  This  preservative  quality  is  an  important  one,  for 
it  is  then  possible  to  rely  upon  a large  batch  of  prints  in 
early  morning  ; while  in  bad  weather,  when  little  printing 
can  be  done,  one  is  not  left  with  a large  batch  of  sensi- 
tive paper  on  hand,  which  will  rapidly  deteriorate.  This 
advantage  alone,  then,  leads  one  to  hope  for  the  perfect 
elaboration  of  the  process. 

The  results  I obtained  on  a small  scale  were  such  as  to 
decide  me  in  adopting  the  method  upon  a large  scale  for 
ordinary  photographic  printing,  although  for  vignettes  it 
was  scarcely  suitable,  owing  to  a yellow  or  reddish  halo 
which  formed  round  pictures  of  this  description.  But, 
alas  ! after  four  weeks’  work,  I was  compelled  to  return  to 
my  old  way  of  proceeding,  for  I found,  practically,  that 
for  large  printing  operations  it  was  unsatisfactory. 
Mistakes  amongst  the  work  people  were  frequent,  the 
pads  being  sometinws  used  twice  over,  or  the  replenish- 
ing of  the  ammonia  in  the  box  forgotten  ; in  short,  with- 
out everything  was  done  personally,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  matters  go  on  smoothly,  for,  as  we  know,  one  can 
never  get  assistants  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  matter 
as  oneself.  Should,  from  one  cause  oj  another,  the  pad 
be  too  thinly  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  prints  may 
possibly  assume  the  same  vigorous  character  as  when 
sufficient  ammonia  is  present ; but  they  always  lose  much 
of  their  brilliancy  when  placed  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing 
bath.  The  silver  solution  employed  by  me  was  prepared 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twelve,  as  I found  that  one 
of  less  strength  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  method  would  be  more  reliable  if  the  ammonia  were 
not  volatile,  or  if  it  were  actually  in  chemical  combina- 
ion  with  the  chloride  of  silver. 


TIIE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

BY  THEOPHILUS  TIUDDLEM1DTCH. 

No.  1. — How  I Took  My  Pictures. 

Many  months  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  and  in  a very  obscure  corner  thereof,  an  adver- 
tisement in  very  small  type,  which  set  forth,  to  those  who 
wished  for  such  information — or,  rather,  to  those  who  had 
the  luck  to  find  it — that  Her  .Most  Gracious  Majesty’s 
Royal  Commissioners  “ would  accept  a few  photographs 
for  their  exhibition.”  It  was  very  kind  of  the  Commission 
to  say  they  would  allow  a few  photographs  to  be 
exhibited,  and  it  was  still  more  considerate  of  them  to 
announce  the  fact  in  a public  advertisement.  While  it 
would  have  been  simply  impossible  for  these  favours  to 
have  been  surpassed,  they  were  fully  equalled  by  a most 
generous  desire  not  to  make  the  thing  too  common , so  that  the 
little  advertisement  I have  referred  to  was  confined  to  one 
paper,  and  to  one  insertion. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  a Royal  Commis- 
sion to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  answers  which  this  advertisement  received. 
For  my  own  part,  I wrote  next  day  a laconic  note,  saying 
that  it  was  “ my  intention"  to  exhibit  a collection  of  photo- 
graphs, and  asking  for  a space  of  about  a hundred  square 
feet.  In  about  three  weeks  I received  an  answer  “ done  ” 
in  the  most  official  manner,  and  stating  that  my  letter  had 
been  duly  received. 

Months  now  passed  by,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  exhibition  ; when,  in  December,  thinking  that  the 
frames  I intended  for  exhibition  should  be  prepared,  I 
wrote  again  to  the  “ Royal  Commission,”  to  ask  if  they 
intended  to  allot  a space  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  my 
desire. 

To  this  letter  1 received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  I 
should  have  no  space  at  all  allotted  to  me,  but  that  I might 
send  them  any  pictures  I liked,  to  choose  from,  and  they 
would,  perhaps,  hang  a few  ! 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  an  “ official  ” way  of  ex- 
plaining that  indifferent  muffs  would  be  kept  out,  and 
that  thereby  a much  larger  space  would  really  be  allotted 
to  those  who  were  ready  with  plenty  of  good  pictures,  and 
I therefore  set  to  work  to  get  up  some  forty  or  more  of 
the  best  pictures  in  my  collection. 

In  about  a month  I received  another  letter  from  the 
“ Commission,”  containing  several  different  sorts  of  labels, 
and  a request  that  I would  write  and  ask  for  as  many  as 
I required.  I modestly  said  to  myself,  “ Of  course,  they 
cannot  think  of  refusing,  so  I will  send  for  a good  batch.” 
I accordingly  wrote  for  fifty  of  each. 

In  a week  I received,  by  way  of  answer  to  my  applica- 
tion, a letter  containing  twelve  labels,  and  a memorandum 
stating  that,  as  it  was  very  improbable  that  the  “ Com- 
mittee of  Selection  ” would  put  more  than  three  or  four  of 
my  pictures  into  the  exhibition,  1 might  satisfy  myself  to 
send  only  the  best  of  what  I had  prepared.  I read  this  as 
a challenge — 1 read  this  letter  as  an  insult.  It  must  have 
been  an  insult  to  suppose  that  a photographer  of  my  stand- 
ing could  only  do  four  pictures  fit  to  look  at ! What  could 
I do  ? Should  I write  and  say  I would  not  exhibit  at  all  ? 
I had  a mind  to,  but  I thought  I would  first  try  the  effect 
of  one  of  my  letters  ; so  I wrote  that,  “ so  far  as  I was  con- 
cerned personally,  I didn’t  care  a pin  for  their  exhibition  ; 

that  they  might  all  go  to ; that  I exhibited  for  the 

public,  and  not  for  myself ; that  I felt  it  was  a duty  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  teach  the  nations  by  an  example  or 
two  from  my  studio ; that  the  public  expected  it ; that 
the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  News  expected  it ; that 
England  expected  it  ” ! 

This  fetched  them.  By  return  of  post  an  enormous 
parcel  of  papers,  forms,  and  labels  were  delivered  to  me  ; 
and,  as  I exultingly  carried  them  to  my  studio,  I cou’d  not 
help  feeling,  mingled  with  my  pride,  a touch  of  sorrow  at 
the  vast  expense  I had  incurred  upon  the  Commission  in 
printing  and  stationery. 
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I pass  over  weeks.  The  fatal  (lay  arrived.  I refer  to 
a “fatal  day,”  because,  by  an  advertisement  which  had 
been  inserted  at  the  last  moment,  in  a great  many  papers, 
the  21st  February,  1871,  was  fixed  as  the  only  day  for  send- 
ing in  — or,  rather,  taking  in — the  few  photographs  which 
were  to  be  exhibited. 

I presented  myself  at  the  doors  of  that  wonderful  “ oval 
circus,”  as  the  cabman  called  it— irreverent  cabman! — and 
was  most  politely  assisted  at  once  by  about  half-a-dozen 
intelligent  fellows,  who  seemed  as  if  they  enjoyed  the 
job  quite  as  much  as  sponging  guns  or  “ position  drill.” 
I was  forthwith  ushered  upstairs  into  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  secretaries,  who  were  looking  over  other  ex- 
hibits. and  doing  to  others  as  they  did  to  me.  “Take  off 
those  labels,”  said  the  first  secretary,  advancing  to  me; 
“ you  have  made  them  out  wrong.”  “What  could  have 
made  you  fasten  the  labels  on  the  backs  of  the  pictures  ?” 
said  the  second  secretary.  “ They  are  too  ugly  to  go  on 
the  front,”  1 said.  Whereat  he  laughed,  and  was  very 
civil  all  the  rest  of  the  morning,  for  I must  tell  you  that 
these  gentlemen  made  me  write  out  the  whole  of  my  labels 
again,  notwithstanding  that  I had  made  them  out  with 
the  greatest  care,  according  to  their  printed  direction.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  (you  may  have  seen  it,  a great  ugly 
square  thing  with  printing  on  it  in  red),  I had  done  in  a 
style  which  would.  I am  sure,  have  been  a credit  to  any 
catalogue.  1 was  not,  it  is  true,  at  all  clear  about  the 
“ class  number,”  but  then,  that  was  a matter  more  exclu- 
sively official  than  my  attainments  could  arrive  at.  The 
“nature  and  title  of  the  subject,”  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
date  of  production  and  price,  I could  fill  in  with  pride,  if 
not  with  accuracy.  “ My  name  ” is  well  known,  but  the 
“ date  and  place  of  my  birth  !” — Sir,  this  is  a sacred  par- 
ticular, which  I should  not  have  felt  justified  in  revealing, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation to  my  own  and  future  ages.  Fortunately,  from 
a very  accurate  record  kept  by  my  father,  I was  able  to 
indicate,  not  only  the  town,  street,  house,  but  even  the 
room,  in  which  the  momentous  event  took  place.  The 
time  was  recorded  with  astronomical  precision.  I cannot 
say  I was  equally  clear  in  stating  the  “school  of  art  at 
which  I studied.”  But  when  it  came  to  describing  the 
honours  which  I had  obtained,  it  almost  takes  my  breath 
away.  I had  a seperate  list  printed , and  pinned  it  on  to 
each.  I omitted  to  fill  in  the  column  for  “ any  other  in- 
formation,” not  knowing  if  it  referred  to  measles  or  my 
twin-brother. 

Sir,  you,  and  you  only,  who  know  me  well,  can  judge  of 
the  indignation  with  which  I saw  my  labels  torn  up,  and 
my  separate  list  of  honours  destroyed  as  unworthy  a place 
in  the  catalogue  of  so  vast  and  magnificent  an  exhibition. 

It  took  me  three  hours  to  write  out  the  lists  and  labels 
again,  and  during  all  the  time  I was  so  occupied,  not  one 
came  into  the  room  but  had  to  make  some  alteration,  or 
to  do  the  same  as  I had,  and  write  their  papers  all  over 
again. 

There  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
photographs  at  the  exhibition,  as  there  was  one  frame 
delivered  in  the  three  hours  of  my  attendance. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  GAOL-BIRDS* 

The  recent  refusal  of  certain  prisoners  committed  for  trial 
at  Liverpool  to  submit  to  the  operations  of  the  gaol  photo- 
grapher suggests  some  important  considerations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  working  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  and  its 
powers  in  relation  to  the  identification  of  persons  charged 
with  crime.  Prison  portraiture  is  not  altogether  a novelty. 
When  Mr.  Pickwick  entered  the  Fleet,  the  first  ceremony 
through  which  he  passed  consisted  in  “sitting  for  his  por- 
trait," the  warders  being,  as  lie  was  informed  by  the  stout 
turnkey,  “capital  hands  at  likenesses,  taking  ’em  in  uo 
time,  and  always  exact.”  The  substitution  of  photography 

* From  the  Horning  Adrertiier. 


for  the  more  embarrassing  process  of  personal  scrutiny  by 
half  a dozen  turnkeys  would  scarcely  appear  to  be  a hard- 
ship. unless  some  more  occult  reason  than  appears  ou  the 
surface  exists  for  objection  to  the  record  of  the  camera. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  one  of  his  delightful  essays, 
affects  to  discover  in  photography  an  explanation  of  the 
classic  fable,  which  relates  the  flaying  of  Marsyas  by  Apollo, 
after  the  young  shepherd  had  been  beaten  in  a musical  con- 
test with  the  god  of  music.  Mr.  Holmes  suggests  that  as 
the  god  of  song  is  also  the  god  ot  light,  the  flaying  con- 
sisted in  fastening  his  victim  to  a tree — symbol  of  a modern 
photographer’s  instrument  of  torture — and  taking  a sun 
portrait  of  him,  the  thin  film  or  skin  of  light  aud  shade 
projected  direct  from  his  body  to  the  sensitive  tablet  having 
been  by  uninstructed  persons  interpreted  as  the  cutis  of  the 
defeated  minstrel.  If  the  photographed  prisoner  takes  this 
view,  and  feels  a sense  of  loss,  ot  virtue  gone  out  of  him. 
during  the  moments  in  whi.-li  the  Cyclopean  eye  of  the 
camera  is  fixed  upon  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  objects 
to  the  process;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  if  he  be 
conscious  that  the  evidence  against  him  may  be  strengthened 
tenfold  by  his  identification  leading  to  the  record  of  for- 
mer convictions,  his  personal  objection  may  be  easily 
understood.  The  ground  upon  which  this  objection  is 
endorsed,  and  “ torture  by  photography  ” denounced  by 
sham  humanitarians,  is  not  so  clear.  In  order  fairly  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  system,  a glance  at  its  history  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

The  idea  of  preserving  a photographic  record  of  the 
prisoners  under  his  charge,  with  a view  to  subsequent  iden- 
tification, is  due  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner,  governor  of  Bristol 
gaol.  About  fifteen  years  ago  lie  addressed  a letter  to  the 
governors  of  Her  Majesty’s  gaols  generally,  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  such  a record.  “ It  is  well  known  to  all,” 
he  said,  “ who  have  been  concerned  in  criminal  administra- 
tion, that  the  most  cunning,  the  most  skilled,  and  the  most 
daring  offenders  are  migratory  in  their  habits  ; that  they 
do  not  locate  themselves  in  any  particular  town  or  district, 
but  extend  their  ravages  to  wherever  there  is  the  most  op;n 
field  for  crime;”  the  best  planned  robberies,  he  adds,  being 
rarely  conducted  by  the  resident  thieves  in  any  district.  As 
an  issue  of  this  migratory  tendency,  it  was  found  that  con- 
victs were  constantly  returning  to  prison  for  short  terms  in 
fresh  districts ; expert  professional  thieves,  cxpei  ienced  and 
hardened  criminals,  being  enabled  to  pass  off  lightly  as 
first  offenders  only  just  trembling  on  the  verge  of  crime. 
In  the  exact  ratio  in  which  criminals  were  brought  within 
fresh  judicial  districts,  and  under  fresh  official  inspection, 
the  chances  of  identification  became  diminished  ; written 
descriptions  rarely  being  sufficiently  special  or  characteristic 
to  fix  identity  with  any  certainty.  Hence  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  induced  to  try  photography,  and  to  recommend  its 
general  adoption.  The  success  which  attended  the  partial 
application  of  the  system  induced  a Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  wnose  report  the  Prison  Act  of  1865 
was  framed,  to  recommend  its  universal  adoption  in  Her 
Majesty's  prisons,  regarding  it  as  “ inexpensive,  effective, 
and  wholly  free  from  objection.”  The  system  was  only 
partially  applied,  however,  until  twelvemonths  ago,  when, 
by  order  of  the  Home  Secretary,  its  application  became 
more  general.  The  plan  pursued  is  simple  and  efficient. 
As  soon  as  the  prisoner  arrives  in  gaol  lie  is  photographed, 
and  copies  of  his  portiait,  attached  to  a schedule  describing 
his  age,  height,  complexion,  hair,  eyes,  nose,  whiskers,  and 
specific  marks,  together  with  such  details  of  his  place  of 
birth,  education,  trade,  religion,  and  place  of  iesidcuce  as  he 
chooses  to  communicate,  aie  sent  to  the  governors  of  other 
gaols,  stating  that  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  for  trial,  and 
requesting  that  if  he  be  recognized  as  having  been  in  cus- 
tody before,  details  of  his  convictions  may  be  furnished. 
In  many  gaols  all  prisoners  are  photographed  but  the 
general  application  of  the  system  is  only  made  imperative 
in  relation  to  the  classes  specially  noted  in  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act,  the  aim  being,  to  secure  a record,  with  means 
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of  identification,  of  all  professional  thieves  or  persons  in  the 
habitual  practice  of  crime. 

This  system — which,  in  the  excellence  of  its  aim,  is 
beyond  question,  and  the  success  of  which,  even  in  partial 
application,  has,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  governors 
of  various  gaols,  far  transcended  expectation — is  in  danger 
from  a somewhat  singular  cause.  A few  of  the  prisoners 
object  to  be  photographed  ; and  at  Liverpool,  where  two 
prisoners  committed  for  trial  have  recently  refused  to  sit 
before  the  prison  camera,  the  visiting  justices  have  resolved 
to  communicate  with  the  Home  Secretary  to  suggest  that 
the  photographic  portraiture  of  prisoners  shall  in  all  cases 
bo  compulsory,  and  refusal  to  submit  to  it  followed  by 
punishment.  There  is  little  hope  of  aid  for  the  justices,  we 
fear,  from  a Home  Secretary  who  has  shown  his  country  so 
many  instances  of  weakness  and  vacillation,  and  who 
suffered  his  ridiculous  cab  law  to  be  ignored  with  contempt 
because  cab  proprietors  and  cab  drivers  very  naturally 
objected  to  its  preposterous  conditions.  Fortunately  for 
the  appeal  of  the  visiting  justices,  Mr.  Bruce  is,  in  this 
instance,  called  upon  to  excted  his  powers,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  arbitrary  disregard  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
may  afford  him  some  temptation.  The  section  of  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act  which  provides  for  the  preservation 
of  a record  of  criminals,  with  means  of  identifying  them, 
specifically  refers  to  persons  “ convicted  ol  crime.”  Such 
persons  are  also,  according  to  the  statute,  to  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State.  But,  so  far  as 
compulsory  photography  is  concerned,  persons  merely 
charged  with  crime,  and  awaiting  their  trial,  are  not  amen- 
able to  either  force  or  punishment.  But  this  fact  need  not 
impede  the  carrying  out  of  a valuable  system.  In  its  par- 
tial application  neituer  force  nor  punishment  has  been  neces- 
sary. In  the  instances  where  consent  has  been  refused, 
contumacy  has  been  met  by  contrivance,  and  the  portrait 
has  been  secured,  at  times  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
sitter,  without  imperilling  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If 
the  preservation  ot  a minute  written  description  of  a person 
charged  with  crime  be  legitimate,  th ; less  elaborate,  but 
more  accurate,  record  of  the  camera — which,  if  it  nothing 
extenuate,  will  set  down  nought  in  malice — needs  neither 
the  authority  of  the  Home  Secretary  nor  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  justify  its  preservation. 

A system  which  aids  in  placing  on  record  an  accurate 
register  of  all  professional  law-breakers,  and  in  doing  so 
preserves  a distinction  between  the  unfortunate  and  the 
vicious,  between  the  confirmed  criminal  and  the  fledgling 
goal-bird,  ne^ds  no  platitudes  on  the  sacredness  of  society, 
nor  on  the  powers  of  science  in  tracking  crime,  to  recom- 
mend it.  lhe  aim  of  the  law  should  be  less  to  punish 
crime  than  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  criminals.  One 
of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  recent 
valuable  report  of  the  rev.  chaplain  of  Newgate  enforces 
the  careful  classification  of  prisoners,  in  order  to  avoid 
dealing  with  the  novice  as  with  the  expert.  He  urges  that 
we  should  not  continue  to  make  habitual  criminals  by 
'*  indiscriminately  ” associating  the  old  and  hardened 
offenders  with  the  new,  and  thus  bring  down  men  compara- 
tively pure  to  ihe  depraved  notions  of  those  whose  lives  have 
been  one  catalogue  of  crime."  These  are  wise  words  ; and 
a means  of  distinguishing  between  the  offender  who  has 
been  driven  or  s duced  into  his  first  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  wretch  who,  by  ill-fate  or  choice,  has  adopted  a 
life  of  crime,  becomes  imperative,  in  giving  these  words 
effect,  lhe  use  of  the  most  adequate  means  of  identifica- 
tion is  simple  justice  to  a man  charged  with  crime.  That 
his  identification  will  be  attempted  is  quite  certain,  and 
that  it  should  be  dependent  upon  the  memory  of  a p dice- 
man,  whose  very  iustinct  urges  him  to  secure  conviction,  is 
a positive  hardship.  At  the  last  Middlesex  Sessions,  six 
police  sergeants  and  four  constables  swore  toa  special  previous 
cuuviction  of  a prisoner  who  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a jury  that  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  time 


of  the  alleged  conviction.  The  evidence  of  a photograph, 
if  not  proof  positive,  would  at  least  have  been  of  more  value 
than  the  memory  of  these  intelligent  members  of  the  force. 

In  its  actual  working,  the  system  has  been  found  most 
satisfactory.  In  one  prison  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
has  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred ; and  this,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  governor 
of  the  gaol,  is  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  system  of 
identification  by  photography.  To  the  h ibitual  and  con- 
firmed criminal  alone,  the  preservation  of  such  a pictured 
record  can  give  cause  of  uneasiness.  His  carer  of  crime 
may,  by  evidence  of  multiplied  convictions,  be  out  short  by 
one  long  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  con- 
sist in  repeated  outrag  s on  society,  an  l repeated  brief 
punishments  ; the  community  suffering,  in  such  case,  the 
double  evil  of  many  outrages  and  much  cost  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  trial  and  conviction.  To  the  innocent  such  a 
record  of  identity  can  bring  only  safety  ; the  system,  like 
the  law  itself,  being  “ for  the  punishment  only  of  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.” 


Carmpubeua. 

IS  THE  PAPER  A CAUSE  OF  FADING  ? 

Dear  Sir,  —While  so  much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  and  everything  connected 
with  the  production  of  silver  priuts  has  undergone  the 
strictest  investigation,  the  silver  bath,  the  albumen,  tue 
toning  bath,  the  hypo,  the  washing,  the  mounting,  and 
mounting  boards,  enamelling  &c.,  have  each  been  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  upon  which  permanency  has  more  or  less 
been  promised  ; but  there  is  yet  one  subject  which  has 
received  but  little  attention,  that  is  the  paper.  I have  for 
some  time  thought  that  the  cause  of  fading  lies  as  much,  if 
not  more,  in  the  paper  than  in  the  silver;  but,  no  doubt, 
the  chemical  combination  with  the  paper  does  the  mischief. 

Now,  if  silver  prints  must  fade,  why  not  the  negatives? 
Silver  is  the  foundation  of  both,  and  hypo  is  generally  the 
fixing  agent  of  both,  yet  we  do  not  hear  of  the  fading  of 
negatives.  I have  negatives  and  positives  on  glass  of 
sixteen  years’  standing  as  permanent  as  when  first  produced, 
and  during  that  period  have  produced  some  thousands  of 
negatives,  among  which  1 have  never  yet  detected  a faded 
or  even  a cracked  film.  Sometimes  the  fading  of  prints  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  albuminized  paper,  yet  we  are  using  a 
preliminary  coating  of  albumin  for  our  negatives.  At  present 
I do  not  see  our  negatives  fade  any  the  more  for  that. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  great  want  is  a paper 
prepared  impervious  to  moisture.  Is  this  an  impossibility  ? 
Caunot  some  of  our  scientific  friends  suggest  the  means  of 
manufacturing  such  an  article?  For  it  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  such  a paper.  I cannot  believe  that  there  would 
exist  a necessity  for  the  fading  of  silver  prepared  prints,  any 
more  than  there  is  for  the  fading  of  silver  prepared  nega- 
tives or  positives  on  glass. 

In  conclusion,  if  what  I have  written  is  worthy  of  notice, 
use  it ; if  not,  destroy  it,  as  I am  not  anxious  to  rush  into 
print;  still,  I cannot  help  feeling  that  every  photographer 
would  be  interested  in  such  a prepared  paper. — Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Stokes 

28,  Grey  Friars'  Road,  St.  Peter  s,  Ipswich,  Feb.  14,  1871. 

CLEANING  VARNISHED  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  worth  a place  in  your 
valuable  journal,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Having  tried  many  methods  of  cleaning  varnished  glasses,  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  one  I now  use  is  at  ouce  the 
cheapest,  simplest,  and  most  effective  that  could  possibly  be 
devised,  and  answers  perfectly.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Have  ready  on  the  hob  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  into  which 
throw  a handful  of  common  washing  so  la.  Provide  a large, 
flat,  shallow  porcelai  i tray,  into  which  put  as  many  of  your 
glasses  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  it,  varnished  side  upper- 
most ; then  pour  your  boiling  soda  water  on  to  them,  and  imme- 
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diately  commence  rubbing  the  varnished  surface  with  the  end 
of  a piece  of  stick  made  broad  and  flat  on  purpose,  hold- 
ing them  down  with  another  similar  piece.  By  this  moans 
tho  varnish  can  be  pushed  off  the  glass  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  without  scalding  the  fingers.  The  soda  water  should  be 
returned  to  the  kettle  again,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  nest 
batch  of  plates,  as  it  is  important  that  the  water  should  be  boil- 
ing whon  it  is  put  on  to  them.  Tho  same  soda  water  will  d > a 
very  large  number  of  plates.  After  removing  the  varnish,  Iho 
plates  sh  mid  be  passed  through  a dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  soda,  then  well  rinsed, 
and  dried  with  a clean  cloth  ; and  may  bo  coated  with  albumen 
or  tunicare,  and  will  be  found  to  work  as  well,  or  even  bettor, 
than  new  plates.  Bene-velis. 


REDUCING  OVER- PRINTED  PROOFS. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  over-printed  some  photographs,  I toned 
and  fixed  them ; I then  put  them  into  a weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Much  to  my  delight,  they  became 
gradually  light,  and  did  not  change  colour  as  they  will  do  when 
left  long  in  hypo  soda.  I should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  tried  the  like  experiment. — I re  main,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  G.  A.  Nicholson. 

1,  Green  Street , Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

[If  the  cyanide  solution  be  used  very  dilute,  it  will  answer 
well.  The  danger  is,  that  if  in  any  degree  too  strong,  the 
prints  rapidly  reduce  too  much,  and  in  an  irregular,  granulated 
fashion. — Ed.] 


CARBON  V.  SILVER. 

Sir, — For  the  information  of  those  who  believe  me  capable 
of  shirking  Mr.  Johnson’s  challenge,  kindly  make  it  known 
that  I accept  the  same,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  All  prints  to  be  printed  from  the  same  negatives. 

2.  The  number  of  negatives  to  bo  not  less  than  six  ; half  to 
be  selected  by  myself,  the  Other  half  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

3.  “ Dodges  ” to  be  allowed  in  the  printing  of  the  pictures.  i 

4.  Two  referees  to  be  chosen,  one  my  selection,  the  other  Mr. 
Johnson’s.  No  one  having  any  connection  with  carbon  inte- 
rests to  be  selected. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  referees  to  be  published  in  the  photo- ! 
graphic  journals.  Should  the  referees  be  unable  to  decide,  the 
matter  to  remain  an  open  question  for  the  decision  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  at  the  next  photographic  exhibition  held  in 
London. 

Although  “ X.  Y.  Z.  ’ has  laid  himself  open,  most  temptingly, 
to  correction,  in  deference  to  your  expressed  wishes,  I forbear.  I 
I cannot,  however,  “strike  my  flag”  without  putting  the  query,  I 
What  have  I done  to  create  such  a whirlwind  of  indignation,  { 
such  a sea  of  “ hot  water  ?”  I will  tell  yon  what  I have  done, 
under  difficulties  from  which  most  men  would  have  shrunk.  I 
have  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  News  for  a period  of  nine 
years;  during  thatjlengthened  period,  tho  results  of  my  studies, 
experiments,  and  practical  experiences  have  been  freely  given 
to  aid  photographic  progress,  whilst  I have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  art.  I admit  that  I havo  some- 
times hit  hard  at  false  theories  and  empirical  suggestions.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  stood  up  in  defence  ot  those  who  are  some- 
times mercilessly  lashed  without  just  causes,  or  an  opportunity 
of  defending  themselves. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  put,  What  can  a mere 
printer  know  about  pictures  or  art?  I will  explain.  Some 
years  since  I was  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  taught  the 
alphabet,  and  nature  having  kindly  presented  me  with  a pair 
of  eyes,  I have  made  good  use  of  both.  And  I have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  my  selections  always  hold  a first  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  accredited  art  critics.  Enough  of  this  ; I 
have  to  deal  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  recent  contest. 

In  tho  performance  of  what  1 conceived  to  be  my  duty,  I had 
occasion  to  describe  certain  tests  which  verified  preconceived 
ideis  respecting  the  causes  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  and 
to  show  tho  necessity  of  adopting  every  available  precaution  to 
avoid  such  causes.  I stated  that  the  end  of  silver  printing  is 
not  yet,  strengthening  the  remark  by  some  reference  to~tho 
present  state  of  carbon  printing,  which  I described  as  having 
been  “tried,  and  found  wanting.”  This  assertion  was  made  on 
the  authority  of  a lengthened  investigation  I made  personally. 

I entertained  no  prejudice  against  Autotypy.  I am  not  ena- 
moured of  silver  printing  ; on  the  contrary,  I regard  tho  process 
as  one  ot  present  expediency ; by  no  means  do  I look  on  it  as 


one  of  permanent  adoption.  This  view  of  the  matter,  however 
provides  no  rest-and-be-thankful  kind  of  excuse  for  standing 
still.  What  would  be  thought  of  a farmor  who,  in  view  of  a 
future  lease  which  would  give  him  permission  to  plough  up  his 
grass  lands,  gave  his  fields  over  to  nature  to  produce  the  best 
crops  she  could  without  assistance,  whilst  the  old  covenant 
was  running  out  ? 

Now,  sir,  having  briefly  stated  the  cause,  I now  proceed  to 
review  the  effect.  You,  sir,  criticised  iny  remarks  on  carbon 
printing  at  some  length,  and  in  such  a way  that  I felt  in 
honour  bound  to  respond,  although  I euteied  on  the  task  with 
much  reluctance.  Had  the  discussion  been  confined  to  our 
two  solves  (yourself  and  me)  it  would  havo  ended  as  it  began, 
amicably  ; but  tho  entrance  of  a troop  of  sharpshooters  into 
the  arena  directly  changed  the  character  of  the  controversy. 
I was  assailed  with  shafts  of  ridicule,  my  arguments  were 
ironically  distorted,  private  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
against  my  deterination  to  resist  to  the  last  word.  My  chief 
witness  was  shut  out  of  court  unheard  ; in  short,  every  species 
of  intoleration  which  my  imagination  had  hitherto  associated 
only  with  packed  meetings  and  bucolic  feudalism  were  brought 
to  boar  against  my  unlucky  self.  I am  compelled  to  stop  short 
to  exclaim,  most  assuredly,  sir,  you  have  good  reason  to  ejacu- 
late, “ Save  me  from  my  triends  ”!  one  among  whom  has  done 
his  best  to  prove  the  degeneration  of  photographic  morality ; 
another  has  led  your  readers  into  a supposition  that  you  stand 
in  need  of  prompters  ; a third  and  fourth  have  rushed  in  with 
utterances  too  terrible  for  “ setting  up.”  Surely,  with  these 
facts  I can  well  afford  to  stop  the  contest.  Most  certainly  I 
require  no  further  argument  to  prove  my  case,  for  a system 
that  cannot  hold  its  own  in  sober  discussion  is,  of  a certainty, 
doomed  to  die  out.  A process  which  cannot  bear  even  the 
pressure  of  inferences  reasonably  drawn  is,  at  its  best,  a rotten 
affair  indeed. 

In  conclusion.  Can  it  bo  that  I have  over-estimated  the 
wishes  of  photographers  to  continue  learning  and  progressing? 
Is  the  art  so  hemmed  in  by  selfishness  and  egotism  that  free 
discussion  must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  crumbling  to 
ruins  ? If  such  be  realities,  the  sooner  all  earnest  working  men 
quit  the  field  the  better.  The  last,  however,  among  the  re- 
tiring ones  will  be, — Yours  truly,  W.  T.  Bovev. 

PS. — I have  “ hauled  down  the  flag  ” of  defiance. 

[Although  wo  expressed  a wish  in  our  last  that  the  contro- 
versy should  eud  at  that  point,  each  of  the  disputants  having 
been  heard  fairly  and  fully,  as  an  indulgence  to  an  old  con- 
tributor, wo  allow  him  tho  last  word;  and  our  readers  will 
form  their  own  opinions  as  to  how  far  carbon  holds  its  own  in  the 
discussion.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Bovey,  wo  ought  to  explain  his 
allusion  to  his  “ principal  witness  ” having  been  “ shut  out  un- 
heard.” In  one  of  his  letters  ho  quoted  the  recently  expressed 
opinion  of  the  French  correspondent  of  a contemporary  photo- 
graphic journal,  who  was  advocating  the  use  of  glass  or  enamel 
plates  for  carbon  printing  as  superior  to  paper.  As,  although 
the  remarks  quoted  were  unfavourable  to  carbon  prints  on 
paper,  the  gentleman  in  question  has  at  times  been  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  carbon,  and  in  the  letter  in 
question  was  advocating  carbon  prints  on  enamelled  plates  as 
likely,  if  introduced,  to  beat  paper  portraits  out  of  the  field, 
we  did  not  feel  it  fair  or  in  good  taste  to  drag  his  name  into 
tho  controversy  by  tho  quotation  of  isolated  remarks  which 
might  subject  him  to  advt-rse  criticism  in  pages  to  which  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  communicating.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  this  gentleman  formed  the  principal  evidence  re- 
ferred to,  and  was  thus  shut  out.  Those  interested  sufficiently 
in  the  matter  can  road  tho  opinions  ia  question  in  our  contem- 
porary of  February  3rd. — Ed.] 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Sir,— Concurring  in  tho  view  expressed  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  Cunnington,  as  to  there  being  no  doubt  whatever  of  a 
portrait  nogativo  (taken  in  tho  usual  way)  being  the  copyright 
of  the  photographer,  and  not  of  the  sitter,  permit  me  to  adduce 
two  somewhat  analogous  instances  in  support  of  his  argument 
afforded  by  my  own  experience  of  other  professions. 

Provious  to  adoptiug  photography,  I praciised  as  a land 
surveyor,  and  afterwards,  for  several  years,  was  actively  en- 
gaged on  tho  English  and  colonial  press  in  the  capacity  of 
reporter. 

Surveyors  always  consider  tho  notes  in  their  field-book  to  bo 
their  own  property,  furnishing,  in  the  usual  course,  a plan  of 
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the  property  to  their  employer  or  client,  and  (in  my  own  recol- 
lection) an  assistant  employed  by  a surveyor  in  California  was, 
by  a law  court  of  that  slate,  confirmed  in  his  right  to  refuse  to 
deliver  up  his  field-book  of  an  uncompleted  survey,  being 
obliged,  however,  to  furnish  a plan  upon  scale  of  the  portion 
he  had  executed  for  salary  received. 

Reporters  likewise  consider  their  note-books  to  bo  their  own 
property,  and  all  that  the  employer  can  legally  demand  is  a 
fair  transcript  of  memoranda  therein  contained. 

In  ttie  above  instances,  the  surveyor's  field-book,  and  the 
reporter’s  note-book,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  negatives  from 
which  it  is  the  author’s  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  produce  the 
ultimate  results,  towards  which  they  sorve  as  the  indispensable 
means. 

Availing  myself  of  this  opportunity,  I would  ask  again 
whether  any  means  exist  for  protecting  from  imitation  an 
original  design  for  engraving  mounts  for  cartes-de-visite  and 
other  photographs ? IlaviDg  conceived  an  idea  which  I con- 
fidently beliove  would,  by  general  adoption,  give  a considerable 
impetus  to  the  dem  ind  for  portraiture.  I am  anxious  to  make 
it  known,  and  only  hesitate  because  I am  told  at  Stationers’ 
Hall  that  registration  will  protect  simply  the  particular  en- 
graving from  imitation,  without  affording  any  security  against 
the  principle  being  copied,  with  slight  variation,  by  any  one 
desirous  of  evading  the  moderate  royalty  which  I purpose 
asking. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  excuse  my  suggesting  that  the 
gentleman  whose  condescension  you  editorially  give  such  promi- 
nence to  in  your  last  number  would  bo  wise  iu  relieving  his 
customers  from  the  publicity  of  the  fact  of  his  graciously 
“ feeling  inclined  to  yield  ” to  their  wishes?— the  fact  that  he 
asks  £25  as  an  equivalent  in  a groat  measure  reducing  tho 
weight  of  obligation  under  which  he  places  them. — I am,  yours 
obediently,  A Colonist. 

Clifton , February  20th,  1871. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sib, — I am  sorry  that  “ An  Old  Photographer  ” proposes  to 
postpone  pointing  out  some  of  my  errors  until  I have  “ quite  done.” 
If  I do  not  try  your  patience,  the  time  is  still  distant  when  I can 
write  finis,  for  the  subject  upon  which  I am  writing  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  1 am  also  sorry  he  thinks  the  correspondence 
has  been  spun  out  to  a wearying  extent.  If  such  be  the  case,  1 
alone  am  to  blame,  as  my  opponents  have  long  since  withdrawn 
from  the  contest.  I can  only  say  that  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  write  as  tersely  as  the  subject  permitted,  and  I feel  sure  that 
you  will  readily  concede  opportunity  for  “ An  Old  Photographer  ” 
to  correct  my  “manifest  errors.”  To  him.  perhaps,  the  law  of 
art  copyright  is  a matter  of  indifference,  but  to  many  of  your 
subscribers  I know  it  is  otherwise  by  communications  which  reach 
me  respecting  it. 

In  a recent  review  of  the  latest  work  on  copyright,  there  occurs 
this  passage,  which  is  avorth  repeating : — “ There  are  very  few 
men  indeed  who  are  not  to  some  extent  interested  in  the  law  of 
copyright;  while  there  are  scarcely  any  who  know  much  about 
it.  Yet,  as  it  forms  the  only  protection  that  artists,  authors, 
sculptors,  engravers,  photographers,  designers,  and  numerous  other 
persons,  can  rely  upon,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  ought 
to  study  it  and  "to  learn  it  thoroughly,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
only  define  their  own  rights,  but  avoid  danger  and  trouble  by 
respecting  those  of  other  persons.” 

Apropos  to  my  letter  on  “Ownership  of  Negatives”  in  your 
last  number,  a case  was  settled  on  the  18th  instant  which  illus- 
trates the  ignorance  existing  amongst  photographers  with  reference 
to  their  rights  : — 

Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  Baker 
Street,  summoned  Teresa  Conroy  to  appear  on  the  3rd  instant,  at 
Wandsworth  Police  Court,  to  meet  his  complaint  of  seliiug  two 
copies  of  a photograph  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  vested  in  complainant.  At  the  hearing,  complain- 
ant was  represented  by  Mr.  George  Lewis,  junr.,  well  known  in 
connection  with  copyright  prosecutions  ; the  defendant  was  with- 
out legal  assistant)?.  As  lam  informed,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  produce  the  original  negative  of  Mr.  Bright,  or  an  impression 
therefrom,  for  comparison  with  the  alleged  piracies,  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  complainant  having  forgotten  to  bring  them.  The 
magistrate  then  adjourned  further  hearing  until  the  11th  instant, 
for  their  production.  The  matter  was  brought  under  my  notice, 
and.  at  the  request  of  defendant,  Mr.  J.  J.  Merriman  (of  the 
firm  of  Merriman,  Powell,  and  Co.)  appeared  on  her  behalf.  I 


wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the  pro- 
secution were  sanctioned  by  him.  To  that  letter  I received  the 
following  reply : — 

“ Rochdale , February  8th,  1871. 

“ Sir,— My  father  desires  me  to  write  and  tell  you  that  he  is 
sorry  he  cannot  write  to  you  himself,  as  at  present  he  is  obliged, 
on  account  of  his  health,  to  abstain  from  letter-writing  as  much 
as  possible.  He  is  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  the  story  you  relate 
in  your  letter.  He  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ; and 
if  his  consent  had  been  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  prosecution, 
he  certainly  should  never  have  given  it.  as  he  condemns  the’ 
whole  proceedings.  He  hopes,  however,  that  some  means  will  be 
found  to  help  the  poor  woman  out  of  her  d’fli  alty. — I am,  yours 
truly,  ’(Signed)  Marv'H.  Bright.” 

At  the  hearing  on  February  11th  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Merriman  that  the  copyright  (if  any)  was  vested  iu  Mr.  Bright, 
the  negative  having  been  produced  "by  his  permission,  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  h 2 had  assigned  his  right  to  the 
complainant.  The  negative  was  produced,  and  also  the  certificate 
of  r gistration,  which  described  the  photograph  as  being  a vig- 
nette, three-quarter  face.  Here  was  a discrepancy,  for  the  nega- 
tive was  not  a vignette ; it  also  stated  that  a photograph  was 
annexed.  The  magistrate  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  have  the 
best  evidence  that  could  be  produced,  and  adjourned  the  further 
hearing  until  the  1 rth  instant,  for  the  production,  from  Stationers’ 
Hall,  of  the  mcmo.andum  of  registration  with  photograph  an- 
nexed. 

On  the  18th  instant  defendant,  with  Mr.  Merriman,  appeared, 
when  they  were  informed  that  a letter  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Lewis,  abandoning  the  prosecution.  To  this  Mr.  Merriman 
demurred,  and  claimed  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  magis- 
trate thereupon  dismissed  the  summonses,  and  adjudged  the  com- 
plainant to  pay  forty  shillings  costs  to  defendant. 

Now,  all  this  annoyance  and  expense  to  both  parties  would 
have  been  avoided  if  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fiy  had  studied  the 
first  section  of  the  Copyright  Act,  and  had  taken  care  that  their 
transactions  had  been  conducted  iu  accordance  therewith. 

When  distinguished  persons  give  sittings  to  photographers, 
for  the  purpose  of  publication,  they  do  so,  I presume,  to  afford 
the  public  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  portraits.  They 
have  no  wish  to  retain  the  copyrights  themselves,  and  still  less 
desire  to  create  an  exclusive  monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
photographer.  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  I think,  would  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  any  of  her  subjects  had  been  fined  or  imprisoned 
for  making  copies  of  her  portrait.  I can  understand  when  a 
modern  “ Aspasia,”  whose  “ charming  copyright  photograph  ” 
delights  “ Justitia,”  visits  Baker  Street  for  the  purpose  of  having 
her  portrait  taken,  she  may  do  so  with  a double  view  of  benefitting 
herself  by  its  sale,  and,  at  the  same  time,  advertising  her  charms 
by  a means  denied  in  olden  time  to  her  predecessors  Phryne  and 
Lais. 

That  a knowledge  of  the  law  of  copyright  should  be  acquired 
by  producers  and  sellers  of  photographs  is  a proposition  which 
cannot  be  denied.  Recently  a firm  in  the  city  applied  to  me  for 
advice  with  reference  to  certain  legal  proceedings  they  were 
threatened  with  for  infringement  of  theyopvright  of  a photograph 
relating  to  a certain  royal  personage.  Upon  enquiry,  I found 
that  copyright  had  never  been  acquired,  and,  further,  that  the 
photograph  in  question  being  libellous,  there  was  no  property 
existing  in  it  at  common  law. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  February  20th,  1871.  J.  Cu.nntngton. 


COPYRIGHT. 

Sir, — I am  too  old  a hand  to  complain  of  criticism  on  any- 
thing I may  happen  to  have  written  ; that  is  the  penalty 
writers  must  submit  to.  I do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton  differs  from  me  in  his  views  of  copyright  and  piracy  ; he 
has  a perfect  right  to  do  so  ; and,  on  personal  grounds,  I should 
not  claim  space  in  your  Journal  to  notice  them;  but,  seeing 
that  largo  commercial  and  pecuniary  interests  are  at  stake,  I 
think  1 should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  to  my  brother  photo- 
graphers if  I did  not  raise  iry  voice,  warning  them  not  to  rush 
hastily  into  a course  of  action  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Cuunington’s 
law,  but  first  to  seek  the  opinion  of  some  qualified  legal  adviser. 
I earnestly  entreat  them  to  pause,  or  they  may  find,  too  late, 
that  they  are  landed  in  an  awkward  position. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Cunnington  is  not  a profes- 
sional lawyer  ; and,  without  claiming  any  infallibility  for  my 
1 own  knowledge,  I venture  to  think  that  many  of  your  corres- 
pondent’s notions  of  copyright  law,  and  methods  of  interpreting 
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a statute,  would  simply  provoke  a smile  if  urged  before  aay 
tribunal  of  lawyers,  and  it  is  by  such  a tribunal  any  case  must 
be  determined. 

I have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a controversy  with  Mr. 
Cunuington.  I have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  for 
it,  nor  would  any  good  result. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Le  ft  eve  Foster. 


The  fact  is,  that  any  assumption  may  be  made  as  a basis  ; 
and,  as  the  number  of  years  is  indefinite  to  chooss  from,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  which  will  be  any  multiple  of  the 
assumed  basis  that  may  be  fixed  upon. 

By-the-bye,  your  correspondent  speaks  of  a “ sidereal  ” day., 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a slip.  He  means  evidently  a “solar”  day 
as  the  former  is,  as  we  all  know,  a little  short  of  24  hours. — I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Arithmos. 


DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ONE  LANTERN. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  ask  “ Silvester  ” how  otherwise  such 
an  attack  as  his  could  be  answered  except  as  joke  for  joke,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  sheer  nonsense  in  reply  to  sheer  nonsense  ? 
There  is  scriptural  percept  for  this  mode  of  proceeding.  1 leave 
his  persistence  iu  uncharitableness  to  the  estimation  of  your 
readers,  as  also  his  attempt  to  pervert  the  jocular  idea  of  the  cucum- 
bers into  a serious  recommendation  of  the  experiment,  instead  of,  as 
was  intended,  a laughable  hit  at  those  who  would  attempt  either 
impossible  or  unprofitable  ones.  I also  wish  to  inform  “ Silvester  ” 
that  the  idea  is  not  mine ; had  he  been  better  read  in  standard 
literature,  he  would  have  known  it.  His  remarks  respecting  the 
passage  of  the  light  from  one  system  of  lenses  to  the  other  are,  in 
the  main,  correct,  but,  as  he  has  done  more  than  once,  he  has  over- 
shot his  mark : perfect  darkness  will  not  continue  until  the  light 
has  reached  the  centre  of  the  other  optical  system,  but  only 
relatively  so  as  to  its  distance  from  such  centre. — Yours  respect- 
fully, J.  Martin. 

106,  High  Street , Ilfracombe. 

PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — My  apology  for  troubling  you  is,  that  I think  I 
can  call  attention  to  a universal  want  that  I have  not  seen  ex- 
pressed, but  which,  I believe,  widely  exists  amongst  profes- 
sional photographers  everywhere.  I mean  the  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  skilful  personal  tuition. 

I am  an  example.  I have,  I believe,  as  good  a studio,  appa- 
ratus, and  fittings,  as  any  in  Brighton,  and  that  is  saying  no 
little;  but,  unfortunately,  I am  a dunce.  I can  work  away  in 
one  direction  well  enough,  but  have  neither  time  (for  the  mill 
must  be  kept  going)  nor  ability  to  find  out  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  means  at  my  disposal,  at  the  same  time  am  very 
anxious  to  get  good  results,  so  as  not  only  to  compete  with  my 
neighbours,  but  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  any  walk  a man  may  undertake  I hold  it  his  duty 
and  interest  to  cultivate  himself  by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

Now,  sir,  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  some  gentleman  of 
established  reputation  and  undoubted  skill  would  make  it  his 
business  to  call  round  on  all  those  who  desire  it,  and,  for  a 
certain  and  liberal  fee,  just  set  them  straight  and  tell  them 
where  they  are  wrong.  I believe  he  would  be  received  with  open 
arms  and  hearty  welcome,  and  the  improvement  to  portraiture 
at  large  would  be  very  desirable,  not  only  to  the  profession, 
but  would  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  Do  you  know  anyone 
who  would  come  to  me  for  a week  ? — I am,  sir,  yours  respect- 
fully, H.  S. 

Brighton,  February  1 6<A,  1871. 

[It  is  very  probable  that  such  instruction  can  be  obtained  for 
a proper  consideration.  But  gentlemen  of  established  reputa- 
tion could  scarcely  be  expected  to  call  round  in  the  manner 
suggested.  Photographers  requiring  such  instruction  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  a high  rate  for  it,  as  thoro  are  but  few  photo- 
graphers of  ability  and  reputation  who  have  not  specific  busi- 
ness, which  would  be  neglected  whilst  they  were  giving 
lessons. — Ed.] 


ARITHMETICAL  CURIOSITY. 

Sir, — There  is  really  nothing  remarkable  in  what  your 
correspondent  points  out,  in  last  week’s  News,  as  an  “ Arith- 
metical Curiosity."  The  hand  of  the  clock  going  over  the  face 
once  points  in  sucession  to  numbers  which,  when  added 
together,  amount  to  the  constant  sum  of  78.  Now,  as  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  our  Lord  are  indefinite,  and  may  run  to  any 
number  whatever  without  limit ; and  as,  at  every  interval  of  78 
years,  there  will  bo  a number  divisible  by  78,  it  is  clear  that 
when  94  of  such  intervals  have  elapsed,  the  year  will  bo  1872. 
Why  your  correspondent  assumes  the  hand  to  pass  over  the 
face  only  once  in  the  21  hours  I do  uot  know,  except  that  it  is 
convenient  to  produce  the  number  1872,  which  he  desires.  Let 
him  take  what  is  the  fact — viz.,  that  the  hand  goes  twice  over 
the  face  in  24  hours — and  then  he  will  have  twice  78,  or  156, 
as  his  factor,  uad  the  year  will  then  be  3774,  and  not  1872. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  TIME. 


Sir, — A correspondent  has  noted  in  your  paper  that  the 
hours  of  the  clock  added  together  and  multiplied  by  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  gives  the  number  1872. 

I do  not  know  whether  his  idea  is  that  next  year,  1872,  will 
be,  as  it  were,  “ the  completion  of  time,”  and  that  the  saying 
of  the  angel  iu  the  Revelation  will  be  then  fulfilled,  that  “ time 
shall  be  no  more.”  But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  if  he 
takes  the  Jewish  mode  of  calculating  time,  and,  in  like  manner, 
adds  the  figures  together,  and,  in  addition,  includes  the  various 
elements  or  representatives  of  time,  he  will  obtain  the  figure 
4,004,  or  the  exact  age  of  the  existence  of  the  world  under  the 
old  dispensation.  Thus  the  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset  would 

give ..  63 

which,  being  doubled,  equal  126 

and  multiplied  by  2 4 3,034 

to  which  add  the  different  components  of 
time,  j.  e. : — 


One  year  

Months  in  year  

Days  in  month  

Days  in  fortnight 

Days  in  week  

Minutes  in  hour  

One  day  more  for  leap  year 


365  days 
12 
31 
14 
7 

60 

1 


gives 490 

which  being  doubled,  equal  980 


4,004 

Your  obedient  servant,  William  Jupr. 

336,  Kingsland  Road,  February  21  it. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MEDAL  AT  ART  WORKMAN’S 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  issue  of 
last  week  which  your  correspondent  has  made  relative  to  an 
Art  Workman’s  Exhibition  hold  in  Manchester.  The  one 
which  he  evidently  means,  and  to  which  I contributed,  was 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  London,  and  the  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  me  for  a series  of  untouched  photo  studies 
and  carte-de-visite  portraits,  and  not  for  a single  photograph. — 
1 am,  yours  truly,  Augustus  Lafosse. 

Rock  Mount,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester,  Feb.  20<A,  1871. 


gruff  things  of  j^ociftifs. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

The  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  although  destitute  of  any  im- 
portant original  discovery,  may,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  afford- 
ing indications  of  progress  in  many  branches  of  photography,  and 
may  be  said  to  furnish  ovidence  of  a wide-spread  diffusion  of  art- 
knowledge,  which  has  been  productive  of  improved  results  both 
iu  portraiture  and  landscape,  and  did  not  fail  to  exert  a marked 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  works  contributed  to  the  Society's 
last  annual  exhibition. 

The  year’s  proceedings  commenced  with  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Ilighley  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  entitled 
« The  Magic  Lantern  in  Relation  to  Photography,”  which  was 
illustrated  by  an  extensive  array  of  apparatus.  At  the  March 
meeting,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  brought  forward  a new  “ Theory  of 
Photographic  Development,”  according  to  which  the  sensitive 
film  is  supposed  to  be  in  a normal  state  of  continual  vibration,  and 
to  receive  its  impression  by  virtue  of  the  actinic  wave  impinging 
npon  it,  producing  a sort  of  inertia  which  immediately  effects  the 
disunion  of  the  elements  composing  the  body  thus  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  chemical  rays.  The  author,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the  transference  of  the  un- 
developed impression  on  a dry  film  to  another  film  placed  in  con- 
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tact  with  it  without  the  agency  of  light;  and  also  stated  his  con- 
viction of  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  produce  photographs  in 
natural  colours,  an  opinion  which  Mr.  R.  W.  Thomas  afterwards 
took  occasion  to  examine  from  an  independent  point  of  view,  and 
arrived  at  the  sime  conclusions. 

Another  paper,  read  on  the  same  evening,  was  descriptive  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Courtenay’s  Photo  Printing  and  Heliographic  processes, 
some  features  of  which  appeared  to  be  similar  in  principle  to  Herr 
Pretsch’s  method  of  working,  or  that  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Photo-galvanographic  Process.  A suggestion  to 
this  effect  brought  on  a lively  discussion,  which  was  revived  at  the 
meetings  of  May  and  June,  when  a large  series  of  Paul  Pretsch’s 
works  were  exhibited.  The  prize  pictures  of  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  were  placed  on  view  at  the  March  meeting. 

In  April  Dr.  Mann  gave  a description  of  Mr.  Browning’s  Stereo- 
grams of  the  Planet  Mars,  and  showed  four  sets  of  pictures 
centered  on  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  planet.  At  the  same 
meeting.  Dr.  Anthony  gave  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “ The 
Photographic  Atelier  in  1870.”  In  this  communication  a novel 
arrangement  of  studio  and  operating-rooms  was  proposed,  which 
economized  to  the  utmost  the  space  available  for  the  working  of 
the  camera.  The  suggestion  was.  in  some  particulars,  approved  ; 
but  a disadvantage  presented  itself  in  the  circumstance  that  such 
a form  of  studio  would  only  permit  of  photographic  operations 
being  conducted  under  one  invariable  system  of  lighting,  and  the 
production  of  pairs  of  portraits  might  be  attended  with  difficulty. 

The  May  meeting  was  occupied  with  a description  of  Mr. 
Burgess’s  mode  of  producing  his  Cnrbon-eburneum  Prints,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  exhibited.  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  had  a paper  on 
“ The  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Process,”  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  many  of  the  foreign  journals  : and  Mr.  England  favoured 
the  Society  with  some  “ Remarks  on  the  Dry -plate  Processes,” 
and  showed  comparative  results  of  his  working  a modified  gum- 
gallic  process  against  collodio-albumen,  coffee,  and  highly  sensi- 
tive plates  prepared  with  acetate  of  morphia.  When  employing 
the  gum-gallic  process,  Mr.  England  uses  a more  dilute  preserva- 
tive, which,  it  is  said,  gives  increased  sensitiveness  with  less  chance 
of  blurring ; whilst  for  developer  he  much  prefers  the  use  of  alka- 
line pyro,  instead  of  the  gelatine -iron  solution  originally  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Gordon,  however,  preferred  the  original  formulae, 
which  gave  the  keeping  qualities,  the  lack  of  which  Mr.  England 
had  experienced.  This  branch  of  practical  photography  received 
further  elucidation  at  the  November  exhibition,  where  Mr.  Gordon 
showed  prints  from  negatives  taken  by  five  different  dry  processes 
against  the  ordinary  wet  plate.  The  gum-gallic  method  was 
followed  in  the  production  of  the  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Grant 
and  Mr.  Whiting,  and  favourable  specimens  of  collodio-albumeu 
work  were  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Messrs.  Gibernc  and  W.  D. 
Sanderson,  coffee,  and  tannin  with  malt,  being  likewise  represented. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  formed  the  subject  at  the  June 
meeting,  Mr.  C.  F.  Jessen  giving  an  account  of  the  Lichtdruck 
rocess,  as  practised  by  Messrs.  Ohm  and  Grossmann,  of  Berlin, 
pecimen  prints  were  shown,  including  a variety  of  subjects,  and 
the  largest  plate  measured  15  by  12  inches.  The  results  of  a 
somewhat  similar  process  called  Heliotype,  and  worked  by  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Kidd,  were  shown  at  the  exhibition,  where,  besides, 
there  was  a magnificent  display  of  Woodbury  types  of  the  old 
order,  and  a single  specimen  of  a new  photo-engraving  process, 
which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  kindly  promised  to  bring  before  the 
Society  when  perfected. 

Carbon  printing  has  progressed  during  the  year,  as  evidenced 
by  the  results  shown  by  Messrs.  Sarony  and  Co.,  Spencer,  Downey, 
Window,  and  by  the  government  departments.  A noteworthy 
circumstance  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact  that  the  Scarborough 
firm  first  named  have  succeeded  in  producing  for  Messrs.  Agnew 
a reproduction  (in  carbon)  which  extends  to  the  extraordinary 
dimensions  of  45  by  21  inches. 

Photo-crayons  of  fine  quality  were  shown  at  the  exhibition  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Preston,  of  Penzance,  and  by  Messrs.  Vandyke  and 
Brown,  of  Liverpool ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  their  direction  during  the  past  year.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  photo-enamelling,  which  was 
represented  last  November  by  one  foreign  and  three  English  exhi- 
bitors. Enlargements  have  improved  in  quality,  several  good 
examples  being  shown  in  the  exhibition,  and  a couple  of  subjects 
of  exceptionally  high  merit  were  forwarded  as  the  work  of  an 
American  confrere,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  of  Philadelphia.  A special 
application  of  photography  to  the  delineation  of  insects,  diatoms, 
and  other  microscopic  objects  on  an  enlarged  scale,  has  been  very 
successfully  carried  out  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Thomas  Higgin, 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Society,  with  the  assistance 


of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Thompson.  A series  of  these  micro- 
photographs constituted  an  important  feature  of  the  exhibition, 
and  were  greatly  admired.  The  progress  of  art  photography  was 
admirably  illustrated  at  the  exhibition  in  the  sea-views  and  land- 
scapes of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  the  combination  prints  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Earl  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  portrait  studies  and  cloud 
effects  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  the  portraits  of  Valentine 
Blanchard,  R.  Slingsby,  Rejlander,  Brookes,  WTane,  and  a host  of 
others. 

At  the  December  meeting  two  papers  were  read.  In  one  of 
them  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard  described  his  mode  of  employing  the 
collodio-chloride  process  for  the  reproduction  of  faded  prints, 
accompanying  his  remarks  by  the  display  of  a series  of  highly- 
illustrative  specimens.  Mr.  Daniel  Spill  gave  an  account  of  a 
material  to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  Xylonite,  as  being  manu- 
factured from  gun-cotton  or  xyloidine  and  certain  oils  or  hydro- 
carbon solvents.  From  the  variety  of  articles  exhibited,  the  wide 
applicability  of  this  subject  could  be  inferred,  and  Mr.  Spill  showed 
two  kinds  of  adiactinic  material  suitable  to  photographic  tents  and 
windows.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  members  that  the 
last  meeting  (January)  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper’s  mode  of  working  the  collodlo-bromide 
process,  which,  in  his  hands,  seems  to  have  given  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  may  possibly  be  further  improved  by  the  addition  of 
chlorides,  as  suggested  by  the  author. 

Photography  has  of  late  been  brought  into  requisition,  and 
made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  war  on  the 
continent ; thus  the  Topographical  Depot  at  Berlin  has  regularly 
furnished  route-maps  on  a reduced  scale  for  the  guidance  of  the 
German  commanders  in  foreign  territory  ; and  besieged  Paris  itself 
has  for  several  months  partly  depended  for  its  communication 
with  the  provinces  on  a system  of  pigeon  post,  in  which  despatches 
and  intelligence  were  carried  in  the  form  of  minute  photographs, 
afterwards  requiring  the  aid  of  a microscope  to  be  deciphered. 
At  home  the  help  of  photography  has  been  invoked  in  connexion 
w’ith  criminal  law,  and  for  the  identification  of  offenders.  It  has 
likewise  fulfilled  important  functions  in  recording  the  phenomena 
of  the  recent  solar  eclipse,  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Young  at  Cadiz, 
and  Mr.  Brothers  at  Syracuse,  having,  it  is  reported,  been  success- 
ful in  securing  good  photographs  of  the  corona. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting  restricting 
the  issue  of  the  Journal  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  limit- 
ing its  scope  strictly  to  the  purposes  of  an  official  record,  has 
had  the  effect  of  very  considerably  reducing  the  expenditure  upon 
the  Journal  without  interrupting  in  any  way  the  direct  com- 
munication of  the  Society  with  its  members.  A new  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  publishers,  and  the  cost  of  editing  re- 
duced, so  that  this  item  in  the  balance  sheet  nows  shows  a re- 
duction of  about  one-half  upon  the  com  sponding  outlays  of 
previous  years.  The  financial  success  of  the  exhibition  is  also  a 
matter  of  congratulation  ; for  although  the  Society  might  be 
inclined  to  consent  to  a moderate  pecuniary  loss  in  consideration 
of  the  benefits  conferred,  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  public 
are  willing  to  pay  (on  one  day  in  the  week  at  least)  for  admis- 
sion to  view  the  best  collection  of  photographs  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  amount  so  realized,  supplemented  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  catalogues,  was  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  charges 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  exhibition.  The  galleries  remained 
open  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  and  were  well  attended 
throughout  this  period,  great  interest  being  manifested  in  the 
works  of  art  therein  displayed. 

Thirty-five  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year, 
which,  allowing  for  losses  by  death  and  retirement,  raises  the 
number  of  last  year  (240)  to  as  many  as  263  present  members. 
Amongst  those  who  resign  their  connection  with  the  Society,  the 
council  regret  the  loss  of  two  well-known  names,  Mr.  J.  Durham 
and  Mr.  B.  B.  Turner,  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  since  its  first  formation.  The  council 
have  greater  cause  of  regret  in  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
lost  by  death  three  distinguished  members  of  the  Society.  They 
are  the  ex-president,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ; the  senior  vice-presi- 
dent, Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  F.R.S., ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  Optician. 
To  this  report  are  appended  obituary  notices  of  the  deceased 
members.  ( To  be  continued.) 


in  tfre  jstuftia. 

The  Woodbcrytype  Process  in  Paris. — We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  the  establishment  at  Asnieres,  built  by  MM. 
Goupil  and  Co.  to  carry  out  the  photo-relief  printing  process, 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed,  is  found  to  be  uninjured,  and 
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will,  in  a few  days,  be  again  in  full  work.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
superintendent  and  manager,  has  been  engaged  in  tho  defence 
of  Paris,  having  in  charge  the  electric  light,  the  apparatus  used 
at  Asnieres  for  producing  light  for  photographic  printing 
having  been  requisitioned  for  purposes  in  connection  with  tho 
defence.  Although  in  a post  of  danger,  as  many  as  400  shells 
in  one  day  falling  within  200  yards  of  tho  position  of  the 
electric  lamp,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  injured,  and  only  lost  eighteen 
pounds  in  weight  through  short  rations. 

Lichtdruck. — The  photo-collographic  processes,  which  have 
received  on  the  continent  the  generic  naruo  of  Lichtdruck,  con- 
tinue to  progress.  We  have  just  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Liese- 
gang  with  some  admirable  photo-micrographs  printed  by  Pastor 
Tlialen,  who  has  worked  out  one  of  these  processes. 

Indian  Cement. — The  basis  of  this  cement  always  consists 
of  “ gluten,”  made  from  wheat  flour,  by  washing  a quantity  of 
the  best  wheat  flour  in  a running  stream  ; as  long  as  any 
“farina  ” remains  the  water  will  run  off  white  from  the  muslin 
cloth  in  which  the  flour  is  contained.  When  the  water  runs 
colourless,  take  out  the  coagulated  mass  and  beat  it  into  a 
viscid  dough,  in  a clean  Wedgwood  mortar,  or  between  two 
clean  pieces  of  hard  wood ; it  will  soon  become  like  birdlime. 
For  most  purposes  this  gluten,  called  “ nusliesteh,”  or  “ sitting 
down,"  is  mixed  with  about  a quarter  of  its  weight  of  coarse 
sugar  or  treacle,  and  the  same  quantum  of  newly-burnt  quick- 
lime in  fine  powder.  Coarse  furniture,  fine  cabinet  work, 
chinaware,  glass  or  metal,  or  wooden  mountings,  horn  and 
ivory  to  each  other  and  to  wood,  stone  to  metal,  have  all  been 
repeatedly  joined  by— E.  0.  S. — English  Mechanic. 

Copyright  Case. — A few  days  ago,  at  Wandsworth  Police 
Court,  Mrs.  Conroy,  of  Battersea,  appeared  for  the  third  time 
to  answer  a summons  for  selling  copies  of  a photograph,  or  the 
negative  of  a photograph,  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.  The  com- 
plainant was  Mr.  Elliott,  a photographer,  who  claimed  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  photograph,  and  he  alleged  that  the  copies 
were  sold  without  his  consent.  On  the  case  being  mentioned, 
Mr.  Merrimati,  who  defonded,  was  informed  that  the  summonses 
had  been  withdrawn.  Mr.  Merriman  expressed  surprise,  and 
said  he  had  not  received  any  intimation  of  that.  He  had 
appeared  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  and  therefore  he 
asked  for  costs.  Mr.  Dayman  then  made  an  order  upon  the 
complainant  to  pay  40s.  cost  to  the  defendant. 

“Anti-Photograph  Demonstration.” — Punch  says:— “A 
meeting  of  the  Government  Intimidation  Society  was  held  last 
night  at  tho  Donkey’s  Head,  to  concert  measures  for  expressing 
the  indignation  of  the  People  at  the  tyranny  practised  on  con- 
victs in  prisons  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  in  compelling  them 
to  sit  for  their  photographs.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Slackjaw,  who  announced  himself  as  a representative  of  the 
Working  Man.  He  was  not  a thief,  but  advocated  equalization 
of  property,  and  sympathised  with  his  fellows.  Prison  authori- 
ties had  no  right  to  photograph  a man  who  had  not  been 
sentenced  to  undergo  that  process,  which  was  a gross  indignity. 
The  People  must  assemble  in  their  thousands,  and  tell  their 
tyrannical  Rulers  that  they  would  not  stand  it.  Mr.  Ruffles,  an 
habitual  criminal,  said  that  be  had  his  self  been  photographed 
in  gaol.  But  he  had  done  the  beggars.  He  had  shammed 
conwereion,  pretendin’  to  be  a penitent  thief,  and  pulled  a mug 
accordingly  whilst  ho  was  took.  He  didn’t  much  fear  he’d  be 
knowed  if  he  was  lagged  again.  He  was  a man  of  few  words, 
and  so,  to  conclude,  would  move  a resolution  that  this  here 
meetin’  take  immejate  steps  to  ’old  a demonstration  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  with  a view  to  overawe  the  ’Ome  Office,  and 
demand  perfection  of  coves  in  quod  from  bein’  photographed 
agin  their  will.  The  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by 
another  thief,  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried  by 
acclamation.  Although  the  photographic  grievances  may  seem 
exclusively  a thieves’  question,  the  demonstration  against  it, 
about  to  come  off  in  Trafalgar  Square,  is  not  expected  to  differ, 
as  to  those  who  will  take  part  therein,  from  other  customary 
displays  of  menace  in  respectability.” 


Cormsgontonts. 

F.  Ashtead. — Honey  plates  should  bo  washed  with  distilled  water 
before  development,  and  then  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  with 
a very  small  trace  of  citric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver  added.  To 
gain  intensity,  more  silver  and  acid  may  be  added  after  the  image 
is  out.  2.  The  use  of  a preliminary  coating  of  india-rubber  on 
the  plates  will  not  injure  tne  nitrate  bath. 
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Hesperus. — Much  depends  on  circumstances  and  individual  skill 
in  working  different  processes.  As  a rule,  we  should  prefer  the 
collodion  transfer  process  for  enlargements,  as  involving  the  least 
variation  from  ordinary  operations,  as  tho  least  trouble,  and,  being 
the  most  sensitive  process,  best  suited  for  the  uncertain  light  in 
our  climate.  The  next  process,  nearly  equally  simple,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  enlarged  negative  from  a transparency,  and  printing 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  solar  camera  is  excellent  when  well 
managed,  but,  except  where  it  is  in  constant  use,  it  is  troublesome 
for  use  in  tho  hands  of  ordinary  portraitists.  Development  print- 
ing with  the  use  of  Mr.  Solomon’s  magnesium  lamp  is  simple  and 
convenient  to  those  familiar  with  development  printing  operations. 
2.  There  are  two  or  three  causes  for  your  failure  in  producing 
satisfactory  collodion  prints,  the  chief  of  which  is  probably-  short 
exposure  and  ovor-development — the  latter  especially.  Plenty  of 
exposure,  plenty  of  acid  in  the  developer,  and  rigid  protection  of 
the  plate  from  light,  must  give  you  a clear  image  unless  the 
chemicals  are  out  of  order.  Toning  with  gold  removes  the  rusty 
opaque  effect  of  the  shadows  which  is  sometimes  present,  and  it 
also  aids  in  removing  traces  of  foggy  deposit  from  the  lights, 
especially  if,  after  toning,  the  plate  be  placed  for  a few  moments  in 
the  hypo  fixing  bath. 

G.  T. — Although  the  offensive  smell  of  the  sample  of  paper  you 
enclose  would  suggest  doubts  of  its  fitness  for  use,  yet,  as  a matter 
of  experience,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it.  Some  of 
the  finest  prints  we  have  seen,  and  which  we  have  found  to  be 
most  permanent,  v.  ere  produced  on  paper  which  had  a villainous 
smell,  as,  indeed,  the  paper  of  the  same  maker  generally  had. 

Waiting  for  Friday. — You  will  find  full  details  of  M.  Adam- 
Salomon’s  new  system  of  lighting  in  our  last  volume,  and  also  in 
our  Year-Book  recently  published.  2.  It  is  very-  difficult  to 
remove  stains  from  absorbent  substances  like  wood.  Iron  stains 
on  oak  will  produce  something  like  the  stains  of  writing  ink. 
Oxalic  acid  will  best  remove  them.  3.  Your  question,  “ What  is 
the  best  way  to  make  a good  negative  bath?”  is  somewhat  too 
vague  and  comprehensive  for  a complete  answer  in  this  column  ; 
but  we  may  state,  in  general  terms,  dissolve  thirty-five  grains  of 
pure  nitrate  of  silver  in  each  ounce  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  to 
each  pint  add  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  If  everything 
be  pure,  such  a bath  will  work  well  at  once.  If  it  fail,  add  a few 

^grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Sun  the  solution  for  a few  hours,  filter, 
and  then  try  the  bath,  which  should  work  well.  4.  Fibrine  of 
blood  is  a tough  gelatine  substance,  obtained  by  washing  coagu- 
lated blood,  to  remove  all  that  is  soluble,  in  cold  water.  The 
residue  is  fibrine.  5.  Such  a piece  of  wood,  if  free  from  warping, 
and  of  suitable  surface,  will  answer.  6.  Paint  it  grey. 

Arthur  Thomfson. — Shellac  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  shellac 
for  troughs  in  wood  naptha  or  methylat'  d spirit,  at  the  rate  of  a 
drachm  or  more  to  each  ounce.  2.  Either  glass  or  porcelaiu  will 
serve  if  properly  annealed.  There  are  pore  lain  dishes  expressly 
suited  to  this  kind  of  work.  Neither  will  injure  the  bath. 

A.  II.  L. — We  are  uncertain.  Try  Mr.  How,  of  Foster  Lane. 

G.  Leafang.-  The  imperfections  in  your  transferred  print  spring 
from  various  causes.  T he  negative  docs  not  appear  to  bo  a suitable 
one  for  work  of  this  kind ; it  is  too  h ird  and  dense.  The  exposuro 
has  also  been  somewhat  sh  >rt,  and  the  development  somewhat 
long.  The  rusty  portions  of  the  deep  shadows  are  due  to  tho 
toning  operation  not  having  been  carried  on  long  enough  to  pene- 
trate through  the  densest  pirt  of  the  deposit.  The  spots  whero 
the  film  lias  been  lorn  are  due,  probably,  to  tho  use  of  a plate  not 
quite  perfectly  cleaned.  2.  For  small  pictures  tho  enamel  transfer 
paper,  kept  by  most  dealers,  is  best.  For  large  pictures,  coat  plain 
paper  with  gelatine,  as  you  have  done — not  albuminized  paper,  nor 
the  back  of  albuminized  paper.  3.  Yes;  we  believe  so.  4.  We 
have  often  published  instructions  for  transferring,  but  perhaps 
y-ou  will  find  hints  on  that  point  of  most  value  to  you  in  an  article 
on  page  373  of  our  volume  for  1869. 

E.  Allen. — We  regret  that  we  have  no  facilities  for  writing  intima- 
tions of  the  kind  to  which  you  refer.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
special  builder  of  photographic  studios.  The  want  exists,  but  has 
not  been  met. 

M.  Marquand. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

J.  J.  Blackham. — Except  for  special  purposes,  and  to  meet  special 
necessities,  a simple  15-grain  solution  ot  iron  with  15  minims  of 
acetic  acid  answers  as  well  as  any  developer  we  know.  Or  add  15 
grains  of  sugar-candy-,  and  use  half  the  proportion  of  acid. 

W.  W. — Both  gloves  and  finger-stalls  are  pure  india-rubber. 

Isaac  Wilde. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

N.  N. — The  Pholographisches  Correspondent  is  published  in  Vienna 

R.  L. — On  page  88  of  our  Y'eau-Book  for  1866  you  will  find  the 

article  describing  the  use  of  Schlippe’s  salt  for  producing  scarlet 
negatives.  The  same  method  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  toning 
of  transparencies. 

Several  Articles  in  type,  and  several  letters,  are,  from  the  pressure 
on  our  space,  unavoidably  compelled  to  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON — 
ITS  NEW  PROSPECTS. 

The  treasurer’s  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  London  was  one  upon  which  all 
interested,  not  merely  in  the  Society,  but  in  the  progress 
of  photography,  can,  with  propriety,  be  congratulated. 
We  need  not  pause  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance 
to  the  progress  of  the  art  which  is  involved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a healthy  active  representative  society.  It  is  not 
alone  to  its  ordinal  y meetings,  and  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions, we  should  look  for  the  action  of  such  a society,  but 
to  its  vast  collateral  influence.  Its  exhibitions  alone  are 
of  incalculable  service  to  the  art  and  to  its  votaries.  Its 
journal  has  been  in  times  past — when  the  art  was  insuffi- 
ciently advanced  to  afford  scope  for  private  enterprise  in 
journalism — of  enormous  service  to  the  art ; and  in  a 
variety  of  other  modes  photography  and  photographers 
have  been  served  by  the  Society.  It  might  have  been  of 
more  service,  and  it  may  still  be.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
eusive  of  its  past  efforts  in  early  days  were  well-meant, 
ut  ill  judged;  and  for  some  years  past  its  crippled 
financial  position  has  limited  its  power  to  serve  its  members 
and  the  art.  That  crippled  position  is  at  an  end.  The 
Society  is  not  only  practically  out  of  debt,  but  possesses 
the  prospect  of  an  income  sufficiently  in  excess  of  its 
routine  expenses  to  permit  the  anticipation  of  various 
projects  of  a pleasant  character. 

As  photographers  know,  for  a number  of  years  the  ex- 
penses of  its  Journal  were  swamping  the  Society,  and  even 
after  the  council  had  resolved  to  cease  its  issue  as  a 
journal  of  general  photographic  literature,  simply  issuing 
a monthly  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society 
during  the  session,  and  so  get  rid  of  a large  source  of 
current  expense,  the  old  debt  still  hung  like  a mill-stone 
round  the  neck  of  the  council,  not  simply  hampering  their 
action,  but  actually  forbidding  the  contemplation  of  any 
steps  involving  the  outlay  of  money.  By  the  gradual 
operation  of  the  system  of  strict  economy  to  which  the 
council  bound  themselves,  the  debt  was  materially  reduced, 
and  although  a residue  of  the  old  debt  of  the  Journal,  of 
nearly  £200,  was  due  when  the  last  balance  sheet 
was  made  out,  we  believe  that  at  this  moment  the 
Society  is  practically  out  of  debt.  Its  balance-sheet  showed 
it  to  be  more  than  solvent,  but  a portion  of  the  assets 
were  still  in  supposition.  Since  that  balance-sheet  was 
prepared,  a number  of  gentlemen  on  the  council  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Society,  and 
their  immediate  desire  to  see  it  free  from  the  incubus  of 
debt,  by  compounding  for  life  membership,  on  the  original 
terms  imposed  in  the  youthful  days  of  the  Society,  namely, 


the  payment  of  a sum  of  ten  guineas,  several  intimating 
their  readiness  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  annual 
guinea  at  any  time  when  the  position  of  the  Society 
might  render  it  desirable. 

Thus  out  of  debt,  and  with  the  prospect  of  fuuds 
accruing  from  the  regular  income  of  the  Society  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  its  routine  expenses,  members  will  natu- 
rally look  forward  to  special  boons  to  be  received.  In  the 
admirably  clear  resume  of  the  position  of  the  Society 
given  by  the  treasurer  at  the  last  meeting,  he  stated  that 
the  income  of  the  Society  from  subscriptions  was  £208 
per  annum ; the  income  from  the  Journal,  in  round 
numbers,  £50  per  annum ; and  the  income  from  the 
November  exhibition,  £28 ; making  a total  income  of 
£358.  Against  this  the  expenses  are,  for  rent  and 
general  purposes  of  the  Society,  £55  per  annum ; for 
printing  the  Journal,  £60  per  annum  ; salary  of  editor  of 
the  Journal,  £50  ; expenses  of  the  exhibition,  £38  ; making 
a total  of  £203,  and  leaving  a balance  of  £155  per  annum 
to  be  expended  for  the  advaucemant  of  the  art  and  the 
benefit  of  the  members. 

This  position  and  this  prospect  are  to  us  sources  of  un- 
mitigated satisfaction.  We  have  always  felt  and  expressed 
complete  confidence  in  the  Society,  in  the  value  of  its 
influence,  and  in  its  power  of  recuperation  from  the 
crippled  position  into  which  a variety  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances and  some  early  mismanagement  had  plunged 
it.  But  after  exultation,  members  will  naturally  ask : 
What  next  ? To  what  purposes  will  the  surplus  income  be 
applied?  To  this,  at  present,  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given  ; but  all  concerned  may  easily  feel  assured  that  a 
council  to  whose  energy  and  prudence  they  owe  such  a 
satisfactory  position  will  not  misuse  the  surplus  they  have 
been  endeavouring  to  create.  We  may,  however,  offer 
two  or  three  suggestions  as  to  the  probable  and  desirable 
action  of  a society  with  finances  at  its  disposal. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  progress  is  the  main- 
tenance of  an  annual  exhibition ; and  as  the  Society  has 
established  and  upheld  one  during  the  last  few  years  of 
its  financial  struggle,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  maintained  in  future.  Possibly  some 
increased  efficiency  might  be  given  if  in  future  the  exhi- 
bition could  be  kept  open  longer,  and  advertised  more 
extensively.  With  funds  in  hand  this  might  be  done 
without  risk,  aud  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
increased  income  from  the  exhibition  might  fully  cover 
the  additional  expense.  As  also  connected  with  the  exhi- 
bition, it  is  possible  that  the  establishment  of  a series  of 
annual  prizes  might  be  found  of  value  in  stimulating 
excellence,  and  giving  the  increased  interest  to  the  exhi- 
bition which  generally  attends  competition.  The  wisdom 
of  offering  such  prizes  has,  we  know,  been  doubted.  We 
do  not  enter  into  the  discussion  here,  but  simply  remark 
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that  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  those  likely  to  com- 
pete, and  within  the  ranks  of  those  likely  to  take  prizes, 
are  in  favour  of  such  prizes.  The  Society  has  already 
dies  for  medals,  and  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  bronze  or 
silver,  and  labour  in  striking  the  medals,  cannot  be  great. 
Another  use  for  medals  would  consist  iu  carrying  out  an 
old  resolution  of  the  Society,  namely,  that  the  communica- 
tion of  papers  to  the  Society  of  unusual  excellence,  and 
the  announcement  through  the  Society  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  should  be  rewarded  by  a medal  to  be  called  by 
the  President’s  Medal.  This  admirable  resolution  has 
remained  in  abeyance  simply  for  want  of  funds ; its  revival 
and  carrying  out  would  clearly  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art,  by  encouraging  the  communication  of  valuable 
matter  to  the  Society. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  useful,  and  certainly 
most  popular,  method  of  applying  some  portion  of  the 
available  funds  of  the  Society  will  consist  in  the  periodical 
distribution  of  presentation  prints.  To  such  a distribution 
members  have  an  undoubted  claim,  not  only  because  it  is 
a natural  and  legitimate  step,  but  because  the  present 
energetic  president  has,  with  a perfect  apprehension  of  its 
desirability,  repeatedly  placed  hopes  before  the  members 
of  future  boons  of  this  kind  when  the  finances  would  permit 
the  Society  to  venture  upon  such  a step.  Some  such  prints 
have  already  been  distributed  to  members,  but  these  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  generosity  of  individual  members. 
In  future,  more  definitely  organized  steps  can  be  taken  in 
the  matter ; and  here  we  may  throw  out  a hint  for  the 
consideration  of  those  concerned.  It  appears  to  us  that 
presentation  prints  from  a representative  society  should 
have  a higher  value  than  that  derived  from  their  excellence 
as  pretty  photographs.  The  prints  themselves  should  have 
a representative  character.  Why  should  not  the  members 
receive  through  the  agency  of  the  Society  an  example  of 
every  novelty  of  any  special  value  or  importance  which  is 
introduced  into  the  art?  Country  members  of  the  Society 
at  present  receive  but  little  in  return  for  their  annual 
subscription,  save  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  to  maintain 
a representative  society  for  the  art  they  love.  By  the 
organization  of  such  a system  of  presentation  prints  as 
that  which  we  suggest,  they  would  acquire  a valuable  quid 
pro  quo , which  would  in  all  probability  be  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  the  Society  might  easily  double  or  treble 
its  number  of  members.  We  should  suggest  that  examples, 
in  succession,  of  the  various  carbon  processes,  of  the 
various  photo  mechanical  processes,  of  the  various  new 
chemical  printing  processes,  which  come  before  the  public 
from  time  to  time,  be  selected  as  presentation  prints. 
These  might  always  be  good  or  interesting  as  pictures, 
besides  illustrating  a process.  They  might  also  illustrate 
styles,  or  sizes,  or  special  pictorial  effects.  Such  a scheme, 
although  comprehensive,  need  not  be  costly.  In  many 
instances  the  inventor  or  projector  of  a new  method  would 
willingly  meet  the  Society  on  very  moderate  terms,  the 
honour  and  publicity  being  an  important  element  in  the 
recompense.  By  the  expenditure  of  a comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  annual  surplus,  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
scheme  of  presentation  prints  might  be  established  which 
would  far  more  than  compensate  every  member  for  the 
amount  of  his  annual  subscription,  besides  all  the  other 
advantages  of  the  Society. 

A variety  of  other  useful  purposes  exist  to  which  the 
Society  might  with  propriety  devote  funds  at  its  disposal. 
The  establishment  of  a library  of  scientific  and  artistic 
works,  for  instance,  might  be  found  serviceable  to  some  of 
its  members,  as  also  the  establishment  of  a photographic 
museum,  in  which  examples  of  everything  illustrating  the 
art  and  its  appliances  might  be  preset ved.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  coustder  remote  contingencies.  At 

resent  we  have  simply  to  congratulate  members  on  their 

eliveraucc  from  the  thraldom  of  debt,  and  the  prospect 
of  some  very  early  aud  definite  advantages  arising  from 
their  emancipation. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  deep  regret  in  announcing  another  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  eminent  photographers.  Mr.  William  White 
Rouch,  of  the  Strand,  died  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Mentone, 
where,  for  several  years  passed,  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  the  winter,  to  avoid  the  severe  cold  of  our 
own  climate,  so  unsuited  to  the  pulmonary  affection  from 
which  Mr.  Rouch  suffered.  Although  only  thirty-nine  at 
his  death,  Mr.  Rouch’s  name  has  been,  as  our  readers 
know,  for  very  many  years  associated  with  photography, 
first  in  connection  with  the  firm  of  Burfield  aud  Rouch, 
and  subsequently  as  the  senior  partner  of  W.  W.  Rouch 
and  Co.,  the  firm  having  been  for  many  years  especially 
associated  with  Ihe  manufacture  of  Mr.  Hardwicli’s  collo- 
dion, under  that  gentleman’s  special  sanction.  It  was  not 
simply,  however,  as  associated  writh  the  manufacture  and 
preparation  of  photographic  chemicals  and  apparatus  that 
Mr.  Rouch’s  name  was  connected  with  photography ; he 
was  himself  a photographer  of  singular  ability  and  taste, 
his  landscapes  being  rarely  exceeded  for  fine  judgment  in 
selection,  choice  of  light,  aud  unusual  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment. Many  photographers  will  remember  his  pictures 
exhibited  in  1862  and  subsequent  years  as  possessing  these 
qualities,  and  in  the  Conduit  Street  Exhibition  of  1869 
his  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentone  were  admirably 
illustrative  of  the  fine  taste  and  skill  which  characterized 
his  work.  His  interest  in  landscape  photography  led  to 
many  improvements  in  photographic  tents  and  out-door 
appliances  devised  as  the  result  of  personal  experience. 

Photographers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  decease  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rouch  will  not  cause  any  interruption  in  the 
business  of  the  firm.  His  brother,  Mr.  S.  W.  Rouch,  who 
for  fifteen  years  has  been  associated  with  the  business, 
and  upon  whom  for  years  past,  owing  to  the  delicate 
health  of  his  brother,  the  commercial  management  of  the 
establishment  has  worthily  devolved,  will  still  continue  in 
charge  of  the  business,  in  the  transactions  of  which  no 
change  will  take  place. 


GUM  COFFEE  PROCESS. 

Our  readers  know  that  one  of  the  dry  processes  producing 
the  most  sensitive  plates  is  the  gum  coffee  process  of  M.  de 
Constant,  a detailed  account  of  whose  operations  we  shall 
issue  very  shortly.  We  shall  shortly  have  something 
to  say  on  the  very  admirable  examples  with  which 
M.  de  Constant  has  favouied  us.  In  the  meantime  we 
append  some  details  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  of  Bournemouth, 
who  has  been  trying  gum  and  coffee,  and  reports  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society. 

No.  1. — Pure  ground  coffee  ...  ...  2 drachms 

Boiling  water  ...  ...  4 ounces. 

When  cold,  filter  the  infusion  into  a bottle. 

No.  2. — Gum  arabic 1 drachm 

Sugar  candy  ...  ...  ...  20  grains 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces. 

Dissolve  and  filter  for  use. 

Mix  together  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1 and  2 just  before 
using.  First  of  all  clean  the  plates  thoroughly,  and  then 
draw  a camel's-hair  pencil,  moistened  with  diluted  albumen 
(white  of  egg  one  part  and  water  three  or  four  parts)  lound 
the  edges  of  the  plates,  letting  the  pencil  form  a margin  on 
the  plate  of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  all  round  ; 
when  dry  the  plates  are  ready  to  receive  the  collodion. 
Sensitize  until  all  greasy  markings  have  disappeared,  and 
wash  well  under  a tap,  finishing  with  a little  distilled  water  ; 
then  apply  the  gum  and  coffee  mixture,  allowing  it  to  flow 
over  the  plate  aud  run  off  into  the  sink  ; pour  some  more 
over  the  plate,  which  may  be  returned  to  the  stock-bottle; 
then  set  aside  iu  a dark  place  to  dry,  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 

To  Develop  the  Plate. — First  flood  it  with  watfer  for  a few 
e conds,  until  the  film  is  saturated ; then  pour  on  a two- 
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grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid;  keep  this  on  until  thc 
image  is  well  brought  out,  then  add  a few  drops  of  a solu' 
tion  made  as  follows  : — 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  grains 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  20  „ 

Water  1 ounce. 

This  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  image  hurst  out  in 
full  vigour:  keep  pouring  the  solution  on  and  oft  till  the 
required  degree  of  intensity  is  obtained. 

The  above  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  first 
attempt  in  the  way  of  dry-plate  work  ; and  having  been 
quite  an  invalid  ever  siuce,  I have  been  prevented  from 
trying  further  experiments.  I shall  bo  glad  to  know  that 
the  method  answers  in  other  and  more  experienced  hands, 
and  hope  that  some  dry-plate  worker  may  be  induced  to 
give  it  a trial  and  report  thc  results. 


WASHED  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

The  employment  of  washed  sensitive  paper  is  a subject  of 
very  material  importance  to  the  photographic  printer  who 
has  not  yet  embarked  on  the  adventurous  enterprise  of 
carbon  printing.  Hitherto,  all  who  have  used  this  method 
of  working  seem  to  have  succeeded  so  well  in  their  efforts 
as  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
have  recommended  its  adoption,  both  on  the  score  of  sim- 
plicity and  ot  moderate  cost.  In  Germany  many  advocates 
have  come  forward,  and  in  this  country  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  and  several  other  photographers  of  eminence  have 
been  warm  in  its  praise.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  with 
some  surprise  that  our  readers  will  read  M.  Engelmann’s 
experiences  of  the  method,  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
obtained  in  actual  practice  on  a large  scale.  M.  Engel- 
mann  does  not  deny  the  superiority  of  printing  in  this 
way  on  several  points,  and  believes,  indeed,  the  method  to 
be  a useful  one  for  amateurs,  and  in  studios  where  but  little 
work  is  executed;  but  the  requirements  to  be  attended  to  are, 
to  his  miud,  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  everyday 
working. 

While,  therefore,  M.  Engelmann  thoroughly  believes  in 
the  value  of  employing  washed  sensitive  paper,  and  con- 
curs in  the  opinion  already  frequently  expressed  of  the 
great  advantage  afforded  by  the  suppression  of  the  daily 
operation  of  sensitizing,  he  nevertheless  abandons  the 
method  because  he  finds  his  assistants  do  not  practically, 
for  want  of  attention  to  details,  secure  good  results  at  all 
times.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  after  all,  the  necessary 
manipulations  consist  simply  in  allowing  the  pads  to 
remain  in  the  fuming-box  for  a specified  time,  and  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  ammonia  in  the 
saucers  or  dishes,  we  are  certainly  at  a loss  to  discover 
thc  difficulty  which  exists  in  carrying  out  the  operation 
as  it  should  be;  and  we  should  truly  rejoice  if  all  re 
quirements  in  photography  were  as  easy  of  fulfilment  as 
these. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he  can  hardly  justify 
M.  Engclmann's  condemnation  of  the  method,  more  espe- 
cially as  we  ourselves  have  also  had  practical  experience 
of  printing  with  washed  paper.  If  the  fuming-box  is 
well  arranged,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  of  some 
kind  of  sorting  of  the  pads,  as  also  of  the  entrance  of 
two  or  three  ammonia  saucers,  no  difficulty  should  arise 
in  working.  All  the  pads  should  be  placed  in  the  box 
over  night,  and  returned  after  being  on;c  used,  a second 
treatment  with  ammonia  vapour  of  an  hour  or  two  being 
sufficient  to  render  the  pad  suitable  for  further  use.  With 
this  arrangement,  and  by  the  aid  of  a few  spare  pads,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  good  uniform  results,  and  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  ammonia  liquid  every  now  and  then  is 
certainly  no  very  great  hardship. 

The  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the  tedious  operation 
of  sensitizing,  except  at  rare  intervals,  is  one  not  to  be 
despised;  and,  moreover,  the  circumstance  of  thus  being 


always  provided  with  a supply  of  sensitive  material  should 
be  duly  considered.  The  vigour  and  tone  of  the  finished 
pictures  are  likewise  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
produced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  provided  that  care  be 
taken  to  over-print  well  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  tint  is 
much  reduced  in  toning. 

Dr.  Vogel,  in  a communication  we  publish  in  another 
column,  also  points  out  the  advantages  of  printing  in  this 
manner.  He  proposes,  however,  instead  of  the  fuming 
operation,  to  introduce  into  the  printing-frame  a little 
powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  is  rubbed  upon  a 
thick  piece  of  cloth  or  felt,  which  is  placed  upon  the  albu- 
minized paper,  being  divided  frcm  the  latter  by  means 
of  a sheet  of  filter-paper  ; and  a pad  treated  in  this  manner 
will,  according  to  Dr.  Vogel,  serve  for  a whole  batch  of 
prints.  Seeing  that  no  danger  is  likely  to  arise  to  the 
negative  from  the  fact  of  its  being  separated  from  the 
ammoniacal  pad  by  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  we  think 
this  modification  a very  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  trial 
by  silver  printers. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Tuition  and  Advice  for  Photographers.  — Carbon, 
Silver,  and  Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Processes. — 
Medals  for  Photographers. — The  Victoria  Card. — 
Photography  at  the  Forthcoming  International  Ex- 
hibition.— The  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

I was  interested  in  reading,  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Photographic  News,  the  letter  of  a gentleman  expres- 
sing what  I believe  to  be  a want  very  commonly  fel: 
amongst  professional  as  well  as  amateur  photographers 
I mean  the  need  for  some  trustworthy  instruction.  It 
may  be  said,  naturally  enough,  that  men  should  acquire 
a perfect  knowledge  of  any  trade  or  business  before  com- 
mencing its  professional  practice ; but  that  is  just  the 
difficulty.  In  my  last  “ Echoes,”  referring  to  the  appren- 
ticeship system  as  proposed  in  America,  I remarked  that  the 
majority  of  photographers  “pick  up”  their  knowledge  of 
their  business.  Many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  obtain  in- 
struction before  they  commence  the  professional  career  to 
which  they  have  rosolved  to  devote  themselves  ; many  of 
them  would  be  glad  of  such  instruction  after  having  com- 
menced business  and  discovered  their  deficiencies.  But  I 
fear  the  want  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  meet.  To  make 
the  instruction  valuable,  it  should  be  given  by  men  of  recog- 
nized ability  and  known  reputation  ; and  these  are  usually 
so  fully  and  profitably  engaged,  that  their  services  must 
of  necessity  be  costly,  if  attainable  at  all.  To  suppose  that 
men  of  such  position  would  call  round  upon  photographers 
and  offer  their  services  is  simply  preposterous.  The 
smallest  honorarium  which  could  be  offered  to  a man  of 
recognized  skill  and  reputation  would  be  (say)  five  guineas 
a day ; and,  whilst  this  sum  would  rarely  pay  him  for 
neglecting  regular  business  duties,  it  would  be  a rate  of 
payment  which  few  of  those  most  needing  instruction 
could,  with  convenience,  pay  for  as  many  days’  instruction 
as  they  would  require.  Doubtless  there  are  many  in  the 
profession  who  would  be  glad  to  give  lessons  at  a cheaper 
rate,  but,  as  a rule,  these  would  not  be  of  the  class  whose 
instruction  would  be  in  demand.  If  a trustworthy  con- 
sulting photographer  were  accessible,  from  whom  tuition 
or  advice  might  be  obtained,  it  would  often  be  a boon  to 
the  public ; but  it  is  more  doubtful  as  to  how  far  it  might 
suit  the  purpose  of  any  gentleman  of  skill  to  accept  the 
position.  The  advice  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  is,  as 
its  readers  kuow,  given  freely  upon  almost  every  con 
ceivable  subject  connected  with  photography,  but  it  would 
be  a boon  often  to  be  able  to  ask  a personal  opinion  upon 
individual  cases — upon  the  precise  details,  for  instance, 
of  constructing  and  arranging  a glass-house  in  a given 
position  ; upon  possibilities  of  modifying  lighting  arrange- 
ments ; upon  the  condition  of  some  bath  or  other  solu- 
tion which  may  be  obstinately  troublesome,  and  of  which 
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a sample  might  be  sent  for  examination.  If,  when  re- 
quiring specific  information  demanding  much  more  time 
and  attention  than  he  can  ask  of  the  Editor,  the  photo- 
grapher could  send  his  guineas  and  queries,  knowing  that, 
as  he  pays  for  the  time  and  ability,  he  will  get  value  in 
return  from  an  experienced  adviser,  the  facility  for  this, 
as  well  as  regular  personal  instruction,  would  be  a boon 
of  great  value. 

I have  no  intention  of  opening  the  closed  controversy  of 
carbon  versus  silver  printing.  But  I may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  make  an  explanation  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  who 
asks  what  he  has  done  that  I should  wish  to  draw  him  into 
the  controversy?  I cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Woodbury 
puts  an  odd  construction  on  my  remarks,  when  he  suggests 
that  they  imply  that  a controversy  exists  between  him  and 
Mr.  Edwards.  The  controversy  as  first  initiated  stood 
thus : Mr.  Bovey  affirmed  that  carbon  printing  was  a 
failure,  that  it  would  never  supersede  silver  printing,  but 
that  the  photo  mechanical  printing  process  of  Mr.  Wood- 
bury and  Mr.  Edwards,  being  superior  to  carbon  printing, 
might  eventually  supersede  silver  printiug.  On  the  other 
side,  the  inferiority  of  carbon  was  denied,  and  as  a practical 
trial  of  carbon  and  silver  was  about  to  be  made  to  decide 
one  element  of  the  controversy,  I suggested  that  photo- 
relief prints  and  heliotypes  should  be  produced  from  the 
same  negatives,  since  these  processes  had  been  referred 
to  as  superior  to  carbon,  and  more  likely  to  supplant 
silver  printing.  Surely  there  was  nothing  unreasonable 
in  this ; and  surely,  unless  Mr.  Woodbury  is  disposed  to 
repudiate  his  champion,  he  should  not  reject  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a practical  comparative  test  of  the  capability  of 
his  beautiful  process. 

The  recent  intimatiou  of  the  award  of  Indian  medals  to 
English  photographers  was  not  only  a gratifying  announce- 
ment in  itself,  but  it  was  suggestive,  besides,  of  the  enquiry  : 
When  is  the  London  Society  about  to  resume  the  distribu- 
tion of  medals  to  those  who  excel  at  its  exhibitions?  The 
last  two  exhibitions  have  contained  examples  of  photo- 
graphy such  as,  I believe,  have  never  been  displayed  before 
at  any  photographic  exhibition  in  this  country ; but  the 
exhibitors  of  this  unusual  excellence  have  no  record  of 
acknowledgment  of  their  triumph.  Medals  used  to  be 
awarded  at  the  Loudon  exhibitions ; and  although  we  know 
that  the  Society  has  been  retrenching,  would  it  not  be 
easy  to  get  up  a special  medal  fund  ? I fancy  that  this 
would  be  found  an  easy  task,  and  is  one  certainly  worth 
consideration. 

How  is  it  that  photographers  in  this  country  have  not 
taken  up  the  Victoria  card — I mean,  of  course,  taken  up 
the  idea  of  producing  and  pushing  it?  In  America  I am 
told  that  it  is  a success.  In  Continental  Europe  it  has 
been  taken  up  heartily,  and  will  become  a success.  Is 
there  a single  English  photographer  who  has  produced  a 
single  example?  I know  a thousand  objections  can  be 
alleged  against  it.  “ A size  between  the  card  and  cabinet 
is  unnecessary.  ’ “It  is  inconvenient,  and  involves  trouble, 
and  some  slight  modification  of  apparatus.”  “ There  are  no 
albums  for  the  size.  ’ “ The  public  do  not  want  it,”  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  When  card  portraits  were  introduced, 
similar  arguments  were  advanced  against  them.  When 
cabinet  portraits  were  introduced,  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ments were  advanced.  It  was  not  until  other  countries 
had  made  the  styles  successful,  aud  the  public,  bringing 
examples  from  abroad,  demanded  them,  that  the  photo” 
graphers  of  this  most  conservative  land  would  stir  in  the 
matter.  In  a business  like  that  of  the  photographer, 
demand  should  not  precede  supply,  but  supply  should  suo-I 
gest  and  create  demaud.  Verbum  sap. 

Will  photography  be  satisfactorily  represented  at  the 
forthcoming  International  Exhibition?  It  may  well  be 
feared  that  it  will  not,  from  the  little  consideration  shown 
by  the  Commissioners  for  photography  and  photo- 
graphers. The  announcements  and  information  have  been 


of  the  most  scanty  description : even  until  now  photo- 
graphers remain  without  any  information  as  to  the  gentle- 
men whose  fiat  will  decide  whether  their  contributions 
shall  be  exhibited  or  not.  According  to  the  graphic 
account  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Theophilus  Middle- 
midteh — I believe  I know  the  estimable  old  gentleman, 
and  can  sympathize  with  him  deeply  in  the  shock  in 
dieted  upon  his  methodical  and  deliberate  habits — photo- 
graphers do  not  receive  more  consideration  inside  the 
building  than  they  do  out.  But,  despite  all  this,  I believe 
there  will  be  a very  excellent,  although  limited,  display  of 
English  photography  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  chief  matter  of  interest  at  the  societies  is  the 
exceedingly  satisfactory  report  and  balance-sheet  of  the 
Society  of  London.  The  system  of  retrenchment  inaugu- 
rated some  years  ago  by  the  late  esteemed  secretary 
surrendering  his  salary  and  acting  as  honorary  secretary, 
and  which  has  been  carried  out  yearly  with  increasing 
vigilance  by  the  president  and  council,  has  brought  things 
to  a satisfactory  issue.  I understand  that  the  Society  will 
very  soon  be  quite  out  of  debt,  and  will  then  have  a surplus 
income  with  which  to  achieve  many  good  things.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  waste,  say,  a hundred  pounds,  upon 
foolish  collodion  committees  to  test  the  product  of  a single 
maker,  and  declare  it  the  best  without  examining  any 
other,  as  it  once  did ; and  that  it  will  not  be  driven  to 
waste,  say,  another  hundred  pounds,  on  defending  it3 
property  in  the  title  to  its  Journal,  as  it  once  was  ; and, 
in  short,  that,  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  will  not 
repeat  its  errors,  but  will  occupy  the  proud  position  it 
should  do,  of  elevator  and  bulwark,  as  well  as  representative 
society,  of  the  art  and  its  votaries. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Defeat  of  Another  Important  Patent. — A Few  Dodoes. 

Di  feat  of  Another  Important  Patent. — What  is  uppermost 
in  the  mind  must  come  first,  so  I must  tell  you  of  another 
triumph  in  behalf  of  the  photographers  of  the  United 
States ; namely,  the  total  defeat  of  the  owners  of  the  so- 
called  “ Sliding  Plate-holder  Patent.” 

In  1855,  Albert  S.  Southwaith,  of  Boston,  obtained  a 
patent  for  sliding  the  plate-holder  over  the  field  of  the 
lens,  so  that  pictures  could  be  multiplied  upon  one  plate 
without  removing  it  from  the  camera.  Not  content  with 
the  profits  which  his  own  special  contrivance  might  bring 
him,  if  honestly  pushed,  he  joined  one  Simon  Wing,  also 
of  Boston,  in  partnership  with  him,  and  they  twain  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  royalty  from  every  fellow-photographer 
who  used  any  sort  of  a sliding  plate-holder,  or  any  other 
method  of  producing  more  than  one  picture  upon  a plate 
with  one  lens.  Many  photographers,  frightened  at  this  pre- 
sumption, at  once  recognized  the  claims  of  their  Yankee 
confreres,  and  paid  up.  Not  so,  however,  with  all.  In 
their  peregrinations  they  came  upon  Mr.  C.  C.  Schoonmaker, 
of  Troy,  U.S.  They  made  their  demands  upon  him,  but 
did  not  find  him  so  ready  a victim.  Possessed  of  some 
genius  in  his  own  right,  he  had,  years  before  their  patent, 
contrived  a means  of  doing  just  what  they  had  obtained  a 
patent  for,  which  fact  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  his 
Boston  friends.  They  were  not  satisfied,  however,  and  com- 
menced a suit  against  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  to  collect  the 
royalty  they  demanded,  namely  S500.  With  most  persist- 
ent pluck  and  bravery,  Mr.  S.  proceeded  to  collect  testimony 
in  behalf  of  his  side  of  the  case,  and  produced  evidence  so 
overwhelming — collected  both  at  home,  in  England,  and  in 
France — proving  that  the  complainants  were  not  the  original 
inventors  of  what  they  claimed,  that  his  Honour  Judge 
Nelson  decided,  in  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court,  in  New  York, 
that  the  claims  of  the  patentees  were  *'  invalid  and  inope- 
rative.” 

Not  content  with  this,  the  chapfallen  twain  appealed 
from  Judge  Nelson’s  decision,  and  the  case  was  carried  to 
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the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  trial.  It  there  hung 
fire,  awaiting  its  turn  for  a hearing,  until  late  last  month, 
when  it  was  argued  ; and  on  Feb.  6,  1871,  the  happy  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  Supreme  Bench  confirmed 
the  decision  of  Judge  Nelson.  At  the  announcement  of 
the  decision,  telegraphic  congratulations  flew  like  wildfire 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  photographers  all  over  the 
country,  for  nearly  every  one  of  them  uses  somo  arrange- 
ment or  other  that  would  be  considered  an  “ infringement  ” 
if  the  decision  had  been  otherwise.  As  it  is,  another  photo- 
graphic patent  has  been  overturned  and  completely  laid 
out,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  saved  the  fra- 
ternity. It  is  on  this  account  that  we  rejoice  as  we  have 
not  rejoiced  since  the  defeat  of  that  companion  imposition, 
the  famous  Bromide  Patent.  English  photographers,  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  a sensible  patent  law,  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  feeling  of  joy  this  decision  gives  the 
American  photographer,  but  I record  the  defeat  in  order  that 
they  may  be  glad  that  no  such  exactions  are  made  upon 
them  to  hamper  and  to  rob  them. 

A Few  Dodges. — How  much  the  usefulness  of  photographic 
journals  would  be  enhanced  if  the  practical  every-day 
workers  would  communicate  from  time  to  time  such  little 
notes  concerning  their  practice  as  I am  about  to  give  you 
below.  If  they  would,  their  editors  would  not  have  room 
to  give  to  discussions  pertaining  to  impracticable  mattera 
concerning  a few  only,  and  mucl^more  good  would  be 
accomplished.  I never  spend  a half  hour  with  such  a photo- 
grapher without  obtaining  some  little  idea,  unknown  to 
me  and  useful  to  others. 

Now  here  is  an  example  of  what  I would  like  to  see  a 
more  general  voluntary  thing  on  the  part  of  the  best  practi- 
tioners in  our  art.  Mr.  Robert  Benecke,  one  of  our  most 
efficient  photographers  in  St.  Louis,  in  response  to  just  such 
a call  as  the  above,  sends  me  a dozen  of  his  “ little  dodges,” 
which  are  so  uselul  that  I give  them  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  Although  some  may  be  familiar  with  all  of  them, 
I will  guarantee  that  they  are  all  new  to  others.  Mr. 
Benecke  says : — 

“ I give  you  some  of  my  ‘ dodges,’  which  I have  been 
using  practically  (not  fictitiously)  in  my  gallery,  and  which 
I found  of  real  benefit  to  me.  I will  give  them  to  you  just 
as  they  enter  my  mind,  and  only  wish  that  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  may  be  benefitted  by  adopting  them  in 
their  practice. 

“ 1.  When  going  out  viewing,  I have  found  a funnel  made 
of  glass  or  gutta-percha  a very  unbandy  thing  to  take  along. 
I am  using  now  a piece  of  good  stiff  writing-paper,  which  I 
twist  into  the  shape  of  a funnel,  and  keep  so  by  the  aid  of 
a little  sealing-wax  or  gum-shellac.  I use  them  but  once, 
and  throw  them,  when  home,  into  the  basket  with  other 
silvered  paper  scraps. 

“2.  Common  printers’  ink  I find  excellent  for  painting  over 
the  sky,  &c.,  in  a negative.  It  never  will  crack  off,  hut  it 
takes  several  days  to  get  dry. 

“3.  When  printing  large  copies  it  will  happen  very  often 
that  the  paper  will  not  be  in  contact  with  the  negative,  but 
will  give  us,  in  spite  of  the  hardest  pressure  or  tufts  of 
cotton  you  may  place  behind  it,  a mezzotint  effect  in  some 
small  places.  To  have  the  paper  as  flat  as  if  it  never  had 
been  touched  by  chemicals,  I have  two  frames  made  of  thin 
board,  both  of  the  same  size,  and  a little  larger  than  the 
negative,  and  made  of  pieces  about  one  inch  wide — just 
imagine  the  wooden  frame  around  a schoolboy’s  slate.  On 
one  of  them  I have  glued  a narrow  strip  of  buckskin.  Now, 
when  the  paper  is  a little  damp  yet,  lay  it  between  these 
two  frames,  the  buckskin  inside,  clamp  them  together  with 
clothes-pins,  and  let  it  get  dry.  It  will  be  as  straight  as  a 
drum’s  head  now,  and  very  easy  to  handle. 

“ 4.  In  mounting,large  prints  I use  a very  thin  paste  all 
over  the  back  of  the  picture,  and  a thick  paste  only  around 
the  edges,  mainly  to  keep  the  ends  from  turning  up. 

•‘*•5..  For  cutting  out  large  prints  true  and  expeditiously.  I 
am  using  a square  board  of  soft  wood  and  a steel  rule — I 


had  it  made  in  a saw  manufactory — with  a short  pieca 
riveted  to  it  at  right  angles.  Lay  the  print  now  on  the' 
board,  and  under  the  rule ; see  that  the  horizon  or  a per- 
pendicular line  comes  to  lay  parallel  with  the  rule,  then  hold 
it  (print)  down  by  means  of  a weight  (piece  of  marble)  and 
cut  it  out.  If  your  board  and  rule  is  correct,  the  print  will 
have  been  trimmed  quite  true. 

“ 6.  I am  using  a flat  dish  for  silvering  my'  large  plates  ; 
twenty-five  ounces  of  silver  bath  will  thus  do  me  for  plates 
13  by  17.  Now,  before  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  dish, 
which  has  been  kept  in  motion  by  gentle  tilting,  I turn  it 
over  and  lay  it  face  down  upon  the  solution,  thereby  washing 
off  any  floating  particles  from  the  film,  and  avoiding  pinholes. 

“ 7.  For  fastening  my  tpbes  to  my  boxes  I use  screw-rings. ' 
A half  turn  to  two  qf  them  will  enable  you  to  take  off  the  ' 
tube  in  five  seconds. 

“ 8.  When  cutting  out  stereographs,  I mark  the  two  prints 
by  a single  stroke  of  a very  soft  pencil,  on  the  back,  in  the 
centre.  Then  I cut  them  apart,  hold  th  em  up  between  me 
and  the  light,  superimpose  them,  see  especially  that  the 
horizontal  lines  coincide,  and  cut  them  out.  In  mounting, 
observe  to  have  the  two  pencil  marks  on  the  outer  edge. 

11  9.  In  my  plate-holder,  for  larger  views,  I do  not  use  glass 
corners,  but  four  pieces  of  thick  silver-wire,  which  is  just 
bent  a little  so  as  not  to  scratch  the  film.  The  spring  on 
the  shutter  keeps  the  plate  in  its  place,  and  a narrow  strip 
of  blotting-paper,  doubled  six  or  eight  times,  through 
which  the  lower  two  pins  are  pushed,  serves  to  suck  up  all 
silver  solution,  and  prevents  stains. 

“ 10.  A very  ‘ handy  ’ and  easy  way  to  obtain  relief  in  the 
background  is,  to  move  a very  light  triangular-shaped 
frame,  about  five  by  three  feet,  covered  with  white  muslin, 
behind  the  sitter  during  a part  of  the  time  of  exposure.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  teach  you  how  long  to  expose  it, 
and  how  far  to  move  it,  &c. 

“ 11.  For  copying  pictures  I am  using  a one-quarter  size 
tube,  of  which  the  rack-work  has  been  taken  off.  This 
enables  me,  when  copying  Daguerreotypes,  to  push  the 
ground  glass  to  one  side  or  take  it  out,  and  also  slip  out  the 
tube  and  look  right  at  the  picture  through  the  camera-box. 
Any  false  reflection  is  noticed  immediately,  and  can  be 
corrected.  For  enlarging,  say  a card  picture,  to  one  four  by 
four  size,  or  larger,  I reverse  the  tube  by  putting  it  into  its 
opening  through  the  camera-box,  and  have  the  back  lens  now 
towards  the  picture. 

“ 12.  For  taking  my  13  by  17  views,  1 generally 
use  a No.  5 Zentmeyer  lens.  The  stand-box,  plate- 
holder,  and  tube,  I do  not  think  weigh  over  twenty  pounds, 
for  I can  carry  it  easily  in  one  hand.  Since  I found 
that  a picture  taken  with  the  Zentmeyer  lens  was  as  sharp 
ten  yards  off  as  one  mile — for  all  practical  purposes,  I found 
out  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  exactly,  made  my  box 
just  so  long,  and  use  no  ground  glass  at  all.  My  camera  is 
made  of  light  wood,  and  of  a triangular  shape,  which  enables 
me,  for  instance,  to  take  a view  from  a window  sideways, 
jwhere  I could  not  find  room  for  a square  box,  and  makes 
the  box  so  much  lighter.  A point  aimed  at  by  looking 
over  a mark  on  top  of  the  box  will  be  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  and  looking  alongside  the  two  sides  of  the  box 
will  give  about  the  angle  included  in  the  view.” 

Mr.  Beneoke  promises  to  send  me  a description  of  his  box, 
and  if  he  does,  I will  communicate  it  to  you.  I can  testify 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  his  work,  and  I send  you  some 
examples  of  it,  which  are  views  of  the  new  bridge 
at  St.  Louis,  taken  during  the  several  stages  of  its  con- 
struction.— Yours  truly,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  February  13 th,  1871. 

o 

IS  PAPER  A CAUSE  OF  FADING? 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  doubtless  hit  a good  nail  on  the  head  in 
attributing  to  paper  a possible  cause  of  print  fading.  In 
considering  this  important  matter,  however,  we  must  not 
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confound  cause  with  effect ; but  as  the  part  played  by  paper 
is  inevitable  in  its  conditions,  and  being  something  more 
than  effect,  the  verbal  difficulty  will,  perhaps,  be  best  sur- 
mounted by  an  application  of  those  half-tones  of  logical 
phraseology,  primary  and  secondary ; the  first  being  attached 
to  sulphur,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  ; the  latter  to 
paper,  which  aids  the  destructive  working  of  that  cause  to 
an  extensive  degree.  Paper,  as  is  well  known,  is  composed 
of  vegetable  substances,  artificially  prepared.  The  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  modern  science 
has  made  manifold  and  inexhaustible ; but  in  all  instances 
the  first  principles  are  maintained  and  adopted  ; viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  vegetable  substances  into  a pulp,  by 
means  of  suitable  machinery.  Seeing  that  water  is  an 
element  largely  used  in  the  making  of  paper,  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  the  chemical  condition  of  the  paper 
depends,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  kind  of  water  employed ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  sulphur  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  introduced  in  combination  with  lime.  We  have, 
however,  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  papers  usually 
employed  in  photography  contain  matter  which  can  impair 
the  permanency  of  the  prints  produced  thereou ; for,  as 
far  as  time  has  permitted  us  to  judge,  a print  u-ell  fixed, 
well  washed,  and  entirely  free  from  that  nucleus  of  destruc- 
tion, sulphide  of  silver , is  as  permanent  and  exempt  from 
fading  as  can  be  desired.  I have  a batch  of  such  prints 
under  test,  which,  up  to  time  present,  have  resisted 
a prolonged  exposure  to  a damp  and  changing  atmosphere. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  paper  is  a cause  of  fading  ? 
Briefly  I proceed  to  explain : Paper  in  its  texture  is  soft 
and  porous  ; it  absoi’bs  fluids  as  readily  as  a sponge ; there- 
fore, when  immersed  in  hypo  solution,  the  pulp  speedily 
becomes  saturated  with  the  sulphur  compound,  which, 
being  imprisoned  in  myriads  of  minute  cells,  its  eviction 
therefrom  is  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  is  fully 
shown  by  the  prolonged  washing  necessary,  and  to  which 
silver  prints  are  submitted  subsequent  to  fixation.  A 
further  proof  of  the  fact  is  given  by  the  easy  and  thorough 
elimination  of  hypo  from  an  albumen  or  collodion  print  on 
glass  by  a very  few  moments’  effort  of  washing. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  doubtless  accurately  observed  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  and  trouble  requisite  to  eradicate  hypo 
from  paper  and  from  pictures  on  rigid  supports,  and  again 
he  hits  a good  nail  on  the  head  in  his  suggesting  the  adop- 
tion of  a paper  made  impervious  to  moisture.  I have  made 
several  attempts  in  the  direction  indicated,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, my  experiments  have  only  shown  that  a law  analo- 
gous to  |the  physical  rule  of  compensation  applies  mate- 
rially to  the  chemical  working  of  the  paper,  when  the  latter 
is  enabled  to  refuse  water. 

The  toning  properties  of  a paper  depend  greatly  on  its 
porosity  and  absorptive  capability ; hence  a plain  salted 
paper  tones  the  most  rapid.  If  coated  with  diluted  albu- 
men, the  prints  tone  somewhat  slower,  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  darken  rapidly.  As  we  thicken  the  albu- 
men, toning  grows  more  and  still  more  sluggish.  These 
variations  must  be  attributed  to  two  causes:  first,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  albumen  ; second,  the  compara- 
tive degrees  of  free  silver,  which  vary  in  each  instance, 
having  its  maximum  in  a plain  salted  paper  print,  its 
minimum  in  one  produced  on  a strongly  albuminized  paper. 
A patent  was  taken  out  some  years  ago  ( I believe  the 
kind  of  paper  is  still  in  the  market)  for  rendering  paper 
impervious  to  water  by  means  of  a coating  of  india- 
rubber  previous  to  albuminizing ; but,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience went  with  the  paper.  I found  that  the  image, 
though  admirably  delicate,  could  not,  as  a rule,  be  toned 
beyond  an  agreeable  brown ; and  my  own  experiments 
seem  to  confirm  the  statement  as  a fact,  that  similar 
results  to  those  just  described  follow  the  use  of  any 
foreign  substance  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the  pores  of 
the  paper  prior  to  albuminizing.  The  reason  why  is 
obvious.  When  the  porous  texture  of  a paper  is  blocked 
with  matter  that  takes  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the 


photograph,  the  top  stratum  is,  perforce,  very  thin  (you 
cannot  pour  albumen  on  like  collodion  is  applied) ; the 
building  material  that  forms  the  picture  is,  therefore,  very 
scant,  and  a delicate,  but  not  always  sufficiently  vigorous, 
print  results.  Such  a paper  coated  with  collodio-chloride 
would  be  simply  perfection,  always  premising  that  the 
collodion  is  one  possessing  stout  body.  The  fuller  the 
body  of  collodion,  the  richer  the  resulting  picture,  because, 
under  such  condition,  an  ample  supply  of  building  requi- 
sites are  provided.  I should  like  to  see  my  way  clear  to 
the  possibility  of  using  collodjon  exclusively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  prints.  The  pictures  are  so  richly 
transparent,  so  beautiful  and  delicate,  no  albumen  print 
can  equal  them  in  beauty,  and  nothing  can  promise  a 
more  extended  degree  of  stability.  Having  given  away 
all  the  examples  I produced  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  process,  the  Editor  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
position  to  state  whether  the  prints  I sent  him  at  that 
time  retain  their  pristine  purity  of  colour.  At  all  events, 
let  the  case  rest  as  it  will,  the  prints  alluded  to  received 
only  a few  minutes  of  washing  under  a running  tap. 

There  are,  I fear,  adverse  conditions  that  make  it  im- 
probable that  collodionized  will  ever  supersede  albuminized 
papers,  the  former  being  unavoidably  expensive,  and,  in 
some  respects,  very  troublesome  to  work  with  and  prepare. 
The  possibility  might  be  conjectured  of  preparing  a 
paper  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  water, 
yet  accessible  to  silver  and  the  other  materials  required 
in  the  production  of  the  picture.  I admit  the  possibility, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  water-proof  nature  of  such  paper 
would  make  it  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  fixing  agent. 
In  all  my  numerous  experiments  in  this  direction,  I have 
found  that  whilst  silver  readily  penetrates  wherever  a 
chloride  salt  can  be  introduced,  hypo  can  only  act  upon 
the  surface  of  an  impermeable  substance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  follow  the  silver  that  lies  beneath  ; hence  the  pic- 
ture continues  to  darken  when  its  surface  is  deprived  of 
reducing  tendencies. 

With  this  view  of  the  matter,  I fear  that  Mr.  Stokes's 
well-applied  nail  canuot  be  clenched.  Until  we  are  in  a 
position  to  do  away  with  silver  printing  (and  the  sooner  the 
better,  say  I)  we  must  endeavour,  by  care  and  caution,  to 
make  our  prints  as  permanent  as  possible.  Were  it  prac- 
ticable for  the  photographer  to  retain  prints  in  an  un- 
mounted state  for  a month,  he  need  send  out  no  prints 
destined  to  fade,  as  the  traces  of  coming  decomposition 
are  soon  made  evident ; but  as  customers  are  generally  in 
a hurry  for  their  pictures,  the  only  course  to  avoid  print- 
fading is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  them. 

[We  have  examples  of  collodio-chloride  prints  by  Mr. 
Bovey,  and  also  by  ourselves,  which  have  been  iu  our  pos- 
session six  years  without  any  sign  of  change. — Ed.] 


INSTANTAXEITY. 

BY  STEPHEN’  THOMPSON’. 

There  is  a latent  desire  running  through  the  minds  of 
most  photographers — unshaped  and  unembodied,  it  may  be, 
but  still  felt  in  some  dim  way,  that  has  not  yet  found  means 
of  expression — to  enlarge  the  somewhat  restricted  domain 
or  sphere  in  which  photography  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
its  being ; in  short,  the  peaceable  extension  of  our  frontier 
line  in  the  region  of  art ; which,  happily,  iu  this  case,  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  annexation  of  the  territory  of 
our  neighbours. 

Many  feel,  after  some  length  of  practice,  more  particu- 
larly if  they  have  ever  at  any  time  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  pencil,  which  knows  no  limitations  but  iu  the  imagina- 
tive power  of  the  limner,  a sensation  of  being  “ cabined, 
cribb'd,  confined,”  to  a degree  of  weariness.  At  first  all 
is  couleur  de  rose;  but  at  length  the  caged  feeling  comes. 
We  pace,  in  imagination,  up  and  down  our  domain,  but 
soon — 

“ Shades  of  tho  prison-house  begin  to  close,” 
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and  we  earnestly  scan  the  horizon  on  every  side,  seeking 
to  find  some  avenue,  some  outlet,  where  we  may  breathe 
a freer  air,  and  attain  a nobler,  fuller  life.  In  what  direc- 
tion may  we  hope  to  find  it?  Colour?  No,  not  yet,  if 
ever  may  we  hope  to  clutch  such  an  intangible  beauty  as 
colour!  Why  sigh  for  the  unattainable?  As  well  bay  the 
moon,  or  spend  our  days  and  nights  in  seeking  the  elixir 
vitae  or  the  philosopher’s  stone.  That  is  not  the  path  for 
the  transmutation  of  our  labours  into  precious  metals. 
But  there  is  one  direction,  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, in  which  it  may  be  sought,  and  it  would  enlarge 
our  sphere  of  operations  in  an  immeasurable  degree  ; and 
that  is,  absolute  instantaneity  on  large  plates,  say  plates  18 
by  16,  a size  sufficiently  large  to  make  pictures  for  hangin.g 

At  present  we  are  confined,  in  a great  measure,  to  one 
aspect  of  nature  only — nature  in  repose.  The  peaceful 
landscape,  the  stately  ruin,  on  which  time  feeds  like  slow 
fire  upon  a hoary  brand,  are  ours  ; but  life,  motion,  and 
all  its  poetry  ; nature — living,  warm,  breathing,  pulsating 
nature,  with  her  April  face  and  her  April  eyes,  her  stormy 
passions  and  her  sudden  calms ; the  power  and  mystery  of 
nature,  uot  only  her  outward  form,  but  her  beating  heart — 
lies  just  beyond  our  domain.  Walk  through  one  of  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  specially  noting 
how  many  of  the  subjects  would  have  been  within  the 
reach  of  photography  had  it  but  that  other  step  added  of 
absolute  instantaneity. 

Here  are  “Fishing-boats  coming  in,”  canvas  (say) 
24  by  18  in.  ; time,  early  morning.  Their  tawny  sails, 
wet  with  spray,  shine  brightly  in  the  sun.  Around  the 
bluff  bows  of  each  seamed  and  weather-stained  craft  is  a 
fringe  of  cloven  foam.  They  plunge  and  dip  cheerily, 
as  with  joy  of  relief  after  a night  at  sea,  and  as  t hey  ground 
one  by  one  on  the  shingly  beach,  a picturesque  group  sur- 
rounds them,  and  all  is  bustle  and  animation.  What  is  the 
condition  that  prevents  its  delineation  by  photography,  but 
instantaneity  ? More  sensitiveness  to  colour  would  help, 
but  the  whole  scene  is  evenly  lighted  in  the  still  low- 
poised  sun,  and  it  is  of  only  secondary  importance. 

Here  another : a pilot’s  lugger-boat  going  off  through 
the  surf  in  half  a gale  to  the  homeward  bound  Indiaman 
in  the  middle  distance. 

Again:  a rain -swirl  amidst  Highland  scenery;  broken 
patches  of  sunlight  lighting  it  up  here  and  there,  such  as 
may  be  seen  almost  any  day  among  the  Grampians,  or  the 
Cuchillin  hills. 

Or  stand  with  me  on  an  antique  wooden  balcony  at  the 
corner  of  the  market  square,  or  in  front  of  the  gothic 
cathedral — often  the  market  square  too — of  some  old 
continental  town,  say  Boppart,  or,  better  still,  one  of 
those  in  the  west  of  Normandy  (time,  seven  A.M.),  and 
watch  the  busy  picturesque  scene,  and  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  ever-moving  crowd,  before  a back- 
ground made  on  purpose — old  gabled  houses,  and  a richly- 
carved  but  ripe  and  crumbly  old  medieval  civic  or  ecclesias- 
tical facade — and  then  feel  what  instantaneity  would  do.  A 
small  stereo  might  be  got  of  a bit  of  it,  or  a larger  bit  if 
you  submit  to  the  reduced  size  of  the  wide-angle  lens,  but 
at  best  it  is  only  a microscopic  reduction  of  the  scene, 
for  which  you  might  have  cared  if  you  had  not  seen  the 
original.  Then,  too,  that  golden  shadow,  luminous  with 
softened  detail,  which  slopes  right  athwart  it  in  the  early 
morning  sun,  would  probably  have  been  represented  by  a 
black  outline,  and  no  more. 

Yet,  again,  let  us  regard  the  pathos  that  dwells  around 
a lone  rugged  cliff  washed  by  the  restless  sea,  now  croon- 
ing its  soft  sad  song,  and  now  dashing  its  white  delicate 
foam  in  wild  caresses  high  up  the  patient  rock,  and  now 
retreating  coy,  while  sea  birds  wheel  around  with  hoarse 
plaintive  cries,  and  large  billowy  clouds  sail  by  in  solemn 
procession.  What  has  instantaneity  to  say  to  that? 

But  nature  knows  no  pause.  She  is  busy  making  pic- 
tures everywhere.  Why  should  we  be  shut  out  from  half 
her  joys? 


We  know  it  is  not  in  the  representation  of  the  physical 
phenomena  only  of  nature  that  the  truest  art  dwells,  and  we 
also  know  that  at  least  twenty  painters  give  us  that  only, 
for  one  who  can  reach  the  mystery,  the  pathos,  and  the 
suggestive  human  expression,  that  underlies  all  this. 

Turn  to  another  class  at  the  same  exhibition,  and  note 
how  many  of  the  figure  subjects  are  barred  by  the  same 
conditions.  Surrounding  accessories  being  within  the 
scope  of  photographic  delineation,  some  happy  idea,  some 
odd  bizarre  incident,  depending  for  its  point  chiefly  on 
facial  expression,  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  often  possible  to 
get  the  expression  depicting  or  ligliting-up  the  incident  or 
idea,  even  when  there  are  two  or  three  actors  in  the  scene  ; 
but  to  preserve  it,  never.  In  this  sense 

1 ‘ How  fleet  is  a glance  of  the  mind, 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight !’’ 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  progress  may  besought ; the  means  thereof  must, 
of  course,  come  by  improved  optical  or  chemical  condi- 
tions, or  both  combined.  This  part  of  the  subject  is 
much  too  extensive  to  enter  upon  now ; but  with  regard 
to  the  chemical  portion  of  it,  I am  not  aware  that  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  experiments  with  all  the  known  agents 
has  been  attempted  having  this  sole  object  in  view,  though 
there  has  been  much  invaluable  and  interesting,  yet  desul- 
tory, work  done. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  stimulate  efforts  in  this  direction. 
“ Nothing  is  too  wonderful,”  said  Faraday,  “ if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  nature  ; ” but  here  there  is  nothing 
required  but  improved  conditions  in  means  which  we 
already  possess.  That  it  will  come  is  a matter  of  certainty. 
Something  more  than  indications  of  it  might  be  seen  in 
the  seascapes  of  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  November  exhibition. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  i3  worthy  of  the 
gravest  attention,  both  because  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  that  it  would  yield  a large  access 
of  territory  to  photography. 


ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  TO  LIGHT  OF  THE  RED 
FERR1DCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Communicated  from  the  Photographic  Laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Industrial  College  at  Berlin. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

It  is  a known  fact  that  the  solution  of  red  fervideyanide  of 
potassium  is  easily  decomposed,  yellow  ferrocyanide  being 
formed,  together  with  a blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue. 
Gmelin,  the  discoverer  of  the  red  ferrideyanide,  had  already 
observed  this,  and  it  is,  moreover,  known  that  organic  sub- 
stances have  the  effect  of  materially  hastening  the  decom- 
position. It  would  appear,  however,  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  investigators  that  the  action  of  light 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  reaction  ; this  I have  lately 
proved  by  a series  of  experiments  which  I will  here  briefly 
enumerate. 

If  a solution  of  one  part  of  ferrideyani  !e  of  potassium  in 
ten  parts  of  water  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  there 
will  be  observed,  after  an  exposure  of  a few  hours,  a dark 
colouring  of  the  liquid  easily  to  be  remarked  when  com- 
pared with  a solution  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  dark. 
Whilst  a fresh  solution  of  this  kind  yields,  on  the  addition 
of  oxide  of  iron  salts,  no  precipitate  whatever,  the  exposed 
sample  exhibits  a blue  precipitate,  no  doubt  Prussian  blue, 
and  with  salts  of  uranium  yields  the  well-known  brown 
colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  uranium.  The  solarized  solution, 
moreover,  shows  also  the  reactions  of  the  yellow  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  a reduction  has  been 
caused  by  light.  How  sensitive  this  solution  of  ferrideyanide 
of  potassium  is  to  light  may  be  inferred  by  the  statement 
that  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds  in  sunlight  suffices  to 
form  yellow  ferrocyanide,  the  presence  of  which  may  be 
proved  by  means  of  chloride  of  iron  solution.  If  the  expo- 

* Photographische  Mittheilungen. 
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sure  is  continued  for  some  time  a small  quantity  of  a bluish 
black  precipitate  is  thrown  down  in  a similar  way  as  when 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  red  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  occurs  on  the  presence  of  orgauic  substances. 

In  yellow  light  I have  been  unable  to  observe  any  decom- 
posing action  of  the  red  ferridcyanide  solution  ; neither  have 
I been  successful  in  discovering  any  action  in  the  salt  itself, 
although  it  is  nevertheless  my  opinion  that  a change  does 
actually  take  place  when  the  salt  is  exposed  to  intense 
chemical  rays  during  the  summer  months. 

This  reaction  of  light  upon  ferridcyanide  of  potassium 
solution  I have  endeavoured  to  utilize  in  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures.  Some  paper  was  floated  upon  a ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferridcyanide,  and  dried  in  the  dark. 
Placed  under  a negative  in  the  pressure  frame  this  paper 
became  impressed,  alter  a short  exposure,  with  a weak  image, 
which,  when  dipped  into  a solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  be- 
came of  a vigorous  blue,  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  produced 
by  the  light  being  transformed  by  the  chloride  of  iron  into 
Prussian  blue.  Similar  pictures  were  obtained,  but  in  a 
totally  difterent  manner,  by  Herschel  in  1840,  by  employing 
the  chloride  of  iron  as  the  sensitive  material,  and  treating 
the  subchloride  formed  by  exposure  to  light  with  the  red 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium ; thus  producing  an  image  in 
Turnbull’s  blue. 

If,  instead  of  treating  my  faint  image  in  an  oxide  of  iron 
solution,  I had  placed  it  in  one  of  oxide  of  uranium,  a pre- 
cipitate of  ferrocyanide  of  uranium  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  thus  a picture  of  an  agreeable  brown  tint 
obtained. 

By  exposing  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  paper  under  a 
negative  for  a very  lengthened  period,  a pale  bluish  black 
image  is  produced,  which  may  be  easily  fixed  by  simple 
washing  in  water. 

In  practical  photography  these  reactions  are  at  present  ot 
little  value,  seeing  that  the  durability  of  cyanide  compounds 
is  questionable  ; but  for  the  manufacturing  chemist  they  are 
of  significance,  and  he  will  do  well  to  preserve  his  red  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potassium  solutions  sheltered  from  solar  action, 
and  to  evaporate  and  crystallize  them  only  by  candle  or 
lamp  light. 

The  analytical  chemist  may  learn  therefrom  to  preserve 
his  solutions  in  yellow  bottles,  it  being  presumed,  of  course, 
that  the  same  have  been  in  the  first  place  prepared  with 
perfectly  pure  water.  Very  frequently  distilled  water  con- 
tains organic  matter,  and  this  will  alone  cause  a decomposi- 
tion of  the  compound  when  preserved  even  in  the  dark.  It 
is  very  probable  that  several  other  compounds  which  are 
stated  to  decompose  spontaneously  may  be  found  to  be 
sensitive  to  light  in  the  same  way  as  tho  red  ferridcyanide  ot 
potassium. 

© 

PHOTO-KALEIDOSCOPES. 

A correspondent,  signing  himself  “An  Old  School  Photo- 
grapher,” sends  us  an  old  journal  containing  the  following 
article,  remarking  that,  as  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  kaleidoscope  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  as  a 
novelty  during  the  last  few  years,  the  reprinting  of  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  an  American  journal  signed  E.  K. 
Hough,  more  than  a dozen  years  ago,  may  interest  many 
readers.] 

Every  photographic  operator  knows  the  value  of  ways 
and  means  for  keeping  his  visitors  in  good  humour  while 
compelled  to  wait  their  turn  for  a sitting.  Without  such 
means  they  often  get  expressions  of  anxiety  and  impatience 
that  interfere  sometimes  seriously  with  successful  results. 
With  this  thought,  rooms  are  often  richly  furnished  to  give 
the  soothing  influence  of  luxury  and  ease.  Also  the  walls 
are  hung  with  pictures  to  charm  the  attention  into  self- 
fancifulne8s — which  is  the  best  possible  mental  condition 
for  a perfect  likeness,  could  it  be  always  attained.  But 
these  pictures  too  often  are  only  a monotonous  series  of  faces 
with  but  little  variety  of  expression  or  position,  with  few 


elements  to  interest  beyond  a passing  glance  as  specimens 
of  tbe  a-tist's  success  in  chemical  effects. 

Landscape  views  have  a large  variety  of  objects,  and, 
when  well  executed  from  interesting  scenery,  have  much 
more  power  to  engage  attention  than  mere  portraits  can 
have,  and  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  adorn  our  galleries. 
But,  best  for  the  purpose  named  is  something  that  contains 
facility  for  new  combination  and  variations  at  the  option  of 
the  observer,  and  of  course  it  were  always  better  that  it 
have  some  relation  to  the  photographic  art.  That  which 
will  meet  all  these  requirements  most  fully  is  undoubtedly 
the  stereoscope,  with  a large  variety  of  interesting  views,  for 
none  other  can  show  so  strikingly  the  wonderful  capabilities 
of  the  art. 

But  as  they  are  too  rarely  found,  especially  among 
country  operators,  and,  moreover,  are  slightly  expensive,  I 
wish  to  suggest  something  trifling,  yet  an  amusing  substitute, 
which  can  be  readily  constructed  by  any  artist  in  his  leisure 
moments,  and  almost  without  cost.  We  all  remember  the 
interest  with  which  we  have  watched  in  our  boyish  days 
every  varying  scenery  of  the  kaleidoscope. 

We  are  but  “ children  of  a larger  growth,”  and  the  toys 
of  childhood  are  often  reproduced  in  manhood,  only  on  a 
larger  and  more  expensive  scale. 

I will  give  in  a few  words  my  plan  for  the  construction 
of  a photo-kaleidoscope. 

With  a couple  of  strips  of  black  glass — which  can  be 
obtained  of  any  suitable  length  from  the  stock  dealer — a 
few  strips  of  cardboard  and  fancy  paper,  a tube  can  be  con- 
structed in  an  hour.  Then,  in  place  of  bits  of  glass  having 
no  charm  but  colour,  I would  substitute  small  pictures  on 
glass — either  common  ambrot.ypes,  or  transparencies  pro- 
duced by  printing  from  negatives  on  collodion.  If  to  be 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  they  should  be  coloured,  coated 
with  benzine  or  collodion  varnish,  and  placed  on  a clear 
glass  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  a dark  opaque 
ground  placed  behind.  In  this  arrangement  openings 
should  be  left  just  above  to  illuminate  them. 

With  the  transparencies,  the  sides  must  be  closed  and 
the  light  admitted  at  the  end  through  a fine  ground  glass 
or  oiled  paper,  and  the  pictures  should  be  coloured  with 
brilliant  transparent  colours.  The  figures  should  be  full- 
length,  quite  small,  and  very  sharp,  on  square  or  oblong 
plates,  and  so  arranged  between  the  glasses  that  hold  them 
in  their  place  that,  while  having  a free  sliding  movement 
singly,  they  cannot  lap  over  each  other.  A moment’s 
consideration  will  convince  that  when  well  constructed  and 
filled  with  figures  in  dancing,  pugilistic,  clownish,  and 
similar  attitudes,  the  thousand  shifting  combinations  will 
present  many  comical  and  amusing  phases,  especially  if 
they  have  a local  interest.  And  if  in  any  room  the  tedium 
of  “ waiting  for  a picture  " (to  which  “ waiting  for  the 
waggon  ” is  no  comparison)  should  be  somewhat  relieved, 
my  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 


®ffrr£5j?oni)tna. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  much  amused  at  the  frank  confession 
contained  in  the  letter  of  “H.S.”  in  last  week’s  News,  and 
also  at  the  funny  idea  of  a “ gentleman  of  established  reputa- 
tion,” &c.,  calling  at  the  various  studios  and  soliciting  patron- 
age in  the  way  of  giving  instruction.  It  appeared  to  me  liko 
reversing  the  order  of  things,  as  we  generally  find  application 
made  from  tho  other  side ; and,  indeed,  the  last  place  expected 
where  such  instruction  would  be  needed  would  certainly  be  at 
one  of  the  “ best  studios  ” in  such  a town  as  Brighton. 

I cannot  tell  what  the  feelings  of  others  would  be,  but  I must 
confess  that  if  I were  the  principal  of  such  a studio,  &c.,  I 
should  feel  offended  at  such  a proposition,  and  not  l;  receive 
them  with  open  arms  and  hearty  welcome.”  I quite  doubt 
that  “ such  a method  would  bo  very  desirable,  or  an  improve- 
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ment  to  portraiture.”  I would  rather  suggest  that  before 
possessing  the  superior  studio,  the  more  important  provision 
should  be  secured  of  ability  to  conduct  it.  Anxiety  to  get  good 
results  is  laudable,  but  that  alone  will  never  enable  anyone  to 
compete  with  superior  talent,  or  to  kjsep  pace  with  the  times. — 
Yours  truly,  J.  B.  S. 


PAPER  IMPERVIOUS  TO  MOISTURE. 

Dear  Sir, — So  far  from  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stokes’  letter  in 
last  week’s  News  not  being  worthy  of  notice,  I think  it  of 
considerable  importance ; indeed,  it  is  one  which  has  often 
engaged  my  thoughts.  I think  there  would  be  great  advan- 
tages if  the  paper,  previously  to  being  albuminized,  was  made 
impervious  to  moisture.  The  hypo  which  we  are  at  such  pains 
to  wash  out  of  the  paper  would  not  be  permitted  to  get  in ; 
there  would  also  be  an  advantage  in  the  mounting  of  prints,  as 
the  expansion  of  the  paper  by  the  application  of  glue,  starch, 
or  any  of  those  substances  requiring  water  as  a solvent,  would 
be  prevented  ; and  the  cockling  of  the  mounts  when  the  prints 
are  dried  would  be  avoided  ; probably  it  might  also  prevent 
fading  caused  by  the  action  of  any  injurious  substance  in  the 
mount  itself. 

Mr.  Stokes  asks  whether  the  preparation  of  such  a paper  is 
“ an  impossibility  ”?  I think  not,  for  the  following  reason: 
many  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  colour  some  lithographic 
views  printed  on  plate-paper,  which  absorbs  moisture  rapidly, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a size  to  prevent  the  water- 
colours sinking  into  the  paper.  The  late  W.  Day  (founder  of 
the  well-known  lithographic  establishment  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields)  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a recipe  for  such  a size, 
which,  when  properly  made,  answered  the  purpose  well ; but  on 
one  occasion  I accidentally  put  in  an  excess  of  one  of  the 
ingredients,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  paper  was  made 
so  hard  and  non-absorbent  that  a print  could  be  coloured  and 
then  the  whole  sponged  off  and  left  as  though  no  water-colour 
had  been  applied  at  all.  k rom  this  I infer  that  paper  can  be 
made  impervious  to  moisture. 

The  question,  of  course,  arises,  whether  the  application  of 
such  a size  would  be  injurious  in  the  printing?  From  its 
composition  I think  not,  but  if  Mr.  Stokes  would  like  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  recipe,  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  him  with  it ; or  if 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  it,  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  sending  it  for  that  purpose.— Yours 
truly,  Wm.  Monkhouse. 

Lendal,  York,  February  27 th,  1871. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing  tho  recipe  in  ques- 
tion.—Ed.] 


COPYRIGHT  PROPERTY  IN  NEGATIVES  AND 
PRINTS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  “ Colonist  ” in  your  last 
issue,  allow  mo  to  correct  an  error  in  the  first  paragraph,  which, 
perhaps,  is  only  a slip  of  the  pen.  I have  never  asserted  that 
a portrait  negative  (taken  in  the  usual  way)  is  the  copyright  of 
the  photographer,  which  would  be  absurd.  I have  only  said 
that  it  is  the  properly  of  the  photographer. 

As  regards  surveyors  and  reporters,  their  cases  are  scarcely 
analogous,  because  their  rights  are  not  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  are  the  rights  of  artists  and  photographers. 

“ Colonist  ” asks  you  for  advice  how  to  obtain  protection  for 
an  original  design.  Allow  me  to  inform  him  that  he  can  do 
so  by  registering  it  at  the  Government  Registration  Office  at 
Whitehall.  He  can  do  so  through  the  post  without  necessity 
for  personal  attendance.  Registration  at  Stationers’  Hall  is 
useless  tor  anything  other  than  paintings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs, excepting  foreign  works  of  art  under  the  International 
Act.  English  lithographs,  and  similar  works,  are  therefore  re- 
gistered under  Talfourd’s  Act ; but  such  registration  affords  no 
protection  against  piracy,  and  simply  brings  grist  to  tho  mill  of 
the  Stationers’  Compacy.  If  a principle  is  involved  in 
“ Colonist’s”  invention,  letters  patent  must  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a gentleman  for  whom  I have  the  highest 
respect,  foi  it  is  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  we  have  a 
Copyright  Act,  and  I think  our  brother  photographers  would 
have  been  grateful  had  he  been  pleased  to  express  his  opinion 
respecting  the  right  mode  of  construing  the  Act.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  Cassandra  like,  ho  utters  a prophetic  warning  to  our 
brethren  "not  to  rush  hastily  into  a course  of  action,"  which 
they  will  do  well  to  consider.  At  present  they  rush  hastily  to 


register  at  Stationers’  Hall,  without  first  ascertaining  what 
they  have  to  register  ; in  consequerce,  as  recent  events  show, 
they  find  “ they  are  landed  in  an  awkward  position.”  Mr. 
Foster  advises  them  "to  seek  the  opinion  of  some  qualified 
legal  adviser.”  Good  advice,  no  doubt;  but  as  Diogenes 
required  a lantern  at  mid-day  to  assist  him  in  his  search  for  an 
honest  man,  so  does  the  photographer  require  an  aid  in  his 
search  for  that  rara  avis  in  terns,  a lawyer  with  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  artistic  copyright.  Before  he  can  have  his  advice, 
he  must  follow  Mr.  Glasse's  instructions  anent  cooking  a hare : 
first  catch  the  lawyer. 

Why  so  few  lawyers  know  anything  of  artistic  copyright  law 
is  easily  explained  : boyond  the  miserable  police  court  prosecu- 
tions, there  have  been  no  cases.  The  Act  has  been  in  force 
eight  years,  and,  during  that  time,  no  artist  has  appealed  to  it 
for  protection.  A few  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  by 
photographers,  and  many  by  "an  eminent  publisher.”  It 
therefore  follows  that  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Act,  the  producers  of  copies  of  works  of  art,  and  the  forgers  of 
signatures,  ceased  from  their  nefarious  labours — or,  that  artists 
value  their  newly-acquired  rights  so  lightly  that  they  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enforce  them.  The  latter  alternative  I 
think  to  be  correct,  for  copies  and  forgeries  still  appear  on  the 
walls  of  West  End  auction  rooms  as  irequently  as  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

Whether  my  notions  of  copyright  law  would  provoke  a smile 
from  lawyers  i do  not  know ; but  I can  say  the  notions  of  lawyers 
upon  copyright  law  have  certainly  provoked  a laugh  from  me, 
and  I think  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  upon  Mr.  Foster 
or  Mr.  Blaine  if  they  were  brought  under  their  notice.  I once 
heard  an  eminent  lawyer  express  an  opinion  that  all  photo- 
graphs were  copies — it  was  not  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  who 
uttered  it — and  I think  it  calculated  to  make  Mr.  Foster  smile, 
to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Robinson  or  Mr.  Rejlander.  Another 
eminent  lawyer  stated  that  registration  of  a work  of  art  was 
only  necessary  when  the  proprietor  for  the  time  being  wished 
to  prosecute  for  piracy.  That  opinion,  I think,  would  make 
Mr.  Blaine  laugh,  seeing  that  he  has  always  been  an  advocate 
for  the  registration  of  all  copyrights.  Another  learned  gentle- 
man expressed  an  opinion  that  no  person  was  aggrieved  by  a 
registration  unless  he  had  a title  conflicting  with  tho  title  of 
the  person  registered,  overlooking  the  fact  that  where  copyright 
was  non-existent  there  could  be  no  conflict  of  title. 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  opinions  of 
learned  lawyers  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  The  law  of 
artistic  copyright  is  of  recent  origin,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  puzzle  an  ordinary  mind  having  a little  knowledge  of  logical 
rules. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  Cunnington. 

London,  Feb.  28 th,  1871. 
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Photographic  Society  of  London, 
report  of  the  council — continued 
The  report  of  the  Council  concludes  with  obituary  notices  of 
distinguished  deceased  members. 

Obituary. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  who  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  held  the  office  of  president  of  this  Society  (in  succession  to 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake)  died  at  the  end  of  August  last,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  During  this  comparatively 
long  period,  Sir  Frederick  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  and  in  presiding  over  its  meetings,  notwithstanding 
the  many  claims  upon  his  time  imposed  by  his  high  official  posi- 
tion »f  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  A graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Senior  Wrangler  in  the  year  1806, 
the  late  president  associated  himself  with  several  of  the  learned 
societies,  and  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1816. 

In  his  opening  speech  (April  1855)  the  late  president  pre- 
dicted a glorious  future  for  photography,  and  referred  to  the 
varied  objects  and  applications  of  the  art,  laying  stress  on  th  e 
value  of  its  faithful  and  imperishable  records.  Later,  in  1866, 
when  distributing  the  medals  awarded  to  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  Society,  the  president  did  not  hesitate  to  insti- 
tute a comparison  between  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  discoveries 
of  steam  navigation  and  the  electric  telegraph  and  those  afforded 
by  the  improved  processes  of  photography.  The  first  two  in- 
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ventions  had,  it  was  true,  the  effect  of  annihilating  time,  and  so 
were  commercially  invaluable;  but  the  productions  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  were  unerring,  historical,  and  especially  attractive  as 
addressing  themselves  to  the  sympathies  of  all  mankind.  Sir 
Frederick  concluded  his  speech  with  some  admirable  remarks  on 
the  value  of  efforts  made  in  the  research  of  scientific  truth  as 
contrasted  with  the  time  and  labour  sometimes  bestowed  in 
eliciting  the  truth  from  statements  made  in  courts  of  law.  As 
evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  entertained  by  the  late 
president  for  the  post  held  by  him  in  connection  with  this  Society, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  a few  lines  from  his  letter  of  re- 
signation, dated  8 a.m.,  16th  November,  1868.  Sir  Frederick 
says  t — ‘'Having  now  reached  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  my  age, 
and  my  health  requiring  that  I should  abstain  from  evening 
meetings,  I feel  that  I can  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  Photographic  Society ; I therefore  through  you 
(Mr.  Durham)  place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  council, 
regretting  much  I am  no  longer  able  to  hold  a situation  so 
honourable,  and  which  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, by  bringing  me  into  communication  with  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  scientific  and  practical  men  of  the  age.” 

Rev.  Joseph  Bancroft  Reade,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  art,  and  was  a contemporary  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  respect  of  having  been  elected  into  the 
council  on  the  same  day  as  the  late  president.  As  far  back  as 
1837  Mr.  Reade  obtained  enlarged  representations  of  natural 
objects  by  the  agency  of  the  solar  microscope,  the  images  being 
formed  upon  paper  impregnated  with  common  salt  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  afterwards  washed  with  infusion  of  galls ; and  two 
years  later  (April  1839)  a collection  of  these  so-called  “ Solar 
Mezzotints  ” was  exhibited  at  the  soirees  given  by  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton  and  by  the  Royal  Society.  Without  laying 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  image,  Mr.  Reade  obtained 
these  results,  and  fixed  his  pictures  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
other  experiments  having  been  made  with  iodide  of  lead  on  paper 
and  card  similarly  treated.  Mr.  Reade’s  first  communication  to 
the  Society  was  read  on  the  1st  November,  1855,  and  entitled, 
“On  the  Use  of  Gutta-percha  as  a Substitute  for  Glass  in  the 
Practice  of  Photography.”  This  was  a proposal  to  use  a film  of 
gutta-percha  as  a kind  of  substratum,  on  which  the  collodion  was 
poured,  and  the  process  carried  out  as  usual,  a glass  plate  being 
temporarily  employed,  and  benzole  resorted  to  as  a solvent  for 
spreading  the  gutta-percha.  The  finished  negative  was  then 
stripped  from  the  glass,  and  preserved  between  folds  of  paper 
until  required  to  be  laid  in  the  printing-frame.  By  a singular 
coincidence,  Mr.  F.  Scott  Archer  had  just  previously  secured  a 
patent  for  the  same  mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  never,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  alterable  nature  of  the  gutta-percha,  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted.  Mr.  Reade  took  an  active  part  in  advocating 
the  “moving  focus”  system  of  portraiture  introduced  by  M. 
Claudet ; and,  lastly,  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  a discovery  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  relative  to  the 
stereoscopic  effect  apparent  in  the  Chimenti  pictures,  lithographic 
representations  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Society’s  Journal.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  was  successively 
appointed  vicar  of  Stone,  near  Aylesbury,  and  rector  of  Bishop- 
bourne,  near  Canterbury.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  8th  of  February,  1838,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  Of  this 
Society  he  was  vice-president,  and  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  until  April  last,  after  which  he  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  London  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  on  the  12th 
December,  when  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Ross,  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  business  as  optician  in  September,  1859,  and  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  this  Society.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Archer  Fund,  and  has,  at 
various  times,  addressed  the  Society  on  the  early  history  and  con- 
struction of  lenses  for  photographic  use.  Mr.  Ross’s  Universal 
Binocular  Camera  was  described  and  figured  in  the  Journal  of 
October,  1862.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  16th  Decem- 
ber last. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President. 

James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hugh  W.  Diamond,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Arthur  Farre,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

R.  J.  Mann,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S. 


Treasurer. 


Henry  White. 

Members  of  Council. 


John  Anthony,  M.D. 
Francis  Bedford. 

Valentine  Blanchard. 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S. 
T.  Sebastian  Davis. 

W.  England. 

Peter  Le  Neve  Foster,  M.A. 
Frank  M.  Good. 

Russell  M.  Gordon. 

Jabez  Hughes. 

William  Ma viand. 


H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A., 
F.S.A. 

Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A..D.C.L 
Sec.  R.S. 

R.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S. 

Sir  Charles  Whea  tstone,  D.C.L 
F.R.S. 

Matthew  Whiting,  jnn. 


Hon.  Secretary. 
John  Spiller,  F.C.S. 


MK  in  tfa  Stuiria. 

Alum  in  the  Printing  Bath. — Mr.  Anthony  says,  in  the 
Bulletin,  that  he  still  continues  the  use  of  alum  in  the  printing 
bath.  Ho  adds  : “ We  now  confidently  recommend  it  to  photo- 
graphers. By  its  means  wo  have  reduced  the  strength  of  our 
silver  to  thirty-five  grains,  fuming  to  five  minutes,  toning  to 
perfect  ease,  with  the  least  consumption  of  gold.  All  tones 
from  brown  to  purple  blue  can  be  obtained,  and  the  prints  have 
all  the  force  and  richness  attainable  by  any  process.” 

The  Scientific  Press  in  Paris. — The  majority  of  the 
scientific  journals  published  in  Paris  were  suspended  during  the 
sioge.  We  understand  that  some  are  already  making  prepara- 
tions for  recommencing  their  issue.  M.  I’Abbe  Moigno  states 
that  on  the  1st  of  March  he  will  resume  the  publication  of  his 
journal  Les  Mondes.  A portion  of  the  Abbe’s  library  was 
destroyed  by  a shell. 

International  Exhibition  of  1871. — We  understand  that 
during  the  week  ending  the  ‘25th  of  February  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, engraviugs  and  photography,  architectural  designs, 
tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries,  designs  for  decorative  manu- 
factures and  reproductions,  also  nearly  2,000  objects  of  pottery, 
specimens  of  woollens  and  worsteds,  and  educational  appliances, 
making  in  all  a total  of  about  3,500  objects,  were  delivered  at 
the  Exhibition  galleries.  Foreign  objects  arrived  from  Belgium, 
the  German  Empire,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Hongkong,  and 
Tunis. 


Foreign  Patents  in  America. — Inventive  skill,  and  en- 
terprise in  applying  it,  appears  to  be  more  active  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Continental  Europe,  as  may  be  gleaned  from 
a comparison  of  the  patents  applied  for  in  the  United  States’ 
Patent  Ofiice,  which,  during  1870,  granted  13,321  patents  out 
of  19,176  applications.  Of  the  patents  so  grantel,  349  were  to 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  89  to  Frenchmen,  and  206  to  all  other 
classes  of  foreigners. 

French  Photographers  and  German  Sitters. — The 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  New»,  writing  from  Paris 
under  date  of  February  27th,  says: — “ The  French  are  always 
very  intense  in  their  national  likings  and  dislikes.  It  is 
terrible  to  see  their  hatred  of  the  Germans  at  present.  I have 
recently  told  you  that  no  Germans  will  henceforth  be  employed 
in  Paris— that  they  will  be  excluded  from  clubs— and  that  the 
French  loathe  the  idea  of  modifying  the  terms  of  their  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  Prussia  and  with  the  Zollverein,  not  simply 
as  a question  of  monoy,  but  because  they  wish  henceforth  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  enemies,  upon  whom  one  day 
they  will  take  a fierce  revenge.  I have  boen  reminded  of  al[ 
this  by  some  English  friends  who  went  on  Sunday  to  a photo- 
grapher. Photographers  here  do  a great  deal  of  business  on 
Sundays  if  the  weather  is  fine.  The  people  are  generally  in 
their  best  clothes,  and  like  to  be  photographed,  perhaps,  for 
lack  of  talu.  My  friends  wont  to  a very  famous  photographer 
on  the  Boulevards ; but  their  accent  betrayed  them — they  were 
evidently  foreigners — perhaps  Germans.  “ Are  you  Prussians?” 
asked  the  photographer ; “ because  if  you  are,  I caunot  take 
your  photographs.”  His  visitors  made  their  nationality  evident 
by  the  production  of  sundry  passports,  and  then  at  last,  his 
patriotic  soul  being  satisfied,  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  take 
their  portraits.” 
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Novelties  in  Portraiture. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Jef- 
fryes,  to  whose  scroll  portraits,  which  he  has  styled  “ Kffecto- 
graphs,”  we  called  attention,  mentions  some  other  novel  effects 
which  find  favour  with  customers.  In  one,  the  portrait  bust, 
from  life,  is  printed  upon  a pedestal  produced  by  masking, 
giving  the  effect  of  sculptured  bust.  In  another,  the  picture 
is  surrounded  by  a rustic  frame-work,  also  produced  by  mask- 
ing and  a little  aid  from  the  pencil.  Mr.  Jeffryes  is  trying  to 
produce  masks  in  which  the  necessary  lines  or  shading  will 
print  through,  so  as  to  render  the  pencil  unnecessary  ; and  he 
thinks  he  will  succeed. 

Microscopic  Photography  for  Pigeon  Post. — A Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  says: — “ I was  much  inter- 
ested yesterday  in  an  explanation  of  the  pigeon  system  kindly 
given  to  me  at  the  Central  Telegraph  Office.  The  microscopic 
telegrams  sent  from  Tours  were  at  first  printed  on  thin  paper 
by  the  ordinary  system  of  photographic  reduction  ; but  the 
paper  was  too  heavy — a pigeon  could  carry  only  five  of  the 
little  sheets,  though  they  measure  no  more  than  three  inches 
long  and  two  inches  broad.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  the 
despatches  were  photographed  on  pieces  of  collodion  of  the  same 
size  as  the  paper,  each  little  bit  containing  thirty  columns,  and 
averaging  20,000  words — that  is  to  say,  about  the  contents  of 
thirteen  leaded  columns  of  a London  newspaper.  From  four- 
teen to  eighteen  of  these  tiny  leaves  were  put  into  a quill  and 
tied  to  a pigeon’s  tail,  several  copies  of  the  same  leaves  being 
sent  by  different  pigeons,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  loss. 
When  the  bird  reached  Paris  the  quill  was  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  telegraph  station,  were  the  leaves  were  read 
through  a microscope  to  a clerk,  who  wrote  out  the  despatches 
for  each  person.  But  this  was  a terribly  slow  process;  it  per- 
mitted the  employment  of  only  one  reader  and  only  one  writer, 
which  was  insufficient  for  copying  some  30,000  telegrams  of  ten 
words  each.  So,  after  a few  days,  the  leaves  were  successively 
placed  in  a large  microscope,  to  which  electric  light  was  adap- 
ted ; and  the  magnified  image  of  each  leaf  was  projected  on  a 
white  board,  from  which  it  was  copied  by  as  many  clerks, 
taking  a column  each,  as  could  manage  to  get  sight  of  it  from 
the  writing  table.  This,  however,  was  still  too  slow,  and  the 
final  improvement  was  invented.  Instead  of  tbrowiug  the 
image  on  the  white  board,  it  was  photographed  straight  off 
upon  a large  sheet  of  collodion  ; direct  positive  proofs  being 
obtained,  without  any  intervention  of  a negative,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  black  for  white,  and  vice  versa.  The  collodion  sheets 
where  cut  up,  and  the  pieces  were  distributed  to  a hundred 
clerks  ; so  that  all  the  cargo  of  a pigeon  was  copied  and  sent 
ont  in  a single  day.  The  explanation  which  I received  was 
accompanied  by  a practical  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
process  ; and  when  I left  I was  presented,  to  my  very  great  satis- 
faction, with  an  original  pigeon  despatch  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber. I shall  carefully  preserve  that  strange  little  memorial  of 
the  siege.” 

The  Action  of  Light  on  Sulphur. — Yellow  phosphorus 
is  changed  into  red  phosphorus  by  the  action  of  light.  The 
observations  of  Lallemand,  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy, 
show  that  light  affects  sulphur  in  a similiar  manner.  His 
report  to  the  Academy  is  as  follows  : — “ When  a concenlrated 
solution  of  sulphur  in  sulphate  of  carbon  is  exposed  to  the  con- 
centrated light  of  a lens,  yellow  sulphur  will  be  thrown  down  in 
a few  seconds,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  small  particles  of  sul- 
phur will  collect  on  the  bottom,  which  are  distinguished  from  the 
original  sulphur  by  no  longer  being  soluble  in  sulphate  of  car- 
bon. Light  which  has  passed  thiough  a solution  containing 
sulphur  shows  remarkable  changes  in  the  spectroscope.  All  the 
rays  between  G and  H and  the  extreme  violet  spectrum  have 
disappeared  completely’ . — Mittheilungen. 

Selling  Indecent  Photographs. — On  Thursday  week 
police-constable  Murgatroyd  caught  John  West,  a man  minus 
a hand,  selling  an  indecent  photograph  to  a young  man  in 
Bridge  Street,  Bradford.  He  took  West  into  custody,  and  in 
his  possession  was  found  a numberof  otherphotogiaphs  of  araost 
objectionable  character,  prisoner  apparently  doing  a trade  in 
these  vile  productions.  A “ gallanty  show,”  belonging  to 
West,  had  been  left  at  the  Midland  railway  station,  and  on  a 
revolving  apparatus  iuside  the  box  were  coloured  photographs, 
equally  disgusting  as  those  found  on  his  person.  West  was 
brought  up  at  the  Borough  court  on  Friday,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  one  month. 

Photographing  Untried  Prisoners.— At  the  recent 
Middlesex  Sessions  a special  report  was  presented  from  the 


Visiting  Justices  of  the  House  of  Detention  as  to  the  taking  of 
photographic  likenesses  of  prisoners  for  the  information  of  the 
police.  It  was  merely  a reiteration  of  the  objections  they  had 
expressed  on  the  last  county  day  as  to  taking  the  likenesses  of 
persons  waiting  their  trial,  who  were,  until  convicted,  supposed 
to  be  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them.  They 
had  fully  re-considered  the  subject  since  the  last  county  day, 
and,  having  examined  it  in  all  its  bearings,  on  constitutional 
grounds  they  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  they 
had  expressed  in  their  former  report.  Mr.  Sharpe  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  to  authorize  the  magistrates  of  this  country  to 
compel  unconvicted  persons  to  have  their  likenesses  taken. 
After  some  discussion  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 


temyantoutfi. 

Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  be  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  that  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  small  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formulas  have  been  stated  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  thaD  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  we  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formulae  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “ A Sub- 
scriber,” ‘‘An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 

J.  Maleb. — The  legality  of  copying  a photograph  entirely  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  If  the  proper  steps,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute,  have  been  taken  for  securing  the  copyright  in  tho 
photograph,  it  is  illegal  to  copy  it,  and  you  would  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  for  making  a copy.  There  is  no  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  photograph  be  copyright  or  not  without  examining 
the  Registry  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  ascertaining  that  all  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with.  The  absence  of  any  intimation  on 
the  photograph  of  its  copyright  character  is  no  guide  for  your 
action,  so  that  you  are  in  danger  in  copying  any  photograph  un- 
less you  have  definite  knowledge  that  it  is  not  copyright.  2.  The 
material  used  for  making  the  bellows  of  cameras  is  leather  lined 
with  black  calico  or  black  linen.  Wo  believe  that  the  leather  is 
that  generally  known  as  skiver,  which  is  a split  sheepskin.  You 
can  probably  obtain  a bellows-body  of  the  material  to  make  one 
of  some  of  the  camera-makers  whose  advertisements  you  will  find 
in  our  pages.  3.  The  copying-camera  to  which  you  refer  was  de- 
scribed by  the  maker  ; we  cannot  give  you  any  fuller  details. 

Trebla. — You  will  be  able  to  obtain  of  a photographic  dealer,  or 
of  a dealer  in  chemical  apparatus,  vessels  made  of  porcelain  ex- 
pressly for  boiling  solutions,  and  so  annealed  as  to  stand  fire. 
With  care,  also,  you  may  safely  boil  a bath  in  a Florence  flask. 
Ordinary  glazed  saucepans  are  not  necessarily  suitable ; the  glaze 
may  be  of  various  substances  ; but  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to 
ascertain  what  yours  is,  or  what  contamination  the  silver  bath 
may  have  received.  2.  We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  you  what  the 
remedy  may  be.  The  small,  needle-like  crystals  are  most  sug- 
gestive of  iodide  of  silver,  which  it  is  quite  possible  you  may  not 
have  eliminated.  3.  Acetic  acid  should  not  be  added  to  the  bath. 
Some  operators  use  it,  but  its  use  generally  involves  many  troubles, 
and  the  instability  of  the  bath.  4.  When  acetic  acid  has  once 
been  added  to  a nitrate  bath  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  it. 
If  you  neutralize  it  with  an  alkali — say  carbonate  of  soda — acetate 
of  soda  is  formed,  but  this  is  quickly  decomposed,  acetate  of  silver 
being  formed.  This  tends  to  give  density,  but  it  often  causes  in- 
sensitiveness and  an  unstable  condition  in  the  bath.  5.  There  are 

various  modes  of  making  the  paper  keep  well  for  a few  days  after 
sensitizing.  The  addition  of  a little  sugar  to  the  bath  aids  in  this. 
Washing  the  free  nitrate  off  aids  materially.  If  you  only  wish 
the  paper  to  keep  a day  or  two,  dry  rapidly  after  sensitizing,  and 
Keep  the  paper  dry  and  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  either  by 
rolling  up  tightly  and  enclosing  in  a tin  case,  or  placing  under  a 
weight. 

Arthur  T.  Cooper. — The  article  to  which  you  refer  was  con- 
densed from  the  Photographic  News,  p.  28,  Yol.  XIII, 
January  15, 1869. 
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J.  E. — The  general  arrangement  of  your  studio,  as  you  describe  it, 
appears  good,  but  the  green  blinds  are  undesirable.  You  will  find 
dark  blue  better.  2.  For  convenience  of  pitch,  we  should  have 
preferred  the  ridge  a foot  or  more  higher ; but  we  do  not  see  that 
it  need  be  altered.  Almost  any  colour  may  be  used  for  a carpet, 
but  we  should  prefer  a mixture  of  browns,  with  pattern  not  too 
pronounced. 

Oxoniensis.— We  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  explain  the  differ- 
ences in  advertisements.  Here  we  must  confess  ourselves  Davus, 
not  CEdipus.  Oar  conjecture  is,  thatthe  manufacturer  determines 
a retail  price  for  his  article,  and  allows  a certain  discount  to  the 
dealers,  some  of  whom,  anxious  to  push  trade  on  the  principle  of 
quick  returns  and  small  profits,  offer  the  article  in  question  (collo- 
dion) at  a very  slight  advance  upon  the  price  they  pay  the  manu- 
facturer. In  some  trades  a leading  article  is  sold  without  profit, 
to  attract  custom.  In  other  trades — bookselling,  for  instance — 
some  tradesmen  regularly  allow  a discount  off  the  published  price, 
in  order  to  secure  custom.  We  do  not  know  that  the  article  at  the 
cheap  rate  is  ever  any  worse  in  quality  than  when  sold  at  the  full 
price,  but,  in  our  observation,  the  practice  has  a tendency,  through 
a series  of  reactions  not  necessary  to  trace  here,  to  the  general 
deterioration  of  goods. 

Belmont. — There  are  many  modes  of  reducing  tho  tendency  to 
intensity.  We  before  advised  the  free  use  of  bromides.  If  that 
is  insufficient,  use  a somewhat  weaker  nitrate  bath,  or  use  a strong 
developer,  and  flush  the  plate  with  a large  quantity  of  it  in  deve- 
loping. Or  use  a newer  collodion,  or  dilute  the  collodion  with  a 
little  alcohol  and  ether.  Any,  or  a combination,  of  these  means 
tends  to  reduce  the  production  of  intensity  in  the  negative.  What 
proportion  of  bromide  are  you  now  using  in  your  collodion  P What 
strength  of  bath  P And  what  kind  of  developer  ? As  a rule,  free 
use  of  bromide  is  the  safest  aid  in  the  matter. 

G.  P. — Where  rinsing  the  paper  after  removal  from  the  silver  bath 
is  recommended,  the  sheet  is  to  be  immersed,  and  passed  through 
the  water,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.  'Where  it  is  recommended 
to  blot  it  off  instead  of 'rinsing,  a fresh  sheet  of  blotting-paper  is 
laid  upon  each  sheet  of  paper  until  the  number  is  completed ; they 
are  then  taken  out  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  blotting-paper  may 
be  used  over  again  two  or  three  times.  Distilled  water  is  best ; it 
will  not  soon  become  too  charged  with  silver  to  do  injury.  After 
fuming  and  printing,  the  prints  will  not  require  soaking  before 
toning ; but  it  will  be  as  well  to  immerse  them  in  water,  so  as  to 
become  wet  all  over  before  placing  in  the  toning  bath. 

H.  W.  Tasker. — The  Year-Book  for  1866  is  out  of  print. 

Phono-Photo. — You  will  unquestionably  gain  by  getting  rid  of 

some  of  the  sash-bars.  Do  not,  however,  put  in  ground  glass,  as  it 
obstructs  a great  deal  of  light,  and  is  costly.  Put  in  plain  glass, 
and  then  treat  it  with  one  of  the  various  excellent  means  of  imi- 
tating ground  which  we  have  described  from  time  to  time.  Starch 
paste,  for  instance,  answers  well;  or  stippling  with  varnish  and 
zinc  white,  as  described  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  our  Year-Book  for 
1870,  also  answers  admirably.  2.  Tho  question  entirely  depends 
on  size  of  stops  and  diameter  of  lenses.  You  will  ascertain  best 
by  trying ; but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  cabinet  will  be 
most  rapid.  3.  The  card  you  enclose  is  not  too  dark. 

Student. — Schlippe’s  salt  is  not  usually  kept  by  chemists ; but  it 
is  possible  you  may  get  it  by  ordering  of  a London  photographic 
chemist.  Hopkins  and  Williams  made  it  when  it  first  came  into 
vogue.  About  50  grains  to  the  ounce  may  be  employed.  The 
image  must  be  converted  into  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver  before 
applying  the  Schlippe’s  salt. 

John  Terras. — Splitting  of  the  film  in  diying  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  most  frequent  is  the  plate  not  having 
been  quite  clean  or  quite  dry  when  coated  with  collodion,  or  excess 
of  acid  in  the  bath,  or  under-exposure  and  prolonged  development, 
or  the  use  of  old,  partly  decomposed  collodion.  Besides  altering 
any  or  all  these  conditions,  there  is  a safe  method  of  preventing 
when  the  tendency  is  noticed.  Before  drying  the  negative,  pour  a 
little  stale  beer  or  very  dilute  gum-water  over  the  film.  This  will 
check  the  tendency  to  splitting.  2.  You  can  only  obtain  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer  by  ordering  it  yearly,  in  which  case 
you  must  pay  in  advance,  and  you  will  then  receive  it  regularly 
by  post.  3.  The  journal  you  mention  never  came  into  existence. 
It  was  announced,  but  never  issued. 

H.  B. — Old  writing  paper  can  only  be  converted  into  a pulp  by 
maceration,  tearing  up,  and  pounding  by  machinery,  similar  to 
that  used  in  paper  making.  2.  Hub  white  wax  into  the  paper 
negative  before  the  fire,  and  then  iron  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  to  make  it  even. 

T.  A.  D. — The  address  of  the  Fine  Art  Printing  Company  working 
Mr.  Woodbury’s  patent  is  Hereford  House,  Brompton. 

Arithmetical  Curiosity. — Our  readers  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion will  have  noticed  that  in  the  communication  of  “ Arithmos,” 
on  the  subject,  a misprint  occurred,  in  which  3774  is  printed  for 


Jas.  Hall. — With  some  samples  of  paper  there  is  a tendency  for  the 
prints  to  become  a little  deeper  in  tone  in  the  fixing  bath  ; but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  due  to  a trace  of  acidity  in  the  fixing 
bath.  If  you  are  quite  sure  your  hypo  bath  is  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline,  and  the  prints  well  washed  after  toning,  then  your  only 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  prints  from  the  toning  bath  when  they 
are  considerably  too  warm.  If  the  prints  enclosed  be  an  example 
of  the  result,  it  is  partly  due  to  another  cause.  The  print, 
although  very  good,  is  from  a negative  which  is  just  a trace  too 
thin,  which  does  not  permit  the  reduction  of  much  silver  in  print- 
ing. Prints  so  produced  generally  run  to  lilac  tint  as  soon  as  they 
are  past  a drab  tint. 


S.  W.  Barnes. — We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
photograph  you  enclose  is  or  is  not  copyright.  If  it  be  copyright, 
you  of  course  run  risk  in  copying  it. 


M.  Dea.  — If  you  paint,  or  employ  some  one  else  to  paint,  a picture, 
and  duly  register  it,  you  can  issue  photographs  of  it  which  cannot, 
without  infringement  of  copyright,  be  copied  and  sold.  But  this 
will  not  invalidate  the  right  of  any  one  else  to  paint  a picture  of 
the  same  subject,  and  then  photographing  and  selling  the  prints. 


“ Personal  Instruction  for  Portraitists.” — We  have  received 
several  communications  for  “ H.  S.,”  the  writer  of  the  letter  on 
this  subject  in  our  last.  Our  correspondents  will  see,  on  a 
moment’s  reflection,  that  we  cannot  undertake  the  office  of  inter- 
mediary in  such  case.  We  have  no  time  to  transact  private 
agencies.  The  proper  means  of  making  known  all  business  com- 
munications is  through  our  business  columns. 

John  Stone. — It  has  been  asserted  that  water  in  freezing  eliminates 
impurities,  and  becomes  equal  to  distilled  water.  We  have  not 
personally  given  the  subject  much  attention,  but  we  doubt  the 

statement. 

Henry  Vial.—  India-rubber  v hich  has  been  exposed  to  light  often 
becomes  insoluble  in  its  usual  menstruum.  Take  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  and  cut  away  the  black  outside,  only  using  the  light- 
coloured  inside  portion.  You  will  probably  find  that  dissolve 
readily  if  pure.  The  solution  should  be  filtered.  You  may  use 
the  same  chloroform.  2.  The  solutions  will  keep  separately. 
You  acted  wisely  in  the  matter  of  the  still. 

J.  W.  Campbell.— You  may  commence  with  the  small  sum  yon 
mention.  Go  to  a respectable  dealer  who  is  also  a practical  man, 
and  state  tho  facts  ; he  will  give  you  good  advice.  A tent  will 
serve,  but  a dark  room  is  better.  Try  Mr.  Hughes’s,  379,  Oxford 
Street. 

G.  N. — The  hours  of  business  vary  in  different  houses,  and  for  dif- 
ferent departments.  Operators  usually  work  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  dark.  Printers  often  commence  at  eight  in  summer. 
We  will  exumine  the  coloured  portraits  if  you  send  them  to  our 
office. 

E.  Williams. — The  advertiser  in  question  was  Mr.  Godbold,  of 
St.  Leonards,  whom  we  know  to  be  a respect  ible  man.  The 
neglect  must  have  been  an  oversight.  Your  letter  got  overlooked 
last  week. 

R.  Tudor  Williams.— Many  thanks.  We  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  forwarding  the  coffee  prints.  The  portraits  are  very 
excellent  indeed  ; soft,  delicate,  forcible,  and  rich  as  photographs, 
they  are  also  satisfactory  and  artistic  in  arrangement.  They  are 
decidedly  above  tho  average  quality  of  portraiture  with  which  we 
meet.  Thanks  for  the  communication.  In  our  next. 

F.  Boswell  (Lyme  Regis). — We  have  received  three  prints  without 
any  communication  respecting  them. 

Captain  Ross  Thompson. — Thanks.  We  shall  publish  the  in- 
genious hint  shortly. 

The  Communications  of  G.  R.  Gill,  W.  Marquand,  and  Isaac  Wilde, 
are  again  compelled  to  stand  over  until  next  week. 

E.  P.  Ooier. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  J.  Jacisov,  Rochdale, 

Photograph  of  J.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Mr.  S.  Fry,  Kingston-  n-Thames. 

Pho  ograph  of  Countess  He  Paris. 

Photograph  of  Princess  Amalia  d’Orleans. 

Photog  aph  of  Due  d’Orieans. 

Photograph,  Group  of  Countess  de  Paris  and  Due  d'Orleans. 
Photograph,  Group  of  Countess  de  Paris,  Duo  d’Orleanr,  and 
Pr.nccss  Amalie  d'Orleans. 

Air.  G.  R.  Gill,  Kentish  Town, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  W.  Calvert. 

Messrs.  Duval  and  Co.,  Manchester, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  G Wilson. 

Messrs.  R.  Ward  and  Co.,  Belfast, 

Photograph  of  Design  entitled  11  Two  Views  of  Life." 

Mr.  F.  Boswell,  Lynn  Regis, 

Photograph  of  Ancient  Soman  Tools. 
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CAMPHOR  IN  COLLODION. 

A paragraph  recently  appeared  in  the  Athemeum,  and  has 
since  been  quoted  in  some  other  journals,  describing  some 
experiments  with  gun-cotton,  published  by  Professor 
Seely  in  New  York,  which,  although  interesting  in  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  may  mislead  photographers  unless 
accompanied  by  further  information.  Professor  Seely 
points  out  that  whilst  ordinary  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  alone,  the  addition  of  a little  alcohol 
at  once  produces  solubility.  The  value  of  camphor  in 
aiding  the  solubility  of  guu-cottou  in  various  menstrua  is 
well  known  in  this  country,  and  has  been  rendered  avail- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  xylonite,  as  described  in  our 
last  volume  ; and  the  addition  of  camphor  to  collodion  for 
photographic  purposes  was  the  subject  of  a patent  in  this 
country  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  we  notice  that  Mr.  Green,  calling 
attention  to  Professor  Seely’s  experiments,  made  a sugges- 
tion which  was  excellent  in  itself,  and  which,  if  the  pre- 
mises had  not  needed  qualification,  might  have  been  very 
valuable.  He  thought  that  that  singular  fact,  to  which 
the  paragraph  in  question  referred,  might  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  photographers,  as  it  might  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  ether,  which,  comparatively  with  alcohol, 
was  a very  unstable  compound.  It  might  also  shorten 
.the  exposure,  by  keeping  the  film  of  dry  plates  in  a better 
condition  for  the  action  of  the  developer.  He  thought  it 
might  also  act  like  oil  of  cloves,  and  similar  hydrocarbons, 
in  facilitating  reduction  of  silver  from  its  compounds ; 
and,  if  so,  might  in  that  way  shorten  exposure.  Mr. 
Green’s  conjecture  very  accurately  represents  the  actual 
facts.  The  action  of  camphor  in  collodion  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  oil  of  cloves  and  other  bodies  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  silver.  A dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  made 
a tolerably  complete  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  various  additions  to  collodion — camphor,  wax,  glycer- 
ryzhine,  glycerine,  grape  sugar,  honey,  gallic  acid,  resins, 
and  various  essential  oils.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  all 
the  details  of  our  experience  here ; it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  temporary  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  some 
of  these  substances  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
subsequent  losses.  With  camphor,  at  the  rate  of  one 
grain  to  each  ounce  of  collodion,  as  used  in  Cutting’s 
patent  process,  the  advantage  gained,  either  in  sensitive- 
ness or  vigour,  was  less  palpable  than  with  many  other 
substances,  whilst  the  disadvantages  were  very  definite. 
The  first  defect  which  attracted  attention  in  a negative 
taken  with  the  camphorated  collodion  was  the  complete 
opacity  of  the  film  throughout.  Camphor  being  an  opaque 
gum,  the  collodion  film  in  which  it  is  present  dries  white 
and  opaque,  giving  the  appearance  o£  fog  to  the  image. 


It  is  true  that  after  varnishing,  this  disappears  ; but  it  is 
inconvenient,  and  deceiving  to  the  eye,  to  have  to  deal 
with  a negative  presenting  this  fogged  appearance.  The 
bath  used  with  collodion  acquired  a tendency  to  fog,  and 
the  collodion  itself  was  not  stable. 

Our  object  in  recalling  these  experiences  is  not  to  dis- 
courage experiment.  We  believe  that  it  is  always  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  repeat  old  experiments  in  the  light 
of  fresh  knowledge.  We  simply  mention  these  facts  by 
way  of  caution  to  the  experimentalist,  and  to  suggest  that 
his  operations  should  be  conducted  on  an  experimental 
scale,  that  he  may  not  risk  the  injury  or  derangement  of 
large  quantities  of  material  which  may  be  working  well 
now,  but  might,  by  incautious  experiment,  be  rendered 
useless. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXIIIMTION. 
The  next  American  Photographic  Exhibition,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Photographic  Association, 
will  open  in  Philadelphia  on  June  6th.  Our  American 
friends  are  especially  anxious  to  receive  contributions  from 
the  Old  World,  and  every  arrangement  will  be  made  to 
give  ample  space,  and  good  position  and  light,  to  foreign 
contributions.  A grant  from  Congress  allows  the  entrance 
and  return  of  foreign  specimens  free  of  duty.  Photo- 
graphers who  desire  that  what  they  send  should  be  sold 
on  their  account,  and  not  returned,  will  receive  the  best 
attention  to  their  wishes.  In  all  cases,  two  itemized  in- 
voices should  be  sent  by  mail,  and  notice  as  to  date 
of  shipment,  name  of  steamer,  &c.  Packages  should  not 
be  sent  later  than  April  15th ; but  if  sent  at  any  time 
earlier  (and  the  earlier  the  better),  they  will  be  carefully 
stored.  All  packages  should  be  addressed  as  follows  : — 
National  Photographic  Exhibition,  care  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

We  hope,  in  the  course  of  a week  or  two,  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  arrangements  are  made  to  send  all  the  cases 
to  one  person  in  London,  who  will  pack  the  cases  sent  to 
him  in  one  or  more  large  cases,  and  undertake  the  shipment, 
in  which  case  the  National  Association  will  pay  the  freight  to 
America.  For  the  credit  of  England,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  fraternal  feeling  existing  between  American  aud 
English  photographers,  we  hope  that  a fine  collection  of 
photographs  may  be  sent  from  this  country,  and  we  urge 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ECLIPSE. 

In  spite  of  delays,  mismanagement,  and  mishaps,  the 
photographic  observations  in  connection  with  the  English 
eclipse  expedition  were  not  altogether  a failure.  Our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  delay  in  the  preparations 
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for  the  expedition,  owing  to  the  tardy  response  of  the 
Government  to  the  application  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
arrangements ; and  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  last 
moment,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  no  funds  re- 
mained to  secure  competent  aid.  Accidents  and  ship- 
wreck en  route  followed  ; and  unfavourable  weather  at  the 
critical  moment,  at  more  than  one  of  the  stations  of  obser- 
vation, threatened  to  render  the  best  arranged  plans  of 
little  avail.  Notwithstanding  this.  Lord  Lindsay,  at  Cadiz, 
obtained  nine  photographs,  and  Mr.  Fryer  and  Mr. 
Brothers,  at  Syracuse,  obtained  six  photographs.  A few 
days  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  expedition  we  re- 
ceived a telegram  from  Mr.  Brothers,  asking  for  the  address 
of  Dr.  Vogel,  as  it  had  been  resolved  on,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  secure  his  valuable  aid,  and  he  was,  we  believe,  the  only 
scientific  man  who  had  had  photographic  experience  on  a 
similar  occasion  who  was  present.  As  our  readers  know, 
he  joined  Mr.  Lockyer’s  expedition  en  route , aud  they  have 
already  read  his  graphic  narrative  of  the  observations  at 
Mount  Etua.  We  now  subjoin  some  particulars  furnished 
by  Mr.  Brothers  to  the  English  Mechanic.  After  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  he  says : — 

The  temperature  at  Syracuse  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  at 
twelve  o’clock,  in  the  shade,  was  60  5°  Fah. ; but,  during  the 
same  week,  70°  in  the  shade  was  registered.  At  night,  the 
lowest  temperature  was  46°.  I have  no  record  of  the  tempe- 
rature during  the  totality,  but  it  was  decidedly  “chilly.” 

The  weather  for  some  days  previous  to  the  2‘2nd  was  very 
fine,  and  particularly  favourable  for  photographic  work,  but 
the  barometer  had  shown  a tendency  to  fall.  We  also  observed 
that  Etna,  which  was  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  which  had 
been  remarkably  distinct,  became  clouded. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but  the  sky 
cleared,  and  the  sun  remained  bright  until  within  about  an 
hour  of  totality,  when  a dense  cloud  came  up,  and  we  had  al- 
most abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  any  other  eclipse  than  the 
one  caused  by  the  cloud.  Darkness  continued  to  increase,  and 
we  saw  the  sun  no  more  until  within  a few  minutes  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  gleam  of  sunlight,  when  the  thin  cres- 
cent of  the  sun  made  its  appearance  through  an  opening  in 
the  cloud,  which  we  could  now  see  was  thinning  off,  and  there 
was  a prospect,  after  all,  of  our  getting  some  photographs. 
The  sky,  in  every  other  part  excepting  near  the  horizon  and 
just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  was  brilliantly  clear. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  before  totality  I bad  been  occupied 
in  the  dark  room  preparing  six  plates;  but  when  I came  into 
the  observatory,  about  two  minutes  before  the  time,  I was  much 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  sight  which  at  once  attracted  my 
attention.  The  darkness  of  the  eclipse  was  fa-t  approaching, 
but  there  was  distinctly  seen  through  the  cloud  the  crescent 
sun,  giving  just  sufficient  light  to  illuminate  the  fleecy  cloud 
bordering  the  denser  parts,  and  producing  a very  beautiful 
effect — brilliant  rainbow  tints  being  reflected,  not  in  broad 
masses  of  colour,  as  we  see  in  a rainbow,  but  broken  up,  and 
producing  more  of  the  effect  of  sunlight  reflected  from  drops 
of  dew  than  anything  else  with  which  I can  compare  it. 

The  critical  moment  was  fast  approaching.  At  last  Mr. 
Fryer,  who  had  been  watching  through  a small  telescope  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  ray  of  sunlight,  gave  the  signal 
“ total,”  and  our  work  commenced. 

I must  pause  here  to  say  something  of  the  preparation  we 
had  made  before  leaving  England  and  after  our  arrival  at  Syra- 
cuse. I will  first  state  what  we  proposed  to  do,  anil  then  de- 
scribe how  we  did  it. 

Photography  was,  I believe,  first  employed  by  Dr.  De  la  Rue 
and  Father  Secchi,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1860,  when  the  red 
prominences  were  successfully  photographed,  and  at  the  same 
time  proved  to  belong  to  the  sun.  Again,  in  India  and 
America  the  red  flames  obtained  the  chief  share  of  attention, 
but  observation  had  been  scarcely  at  all  directed  to  the  corona. 
Faint  traces,  however,  of  this  mysterious  light  were  found  on 
the  photographic  plates.  The  corona  had,  indeed,  been  known 
as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  all  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  but 
very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  while  the  prominences 
attracled  so  much  notice.  It  was,  however,  determined  by  the 
English  observers,  that  during  the  recent  eclipse,  the  corona 
almost  exclusively  should  be  observed,  and  I was  requested  to 
take  charge  of  the  photographic  arrangements.  Beuring  in 
mind  all  that  had  been  done  during  previous  eclipses,  it 


appeared  that  the  corona  could  not  be  successfully  photographed 
if  a telescope  were  used  for  the  purpose.  There  are  objections 
to  both  reflectors  and  refractors.  I therefore  determined  to 
attack  the  matter  somewhat  difterently,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  successfully. 

The  corona  has  usually  shown  itself  on  the  photographic 
plate  merely  as  a bright  light  extending  a very  short  distance 
from  the  moon’s  limb  ; but  all  observers  of  the  phenomena 
speak  of  this  bright  light  as  extending  much  further,  and  of 
rays  projecting  in  some  cases  one  or  two  diameters  in  every 
direction  around  the  moon,  and  presenting  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes.  These  appearances  also  have  been  said  by  some 
observers  to  change  during  the  eclipse.  The  small  extent  of 
the  corona  hitherto  photographed  had  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  its  light  was  not  very  actinic,  and  that  a very  long  expo- 
sure would  be  necessary  to  photograph  the  image.  That  I 
might  obtain  negatives  showing  the  rays  und  a coroua  such  as 
is  usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  also  test  the  matter  as 
to  the  actinism  of  the  light,  I determined  to  take  several  pic- 
tures, and  to  give  each  plate  a different  exposure. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  telescope, 
cameras,  and  observatory.  I will  merely  Bay  that  the  telescope 
was  one  belonging  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ; that 
the  framework  of  the  observatory  and  dark  room  was  con- 
structed in  England,  and  was  forwarded  by  way  of  Malta  (with 
the  other  heavy  baggage"),  so  as  to  be  ready  immediately  on 
our  arrival  at  Syracuse,  thus  saving  time,  few  hours  sufficing 
to  put  the  erection  together.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
thin  waterproof  canvas,  and  as  an  additional  protection,  chiefly 
from  the  wind,  a large  sail  was  securely  fastened  over  the 
building— a protection  of  the  value  of  which  we  had  ample 
proof  before  our  work  was  over. 

To  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  telescope  (which  is  mounted  on 
the  German  plan,  and  driven  by  clockwork)  was  fixed  the  ca- 
mera for  taking  photographs  of  the  partial  phases,  and  also  for 
taking  one  picture  during  the  totality.  Mouuted  on  the  tele- 
scope was  the  camera  for  photographing  the  corona.  I wished  to 
obtain  the  pictures  with  short  exposures,  and  yet  to  get  as  large 
an  image  as  possible.  Fortunately,  an  instrument  combining 
these  two  qualities — a long  focus  and  quick-acting — was  avail- 
able, Mr.  Dallmeyer  having  very  kindly  lent  me  one  of  his 
“rapid  rectilinear”  lenses  of  4in.  aperture  and  30in.  locus, 
giving  an  image  of  the  sun  3-10in.  in  diameter.  This  lens  was 
fixed  to  a camera  adapted  for  plates  6in.  square.  Six  dark 
slides  were  prepared  and  fitted  for  use  in  either  camera.  As  I 
had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  photographic  manipulation  myself, 
a large  number  of  partial  phase  pictures  could  not  be  taken — 
time  was  lost  in  the  preparation  aud  development  of  the  plates — 
but  I secured  about  nine  negatives  before  clouds  prevented 
further  work.  My  plan  was  to  prepare  three  plates,  and  expose 
them  after  intervals  of  two  minutes ; then  develop,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  ready  for  the  totality. 

I had  found  that  it  required  two  minutes  to  prepare  each 
plate,  and  at  fifteen  minutes  before  totality  I commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  six  plates  required.  No.  1 was  placed  ready 
in  the  camera  for  the  corona,  and  No.  6 was  put  into  the  tele- 
scope camera  ready  for  exposure  at  the  proper  time.  We  had 
arranged  a scale  of  exposures  varying  from  three  to  thirty 
seconds,  and  we  had  found,  by  repeated  drilling,  that  it  re- 
quired about  six  seconds  to  change  the  slides  and  make  the 
exposures.  We  had  previously  decided  that  we  would  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  exposing  the  plates  regardless  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time,  and  so  take  the  chance  of 
any  break  in  the  cloud  which  might  occur.  Exposure  No.  1 
was,  therefore,  made  with  very  little  prospect  of  success,  and 
it  came  out  blank,  No.  2 and  the  others  following  in  their  pro- 
per order;  the  whole  showing  results,  but  No.  5 giving  a per- 
fect picture.  The  cloud  had  completely  cleared  away  by  the 
time  this  picture  was  taken.  No.  6 was  exposed  three  seconds 
in  the  telescope  for  the  prominences. 

The  plate  No.  5 was  exposed  eight  seconds.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  say  whether  this  plate  shows  as  much  ot  the 
corona  as  would  have  been  seen  on  the  plate  exposed  thirty 
seconds  if  there  had  been  no  cloud  at  the  time  when  that  pic- 
ture was  taken  ; but,  as  it  shows  the  corona  extending  about  a 
degree  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  moon,  and  less  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  as  one  of  the  observers  who  was  watch- 
ing through  a telescope  for  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun  assures 
me  that  there  was  no  cloud  at  the  time  my  photograph  was 
taken,  it  is,  I think,  safe  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  corona 
is  shown  on  this  plate. 
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How  conld  six  photographs  betaken  in  105  secondB?  This 
is  a question  which  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  many  readers.  It 
was  done  in  the  manner  following : —Mr.  Fryer  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  telescope  ready  to  uncover  the  camera  at  the 
appointed  time.  Lieutenant  Spaight  (who  had  very  kindly 
consented  to  assist  us)  was  standing  near  my  right  hand  ready 
to  give  me  the  dark  slides,  and  to  take  those  already  exposed 
from  me,  and  Sapper  W.  Gardiner  was  at  the  chronometer 
counting  seconds,  and  I was  stationed  at  the  telescope.  The 
changing  of  the  slides  was  eftected  in  six  seconds  each,  and  at 
the  finish  we  had  about  two  or  three  seconds  to  spare. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  did  not  use  repeating  frames.  This 
was  thought  of,  but  decided  against,  for  reasons  which  I need 
not  particularize  here.  I believe  the  plan  adopted  was  the 
best. 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  totality  I commenced  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  plates,  and  most  anxiously  did  I watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  image.  My  anxiety  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ; the  picture  was  there,  and  good  beyond  all  expectation  ; 
this  was  plate  6.  The  other  plates  were  all  under-exposed,  as 
I have  before  stated,  owing  to  the  partial  cloud. 

Early  in  the  day  a strong  breeze  sprung  up,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  eclipse  it  was  blowing  half  a gale ; consequently  clouds 
of  dust  covered  everything.  This  we  attempted  to  keep  down 
by  watering,  but  only  with  partial  success;  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  cloud,  no  larger  than  could  be  covered  with  the  hand  when 
held  with  the  arm  extended,  and  yet  which  appeared  not  to 
move,  threatened  total  failure.  Fortunately,  we  were  deceived 
in  this  respect ; the  cloud  did  move,  and  we  obtained  at  least 
one  good  picture  of  the  corona.  The  effect  of  the  wind  can  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  pictures  by  the  traces  which  the  red  .pro- 
minences have  made.  Red  is  not  usually  considered  to  be 
very  active  in  its  effects  on  the  photographic  plate  ; but  these 
strange  appendages  of  the  sun  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  light  from  them  is  extremely  quick  in  its  action — many 
times  more  so  than  the  light  of  the  corona,  which  has  more  of 
the  character  of  moonlignt  in  its  photographic  action.  The 
gusts  of  wind  appear  to  have  caught  the  telescope,  and  the 
images  of  the  prominences  have  left  their  marks  where  the 
dark  outline  of  the  moon  should  be  ; and  then  the  telescope 
has  gone  back  to  its  place  again.  The  effect  of  this  has  been, 
no  doubt,  to  soften  the  corona  ; but  the  coronal  light  being  so 
much  less  actinic,  the  vibrations  of  the  telescope  have  not 
materially  affected  the  form  or  extent  of  the  corona.  The  disc 
of  the  moon  should,  of  course,  appear  perfectly  circular,  hut  the 
light  has  eaten  into  the  moon’s  limb.  This  might  have 
happened  to  some  extent,  probably,  if  there  had  been  no  wind, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  silver  to  form  a greater  deposit  on 
those  parts  where  the  action  of  the  light  has  been  greatest; 
but  the  doubling  of  the  image  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  irregular  shape.  The  north  and  south  limbs  of 
the  moon  are  perfectly  sharp  where  there  are  no  prominences ; 
and  I consider  this  a proof  that  the  detail  of  the  corona  has 
not  been  injured  by  the  doubling  of  the  image  in  other 
respects. 

The  readers  of  this  article  who  are  interested  in  photography 
will  no  doubt  say:  “ What  process  do  you  use?  What  collo- 
dion ? What  developer?”  &c.  To  all  I reply,  that  I used  a 
process  for  obtaining  negatives  ; that  any  process  which  will 
work  quickly,  and  give  clean  pictures,  would  have  answered 
the  purpose.  In  fact,  just  the  process  that  any  one  would  em- 
ploy who  wished  to  take  good  landscapes.  Were  I again  to 
atte  opt  to  phologr-pb  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  I s iouI  I perhaps 
adopt  a different  plan.  What  we  want  is  a picture  of  the 
phenomenon  such  as  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  ; and  for  that 
purpose  the  old,  and  now  almost  disused,  positive  process  on 
glass— the  process  by  which  those  exquisite  pictures  one  now 
so  seldom  sees  were  produced — is  the  one  I should  prefer  to 
use.  This  would  give  a picture  from  which  negatives  could  be 
made  of  any  size,  and,  for  certain  details,  could  still  be  viewed 
by  transmitted  light. 


PARCHMENT  PAPER  AND  HYDRATE  OF 
CHLORAL. 

BY  T.  L.  PH1PSON,  PH.D.,  F.C.S. 

The  modified  form  of  cellulose  known  as  parchment  paper, 
obtained  by  passing  sheets  of  paper  through  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  aud  remarkable 
for  its  toughness  compared  to  ordinary  paper,  becomes 


extremely  brittle  when  submitted  for  a certain  time  to  the 
vapour  of  chloral  hydrate  of  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  or  when  left  in  contact  with  this  substance,  and 
can  then  be  easily  rubbed  to  a powder. 


A SIMPLE  DRYING  BOX. 

BY  R.  TUDOR  WILLUSIS. 

The  following  will  be  found  a cheap  and  easy  way  of  making 
a very  efficient  drying  box  for  dry-plate  work,  viz : — 

Procure  two  old  tea  chests,  the  one  slightly  larger  than 
the  other,  so  that  the  larger  may  be  made  into  a lid  in  such 
a way  that  it  drops  over  the  smaller  or  box  part,  similar  to 
the  way  in  which  the  lid  fits  on  a pill-box,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  fit  too  tight.  Both  box  and  lid 
must  be  lined  with  thick  brown  paper,  to  exclude  all  white 
light.  The  box  is  then  complete. 

For  resting  the  plates  and  avoiding  any  contamination, 
it  is  necessary  that  tumbler  glass  or  marmalade  jars  should 
be  arranged  round  the  inside,  one  for  each  plate  to  be  dried, 
also  a dish  to  contain  the  sulphuric  acid  that  acts  as  the 
drying  medium. 

I have  a box  so  made  that  has  been  in  use  over  twelve 
months,  and  see  no  reason  to  abandon  it  for  aDy  other  or 
more  expensive  form  ; indeed,  coffee  plates  dried  in  this 
kind  of  box,  by  the  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  I have  kept 
for  eight  months  before  exposure  without  the  slightest 
perceptible  deterioratiou. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  WASHED  PAPER 
PRINTING. 

BY  B.  WYLES. 

There  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  advantage  of  washing  paper  for  commercial  printing. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  record  my  vote  decidedly  in  its 
favour?  Yet  1 can  quite  appreciate  the  difficulties  which 
some  have  found  in  working  it. 

Our  usual  printing  had  been  with  a 40-grain  silver  bath, 
to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  added,  and  the  sheets  were 
blotted  off  between  white  blotting  paper.  Now,  when  the 
sheets  were  washed  in  three  or  four  waters,  then  blotted 
off  as  usual,  and  printed  with  fumed  pads,  the  prints  dried 
a peculiar  nasty  bluish-black,  quite  different  to  our  usual 
tone  ; and  no  difference  was  made  by  taking  them  out  of 
the  toning  bath  earlier  ; no  matter  how  agreeable  the  tone 
whilst  wet,  they  went  to  the  blue  dirty  black  on  drying. 

This  peculiar  appearance  has  been  attributed  as  a neces- 
sary result  of  the  washed  paper  process.  It  can  scarcely 
be  so,  as  we  have  got  rid* of  it  entirely,  and  now  get  any 
tone  required,  just  as  used  to  be  the  case  before  washing, 
with  the  addition  of  some  advantages  which  the  old  plan 
had  not. 

The  procedure  was  as  follow's  : — The  previously  slightly 
acid  nitrate  bath  had  a few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  put 
to  it,  the  paper  was  rinsed  through  one  water,  instead  of 
three  or  four,  and  the  blottiug  papers  were  discarded  ; the 
paper  being  hung  up  till  surface  dry,  and  then  finished  off 
by  the  fire. 

To  conclude,  with  the  exception  of  the  whites  being 
purer,  and  so  giving  the  prints  a more  vigorous  appearance, 
no  one  could  tell  from  the  tones  that  the  paper  had  been 
w'ashed  and  fumed.  But  in  working  there  is  much  greater 
latitude  in  keeping  the  paper  good,  and  a greater  number 
can  be  got  off  in  a given  time,  on  account  of  its  quick 
printing.  I,  therefore,  consider  it,  from  a commeicial 
point  of  view,  not  merely  practicable,  but  of  great  advan- 
tage. I am  the  more  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this,  as  at  first 
the  colour  of  the  prints  threatened  to  force  us  back  to  the 
old  system.  Now*,  I think,  the  failures  are  fewer  than 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  printing. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  ACTINOMETER. 

BY  W.  MARQUAND. 

The  diagram  illustrates  an  idea  of  an  actinometer  for 
showing  the  variations  of  the  light's  activity  during  the 
day.  A strip  of  sensitive  paper  is  made  to  travel  from  A 
towards  B by  means  of  clockwork  at  a fixed  speed,  say  half 
an  hour  for  a given  portion  to  do  the  whole  distance. 


When  the  paper  arrives  at  B,  it  will  have  darkened  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  light’s  activity,  and  correspond  with 
one  of  the  painted  tints.  If  the  light  should  be  so  powerful 
as  to  make  the  paper  darker  than  No.  6,  the  shield  A mu3t 
be  slipped  towards  B,  thus  reducing  the  length  of  the 
opening,  and  the  extent  of  the  reduction  read  off  on  the 
edge  thereof. 

Guernsey. 


KEEPING  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH  IN  WORKING 
ORDER. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  still  con- 
tinues his  dialogue  instructions.  In  the  following  conver- 
sation he  reviews  some  of  the  diverse  opinions  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  gives  his  own  method  to  his 
pupil,  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Anderson  commences : — 

I have  told  you  that  a bath  of  three  gallons  will  sensitize 
upwards  of  600  4-4  plates,  and  may  require  filtering  once — 
twice  at  most.  Somewhat  depends  upon  your  own  cleanliness 
of  manipulation.  A half-gallon  bath,  newly  made,  may  very 
properly  be  iodized  by  coating  a 4-4  plate  twice  with  collodion, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  solution  over  night. 

M.  I met  a feller  out  west,  who  told  me  that  he  found  his 
bath  worked  better  the  older  it  got ; and,  in  fact,  that  he  got 
better  chemical  effects  as  his  bath  approached  over-iodizing. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  ? 

A.  The  “ feller  out  west  ” certainly  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  Unquestionably,  as  the  bath  approaches  a state  of 
saturation  with  iodide,  the  best  chemical  effects  are  procured, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  the  iodized  film  is  less  and  less  inter- 
fered with,  the  saturation  of  the  solution  preventing  its  attack- 
ing  the  film.  That  fact  alone  is  one  in  a dozen  good  reasons 
for  using  a large  bath,  well  iodized,  as  you  may  thus  use  it  for 
a long  time  without  its  becoming  over-iodized.  E.  L.  Wilson 
says  : — “ A bath  not  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  will  produce 
unequal  results.”  He  makes  no  allusion  here  to  those  little 
“ tuppenny  ” baths  of  half  a gallon,  which  must  go  out  of  order 
every  semi-occasionally,  for  which  reason  you  cannot  iodize 
sufficiently  without  overdoing  it  after  dipping  very  few  plates. 

M.  “Devine’s  Practice”  says : Every  plate  must  be  re- 

moved from  the  bath  as  soon  as  coated,  that  the  solution  may 
be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  below  the  point  of  saturation.” 
It  strikes  me  that  this  gentleman’s  head  is  level. 

A.  You  are  right;  and  “ Lea’s  Manual  ” answers  it  com- 
pletely: “The  plate  should  never  be  left  in  the  bath  longer 
than  necessary.” 

M.  Now  here’s  something  that  is  an  enigma  to  me,  which 
might  even  bother  the  Sphynx  herself.  I will  read  it  to  you, 

from  “ Hardwich’s  Chemistry,”  7th  edition,  p.  521  : *•  When' 

the  iodide  of  silver,  previously  dissolved  in  the  bath,  crystal- 
sizes  upon  the  film,  leave  a plate  in  the  solution  all  night,  that 
the  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  may  gradually  crystallize” upon  its 


surface,  and  so  be  removed.”  Now,  considering  that  you  have 
taught  me  that  this  dipping  of  plates  in  the  bath  was  the  very 
cause  of  its  becoming  over-iodized,  and  now  I am  told,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  is  the  method  of  removing  it,  I am  rather 
muddled. 

A.  I cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Hardwich  could  have  written 
this  paragraph  as  it  now  roads.  Either  I don’t  understand 
what  he  means  at  all,  or  else  “ Why,  this  is  lunatics ; this  is 
mad  as  a mad  dog !” 

M.  Now  we  come  to  sunning  the  bath.  What  do  you  say- 
sun  or  not  sun  ? 

A.  If  the  bath  be  put  in  the  sun  whilst  it  (the  bath,  you 
know,  not  the  sun)  is  acid,  it  might  be  left  there  a year  with- 
out the  sun’s  having  the  least  effect  upon  it.  It  must  be  first 
made  slightly  alkaline,  when  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  will 
be  to  blacken  the  solution  from  organic  matter,  which  will 
finally  be  thrown  down  as  a black  powder,  and  when  the  solu- 
tion becomes  perfectly  clear,  all  further  action  ceases. 

M.  It  does  benefit  the  bath,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  course. 

M.  You  say,  “ Yes,  of  course,”  but  you  hold  something  in 
reservation,  I know. 

A.  I do.  Boiling  a bath  properly  for  an  hour  will  do  more 
good  than  sunning  it  for  a year.  I never  sun  a bath. 

M.  “ It  has,  however,  been  justly  remarked  that,  in  diluting 
the  bath,  the  disordered  bath  must  be  poured  into  the  water, 
and  not  the  reverse.”  (M.  C.  Lea,  Mosaics,  1867,  page  10.) 
Then  follows  the  word,  “ WR1  ?” 

A.  Mr.  Lea  is  correct ; and  when  we  come  to  renovate  our 
bath,  you  will  be  told  “ WHY?” 

M.  Another  passage  says : “When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  bath  becomes  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  add  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  silver.”  But  Devine  enters  a protest. 

A.  I agree  thoroughly  with  Devine,  “ and  ” (to  quote  his 
words)  “ advise  the  operator  never  to  strengthen  his  bath  until 
it  is  thoroughly  renovated  and  made  over.”  And  now,  Mr. 
Marshall,  what  do  you  think  of  the  following? — “Better  make  a 
new  bath  than  repair  the  old  one,  since  nothing  satisfactory 
will  be  likely  to  be  got  from  it.”  (R.  D.  Ewing,  Mosaics,  1870, 
pago  54.)  Considering  that  I have  been  “ repairing  ” my  bath 
for  about  four  years  past,  and  have  received  the  first  premiums 
at  all  the  Fairs  of  the  American  Institute  during  this  period,  I 
am  not  unnaturally  led  to  suppose  that  something  “ satisfac- 
tory” has  been  got  from  it. 

-V.  Well,  yes;  “ it  does  look  that  way,”  certainly.  But  you 
must  have  made  a new  bath  some  time  or  other,  or  else  you 
must  have  a “ healthy  old  bath  ” by  this  time. 

A.  There  stands  in  Milan  an  old  cathedral,  where  visitors 
are  shown  a wheelbarrow  supposed  to  have  been  blessed  by 
some  patron  saint  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
yet  it  has  been  used  ever  since  to  perform  the  roughest  kind  of 
work,  and  is  at  this  present  day  just  as  good,  aye,  better  than 
new ; in  fact,  it  never  will  wear  out. 

M.  Never  is  a long  day.  Why  won’t  it  wear  out? 

A.  Because,  in  former  years,  when  it  was  first  put  in  use,  the 
wheel  broke,  and  so  they  got  a new  one  put  in  ; later  the 
bottom  fell  out,  and  a new  one  was  put  in,  in  its  place  ; by  and 
bye,  the  handles  broko,  one  after  another,  these  in  turn  were 
replaced  by  new  ones  ; next  the  new  wheel  gave  out,  and  was 
roplaced : again  the  bottom  succumbed,  and  so  this  has  been 
going  on  for  hundreds  of  years. 

M.  Yet  this  is  the  same  wheelbarrow  (I) 

A.  Exactly.  Like  my  bath,  it’s  the  same  one ; repaired 
from  time  to  time,  ever  since  it  was  first  made. 

M.  I should  say  you  were  not  very  partial  to  new  baths. 

A.  I look  upon  a new  bath  pretty  much  as  my  cook  regards 
the  griddle  “ buckwheat-cake  mornings she  says  she  must 
“ grease  up  and  fry  two  or  three  rounds  ” before  she  can  “ git 
things  runnin’  smooth-like.” 

M.  How  do  you  replenish  your  bath,  then? 

A.  I have  told  you  I use  two  baths  of  about  four  gallons 
each.  I coat  from  fifty  to  sixty  4-4  plates  daily,  and 
find  they  last  me  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which  time 
I may  have  filtered  once  or  twice ; thus  I am  enabled  to  coat 
upwards  of  two  thousand  plates  before  any  signs  of  exhaustion 
exhibit  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  I make  up  a bath  two 
gallons  at  twouty  grains  strong,  and,  in  an  alkaline  state,  boil 
down  to  forty  grains.  Iodizo  as  before  stated,  by  leaving  in  an 
eight  by  ten  plato  all  night.  I use  this  as  opportunities  present 
themselves,  and  in  a short  time  it  works  perfectly.  I then 
decant  this  into  a large  demijohn,  and,  if  necessary,  mako 
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another,  or  more,  and  it  is  with  these  I replenish  the  larger 

baths. 

M.  What  is  the  best  method  of  abstracting  water  from 
collodion  ? 

A.  I should  suggest,  as  the  best  method  of  doing  this, 
“chucking”  the  collodion  out  of  the  window. 

M.  Now  a question  of  developing.  How  is  your  developer 
made? 

A.  I make  two  solutions  as  follows:  No.  1.  1 ounce  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  1 ounce  of  acetic  acid  “No.  8,”  aDd  12 
ounces  of  water.  No.  2.  1 ounce  iron,  2 ounces  acid,  23  ounces 
water  ; alcohol  (only  if  necessary)  enough  to  make  it  flow  over 
your  plate  smoothly.  Mix  proportions  of  Nos.  I and  2 to  suit. 
Much  depends  upon  light,  exposure,  drapery,  weather,  &c.  In 
case  of  children,  where  you  cannot  get  “time,”  use  No.  1. 
With  a fine  light  and  full  time,  use  No.  2 ; even  weaker.  I 
have  never  noticed  the  effects  alluded  to  on  these  last- 
mentioned. 

M.  C.  W.  Hull  says:  “In  developing,  hold  the  plate  abso- 
lutely still ; by  so  doing  the  detail  is  better  obtained.”  How 
is  that? 

A.  Assuredly.  I have  seen  some  operators  (!)  “jiggle”  a 
plate  up  and  down  as  if  they  were  trying  to  balance  a marble 
on  its  surface.  Why,  I cannot  conceive  ; that’s  probably  one 
of  the  “ secrets  of  the  dark  chamber.” 

il.  E.  Dunmore  says : “ Use  tho  developer  with  a lavish 
hand  ; never  mind  the  silver  washing  oft.”  Is  this  “ sound  on 
the  goose?” 

A.  I flow  my  plate  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to 
wash  off  all  the  silver  I can.  There  is  always  plenty  left,  and 
to  spare.  Aud,  I make  my  developer  fresh  every  day. 

M.  “Devine’s  Practice  ” says  : “ The  operator  should  aim  to 
get  his  negative  intense  enough  after  one  development  with 
iron  ; there  will  generally  be  found  no  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object.” 

A.  1 find  no  difficulty  whatever.  Beware  of  strengthening  (!) 
Remember  what  Crockett  says : “ Be  sure  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  ahead.” 

M.  What  is  the  effect  of  bromide  in  reducing  contrast  ? 

A.  If  the  contrast  is  caused  by  improper  lighting,  don’t  look 
to  your  chemicals  to  remedy  it.  A proportion  of  about  three  of 
bromide  to  five  of  iodide  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

o 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 

BY  THOMAS  HIOGIN.* 

The  application  of  photography  to  the  delineation  of  micro- 
scopic objects  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  photography. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  an 
endeavour  was  made  so  far  back  as  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
give  microscopical  information  in  this  truthful  way  at  a 
small  cost.  The  plates  then  used,  silver  ones,  soon  wore  out, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  similar  attempt  has  since 
been  made. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  producing  photo-micrographs 
have  caused  numbers  of  persons  who  have  from  time  to  time 
taken  the  matter  up  to  abandon  the  study,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  finding  a sale  amongst  the  general  public  has 
prevented  professional  photographers  from  devoting  any 
time  to  it.  Thus  the  production  of  photo  micrographs  in 
this  country  was  mainly  confined  to  a few  scientific  gentle- 
men who  produced  them  for  their  own  purposes,  until  Dr. 
R.  L.  Maddox,  of  Southampton,  a few  years  ago  issued  his 
beautiful  series  for  the  magic  lantern. 

It  was  in  the  year  1839  that  M.  Daguerre  communicated 
to  the  public  his  discoveries  in  photography.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Manchester,  produced  images  of 
microscopic  objects  upon  silvered  plates.  In  the  same  year 
Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
copies  of  various  microscopic  objects  on  Daguerreotype 
plates ; and  five  years  afterwards  he  and  M.  Leon  Foucalt 
published  an  atlas  of  microscopic  anatomy,  in  which  the 
engravings  were  printed  from  Daguerreotype  plates  which 
had  been  chemically  etched. 

The  first  publication  in  this  country  of  photographs  of 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
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microscopic  specimens  took  place  in  the  year  1852,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Delves  presented  to  the  Royal  Micioscopical 
Society  of  London  a paper  illustrated  by  beautiful  prints 
from  his  own  collodion  negatives,  and  this  paper,  with  its 
illustrations,  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science. 

The  art  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  Government 
patronage  in  the  United  {States,  and  it  is  in  Washington 
that  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made,  and  where  it  has 
been  availed  of  for  recording  microscopical  information  on 
a large  scale.  The  Army  Medical  Museum  there  is  rich  in 
the  productions  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Curtis;  and 
the  researches  of  these  gentlemen  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  reports  issued  by  the  War  Department.  Dr.  Woodward 
has  introduced  the  use  of  the  heliostat,  and  has  designed 
one  for  photographic  purposes.  By  the  application  of  this 
instrument  the  greatest  difficulty  in  manipulation  has  been 
overcome.  He  has  also  introduced  an  amplifier,  a double 
concave  lens,  used  in  the  place  of  the  eyepiece,  by  means  of 
which,  with  the  one-eighth,  an  object  may  be  magnified  as 
many  times  as  by  the  one-fiftieth  alone,  and  with  quite  as 
good  definition.  This  amplifier  is  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  of 
Jersey  City,  New  York,  at  a cost  of  about  30s. 

The  use  of  the  cell  containing  a solution  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Woodward.  This 
solution  stops  the  heat  rays  in  their  passage  from  the  mirror, 
but  does  not  interfere  with  the  actinic  rays.  Dr.  Yogel  has 
stated  lately  that  this  solution  serves  to  render  the  chemical 
and  visual  foci  coincident.  I am  not  able  to  say  whether 
this  is  so  or  not. 

The  most  ardent  worker  in  this  country  has  been  Dr. 
Maddox.  He  has  perseveringly  stuck  to  his  love,  has  over- 
come the  various  difficulties  which  stopped  other  men,  and 
has  always  been  ready  to  communicate  for  the  benefit  of 
others  the  results  of  his  labours.  He  has  photographed  a 
variety  of  objects,  not  excepting  living  objects.  In  1867  he 
illustrated  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  with  photo- 
graphs made  from  an  Aquatic  Larva  whilst  living.  Most 
of  the  photo-micrographs  hitherto  produced  have  been  made 
by  means  of  transmitted  light ; some  have  been  produced 
by  reflected  light,  but  these  have  not  generally  been  suc- 
cessful or  satisfactory.  The  powers  generally  used  for  the 
table  microscope  are  employed,  but  if  the  visual  and  actinic 
foci  are  not  coincident,  they  require  to  be  corrected  in  order 
to  work  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Before  the  heliostat  was  used  there  existed  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  using  the  higher  powers.  The  illumination  might 
be  made  satisfactorily,  but,  before  the  plate  could  be  got 
ready,  the  altered  position  of  the  sun  made  it  necessary  to 
I readjust  the  mirror;  and  this  had  to  be  done  over  and  over 
again  so  often  that  patience  became  exhausted,  and  the 
pursuit  was  abandoned.  But  with  the  heliostat  the  light, 
once  adjusted,  requires  little  consideration.  The  mirror  of 
the  heliostat  follows  the  sun,  and  throws  the  light  on  the 
mirror  of  the  microscope  in  exactly  the  same  position  for 
hours  together. 

Dr.  Woodward  thus  describes  the  heliostat  designed  by 
him  : — “ It  is  designed  to  throw  a steady  beam  of  sunlight 
in  the  direction  of  the  south  pole  of  the  heavens.  It  con- 
sists essentially  ot  a mirror  adjustable  perpendicularly 
according  to  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  attached  to  the 
south  end  of  a rod  set  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  This 
rod  is  then  rotated  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  having  a wheel  fixed  upon  it  which  is  con- 
nected by  a band  with  the  arbor  of  the  hour-hand  of  an 
ordinary  clock.”  The  one  on  the  table  was  made  for  me  by 
Messrs.  Abraham  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  from  a drawing  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Woodward. 

Sunlight  is  the  source  of  illumination  generally  employed, 
because  it  costs  nothing,  and  gives  the  best  definition  ; but 
when  it  is  not  possible  or  convenient  to  use  sunlight,  the 
electric  light,  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  or  the  magnesium 
light,  may  be  used. 

Having  got  a good  source  of  illumination  requiring  little 
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further  attention,  the  next  difficulties  met  with  arise  from 
the  impossibility  of  being  at  both  ends  of  the  camera  at 
the  same  time ; some  mechanical  arrangement  becomes 
necessary  to  enable  the  operator  to  manipulate  the  micro- 
scope whilst  arranging  the  image  on  the  screen  of  the 
camera.  Dr.  Woodward  has  got  over  this  difficulty  by 
converting  h>s  operating-room  into  a camera,  and  lately 
Dr.  Maddox  has  followed  his  example.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  enables  them  to  sit  down  before  the  microscope 
and  use  it  as  they  would  for  ordinary  purposes,  and,  when 
all  is  adjusted,  the  removal  of  the  eyepiece  allows  the 
image  to  fall  on  the  screen.  The  final  adjustment  of  the 
focus  can  only  be  done  at  the  screen  of  the  camera,  and 
some  arrangement  is  necessary  by  which  the  fine  adjust- 
ment of  the  microscope  can  be  communicated  with  whilst 
viewing  the  image  on  the  screen  with  a focussing-glass. 

The  disadvantage  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  arrangement  appears 
to  be — that  part  of  his  apparatus  (the  heliostat  and  mirror) 
is  outside  his  window,  it  being  necessary  to  adjust  the 
mirror  by  means  of  rods  passing  through  the  shutter.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  convert  a 
room  into  a camera. 

In  the  arrangement  I have  adopted,  I have  the  heliostat 
upon  the  camera,  and  whilst  standing  towards  the  front  of 
the  camera  it  is  within  easy  reach,  as  is  also  the  mirror, 
the  condensor,  the  stage,  and  the  coarser  adjustment;  and 
a small  opening  in  front  enables  me  to  see  the  image  upon 
a sheet  of  opal  glass,  which  is  placed  in  the  dark  back — 
in  the  place  afterwards  to  be  occupied  by  the  sensitized 
plate.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  camera  may  be 
thus  described  : — The  carrier  for  the  objective  is  attached  to 
a plate  of  zinc,  which  is  moved  by  the  fine  adjustment 
rod  worked  from  the  screen  end  of  the  camera  ; this  plate 
travels  upon  another  plate  moved  by  a rack  worked  by  the 
milled  heads  at  the  sides  of  the  camera.  The  camera  stands 
in  a window  having  a southern  aspect,  and  I do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  have  the  window  open  whilst  operating. 

Dr.  Woodward  focusses  upon  a sheet  of  plain  plate  glass. 
1 do  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  focussing  upon  a sheet 
of  ground  glass.  1 use,  for  a focussing-glass,  a hand-micro- 
scope, with  a two-inch  objective  set  for  the  ground  surface 
of  the  glass. 

Dr.  W oodward  has  been  successful  in  using  all  the 
powers  of  the  microscope  up  to  the  one-fiftieth  ; but  he 
tells  us  that  the  pathological  photographs  executed  under 
his  direction  have  been  chiefly  taken  by  means  of  low 
powers,  the  objects  being  magnified  from  twelve  to  fifty 
diameters — in  other  words,  with  objectives  ranging  from 
the  two- inch  to  two- thirds. 

My  own  experience  proves  that  the  low  powers  are  those 
most  generally  useful ; and  this  is  important,  because  it  is 
easier  to  work  with  them,  and  they  are  less  costly.  I find  a 
four-inch  objective  makes  an  excellent  condensor  for  all 
these  powers,  but,  when  higher  powers  are  employed,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  an  achromatic  condensor  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. 

The  manipulation  having  been  so  much  simplified,  and 
the  great  difficulties  overcome,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a much 
larger  number  of  persons  will  be  induced  to  take  up  this 
most  interesting  and  engaging  work  ; and  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  anyone  possessing  a good  microscope  should  not, 
if  so  inclined,  use  it  for  the  production  of  photo-micro- 
graphs. A very  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphic manipulation  and  chemistry  is  sufficient;  and  at 
the  present  time,  when  collodio-bromide  plates  can  be  pur- 
chased ready  for  exposure,  and  which  will  keep  sensitive 
almost  any  length  of  time,  the  art  is  open  to  a vast  number 
of  persons — in  fact,  to  any  one  who  possesses  a microscope. 

Speaking  ol  the  collodio-bromide  process,  1 cannot  h dp 
remarking  that  it  is  becoming  the  dry  process  of  the  da.'. 

J regret,  however,  to  see  that,  as  in  the  case  of  astro-phot )- 
graphy,  which  received  its  first  great  impulse  in  Liverpool, 
when  the  splendid  photographs  of  the  moon  were  produced 
by  Liverpool  amateurs,  and  exhibited  to  the  members  of 


the  British  Association  in  St.  George's  Hall  in  the  year 
1854,  Liverpool  amateurs  are  allowing  others  to  appropriate 
the  honour  due  to  them.  The  advertisements  in  the  journals 
read  as  if  this  process  was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea  and  Mr.  Dawson,  although  the  discovery  is  entirely  due 
to  Liverpool  amateurs,  Mr.  Sayce  and  Mr.  Bolton,  and  the 
process  was  perfected  and  in  general  use  by  the  members  of 
this  Association  before  these  gentlemen  ever  worked  it  at 
all,  and  I understand  that  the  original  formula  has  never 
been  improved  upon. 

Dr.  Woodward  tells  ns  that  his  form  of  heliostat  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  ten  dollars;  and  a simple 
camera  with  the  baseboard  extended  in  front,  to  carry  the 
microscope  laid  in  a horizontal  position,  with  a rod  running 
through  it  carrying  a wheel  to  communicate  with  the  fine 
adjustment  by  means  of  an  elastic  band,  need  cost  very 
little,  and  gives  everything  necessary.  For  a full  descrip- 
tion, with  drawing,  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simplest 
arrangement  capable  of  producing  good  results,  I beg  to 
refer  to  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  pages 
38  to  40. 

The  application  of  photography  to  art  and  science  is 
beginning  to  occupy  a good  deal  of  attention.  Papers 
are  being  read  before  various  scientific  associations,  and 
some  of  our  monthly  publications  contain  articles  on  the 
subject.  The  photographic  exhibitions  contain  specimens 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  being  successfully  and 
advantageously  employed.  The  instructors  in  our  large 
educational  establishments  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
value  of  their  lectures  would  be  much  enhanced,  and  much 
valuable  time  saved,  if  microscopical  information  could  be 
supplied  in  a cheap  form  in  a way  to  be  seen  by  large 
numbers  at  a time.  The  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  lately  been  directed 
to  this  subject,  and  the  large  photograph  of  the  larva  of 
one  of  the  tortoise  beetles  has  been  produced  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  within  the  last  few  weeks  under  his 
directions  from  one  of  my  negatives.  Such  photographs 
must  prove  very  useful  for  class  instruction  where  it  is  not 
convenient  to  use  microscopes,  and,  when  doiug  so,  would 
consume  too  much  time.  The  lecturer  would,  by  these 
means,  find  the  task  of  describing  his  subject  much 
facilitated. 

Photo-micrographv  may  also  become  very  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  original  scientific  research,  and  when  its  use 
becomes  more  general,  and  records  are  taken  in  this  way 
of  what  has  been  seen,  many  differences  of  opinion  and 
disputes  which  have  previously  arisen  will  exist  no 
mote. 

Amongst  other  ways  in  which  photo  micrography  may 
become  useful,  it  has  been  suggested  by  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  that  photography  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  delineating  the  microscopical  view 
of  various  articles  of  commerce,  thus  demonstrating  the 
causes  which  render  some  descriptions  more  valuable  than 
others,  and,  whilst  no  verbal  descriptions  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  the  employment  of  the  microscope  more  generally 
in  the  examination  of  various  samples  of  produce,  the  pro- 
duction of  photo-micrographs  might  initiate  changes  in 
buying  and  selling  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  full 
results.  In  the  article  of  starch,  now  largely  used  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  publication  of  drawings  of  the 
forms  of  the  various  starch  grains  has  led  to  the  constant 
and  daily  use  of  the  microscope  for  the  examination  of  the 
different  samples  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  various  adulterations  can  be  detected,  and  by 
which  it  may  be  known  with  certainty  what  samples  are 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturers,  and  what  are 
not.  I allude  particularly  to  the  use  of  starch  in  prepaiing 
mordants  for  the  calico  pi  inters. 

In  the  same  way  photo-micrographic  delineations  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the 
examination  of  samples  of  flour,  thus  detecting  at  once  the 
presence  of  unsoundness,  whereas  at  the  present  time  every 
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sample  of  flour  has  to  be  tested  by  being  made  into  bread. 
There  could  6urely  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  flour  made 
from  sprouted  wheat,  or  detecting  the  admixture  of  floui 
of  this  Kind  with  that  made  from  sound  wheat.  Similarly, 
it  may  lead  to  the  examination  of  various  samples  of 
cotton,  some  of  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  valued  by 
touch  and  ordinary  sight  only. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
“ microscopical  information  thus  made  permanently  acces- 
sible to  every  observer  ” should  be  offered  to  the  public  at 
the  smallest  possible  cost.  So  long  as  photographs  are 
offered  this  cannot  well  be  done,  the  cost  of  production 
being  too  great ; but  by  means  of  the  Woodburytype,  or 
some  similar  process  by  which  the  impression  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  metal  plates  and  large  numbers  of  copies  struck 
off  in  printing  ink,  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  this. 
By  this  process  all  the  delicacy  of  detail  is  preserved  and 
reproduced. 

The  photo-micrograplis  which  I exhibit  this  evening 
are  large  enough  probably  for  all  purposes  excepting  the 
illustration  of  lectures,  but  they  cannot  be  issued  at  a 
small  price.  Professional  photographers  could  not  afford 
to  sell  them  al  less  than  two  shillings,  but  if  reproduced 
by  the  Woodburytype  process  I think  it  likely  that  they 
could  be  sold  for  sixpence  each. 

My  own  efforts  in  photo-micrography  commenced  some 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  the  negatives  which  1 exhibit  to- 
night were  taken  by  me  in  the  year  1854  by  means  of  a 
small  camera  for  working  plates  64  by  54.  They  were 
produced  in  the  evening  by  artificial  light,  the  camera  and 
other  apparatus  being  placed  on  my  dining  table.  They 
will  serve  to  show  the  advances  made  since  that  time. 

I cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  photography  during  the  Franco-German 
war.  The  way  in  which  it  has  been  used  is  so  familiar  to 
us  all  that  I need  not  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  For 
months  the  inhabitants  were  dependent  on  micro-photo- 
graphs carried  by  pigeons  for  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  were  it  not  for  them  very  few  persons 
could  have  communicated  in  any  way  during  the  siege 
with  their  friends  shut  up  in  the  beleaguered  city. 

In  the  years  before  us  perhaps  there  may  not  be  any 
startling  photographic  discoveries,  but  I am  sure  of  this, 
that  there  will  be  steady  advance  and  improvement  in  all 
known  processes  and  appliances,  and  that  every  year  the 
application  of  photography  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
and  to  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  will  be  more 
general  and  extended,  and  that  each  year  we  shall  find  it 
more  and  more  associated  with  art  and  science  in  all  their 
branches.  As  Liverpool  amateurs  have  hitherto  taken  a 
good  stand  in  the  foremost  rank,  so  we  may  expect  to  see 
Liverpool  names  associated  with  the  discoveries  and  appli- 
cations of  the  future ; and  I take  this  opportunity  of 
urging  the  younger  members  of  our  Society  to  emulate 
those  who  have  preceded  them. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  ARMY* 
Military  organization  should  bo  in  the  nature  of  an 
elephant's  trunk,  which  is  equally  available  for  raising  lug- 
gage and  picking  up  pins.  Among  the  pins,  with  all 
deference  to  those  practising  it,  we  may  rank  photography 
in  its  relation  to  war  purposes,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
promptly  recognized  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  geo- 
graphical knowledge  possessed  by  the  Prussians — not  only 
as  regards  their  own  country,  but  that  of  the  countries  they 
have  invaded — has  been  matter  of  wonder.  It  is.  however, 
easily  accounted  for.  The  little  hand-map  familiar  to  all 
travellers  in  Germany  has  sufficed  for  local  purposes,  while 
photography  has  lent  its  aid  in  what  pertained  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  known  that  before  the  campaign  in  Austria, 
and  again  before  active  pioccedings  were  taken  in  France, 
Prussian  officers  settled  down  as  photographers  in  towns 
* Morning  Advertiser. 


and  villages  importantly  situated,  in  places  about  which 
topographical  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  wanted,  pursuing 
their  business  as  if  fora  living;  and,  while  ostensibly  devoting 
themselves  to  taking  local  views,  they  secured  all  the  neces- 
sary topographical  and  strategical  features  of  the  country, 
and  then  disappeared.  When  next  seen  in  those  localities 
it  was  in  uniform,  at  the  head  of  their  men.  Now  we  do 
not  say  that  this  somewhat  sneaking  style  of  procedure  is 
to  be  commended  to  English  officers  for  imitation;  but  un- 
doubtedly photography  is  too  valuable  an  art  in  its  possible 
relations  to  military  proceedings  to  be  wisely  ignored.  Its 
topographical  value  is  not  all.  The  importance  of  present- 
ing to  the  eye  what  is  with  difficulty  conveyed  by  any 
verbal  description  is  obvious;  while  the  system  ot  micro- 
scopic reduction  is  simply  invaluable  as  affording  a means 
of  rapid  and  secret  communication.  Wbat,  then,  we  may 
fairly  ask,  are  those  at  the  head  of  our  military  affairs 
doing  in  this  matter  ? The  answer  is,  ‘‘As  little  as  possible,” 
and  that  answer  will  hardly  occasion  much  astonishment. 
There  is  a department  of  military  photography  at  Chatham, 
and  the  art  is  practised  with  more  or  less  method  at  Wool- 
wich. We  have  heard  something  also  of  photography  in 
connection  with  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  but  there  has 
not  yet  been  a full  recognition  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
it  as  by  telegraphy,  and  certainly  no  approach  has  been 
made  to  any  organization  by  which  it  may  be  fully  utilized, 
and  its  available  resources  adequately  and  systematically 
developed.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  this  is  a question 
of  miuor  importance.  Our  answer  is,  that  nothing  is  un- 
important which  places  us  at  a disadvantage  relatively  to 
powerful  and  aggressive  neighbours ; while,  from  a military 
point  of  view,  importance  attaches  itself  to  minutiae.  The 
horse  that  was  lost  through  the  loss  of  the  nail  from  the 
horseshoe  amply  typifies  what  may  be  the  fate  of  an  army — 
which  often  means  the  fate  of  a nation — from  inattention  to 
trifles. 


MANIPULATION. 

BY  DAVID  DUNCAN.* 

The  various  effects  which  can  be  produced  in  making  pho- 
tographic pictures  by  a difference  in  the  mode  of  manipula- 
tion is  a subject  deserving  attention — the  more  deserving 
because  it  has  hitherto  received  too  little  notice,  even  by 
those  who  are  termed  “ skilled  manipulators.”  Photo- 
graphers, as  a rule,  bow  before  the  "mighty  god  Brains,” 
an  idol  which  certainly  should  command  our  adoration,  but 
which  is  robbed  of  its  potency  without  manipulation.  The 
word  manipulation  is  expressive ; there  is  magic  in  the 
sound.  To  skilfulness  therein  civilization  and  the  world 
at  large  owe  much.  The  cunning  and  skill  of  the  me- 
chanic, artist,  sculptor,  or  musician  depend  much  on  mani- 
pulation. So  does  many  a good  photograph,  though  light, 
temperature,  chemical  condition,  &c.,  are  valuable  auxiliaries. 
That  success  in  the  photographer’s  art  owes  much  to 
skilful  manipulation  is  a point  generally  known — a “ corn  ” 
universally  acknowledged.  “If  you  think  photography  is 
a mere  mechanical  business,  and  success  more  dependent 
upon  good  luck  than  careful  manipulation,  get  out  of  it — 
you  are  in  the  wrong  business,”  says  Edward  L.  Wilson  in 
Mosaics,  1869.  Operators  who  rarely  stoop  to  notice  the 
cleaning  and  albuminizing  of  plates,  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  recede  a step  or  two,  and  become  efficient  plate 
preparers.  It  will  be  found  better  tbau  cursing  the  boy 
when  plates  are  dirty,  or  consigning  the  “ nigger  ” to  the 
nethermost  hell.  There  is  more  in  plate-cleaning  and  pre- 
paring than  is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Agaiu,  not  every  one  that  saith  “ I am  an  operator  ” 
knoweth  how  to  coat  a plate  with  collodion — a simple 
matter,  apparently,  but  requiring  much  skill  in  the  mani- 
pulation thereof.  N i definite  mode  as  to  how  a plate  should 
bo  coated  can  be  clearly  stated;  the  operation  requires' 
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judgment,  experience,  and  depends  much  on  the  condition 
or  quality  of  the  collodion  itself. 

It  is  not  my  idea,  however,  to  write  about  skiltulness  or 
unskilfulness  in  manipulation;  the  effects  of  the  latter  or 
former  are  well  known.  I merely  desire  to  direct  attention 
to  the  different  effects  which  can  be  produced  at  will  by 
altering  the  method  of  manipulation.  For  example, 
in  coating  a plate  with  collodion,  one  can  obtain  softness  or 
intensity,  fulness  of  detail  or  a lack  of  it,  with  a good  sam- 
ple, by  the  modus  operandi.  It  is  this  power  that  enables 
one  man  to  obtain  pictures  of  a class  widely  differing  from 
another,  albeit  both  may  never  change  the  mode  of  working 
they  acquired  in  the  early  days  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  this 
power  which  makes  a photographer  a success  or  a failure. 
Further,  how  various  are  the  effects  which  can  be  obtained 
in  a negative  by  changing  the  style  of  development. 
Flooding  the  plate,  driving  the  “ free  nitrate  ” before  it, 
and  letting  the  solution  run  over  the  sides,  yields  a nega- 
tive of  one  class  ; pouring  on  smartly  just  enough  to  cover 
the  plate  without  spilling  a drop  gives  a negative  of 
another.  Do  not  let  me  be  understood  to  say  that  because  a 
man  lets  the  solution  run  over  the  sides  of  the  plate  he  is  a 
careless  manipulator,  for  much  is  dependent  on  the  mode  of 
manipulation,  upon  the  kind  of  negative  he  strives  to  make, 
or  condition  of  the  chemicals. 

Only  observe  the  power  we  photographers  possess  ! To 
make  at  will— premising  light,  temperature,  &c.,  aid  us — by 
experience  and  practice,  a “ hard  ” negative  or  “ soft  ” one, 
a " thick  ” one  or  a “ thin  ” one.  Further  still ; the  fine 
details  of  a picture  can  be  arrested  while  the  “ high  lights  ” 
are  building  up  during  the  development.  By  holding  the 
plate  still,  and  as  even  as  possible,  the  picture  develops 
evenly,  and  possesses  iar  more  fine  details  than  when  the 
solution  is  waved  to  and  fro. 

The  subject  could  be  expatiated  on  to  a much  greater 
length.  In  considering  the  matter,  the  day  can  be  recog- 
nized when  “ secret  processes  ” shall  be  no  more  ; and  while 
the  power  of  knowledge  shall  be  appreciated,  the  power  of 
manipulation  shall  likewise  be  esteemed,  for  no  man  can  take 
it  from  him  who  possesses  it. 


REGISTRATION  OF  DESIGNS.* 

Considering  the  great  number  of  articles  only  worthy  of 
registration  that  annually  appear  on  the  patent  lists  ; that 
many  meritorious  inventions  are  patented  merely  with  a 
view  to  a public  registration  of  priority  of  invention  ; that 
the  whole  business  of  registiation  can  be  done  by  post;  and, 
above  all,  that  a provisional  registration,  giving  pioteciion 
for  one  year,  costs,  in  fees,  only  ten  shillings,  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  a singular  circumstance  that  the  Designs  Office  is 
not  more  used.  The  advantage  of  giving  a year’s  protection 
for  10s.,  and  without  agents’  charges,  ought  to  be  a powerf'u 
argument  with  impecunious  inventors.  Looking  to  the 
great  proportion  of  patents  that  are  only  provisionally  pro- 
tected, the  neglect  of  the  registration  for  the  Patent  Office 
appears  the  more  strange.  It  is  true  complete  registration, 
costing  ,£10,  only  lasts  three  years.  But  neither  does  a 
patent,  costing  £25  in  fees,  and,  with  the  agent's  charges, 
often  double,  unless  it  be  renewed  for  five  years  more  by  the 
payment  of  another  £50.  And  how  many  come  to  this 
stage?  Not  one-half,  while  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  pass 
the  Rubicon  of  the  £105  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
buccessful  patents  are  mostly  those  of  persevering  people 
who  re-patent  improvements— often  completely  changing 
the  original  invention— suggested  by  practical  trials.  In 
the  meantime,  the  £25  and  the  agent's  fees  are  possibly 
heavy  payments  for  a young  man,  while  nothing  would 
prevent  him  fiom  patenting  his  completed  invention  after 
working  under  the  protection  of  the  three  years’ registration. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  presumed  that  the  registration  of 
an  article  affords  a protection  of  the  same  kind  as  that  by  a 
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patent ; though  a patent  does  not  afford  protection  to  a 
principle.  By  departing  from  little  more  than  the  shape 
the  succeeding  patentee  may  nullify  the  grant  to  a 

predecessor. 

A number  of  Acts  have  been  passed  since  1787  for  pro- 
tecting ornamental  designs;  and  in  1843  and  1853  similar 
protection  was  afforded  to  articles  of  utility.  By  them  pro- 
tection is  given  to  the  shape  or  configuration  of  any  article, 
“ whether  it  be  for  the  whole  of  such  shape  or  configuration, 
or  only  for  a part  thereof.’’  It  does  not  protect  “ any 
mechanical  action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or 
adaptation  ; ” nor  the  material  of  which  the  thing  is  made. 
But  then,  in  very  many  cases,  the  mechanical  action  is 
absolutely  inseparable  from  the  shape.  As  at  the  Patent 
Office,  so  here,  no  warranty  of  soundness  is  given  by  pre- 
liminary examination.  The  principle  of  provisional  regis- 
tration is  carried  out  in  the  Designs  Office  as  well  as  at 
the  Patent  Office.  A copyright  for  one  year  is  given  to  the 
originator,  as  also  to  the  proprietor,  of  any  new  design  “ for 
the  shape  or  configuration  either  of  the  whole  or  of  part  of 
any  article,”  the  “ shape  or  configuration  having  reference 
to  some  purpose  of  utility,  whethei  such  article  be 
made  in  metal  or  any  other  substance.”  During  the  year 
the  proprietor  may  sell  the  right  of  applying  it,  but  must 
not,  under  penalty  of  nullifying  the  copyright,  sell  any 
article  made  according  to  tho  design.  This  can  only  bo 
done  after  a complete  registration,  by  which  a copyright  of 
three  years  is  given  to  the  author,  under  the  same  terms  as 
for  the  provisional  registration.  Briefly,  provisional  regis- 
tration gives  the  right  of  selling  the  design,  but  not  the 
article  made  according  to  the  design.  By  a special  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  time  of  the  provisional  registration 
may  be  lengthened  by  six  months,  making  eighteen  months 
in  all.  The  amount  of  novelty  required  is,  that  the  design 
must  not  have  been  published  in  at  least  Great  Britain. 
The  fee  for  provisionally  registering  a design  for  one  year, 
affording  protection  during  sa’e  or  putting  to  work,  is  only 
ten  shillings ; the  fee  for  complete  registration  for  three 
years  is  ten  pounds. 

On  sending  the  money  by  a Post  Office  order,  together 
with  the  design  and  description,  to  “ The  Registrar  of 
Designs,  Designs  Office,  London,  S.W.,"  provisional  or  com- 
plete registration  can  be  at  once  obtained.  Any  communi- 
cation or  inquiry  similarly  addressed  is  at  once  responded 
to.  The  Registrar  has  to  be  furnished  with  two  exactly 
similar  drawings,  with  a written  description,  with  the  title  of 
the  design  and  name  and  address  of  the  person  claiming  to 
be  the  proprietor.  For  the  drawings  and  descriptions  there 
is  a regulation  maximum  size  of  24in.  by  15in.,  with  a blank 
space  left  on  one  of  the  sheets  of  Gin.  by  4in.  for  the  certifi- 
cate. Every  article  registered  must  be  marked  as  such,  but 
a ptnalty  is  imposed  on  so  marking  a new  article  after  the 
expiration  of  the  registration.  The  drawings  of  the  designs 
for  which  the  registration  is  expired  can  be  examined  ; but 
with  unexpired  designs  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  Registrar  himself,  and  copied  solely  under  a judge’s 
order.  We  may  mention  that,  in  several  important  patent 
cases,  the  registry  has  been  lately  successfully  searched  with 
the  view  of  proving  prior  publications. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Office  for  Registering 
Designs  would  acquire  very  much  greater  importance  if  it 
afforded  protection  without  instantaneous  publication.  In 
this  way  it  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  Patent  Office. 
Ornamental  designs  are  not  open  to  the  public  until  their 
expiration,  but  useful  designs  are.  If  only  one  month  of 
secrecy  were  granted,  time  would  be  afforded  to  an  inventor 
to  look  about  him,  and  determine  whether  his  invention 
might  be  worth  a patent.  Registration  would  thus,  at  less 
expense,  take  some  of  the  main  functions  of  the  provisional 
protection  of  a patent.  Another  drawback  is,  no  doubt,  the 
tact  that  only  one  shape  of  the  same  thing  can  be  registered. 
This  also  evidently  limits  the  safe  employment  of  the  office 
in  some  cases. 


March  1 ) 1871.] 
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HINTS  TO  PORTRAITISTS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  kindly  read  first,  and  open 
the  enclosed  after  ; there  is  something  inside  got  out  of  the 
fog.  I fancy  I hear  you  exclaim,  “ Fog?  Do  not  talk  about 
fog,  unless  you  wish  to  drive  a photographer’s  brain  to 
desperation  !”  Well,  of  course,  you  know  how  very  foggy  it 
has  been  for  a very  long  time*  Do  not  throw  away  my 
letter,  or  cast  it  into  that  dreaded  basket.  Why  should 
that  word  fog  so  arouse  your  ire  ? 

There  is  something  to  be  got  out  of  fog,  though  it  might 
have  been  next  to  hopeless  for  us  to  have  got  clear  of  it  of 
late.  Indeed,  I have  often  asked  myself  the  questioq,  on 
seeing  the  landscape  upon  my  chamber  window  most  fear- 
fully fogged,  Is  it  any  use  lighting  my  stove  to-day?  This 
has  not  been  the  only  thought  of  perplexity  I have  had  to 
battle  with  ; they  have  come  upon  one  thick  and  fast,  for  it 
has  been  a time  for  thinking,  Jand  thinking  is  good  ; we 
should  not  waste  time,  much  less  kill  it.  Well,  in  this 
time  of  thought,  I asked  myself  whether  I could  do  any- 
thing to  help  on  others  who  might  still  be  surrounded  by 
fog,  ’even  when  the  beautiful  spring  shall  dawn  upon  us 
once  again?  And,  do  you  know,  I found  there  was  light 
enough  coming  into  my  mind  to  make  an  impression,  in 
spite  of  an  atmosphere  through  which  I could  give  it  you  for 
those  who  deal  in  light,  for  I am  one  who  believes  in  letting 
light  shine  for  others  free  as  it  comes  from  heaven.  I 
thought  if  anything  could  be  done  to  give  the  art  a fresh 
start  it  would  be  a great  boon  for  many.  This  led  me  to 
think,  and  I send  you  the  poor  result,  and  hope  to  send 
better  still. 

Now  you  can  open  envelope,  in  which  you  will  find  a 
carte  and  a bottle,  out  of  the  fog ; the  carte  is  to  help  in 
bringing  gold,  the  bottle  to  keep  comets  in.  There  is  a 
little  colour  in  the  face  of  the  portrait,  without  a touch  of  a 


brush  upon  the  surface,  enough  to  take  away  the  coldness 
sometimes  found  fault  with. 


* This  letter  was  received  before  the  recent  prospect  of  spring  weather 
commenced. — Ed. 


I will  explaiu — not  see — my  neighbour’s  defects  across  the 
road,  and  well  too,  for  I could  exercise  myself  with  my  own 
faults.  No  studio  bell's  incessant  call  compelled  me  to  see 
to  my  plates  being  clean,  or  keep  me  from  cleaning  my 
own.  No  sitters,  no  babies  kept  me  under  glass  ; I was  free, 
and  at  liberty  to  ask  myself  a few  questions,  which,  at 
times,  is  a good  thing  ; good  to  turn  over  all  one’s  troubles, 
to  look  them  through,  and  try  again  to  master  them.  Fog 
should  not  stop  this  warfare. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  darkness  in 
this  world  without  light.  There  is  always  light  if  we 
would  remain  long  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  it.  Well,  I 
have  got  some  light  out  of  the  dark  fog  days,  and  I 
will  all  if  you  think  it  work  while  some  other  time  ; but 
the  bottle,  I think,  will  be  useful  to  all.  It  is  a bottle 
within  a bottle,  for  the  use  of  collodion  or  varnish,  and  is 
valuable  in  keeping  back  sediment,  which  so  often  comes 
out  upon  the  glass,  causing  trouble  in  every  print.  I made 
it  by  grinding  off  the  bottom  of  the  small  bottle,  and  the 
top  of  the  larger  one,  using  two  corks  for  the  purpose  of 
emptying  when  requisite. 

At  all  events,  whether  good  or  bad,  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  believe  me,  with  many  thanks,  for  light  received 
from  the  Photo,  yours  sincerely,  G.  R.  Gill. 


PAPER  IMPERVIOUS  TO  MOISTURE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  the  recipe  for  the  size  to  be 
applied  to  prints  on  plate  paper,  so  that  they  may  be  coloured  : — 

To  a quarter  of  a pound  of  best  parchment  cuttings  add  t wo 
quarts  of  water  and  a piece  of  curd  soap  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble ; let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  two  hours,  keeping  it 
skimmed  ; strain  it,  and  add  two  quarts  more  water,  in  which 
one  and  a-half  ounces  of  alum  has  been  dissolved.  It  will  be 
about  the  thickness  of  cream  when  cold. 

When  used,  make  it  hot,  and,  with  a large  camel’s  hair 
brush,  pass  over  the  face  of  the  print,  taking  care  that  every 
part  is  covered  with  as  much  as  it  will  absorb ; then  spread 
the  prints  out  to  dry. 

In  the  case  in  which  I had  made  the  prints  so  very  non- 
absorbent, I had  used  an  excess  of  alum. 

I notice  that  Mr.  Bovey  also  considers  the  matter  important, 
but  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  paper  is  made  impervious  to  mois- 
ture it  will  interfere  with  the  production  of  vigorous  prints,  and 
gives  his  reasons,  in  which,  I think,  there  is  force.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  advantages  in  other  respects  would  be  great,  is  it 
not  worth  while  making  some  experiments  to  test  the  matter, 
with  a view  of  overcoming  any  such  want  of  vigour  ?— Yours 
truly,  William  Monkhouse. 

Lendal,  York,  March  6th,  1871. 


REDUCING  A BATH  TO  CARBONATE  OF  SILVER  TO 
PURIFY  IT. 

Dear  Sir, — Amongst  the  many  valuable  articles  contained 
in  the  Year-Book  for  1871,  is  a method  of  curing  a disordered 
negative  bath,  by  Mr.  W.  Brooks  (I  believe  the  plan  was  first 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gage). 

I followed  out  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Brooks,  with  somewhat 
curious  results.  About  eighty  grains  of  negative  bath  had 
been  prepared,  and,  on  trying  a plate,  a number  of  large  star- 
like  spots  were  formed.  The  bath  was  then  allowed  to  rest 
some  days,  and  deposited  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bottle 
a number  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a deep  purple  colour. 
These  crystals  adhered  so  tightly  to  the  bottle  that  they  could 
not  be  removed  by  violent  shaking.  The  bath  was  again 
filtered  and  tried,  and  then  gave  plates  covered  with  myriads 
of  small  pinholes ; in  fact,  just  the  appearance  of  a bath  super- 
satuiated  with  iodo-nitrate  of  silver. 

The  bottle  with  the  purple  crystals  adhering  to  it  was  filled 
up  with  water,  which  soon  became  of  a deep  purple  colour, 
although  the  quantity  of  the  crystals  is  not  sensibly  diminished  . 

I shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  any  of  your  readers,  having  tried 
the  plan,  have  obtained  similar  results. 

I enclose  some  of  the  crystals  for  your  inspection,  and 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  A.  W.  H. 

Dublin,  March  1st,  1871. 

[The  result  is  curious.  Have  any  of  our  readers  had  experi- 
ence with  this  method? — Ed.] 
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SELENEGRAPHY. 

Some  Remarks  upon  the  Nature  of  Lunar  Light. 

Sir, — I remarked  in  the  number  of  your  journal  for  December 
last  a letter  from  Mr.  Baxter  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  in  which  he  affirms,  in  reference  to  the  moonlight 
effect  secured  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a moonlight  landscape  by  means  of  photography  is  im- 
possible, and  that  an  image  only  of  the  moon  itself  can  be 
obtained.  This  statement,  coming  apparently  from  a man  well 
versed  in  the  study  of  physical  science,  merits  particular  attention, 
and  I have  taken  upon  myself  the  task  of  removing  Mr.  Baxter’s 
error,  seeing  that  I have  proved  by  actual  fact  that  it  really  is 
quite  possible  to  produce  a photographic  landscape  during  the 
night  with  real  moonlight  effects.  As  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Baxter  has  not  seen  the  different  articles  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  your  journal,  I have  sent  copies  to  him,  as  also  to  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  accompanied  by  proofs  obtained  by 
me  in  July  and  August  last. 

As  the  question  is  one  of  importance,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  make  a few  speculative  observations  on  the  subject  in  your 
journal.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  moon  merely 
a screen,  so  to  speak,  or  a reflector  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ? I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  must  possess,  besides,  a certain 
illuminating  power  of  its  own,  from  the  fact  that  its  light  im- 
presses the  sensitive  plate  the  more  readily  the  greater  its  distance 
is  from  the  sun.  Thus  the  image  is  more  powerful  at  ten  o’clock 
than  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  again  than  at  ten,  the  time  of  exposure 
diminishing  rather  than  increasing.  The  luminous  lunar  rays,  if 
but  a reflection,  would  reproduce  the  same  elements  as  those  of 
the  sun,  but  in  a less  degree ; but  this  we  find  not  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  sensitive  plate  reproduces,  under  the  influence  of  lunar 
rays,  colours  which  sunlight  reproduces  with  great  difficulty,  as, 
for  instance,  yellow.  If  the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun  pro- 
duces an  image  which  is  for  the  yellow  110  times  less  intense  than 
for  the  violet,  how  is  it  that  the  moon,  whose  illuminating  power 
is  many  thousands  of  times  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  reproduces 
equally  yellow  and  violet  ? Moreover,  the  moon  ought  to  produce 
the  photographic  image  in  a proportionate  space  of  time  to  the 
sun — that  is  to  say,  two  thousand  or  ten  thousand  times  more 
slowly  ; but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  while  the  impression  is  pro- 
duced in  a quarter  of  a second  in  sunshine,  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus, and  a similarity  prepared  plate,  twenty  minutes  suffice  to 
secure  the  so-called  lunar  reflection,  instead  of  exactly  666  hours, 
or  23  days,  which  would  be  necessary  if,  as  it  is  affirmed,  the  sun’s 
rays  are  actually  ten  thousand  times  more  intense  than  those  of 
the  moon. 

Every  one  knows  that  by  means  of  the  wet  process  it  is  possible 
to  allow  an  interval  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  elapse  between 
the  sensitizing  of  the  plate  and  its  development.  I have  obtained 
on  the  island  of  Sark,  at  a temperature  of  78°  (Fahrenheit  ?),  some 
beautiful  plates  free  from  stains,  sensitized  and  developed  under 
the  dark  tent  at  a temperature  of  00°  (Fahrenheit  ?),  and  it  is, 
therefore,  equally  possible  to  expose  a wet  plate  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  especially  during  the  night,  such  a pose  being 
quite  sufficient  to  secure  a moonlight  landscape. 

In  making  this  statement  I do  not  deceive  myself,  nor  do  I 
deceive  others,  for  my  negatives  will  themselves  prove  the  veracity 
of  my  remarks.  A student  of  astronomy  would  be  able  to  verify 
the  duration  of  the  pose  by  estimating  the  distance  travelled  by 
the  moon,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  fixed  upon  the  negative, 
and  also  the  hour  at  which  the  proof  was  obtained  by  examining 
the  height  of  the  luminary. 

I do  not  pretend,  sir,  that  my  experiments  demonstrate  that  the 
sun  unquestionably  possesses  a power  of  illumination  of  its  own, 
but  they  prove,  nevertheless,  I think,  that  the  rays  of  the  moon, 
wheresoever  they  come  from,  are  not  many  thousands  times  less 
powerful  than  those  of  the  sun,  as  it  has  been  affirmed. 

Approaching  a more  general  order  of  ideas,  may  I put  the 
question,  whether  it  is  absolutely  proved  that  all  light  sources 
emanate  exclusively  from  the  sun  ? On  this  point  there  is  much 
to  be  said  ; the  aurora  borealis,  electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism, 
the  glowworm,  inflammable  gases,  phosphorescent  waves,  the  eyes 
of  the  lynx,  the  fur  of  a cat,  crystal,  and  colours  to  a certain 
degree,  as  many  other  things,  are  either  of  themselves  luminous 
and  light  giving,  or  derive  the  property  from  foreign  influence. 
The  moon  is  doubtless  a combination  of  bodies  having  themselves 
individually  a light  of  a particular  nature  and  intensity,  unknown 
at  the  present  day,  but  of  which  photography  appears  to  bear 
evidence,  'Why  should  not  the  moon,  indeed,  possess  a luminous 


photoshpere.  for  is  it  not  a planet,  in  all  probability  appertaining 
to  the  sun,  like  other  planets  ? 

It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  it  is  the  moon  herself  that 
throws  out  at  one  time  luminous  rays,  or  only  reflections  thereof, 
or  whether  it  is  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  filled  with  luminous 
matter  that  voids  ether,  which  becomes  heated,  cooled,  magnetised, 
and  luminous  by  friction,  undulation,  and  vibration.  Also 
whether  the  luminous  rays  or  reflections  of  the  moon,  which 
arrive  at  our  earth  within  the  space  of  about  a second,  are  not 
more  actinic  (better  photographic  agents)  than  those  of  the  sun, 
which  require  eight  minutes  to  traverse  our  atmosphere.  And 
finally,  whether  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  solar  light  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  is  or  is  not  modified  in  the  case  of  the 
luminous  rays  from  the  moon  ; and  at  what  height  the  moon 
must  be  employed  as  a photographic  agent,  in  order  to  utilize  it 
when  less  subject  to  the  law  of  interference  which  obscures  it ; or 
at  what  point  the  rays  emanating  from  the  sun,  and  repercussed 
by  the  moon,  cross  under  an  angle  less  than  20°,  as  their  undula- 
tions, crossing  one  another,  increase  materially  in  luminosity  at 
this  point. 

If  Newton  has  told  us  the  truth,  and  if  the  moon,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  sun,  sends  its  rays  direct  from  the  luminous  body,  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  obtain  a photographic  image  at 
night.  But  if  Descartes,  Huggins,  Euler,  Young,  Wheatstone, 
and  Fresnel  are  right  in  admitting  that  the  undulations  of  the 
ether  produced  by  all  bodies  visible  at  night,  and  of  which  the 
moon  is  the  principal,  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  light,  then 
photographing  at  night,  at  certain  hours,  is  possible — that  is, 
under  certain  degrees  of  elevation,  at  certain  periods,  in  suitable 
localities,  and  especially  when  aided  by  a luminous  mirror  (as  in 
the  case  of  a phosphorescent  sea),  when  the  magnetic  state  of  the 
skv  helps  to  multiply  the  luminous  effect.  The  fixed  stars  and 
planets  have  also  a considerable  illuminating  power,  which  may  be 
added  to  the  power  of  the  moon.  In  Sweden,  as  is  well  known, 
the  moonless  nights  are  often  so  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  read 
by  simple  starlight ; while  in  Russia,  again,  the  moonlight  is  of 
extraordinary  power ; and  if  Russian  photographers  would  only 
make  experiment,  they  would  be  certain  of  definite  results.  I 
would,  therefore,  lay  down  a last  hypothesis : the  light  of  the 
moon  is  white — that  is  to  say,  composed  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum — and,  this  being  the  case,  cannot  its  light  be  actinic, 
seeing  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  affected  by  it  ? 

After  having  started  so  many  speculations,  I will  finish  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  artists  and  philosophers  to  this  fact : with  a 
pose  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  from  nine  in  the  evening 
till  one  in  the  morning,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a landscape  photo- 
graph during  the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  of  this  I 
can  afford  ample  proof. 

If  Mr.  Baxter  had  confined  himself  to  stating  that  the  picture 
prodneed  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  was  not  produced  by 
moonlight,  I should  have  said  nothing,  and  the  task  of  replying 
would  have  fallen  upon  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill ; Dut  as 
he  affirms  that  it  is  possible  only  to  secure  an  image  of  the  moon 
itself,  and  that  a landscape  photograph  with  real  moonlight  effect 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  power  of  the  moon  is  many  thousand 
times  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  I have  taken  np  the  pen  to  refute 
these  arguments. 

I hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  details  of  my  process, 
which  is,  indeed,  so  simple,  that  I cannot  make  out  why  it  has 
not  been  discovered  a dozen  times  since  I had  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  my  results.  Being  a Frenchman,  I only  await  the 
end  of  the  siege  of  Paris  to  divulge  mv  little  secret,  and  have 
contented  myself,  hitherto,  with  your  testimony  given  in  August 
last,  as  likewise  that  of  my  friends  in  Paris,  that  I have  been  the 
first  to  produce  veritable  moonlight  landscapes  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. As  regards  the  splendid  imitation  pictures  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  1 fully  admit  the  difficulty  of  producing 
them ; for,  by  using  a method  analogous  to  theirs,  I find  myself 
quite  incapable  of  producing  anything  capable  of  comparison. — 
Believe  me,  &c.,  E,  P.  Ogier. 


Ilrflmfrings  of  j§0rietits. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Higgin,  in 
the  chair. 


March  10,  1871.  ] 
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On  account  of  the  illness  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  not  being  produced,  were  taken  as 

read. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  for  1870  was  read,  and  the  accounts, 
audited  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Forrest,  were  passed  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Green  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a paragraph 
in  the  Athenceum  of  the  18th  ult.,  relating  a curious  experiment 
by  Professor  Seely,  of  New  York,  namely,  that  gun-cotton  as 
prepared  for  photographers’  collodion  was  not  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  if  a little  camphor  were  added  it  dissolved  at  once.  He 
(Mr.  Green)  thought  that  that  singular  fact  might  be  of  much 
importance  to  photographers,  as  it  might  enable  them  to  dis- 
pense with  ether,  which,  comparatively  with  alcohol,  was  a very 
unstable  compound.  It  might  also  shorten  the  exposure  by 
keeping  the  film  of  dry  plates  in  a better  condition  for  the 
action  of  the  developer.  He  thought  it  might  also  act  like  oil 
of  cloves  aud  similar  hydrocarbons  in  facilitating  reduction  of 
silver  from  its  compounds,  and,  if  so,  might  in  that  way  shorten 
exposure. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  functions  performed  by  the 
preservatives  for  dry  plates  in  general  use,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Henderson  stated  his  conviction  that  the  action 
was  as  much  chemical  as  mechanical. 

Mr.  Phipps  sent  for  exhibition  some  photo-enamels  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  which  were  examined 
with  great  interest,  and  much  admired  for  their  exquisite  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  detail.  It  was  explained  that  these,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  the  best  specimens  yet  produced  by 
that  gentleman. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Llewellyn  Nash  (a  former  member  of  the 
Association,  who  is  now  at  Para)  was  read,  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Nash  oflered  photographic  aid  in  that  country,  for  which  thanks 
were  accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Flukes,  of  Bath,  who 
volunteered  to  come  down  and  exhibit  in  the  lantern  architec- 
tural views  of  Wells.  The  Society  accepted  thankfully  the 
kind  offer  of  Mr.  Flukes,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  requested  to  com- 
municate with  him,  placing  the  next  monthly  meeting  at  his 
disposal,  when  the  members  might  invite  their  friends. 

The  President  then  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  on 
Photo-Micrography  (seepage  113).  The  paper  was  illustrated 
with  diagrams  of  the  plans  in  use  by  Ur.  Woodward  and  Dr. 
Maddox,  and  also  that  employed  by  himself.  He  also  exhibited 
and  explained  a heliostat  which  had  been  constructed  for  him 
on  the  same  principle  as  Dr.  Woodward's. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President, 
remarked  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  sulphate  of 
copper  solution  had  the  effect  of  correcting  the  action  of  the 
lens.  The  lenses  in  use  by  the  President  were  corrected  for 
photographic  purposes,  and  housed  the  copper  solution  likewise 
with  success,  whereas,  according  to  the  theory  adduced,  they 
would  have  been  “ de-corrected.”  He  (Mr.  Henderson)  also 
thought  that  if  the  bleaching  of  the  more  opaque  tissues  of 
insects  would  destroy  the  more  delicate  portions,  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  take  two  negatives,  viz.,  one  of  each  portion, 
and  print  them  by  combination. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  of  the  careful 
manipulation  required  for  work  of  that  class. 

The  President  exhibited  a series  of  photo-micrographs 
which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Woodward.  They  were  chiefly 
microscopic  test  objects,  and  some  of  them  were  magnified  to 
the  enormous  extent  of  4,500  diameters.  A “ Pleurosigma 
angulatum,”  showing  the  course  of  a fracture,  was  remarkable. 

The  Excursion  Committee  were  requested  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  on  localities  deserving  of  a visit. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  collodio-bromide  process  and 
the  merit  of  its  discovery.  The  opinion  was,  that  since  its 
discovery  very  little,  if  any,  real  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  said  that  he  had  recently  developed  six 
collodio-bromide  plates  which  he  had  exposed  eight  months 
previously  ; they  were  all  good  negatives  but  one,  which  was  a 
little  under-exposed. 

Mr.  Green  corroborated  this  by  informing  the  members  that 
he  had  kept  a plate  exposed  in  August  until  February,  and 
that  a good  negative  was  then  developed. 

The  consideration  of  the  appointment  of  honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  was  entered  into.  It  was  ultimately  resolved 


that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Council  to  report  oa  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Green  exhibited  one  of  the  cards  put  forth  by  the 
Stereoscopic  Company,  purporting  to  be  a “ pigeon  letter  ” sent 
t<J>  Paris  during  the  late  siege,  whereas  it  was  quite  illegible 
under  any  magnifying  power.  Many  of  the  members  who  had 
been  similarly  deceived  concurred  in  denouncing  such  a 
proceeding. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Mk  in  t[it  Stufria. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  No.  9,  Conduit  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  14th 
inst.,  when  a discussion  on  the  causes  of  injury  to  negatives 
from  splitting  of  the  film  will  be  introduced  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Rej* 
lander.  A paper  “ On  Large  Photographs  ” will  be  read  by  Mr. 
E.  Dunmore.  A series  of  dry-plate  pictures  will  be  exhibited 
by  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  jun.,  and  two  novel  forms  of  copying  camera 
by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of  Manchester. 

M.  Adam-Salomon. — This  distinguished  French  photo- 
grapher aud  sculptor,  who  has,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  been 
a resident  in  London,  returns  with  his  family  in  two  or  three 
days  to  his  home  in  Passy.  He  ascertains  that  it  has  suffered 
very  little  during  the  siege,  his  chief  loss  consisting  of  a 
favourite  horse  (a  present  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  and 
some  domestic  animals,  which  have  been  eaten.  We  are  glad 
to  state  that  his  exile  in  this  country  has  been  lightened  by 
the  attentions  of  friends.  He  was  spontaneously  elected  a 
visiting  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Solar  Club,  during  his  stay. 

Portraits  in  a Graduated  Tint. — A correspondent  says: — 
“ I have  just  been  looking  over  some  Russian  photographs,  and 
am  struck  with  a very  good  idea  made  use  of  in  them,  i.  e.,  a 
graduated  light  and  shade  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  picture, 
being  a warm  brown  at  the  top,  graduated  down  to  the  original 
colour  at  the  foot.  I suppose  that  it  is  effected  by  a graduated 
coloured  sheet  of  glass  laid  on  either  before  or  after  printing. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,  through  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
to  explain  the  process,  and  say  where  we  can  get  the  materials? 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers,  as  the  effect  in  photographs  of  sculpture,  columns,  &c., 
is  very  good.”  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  information  on  the 
subject? 

Fame  and  Photography. — In  our  time  the  path  of  glory 
leads  to  the  photographer’s  studio,  and  monarch  and  murderer, 
hero  and  hound,  find  there,  as  in  the  grave,  an  equal  platform. 
The  famous  greyhound  Master  M’Grath,  which  has  added  at 
once  to  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  the  Lord  of  Lurgan,  has, 
in  common  with  all  celebrities,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
studios.  By  order  of  Her  Majesty,  after  she  had  inspected  and 
fed  him,  he  proceeded  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Saunders’  atelier, 
and  was  photographed  there ; and,  on  another  day,  among 
visits  to  royalty,  nobility,  and  clubs,  we  find  a photographic 
engagement  at  MM.  Mayall’s  studio  in  Regent  Street. 

The  Collodio-Bromide  Process. — Messrs.  Horne  and 
Thornthwaite  have  just  issued  a valuable  little  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Junr.,  entitled,  “ Hints  on  the  Collodio- 
Bromide  Process.”  It  contains  very  clear  and  concise  instruc- 
tions for  working  this  elegant  process  successfully,  and  will, 
doubtless,  aid  in  giving  it  a popularity  which,  from  various 
causes,  it  has  not  yet  attained  ; and  this  result  will  be  materially 
aided  by  the  selection  of  the  requisite  preparations  which  the 
same  firm  will  supply. 

Reducing  Chloride  of  Silver. — Chloride  of  silver  can 
be  reduced  by  grape  sugar,  and  this  method  affords  a way  for 
reclaiming  photographic  wastes,  and  of  preparing  pure  metallic 
silver.  Take  14  parts  of  well  washed  and  still  moist  chloride 
of  silver,  24  parts  of  caustic  soda.  sp.  gr.  1-333,  lli  parts  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  0 925  ; to  this  add,  with  constant  agitation  in  a 
flask,  7i  parts  pure  honey,  or  9$  parts  grape  sugar  syrup,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  in  a warm  place,  until  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen affords  no  sign  of  silver.  Decant,  and  wash  out  all  traces 
of  chlorine.  The  reduced  silver  can  then  be  dried,  and  melted 
in  a crucible.  Platinum  black,  finely  divided  metallic  platinum, 
can  bo  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
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in  excess,  and,  after  adding  grape  sugar,  heating  the  solution 
for  ten  minutes.  The  precipitate  can  be  collected  in  a filter, 
and  then  well  washed  and  dried. — Professor  Joy. 

More  Indecent  Photographs. — During  the  week  the 
police  made  another  raid  on  Holywell  Street,  and  seized  a 
large  number  of  indecent  photographs  and  books.  The  accused 
persons,  of  whom  there  were  several,  were  charged  at  Bow 
Street,  and  remanded. 

Important  Copyright  Case. — An  important  copyright  case 
has  just  been  decided  in  Ireland.  At  the  Nanagh  Assizes,  in 
Tipperary,  Messrs.  H.  Graves  and  Co.,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Tracer,  for  pirating  the  copyright  of  the  engraving 
of  the  “ Departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.”  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff— damages,  £100  and  costs. 

Parchment  Paper. — Some  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vegetable  parchment  or  parchment-paper  have 
recently  been  patented  in  this  country  by  an  agent  on  behalf 
of  Colin  Campbell,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  By  a well-known 
process,  vegetable  parchment  is  produced  by  passing  common 
unsized  paper  through  a bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
catalytic  action  of  which  changes  the  substance  of  the  paper 
into  an  article  resembling,  in  structure  and  qualities,  ordinary 
animal  parchment.  Great  care  and  delicacy  are  requisite  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  tl,e  operation,  which  almost 
entirely  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  acid,  the  temperature 
of  the  factory,  and  the  length  of  time  the  paper  is  immersed. 
If  the  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficiently  diluted,  the  material  is 
charred.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  is  not  of  the  neces- 
sary strength,  and  the  paper  is  left  for  too  long  a time  subjected 
to  its  action,  the  latter  becomes  partially  converted  into  dextrine. 
Experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  a much  superior  article 
can  be  manufactured  by  employing  commercial  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  an  undiluted  state ; the  new  process,  more- 
over, permitting  the  acid  to  be  used  in  a cold  state,  and  the 
operation  to  be  carried  on  in  a room  at  any  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. Parchment-paper  manufactured  by  this  method  retains 
its  qualities  after  being  wetted  and  dried  ; whereas  that  pro- 
duced by  the  usual  process,  when  treated  in  a similar  manner, 
loses  to  a great  extent  its  pliancy,  and  becomes  hard  and  stiff. 
The  invention  to  which  letters-patent  have  been  granted  con- 
sists in  passing  the  paper  through  a solution  of  alum,  and 
thoroughly  drying  it  previous  to  its  immersion  in  undiluted 
acid,  thus  preventing  any  undue  action  of  the  corrosive  prin- 
ciple of  the  vitriol.  The  patentee  also  claims,  as  part  of  his 
invention,  the  treatment  of  the  paper  with  acid  during  its 
manufacture,  by  allowing  the  web,  after  passing  the  drying 
rollers,  and  with  or  without  previous  immersion  in  the  solution 
of  alum,  to  dip  into  a tub  containing  the  acid,  and  then  into  a 
vat  of  water.  The  paper  is  afterwards  passed  through  an 
alkaline  bath,  being  subsequently  treated  with  water  to  remove 
the  acid.  According  to  the  inventor,  written  and  printed  paper 
may  undergo  this  improved  process  without  materially  affecting 
the  clearness  aud  distinctness  of  the  letters. — Stationers  and 
Bookseller's  Circular. 


Comspuiifut'). 


Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  be  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  that  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  small  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formulas  have  been  stated  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  than  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  wo  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formulae  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “ A Sub- 
scriber,” “An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 


Melbourne. — We  believe  that  caustic  potash  will  remove  tunicare 
from  used  plates.  2.  As  we  understand  the  Post  Office  arrange- 
ments, an  invoice  or  bill  can  be  sent  with  a parcel  of  photographs 
by  book  post,  provided  no  note  in  the  character  of  a letter  be 
added. 

H.  C. — The  collodio-bromide  process  has  not  been  extensively 
worked  in  this  country,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  anywhere. 
We  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  worked  it  out  according  to 
the  formula  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Lea 
some  exceedingly  fine  photographs  produced  by  himself  by  his 
own  method.  In  our  own  comparatively  limited  experience  with 
the  process,  we  found  it  required  about  three  times  or  four  times 
the  exposure  of  wet  plates.  2.  We  hope,  and  believe,  that  the 
test  between  carbon  and  silver  printing  will  be  carried  out,  as  it 
must  be  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  photographers, 
who  are  anxious  to  know  the  relative  capacities  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses on  the  score  of  beauty  of  result.  We  have  seen  many 
carbon  prints  inferior  to  silver  prints  from  thj  same  negatives, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  have  seen  many  carbon  prints  which 
we  preferred  to  silver  prints. 

W.  P.  Cowing. — Yes ; you  can  obtain  the  number.  It  is  clear  that 
the  wrong  number  was  sent  by  some  mistake.  Send  it  back,  and 
the  desired  number  shall  be  sent.  Let  us  know  if  any  further 
error  occur. 

W.  W. — Tho  small  white  spots  with  black  centre  are  generally  due 
to  iron  spots  in  the  paper.  When  the  fault  is  in  the  paper,  you 
will  generally  be  able  to  find  somo  indication  at  the  back  as  well 
as  at  the  front  of  the  print.  2.  Washing  in  distilled  water  before 
toning  is  by  no  means  imperative,  and,  unless  your  ordinary  water 
is  very  impure,  scarcely  necessary.  We,  as  a rule,  wash  very 
slightly,  and  in  ordinary  water,  before  toning. 

E.  Allen. — A background  screen  for  vignette  pictures  should  be  of 
a light  tint ; grey  or  drab  will  answer  best. 

Charmady  Ghaut. — Removing  spirit  varnish  is  sometimes  a 
troublesome  operation.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  strong 
alcohol.  Place  the  negatives  in  a dish  covered  with  the  alcohol, 
covering  the  dish  with  a plate  of  glass  to  check  evaporation. 
When  the  resin  is  softened,  rinse  repeatedly  with  alcohol.  It  is 
as  well  to  run  an  edging  of  black  varnish  round  the  negative  first. 
This  will  not  be  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  will  check  any 
tendency  in  the  film  to  leave  the  glass.  When  the  varnish  has 
been  removed,  wash  the  film  with  water  until  it  flows  freely ; then 
removo  tho  iodide  with  hyposulphite  solution.  2.  Front  five  to 
ten  grains  of  gum-arabic  per  ounce  will  serve.  3.  Unless  the 
Autotype  Contpanv  undertake  such  work,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  firm  which  undertakes  carbon  printing  for  the  trade. 

G.  E. — Mr.  Croughton,  of  14,  Church  Road,  Albion  Road,  Ham- 
mersmith, is  an  excellent  retoucher  of  negatives. 

W.  Walker. — We  havo  not  seen  any  of  tho  Russian  photographs 
of  the  kind  you  describe,  nor  do  we  know  how  tho  matter  is 
managed.  If  you  can  send  us  a copy  for  examination  we  can 
possibly  give  an  opinion.  2.  Fluid  ounces.  3.  Into  a dull  light, 
yes ; but  it  is  better  to  avoid  risk  as  much  as  possible. 

J.  R. — Bromide  of  potassium  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and,  therefore,  can  only  be  used  in  very  small  proportion  in  collo- 
dion. The  introduction  of  water  into  the  collodion  should  be 
avoided.  Use  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  bromide  of  cadmium, 
which  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  To  what  formula  do  you 
refer  as  recommending  bromide  of  potassium?  The  ether  and 
alcohol  you  have  used  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  answer. 

Iron. — We  do  not  know  any  manufacturer  of  iron  sashes.  If  you 
have  access  to  any  journal  devoted  to  gardening  or  horticulture, 
you  will  probably  find  the  advertisements,  as  they  are  chiefly  used 
for  greenhouses. 

A.  W.  II. — The  result  you  describe  is  very  curious.  The  purple 
crystals  were  chiefly  in  a state  of  black  powder  when  they  reached 
us.  Had  permanganate  been  used  to  the  bath?  Wo  only  once 
tried  the  plan,  and  with  very  excellent  results. 

Litho. — In  our  Year-Book  for  1867  you  will  find  an  article  on 
the  subject ; and  in  our  Volume  for  1869  there  is  a series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  photo-lithography  and  photo-zinco- 
graphy. 

1871. — Tho  collodion  in  question  will,  doubtless,  work  with  any 
good  formula ; but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  formula 
which  accompanies  the  bottle  is  especially  well  adapted  to  its 
qualities.  2.  Boiling  down  a bath  does  not  necessarily  get  rid  of 
all  contamination.  It  gets  rid  of  organic  matter,  as  a rule ; but 
excess  of  iodide  of  silver  may  remain  and  cause  pinholes,  and  an 
alkaline  condition  will,  probably,  remain,  which  the  addition  of  a 
trace  of  nitrio  acid  may  remove. 

F.  Boswell. — The  prints  are  duly  registered. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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IS  PAPER  A CAUSE  OF  FADING  ?— IMPERVIOUS 
PAPER. 

In  a recent  issue  of  this  journal,  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, Mr.  Stokes,  asked  a very  important  question : Is 
the  character  of  the  paper  used  in  photography  a cause  of 
the  fading  of  photographic  prints  ? And  he  argues,  with 
some  reason,  that,  as  negatives  composed  of  reduced  silver 
do  not  fade,  neither  should  prints  of  the  same  metal, 
unless  the  substance — paper — with  which  the  metallic 
image  is  in  contact,  were  in  fault.  If  the  paper  be  in  fault, 
the  defect  may  either  proceed  from  something  in  its  con- 
stitution of  a deleterious  character,  or  from  the  fact  that 
its  porous  character,  unlike  that  of  the  glass  supporting 
the  collodion  image,  permits  the  ready  access  of  moisture 
and  impure  air  to  the  image  ; and  assuming  that  the 
porous  and  absorbent  character  of  the  paper  is  a chief 
source  of  danger,  Mr.  Stokes  asks  if  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  paper  impervious  to  moisture,  and  so  get  rid  of  a 
serious  drawback  on  silver  printing. 

The  enquiry  generally  is  an  interesting  and  important 
one,  which  has  not  hitherto  received  as  much  attention  as 
it  deserves.  Fortunately,  a tolerably  definite  answer  can 
be  given  to  both  Mr.  Stokes’s  questions.  The  paper  un- 
doubtedly is  a frequent  cause,  directly  or  remotely,  of 
the  fading  of  prints  ; and  paper  impervious,  absolutely  or 
partially,  to  moisture  can  be  prepared  for  photographic 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  the  subject  comprehends  more 
than  is  involved  in  these  answers.  Any  aid,  however,  to 
the  securing  of  permanency  in  silver  prints  is  of  the 
deepest  importance,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  enquire 
into  the  sources  of  stability  in  negatives,  and  ascertain 
how  far  the  same  conditions  may  be  secured  in  paper  im- 
pressions. The  first  question  to  be  decided,  however, 
should  be  whether  the  negative  is  absolutely  stable — or, 
rather,  under  what  conditions  it  is  stable.  Apart  from 
abnormal  conditions,  such  as  cracking,  a negative  is  per- 
manent when  it  is  protected  by  a waterproof  varnish  from 
air  and  moisture.  A silver  image  on  collodion,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without 
protection  by  varnish,  very  rapidly  becomes  tarnished  by 
the  action  of  sulphur  and  other  sources  of  atmospheric 
action,  but  not  so  much  or  so  disastrously  changed,  perhaps, 
as  an  albuminized  print,  because  the  conditions  vary. 
There  is  in  the  negative  a much  greater  body  of  silver 
than  in  a paper  print,  which,  of  course,  resists  such  action 
as  would  produce  fading,  surface  discolouration  alone  taking 
place.  The  collodion  on  which  the  silver  image  is  formed, 
resting  on  glass,  also  protects  the  negative  from  all 
atmospheric  action  except  that  which  reaches  its  surface, 
and  thus  affords  another  element  of  safety  to  the  negative, 
of  tvhich  the  ordinary  paper  print  is  quite  destitute ; and 


the  negative,  when  properly  varnished,  may  be  said  to  be 
protected  from  all  outward  injurious  agencies. 

The  negative  owes  its  stability,  then,  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  susceptible  substance  of  which  it  is  formed  is 
thoroughly  protected  from  the  deleterious  agencies  to 
which  the  silver  print  is  exposed.  The  glass  at  the  back 
of  the  film  and  the  varnish  on  its  surface  protect  the 
silver  alike  from  moisture  and  gases.  And  in  such  degree 
as  the  silver  print  can  be  placed  under  similar  conditions, 
its  permanency  may  be  anticipated.  That  this  is  so,  is  in 
accordance  with  experience  as  well  as  analogy.  Paper 
negatives  which  are  thoroughly  waxed  are  quite  permanent, 
whilst  unwaxed  paper  negatives  are  apt  to  change.  Prints 
treated  with  wax  and  encaustic  pastes  preserve  their  pris- 
tine beauty  much  better  than  those  which  receive  no  such 
treatment.  Mr.  Blanchard’s  method  of  treating  prints  on 
both  sides  with  collodion  was  proved,  beyond  a doubt,  to 
exercise  a most  beneficially  protective  influence.  So  with 
varnished  and  French-polished  prints.  The  one  thing  re- 
quired to  make  a carefully  produced  silver  print  absolutely 
permanent  is  some  means  of  rendering  it  impervious  to 
moisture  and  atmospheric  influences,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  detracting  from  its  beauty. 

Without  at  present  considering  how  far  the  sizing  of  the 
paper,  or  the  albumen  on  its  surface,  contributes  to  insta- 
bility, we  may  for  a moment  glance  at  the  methods  of  render 
ing  paper  impervious  to  moisture,  and  the  value  of  such 
quality  in  securing  stability.  Methods  of  rendering  paper 
impervious  to  moisture  have  frequently  been  devised  and 
frequently  patented.  In  1853,  Henri  Joseph  Scoutetten 
patented  a method  of  rendering  paper  impermeable  for 
photographic  purposes,  which  consisted  in  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha  in  purified  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  then  rolling  thoroughly.  Five  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Grant  entered  a provisional  specifi- 
cation, describing  a method  of  rendering  paper  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  insoluble  by  means  of  a solution  of 
india-rubber  and  other  resins  ; and  a method  was  patented 
by  Mr.  Sutton  for  rendering  the  paper  impermeable  by 
means  of  india-rubber  previous  to  albuminizing,  in  1855, 
Mr.  Mayall  patented  a method  of  preparing  a substitute 
for  paper  for  photographic  purposes,  which  was  a 
form  of  artificial  ivory.  In  the  specification  various 
modes  of  producing  such  a substance  are  included  ; but 
amongst  other  things  we  find  sulphate  of  baryta  and  albu- 
men, or  gelatine,  made  into  sheets  or  slabs,  and  rendered 
insoluble.  This  process  was  given  up  because  the  material, 
although  insoluble,  absorbed  and  retained  the  various  salts 
employed  in  solution  with  great  tenacity,  and  was  alto- 
gether unmanageable.  It  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
hypo,  and  the  pictures  were  far  from  permanent.  Four 
or  five  years  ago  a method  of  preparing  paper  possessing 
many  advantages  was  patented  in  America  and  in  th  s 
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country  by  Mr.  Brinckerhoff.  A preparation  of  kaolin  or 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  gelatine  was  applied  to  the  paper, 
after  which  it  was  treated  with  a solution  of  alum,  tannin, 
or  other  suitable  substance,  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble. 
The  result  was  a hard,  smooth,  pure,  white  surface,  not 
readily  permeated  by  aqueous  solutions,  giving  a very 
pleasing  texture  to  the  finished  photograph ; in  our  esti- 
mation much  more  pleasing  than  the  glossy  surface  of 
albuminized  paper.  Although  the  paper  possessed  many 
advantages,  and  was  introduced  to  photographers  ready 
for  use,  it  never  came  much  into  use.  Last  week  we 
published  a letter  from  Mr.  Monkhouse,  giving  a method 
of  preparing  impervious  paper,  based  on  somewhat  similar 
principles.  The  method  employed  in  this  country  of 
securing  a hard  surface  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  is 
analogous : the  paper  is  sized  with  a solution  of  gelatine 
and  alum,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  size 
employed,  the  paper  becomes  hard  and  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  so  varies  from  the  softest  and  most  bibulous 
samples  to  the  finest  vellum  surfaced  paper.  One  of  Mr. 
Swan’s  patents  includes  a method  of  preparing  paper  with 
a coating  of  gelatine  rendered  insoluble  by  means  of 
chrome  alum.  The  well-known  method  of  parchmentizing 
paper  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  renders  it  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  and  the  difficulty  hitherto  felt  from  the 
harsh  and  intractable  character  of  parchmentized  paper  has 
recently  been  met  by  Mr.  C.  Campbell’s  patented  method 
of  using  undiluted  acid,  by  which  pliancy  and  smoothness 
are  retained.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  methods  of  render- 
ing paper  more  or  less  impervious  to  moisture  abound, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  well  suited  for  photographic 
application.  In  the  methods  in  which  india-rubber  was 
employed,  the  coating  was  so  slight  that  moisture  was  not 
repelled.  Brinkerhoff’s  paper  was  highly  impervious  to 
moisture,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  interfere  with  photo- 
graphic operations.  The  results  it  gave  were  in  every 
way  pleasing ; and  the  patent  having,  we  believe,  expired, 
the  process  is  now  open  to  the  public. 

How  far  the  prints  were  more  permanent  on  such  paper 
we  cannot  state,  as  we  have  no  data  upon  which  to  form 
an  opinion.  A priori,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  less  permeable  the  paper,  the  less  the  print  is  likely 
to  be  subject  to  deleterious  action.  All  the  solutions  will 
be  more  readily  washed  from  non-absorbent  than  from 
absorbent  material ; and  the  more  impervious  the  paper  in 
the  finished  print,  the  more  nearly  it  must  approximate 
to  the  condition  of  the  stable  varnished  negative. 


CAMEO  VIGNETTE  PORTRAITS. 

Anot'T  twelve  months  ago  we  described  a very  pretty 
novelty  in  portraiture,  several  examples  of  which  had 
reached  us  from  Italy,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific 
or  descriptive  name,  we  styled  them,  in  au  article  on  the 
subject,  cameo-medallion  portraits,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended them  to  English  portraitists,  as  easily  produced 
and  very  effective.  Subsequently  we  reproduced  iu  our 
pages  an  article  by  Carl  Crziwanek  on  the  subject,  who 
stated  that  the  style  was  becoming  popular  in  Vienna. 
Curiously  enough — and,  as  we  think,  unfortunately — novel- 
ties are  not  readily  welcomed  iu  this  couutry  if  they  involve 
effort  or  enterprise.  We  have  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  facilities  are  now  provided  which  will  render  the 
introduction  of  the  novelty  in  question  easy  to  English 
portraitists,  and  that,  besides  facilities  for  producing  them, 
an  important  inducement  will  exist  iu  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  examples  of  the  new  style.  “ Things  seen  are 
mightier  than  things  heard ; ” and  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  mere  description  of  a novelty  may  fail  to  impress  many 
with  its  value.  Messrs.  Marion,  of  Soho  Square,  have  un- 
dertiken  the  introduction  of  the  style  to  which  we  refer, 
under  the  title  of  “ Cameo  Vignettes,”  and  to  provide  all 
the  necessary  aids  for  their  production. 

The  cameo  vignette  is  of  the  usual  card  size,  containing 


a vignetted  head  and  bust,  or  three-quarter  length,  pre- 
ferably the  former.  After  vignetting,  an  oval  mask  is  laid 
upon  the  figure  and  vignetted  portion  of  the  background, 
and  the  margin  exposed  so  as  to  print  a deep  black,  form- 
ing a dark  border  round  au  oval  aperture  containing  a 
vignetted  image.  This  is  finished,  trimmed,  and  mounted 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  this  it  is  subject  to  pressure 
under  an  oval  convex  die,  like  that  used  for  the  “ diamond 
cameos,”  the  die  being,  of  course,  of  precisely  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  oval  mask  which  protected  the  image 
whilst  the  border  was  printing.  The  size  of  the  oval  in 
the  examples  before  us  is,  in  the  major  axis,  about  three 
inches,  and  in  the  minor  axis  two  inches  and  one-eighth. 
The  white  edge  of  the  mount  surrounding  the  black  framing 
the  image  is  about  one-eighth  of  .an  inch  broad. 

The  general  effect  of  the  picture  is  striking  as  well  as 
novel.  The  convexity,  of  the  mount  gives  the  effect  of  re- 
lief with  which  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  and 
which  is  seen  in  enamel  portraits  on  the  well-known  convex 
tablets.  Indeed,  these  portraits  in  many  respects  very 
closely  resemble  ceramic  portraits,  in  the  appearance  of 
delicacy,  force,  and  finish.  The  especial  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  deep  purple  brown  or  black  of  the  border  is 
the  peculiar  delicacy  conferred,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  on 
all  the  half-tones  and  shadows  in  the  image  itself,  and 
gives  much  value  to  all  the  lights,  and  such  especial  deli- 
cacy to  the  flesh.  The  very  deep-tinted  spandril  gives  an 
effect  of  brilliancy  to  the  lights,  and  extreme  tenderness 
and  delicacy  to  all  the  shadows  in  the  image,  although  the 
picture  is  printed  sufficiently  deep  to  secure  vigour  and 
force. 

We  have  received  a number  of  examples  of  this  style 
from  Messrs.  Marion,  by  different  photographers,  some  by 
Unbending,  of  Vienna,  and  some  by  -Messrs.  Ilill  aud 
Saunders,  being  especially  charming.  We  arc  indebted, 
also,  for  a number  of  examples,  not  less  charming,  to 
Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  who  speak  iu 
high  terms  of  the  promise  of  public  favour  which  the  new 
style  is  likely  to  command.  The  increased  charge  which 
they  propose  to  make  is  five  shillings  extra  upon  each 
dozen  of  cards.  We  think  a higher  charge  would  be  cheer- 
fully paid  by  the  public  for  the  greatly  superior  result 
produced.  As,  however,  there  is  no  form  of  taxation  in 
the  form  of  patent  or  registration  dues,  the  increased  cost 
consisting  in  a little  extra  apparatus  and  a little  extra 
trouble,  each  photographer  will  determine  this  point  for 
himself ; but  it  will  be  wise  not  to  make  the  new  style  too 
cheap.  Messrs.  Marion,  as  we  have  said,  provide  all  the 
facilities,  amongst  which  is  an  ingenious  press,  with  various 
dies,  and  suitable  counters,  masks,  fittings,  &c.  These 
are,  however,  matters  of  detail  into  which  we  need  not 
enter,  but  we  may  remark  that  all  who  have  the  presses 
used  for  “ diamond  cameos  ” will  need  only  some  slight 
alterations,  and  an  oval  die  sufficiently  large  for  a single 
image  on  the  card ; all  photographers  requiring  some 
novelty  to  stimulate  business  will  find  this  well  worthy  of 
attention.  We  commend  it  strongly  to  portraitists 
generally. 


THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  no  complete  or 
official  report  of  the  British  eclipse  expedition  has 
appeared,  or,  indeed,  seems  likely  to  appear.  Little  by 
little,  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  come  out — now  one 
gentleman  detailing  his  experiences,  and  now  another — 
so  that  possibly,  if  we  only  wait  long  enough,  and  care- 
fully study  the  whole  number  of  scientific  and  technical 
periodicals  which  are  published  from  time  to  time,  a full 
description  of  the  observations  and  the  results  may  kbe 
collected.  If  the  expeditions  had  all  of  them  proved  un- 
successful, one  would  have  thought  the  best  policy  would 
hare  been  to  have  frankly  admitted  the  fact;  or,  if  impor- 
tant results  had  been  obtained,  then  these  should  have  been 
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published,  with  some  sort  of  authority.  As  it  is,  however, 
every  one  who  has  taken  part  in  the  affair  seems  to  have 
published  a few  incomplete  remarks  in  reference  to  his  own 

Seculiar  duty  ; and  we  are  thus  in  ignorance  whether  certain 
ata  furnished  by  one  class  of  observers  are  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  others. 


In  making  these  remarks,  we  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to 
throw  blame  upon  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
narrated  their  personal  experiences  for  our  benefit ; on 
the  contrary,  if  they  had  not  come  forward  with  their 
accounts,  we  should  have  been  without  any  information 
on  the  subject  at  all.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking 
that  there  should  have  been  some  collective  report,  short 
and  concise,  drawn  up  by  those  who  managed  the  expe- 
dition. There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  organiza- 
tion as  regards  the  disposal  of  the  observers  and  the  choice 
of  stations,  but  here  the  matter  apparently  ended,  for, 
their  task  accomplished,  every  one  appears  to  have  gone 
his  way,  and  to  have  treasured  up  his  experiences  for  his 
own  especial  and  individual  benefit ; so  that,  after  a few 
• brief  and  hurried  telegrams,  all  we  hear  of  the  affair  is 
from  some  disjointed  reports,  contributed  by  individual 
observers,  and  printed  in  the  various  journals. 

Moreover,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  expense  of  the 
expeditions — which  wras,  as  we  know,  extremely  heavy — 
was  borne  entirely  by  the  country,  and  this,  surely,  is 
another  reason  why  an  equivalent  of  some  sort  should  be 
rendered  in  the  shape  of  an  official  report.  Besides  the 
three  thousand  pounds  liberally  allowed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  value  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Pysche , whose  loss  occurred 
whilst  conveying  a party  of  observers  to  Sicily ; and  one 
would  have  thought  that  for  the  credit  of  the  expedition, 
therefore,  those  in  charge  would  have  rendered  up  an 
account  to  the  public. 

But  it  may  be  asked  : Who  is  to  do  this  ? Upon  whom 
does  it  devolve  to  collect  aud  digest  the  data  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  time  aud  money?  Obviously  upon 
those  gentlemen,  we  answer,  who  had  the  direction  of 
affairs  and  the  disposal  of  the  money  grant.  If  there  was 
no  committee,  there  surely  must  have  been  a directing 
body  who  decided  upon  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  and 
to  these  we  naturally  look  for  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. This  may,  of  course,  still  be  forthcoming,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  such  is  the  case  ; but  we  must  remember 
that  already  three  months  have  nearly  elapsed  sinco  the 
date  of  the  eclipse,  and  as  yet  no  signs  of  any  report  have 
been  seen.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a communi- 
cation of  this  kiud  requires  but  little  time  to  prepare,  see- 
ing that  what  we  desire  is  not  the  elaboration  of  any 
theory,  or  speculative  explanation  of  results  obtained, 
but  simply  an  account  of  the  observations  made,  and 
a statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  data 
were  secured,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  our  own 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  afforded. 


It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  this  country,  so  espe- 
cially noted  for  its  special  correspondents  and  high- 
class  journalism,  should  have  been  indebted  to  foreign 
journalism  for  the  first  circumstantial  account  of  the 
expedition.  The  interesting  description  given  by  Ur. 
.Vogel  in  the  Mittheilmigen,  and  reproduced  in  these  columns,  ( 
was  certainly  one  of  the  very  first,  as  it  was  likewise  the 
best  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expedition  was 
organized  and  the  duties  apportioned  ; and  if  the  worthy 
doctor  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  favourable 
weather,  we  might  safely  have  relied  upon  him  for  a clear 
and  systematic  description  of  the  proceedings. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  photographs  taken  by  Lord 
Lindsay’s  party  in  Spain  are  much  more  perfect  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  some  examples  exhibited  last  week  at 
Burlington  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree  of  the 
Royal  Society,  being,  indeed,  very  perfect. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Saltino  the  Collodion — Photography  as  a Business — 
“The  Year-Book  of  Piiotograpey  ” — The  Alcove 
Background — Simple  Contrivance  for  Graduating  the 
Background — The  Eclipse. 

Sailing  the  Collodion. — You  are,  no  doubt,  often  amused 
at  the  stress  laid  by  some  upon  the  proportions  and  kinds 
of  salts  best  to  use  in  making  up  collodion.  One  will 
advocate  cadmium  most  stubbornly  ; a second,  potassium  or 
ammonium  ; and  a third,  the  most  sensible  of  all,  a mixture. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  metallic  bases 
of  the  salts  used  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  collodion  or  on  the  beauty  of  the  results.  On 
the  contrary,  the  amount  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  the 
collodion  is  of  first  importance,  and  so  long  as  a sufficient 
measure  of  these  in  the  proper  condition  is  supplied,  the 
results  will  be  satisfactory.  The  matter  came  up  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association  a month  or  two  ago, 
and  quite  a discussion  followed,  when  Mr.  Charles  Evans 
volunteered  to  make  actual  experiments  bearing  on  the 
subject,  and  to  state  the  results.  Thereupon,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the.  Association,  he  exhibited  a series  of  very 
interesting  negatives,  and  prints  therefrom,  and  read  a paper, 
from  which  I make  a few  extracts,  because  they  throw  light 
upon  a subject  which,  although  not  new,  is  often  forgotten. 
Mr.  Evans  says  : — 

I find  the  different  salts  used  to  sensitize  do  not,  weight 
for  weight,  contain  the  same  amount  of  iodine  and  bromine, 
so  that  one  salt  will  produce  a smaller  amount  of  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver  in  the  film  than  another.  Taking  the 
formula  of  ammonium  and  potassium  as  the  standard,  we 
have  in  5 grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  4.38  grains  of 
iodine,  and  in  grains  bromide  of  potassium  1.68  grains  of 
bromine.  Collodion  salted  with  the  above,  with  a 40-grain 
bath,  gives  us  good  results,  and  may  be  considered 
always  reliable.  Many  sensitize  with  the  other  salts  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  above,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
that  they  vary  in  the  amounts  of  iodine  and  bromine  they 
contain;  they  therefore  do  not  produce  the  same  results 
as  with  the  formula  of  ammonium  and  potassium.  Take 
iodide  of  cadmium,  for  instance,  5 grains  of  which  contain 
only  3.47  grains  of  iodine,  being  .91  graius  less  than  in  the 
iodide  of  ammonium;  therefore,  in  using  cadmium,  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  the  same  strength,  its  quantity  should  be 
proportionately  increased,  as  observed  in  the  standard 
formula;  so  in  the  use  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  grains 
of  which  contain  1.47  grains  of  bromine  being  .21  grains 
less  than  in  the  same  amount  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
The  iodide  and  bromide  of  magnesium  contain  more 
iodine  and  bromine  than  any  of  the  salts,  and  smaller 
proportions  can  be  used.  Ammonium,  potassium,  and 
maguesium  collodions  lose  their  sensitiveness  in  a short 
time,  cadmium  alone  being  au  exception,  producing  a 
collodion  which  will  keep  for  months,  giving  good 
results. 

In  order  to  show  the  different  effects  when  the  various 
salts  are  used  in  the  same  quantity,  without  regard  to  their 
proportions,  Mr.  Evans  prepared  several  collodions,  using 
the  same  iodide,  but  different  bromides,  and  made  negatives 
with  each  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  bath,  an  1 the 
same  developer.  The  negatives  and  prints  were  produced, 
and  the  difference  in  result  was  remarkable.  I enclose  you 
the  four  priuts  which  he  exhibited.  With — 

No.  1 bromide  of  magnesia  was  used. 

No.  2 ,,  potassium 

No.  3 „ cadmium. 

No.  4 ,,  ammonium  aud  potassium, 

collodion  six  months  old. 

The  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  comparison  of  effects 
upon  the  drapery  rather  than  on  the  face;  and,  by  com- 
paring the  four,  you  will  find  in  No.  1 much  better  detail 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  although  No.  2 nearly  equals  it. 
No.  3 shows  a great  falling  off  in  quality,  while  No.  4 
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made  with  old  and  insensitive  collodion,  shows  an  immense 
loss  of  detail,  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  bromide  in  the 
collodion.  The  study  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  matter 
should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  when  working  in  the 
studio. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportions  of  iodine  and 
bromine  present  in  each  of  the  salts  used  : — 

250  grs.  iod.  of  magnes.  contain  228|  grs.  of  iod. 

„ ammonium  „ 219  „ 

,,  potassium  ,,  191£  „ 

,,  cadmium  „ 1734  „ 

250  grs.  brom.  ot  magnes.  cont.  217£  grs.  of  brom. 

„ ammonia  „ 209  „ 

„ potassium  ,,  168  „ 

„ cadmium  „ 147  „ 

Photography  as  a Business. — I was  not  at  all  surprised 
to  see  you  advocating  the  advantages  of  considering  photo- 
graphy in  its  two  great  spheres— as  an  art  and  as  a busi- 
ness— so  warmly.  In  America,  in  former  years,  photo- 
graphy was  regarded  too  much,  I fear,  as  a business ; but 
since  the  organization  of  our  grand  National  Photographic 
Association,  and  the  inauguration  of  its  annual  exhibitions, 
photography  as  an  art  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  caught 
up  with  its  companion,  so  that  the  two  walk  haud-iu-hand. 
And  when  a new  thing  is  offered,  the  question  is  not  only 
asked,  “ Will  it  pay  to  make  it?-’  but  “ Is  it  beautiful  and 
artistic? — will  it  degrade  our  art  and  retard  its  progress?” 
Hence  thete  two  elements  characterize  the  deliberations  of 
our  Association,  and  occupy  the  minds  of  our  fraternity  at 
large.  Our  photographic  journals,  too,  must  take  part  in, 
and  sides  with,  both  these  objects  of  their  patrons;  and 
their  editors  are  expected  to  help  bear  the  business  battles 
of  the  craft  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  matter  to  guide 
them  in  their  manipulations — to  be  awake  alike  for  the 
interests  of  the  store-room  and  the  studio.  With  us,  our 
country  is  so  wide  that  our  six  or  seven  thousand  photo- 
graphers must  be  more  or  less  isolated,  for  they  are  every- 
where, from  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  down  to  the 
depths  of  Mammoth  Cave,  and  among  the  rainbows  and 
spray  of  Niagara  ; and  this  fact  renders  them  often  an  easy 
prey  to  the  vulturous  process-monger  and  the  dealer  in  quack 
requisites.  The  journal  which  such  take  is,  therefore,  ex- 
pected to  keep  them  forewarned  and  informed  as  to  all  that 
pertains  to  the  interests  of  its  readers.  We  find  the  two 
elements  to  work  well  together  here,  and  the  “dignity  ” of 
our  societies  does  not  suffer  from  the  closest  admixture  of 
them. 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography. — As  fresh  and  full  of 
good  as  ever,  it  comes  to  us  in  due  season,  an  ever  welcome 
visitor.  It  seems  to  have  exceeded  itself  this  year,  and  I 
find  in  it  many  admirable  things  which  I wish  all  could 
read.  There  is  one  advantage  which  a year-book  has  over 
a journal.  It  is  the  occasion  of  a grand  annual  re-union  of 
photographic  authorship,  while  the  other  is  merely  a small 
gatheiing,  which,  coming  often,  is  not  so  generally  attended. 
Once  a year  we  hear  from  many  good  tnen  in  the  art  whose 
talent  we  are  conscious  of,  but  who  will  not  be  coaxed  to 
write  more  than  once  a year,  and  then  they  write  for  the 
YearBook.  A grand  table  d'hote  you  give  us  this  year, 
and  let  us  all  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  it. 

By  the  way,  your  Year-Book  has  a good  sale  in  this 
country.  A lew  days  ago  I found,  just  arrived,  one  thou- 
sand copies  in  one  place,  and  three  hundred  in  another.  I 
hope  it  is  abundantly  appreciated  at  home. 

The  Alcove  Background. — A few  days  after  M.  Salomon’s 
alcove  background  was  described  by  you  in  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  Messrs.  Gihon  and  Thompson,  oue  of  our 
most  enterprising  firms  in  this  city,  had  one  erected,  ft 
answers  admirably  for  all  you  have  claimed  for  it,  and  an 
inspection  of,  and  actual  trial  with  it,  enable  me  to  say,  that 
it  gives  the  photographer  wonderful  power  over  (uuderf  his 
light,  so  that  he  may  drive  it  where  he  will  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Gihon  tells  me  that  his  background  cost  him  a great 
deal  of  toil,  being  a new  thing  to  him;  but  he  feels  rewarded 


for  all  his  pains  fully.  He  made  the  framework  as  you  sug- 
gested, and  covered  it  with  thin  pine  wood,  such  as  is  used 
here  for  backing  in  picture  frames.  On  the  inside,  over 
this,  he  placed  stiff  paper,  which  he  covered  with  flock-grey, 
red  and  blue  mixed,  which  gave  him  a very  desirable  tint ; 
otherwise  the  construction  is  the  same  as  M.  Salomon’s. 

Simple  Contrivance  for  Graduating  the  Background. — Mr. 
R.  Benecke,  of  St.  Louis,  has  shown  me  somo  very  desirable 
effects  secured  with  a dark  background,  by  moving  over  it 
at  one  side  during  exposure  a little  triangular-shaped  screen. 
The  contrivance  is  merely  a light  wooden  triangular  frame 
covered  with  white  paper.  It  is  moved  up  and  down  with- 
out stoppage  during  a part  of  the  exposure,  behind  the  head 
of  the  subject,  by  means  of  a handle.  Being  of  this  shape, 
sharp  lines  are  prevented.  In  this  way  a dark  background 
may  be  lighted  up,  and  a regular  effect  of  gradation  is  the 
result. 

1 have  seen  Mr.  Black,  in  Boston,  use  a similar  contri- 
vance, and  both  his  and  Mr.  Benecko’s  pictures  prove  its 

excellence. 

The  Eclipse. — I suppose  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  the 
eclipso  will  have  been  almost  forgotten.  You  have,  no 
doubt,  received  from  Dr.  Vogel  some  account  of  his  fruitless 
expedition.  I know  full  well  what  his  disappointment 
was.  Wo  have  some  cheering  news,  however,  from  the  party 
who  were  at  Jerez,  Spain.  Mr.  Willard,  who  was  with 
us  in  Iowa  in  1869,  got  one  good  coronal  picture,  showing 
structural  lines.  How  our  English  brethren  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  succeeded  I have  not  yet  heard.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  after  the  wonderful  sacrifice  made  by  the 
English  Government  to  fit  out  an  expedition  success 
resulted. — Very  truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia. 


COMBINED  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  re-written  concerning  deve- 
lopment with  iron,  and  such  an  endless  variety  of  modifi- 
cations have  been  suggested,  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  say  anything  new  upon  the  subject. 

I have  tried,  and  abandoned,  an  immense  number  of 
different  formula!,  including  most  of  those  in  which  organic 
matter,  such  as  sugar  or  gelatine,  is  used ; with  regard 
to  the  latter  substance,  I have,  in  every  instance,  found  it 
a positive  disadvantage.  Perhaps  the  best  and  simplest 
developer  known  is  the  old  fifteen-grain  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  but  it  should  be  used  the  third  day  after  it  is 
mixed,  when  it  is  in  its  best  condition.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  art  photographers. 
If  this  solution  be  used  freshly  mixed,  it  is  apt  to  fog;  if 
too  old,  it  will  be  found  too  weak  to  develop  the  delicate 
half-tints  of  the  negative.  The  iron  solution  keeps  much 
better  in  a concentrated  condition,  but  a simple  satuiated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  soon  acquires  the  property  of 
rapidly  decomposing  when  mixed  with  water  iu  the  proper 
proportion  for  use,  otherwise  there  are  many  advantages 
in  keeping.  The  ingredients  which  form  the  developer  in 
a concentrated  solution  which  shall  be  always  ready  for  use. 
I have  found  that  the  saturated  solution  of  iron  can  be  so 
modified  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  with  it  deve- 
lopers suitable  for  every  variety  of  subject  and  condition 
of  light  can  be  made  at  a moment's  notice. 

To  a professional  photographer  this  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  the  suitability  of  the 
developer  will  depend,  to  a great  extent,  upon  the  com- 
plexion and  dress  of  the  sitter,  and,  in  the  case  of  children, 
upon  the  amount  of  exposure  the  plate  has  received.  The 
latter,  I need  scarcely  say,  is  not  always  under  the  control 
of  the  operator. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  the  formula  I now  give,  any 
required  result  can  be  obtained  by  simply  altering  the 
strength  of  the  mixture.  To  make  the  saturated  solution, 
take  one  pound  of  common  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  pound 
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of  the  double  salt  of  iron  and  ammonia,  with  about  one 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Throw  them  together  iuto 
a large  jar,  aud  add  water  (about  forty  ounces)  to  form  a 
saturated  solution ; after  agitating  until  no  more  of  the 
salts  will  dissolve,  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  when  it 
will  be  perfectly  bright  aud  clear,  and  of  an  apple-green 
colour.  This  colour  it  will  retain  for  any  Icugth  of  time, 
together  with  all  its  properties,  as  when  freshly  mixed.  I 
have  kept  it  many  months,  and  have  never  known  it  to 
become  discoloured,  as  is  the  case  with  a plain  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

When  required  for  use  take,  by  measure — 


Iron  solution 
Glacial  acetic  acid 

Alcohol 

Water 


4 drachms 

4 „ 

4 

8 ounces 


This  will  make  a capital  developer  for  summer  use. 
quick  pictures,  or  winter  work,  the  formula  will  be — 


Iron  solution 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Alcohol  ... 

Water 


1 ounce 
1 drachm 
4 drachms 
8 ounces 


For 


For  instantaneous  work  a still  stronger  solution  may  be 
used  witli  advantage;  while  for  copying  engravings,  or 
where  strong  contrasts  are  desired,  the  first  formula  may  be 
very  much  diluted. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  keep  each  of  the  above  developers 
ready,  and  use  them  either  alone  or  mixed  in  different  pro- 
portions as  required  ; by  these  means  the  developer  may  be 
adjusted  in  a moment  to  suit  the  subject  or  the  exposure. 
If  desired  to  intensify,  which  is  seldom  requisite,  a little 
silver  solution  may  be  added  to  the  iron  developer;  this  can 
readily  be  done  without  forming  a precipitate;  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, the  plate  may  be  flooded  (without  washing)  w:th  a 
fresh  portion  of  iron  developer  without  the  addition  of 
silver,  in  many  cases  where  only  a slight  degree  more  vigour 
is  wanted,  this  will  be  found  the  better  plan. 

I have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  portraits,  but  this  form 
of  iron  developer  will  be  found  not  less  useful  for  all  kinds 
of  landscape  work  ; there  is  no  danger  of  fogging  the  plates, 
with  far  less  than  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  right 
intensity  in  the  negatives,  which,  at  the  same  time,  will 
possess  great  delicacy  of  detail,  both  in  the  shadows  and 
high  lights.  For  distant  views  aud  cloud  effects  this  deve- 
loper is  invaluable,  some  of  the  most  delicate  effects  ot  dis- 
tance with  clouds  being  often  secured  with  a fully  exposed 
foreground  on  the  same  plate. 

I have  found,  during  the  four  years  in  which  I have  had 
it  in  constant  use,  that  this  developer  is  all  that  is  required 
for  every  kind  of  work  with  wet  plates.  I have  not  tried 
it  tor  dry  plates,  but  think  it  would  probably  serve  instead 
of  the  gelatino-iron  developer  for  gum  plates. 

For  other  purposes  I feel  sure  that  those  who  try  it  will 
always  use  it,  and  I trust  it  will  prove  of  good  service  to 
many,  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Art  and  Photography  in  Italy — Steiniieil’s  New  Lens — 
Albert’s  Litchdruck. 

After  shipwreck  and  a solar  eclipse,  with  a hailstorm  as 
an  accessory,  I am  safely  back  in  Berlin,  iu  spite  of  snow 
and  ice.  With  such  drawbacks  the  photographic  result  of 
my  trip  is,  of  course,  of  little  moment,  but  we  can  always 
learn  something  if  we  only  keep  our  eyes  open  ; and, 
starting  with  this  principle,  I was  able  to  observe  many 
photographically  interesting  objects.  It  is  said  that  Italy 
is  the  home  of  art,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
youngest  of  the  arts — photography — would  occupy  a posi- 
tion worthy  the  art-reputation  of  the  country.  But  this 
is  correct  only  so  far  a3  the  past  is  concerned.  The  Italy 
of  our  day  has  no  good  a fists.  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo,  Ghiberti,  Guido,  Reni,  and  a host  of  others,  are 


no  more.  The  proud  palaces  of  Sansovino  have  gone  to 
decay.  The  former  splendor  of  the  old  Roman  empire 
offers  a still  sadder  spectacle.  Nothing  is  left  but  gigantic 
ruins,  mutilated  statues,  and  faded  frescoes.  But  these 
mute  stupendous  ruins  speak  a language  ot  tremendous 
power.  They  tell  of  deeds  of  heroism  and  horrible  crimes, 
of  pomp  and  splendor,  as  well  as  of  the  squalid  misery  of 
ancient  times.  They  impress  upon  us  this  world’s 
history  more  forcibly  than  large  folios,  and  all  those  ruins 
still  retain  the  lustre  of  the  unreached  beauty  of  antique 
art. 

The  d isciple3  of  art  wander  amongst  these  ruins.  They 
leave,  and  are  elevated  by  their  study. 

Our  own  time,  by  its  grand  inventions,  is  far  in  advance 
of  ancient  Rome,  still,  in  the  realm  of  art,  it  fails  to  approach 
it.  We  are  imitators,  and  must  remain  so,  and  may  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate  that  photography  has  given  us 
the  means  to  reproduce  the  art-treasures  of  antiquity  with 
inimitable  fidelity.  There  is  hardly  an  antique  remnant 
which  the  camera  (and  it,  too,  is  an  Italian  invention), 
has  not  delineated,  and  the  photography  of  Italy  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  this  class  of  work. 

Pictures  of  all  sizes  are  offered  for  sale  at  fabulously  low 
prices.  Pictures  8 by  10  inches  are  frequently  offered  for 
twenty  cents,  and,  withal,  tolerably  well  executed.  The 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labour  is  exceedingly  low,  and  that 
imperfect  prints  are  sold  without  compunction  (which, 
considering  that  the  multitude  possesses  very  little  taste,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at),  explains  this. 

To  please  the  public  taste,  extraordinary  and  almost  im- 
possible things  are  represented.  1 saw,  for  iustance,  in 
Naples,  a photographic  picture  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ; 
also  a photographed  ascension  of  the  mountain,  and  an 
interior  view  of  the  Blue  Grotto.  An  expert  could  see  at 
once  that  these  pictures  were  copies  of  drawings,  but  the 
public  demauded  them,  and  bought  them.  Mundas  vult 
decipi. 

Another  kind  of  pictures  with  which  a Roman  photo- 
grapher here  made  his  fortune  are  moonlight  views  of  the 
Coliseum.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  view  the  remnants 
of  the  walls  of  the  colossal  amphitheatre  by  moonlight ; and 
it  is  easily  understood  that  photographs  by  moonlight,  to 
be  taken  home  as  remembrances,  found  a ready  sale.  The 
secret  of  their  production  has  been  explained  long  ago ; a 
negative  against  the  sun  is  taken,  with  very  short  exposures, 
and  printed  very  dark. 

Otherwise  we  must  admit  that  architectural  photographs 
of  imposing  size  and  excellent  execution  are  made  in  Italy. 
Sheets  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  are  nothing  unusual. 
With  the  above-mentioned  low  prices  a splendid  finish  can- 
not be  expected ; generally  they  are  pasted  on  very  thin 
cardboard  ; and  frequently,  in  order4  to  facilitate  packing, 
they  are  not  mounted  at  all. 

In  portraiture  very  little  is  done  ; and,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Italy  has  done  the  least  towards  the 
advancement  of  photography.  The  education  of  the  people 
is  of  a very  primitive  character.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
foreigners  have  usurped  the  business,  and  English,  French, 
and  German  photographers  have  gained  reputation  and 
money. 

As  photographic  productions  of  an  extraordinary  quality, 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  Alsace,  must  be  con- 
sidered He  had  the  courage  to  take  direct  pictures  of  the 
darkened  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sextine  chapel. 
He  employed  the  plan  proposed  by  myself,  of  throwing  sun- 
light on  them  by  means  of  reflectors,  and  the  result  is 
admirable.  His  sheets  made  by  the  carbon  process  have 
been  published:  they  arc  very  little  known;  but  we  will 
hope  that,  with  returning  peace,  they  will  become  more 
generally  appreciated. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  Italy  offers, 
the  season  for  travelling  was  too  unpropitious.  The  entire 
absence  of  all  heating  arrangements  made  even  a moderate 
cold  very  uncomfortable.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  go  to  the  dinner- 
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table  of  tbe  first  hotel  in  Florence  with  overcoat  and  furs  on, 
and  I felt  very  well  contented  to  return  over  the  snow- 
covered  Alps  to  my  cold  northern  home. 

I soon  reached  Munich,  and  could  not  let  the  opportunity 
pass  of  calling  on  Steinheil,  Albert,  and  Obernetter.  I 
found  all  the  three  establishments  in  full  activity.  It  made 
a most  favourable  impression  on  me,  when  coming  from  the 
lazy  Italy  which  only  lives  in  the  past,  to  be  placed  at  once 
in  the  busy  present  of  the  new-born  German  empire,  where, 
in  spite  of  war,  flourishes  art,  trade,  and  commerce  as  never 
betore.  Theatres,  concerts,  balls  are  frequented  as  in  the 
midst  of  peace.  Gambetta,  who,  ten  days  ago,  declared 
that  trade  and  commerce  were  prostrated  in  Germany,  that 
social  life  was  dead,  &c.,  should  have  paid  a visit  to  a 
Munich  beer  saloon  before  making  such  an  assertion ; he 
probably  would  not  have  babbled  6uch  nonsense.  Munich 
beer  and  Munich  art  are  considered  standard  in  Germany; 
perhaps  both  stand  in  ‘‘  Consal  nexus;”  and  hence  we  must 
not  be  surprised  to  meet  here  with  some  new  discoveries  in 
our  art. 

To  these  I must  add  a new  wide-angle  lens  by  Steinheil. 
The  lens  is  particularly  intended  for  taking  pictures  at 
short  distances,  and  for  copying  drawings.  It  admits  of 
the  employment  of  small  ateliers  and  short  cameras.  With 
every  lens  a prism  is  furnished  (it  serves  to  give  reversed 
pictures,  so  far  as  right  and  left  are  concerned).  In  this 
mauner  negatives,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  the  Wood- 
bury and  Albert  process,  are  obtained. 

I have,  in  a previous  letter,  reported  on  Obernetter’s 
Lichtdruck.  Albert  works  for  the  war  on  a large  scale. 
War  maps  and  pictures  of  the  war  are  made  by  thousands. 
The  negatives,  which  necessarily  must  be  reversed,  are  ob- 
tained by  a very  simple  process.  A negative  is  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way.  and  a sheet  of  gelatine  is  placed  on  the  still 
moist  collodion  film,  and  the  plate  left  to  dry;  when  dry, 
it  is  detached  from  the  plate  and  made  transparent  by  means 
of  wax ; an  excellent  reversed  negative  is  made  in  this 
manner.  The  maps  which  are  made  fiom  these  negatives 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  direct  printing  on  Bristol 
board  must  be  considered  as  a great  improvement  in  Albert’s 
process.  It  obviates  the  tedious  and  expensive  mounting. 
On  chalk  paper,  pictures  are  furnished  which  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  silver  prints.  Formerly  chalk-paper  was  affected 
by  water.  This  has  been  remedied  long  ago.  A slight 
coating  of  varnish  makes  the  picture  impervious  to  water, 
and  gives  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  a gloss  equal  to  albumen 
paper. 

Albert  is  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  his 
process.  Numerous  ‘‘light-printers”  have  since  started, 
but  to  Albert  remains  the  merit  that  he  was  the  first  to  use 
glass  plates  as  the  foundation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  use 
an  intermediate  film  between  the  glass  and  the  gelatine,  in 
order  to  secure  a more  perfect  cohesion.  The  former  circum- 
stance gave  to  his  prints  that  remarkable  fineness  which 
neither  Tessie  du  Motay  nor  Poitevin  have  ever  obtained 
(both  of  them  worked  with  metal  plates).  The  second 
point  gave  to  his  plates  an  extraordinary  durability.  The 
other  ‘‘light-printers  ’ were  only  able  to  accomplisl  any- 
thing after  these  processes  of  Albert  became  known. 

Dr.  H.  Vogel. 


COOK'S  PATENT  CAMERA. 

BV  C.  E.  ELLIOTT* 

In  bringing  before  you  th:s  evening  Mr.  Walter  Cook’s  patent 
dry-plate  camera,  I think  I may  say  it  is  a real  novelty, 
although,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  some  who  have  long  since 
had  the  idea  of  making  a similar  camera.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  I believe  no  arrangement  like  the  one  I am  about 
to  describe  has  before  been  published. 

If  one  were  asked  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which  a 
perfect  dry-plate  camera  for  tourists  ought  to  be  constructed, 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  March  9. 


they  would  doubtless  be  indicated  to  be — 1st.  Compactness 
and  portability.  2.  The  ability  to  contain  a store  of  plates 
sufficiently  ample  for  a day's  work,  without  the  necessity 
of  using  a dvrlr  slido  for  each.  And — 3.  A ready  and 
certain  way  o(  bringing  each  plate  in  rotation  to  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  and,  after  exposure,  returning  it  to  the  place 
whence  it  was  stored,  all  being  done  without  the  aid  of 
tent,  hood,  o"  dark  cloth  of  any  kind.  These  were  the 
problems  which  the  inventor  of  Cook’s  camera  set  before 
him  to  work  out,  and,  in  the  camera  now  exhibited,  you 
will  find  that,  not  only  have  all  these  conditions  been 
fulfilled,  but  seme  other  features  of  value  added  to  them. 

The  compactness  of  the  apparatus  is  so  great  that,  in  a 
very  small  space,  we  have  the  following : — A strong 
mahogany  box,  which  serves  as  a case  or  body  for  the 
apparatus  ; a bellows-bodied  camera,  fitted  on  a substantial 
baseboard,  and  capable  of  extending  to  many  inches,  the 
focussing  being  effected  by  a double  rack-and-pinion  move- 
ment ; two  ftouts  for  single  and  stereoscopic  lenses;  a 
receptacle  or  space  in  which  to  pack  lenses,  focussing  cloth, 
and  even  refreshments  on  a partially  limited  scale,  together 
with  a supply  of  sensitive  plates,  up  to  a dozen  and  a-half, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and 
all  of  them  so  arranged  as  to  be  manipulated  by  merely 
drawing  up  or  closing  a slide,  each  plate  being  mounted  in 
such  a manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  sustaining 
harm,  either  1 om 'contact  with  its  fellows,  or  from  the  ad- 
mission of  a si  ray  beam  of  light. 

The  cabinet  is  divided  into  lour  parts  ; the  camera  proper  ; 
a chamber  in  which  to  keep  the  lenses  and  focussing  cloth, 
and  other ‘‘odds  and  ends;"  and  the  other  two  are  filled 
with  sensitive  plates,  which,  as  I shall  hereafter  describe, 
are  packed  closely  together,  yet  without  any  danger  of 
scratching  or  other  damage  accruing. 

By  a mechanical  arrangement  the  plates  are  presented 
in  rotation  to  the  action  of  the  lens  in  the  camera,  and, 
as  soon  as  each  one  has  been  impressed,  it  is,  by  another 
mechanical  arrangement,  transferred  to  a lower  compart- 
ment, an  unin  pressed  plate  from  which  is,  in  turn,  added 
to  the  supply  iu  the  upper  chamber.  Thus,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  ordinary  care  and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  each  of  the  sensitive  plates  is  presented 
in  rotation,  an  1 without  fail,  to  the  aperture,  where  it  will 
be  in  sharp  focus,  and,  after  exposure,  consigned  to  the 
plate  box  underneath. 

In  the  front  of  the  cabinet  is  a door  the  size  of  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part,  nnd  which  opens  downwards.  This 
“door,'’  which  in  retained,  by  means  of  brass  straps,  in  a 
horizontal  position,  for  ms  the  baseboard  or  bottom  of  the 
camera,  on  which  the  front  that  carries  the  lens  travels, 
the  body  of  the  camera  being  “ bellows  ” fashion. 

The  focussing  glass  is  mounted  in  a frame  which  folds 
down  iii  the  front  recess  below  the  camera.  When  the 
focussing  has  been  effected,  the  ground  glass  frame  is  turned 
down  in  its  ow  restir  j; -place,  and  the  back  portion  brought 
into  contact  w h the  .'rant  by  the  simple  act  of  revolving 
it  on  its  hinge  \ 

The  subject  h ving  been  selected,  and  both  upper  and 
lower  receptacles,'  charged  with  sensitive  plates,  the  next 
operation  consists  in  exposing  them.  For  this  purpose  the 
front  slide,  or  shutter,  is  pulled  up  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

When  the  exposure  has  been  completed,  and  the  lens 
capped,  the  front  slide,  which  has  been  up  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  exposure,  is  now  pressed  down.  By  this  act 
the  plate  which  has  just  been  expose  1 is  carried  down  along 
with  it,  and  is  safely  lodged  iu  the  lower  chamb  r,  from 
which  no  subsequent  action  of  the  front  slide  can  again 
dislodge  it 

There  is  another  slide  at  the  back,  the  action  of  which  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  front  slide  ; for,  while  the  latter 
pushes  the  plate  down,  but  cannot  take  it  up,  the  former 
lifts  up  a plate  from  the  lower  compartment  to  the  upper, 
without  having  the  power  of  again  carrying  it  down.  Thus, 
to  ensure  the  h«r>non!on«  working  of  the  parts,  the  operator 
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should  get  into  the  habit  of  always  pulling  up  the  back 
slide,  and  pushing  it  down  again  before  he  takes  a picture. 
Those  who  have  had  the  camera  in  use  aver  that  there  is 
never  a hitch  or  miss  in  its  successful  working. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  the  mode  of  construction 
and  working  of  this,  the  latest  addition  to  our  photo- 
mechanical resources,  will,  I trust,  be  apparent  to  everyone 
present ; and  that  an  invention  of  this  kind  is  destined  to 
prove  serviceable  to  tourists,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be 
entertained. 

The  camera  now  before  you  has  not  been  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  without  many  misgivings  that  it  would 
never  be  complete,  as  one  difficulty  after  another  cropped 
up.  I may  mention  one  great  obstacle,  which  I feared  would 
militate  against  the  adoption  of  such  a camera  by  dry- 
plate  workers,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  we  protected  the  film 
from  being  scratched.  It  was  thus: — A piece  of  cardboard 
the  exact  size  of  the  prepared  plate  had  the  centre  cut  out, 
leaving  a margin  all  round  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
frame  of  cardboard  was  placed  on  the  prepared  side  of  the 
plate,  and  the  back  of  the  plate  brought  in  contact  with 
a piece  of  pasted  paper  somewhat  larger  than  the  plate. 
The  edges  of  the  paper  were  then  folded  over  and  made  to 
adhere  to  the  card  frame  in  front.  This  was  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  tedious  to  do,  and,  if  not  done  very  neatly,  was 
liable  to  check  the  plates  whilst  moving  round  in  the  camera. 
After  trying  several  plans,  we  hit  upon  one  which  was  so 
simple  that  we  were  only  surprised  that  we  had  not  thought 
of  it  sooner,  which  is  to  take  a strip  of  gummed  paper,  and 
stick  in  the  centre  a strip  of  cardboard  the  width  of  the 
plate ; these  strips  are  then  folded  round  the  ends  of  the 
plate,  and  secured  by  being  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
plates.  I think,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  try  to  attach  some 
of  the  strips  lying  on  the  table,  you  will  say  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  film  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
efficient.  The  plates,  of  course,  are  coloured  on  the 
back. 

In  some  of  the  first  cameras  we  made  it  was  frequently 
asked,  “ But  suppose  we  purchase  our  dry  plates  ready 
made,  and  they  are  of  a different  thickness  to  those  the 
cameras  are  made  for,  how  will  they  revolve?”  This  was  a 
question  which  I could  not  answer,  but  felt  there  was 
strong  ground  for  objection,  and  after  a little  time  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  as  simple  a means  as  the  former 
one.  The  point  to  be  gained  was  to  have  a slot  through 
which  the  plates  passed  after  exposure,  which  would  increase 
or  decrease  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  This 
has  been  effected  by  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  upper  com- 
partment in  two,  and  putting  between  the  two  pieces  a 
spring. 

The  tourist’s  camera  measures  five  inches  by  five  inches 
and  eight  inches  high,  and  weighs,  when  filled  with  twenty- 
one  4J-  by  3|  plates,  6J  lbs.,  which,  when  slung  over  the 
shoulder,  is  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  traveller.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  by  its  agency  we  shall  obtain  many  a 
picture  from  positions  which  with  wet-plate  apparatus  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take. 

I would  venture  to  suggest  that  such  an  equipment  is 
just  the  one  thing  needful  for  our  army  in  the  field  ; for, 
sinc3  we  have  seen  of  what  great  service  photography  has 
been  to  the  Prussian  army  in  the  late  war,  we  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  every  means  to  improve  our  military 
photographic  staff. 

I trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  the  egotism  I may 
have  been  guilty  of,  for  I assure  you  1 feel  towards  my 
pet  camera  something  like  a fond  parent  who  loves  the 
child  that  has  given  him  most  trouble,  so  I may  be  led  to 
eulogise  its  capabilities  more  than  I otherwise  ought  to  do  ; 
for,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  merit  due  to 
the  originator  of  the  idea,  I may,  in  justice  to  myself,  lay 
claim  to  some  portion  of  the  credit  due  to  the  successfully 
ove  coming  of  numerous  difficulties  in  getting  that  idea 
worked  out  to  a practical  issue. 


ON  POSITIVE  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  1.  SHOEMAKER.* 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I shall  only  attempt  to  explain 
that  which  has  proved  of  value  in  practice  ; and  the  prints 
used  in  illustration  were  not  made  for  competition,  and, 
therefore,  must  only  be  criticised  by  the  tone. 

In  positive  printing  on  paper,  the  paper  is  immersed  or 
floated  on  a solution  containing  chloride.  After  drying,  it 
is  floated  on,  or  swabbed  with,  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which,  after  exposure,  to  reduce  the  chloride,  is  fixed 
in  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  is  the  simple 
base  of  printing. 

The  quality  of  the  print  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
salt  used  in  forming  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  manner  of 
applying  regulates  the  amount  in  the  paper. 

The  kind  of  salt  used  regulates  the.  colour  or  strength. 
The  organic  substance  used  in  combination  with  the  salt 
determines  the  sensitiveness. 

Immersing  salts  more  strongly  than  floating,  and  floating 
more  than  swabbing.  Therefore,  heavy  paper  which  re- 
quires a heavy  salting,  we  immerse  ; medium,  which  requires 
less,  we  float  ; thin  absorbs  quickly,  and  we  swab  it. 

The  chloride  of  ammonium  produces  purple  or  black 
tones,  chloride  of  barium  sepia  or  brown  tones,  chloride  of 
sodium  blue  tones.  We  prefer  the  use  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium. Gelatine,  arrowroot,  albumen,  and  other  organic 
substances,  are  used  in  salting,  to  give  body  or  strength  to 
the  surface,  and  have  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness. 
Gelatine,  with  us,  has  always  been  found  the  easiest  man- 
aged and  most  sensitive. 

Saxe  paper  requires  to  be  floated  longer  than  Rives’, 
which  is  more  absorbent.  This  applies  both  to  plain  and 
albumen  paper. 

I find  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  in  regard  to  the 
proper  strength  of  silver,  and  as  to  the  time  of  floating  and 
fuming. 

The  time  of  floating  determines  the  delicacy  of  the  print, 
and  the  strength  of  the  silver  the  strength  of  the  print. 

I have  found  more  prints  ruined  by  floating  loo  long 
than  by  any  other  error.  Paper  floated  too  long  absorbs 
too  much  silver,  decomposes  much  quickei,  gives  less  defi- 
nition in  the  shadows,  injures,  and  frequently  flattens,  the 
appearance  of  the  print.  Too  short  a time  produces  weak 
and  mottled  prints,  incapable  of  receiving  a tone. 

I have  always  worked  my  silver  perfectly  neutral  and 
perfectly  plain,  using  it,  in  summer,  at  20  grains ; in  cold 
weather,  from  30  to  40  grains;  now  working,  35  grains; 
floating  both  plain  and  albumen  paper  forty-five  seconds  ; 
fuming  ten  minutes. 

Whenever,  in  warm  weather,  my  silver  solution  decom» 
poses,  I add  a few  drops  of  a strong  solution  of  pertnan- 
ganate  of  potash  ; but  this  will  fail  to  act  if  the  solution  has 
albumen  or  gelatine  in  it,  and  we  then  remove  it  by  boiling. 

Paper  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  fuming  ; and,  if 
damp  after  fuming,  be  dried  before  printing.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  whites  is  destroyed  by  being  damp.  As 
fuming  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  on  the  sur- 
face, the  time  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  The  treatment  of  the  prints  after  printing  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  tone.  Ten  minutes’  washing  iu  run- 
ning water  I find  sufficient,  and  will  tone  more  brilliant  and 
with  better  results  than  a longer  washing,  which  produces 
flat  results. 

A toning  bath  should  never  be  decidedly  alkaline,  as  it 
produces  measles  by  dissolving  the  albumen  surface. 

Salt  is  used  in  the  toning  bath  to  precipitate  any  free 
nitrate,  and  prevent  mealiness. 

The  kind  of  alkali  used  in  combination  with  the  gold 
determines  the  tone. 

For  sepia  or  brown  effects,  the  acetate  of  soda  or  citrate  of 
soda  baths  are  genevallj'  used. 

For  blue  or  purple  tones,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  borax, 
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lime,  chalk,  are  used.  But  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  samples 
shown,  that  but  little  difference  can  be  seen  between  any,  as, 
by  careful  manipulation,  the  same  tone  can  be  produced  by 
all.  After  toning,  the  prints  should  be  kept  wet  until 
fixed. 

The  strength  of  the  hypo  solution  determines  the  time 
they  should  be  kept  in.  I use  two  ounces  to  the  quart,  and 
time  twenty  minutes  to  thirty.  I prefer  placing  the  prints 
in  the  solution  face  uppermost,  dashing  the  solution  over 
the  surface  ; then  reversing  and  changing  several  times  be- 
fore removal  for  final  washing. 

We  always  dry  our  prints  spontaneously ; and  I would 
here  add,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  that  prints  that  dry  too 
blue  may  bo  reduced  in  tone  by  steeping  in  boiling  water, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  sample,  on  the  card,  of  trial  prints. 


COLOUR.— TEXTURE  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Some  wet  negatives  exhibit  a peculiar  cream  colour,  which 
occasionally  reaches  to  a faint  pinkish  tinge.  I had  often 
observed  this,  without  even  guessing  at  the  reason  ; but 
the  observation  of  an  extremely  great  variety  of  negatives, 
made  in  the  most  different  manners,  has  led  to  the  expla- 
nation : the  colour  in  question  arises  from  a certain  fine- 
ness of  the  deposited  silver. 

In  working,  some  years  ago,  the  glycerine  and  honey 
process  of  Mr.  Harrison,  I noticed  the  almost  excessive 
fineness  of  the  deposit  of  which  the  negative  was  made  up, 
a fineness  that  made  the  negatives  suffer  more  than  nega- 
tives ordinarily  do  in  the  fixiug  bath.  Connected  with 
this  fineness  of  deposit  were  some  curious  freaks  of  colour. 
For  example,  if  the  negative  was  considerably  over- 
exposed, the  sky  would  come  out  blood-red.  This  deep 
red  colour  was  connected  with  an  extraordinary  fineness  of 
deposit,  so  great  as  to  render  that  part  of  the  negative 
quite  transparent,  so  that  it  looked  not  unlike  the  ruby 
glass  used  in  stained  glass  windows. 

This  red  colouration  by  extremely  fine  particles  of  a 
metallic  body,  ordinarily  destitute  of  that  colour,  is  very 
curious,  and  reminds  one  of  the  experiment  in  which  gold  is 
reduced  to  so  fine  a powder  that  it  remains  suspended  in 
water  for  weeks,  imparting  to  the  water  a deep  red  colour. 

In  the  glycerine  and  honey  process  red  is  not  the  only 
colour  produced,  but  shades  of  purple,  and  even  of  blue. 
These  shades  seem  to  indicate  a still  greater  degree  of 
fineness  of  deposit.  These  seem  to  show  that  iodide  of 
silver  is  capable  of  assuming  a variety  of  shades  of  colour 
just  as  chloride  can. 

This  influence  of  the  fineness  of  deposit  upon  colour  may 
be  roughly  exhibited  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  a piece  of  glass  be  ground  on  one  of  its  substances 
with  common  sand.  Its  texture  may  be  taken  as  a com- 
parison for  certain  negatives  of  extremely  coarse  grain 
taken  under  conditions  that  will  be  referred  to  presently. 
If  we  use  finer  sand,  we  get  a finer  grain,  corresponding  to 
that  of  another  class  of  negatives.  But  if,  instead  of  sand, 
we  take  fine  emery  and  simply  “ gray  ” the  glass — that  is, 
just  take  off  its  surface — we  shall  find  that  if  we  observe 
a distant  bright  object — as  a white  window- shutter  across 
the  street — in  direct  sunlight,  it  will  show  a distinct  light 
orange  tint.  This  property  of  the  glass  is  much  more 
strikingly  shown  by  closing  a window  shutter,  and  allow- 
ing a beam  of  light  three  or  four  inches  square  to  fall  on 
a table.  On  the  table  a piece  of  looking-glass — or  even  a 
piece  of  ordinary  window  glass — is  laid,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
beam  of  light  upon  a white  ceiling.  If  the  piece  of  grayed 
glass  be  held  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  the  spot  of  light  on 
the  ceiling  will  change  from  white  to  orange  colour. 

The  matter  has  also  a certain  practical  interest  in  this 
respect,  that  these  negatives  with  a creamy  shade  of  colour 
seem  to  print  particularly  well,  and  to  give  a beautiful 
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silky  velvety  look  to  the  print.  Without  undertaking  to 
affirm  that  the  finest  quality  of  print  can  only  be  got  from 
such  negatives,  1 think  I may  say  that  coarser  grained 
negatives  are  not  very  apt  to  produce  them. 

It  is  certain  that  a large  proportion  of  bromides  in  the 
collodion  is  very  apt  to  produce  a granular  crystalline 
(very  white)  deposit  on  the  negative  ; and,  moreover,  that 
such  negatives,  however  fine  they  may  look  to  the  eye, 
aro  very  ap>t  to  be  disappointing  in  the  printing.  They 
mostly  prove  to  be  thinner  than  they  seemed,  and  to  give 
a tame  and  characterless  spirit.  Some  of  these  negatives 
will  deceive  even  very  experienced  printers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a good  cream-coloured  negative  will 
often  be  found  to  be  completely  free  from  all  traces  of 
granularity.  In  some  conditions  of  the  bath,  the  material 
of  which  these  cream-coloured  negatives  are  built  up  has  a 
certain  clearness  about  it,  so  that  it,  so  to  speak,  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  mixed  up  with  varnish.  Such  negatives  are 
apt  to  give  soft,  bright,  silky  prints. 

Of  course,  other  conditions  besides  excess  of  bromide  in 
the  collodion  will  give  gray  granular  negatives.  Very 
acid  baths,  or  old  baths,  tend  that  way. 

1 have  never  tried  the  plan  of  putting  glycerine  into 
the  developer,  which  was  proposed  not  very  long  back ; 
but  if  it  should  be  found  to  promote  fineness  of  deposit,  it 
would  have  a real  advantage ; and  the  facts  that  I have 
mentioned  respecting  the  glycerine  and  honey  bath  would 
seem  to  render  this  at  least  possible. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RED  LIGHT  IN  THE 
CAMERA. 

Sir, — Having  seen  an  article  in  the  Photographic  News 
Almanac,  1871,  contributed  by  M.  A.  de  Constant,  on  the 
influence  of  red  or  rose-coloured  light  in  the  camera,  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  that  it  might  be  made  available  for  a reverse 
negative  process  by  making  a fluid  or  built-up  prism  to  fit  on 
the  lens,  filled  with  rose-coloured  fluid. 

I have  not  yet  tried  it  myself,  but  shall  do  so  on  the  first 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  I give  you  the  idea  as  it 
occurred  to  ine,  hoping  it  may  bo  of  service  to  the  profession. — 
I remain,  yours,  Alpha  Beta, 


ALBUMINIZING  PAPER  BOTH  SIDES. 

Sir, — A correspondent,  Mr.  Monkhouse,  in  your  last  number 
of  the  Photographic  News,  gives  a recipe  for  sizing  the  backs 
of  photographs  in  order  to  counteract  the  porosity  of  the  paper 
ordinarily  used. 

The  application  of  any  such  substance,  either  on  the  entire 
sheet  of  paper,  or  on  each  individual  impression,  would  be 
simply  “ a bore,”  even  if  successful. 

Has  anyone  suggested  that  the  paper  should  be  albuminized 
on  both  sides  ? 

I throw  out  the  hint  for  what  it  may  be  worth, — and  am, 
sir,  yours  obediently,  C.  S.  Herve. 

15,  High  Street,  Aldershot,  March  1 2th,  1871. 


MOONLIGHT  PICTURES,  ETC. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  the  News  there  appeared  a 
letter  from  M.  Ogier  on  the  abovo  subject,  on  which  with  your 
permission,  I would  like  to  make  a few  remarks. 

In  the  first  of  his  speculative  observations,  he  sets  out  by 
asking,  or  rather  asserting,  that  “ the  moon  must  possess  an 
illuminating  power  of  its  own  [besides  tho  refiocted  light  of  the 
sun],  because  its  light  impresses  the  sensitive  plate  the  greater 
the  distance  from  the  sun  ; that  its  light  is  more  powerful  at 
1 1 o’clock  than  9,”  &c.  Now  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  takes  the  least  trouble  to  enquire,  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  If  it  were  so,  we  would  always  sec  the  moon  full,  what- 
ever might  be  its  age— at  least  the  part  illuminated  by  the  sun 
could  always  be  seen,  which  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the 
moon  with  tho  telescope,  or  even  with  the  nakbd  eye,  knows  is 
not  the  case.  That  the  light  would  be  more  actinic  at  1 1 o'clock 
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than  9 may  be  true  enough,  because  its  altitudo  would  then  be 
a good  deal  higher. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  he  is 
likewise  in  error.  He  says : “ Moreover,  the  moon  ought  to 
produce  the  photographic  image  in  a proportionate  space  of 
time  to  the  sun — that  is  to  say,  2,000  or  10,000  times  moro 
slowly.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ; for,  while  the  impression  is 
produced  in  a quarter  of  a second  in  sunshine,  with  the  same 
apparatus  and  a similarly  prepared  plate,  twenty  minutes 
suffice  to  secure  the  so-called  lunar  reflection,  instead  of  exactly 
666  hours  or  23  days,  which  would  be  necessary  if,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  the  sun’s  rays  are  actually  10,000  times  more  intense 
than  those  of  the  moon.”  Now  if  the  sun  produce  a certain 
effect  in  a quarter  of  a second,  and  the  moon  the  same  effect  in 
twenty  minutes,  he  would  have  given  the  picture  of  the  moon 
4,800  the  exposure  than  that  of  the  sun  picture  ; and  an  expo- 
sure of  forty  minutes  would  give  9,600  that  of  the  sun,  which 
would  be  pretty  near  the  10,000  times  he  speaks  of. 

Tho  relative  actinic  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  never,  I 
believe,  been  correctly  estimated.  The  “ Old  Photographer,” 
in  his  “ Echoes,”  when  M.  Ogier’s  pictures  first  appeared, 
estimated  (on  whose  authority  1 know  not)  the  moon’s  light  as 
30,000  times  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  M.  Ogier  speaks  of 
some  one  giving  10,000  as  the  figure.  Now  I think  that  neither 
of  tho  above  figures  are  correct.  From  some  experiments  ot 
my  own,  I conclude  that  the  actinic  light  ot  the  full  moon  is 
from  5,000  to  7,000  times  less  than  the  sun.  I have  taken 
pictures  of  the  full  moon  which  were  properly  exposed  in  from 
four  to  seven  seconds.  They  were  taken  at  the  focus  of  a tele- 
scope 4 J in.  in  aperture,  6 feet  in  local  length.  With  the  same 
instrument  I calculate  that  a picture  of  the  sun  would  be  pro- 
perly exposed  in  about  the  950th  to  1000th  part  of  a second, 
which  would  give  about  5,000  to  7,000  times  as  their  relative 
intensity. 

Further  on  he  says,  “ The  fixed  stars  and  planets  have  also  a 
considerable  illuminating  power,  which  may  be  added  to  that 
of  the  moon.”  Now,  whatever  actinic  power  the  stars  and 
planets  may  possess  in  themselves,  they  can  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  a landscape  as  far  as  photographing  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  starlight  in  Sweden  aud  other  high  latitudes, 
1 may  say  that  it  is  not  simply  starlight,  but  rather  sunlight. 
In  the  island  of  Lewis,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  (which  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Sweden),  there  is  a hill  on  the  top  of  which 
for  one  or  two  days  in  tho  year  the  sun  never  sets,  and  lor  two 
or  three  weeks  at  that  time  of  the  year  it  would  be  possible  to 
take  a picture  the  whole  night  through,  simply  by  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun,  so  little  is  it  below  tho  horizon. 

To  conclude,  I believe  it  perfectly  possible  that  a picture 
may  taken  by  moonlight ; indeed,  if  I mistake  not,  I have 
seen  it  stated  years  ago  that  Mr.  Breeze  had  taken  a white 
statue  by  moonlight,  with  an  exposure  of  half  an  hour.  It  was 
not  till  lately  that  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Robinson’s 
picture  “The  First  Hour  of  Night.”  That  it  is  a splendid 
picture  there  can  be  no  doubt ; there  likewise  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  not  taken  by  moonlight.  It  is  perfectly  apparent 
to  me  that  the  sea  and  sky  were  not  taken  at  the  same  time, 
but  separately.  The  sea,  in  my  opinion,  is  taken  in  full  sun- 
light, and  instantaneously  ; and  the  sky  and  moon  at  another 
and  suitable  time,  with  an  exposure  of  a few  seconds.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  to  considerably  lengthen  my  letter,  I might  prove 
from  the  picture  itself  that  the  sea  and  sky  were  not  taken 
looking  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass;  aud  with  a little 
trouble  in  calculation,  1 could  tell  the  year,  day  of  the  month, 
and  hour  of  night  on  which  the  picture  of  the  moon  was  taken, 
and  likewise  the  focal  length  of  tho  lens  with  which  it  was 
taken. 

Apologizing  for  the  space  I have  taken  up,  believe  me  yours, 
&c.,  J.  M.  Turnbull. 

Edinburgh.  March  14 th,  1871. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  correct  an  error 
which  appears  in  the  News  of  last  week. 

Dr.  Vogel  was  not  applied  to  at  the  last  moment.  Ho  accom- 
panied the  expedition  at  his  own  request,  and  paid  his  own 
expenses.  When  I heard  of  his  wish  to  be  attached  to  ray 
party,  I wanted  to  know  something  about  him,  and  applied  to 
you  for  information,  and  in  your  reply  you  gavo  me  his  address. 
1 did  not  ask  you  for  it.  Dr.  Vogel  was  at  Etna,  I was  at 
Syracuse.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I owe  my 


success  to  Dr.  Vogel,  as  anyoue  reading  your  remarks  might 
suppose. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  bad  weather  prevented  Dr, 
Vogel  getting  any  pictures  of  the  corona. 

Enclosed  is  a copy  of  my  No.  5 picture,  also  a copy  of  the 
American. — Yours  very  truly,  A.  Brothers. 

Manchester,  March  14 th,  1871. 

[Our  correspondent  will  note  that  we  stated  that  Dr.  Vogel 
was  with  the  Etna  party,  and,  as  we  have  before  published  his 
graphic  account  of  his  operations,  and  tho  bad  weather  which 
caused  his  failure,  our  readers  could  not  suppose  we  attributed 
Mr.  Brothers’  success  to  him.  Our  correspondent’s  memory  is 
in  error.  His  enquiry  extended,  amongst  other  things,  to 
Dr.  Vogel’s  whereabouts.  Thanks  for  the  admirable  photo- 
graphs.— Ed.] 


REDUCING  A NEGATIVE  BATH  TO  CARBONATE  OF 
SILVER  TO  PURIFY  IT. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  successfully  tried  the  method  of  treating 
worn  out  negative  baths  described  by  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  Year- 
Book,  possibly  an  account  of  my  mode  of  procedure  may  be  of 
use  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  bath  I experi- 
mented with  had  resisted  nearly  all  the  known  methods  of 
doctoring,  and  was  given  up  as  only  being  fit  for  residues.  I 
first  diluted  the  bath  to  about  three  times  its  bulk  with  distilled 
water,  and  sunned  till  the  milky  deposit  had  settled  to  the 
bottom  ; and  after  filtering,  added  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
until  a sliglit  turbidity  was  produced,  sunned  for  about  half-a- 
dozen  hours,  and  again  filtered.  I then  added  carbonate  of 
seda  until  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  thrown  down  as  a caroo- 
nate,  decanted  the  solution,  and  washed  the  precipitate  in  four 
or  five  changes  of  water,  using  distilled  water  for  the  last 
waehing,  and,  after  decanting  as  much  of  the  last  washing 
water  as  I possibly  could,  I proceeded  to  dissolve  the  carbonate, 
which  I found  rather  difficult.  I used  an  aqueous  solution  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  consisting  of  three  parts  acid  to  eight  of 
water,  and  of  which  I added  (cautiously  stirring  all  tho  while) 
about  half  an  ouuce.  I then  left  it  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
again  added  the  acid.  This  I repeated  several  times,  until  the 
precipitate  was  nearly  all  dissolved.  The  solution  then  was 
inky  black,  and  I must  say  I thought  the  experiment  a failure. 

I nevertheless  thoroughly  filtered  it,  and  made  up  in  bulk  to 
about  35  grains  to  the  ounce.  Believing  that,  although  I could 
not  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  precipitate,  my  bath  was  a very 
great  deal  too  acid,  I tested  it,  and  found  I was  right  in  my 
conjecture,  and  alter  neutralizing  and  sunning  for  about  a 
week,  I ventured  to  try  a plate,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  my  bath  in  splendid  condition,  and  gave  negatives  free 
from  stains,  fog,  or  pi.iholes,  and  that,  although  attended  with 
some  slight  mishaps,  my  experiment  was,  in  the  end,  a complete 
success. 

Not  knowing  the  exact  conditions  under  which  “ A.  W.  H.” 
worked,  I cannot  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  purple  crystals  formed  in  his  bath.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence, once,  on  the  application  of  the  developer  to  tho  plate 
(while  experimenting)  a thick  purple  veil  or  fog  developed 
out,  and  entirely  enveloped  tho  picture.  That  I accounted 
for  through  having  added  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
removed  by  adding  nitric  acid. 

I have  also  noticed  that  one  of  my  baths,  while  sunning, 
turned  slightly  purple,  and  in  that  state  gave  very  foggy  nega- 
tives, although  quite  free  from  pinholes  or  comets,  anil  which 
purple  colour  would  not  filter  out.  In  this  case  I added  kaolin, 
sunned,  and  filtered,  and  was  pleased  to  find  I had  removed 
the  purple  colour  from  my  bath,  aud  could  produce  negatives 
entirely  free  from  fog. 

Hoping  the  above  will  be  of  some  slight  use  to  “ A.  W.  H.,  ” 
I remain,  doar  sir,  yours  truly 

A Young  Photo  Student. 


CARBONATE  OF  SILVER— ALUM  IN  BATIl. 

Sir, — I have  used  the  process  for  reducing  a silver  bath  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  six  years,  and  never  met  with 
failure  once. 

What  does  “ A. W. II.”  mean  by  80  grains*  of  bath  ? Does 
he  mean  80  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  or  80  ounces  of  bath  ? 
If  the  former,  I think  that  the  solution,  being  too  strong,  might 

* Ounces  were  doubtless  meant. — E». 
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have  a tendency  to  precipitate,  and  cause  spots  upon  the  film- 
But  1 canuot  think  what  is  the  cause  of  the  purple  crystals* 
unless  the  bath  originally  contained  acetic  acid,  and  had  per- 
manganate of  potash  in  it  as  well.  I expect  that  the  two  com- 
bined might  cause  purple  needle-shaped  crystals. 

On  dit.  If  Mr.  Wyles,  in  addition  to  ammonia,  will  add  alum 
to  his  nitrate  bath,  he  may  dispense  with  both  washingand  fuming 
his  paper,  and  the  strength  of  the  silver  will  not  need  to  be 
greater  than  30  grains,  and  the  paper  will  keep  white  longer 
than  in  the  washed  process. — I remain,  yours  truly, 

March  14 th.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 


-©- 


rocfebings  of  Jfcriftus. 


The  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
January  9th,  1871,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  Vice-President,  pre- 
siding. After  some  routine  business, 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Shoemaker,  assistant  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  solar  printer,  “On 
Positive  Printing  ” (see  p.  127.)  Mr.  Shoemaker  illustrated 
his  paper  by  a number  of  prints  of  one  subject  from  the  same 
negative,  printed  and  toned  by  fourteen  difterent  photographers 
by  as  many  difterent  methods.  His  paper  was  greeted  with 
applause,  and  followed  by  a discussion  on  ihe  different  methods 
of  printing,  and  the  advantages  of  heat  in  changing  the  tone 
of  prints  on  paper  and  on  porcelain. 

Mr.  Saylor  said  it  was  his  habit,  in  porcelain  printing,  to 
dry  the  plates  spontaneously  when  he  desired  a warm  sepia 
tone,  and  if  they  were  a foxy  red,  he  could  improve  them  by 
drying  by  heat. 

Mr.  Schreiber  said  if  cyanide  was  used  for  fixing,  the  print 
and  the  tone  of  the  porcelain  could  both  be  regulated  and 
reduced. 

A negative  was  shown  with  the  film  badly  split  up  and  partly 
dissolved  away,  the  party  claiming  that  it  was  caused  by  tho 
varnish.  Several  guesses  were  made  as  to  the  cause,  as  it 
seemed  an  unusual  effect,  and  among  others  the  following: 
1.  Dirty  plate,  and  old,  thin  collodion.  2.  Intensified  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  varnished  with  a varnish  containing 
ammonia.  3.  More  alcohol  in  the  collodion  than  in  the  var- 
nish. 4.  Imperfect  fixing  and  washing.  5.  Under-timed, 
improperly  washed,  and  film  eaten  away  by  bichloride  of 
mercury.  6.  Rotten  collodion,  and  dirty  plate.  No  oue 
seemed  to  think  the  varnish  did  the  mischief,  and  a vote  was 
taken  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  varnish  could 
not  have  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Clemons  then  stated  that  the  varnish  used  was  his  new 
N.  P.  A.  varnish,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  it  innocent,  as  he 
knew  it  was.  lu  answer  to  the  second  guess,  he  stated  that 
there  was  no  ammonia  in  his  varnish,  and  it  would  dry  without 
heat  in  a room  of  60°  temperature. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Chute,  then  read  his  annual 
report. 

Dr.  Vogel  was  then  elected  the  first  honorary  member  of  the 
Society,  the  vote  being  taken  standing. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  there  was  another  gentleman,  a 
warm  friend  of  America  and  American  photography,  whom  he 
desired  to  propose  for  honorary  membership,  Mr.  G.  Wharton 
Simpson.  His  proposition  was  heartily  received,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  unanimously  elected. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  protest  of  this  Society  be  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  against  the  extension  of  the 
patent  for  solar  cameras,  granted  to  D.  A.  Woodward,  Feb.  21, 
1857,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  accordingly. 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  the  exhibition  of  various 
interesting  matters. 


SouTn  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College  on  the  evening  of  Thursdiv.  March 
9th,  tho  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in  tho  cha;r. 

The  minutes  of  a former  meeting  having  been  rea  l and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Mr.  W.  Brooks  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott  then  read  a paper  on  Cook's  Camera  for 
Dry  Plates  (see  p.  126),  and  illustrated  it  by  exhibiting  the 
instrument  itself,  showing  the  admirably  perfect  way  in  which, 


after  exposing  a plate,  it  was  passed  into  a reserve  cell,  and  a 
fresh  plate  brought  into  position  before  the  lens  by  this 
simple  and  unfailing  machinery,  provided  as  described  in 
the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  answering  a question  as  to  the  risk  of  tho 
opaque  backing  of  the  plate  being  removed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  spring  against  which  the  plate  had  to  slide,  said  that  he 
had  met  that  difficulty  very  easily.  He  coated  the  backs  of  the 
plates  with  Spanish  brown  and  gum-water,  and  then  gummed 
a strip  of  paper  across  the  middle,  against  which  the  spring 
pressed.  This  removed  all  risk  of  the  colour  rubbing  off. 

A desultory  conversation  followed,  on  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving one  set  of  plates  in  the  field,  and  placing  another  set  in 
position,  without  risk,  which,  with  a little  care,  it  was  shown 
might  be  easily  done.  After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  known  that  tho 
present  perfection  of  the  apparatus  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  who  had  done  as  much  in  improving  it  as  the  patentee 
in  first  inventing  it. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  said  that  everyone  must  admire  the 
exceedingly  ingenious  camera  and  its  convenient  arrangements. 
So  far  as  dry  plates  were  concerned,  nothing  could  surpass  it ; 
but  he  must  confess  to  a prejudice  against  the  use  of  dry  plates, 
and  the  trouble,  risk,  long  exposure,  and  uncertainty  involved 
in  their  use.  He  thought  that  no  photographer  would  willingly 
use  a dry  process  when  wet  plates  were  available,  and  he  was 
happy  to  announce  that,  having  spent  much  time  in  trying  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  two,  he  believed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Without  entering  into  detail,  he  might  say  that  he 
hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  describe  a means  of  taking  wet 
plates  without  tent  or  dark  room,  with  apparatus  less  bulky  or 
heavy  than  was  required  for  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard,  recognizing  the  ingenuity  of  the 
camera  which  had  been  exhibited,  must  confess  that  he  thought 
nothing  would  supersede  double  backs  for  convenience  and  sim- 
plicity. 

After  some  further  conversation  and  a vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Price  exhibited  his  metal  camera  and  some  negatives 
which  had  been  produced  in  his  last  year's  tour.  They  were 
produced  on  collodio-albumen  plates,  with  a final  wash  of  gallic 
acid.  They  had  been  prepared  in  May,  and  some  of  them  not 
developed  until  November  or  December;  all  yielding  good 
negatives  except  a few  which  had  been  subjected  to  great  heat 
whilst  in  the  backs,  and  these  fogged.  He  used  three  lenses 
for  the  same  sized  plates  to  suit  tho  different  classes  of  views 
he  wished  to  take.  The  plates  were  tho  ordinary  quarter-plate, 
and  the  lenses  were  of  2)  inches,  5 inches,  and  9 iuches  focus 
respectively.  Each  was  focussed,  previous  to  going  out,  fo»  a 
marked  place  in  the  camera,  and  for  subjects  at  a distance 
suited  to  each  lens,  required  no  further  focussing,  all  objects 
beyond  the  proper  distance  being  in  perfect  focus.  For  near 
views,  of  course,  tho  lens  of  short  focus  was  used,  whilst  for 
distant  sceuery  a lens  of  long  focus  was  indispensable.  The 
framework  of  his  camera  was  light  and  portable,  and  worked 
easily  and  accurately.  The  general  design  was  like  the  Kinnear 
camera,  the  framework  being  metal.  lie  used  three  double 
backs,  and  generally  found  that  six  plates  were  the  utmost  he 
could  expose  with  advantage  in  one  day.  He  showed  also  a 
little  camera  he  had  designed  some  years  ago,  but  never  carried 
out.  It  was  intended  for  use  with  curved  mica  plates,  and  had 
combined  with  it  a series  of  baths,  so  that  tho  plates  could  be 
prepared  and  developed  in  the  field  without  a tent. 

A general  conversation  followed,  iu  the  course  of  which  much 
admiration  was  expressed  for  Mr  Price's  metal  camera,  which, 
for  compactness,  efficiency,  multiplicity  of  ingenious  details, 
and  accurate  workmanship,  we  have  rarely  seen  equalled. 
After  a vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Barnes  exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  the  early 
collodion  negatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Archer,  originator  of  the 
collodion  proce-s.  He  also  showed  a book  iu  which  had  been 
placed  a number  of  these  negatives  transferred  by  means  of 
gutta-percha,  as  patented  by  Mr.  Archer.  These  had  all 
decomposed,  and  now  consisted  simply  of  broken  fragments. 
After  some  conversation,  and  a vote  of  thauks  to  Mr.  Barnes, 

l : was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  B.J.  El  wards 
would  exhibit  his  new  apparatus  for  working  the  wet  process 
without  a dark  room,  and  that  Mr.  Foxleo  would  read  a paper 
on  the  quality  of  small  negatives  best  suited  for  enlargements. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  hold  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Corduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the  14th  instant,  Dr.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed.  Captain  Stanley  Mortimer  and  Mr.  John  Sherring- 
ton were  duly  elected  members  of  tho  Society. 

Mr.  Rejlander  then  introduced  the  subject  announced  for 
the  evening’s  discussion  : tho  cracking  of  negatives,  of  which 
cracking  he  proceed  to  say  there  were  two  distinct  kinds,  winch 
he  wished  to  distinguish  as  cracking  and  splitting.  In  the  first, 
the  film  was  raised  in  irregular  ridges,  which  were  due,  doubt- 
less, to  damp.  The  second  form  was  a very  fine  distinct  split- 
ting in  the  film,  and  his  object  was  to  ask  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  Society  if  a cause  or  euro  could  bo  assigned  to  the  latter 
form.  Two  reasons  were  given  by  crack  makers  for  this  split- 
ting. One  was  imperfect  washing  after  fixing  tho  negative; 
and  the  other,  that  the  film  had  not  been  quite  dry  when  the 
varnish  was  applied.  This  he  did  not  believe,  as  in  some 
cases,  when  he  had  seen  a tendency  to  a film  splitting  in  dry- 
ing, he  had  hastily  applied  varnish  before  the  film  was  quite 
dry,  to  save  it,  and  these  had  not  cracked.  He  might  mention 
one  bit  of  experience,  that  he  never  had  this  splitting  in 
small  negatives,  only  in  large  ones,  and  the  splits  were  gene- 
rally in  the  shadows.  The  question  he  should  like  answered 
was  this  : Was  the  fault  due  to  the  varnish,  or  to  the  collodion  ? 
The  chief  examples  which  he  had  had  belonged  to  one  year’s 
productions,  those  of  1861.  Ho  produced  two  negatives  pro- 
duced some  fifteen  years  ago,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  treated  alike,  both  being  treated  with  Archer’s  gutta-percha 
varnish.  One  had  split,  and  the  other  had  not.  A manu- 
facturer of  varnishes,  not  photographic,  recently  told  him  that 
varnish  cracking  was  generally  duo  to  the  condition  of  their 
under-coating ; if  that  wero  good,  the  varnish  would  never 
crack  ; and  instanced  tho  case  of  a painting  upoD  a joined 
canvas : one  portion  cracked  all  over,  whilst  that  on  the  other  j 
piece  of  canvas  remained  quite  good.  His  aim  was  to  show 
examples,  which  he  now  did,  and  to  ask  for  information. 

A variety  of  curious  examples  of  cracking  and  splitting,  both 
in  negatives  and  transparencies,  were  then  handed  round  for 
inspection. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a communication  from  Mr. 
England  on  tho  subject,  in  which  ho  expressed  a conviction 
that  the  collodion  was  often  in  fault.  The  action  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  derived  from  the  albuminized  paper  attracting  moisture, 
might  also  operate ; and  he  recommended  that  the  nega- 
tives, after  printing,  should  always  be  cleaned,  and  then  treated 
with  a paste  of  war.  and  turpentine.  When  these  fine  splits 
had  occurred,  he  found  that  Indian  ink  and  water,  rubbed  in 
with  a piece  of  silk,  was  more  effective  than  black-lead  or  lamp- 
black in  powder,  and  lasted  much  longer,  permitting  hundreds 
of  impressions.  He  showed  an  example  in  the  form  of  a print 
from  a split  negative,  before  and  after  treatment  with  Indian 
ink : the  first  being  covered  with  black  lines,  the  other  not 
showing  any  trace  of  them. 

Mr.  Rejlandbr  said  that  the  remedy,  filling  up  the  cracks 
in  the  shadows  as  much  as  the  lights,  must  cause  white  lines, 
requiriug  touching-out  in  the  print. 

Several  members  stated  that  in  practice  this  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  pointed  out  that  as  the  fissures  in 
the  film  were  of  different  depths,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  deposit  in  the  split  part,  and  tho  pigment  applied  only 
filled  the  fissure,  it  followed,  that  the  amount  applied  followed 
the  gradations  of  thickness  in  tho  negative,  aud  so  produced 
no  perceptible  difference  in  printing. 

Mr.  Rejlander  said  tho  specimen  admitted  that  the  fact  was 
there,  but  he  did  not  still  see  how  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Hughes  explained,  and  some  conversation  followed,  Mr. 
Rejlander  dissenting. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  and 
one  from  Mr.  Blair,  giving  somo  experiences  and  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  it  was  important,  in  a discussion  like  this, 
to  keep  distinctions  clearly  before  them.  There  wero  two 
kinds  of  cracks,  and  ho  thought  they  would  be  more  clearly 
defined  if  they  spoke  of  them  as  the  cracks  caused  by  con- 
tiactiou,  which  split  the  film,  leaving  flue  transparent  lines ; 
and  cracks  caused  by  expansion,  which  caused  the  film  to  rise 
in  ridges,  the  latter  not  necessarily  showing  in  printing,  but 
being  constantly  dangerous,  as,  when  they  broke,  the  defect 
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could  not  be  remedied.  The  latter  were  clearly  due  to  damp. 
Tho  cause  of  the  other  was  yet  to  be  determined. 

A conversation  here  arose  on  the  film  splitting  in  drying,  Mr. 
Hughes  suggesting  that,  as  this  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  splitting  of  varnished  negatives,  it  was  rather  complicating 
the  matter  to  enter  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Frank  Goode  said  that,  having  recently  changed  his 
residence,  ho  had  had  opportunity  of  proving  that  damp  was 
the  cause  of  tho  ridge-like  cracks,  negatives  which  had  remained 
good  for  seven  or  eight  years  having  suddenly  been  destroyed 
by  a change  to  a damp  residence.  He  found  the  best  plan  to 
avoid  it  was  to  keep  the  negatives  in  paper  in  open  racks 
instead  of  in  closed  boxes.  That,  in  his  case,  had  stopped  the 
evil.  The  fine,  hair-like  cracking,  he  thought,  was  often  duo 
to  the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  bromide  in  collodion. 

Mr.  England  used  a large  quantity  of  bromide,  but  he  had 
done  that  always  ; and  it  was  only  recently  he  had  been 
troubled  with  cracks. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  there  were  probably  various  causes  in 
operation.  The  fine  transparent  cracks  wero  due,  he  thought, 
to  the  use  of  a special  kind  of  collodion,  which  many  of  them 
would  recognize  by  the  description.  It  readily  set  on  the  plate, 
giving  a glossy,  horny  film;  was  generally  very  sensitive,  and 
the  finished  negative  pulled  away  from  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
This  process,  he  believed,  went  on  slowly  and  subtly  after  the 
negative  was  varnished  ; and  eventually,  when  the  contracting 
tendency  mot  with  sufficient  resistance,  cracked.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature  would  especially  tend  to  this  end.  The 
plan  of  keeping  the  negatives  wrapped  in  paper  was,  he 
believed,  beneficial.  Imperfect  washing  away  of  hypo  was  a 
well-marked  cause  of  an  especial  kind  of  splitting.  He  thought 
negatives  kept  in  the  pressure-frames,  being  protected  from  the 
sudden  effect  of  changes  of  temperature,  were  safe. 

Mr.  Goode,  on  the  contrary,  had  found  many  of  his  com- 
mence their  cracking  career  in  the  pressure-frame. 

Mr.  Peter  le  Neve  Foster  asked  if  any  experiment  had 
been  tried  with  films  of  varnish  alone,  to  see  if  they  cracked. 

Mr.  England  said  that  imperfect  washing,  so  often  suggested 
as  a cause,  certainly  was  not  so  in  his  case,  as  he  washed  the 
negatives  himself,  aud  was  most  careful. 

Mr.  Goode  said  he  could  bear  similar  testimony. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  the  subject  was  too  complex  to  be  solved 
by  any  general  statement.  The  ridges,  he  thought,  were, 
beyond  question,  due  to  damp.  There  was  the  special  crack 
which  he  knew  well  as  described  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  which  was 
due  to  hypo.  He  had  no  doubt  that  sudden  change  of  condi- 
tions was  a cause  of  cracking,  and  the  more  carefully  negatives 
had  been  preserved  prior  to  such  change,  the  more  likely  they 
would  be  to  suffer.  He  remombered  a case,  which  Mr.  Blan- 
chard also  know  of,  in  which  a box  of  nogativos  in  good  condi- 
tion having  stood  by  the  stove  during  the  day,  and  being  then 
left  in  the  glass-room  during  a cold  night,  all  were  covered 
with  the  ridge-like  cracks.  Mr.  Goode’s  case  was  a similar 
illustration. 

Mr.  Goode  said  he  found  that  negatives  on  green  glass 
escaped,  whilst  those  on  white  glass  suffered. 

Mr.  Hughes  had  escaped  the  evil  since  he  abolished  plate- 
boxes,  and  kept  the  negatives  in  envelopes  in  open  racks. 

Mr.  Henderson  kept  his  negatives  in  parcels  of  paper,  .and 
had  none  cracked. 

Mr.  England  never  found  a film  split  which  bad  been  re- 
varnished.  Ho  thought  it  was  a good  time  to  clean  off  tho 
stained  varnish,  and  varnish  again. 

Mr.  Spiller  referred  to  a paper  he  read  before  the  Society 
in  1863,  describing  a method  of  curing  the  ridge-like  cracks,  by 
submitting  the  negative  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol.  He  then 
referred  to  the  practice  of  various  distinguished  photographers 
in  keeping  tho  negatives  in  a dry  warm  room,  out  of  contact 
with  outer  walls  ; and  also  mentioned  the  conclusions  of  the 
recent  varnish  committee  at  Berlin. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  had  kept  negatives  in  various  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  from  29°  to  97°,  and  they  had  had  little 
washing  aud  much  washing  without  any  cracking,  except  in 
one  series,  which  in  that  case  was  clearly  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  collodion,  as  all  produced  with  the  collodion  of  one  maker 
at  the  time  cracked,  and  these  only. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  some  interesting  instanta- 
neous photographs  taken  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kibble  on 
collodio-albumen  plates,  and  brought  out  by  many  hours’ 
development. 
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Mr.  Rogerson  showed  a couple  of  large  copying  cameras 
with  many  novel  and  useful  features. 

Mr.  Beasley  showed  some  fine  views  of  Gibraltar  taken  on 
Fothergill  plates. 

The  hour  being  late,  Mr.  Dunmore’s  paper  was  postponed, 
and,  after  an  announcement  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  read  his 
experiences  in  carbon  printing  at  the  next  meeting,  and  some 
votes  of  thanks,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


tfcalk  m tin  StttMff. 

Soiree  at  the  Royal  Society.— The  annual  soiree  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  Burlington 
House.  The  rooms  of  the  Society  were  well  filled  with  an 
illustrious  company,  who  were  personally  received  by  the 
President,  General  Sir  E.  Sabine,  K.C.B.,  and  the  principal 
officers.  Several  matters  of  unusual  interest  to  photographers 
were  displayed  in  the  rooms,  the  principal  being,  without  doubt, 
the  photo-collographic  process  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  this  case 
the  whole  process  of  printing  was  clearly  demonstrated,  the 
operations  of  inking  and  pulling  the  prints  being  shown 
large  numbers  ot  specimens  proved  the  degree  to  which  the 
method  could  be  made  use  of,  as  also  the  uniform  quality  of 
the  prints  produced.  In  another  room  were  exhibited  the 
photographic  proofs  of  tho  eclipse  secured  by  Lord  Lindsay’s 
party  in  Spain,  the  pictures  being  upon  glass,  and  carefully 
illuminated  from  behind,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  spectator  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  effect  as  seen  actually  at  the  period  of 
totality.  One  of  these,  carefully  coloured  to  show  the  true 
character  of  the  protuberances  and  corona,  and  exhibited  also 
as  a transparency,  proved  a very  effective  picture.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing’s large  equatorial  telescope,  fitted  with  photographic  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  the  pictures  were  produced,  was  also 
shown,  and  attracted  numerous  visitors.  Photographs  from  the 
General  Photographic  Establishment  at  Woolwich,  and  from 
the  Department  at  Chatham,  were  shown,  as  also  some  very 
striking  portraits  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  the  late  Professor 
Miller,  together  with  other  prints  of  merit.  Mr.  Huggin’s 
spectroscope,  Dr.  Norris’s  physiological  demonstration,  and  Mr. 
Cromwell  Varley’s  electric  experiments,  were  much  appreciated, 
as  were  likewise  other  matters  of  a less  ambitious  nature,  the 
reunion  being  altogether  very  interesting  and  agreeable. 

Photography  at  the  Forthcoming  International  Ex- 
hibition.— Tho  committee  appointed  to  select  the  photographs 
for  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  consisting  of  Dr.  Diamond, 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  met  a few 
days  ago  to  examine  the  contributions  sent  in.  About  sixty 
photographers  had  sent  collections  of  pictures  for  exhibition, 
comprising  a very  fine  display  of  photographs.  The  limited 
space  devoted  to  photography  compelled  tho  exercise  of  a some- 
what rigid  selection,  space  being  available  for  not  more  than 
half  the  pictures  sent  in.  The  general  plan  adopted  was  to 
select  about  half  of  the  examples  of  each  exhibitor,  the  best 
pictures  being,  as  far  as  possible,  retained.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  space  available  will  permit  the  hanging 
ot  all  the  pictures  selected.  The  position  chosen  for  photo- 
graphs possesses  the  charm  of  loftiness,  being  within  the  dome, 
and  just  over  the  music  gallery. 


fltfrwspntouts. 

South  Devon. — As  a rule,  a somewhat  stronger  bath  is  necessary 
for  dry-plate  work  than  for  wet.  For  most  dry  processes  a 
40-grain  bath  is  desirable,  and  for  most  processes  that  strength  is 
sufficient.  It  depends  somewhat  on  circumstances,  however.  If 
you  use  a very  highly  bromized  collodion,  a stronger  bath 
than  that  may  be  used  with  advantage.  2.  The  object  of 
flooding  dry  plates  with  alcohol  and  water  previous  to  applying 
water,  is  to  permeate  as  speedily  and  perfectly  as  possible  the 
homy  and  repellent  film.  When  once  a collodion  film  has  been 
perfectly  desiccated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  render  it  again  permeable 
by  water,  which  is  apt  to  run  over  its  surface  without  penetrating, 
and  alcohol  overcomes  this  repellent  condition  much  more  readily 
than  water. 

E.  P.  (Chester). — Much  depends  on  varying  circumstances.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  six  cubic  feet  of  each  gas,  suppose  coal  gas 
be  used  for  the  hydrogen,  will  serve  for  two  hours.  In  all  cases 
the  lime  cylinder  should  be  turned  round  from  time  to  time. 

E.  S.  B. — Some  samples  of  paper  have  a tendency  to  lose  tone  in 
tho  fixing  bath.  The  best  remedy  is  to  tone  somewhat  deeper  than 
usual,  and  to  use  the  fixing  bath  as  weak  as  may  be  compatible 
with  perfect  fixation. 


L.  C. — An  ordinary  photographic  dish  is  not  suited  for  boiling  a 
silver  solution.  A vessel  made  of  earthenware  which  will  stand 
fire  is  necessary  ; one  of  the  ordinary  evaporating  dishes  used  by 
chemists  will  answer.  You  can  obtain  it  of  any  dealer  in  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  You  may  boil  over  a fire  or  over  a gas  flame. 
2.  A sand  bath  is  a vessel  containing  sand  which  is  placed  on  the 
fire,  and  a vessel  containing  tho  substance  to  be  heated  placed 
amid  the  sand.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a steady  heat  free  from 
flame  or  varying  conditions. 

Young  Photographer. — The  shade  around  the  figure  in  a vig- 
nette is  the  natural  tint  of  the  background  against  which  the 
figure  was  taken,  which  is  graduated  into  white  margin  by  means  of 
vignette  glasses,  or  other  means  of  vignette  masking.  You  will  find 
instructions  for  producing  vignettes  in  most  manuals  of  instruction. 

A Printer. — There  is  no  regular  rule  prevails  as  to  the  working 
hours  of  photographers,  nor  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  leave  off 
on  Saturdays.  In  some  establishments  we  know  that  business 
ceases  at  two  o’clock  on  Saturdays ; in  others,  continues  until 
evening  on  that  as  on  other  days.  The  justness  or  desirability  of 
employers  giving  a weekly  half-holiday  to  their  work-people  is  a 
wide  one,  and  involves  many  considerations.  We  at  all  times 
counsel  a liberal  and  kindly  policy  amongst  employers.  We  can 
quite  conceive  that  when  a good  understanding  exists  between 
employers  and  employed,  the  latter,  by  extra  energy,  care,  and 
effort  on  other  occasions,  may  compensate  employers  for  giving  the 
half-holiday.  On  the  other  hand,  assume  that  the  bargain  between 
the  parties  of  so  much  wages  for  so  many  hours  of  work  is  a just 
one,  then  to  ask  permission  to  curtail  the  number  of  hours  with- 
out reducing  the  wages  is  equivalent  to  asking  for  a gift  of  so 
much  money.  It  should  further  be  remembered  that  even  if  a 
half-holiday  be  granted,  Saturday  is,  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
most  convenient  time.  The  fact  that  city  houses  and  other  busi- 
ness establishments  close  early  on  that  <Jay  gives  the  attendants 
in  such  houses  leisure  to  sit  for  portraits,  and  hence  it  is  often  the 
very  time  when  the  photographer  feels  the  imperative  duty  of 
remaining  open  to  oblige  customers.  Photographers  have  so  much 
enforced  idleness  during  bad  weather,  that  many  of  them  cannot 
afford  holidays  when  the  sun  shines. 

F.  P. — There  are  many  very  effectual  methods  of  cleaning  glass 
plates,  and  also  several  effective  methods  of  dispensing  with  very 
careful  cleaning.  Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plate  to 
begin  with.  New  glass  wo  should  clean  simply  with  alcohol  and 
rotten-stone,  or  whiting,  applied  with  a tuft  of  cotton-wool,  and 
rubbed  off  with  a perfectly  clean  linen.  For  old  plates  nitric  acid, 
or  strong  cyanide,  made  into  a thin  paste  with  whiting,  answers 
well.  There  are  many  other  methods ; but  these  we  have  most 
commonly  used.  The  preliminary  coating  with  dilute  albumen, 
or  tunicare,  also  answers  well,  and  renders  care  in  cleaning  the 
plate  of  less  importance.  2.  Gold  from  old  toning  baths  is  easily 
recovered.  The  method  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  we  have  often  described,  is  very  easily  applied.  Pyro- 
gallic  acid  also  answers  well.  Making  the  solution  alkaline,  and 
boiling  in  a florence  flask,  will  reduce  the  gold. 

II.  Brill. — Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  experience  you  have  had. 
The  coffee  process  is,  perhaps,  the  most  simple  process  for  keeping 
a few  weeks.  The  Fothergill  process  is  similar  in  simplicity  and 
keeping  qualities.  The  gum-gallic  process  is  better  where  longer 
keeping  qualities  are  desired.  2.  There  is  no  photographic 
journal  issued  in  Canada. 

Willie  Jackson.— You  need  not  register  an  enlargement  from  a 
negative  to  protect,  if  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken  with  the 
original  photograph.  2.  You  cannot  legally  copy  a copyright 
picture  without  tho  consent  of  tho  owner  of  the  copyright,  no 
matter  who  may  desire  you.  You  had  better  get  the  gentleman 
to  sit  to  you  direct.  3.  You  cannot  legally  copy,  in  large  size 
or  small,  a copyright  engraving.  4.  Glue  for  mounting  prints  is 
the  same  as  that  used  by  joiners,  but  of  the  best  quality.  The 
material  applied  to  the  back  of  postage  stamps  is  dextrine. 
6.  There  is  a fair  demand  for  photographic  portraiture  at  present, 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  during  what  was  termed  the  card  mania 
about  half-a-dozen  years  ago. 

A.  K.  K. — There  are  two  methods  of  fuming:  one  consists  in 
placing  a little  ammonia  in  a saucer  at  the  bottom  of  an  air-tight 
box,  pinning  a piece  of  sensitive  paper  to  the  lid,  and  closing  the 
box  for  ten  minutes  ; another  consists  in  fuming  the  pads,  which 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  tho  paper  in  tho  pressure- frame.  In 
this  case,  the  pads  are  kept  previously  shut  up  in  a box,  with 
either  liquid  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  2.  Tho  paper 
should  be  quito  dry  before  fuming.  3.  The  advantage  is,  that 
with  wenk  baths,  and  little  or  no  free  nitrate  on  the  paper,  rich 
vigorous  prints  are  obtained.  4.  A porcelain  evaporating-dish, 
made  for  tho  purpose,  placed  over  a suitable  gas  jet,  or  a clean, 
hot.  fire,  is  best  for  boiling  down  a bath. 

II.  Tilly.— The  proportions  are  generally  pretty  good,  but  we 
should  prefer  the  width  12  feet  instead  of  10  feet,  and  the  height 
at  ridge  14  feet  instead  of  13  feet.  Tho  glass  north  side  and  roof 
will  do  well.  As  direct  sunlight  is  hotter  kept  out  of  the  dark 
room,  even  through  vellow  glass,  a north  window  is  best. 

C.  R.  VV’.— Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next 
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M.  DE  CONSTANT  ON  DRY  PROCESSES. 

W E commence,  in  the  present  number,  a series  of  papers  on 
dry-plate  photography  by  Mods.  A.  dc  Constant,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  gum-coffee  process,  which  he  has  worked 
out  with  so  much  care  and  success.  The  remarks  and  in- 
structions of  M.  de  Constant  possess  the  especial  value  of 
being  the  dicta  not  only  of  an  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
experimentalist,  but  of  a skilful  practical  worker  of  very 
fine  taste.  It  has,  unfortunately,  happened  occasionally, 
in  connection  with  dry  plate  photography,  that  those  who 
have  experimented  and  written  the  most  have  practically 
effected  the  least;  and  when,  by  chance,  their  work  has 
been  seen,  it  has  been  found  of  a very  low  standard  indeed. 
Some  of  the  ablest  drv-plate  workers  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  but  little  to  say  in  relation  to  their  operations. 
It  is  a fortunate  conjunction,  therefore,  to  find  the  inde- 
fatigable experimentalist,  the  skilful  worker,  and  the  able 
writer  united  in  one  person.  M.  de  Constant  has,  for 
years  past,  experimented  carefully  with  all  the  dry  pro- 
cesses ; and,  after  mature  experience,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  combination  of  coffee  and  gum  unites  the 
largest  number  of  desirable  qualities  : simplicity,  certainty, 
rapidity,  and  excellence  of  result.  We  have  been 
favoured,  from  time  to  time,  with  many  examples  of  its 
results,  possessing  most  admirable  qualities,  some  instan- 
taneous street  scenes  before  us  equalling  the  majority  of 
similar  subjects  we  have  seen  produced  by  meaus  of  wet 
collodion. 

In  simplicity,  this  process  leaves  little  to  be  desired  : a 
plate  is  coated,  excited,  washed,  coated  with  the  preser- 
vative, and  dried.  It  is  then  ready  for  exposure,  and  will 
keep  a few  weeks.  The  exposure,  as  estimated  by  M.  de 
Constant,  is  about  three  times  that  of  wet  collodion.  In 
saying  this,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  author  gives 
a thorough  exposure,  securing  detail,  softness,  aud  har- 
mony throughout,  and  not  simply  the  hard,  black-and- 
white  pictures  too  often  produced  on  dry  plates ; and, 
judging  from  the  examples  before  us — for,  except  experi- 
mentally, we  have  not  worked  the  process  to  any  great 
extent  ourselves — the  especial  tendency  of  the  method  in 
question  is  to  produce  thoroughly  harmonious  pictures. 

In  reading  M.  de  Constant’s  experiences  with  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  curious  to  note  how  nearly  they  coincide  with 
those  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  dry-plate 
experimentalists,  Dr.  Ilill  Norris.  The  use  of  a powdery 
collodion,  the  necessity  of  retaining  a porous,  permeable 
condition  of  film,  are  conditions  in  the  operations  of  both 
gentlemen ; and  there  is  a close  resemblance  in  the  sub- 
stances employed  as  preservers,  Dr.  Norris  having  used 
tannin  and  gelatine,  and  M.  de.  Constant  coffee  and  gum. 
1 he  use  of  the  coffee  and  gum  preservative  seems  to  satisfy, 
as  does  the  use  of  its  congener  gallic  acid  and  gum,  two 


cardinal  conditions  of  success  in  dry-plate  photography, 
and  meets  the  chemical  and  mechanical  necessities  of  the 
case.  Dr.  Vogel,  as  our  readers  remember,  discovered,  a 
few  years  ago.  that  the  necessary  condition  to  render 
iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light  was  the  presence  of  some 
body  having  an  affinity  for  iodine,  with  which  it  might 
combine  when  separated  from  the  silver.  Hence  free 
nitrate  of  silver  was  necessary  in  the  wet  process,  and 
some  body  which  might  perform  a similar  office  in  the  dry 
processes.  Gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  caffeine,  and  similar 
bodies  possess  such  an  affinity,  and  absorb  the  iodine 
liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  silver  ; and 
these  substances  preserve  the  best  chemical  conditions, 
whilst  the  mechanical  condition  of  ready  permeability  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  gum  and  sugar  added  to  the 
solution. 

Besides  containing  fully  detailed  particulars  of  all  the 
operations,  with  comments  on  their  rationale,  some  impor- 
tant points  of  novelty  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Constant’s 
papers,  especially  in  relation  to  development,  to  which 
point  he  attaches  considerable  importance.  Commencing 
with  alkaline  development,  he  has  found  that  it  may  be 
supplemented  with  great  advautage  by  meaus  of  an  iron 
solution,  which,  in  case  of  short  exposure,  is  invaluable  in 
forcing  development.  For  details  of  this,  and  other  parts 
of  the  process,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
themselves,  as  our  aim  is  not  to  epitomise,  but  to  call 
attention  to  them,  aud  to  the  repeated  evidence  we  have 
had  of  the  excellence  of  the  process,  in  the  charming 
specimens  we  have  received  from  time  to  time,  including 
almost  every  class  of  subjects,  from  instantaneous  pictures 
to  reproductions. 


GRADUATED  BACKGROUNDS. 

The  value  of  a graduated  tint  on  the  background  of  a 
portrait  is  well  known  to  most  photographers.  It  is  not 
oidy  a. valuable  adjunct  in  securing  pictorial  effect,  but  it 
materially  adds  to  the  relief  and  force  of  the  picture,  re- 
moving the  flat  inlaid  effect  which  is  too  common  in  por- 
traits with  a background  of  one  even,  unvarying  tint. 
Various  modes  have  been  devised  of  producing  this  effect, 
such  as  painting  a graduated  tint  on  the  background 
screen,  varying  the  light  and  shadow  on  the  screen,  moving 
or  revolving  the  screen,  and  other  methods.  We  have 
recently  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  an  ex- 
ample of  the  result  of  another  mode  of  securing  this  effect, 
devised  by  Mr.  R.  Benecke,  of  St.  Louis.  It  consists  in  em- 
ployingatriangular  frame,  covered  with  white  or  grey  paper, 
to  move  over  the  background  during  the  sitting.  The  back- 
ground used  is  a dark  one,  and  the  light-coloured  triangular 
screen  being  kept  in  motion  in  front  of  the  part  where  a 
lighter  tint  is  required,  the  effect  is  produced  without  any 
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definite  line  or  edge  being  produced.  The  triangular 
screen  must,  of  course,  be  furnished  with  a handle — for 
convenience,  a somewhat  long  one — and  its  use  entrusted 
t)  a second  attendant.  The  light  may  thus  be  introduced 
in  any  portion  of  the  background  where  it  may  be  required 
to  produce  the  desired  relief.  A screen  of  dark  or  black 
velvet  might,  in  a similar  manner,  be  used  to  introduce 
dark  tints  into  the  picture,  where  it  may  be  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  chiaroscura. 

o 

VIGNETTE  PORTRAITS:  HOW  TO  LIGHT  AND 
HOW  TO  PRINT  THEM. 

BV  GEORGE  CROUGIITON. 

Altuouoh  the  vignette  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
many  styles  of  photographic  portraiture,  and  one  that  is 
now  becoming  very  popular,  I think  the  consideration  of 
their  improvement  artistically  has  almost  entirely  been  over- 
looked by  photographers  generally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advent  of  Mons.  Salomon’s  pic- 
tures, while  stimulating  photographers  to  improve  their 
full  and  three-quarter  portraits,  has  caused  the  vignette  to 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I know  there  are  many  who  think 
that  a vignette  portrait  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
produce,  for  I have  more  than  once  heard  it  remarked  that 
they  would  much  rather  take  a vignette,  because  it  was  no 
trouble  : there  was  no  posing,  or  arrangement  of  accessories 
wanted  This  is  true  to  a certain  extent,  but  there  are 
other  things  that  require  thought  and  taste  in  almost  as 
great  a degree  as  a full-length.  There  must  be  quite  as 
careful  a study  of  the  lighting,  as  in  a full-length  portrait, 
and  although  a bad  pose  may  not  be  so  conspicuous,  a 
graceful  and  easy  pose  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  a 
good  vignette.  Then  the  vignetting  in  the  priuting  requires 
great  taste  and  judgment,  for  it  is  quite  easy  for  the 
printer  to  spoil  efforts  aimed  at  by  the  operator.  To  a 
man  that  uses  the  so-called  vignetting  glasses,  it  may  seem 
an  easy  thing  enough  to  vignette  a portrait ; but  I contend 
that  such  are  not  vignettes,  they  are  simply  ovals,  not  sharp 
at  the  edges.  1 think  there  is  nothing  so  abominable  in 
the  eyes  of  an  artist  as  the  regular  oval  these  glasses 
produce. 

A vignette  head  should  be  lighted  in  such  a way  that 
there  should  be  no  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  ; the 
whole  should  be  soft  and  round,  and,  at  the  same  t.ime,  it 
should  not  lack  brilliancy,  but  the  whole  should  bo  less 
solid  than  would  be  required  if  it  had  a dark  background 
behind  it. 

I have  noticed,  in  the  productions  of  photographers  who 
have  aimed  at  softness,  a tendency  to  flatness  and  loss  of 
brilliancy ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  that  aims  at 
brilliancy  has  a tendency  to  hardness  and  strong  contrasts. 
I think  this  is  entirely  due  to  a mistaken  idea  about  the 
exposure.  In  both  cases,  if  the  photographer  aiming  at 
softness  gets  a soft  light  upon  his  model,  and  gives  a full 
exposure,  there  must  be  loss  of  brilliancy  ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  aiming  at  brilliancy  lights  his  model  boldly, 
and  does  not  give  a full  exposure,  he  must  lose  softness. 
Now.  my  idea  is,  that  if  a head  is  lighted  so  that  it  has 
a good  bold  round  shadow,  with  not  too  dominant  a side- 
light, and  a full  exposure  be  given,  both  softness  and 
brilliancy  will  be  the  result.  Fora  vignette,  in  my  opinion, 
the  light  should  be  more  evenly  distributed,  and  very 
strong  shadows  should  be  avoided they  should  be  altogether 
lighter,  softer,  and  more  ethereal  (if  I may  so  use  the  word). 
Then,  again,  they  should  not  be  too  large  for  the  paper 
they  aie  on.  I am  led  to  say  this  because  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  put  heads  upon  cartes  that  ought  rightly 
to  be  on  10-8  paper.  This  is  preposterous  ; you  never  see 
anists  spoil  a head  by  putting  it  on  too  small  a paper;  on 
the  contrary,  they  sometimes  go  to  the  opposit;  extreme  ; 
but  it  is  far  better  to  see  a small  head  on  a large  paper  than 
vice  versa.  A one  inch  head  is  quite  large  enough  for  a 
carte  vignette. 


But  it  is  in  the  background  that  the  chief  improvement 
would  be  made.  Thepioper  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  background  of  a vignette  is  its  chief  charm.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  an  artist  has  to  contend  with 
in  the  production  of  a vignette  portrait,  particularly  if  it 
is  done  in  chalk  ; but  the  difficulty  to  the  photographer 
is  not  nearly  so  great,  for,  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  the 
effect  mainly  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  touch  and 
masterly  handling  of  his  chalk,  the  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it  at  once,  for  there  must  be  nosupplementary 
touches ; but,  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  it  only 
requires  him  to  know  what  to  do,  and  the  various  means 
of  doing  it  will  only  require  the  exercise  of  oidinaty  judg- 
ment aud  taste  to  suggest  themselves.  On  no  account  should 
a dark  background  be  used,  nor  should  it  be  too  light ; it 
should  be  dark  enough  to  relieve  the  lighted  side  of  the 
face,  and  light  enough  for  the  shaded  side  to  come  forward 
from  it,  but  it  should  not  be  of  an  even  tint — that  is,  the 
same  onesid:  as  the  other.  I will  explain  the  principle 
upon  which  the  light  and  shade  upon  the  background  is 
based,  and  the  application  will  suggest  itself. 

We  will  suppose  a head  placed  before  a background  of  a 
medium  tint,  lighted  by  one  direct  ray  of  light,  as  from  a 
window  in  an  artist’s  studio;  the  background  would  receive 
that  light  obliquely.  The  light  that  falls  upon  the  face  does 
not  reach  the  background  on  the  side  the  light  comes  from, 
therefore  the  lighted  side  of  the  face  is  relieved  by  the 
shaded  part  of  the  background ; but,  passing  behind  the 
head,  it  lights  the  background  on  the  shaded  side  of  the 
head,  at  once  throwing  the  whole  head  forward.  But  left 
as  it  is,  the  picture  wants  balance  ; it  is  all  shade  one  side, 
and  all  light  the  other;  but  letting  the  light  finish  its 
work,  we  see  the  shadow  of  the  head  thrown  upon  the  back- 
ground, just  by  the  shoulders,  which  gives  the  balance 
wanted  ; so  by  merely  acting  upon  these  principles  of 
light  and  shade,  we  have  what  is  wanted,  the  head  relieved, 
and  coming  forward  from  the  background,  aud  the  back- 
ground itself  playing  the  most  important  part  in  that 
effect. 

I will  close  this  paper  with  a few  words  upon  the 
methods  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  this  effect  in 
photographic  portraiture.  One  of  the  simplest  is  the  use  of 
a card  with  a proper-shaded  opening,  and  the  use  of 
cotton-wool.  Another  and  butter  method  was  describe  l by 
Mr.  V.  Blanchard  at  the  South  London  Society  some  time 
aco  ; it  consists  in  the  use  of  flake  white  on  the  glass  side 
of  the  negative,  and  worked  with  the  fingers  into  a regular 
grain  in  the  shape  required.  But  decidedly  the  best  way 
would  be  to  have  a background  painted  on  purpose  on  a 
light  grey  ground,  with  a little  hatching  of  a darker  colour 
where  the  cast  shadow  should  fall. 

If  these  few  remarks  should  have  the  effect  of  calling  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  a style  of  picture  which  will 
pay  for  trouble  spent  on  its  improvement,  I shall  not 
have  written  in  vain. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

On  Testing  Silver  Solutions. 

On  Testing  Silver  Solutions.  — Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  instruction  there  is  made  accessible  to  the  photo- 
grapher of  the  present  day  in  the  way  of  books,  periodicals 
exhibitions,  &c.,  there  is  a great  deal  of  walking  iu  the 
dark  ; and  in  no  part  of  his  manipulations  is  the  photo- 
grapher more  puzzled  and  bewildered  than  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  mysterious  mixture,  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
The  more  of  a mixture  there  is  made  of  it  the  more  mys- 
terious it  becomes  too.  I am  constantly  receiving  complaints 
from  pa- ties  like  the  following  ; — 

‘ What  is  the  matter  with  my  nitrate  solution,  that  I 
cannot  get  intensity?  I have  tested  it  with  the  hydro- 
meter, and  it  indicates  40,  50,  or  GO  grains  st.’ong  ; and  yet, 
to  save  my  life,  1 cannot  get  a proper  negative  with  it.” 
Another  : — “ Fleasc  examine  the  prints  1 send  you.  They 
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have  every  evidence  of  a weak  silvering  solution,  an  1 yet  ! 
habitually  keep  up  the  strength  of  my  silver  to  40  or  45 
grains.  Why  the  trouble  ? Is  ray  hydrometer  probably  at 

fault  ?” 

Now  we  all  know,  or  we  should  if  we  do  not,  that  a bath 
when  new — 40  grains  strong — will  work  with  perfect  sati  - 
faction  ; but  after  it  has  been  used  for  a time  it  fails  to  giv 
good  results  until  the  hydrometer  indicates  45  to  50  grains 
strength.  The  reason  of  'his  is,  that  the  hydrometer  shows 
only  density  or  specific  gravity  ; aud  if  is  a common  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a hydrometer  will  tell  the  actual 
amount  of  silver  in  any  given  solution,  no  matter  whal  the 
density  of  that  solution  is. 

The  silver  te  -t,  or  hydrometer,  in  common  use  in  this 
country,  consists  of  a sort  of  beaker  gbss,  for  holding  a 
quantity  of  the  solution  to  be  tested,  and  a mercury  bulb 

, , with  a glass  scale  attached.  We  call  it  the  argeuto- 

bydrometer.  The  scale  of  the  argento-hydrometer  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  first  floated 
in  pure  wati  r at  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  point  to 
which  it  sinks  marked  ; this  is  the  zero  of  the  scale 
(see  fig.  1).  It  is  then  placed  successively  in  solutions 
of  the  same  temperature,  containing  10.  20,  30,  &c., 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  the 
different  points  to  which  it  sinks  carefully  marked 
The  points  are,  when  the  scale  is  to  indicate  1 grain 
for  each  degree,  the  10,  20,  and  30  degrees,  &c.,  of 
the  scale.  The  intermediate  single  degrees  are  put 
in  by  simply  dividing  off  into  ten  equal  spaces. 

This  instrument,  thus  prepared,  tyin  be  used  to 
test  any  other  pure  solution  of  a soluble  salt ; but,  as 
these  solutions  vary  veiy  much  in  density  when  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  grains  of  the  different 
salts  dissolved  in  them — for  example,  a solution  con- 
taining 20  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  does  not 
test  the  same  as  one  containing  20  grains  of  hypo 
soda — a table  of  corrections  is  required.  Such  a table 
accompanies  the  argento-hydrometer.  The  instrument 
has  no  discriminating  or  selecting  power;  lu-nce,  if 
the  two  solutions  just  named  were  mixed  together,  no 
table  could  be  made  which  would  give,  from  the 
indication  on  the  stem,  the  number  of  grains  of  the 
one,  and  the  number  of  grains  of  the  other,  contained 
in  each  ounce  of  it. 

When  a silver  bath  is  new,  the  reading  of  the 
hydrometer  can  be  relied  upon;  but  in  working,  as 
every  plate  abstracts  silver  by  the  formation  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silve : in  the  collodion  film,  and 
adds  nitrates  of  potassa,  cadmium,  &c.,  according  as 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassa  cadmium,  have  been 
used  as  excitants,  we  have  an  impure  solution,  in 
Fig.  2.  which  the  above  salts,  as  they  increase  its  density,  test 
by  the  hydrometer  as  so  much  silver,  and  we  cannot  tell, 
from  its  indications,  how  much  nitrate  of  silver  alone  it 
contains.  The  older  the  bath,  the  more  impure  the  solution, 
and  the  more  unreliable  this  manner  of  testing  becomes. 
The  reason  of  this  I have  given  above. 

It  is  well  known  that  different  bo  lies  of  the  same  weight 
are  of  different  sizes  ; and,  again,  that  bodies  of  the  same 
size  have  different  weights — as,  for  instance,  a pouud  of 
lead  is  smaller  than  a pound  of  wax,  and  a piece  of  lead 
weighs  more  than  a piece  of  wax  of  the  same  size.  When 
the  weights  of  different  bodies  are  compared  to  the  weight 
of  equal  volumes  of  water,  we  have  what  is  called  their 
specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold  is  19.3  — 
that  is,  1 cubic  inch  or  foot  of  gold  weighs  19.3  titms  more 
than  a like  bulk  of  water  ; and  when  the  specilie  gravity  of 
an  acid  is  given  as  1.4,  it  means  that  a cubic  inch,  or  a 
pint,  or  any  other  measure  of  it,  weig' s 1.4  times  more  than 
an  equal  measure  of  water.  We  have,  in  the  hydromete’, 
a quick  means  of  finding  specific  gravities  of  liquids.  If 
we  float  it  in  liquids  of  different  densities,  it  will  sink  to 
different  depths  in  them,  but  always  so  far  until  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  displaced  liquid  equals  the  weight  of  the 


whole  instrument.  As  the  same  liquid  varies  in  density, 
according  to  its  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
standard,  which  is  usually  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  all  solu- 
tions should  bo  made  of  the  proper  temperature  before 
testing. 

There  are  methods,  however,  of  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  any  solution,  pure  or  impure  ; one  of  the  moat 
accurate  of  which  i3,  the  one  intro  luced  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and 
which,  I believe,  you  have  described  to  your  readers.  If 
you  have  not,  I hope  you  will  bring  it  to  their  attention. 

There  is  also  another  accurate  instrument.  Dr.  \V.  H. 
Pile,  of  Philadelphia,  manufactures  a “ volumetric  silver- 
test, ” which  is  much  simpler  than  Dr.  Vogel’s,  as  it  consists 
of  but  a single  tube,  and  is  almost  as  correct.  In  using  it, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  tube  A to 
the  point  O with  the  silver  solution  to 
be  tested ; then  add  the  test  solution 
(unde  by  dissolving  140  grains  of  well- 
dried  rock  salt  in  1 pint  of  distilled  water 
at  60°  Fah  , and  adding  to  the  ebar  solu- 
tion 2 grains  of  bichromate  of  potassa), 
freely  at  first,  afterwards  gradually,  dos- 
ing the  tube  with  the  thumb,  and  shaking 
well  after  each  addition,  until,  after  allow- 
ing the  precipitate  to  settle,  no  more 
cloudiness  is  produced  by  a drop  of  the 
test.  The  level  at  which  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  stands  gives  the  number  of  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  each  ounce 
of  the  solution  (see  fig.  2). 

There  is  also  an  “ easy  method  of  test- 
ing, which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
photographer,”  for  which  I am  indebted 
to  our  eminent  Philadelphia  chemist, 

Mr.  James  F.  Magel,  as  well  as  tor  some  of  the  hints  above. 
The  only  articles  required  are,  an  8-oz.  narrow-mouth  bottle, 
a graduate  glass,  and  some  common  table  salt. 

The  test  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  55  grains  of  well- 
dried  salt  in  1 pint  of  water.  Measure  into  the  8-oz  bottle 
£ oz.  of  the  silver  solution,  and  add  to  it  carefully,  from  a 
clean  graduate  glass,  shaking  well  after  each  addition,  the 
test  solution,  until  no  cloudiness  is  producer!.  If  it  takes 
1 oz.  of  this  solution,  it  contains  10  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce;  if  2,  it  contains  20  grains;  and  so  also  of 
fractional  parts  : 3£  oz.  shows  31^-  grains  ; 34  oz.  35  grains, 
&c.  As  every  1 oz.  of  solution  used  shows  10  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  ounces,  and  parts  of  an  ounce,  by  10,  to 
give  the  required  result.  A 2-oz.  graduate  glass  is  the  best 
size  to  use,  as  it  is  so  graduated  as  to  show  4 oz.  readily  ; 
and,  as  every  £ oz.  of  test  solution  equals  ly  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  this  test  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  If  about  the  number  of  grains  in  the 
solution  is  known,  add  at  once  nearly  the  required  quantity 
of  the  test,  and  afterwards  small  quantities  at  a time. 
Supposing  it  to  contain  about  40  grains,  add  34  ounces  of 
the  salt  solution,  shake  well — and,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  process,  it  requires  hard  shaking  to  get  the  chloride 
of  silver  to  precipitate  out  and  leave  the  liquid  clear  ; then 
add,  from  an  exact  measured  ounce,  about  4 at  a time,  until 
the  precipitation  is  complete.  Add  the  quantity  used  to 
the  first  34  ounces,  multiply  by  10,  and  we  have  the  num- 
ber of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  before  sufficient  of  the  salt 
solution  has  been  used,  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  is  quite  bulky;  but,  when  shaken  up,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  last  required  quantity,  it  becomes  much  denser, 
and  settles  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  This  is  a good  indica- 
tion of  enough  solution  having  beer;  used.  One  or  two  trials 
of  this  process  will  give  all  the  experience  required  to 
enable  any  one  to  do  it  easily  and  quickly. 

If  the  silver  solution  contains  ammonia — an  ammonia- 
nitrate  solution,  as  it  is  termed — after  measuring  off  a 4 °f- 
of  it  into  the  8-oz.  bottle,  make  acid  with  a little  pure  nitric 
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acid,  and  then  proceed  in  precisely  the  some  way  as  above 
explained. 

Dr.  Vogel's,  Dr.  Pile’s,  and  the  “easy"  methods  canuot 
be  used  i*  the  solutions  contain  salts  of  lead  or  mercury  ; 
but  as  these  salts  are  not  used  by  photographers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  processes  by  which  such  solutions  can  be 
tested,  requiring,  as  they  do,  some  knowledge  of  chemical 
manipulation. — Yours  truly,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE 
LANTERN. 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic,  contains 
a capital  series  of  articles  on  colouring  magic  laDtern 
slides.  The  right  to  reproduction  is  reserved,  doubtless  for 
separate  republication.  We  venture  to  extract,  however, 
some  remarks  on  photographic  slides,  which,  whilst  we 
cannot  altogether  endorse  in  all  respects,  will  be  found 
suggestive  to  our  readers.  Having  described  his  mode  of 
treating  outline  drawings,  he  proceeds  : — 

“ Now  for  the  photographs;  and  here  I fear  I am  in- 
truding on  ‘ Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,’  but  not  ‘ picking  up 
gold  aud  silver;’  sol  trust  Tiddler  and  Co.  will  be  merciful, 
when  I affirm  that  for  dissolving  views  I greatly  prefer  a 
highly-finished  hand-painted  slide ; and  I entreat  my 
friends  to  believe,  that  after  some  little  experience  as  an 
exhibitor,  1 am  strengthened  in  my  preference  by  the 
opinion  of  some  very  excellent  connoisseurs.  Notwith- 
standing, I feel  strongly  wrth  a 1 classes  of  photographers. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I could  not  handle  my  pencil  so 
deftly,  I myself  was  a photographer,  and  quite  enthusiastic; 
so  fascinated  was  I that  I spared  neither  fingers,  personal 
or  house  linen,  but  sacrificed  all  to  the  cause,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  the  ladies  who  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be 
interested  in  my  belongings.  For  a long  time  I encoun- 
tered a series  of  awful  failures;  but  as  1 have  a habit  of 
sticking  doggedly  to  anything  that  promises  social  enjoy- 
ment, if  I once  take  it  in  hand,  as  a matter  of  course  i was 
at  length  tolerably  successful  (as  every  one  must  be,  it 
head,  heart,  and  hand  work  well  together).  At  first  por- 
traiture seemed  to  hold  out  no  end  of  delight  ; but  I soon 
lost  patience  with  this;  not  that  the  bath,  the  developer, 
or  the  light  were  so  often  in  fault  as  the  sitter.  It  was 
there  the  chief  bother  lay.  Often  when  I had  obtained  a 
really  good  picture,  it  did  not  please  ; something  was  wrong 
about  the  eyes,  nose,  or  mouth;  it  was  ‘ sourlooking,’  and 
the  expression  was  not  good.  In  a word,  it  ‘ wasn’t  like’ ; 
so  I determined  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  landscapes. 
I began  with  the  memorable  folding  camera  of  poor  Archer 
carrying  my  bath,  solutions,  glass,  &c.,  within  it;  aud  manipu- 
lating inside  the  camera  through  sleeves  at  the  sides.  Every 
one  now  has  his  own  pet  method  ; but,  with  a few  slight  im- 
provements, 1 would  work  the  above  against  any  I haveevi-r 
seen  since.  (My  pictures  were  lOiu.  by  8in.).  As  1 recall  the 
old  absorbing  amusement  and  the  old  companions  in  it,  my 
heart  warms  towards  the  whole  brood  of  photographic 
artists.  But  I was  not  satisfied  ; the  cutting  sharpness  of 
the  glass  negative  always  impressed  my  eye  Unfavourably, 
so  1 abandoned  glass  for  French  negative  paper,  and  it  gave' 
me  what  1 sought.  It  was  light,  portable,  not  subject  to 
breakage  ; creasing  was  easily  prevented  ; it  required  a lon°-er 
exposure,  so  that  objects  in  motion  were  not  so  great  a nui- 
sance as  before;  aud  it  yielded  better  half  shades,  greater  nar- 
mony,  and  other  effects  which  are  so  prized  by  the  landscape 
painter,  and  which  make  a picture.  1 advance  all  this  to 
prove  that  I do  not  write  at  raudorn,  and  that  I have  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  Tne  accuracy  of  photo- 
graphy  is  beyond  all  praise  ; that  is  its  strength  ; but  it 
certa‘uly  wanting  in  half  lights,  more  especially  w|)c* 
reflected  from  all  shades  of  green,  red,  &c.,  in  the  shade; 
that  is  its  weakness.  In  colouring  photographs  for  the 
lantern  the  artist  cannot  leave  the  blank  masses  of  foliage 
and  other  void  tracts  in  shadow ; he  must  do  something 


with  them,  and,  for  my  part,  I would  rather  paint  ten  pic- 
tures first  hand  than  do  that  something.  True,  they  can  be 
exhibited  uncoloured,  but  to  judge  of  the  effect,  place  in  the 
slide-holder  of  the  other  instrument  a first  class  hand-painted 
view,  and  dissolve  the  uncoloured  photo,  into  it ; do 
this  before  a good  sprinkling  of  spectators,  and  take  their 
verdict.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I have  arrived  at  my 
conclusions,  remembering  always  that  if  I exhibited  only  to 
please  my  own  eye,  it  was  but  a sorry  pastime;  but  I myself 
like  the  paintings  best.  I have  been  told  that  some  prefer 
cold  marble  to  warm  flesh  and  blood  ; if  this  should  be  read 
by  any  who  do,  I hope  they  will  not  be  ‘werry  down’  upon 
me  for  declaring  that  I do  not. 

“ I have  attempted  to  reproduce  good  engravings,  mostly 
small  ones,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  to  avoid  the  labour 
of  outlining,  particularly  that  of  reducing,  but  the  ‘ hatch- 
ing ' had  a fearful  effect  on  the  screen,  the  picture  looking 
as  though  some  gigantic  spider  had  spun  his  web  over  it. 
However,  some  tolerable  photos,  are  sold  by  the  houses 
already  mentioned,  and  I recommend  them  also  to  the 
friends  I am  uow  especially  addressing.  Use  the  same 
colours,  &c.,  and  lay  your  tints  lightly  yet  decidedly;  do 
not  attempt  deep  shading,  but  imitate  the  colouring  of  the 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  never  use  the  knife  or  etching 
point. 

“ To  photographers  1 would  say,  with  all  due  deference, 
print  your  positives  on  glass  with  albumen,  not  collodion  ; 
if  you  exhibit  with  oil,  aud  not  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  you 
will  soon  discover  the  vast  superiority  of  the  former. 

" Another  objection  to  photos,  is  the  protecting  varnish  ; 
it  greatly  embarrasses  the  artist.  I prefer  the  freedom  which 
the  pure  surface  of  the  glass  affords. 

“Still,  for  astronomical  and  microscopic  objects,  machinery, 
statuary,  and  architectural  elevations,  photography  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  unapproachable  by  the  hand  of  the  draughts- 
man. 

“ Note. — Water-colours  are  said  to  be  most  available  for 
tinting  photos.  I have  given  the  system  a fair  and  patient 
trial,  and  cannot  recommend  it  for  glass  painting  ; but  I 
have  experimented  on  photos,  with  Judson’s  simple  dyes, 
tinting  them  as  the  stereoscopic  pictures.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  the  result,  if  not  acceptable  to  the  painter’s  eye,  is 
bright  and  pretty,  albeit  too  closely  resembling  the  colour- 
ing of  toy  books.” 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  TIIE  PRESERVATION  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  Wir.  ENGLAND.* 

Understanding  from  Mr.  Rejlander's  remarks  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Society  that  he  intends  inviting 
discussion  on  a subject  of  great  interest  to  photographers 
(viz.,  the  causes  of  an  occasional  form  of  injury  becoming 
apparent  in  their  negalives,  and  popularly  known  as  the 
splitting  of  the  film),  I am  induced  to  offer  a few  sug- 
gestions, hoping  that  other  members  may  likewise  be  dis- 
posed to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  this 
important  question. 

Although  I have  given  considerable  attention  to  this 
subject,  1 must  confess  my  inability  to  discover  the  real 
cause  of  these  disastrous  appearances,  and  am  undecided 
as  to  whether  the  fault  lay  in  the  varnish  or  the  collodion. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  I believe  it  originates  in  the 
latter  ; but  the  fault  may,  in  some  measure,  be  due  to  the 
use  of  a varnish  of  non-elastic  character.  One  important 
cause  of  injury  to  the  negative  I have,  however,  found  to 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film, 
as  the  result  of  its  contact  with  the  sensitized  paper  during 
the  printing  process.  When  the  negative,  no  longer  re- 
quired in  the  frame,  is  put  aside,  the  deliquescent  nature 
of  the  silver  and  other  salts  tends  to  induce  conditions 
favouring  the  absorption  of  moisture,  which,  without 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  splitting  of  the 


* Head  before  the  Photographic  Society,  March  14. 
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film.  The  amount  of  silver  which  will  thus  attach  itself 
to  the  negative  during  its  continued  use  may  be  inferred 
from  the  result  of  the  following  experiment : — Some  time 
ago,  when  proceeding  to  re-varnish  some  negatives  which 
had  become  much  worn.  I poured  into  a flat  dish  sev  eral 
ounces  of  alcohol,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  off  the  old 
varnish ; after  immersion  of  the  plates,  I dried  and  re- 
varnished them  in  the  usual  way  ; but  the  negatives,  on 
being  placed  again  in  the  light,  in  order  to  obtain  further 
proofs,  speedily  darkened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
useless. 

The  cause  of  this  alteration  may  be  readily  understood, 
when  we  take  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the  alcohol 
had  become  impregnated  with  the  silver  existing  in  the 
old  varnish  ; and  1 was  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 
observing  that  some  of  the  spirit,  on  being  applied  to 
paper,  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  quickly  became  dis- 
coloured. Since  these  results  were  noticed,  I have  always 
taken  the  precaution,  whenever  negatives  are  removed 
from  the  printing  frame,  and  about  to  be  stored  away,  to  j 
thoroughly  clean  the  face  with  a soft  cloth  dipped  in  water  ; 
and,  after  removing  all  injurious  matters,  rub  dry  again 
with  a clean  cloth;  and,  as  a further  precaution,  apply, 
with  a tuft  of  cotton-wool,  a little  encaustic  paste,  made 
by  dissolving  white  wax  in  turpentine  to  about  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.  The  negative  thus  treated  will  be  found 
to  withstand  the  action  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ; j 
and  another  advantage  which  follows  the  application  of 
the  wax  is,  that  the  film  does  not  seem  to  lose  its  nature 
or  become  rotten.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
negatives  should  at  all  times  be  kept  in  the  driest  apart- 
ment in  the  house. 

Since  taking  the  before-mentioned  precautions,  I have 
rarely  met  with  a damaged  negative  ; and  the  only  pos- 
sible drawback  to  this  method  is  that,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  any  retouching  on  the  film,  this  work  will 
have  been  effaced.  The  practice  of  revarnishing  an  old 
negative  when  it  has  become  worn  is  thus  a great  protec- 
tion against  the  film  splitting ; and  I would  recommend 
that,  as  often  as  this  is  adopted,  care  be  taken  to  wash 
the  film  with  several  applications  of  alcohol  after  removing 
the  old  varnish,  or  the  darkening  already  mentioned,  on 
the  exposure  of  the  negative  to  light,  will  certainly  cause 
its  destruction  after  a few  proofs  have  been  obtained. 

It  may  now  bo  asked,  What  is  the  best  to  be  done  with 
the  negative  which  has  met  with  the  injury  under  dis- 
cussion? It  is  very  annoying  on  taking  up  a valuable 
negative  which  has  been  carefully  stowed  away  to  find  that 
it  now  presents,  on  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  a 
series  of  reticulated  lines  of  every  possible  form. 
Various  substances  have  been  proposed  with  which 
to  fill  up  the  cracks  in  these  broken  films — such,  for 
instance,  as  lampblack,  plumbago,  & c. ; but  by  far  the 
best  substance  for  this  purpose  is,  in  my  opinion,  Indian 
ink.  This  pigment  is  rubbed  up  with  a little  water,  and 
applied  with  a soft  piece  of  silk,  working  it  well  into  the 
fine  lines,  and,  whilst  still  moist,  wiping  off  the  superfluous 
ink.  so  that,  if  properly  done,  no  mark  will  now  be  visible 
to  the  eye.  This  method  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  lamp- 
black, for  the  latter,  being  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  soon 
works  out  of  the  cracks ; but  I have  seen  negatives 
“ doctored”  in  my  way  from  which  upwards  of  a hundred 
proofs  have  been  obtained,  and  which  promise  to  yield 
hundreds  more,  without  showing  any  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. This  scheme,  which  is  only  so  far  satisfactory  as 
relating  to  mischief  already  done,  I cannot,  however, 
rest  satisfied  with  ; for  whilst  the  original  cause  remains 
undiscovered,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  negatives 
which  may  at  some  future  period  possess  great  historical 
value  should  be  thus  perishable.  I am  inclined  to  think 
the  fault  cannot  be  altogether  in  the  collodion, — witness 
the  transparencies,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years ; also  negatives  not  varnished  seem  very  durable. 

I have  eveu  now  some  duplicates  taken  fourteen  years  ago, 


which  are  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  they  were  first  taken. 
An  example  of  the  successful  application  of  Indian  ink  to 
a cracked  negative  film  is  submitted  for  the  inspection  of 
the  meeting. 

[The  illustration  consisted  of  a pair  of  prints  ; one  with 
fine  black  lines  apparent,  showing  the  result  of  printing 
from  the  cracked  film  ; and  the  other,  in  the  restored  con- 
dition of  the  negative,  after  the  cracks  had  been  filled  up 
with  Indian  ink.] 


TIIE  FOTIIERGILL  PROCESS  WITH  GALLIC 

ACID. 

Mr.  Beasley  gives  in  the  Society's  Journal  the  following 
details  of  his  mode  of  working  the  Fothergill  process  : — 

The  Collodion  and  Sensitizing  Bath. — I always  use  patent 
plate  glass  cleaned  with  tripoli  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
collodion  should  be  old  (about  three  months)  and  porous, 
giving  a creamy  film  ; a new  horny  collodion  is  quite 
unsuited  for  this  process,  and  fails  especially  when  the 
acid-pyro  development  is  resorted  to.  After  coating  the 
plate  with  collodion,  the  film  should  be  allowed  to  set 
well  before  immersion  in  the  silver  bath,  which  tn  ly  be  a 
35  grain  solution  made  slightly  acid.  The  sensitized  plate 
is  then  put  into  a dish  of  water  (one  pint  of  distilled 
water  being  made  to  serve  for  two  10  by  8 plates),  and 
gently  rocked  for  a miuute  or  so,  and  taken  out  and 
drained. 

The  Preservative  — Albumen  solution  composed  of  the 
white  of  one  egg  beaten  up  with  one  drachm  of  distilled 
water  and  eight  minims  of  ammonia,  using  a silver  fork. 
I prefer  keeping  it  of  this  strength,  and  dilute  it  for  use 
by  adding  two  ounces  of  distilled  water  to  one  ounce  of  the 
stock  albumen.  Or  I proceed  as  follows; — Add  a few  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  drachm  of  water  and  the  white 
of  one  egg,  stir  well  together  for  a few  minutes,  filter- 
through  muslin,  and  render  alkaline  with  twelve  minims  of 
ammonia.  This  plan  gives  a solution  which  is  at  once 
clear  and  brilliant. 

One  or  other  of  these  solutions  is  then  applied  to  the 
plate,  and  made  to  flow  evenly  over  the  surface  with  a gentle 
motion.  After  allowing  the  albumen  to  remain  on  for  about 
two  minutes,  it  is  washed  off  under  a tap  or  india-rubber- 
pipe.  Three  minutes  may  be  sufficient ; but  the  plates  can- 
not be  washed  too  much  at  this  stage  of  the  process.  They 
are  then  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a dark  box  or 
cupboard,  using  a little  chloride  of  calcium  to  absorb  the 
moisture. 

Exposure  and  Development—  For  a well-lighted  view  1 
should  give  about  eight  minutes,  with  a single  view  lens, 
| in.  stop,  and  when  away  on  a three  weeks’  tour  never  less 
than  ten  minutes.  Before  proceeding  to  develop  the  plates 
it  is  advisable  to  pour  on  a mixture  of  alcohol  atrd  water,  to 
soften  the  film,  and  afterwards  to  wash  this  off  with  water. 
The  developer  is  composed  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  2 grains 

Citric  acid...  ...  ...  •••  \ grain 

Water  1 ounce 

to  each  drachm  of  which  is  added  at  the  moment  of  use  one 
drop  of  acid  silver  solution,  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  twenty  grains  of  citric  iicid  to  the  ounce  ol 
water.  The  image  appears  very  slowly,  being  retarded  both 
by  the  albumen  and  by  the  acid  in  the  pyro  ; but  I prefer 
a gradual  development,  and  to  make  a separate  process,  of 
the  intensification,  which  is  conducted  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  developer.  If 
the  acid  in  the  pyro  be  omitted,  the  image  appears  more 
rapidly  ; but  in  the  event  of  the  full  exposure  having  been 
given,  the  picture  is  liable  to  be  flat,  especially  when  a long- 
focus  lens  has  been  used.  The  time  ordinarily  occupied  in 
the  process  of  development  is  half  an  hour,  and  the.  plate 
should  be  kept  in  motion,  for  which  purpose  I am  in  the 
habit  of  using  one  of  Mr.  Keene’s  swinging  shelves.  I'  ix 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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Alkaline  development  may  be  resorted  to  when  the  plates 
are  not  more  than  a fortnight  old  ; and  the  longest  peiiod 
during  which  I have  succeeded  in  preserving  them  by  the 
Fothergill  process  is  six  weeks.  When  I wish  to  prepare 
plates  for  long  keeping,  I adopt  the  following  slight  modi- 
fication : — Instead  of  partially  washing  the  sensitized  plates 
in  distilled  water,  I wash  them  thoroughly  under  a tap  (two 
minutes  or  longer),  and  after  applying  the  albumen,  wash 
them  again  in  the  same  manner.  I then  pour  over  the 
plates  a 3-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  which  is  allowed  to 
soak  well  in,  and  atter  draining  oft  the  excess,  dried  as 
before.  Every  dry-plate  worker  knows  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  permanence  which  is  gained  by  the  use  of  gallic 
acid;  and  the  plates  taken  out  by  me  to  Gibraltar  were 
prepared  in  this  manner.  They  are  rather  slow ; but  the 
exposure  may,  if  desired,  be  considerably  reduced  by  alkaline 
development.  The  longest  time  that  I have  ever  kept  one 
of  these  plates  was  three  and  a-quarter  years  between  pre- 
paration and  exposure.  When  L want  a quicker  process  I 
adopt  another  slight  modification,  viz.,  that  of  adding  two 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  ihe  ounce  of  collodion,  and 
leaving  the  plates  for  ten  minutes  immersed  in  the  silver 
bath.  Thoroughly  wash,  and  apply  albumen  as  before  ; 
well  wash  again,  and  develop  with  alkaline  pyro.  I have 
not  yet  tried  the  gallic  acid  on  these  plates,  but  fear  the 
sensitiveness  would  be  greatly  diminished  ; they  will  not 
keep  more  than  a few  weeks  without  it ; but  a newer  collo- 
dion may  be  used,  and  they  are  very  rapid.  The  good  effect 
of  the  application  of  albumen  can  be  seen  by  coating  half 
a sensitized  plate,  washing  off  again,  exposing,  and  deve- 
loping. Albumen  may  likewise  be  used  advantageously  in 
other  dry-plate  processes  before  applying  the  preservative. 


COFFEE  AND  OTHER  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES, 
With  Practical  Details 

Of  a New  Developer  Giving  Ease  and  Certainty. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

It  is  said  that  a gentleman  very  distinguished  in  practical 
photography — to  wit,  M.  Braun,  ofDornach — declared  once 
upon  a time  that,  having  expended  to  no  purpose  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  the  endeavour  to  find  a good  dry 
collodion  method,  he  should  henceforth  contine  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  employment  of  a wet  process. 

This  statement,  made  by  the  head  of,  perhaps,  the  largest 
industrial  photographic  establishment  in  the  world,  is  calcu- 
lated to  intimi  late  seriously  the  timid  disciples  of  dry  pro- 
cesses, and  those  disposed  to  join  that  band  ; and  it  really 
becomes  a matter  of  necessity  to  decide  whether  a means  so 
convenient  and  useful  shall  be  altogether  abandoned.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  I would  express  a very  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  M.  Braun  ever  did  pronounce  so  severe  a sen- 
tence against  the  use  of  dry  collodion  ; for,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, his  operators  have  always  worked  with  wet  plates, 
the  choice  of  this  method  of  operating  being  imposed  upon 
him  rather  by  the  exigencies  of  his  enterprise  than  from  anv 
dislike  on  his  part  to  a dry  process.  And,  indeed,  is  not 
the  reason  for  the  practice  of  wet  photography  at  once  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Braun  establishment  by  the  fact  that  the 
numerous  employes,  who  travel  to  the  most  distant  countries 
at  an  enormous  outlay,  must  know  immediately  the  true 
result  cf  their  labours  in  order  that  they  may  repeat,  il 
necessary,  their  exposures  before  quitting  the  spot?  for 
when  it  is  a question  of  an  interesting  view,  several  cliches 
of  different  dimensions  have  frequently  to  be  obtained. 

But  besides  this,  the  brother  of  M.  Braun — whom  I have 
met  on  his  rounds  fortified  with  rare  courage  and  skill  to 
withstand  the  disagreeables  and  inconveniences  occasioned 
by  his  improvised  tent  and  laboratory — has  himself  assured 
me  that  were  he  cognizant  of  a dry  process  so  certain  and 
efficient  as  the  one  by  means  of  which  my  negatives  were 
obtained,  ho  should  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  it  very 


often.  Thus  there  is  yet  hope  for  believing  that  the  dry 
process  is  not  irrevocably  condemned  at  Dornach. 

But  another  reproach  against  dry  plate3  has  been  made 
by  M.  Moll,  who  advocates  their  banishment  by  photo- 
graphers. Without  disputing  the  fact  that  he  has  obtained 
by  their  aid  some  very  excellent  results,  this  photographer 
enters  into  a statement  of  the  tedious  and  lengthy  nature  of 
the  prepa-ation  of  the  plates,  enumerating,  one  after  the 
other,  the  many  manipulations  which  are  necessary.  M. 
Moll  easily  arrives  in  this  manner  at  a total  of  time  and 
trouble  which  he  represents  to  be  much  greater  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  manipulation  of  wet  plates  out  of  doors.  Now 
we  know  very  well  that  he  who  says  too  much  says,  indeed, 
nothing  at  all ; for  if  one  occupies,  as  in  my  own  case,  a 
couple  of  hours  for  the  preparation  of  a dozen  dry  plates, 
then  their  subsequent  exposure  (even  in  localities  of  a most 
inaccessible  character)  may  be  regarded  as  but  a promenade, 
and  a dozen  or  fifteen  views  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  no 
trouble  whatever,  the  plates,  moreover,  being  capable  of 
development  as  easily  as  wet  collodion  negatives.  I should 
be  very  sorry,  for  my  own  part,  if,  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work,  I were  compelled  to  go  forth  with  an  assistant,  eucum- 
beied  by  an  enormous  quantity  of  baggage  requiring  to  be 
set  up  and  taken  down  for  each  view,  and  to  be  incon- 
venienced, furthermore,  by  the  heat,  and  other  well-known 
difficulties.  And  I fully  believe  that  if,  in  the  two  cases,  I 
carefully  compared  the  time,  labour,  and  cost  expended,  the 
wet  process  would  certainly  come  off  second  best. 

There  is,  indeed,  only  one  serious  argument  that  can  be 
maintained  against  the  dry  mode  of  working  ; viz.,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result.  Now,  as  regards  this  poiut,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  mode  of  operating  I now  em- 
ploy is  so  sure  and  simple  as  to  rival,  in  these  respects,  the 
wet-plate  process,  aud  to  yield  prints  of  even  superior 
quality  to  negatives  taken  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Then,  touching  the  preservation  of  the  dry  plates  for  a long 
period  in  good  condition.  This  has  already  been  guaranteed 
by  bona  fide  traders,  and  affirmed  bv  operators  in  whom  un- 
bounded confidence  may  be  placed  ; and  if  to  these  I may 
be  permitted  to  add  my  own  experience,  I would  say  that 
plates  produced  by  the  method  I advocate  may  be  kept  with- 
out diminution  of  sensitiveness,  or  other  alteration,  for  a 
period  of  two  months  or  more.  And  if  I can  sufficiently 
rely  upon  the  experiments  which  I have  made  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  the  collodion  alone  that 
this  question  depends. 

If  I were  asked  to  point  out  from  among  the  many  dry 
processes  that  which  I considered  the  most  efficient,  my 
reply  would  be  to  the  effect  that  for  some  time  past  photo- 
graphers have  given  too  much  consideration  to  the  question 
of  rapidity,  for  a long  experience  of  the  matter  has  proved 
to  me  that  very  rapid  processes  are,  as  a rule,  uncertain,  and 
beset  with  practical  difficulties.  If  one  wants  a simple  and 
certain  process,  it  is  inadvisable  to  bargain  for  a very  short 
exposure,  for  the  artistic  effect  will  certainly  not  lose  by  a 
few  seconds  more  of  po3e.  In  general,  it  is  the  custom  with 
the  greater  number  of  dry  processes  to  calculate  the  exposure 
at  four  or  five  times  that  of  a wet  plate,  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same.  But,  by  employing  certain  pre- 
parations, and  especially  those  in  which  gum  plays  a part, 
the  period  may  be  reduced  by  one-third,  or  even  one-half, 
without  jeopardizing  the  certainty  of  the  result.  This  re- 
duction appears  to  me  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  wrong,  to 
my  thinking,  to  press  the  point  of  rapidity  any  further. 
The  great  utility  of  dry  collodion  for  copying  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art.  necessitating  long  exposures,  its  superior- 
ity over  wet  plates  in  the  rendering  of  distance,  and  certain 
fineness  of  detail,  ought  to  compensate  for  any  lack  of 
rapidity,  and  render  it  indispensable  to  every  operator  if,  by 
simplifying  and  improving  the  method,  we  are  enabled  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  This,  indeed,  is  the  task  to 
which  I am  about  to  address  myself  in  publishing,  in  all  its 
details,  a process  which  will,  1 believe,  fulfil  to  the  utmost 
the  conditions  I have  just  pointed  out. 
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In  speaking  thus,  I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  condemn 
the  works  of  others,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that  every- 
body should  practise  that  which  he  finds  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  hands.  Since  the  time — now  upwards  of 
a year — that  I have  exclusively  worked  with  the  process  to 
which  I have  given  the  name  of  Coffee-Gum  Method,  and 
which  I have  experimented  with  in  almost  every  phase,  my 
results  have  been  so  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  place  my  experience  at  the  disposal  of 
those  of  my  brethren  who  may  feel  disposed  to  give  the  method 
a trial.  And  by  way  of  encouraging  such  as  may  desire  to 
follow  my  practical  instructions,  I would  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  during  the  past  month,  I have  used  more 
than  a hundred  coffee-gum  plates  in  the  reproduction  of 
difficult  pictures  and  landscapes  of  every  kind  without  ex- 
periencing a single  failure  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
cess itself;  while,  from  the  whole  number,  but  three  or  four 
negatives,  at  most,  had  to  be  put  on  one  side.  I doubt  very 
much  whether  I should  have  obtained  a similar  result  had  I 
been  working  with  the  wet  process. 

But  I will  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  my  method. 

§ I. — TnE  Cleaning  of  the  Plates. 

I have  tried  many  ways  of  cleaning  glass,  but  none  has 
appeared  to  me  so  simple  and  efficacious  as  that  described 
by  a correspondent  in  the  Photographic  News,  which  con- 
sists in  boiling  tor  a certain  time  both  old  and  new  plates, 
whether  varnished  or  not,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  soda, 
made  by  dissolving  half  a pound  of  soda  in  fifteen  litres  of 
water.  The  plates  are  easily  cleansed  ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
solution  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  they  are  taken  out  one 
after  another,  and  carefully  rinsed  under  a jet  of  water; 
when  drained,  and  the  last  drops  of  moisture  have  been  re- 
moved by  means  of  blotting-paper,  they  are  packed  up,  and 
a simple  polishing  with  alcohol  at  the  moment  of  employ- 
ment then  suffices  to  render  them  ready  for  use.  If  one 
has  plates  which  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  clean,  1 
would  recommend  a mixture  of  tine  Tripoli  powder  with 
three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  nitric  acid.  The  glass  i i 
rubbed  on  both  sides  with  a pad,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  dry,  and  remain  upon  the  plate  until  the  latter  is  re- 
quired for  use.  This  preparation,  when  dry,  may  be  re- 
moved very  rapidly,  the  plates  being  first  freed  entirely  from 
the  dust,  and  then  finally  polished  with  alcohol. 

§ II. — The  Preliminary  Coatino. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  application  of  a pre- 
liminary coating  renders  unnecessary  any  severe  polishing  of 
the  plate,  and  prevents  also  the  rising  or  detachment  of  the 
collodiou  film,  an  accident  to  which  dry  plates  are  some- 
times prone  when  again  moistened  previously  to  develop- 
ment. In  many  studios,  indeed,  the  precaution  is  used 
even  for  wet  plate  manipulations,  as  an  assurance  against 
imperfectly  cleaned  plates.  As  1 believe  it  preferable  in  all 
instances  to  work  with  none  but  clean  plates,  the  saving  of 
time  did  not  influence  my  action  ; but  I have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  in  any  process  where  gum  is  used,  the  applica- 
tion of  a preliminary  film  is  indisp  msable.  For  this  reason 
I invariably  apply  a coating  of  this  kind  to  my  plate, 
selecting  for  the  purpose  albumen.  I am  glad  to  see  that 
a dilute  solution  of  this  substance,  which  I proposed  some 
time  since,  has  been  generally  adopted  ; one  part  of  albumen 
well  beaten,  and  then  allowed  to  stand,  is,  after  decanting, 
mixed  with  tweuty-five  or  thirty  parts  of  water,  a few  drops 
of  ammonia  being  subsequently  added  thereto.  Although 
a solution  of  this  kind  may  be  preserved  for  some  time, 
still  it  is  better  always  to  employ  the  mixture  freshly  pre- 
pared. It  is  best  to  give  the  last  polish  to  the  glass  plate 
immediately  before  applying  the  albumen,  as  the  latter  is 
found  to  spread  more  uniformly  upon  a dry  and  wclU- 
polished  surface. 

The  plate  is  rested  upon  a horizontal  support,  and  tl« 
well-filtered  albumen  poured  freely  thereon  acr#ss  the  who!* 
breadth  of  the  glass  in  suffijient  quantity  to  cover  the  en- 
tire surface,  care  being  taken  to  pour  gently,  and  not  from 


too  high  a point,  so  that  the  formation  of  air-bubbles  is 
avoided.  Then,  with  one  sweep  of  a glass  rod  held  horizon- 
tally, the  liquid  is  spread  over  the  plate,  the  superfluous 
liquid  being  removed  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste  ; if 
there  are  any  spots  near  the  margin  of  the  plate  where  the 
albumen  is  repelled,  the  defect  is  remedied  by  means  of  the 
rod,  which  must  always  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
any  previous  trace  of  albumen.  To  ensure  this,  it  is  well 
to  wipe  the  rod  with  blotting-paper  after  every  manipula- 
tion therewith,  and  to  keep  it  immersed  in  a vessel  of  clean 
water,  which  prevents  the  albumen  from  coagulating  and 
falling  in  the  form  of  dust  upon  a subsequent  plate.  When 
coated,  the  plates  are  arranged  on  end  upon  a sheet  of  clean 
filter  paper  in  a locality  sheltered  from  the  dust,  their  posi- 
tion being  changed  after  the  first  draining  has  taken  place. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  after  the  expiration  of  two  hours 
the  dried  plates  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  coating  of  albumen  at  all. 

The  backs  and  sides  of  the  plates  are  kept  altogether  free 
from  any  trace  of  albumen,  and  no  fear  need,  therefore,  be  en- 
tertained for  the  welfare  of  the  sensitizing  bath.  At  the  same 
time,  the  albumen  film,  notwithstanding  its  delicate  nature, 
has  always,  I have  found,  imparted  sufficient  solidity  to  the 
collodion,  while  none  of  those  spots  and  stains  with  which 
I was  previously  familiar  when  employing  gelatine,  caout- 
chouc, or  concentrated  albumen,  have  ever  of  late  plagued 
me.  (To  be  continued.) 


GUM- WATER  ON  NEGATIVES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

A negative  which,  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry,  is  found 
to  need  a redevelopment  with  pyrogallie  acid  and  silver, 
is  exposed  to  a certain  amount  of  danger  of  splitting  in 
drying.  Some  collodions  show  this  tendency  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  others. 

To  meet  this  risk,  it  is  commonly  advised  to  flow  the 
plate  over  with  gum-water  or  with  a solution  of  gelatine. 
As  the  solution  of  gelatine  needs  to  be  warmed,  the  gum- 
water  is  the  most  convenient,  and  is,  I suppose,  the 
most  generally  used,  and  it  certainly  does  prevent  the 
splitting. 

But  it  is  liable  to  a very  grave  objection.  The  plate 
must  be  varnished  after  gumming,  because  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  moisture  the  gum  surface  would  stick  to  the 
silvered  paper  and  ruin  the  negative.  It  therefore  needs 
varnishing,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  varnishing  it 
apparently  very  well.  Unfortunately,  the  varnish  does 
not  penetrate  the  film ; the  gum  renders  such  penetration 
impossible,  and,  consequently,  the  negative  has  no  suf- 
ficient protection.  The  protection  afforded  by  the  gum  is 
very  insufficient.  Gum  holds  badly  on  glass,  and  is  liable 
to  scale  off.  So  that  a negative  that  has  been  gummed 
and  varnished  is  in  a peculiarly  insecure  state,  and  will  not 
bear  the  least  careless  handling. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  negatives  that  are 
in  danger  of  splitting.  The  gum  is  very  objectionable  for 
the  reasons  just  given.  It  might  perhaps  answer,  as  soon 
as  the  negative  is  finished  and  washed,  to  flow  it  with 
alcohol  until  the  water  is  well  out,  then  varnish  cold,  and 
dry  well  by  heat.  This  would  seem  likely  to  give  a good 
result,  and  obviate  all  difficulties. 


Recent  g atents. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

BY  F.  W.  WINDOW. 

In  the  following  specification  Mr.  Window  describes  certain 
improvements  he  has  devised  in  photo-mechanical  printing 
processes,  an  important  element  in  his  improvements  con- 
sisting in  a plan  of  securing  several  printing  plates  from 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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one  negative,  each  intended  to  print  a certain  tint  of  the 
picture,  a perfect  result  being  obtained  by  several  printings 
with  perfect  register.  A second  improvement  consists  in 
producing  a photographic  image  by  the  action  of  light 
through  a negative  upon  a hygrometric  substance,  as  in 
Joubert’s  enamel  process,  and  then  transferring  this  image 
to  a lithographic  stone  to  act  as  a resist.  A further  im- 
provement consists  in  a modified  photo-collographic  process. 
The  specification  is  as  follows  : — 

It  is  well  known  that  various  processes  have  been  devised 
for  obtaining  metallic  printing  plates  or  surfaces  in  intaglio  and 
in  relief,  and  also  for  obtaining  such  surfaces  upon  stone  and 
upon  gelatine  or  other  colloids  by  photography.  Many  of  the 
printing  plates  or  surfaces  so  produced  yield  satisfactory  re- 
sults when  the  design  or  subject  is  in  line,  or  in  coarse  grain  or 
stipple  ; but  they  fail  to  give  satisfactory  results  when  the  de- 
sign or  subject  is  iu  graduated  tints  like  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph, such  proofs  being  usually  deficient  in  delicacy  or  per- 
fect gradation  in  the  half-toaes,  or  deficient  iu  strength  and 
vigour  in  the  shadows. 

Now,  the  first  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
mode  of  obtaining  proofs  or  impressions  trom  the  plates  or 
surfaces  obtained  by  photographic  agency,  of  whatever  kind  or 
nature  such  plates  may  be,  and  by  which  mode  I am  enabled 
to  produce  a considerable  degree  of  half-tone,  combined  with 
great  vigour,  in  the  subject  to  be  reproduced. 

I carry  out  the  first  part  of  my  invention  by  producing  two 
or  more  plates  instead  of  one  from  the  same  negative,  each  of 
which  plates  has  received  a sufficient  degree  of  exposure.  By 
this  means  I divide  the  subject  in  graduated  tones  into  an 
imaginary  series  of  “flat  tints”;  and  if  the  process  be  one 
which  merely  yields  a surface  giving  a flat  tint  or  impression, 
I form  as  many  plates  as  I have  assumed  the  subject  to  have 
tints,  each  of  such  plates  having  register  marks  obtained 
directly  from  the  negative.  These  plates  are  printed  in  suc- 
cession in  a more  or  less  transparent  ink  of  a depth  calculated 
to  give  the  requisite  tint ; and,  as  each  plate  contains  different 
portions  of  the  subject — the  first  containing  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  and  the  last  only  the  dark  touches  to  form  only  the 
deepest  shadows — the  whole  subject  is  ultimately  produced 
with  a degree  of  delicacy  proportionate  to  the  number  of  surfaces 
employed. 

When  the  process  employed  is  susceptible  of  yielding  sur- 
faces which  give  a certain  degree  of  half-tone  or  impression,  a 
smaller  number  of  surfaces  is  necessary,  as  each  surface  fur- 
nishes several  of  the  imaginary  tints  into  which  the  subject  is 
assumed  to  be  divided. 

An  analogous  process  is  also  applicable  to  tho  production  of 
pioofs  in  colour  by  using  more  surfaces,  and  stopping  out  from 
each,  or  from  the  negative  which  produces  them,  the  colours 
complementary  to  the  colour  that  is  wished  to  bo  produced. 
Thus,  if  it  be  desired  to  print  blue,  or  colours  which  contain 
blue,  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  which  do  not  contain  this  colour 
must  bo  stopped  out,  and  so  on  for  each  elementary  colour  and 
its  composites. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
mode  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  ou  stone  or  zinc.  I effect 
this  by  printing,  by  means  of  a negative,  a positive  image  of 
the  subject  to  be  reproduced  in  a compound  which  will  form  a 
resist  upon  the  stone,  and  which  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere — such,  for  instance,  as  a mixture  ot  albumen  and 
honey,  orgumaud  honey,  rendered  sensitive  by  a chromate,  and 
spread  upon  paper.  Alter  exposure,  I allow  this  mixlure  to 
absorb  moisture  in  the  parts  not  exposed  to  light,  which  then 
become  sticky,  and  adhere  to  tho  stone  when  the  exposed  proof 
is  laid  down  upon  it  and  submitted  to  pressure;  or  1 print  a 
negative  imago  on  gelatine,  or  other  analogous  colloid,  from 
the  subject  itself  or  from  a positive  obtained  from  tho  negative 
of  the  subject,  and  after  printing  I lay  down  the  insolated 
proof  upon  a stone  or  zinc  plate,  alter  wetting  it  and  scraping 
out  the  air  an  l superfluous  moisture;  I then  was li  away  the 
parts  not  acted  on  by  light.  The  stone  supporting  the  image 
so  obtained  is  washed  in  a solution  of  alum  and  allowed  to  dry. 
When  dried,  it  is  inked  up  in  the  usual  way;  the  gelatine 
image  is  removed  by  water  and  a sponge,  and  the  fatty  image 
remaining  is  treated  in  the  usual  way  for  lithographic  printing. 

1 also  form  a printing  surface  upon  stone  or  other  surface  fn 
the  following  manner,  but  I lay  no  claim  thereto:— I spread  a 
layer  of  golatiue,  alone  or  mixed  with  sugar  or  some  other  col- 
loid, upon  smooth  paper  which  has  previously  received  a thin, 


smooth  coating  of  gum  Arabic  and  sugar,  or  gum  arabic  and 
glycerine.  The  gelatine  coating  may  be  composed  of — 

Gelatino  ...  3 parts 

Sugar  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 parts. 

If  the  paper  or  other  surface  so  treated  have  to  be  used  at 
once,  one-half  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  may 
be  added,  together  with  twenty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to 
each  imperial  pint  of  tho  solution — the  object  of  such  addition 
being  to  cause  the  gelatine  to  assume  the  insoluble  condition 
without  destroying  its  sensibility  and  other  properties,  as  is 
well  understood ; or  the  paper  may  bo  prepared  without  the 
addition  of  the  bichromate  and  acid,  and  may  be  made  sensitive 
when  required  for  use  by  immersing  the  paper  in  a solution 
of  the  bichromate  and  acid,  such  silution  being  of  the 
strength  of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  solid  salts.  When  dry, 
the  sensitive  paper,  prepared  in  either  way,  may  be  printed  until 
the  subject  be  seen  fully  up,  and  must  then  be  washed  iu  very 
cold  water  until  all  the  chroma  salts  are  removed. 

At  this  stage  the  gelatinous  film  will  have  left  the  paper  if 
prepared,  as  directed,  with  a preliminary  coating  of  gum,  and 
will  have  floated  off.  It  may  be  re-attached,  the  printed  face 
being  upwards,  as  directed,  for  the  application  of  the  printed 
paper  iu  known  methods — that  is  to  say,  by  laying  it  out  upon 
a porous  lithographic  stone,  and  scraping  out  the  water  and  air 
from  between  its  surfaces.  I prefer,  however,  to  mount  it  by 
the  same  means  upon  a flat  plate  of  zinc  or  copper  which  has 
been  well  ground,  or  upon  a finely-grained  or  pumiced  plate 
which  has  received  a fine  coating  of  India-rubber  and  gum 
dammar,  or  other  resinous  bodies  of  the  like  nature,  dissolved 
in  benzole,  so  as  to  retain  the  gelatine  film  upon  the  plate 
during  the  operation  of  printing,  as  is  well  understood.  The 
surface,  when  so  applied,  is  ready  to  receive  the  ink  after  being 
dried  by  means  of  blotting-boards. 

When  in  the  state  containing  the  proper  amount  of  moisture 
it  will  ink  up,  as  in  Tessie  du  Motay’s  and  other  analogous  pro- 
cesses. By  the  use  of  prepared  paper  I can  prepare  this  surface 
readily,  and  without  any  trouble  in  drying,  and  the  surface  so 
formed  is  printed  under  the  negative  with  greater  ease  than 
one  upon  a rigid  support. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTO  ENGRAVING. 

BY  WALTER  B.  WOODBURY. 

Is  the  following  specification  Mr.  Woodbury  describes  a 
method  of  making  photo-relief  plates  available  for  ordinary 
copper-plate  printing,  by  giving  them  an  ink-holding  grain; 
and  also  a method  of  producing  designs  like  water-marking 
in  paper. 

These  improvements  consist,  firstly,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
gelatine  relief  produced  photographically  by  well-known  means 
from  a negative  of  a sketch,  design,  or  drawing  in  black  and 
white,  the  outli  nes  and  shading  being  produced  in  lines  or  dots 
(or  both),  without  washes  or  ha'f-tints,  and  the  obtaining  from 
such  gelatine  relief,  when  dried,  a reverse  iu  any  soft  metal  by 
hydraulic,  screw,  or  other  pressure  ; such  plate  to  be  afterwards 
used  as  an  engraved  plate  for  printing  from  in  fatty  opaque 
inks,  as  in  the  present  method  of  printing  from  ordiuary  en- 
graved plates.  If  necessary,  an  electrotype  may  afterwards 
(where  largo  numbers  of  prints  are  required)  be  made  from  the 
soft  metal  plate. 

Secondly,  in  an  improved  method  of  obtaining  n granular 
surface,  such  as  would  give  an  ink-hol  ling  ground  where  the 
photographic  negative  possesses  merely  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  black  and  white  lines 
and  dots  before  mentioned.  This  I accomplish  by  mixing  with 
the  golatiue  and  bichromate  (instead  of  colour  in  a fine  state  of 
subdivision,  as  used  in  the  carbon  process)  a coarse  granular 
substance  or  powder  of  the  same  description — that  is  to  say,  a 
granular  substance  or  powder  that  will  take  the  place  of  the 
colour  as  now  used  to  prevent  too  deep  an  action  of  light  into 
the  bichromatized  gelatine.  This,  when  acted  upon  by  light 
transmitted  through  tho  nogative,  will  produce  a relief  haviug 
a granular  surface,  and  possessing  the  necessary  qualities  for 
producing  an  ink-holding  ground.  In  some  cases  I partially 
dry  the  gelatine  relief,  and  dust  over  it  a coarse  powder,  such 
as  emery,  which,  while  the  relief  is  in  a semi-dried  state,  will 
adhere  only  to  tho  parts  representing  the  dark  portions  of  tho 
design,  aad  will,  consequently,  give  to  the  soft  metal  plate  pro 
duced  byjpressuro  therefrom  a corresponding  grauular  effects 
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which  is  usually  wanting  in  such  plates  as  are  now  prepared, 
but  which  is  necessary  to  a successful  result  when  printing 
with  the  fatty  opaque  ink;  or  I give  the  plato  two  coatings  of 
the  granular  gelatine  mixture — the  first  holding  a fine  and 
the  second  a finer  powder,  the  latter,  after  washing,  holding  only 
the  coarser  grains  which  represent  the  doeper  blacks  of  the 
picture. 

The  third  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
method  of  producing  direct  from  the  gelatine  relief  itself,  by 
pressure  in  contact  with  other  substances  or  materials  (such  as 
cardboard,  leather,  papier-mache,  paper,  &c.),  designs  on  these 
materials,  and  in  the  particular  method  of  preparing  such 
gelatine  reliefs,  which  I effect  as  follows  A film  of  gelatine 
colour  and  bichromate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  a 
photographic  negative  or  positive,  and  the  oxposed  side  of  the 
said  gelatine  film  is  brought  into  contact  with  a sheet  of  copper, 
steel,  or  zinc  under  water,  and  the  two  surfaces  are  pressed  in 
close  contact  to  exclude  the  water;  the  plate,  with  the  gelatine 
surface  adhering  to  it,  is  then  placed  in  hot  water,  which  will 
remove  the  greater  portion  of  the  gelatine,  leaving  the  design 
in  relief  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  It  is  then  dried,  and  this 
plate,  when  passed  through  a press  in  contact  with  the  card- 
board, leather,  or  other  substance  or  material,  will  reproduce 
the  design  thereon,  and  when  paper  is  pressed  in  contact  there- 
with it  will  produce,  by  compressing  the  fibres,  a design 
similar  to  that  known  as  a water-mark. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  and  object  of  my  said  in- 
vention, together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  said  is  to  be 
or  may  be  performed  or  carried  into  practical  eftect,  I wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I claim  as  my  invention — 

Firstly,  the  use  of  metal  blocks  obtained  from  gelatins  reliefs 
of  subjects  in  black-and-white,  or,  where  no  half-tones  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  from,  in  fatty  opaque  inks,  as  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  engraving  ; also  in  the  use  of  electrotypes 
from  the  said  blocks,  where  large  numbers  are  required. 

Secondly,  the  same  method  of  producing  a plate  for  en- 
graving from,  but  substituting  the  granular  relief,  as  stated,  to 
produce  the  half-tone  necessary  in  subjects  which  are  not  com- 
posed of  mere  black-and-white  lines  or  dots,  but  contain  what 
are  known  as  half-tones. 

Thirdly,  the  method  hereinbefore  described  of  obtaining  such 
dry  granular  gelatine  reliefs  from  a subject  in  half-tono,  the 
effect  of  the  lighter  or  darker  tones  being  represented  by  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  granular  material  left  in  the  relief 
after  washing. 

Fourthly,  the  use  of  the  gelatine  relief  itself  for  the  production, 
by  pressure  into  other  materials,  of  ornamental  designs  thereon. 

And,  lastly,  the  use  of  the  metal  plates  bearing  the 
gelatine  relief  attached,  as  above  described,  to  roll  or  press  in 
contact  with  paper  to  produce  a design  similar  to  that  known 
as  a water-mark. 


Cffmsgmtbntre. 

CARBONATE  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  BATH. 

Dear  Sir, — At  the  foot  of  the  letter  of  “A.  W.  fl.,”  in  your 
number  for  the  10th  inst.,  you  invito  contributions  of  experi- 
ences. 1 have  just  had  an  experience  which  seems  somewhat 

analogous. 

Three  weeks  ago  I had  occasion  to  go  through  the  usual 
process  of  diluting,  alkalizing  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sun- 
ning my  silver  bath;  and.  having  filtered  it,  and  strengthened, 
and  rectified  iu  the  usual  way,  I filled  the  bath  up  for  use  (a 
whole-plate  glass  one).  I sensitized  s >me  half-dozen  quarter- 
plates,  all  which  worked  well;  hut  having,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  detached  the  heel  of  my  dipper,  I took  out  the  silver 
solution  to  get  out  the  piece,  when  I found  that  it  had  ac- 
quired a slight  purple  tint  similar  to  that  from  permanganate  of 
potash — or,  perhaps,  more  like  the  tiut  an  old  gold  bath  some- 
times acquires.  A filtration  removed  the  colour  ; and  the 
excess  of  the  first  operation,  which  was  bottled,  shows  no  such 
colour. 

Mr.  Gill,  on  the  same  pasre,  appears  not  to  have  seen  the 
late  make  of  cometless  collodion  bottles,  in  which  the  carrying 
down  of  the  pouring  stopper  appears  to  me  to  produce  the  end 
he  aims  at.  more  neatly  and  effectually  than  his  two  half  bottles 
do. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently,  J.  L. 

Rotherham,  March  lGtA,  1871. 

[When  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light,  the  solution 


generally  acquires  a purple  tint  from  fine  particles  of  reduced 
silver,  the  colour  disappearing  on  perfect  subsidence.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  case  of  “ A.  W.  H.”  was,  that  he  obtained 
not  simply  the  purple  tint  of  reduced  silver  in  subdivision,  but 
a crop  of  purple  crystals. — Ed.] 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  say  that  the  old  bath  solution  I ope- 
rated on  (in  the  attempt  to  revive  by  the  carbonate  of  soda 
plan)  had  never  been  doctored  in  any  way.  The  bath  was 
originally  composed  of  35  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  slightly  iodized,  and  acidified  with  nitric  acid, 
and  had  done,  in  its  time,  good  work. 

I followed  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Brooks  with  the 
greatest  care.  The  carbonate  of  silver  dissolved  entirely,  and 
the  solution  was  colourless,  but  was  rather  too  acid,  and  was 
neutralized,  sunned,  and  then  faintly  acidified  with  nitric  acid. 
The  result  was,  on  trying  a plate,  as  I described  in  my  former 
letter. 

The  baths  reduced  to  carbonate  of  silver  had  never  been 
tieated  with  permanganate  of  potash,  so  that  the  crystals  can 
hardly  consist  of  that  substance.  Moreover,  these  crystals 
formed  in  the  bath  appear  to  be  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and 
we  know  that  permauganate  is  readily  soluble. 

In  my  first  letter  it  should  have  been  “ 80  ounces  of  bath,” 
not  “80  grains  of  bath.” 

1 enclose  a rough  print  to  show  how  the  plate  is  covered 
with  pinholes. — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  A.  W.  H. 

Dublin,  March  20fA,  1871. 

[The  supposition  in  connection  with  permanganate  in  the 
bath  was  not  that  it  contained  permanganate  of  soda,  but  that 
the  addition  of  that  substance  had  produced  permanganate  of 
silver,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble,  and  crystallizes  out  in 
fine  purple  crystals. — Ed.J 


PAPER  IMPERVIOUS  TO  MOISTURE. 

Dear  Sir,— If  Mr.  Herve  had  read  ray  letter  with  a little 
more  care,  I think  he  would  not  have  made  the  mistake  of 
stating  that  I had  given  a recipe  for  “ sizing  the  backs  of 
photographs,”  but  for  a “ size  to  be  applied  to  prints  on  plate- 
paper,  so  that  they  may  be  coloured.” 

In  a previous  letter  I had  given  an  opinion  that,  from  my 
experience  of  its  use,  possibly  by  some  similar  application  paper 
might  be  made  impervious  to  water.  Of  course,  it  would  have 
to  be  done  either  by  the  paper  manufacturer,  or  by  the  albu- 
minizer  passing  the  paper  through  the  solution  so  as  to  size 
both  sides  previously  to  its  being  albuminized  ; and,  conse- 
quently, the  photographer  would  have  no  more  to  do  than  at 
present. — Yours  truly.  Wit.  Monkhouse. 

For/.-,  March  20 th,  1871. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  method  that  the  Committee  of  Selection 
for  photographs  at  Albert  Hall  intend  to  adopt  appears,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  most  equitable  and  just  towards  all  candidates  for 
exhibition;  bat  if  we  look  beyond  the  surface  I think  you  will 
admit  that  it  is  most  unfair. 

To  illustrate  what  I mean,  wo  will  suppose  the  three  usual 
classes  of  exhibitors  A,  B,  C.  A,  who  usually  sends  a large 
quantity  of  rubbish— say  fifty  frames ; B,  who  sends  a mode- 
rate number  ot  fair,  average  good  work— say  twenty  frames  ; 
and  C,  the  cleverest  and,  as  a rule,  the  most  modest,  sends  a 
few  gems — say  four  frames.  The  Committee  iutend  to  select 
half  of  each  candidate’s  works.  What  follows?  A,  the  great- 
est muff,  gets  twenty-five  frames  [hung  ; aud  C (who,  if  merit 
received  its  reward — which,  at  "exhibitions,  unless  it  has  a 
friend  at  court,  seldom  does— should  have  had  all  his  pictures 
well  placed)  has  two  returned.  Comment  is  unnecessary. — 1 
remain,  dear  sir,  in  great  haste,  yours  faithfully, 

A Constant  Subscriber. 

[Does  not  our  correspondent  base  his  case  for  comment  solely 
on  assumption  ? We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
sent  in  a large  quantity  of  rubbish  in  the  hope  that  some 
would  be  retained  ; nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  where  the 
contributions  were  bad  that  any  were  retained.  As  we  are 
informed,  where  other  things  were  equal,  about  half  the 
examples  of  each  contributor  were  selected,  excellence  obtain- 
ing the  preference  ; and,  where  this  was  adjudged  to  be  quite 
wanting,  contributions  were  rejected  altogether. — Ed.] 
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MOONSHINE  PICTURES,  ETC. 

Sik, — If  M.  Ogier,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  others  would  give  us  a 
little  of  their  practical  experience  in  getting  effects  by  moon- 
light, instead  of  theory,  we  might  all  become  rivals  to  Mr. 
Robinson.  I cannot,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Turnbull  in  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  seascapes  are  compositions.  There 
are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  composition  photographs  that 
are  not,  I think,  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  attempted 
them.  Formyownpart.Iconfesstoadisliketosuchthings.  The 
art  is  always  too  visible.  From  this  opinion  I would,  in  justice, 
exclude  the  works  of  Mr.  Rejlander.  That  gentleman’s  efforts 
are  to  me  the  most  delightful  photographs  I meet  with,  which  I 
attribute  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  never  attempts  too  much. 
His  efforts  never  exceed  his  means.  Hence  his  art  is  less  visible 
than  in  most  works  of  the  kind.  The  only  thing  that  looked 
artificial  in  Mr.  Robinson's  seascapes  was  the  moon.  I do  not 
appreciate  the  doubt  and  difficulties  suggested  by  this  gentle- 
man’s works.  His  titles  do  not  affirm  that  his  pictures  are  taken 
at  or  near  midnight.  I have  myself,  many  years  back,  with 
simply  iodized  collodion  and  pyro,  and  such  other  appliances  as 
were  then  in  use,  taken  landscapes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
at  late  hours  on  summer  evenings,  with  cloud  effects  included. 
I was  not  then  trying  to  obtain  rapid  exposures,  and  rather 
avoided  those  views  in  which  much  water  was  visible.  But  if, 
with  the  imperfect  means  then  at  my  disposal,  this  could  be 
done,  I do  not  see  why,  with  the  more  perfect  chemical  and 
optical  means  now  to  be  obtained,  there  should  be  so  many 
suggestions  of  “ dodging.”  Many,  who  have  never  worked 
near  the  southern  sea  coast,  are  not  aware  of  the  superior  quali  ty 
of  the  light,  and  some,  as  in  the  ‘‘Uull”  controversy,  argue  with- 
out having  seen  the  works  in  question,  which  is  more  amusing 
than  instructive.  We  must  remembor  that  most  seascapes  that 
have  come  before  the  public  have  been  taken  when  the  sun  was 
high  ; but  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  case  his  titles  affirm  that  they  are 
taken  much  later  in  the  day,  and  in  this  lies  much  of  the  differ- 
ence in  effects. — Yours  respectfully, 

An  Artist  and  Old  Photographer. 


CRACKING  OF  NEGATIVES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  contradicting 
an  assertion  imputed  to  me  in  the  journal  of  the  17th  inst.,  on 
the  subject,  of  crackiugs  in  negatives,  in  which  appears  this 
remark,  that  “ negatives  on  green  glass  escaped,  whilst  those 
on  white  suffered.” 

You  must,  therefore,  have  misunderstood  me,  or  olse  it  was 
a slip  of  my  tongue,  as  I intended  to  have  said,  in  answer  to 
a question  of  Mr.  Gordon’s,  who  asked  if  the  glass  might  not 
be  the  cause,  that  happily  this  was  not,  in  my  case,  a point  of 
difficulty. 

In  a small  collection  of  negatives  taken  whilst  at  Constan- 
tinople, 1 first  discovered  these  crackings,  and  these,  singularly, 
are  upon  two  sorts  of  glass,  one  bought  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  Vienna  glass  of  a dark  green  tint,  and  the  other  taken 
out  with  me  from  a firm  in  Soho  Square,  both  alike  being 
subject  to  these  crackings  or  splittings.  I have  only  met  with 
those  markings  in  the  Constantinople  negatives,  which  were 
taken  with  a particularly  sensitive  collodion,  bought  there. 

I should  not  trouble  you  at  such  length,  only  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  in  a period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  I have  never  met 
with  it  before,  and  I have  taken  some  thousands  of  negatives 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  under  all  the  trying  and 
varying  circumstances  to  which  out  door  photographers  are 
subject.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Frank  Mason  Good. 

Hartley  Whitney,  Hants,  March  21  si,  1871. 


Jr0jcwbitt0s  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

We  append  the  following  additional  details  of  proceedings  at 
the  meeting  of  this  Society  held  March  14th,  containing  details 
of  interest  connected  with  the  cracking  of  negatives.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion, 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Grant  as  follows  : — 
“Abergavenny,  Feb.  22,  1871. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Seeing  in  the  last  Photographic  Journal  that 
ou  invite  absent  members  to  say  what  they  know  about  the 


splitting  of  films,  I beg  leave  to  give  my  experience  (though  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  has  not  been  much)  as  to  the  cause. 

“Of  course,  there  may  be,  and  are.  other  causes,  but  no  doubt 
the  commonest  fault  is  not  washing  the  film  enough  after 
fixing. 

“The  facts  aro  these: — Three  years  ago,  I went  on  a wet- 
plate  trip  up  the  river  Dart,  in  Devonshire,  and  took  about 
thirty  negatives  on  small-sized  plates.  Owing  to  a scarcity  of 
water  at  the  time.  I used  to  wash  my  plates  when  I came  back 
(at  the  end  of  each  day)  with  comparatively  very  little  water  ; 
the  result  of  which  was  that,  at  the  end  of  about  a fortnight 
after  they  had  been  varnished,  they  began  one  by  one  to  be 
covered  with  vermicular  cracks,  chiefly  m the  sky  ; in  fact,  all 
began  to  crack  in  the  sky,  and  then  spread  more  or  less  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plate.  Whon  I found  some  of  them 
beginning  to  crack,  I did  all  in  ray  power  to  stop  the  rest,  by 
koepiug  them  in  a dry  cupboard,  &c. ; but  to  no  purpose,  for 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  there  was  not  a single  plate  that  was 
not  destroyed.  The  cracks  were  very  tine,  mostly  resembling 
fine  hairs,  and  soma  of  them  could  be  filled  up  by  rubbing  in 
lampblack  or  soot. 

“ After  this  I took  a few  negatives,  and  washed  them  slightly, 
and  the  same  thing  happened.  1 used  the  same  varnish 
throughout.  Since  then  I have  had  but  two  plates  cracked  in 
this  way,  and  these  also  had  been  but  very  slightly  washed.  I 
used  the  same  varnish  as  on  the  thirty  plates  that  cracked. 
I have  never  seen  a dry  plate  crack  in  this  way.  though,  from 
other  causes,  have  frequently  had  the  film  fly  to  pieces  on 
drying.— Iam,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  W.  J.  A.  Grant.” 

The  Secretary  also  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Blair  as 
follows : — 

“ I have  never  had  any  experience  of  the  splitting  of  nega- 
tive films  taken  on  glass,  although  I have  used  a considerable 
variety  of  collodions  ; but  the  varnish  I have  chiefly  adhered 
to  is  common  shellac  dissolved  in  methylafed  alcohol,  and 
applied  under  moderate  heat.  I have  had  some  collodions, 
however,  that  blistered  and  cracked  on  the  application  of  heat 
in  tho  process  of  varnishing.  This  evidently  arose  from  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  collodion  in  those  parts  where  there 
was  a very  slight  deposit  of  silver,  and  the  collodion  had  no 
firm  hold  of  tho  glass.  1 have  seen  collodion  negatives  ou 
paper  crack  whilst  drying  them  too  hastily  at  the  firo,  particu 
larly  when  mounted  on  a surface  of  rubber  varnish,  which 
softened  under  the  heat.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  discussion, 

Tho  Secretary  referred  to  two  previous  occasions  when  the 
subject  of  the  cracking  of  negative  films  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  At  the  meeting  held  in  December,  1863, 
ho  had  himself  brought  forward  the  subject  Dy  showing  some 
negatives  which  had  become  covered  with  honeycombed  markings 
whilst  iu  his  possession  at  the  Royal  Military  Repository  ; and 
later  (in  August,  1864)  ho  had  pointed  out  a mode  of  restoring 
these  plates  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Journal*.  At  the  May  meeting,  1869, 
Mrs.  Cameron  agaiu  introduced  the  subject  by  showing  some 
large-sized  negatives  (portraits  of  the  Boot  Laureate  and  Sir 
John  Iierschel)  which  had  become  injured  by  the  formation  of 
an  innumerable  number  of  vermicular  cracks  ; and  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  some  valuable  observations  were  recorded, 
particularly  tho  use  of  paper  wrappers  for  protecting  the  nega- 
tives, instead  of  storing  them  in  the  ordinary  plate-boxes. 
Evidence  was  then  given  by  Mr,  Thomas,  Mr.  F.  C.  Eliot,  and 
Mr.  Hooper,  in  favour  of  this  recommendation,  which  had  since 
been  amply  endorsed  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Jabcz  Hughes, 
Mr.  Foxlee,  and  others.  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  was,  two  years 
ago,  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  negatives  in  plate-boxes  ; but 
these  were  always  stored  in  a warm  room,  and  kept  away  from 
tho  outer  walls.  Mr.  Gordon  hail  been  particularly  fortuuate 
in  escaping  this  kind  of  injury  ; and  his  success  was  probably 
duo  to  tho  care  with  which  his  negatives  were  preserved  in  a 
cabinet  placed  iu  one  of  the  warmest  rooms  cf  his  house.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  tho  greatest  enemies  to  tho  eafe 
preservation  of  negatives  were  insufficient  washing  and  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp.  The  severity  of  the  past  winter,  and  abnor- 
mal fluctuations  of  temperaturo  occurring  within  this  period, 
seemed  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  many  disasters 
which  had  como  to  his  knowledge,  lie  had  received  intelli- 
gence from  various  quarters  of  iujuries  to  negatives  amounting 
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iu  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  200  plates.  Some  of  these  might 
bo  due  to  insufficient  washing,  or  to  the  use  of  impure  water 
containing  deliquescent  chlorides;  but  many  failures  appeared 
to  bo  attributable  to  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  dangers 
arising  from  bad  storage  ; and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  these 
past  experiences  would  serve  as  a warning,  aud  suggest  the 
adoption  of  better  precautions  in  the  care  of  negatives  for  the 
future.  A very  striking  illustration  of  the  effects  of  severe 
atmospheric  influences  upon  varnished  surfaces  might  now  be 
s°en  in  the  tablets  of  “ Rules  and  Bye-laws  ” displayed  at  the 
(Janoubury  and  Highbury  Stations  of  the  North  London  Rail- 
way. These  printed  notices  were  of  paper  pasted  upon  iron 
plates  and  varnished  in  front ; and  whilst  they  exhibited  on  a 
grand  scale  the  vermicular  markings  with  which  photographers 
wore  familiar,  other  tablets  placed  close  beside  them,  but  of 
millboard,  had  not  suffered  any  injury  to  their  varnished  sur- 
faces. The  difference  observed  might  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  water  by 
evaporation  in  the  hitter  case,  but  not  in  the  former,  which 
approached  the  conditions  of,  and  was  much  in  the  same  state 
as,  a varnished  photographic  negative. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Berlin  Society  had  appointed  a 
Commission  for  the  special  examination  of  this  question,  and  of 
the  varnishes  which  appeared  most  suitable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  negatives.  The  Report,  as  priuted  in  Dr.  Vogel’s 
Mittheilungen  of  September  last,  might  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  use  of  a not  too  highly  polished  quality  of  glass,  the 
Rhenish  manufacture,  tor  tins  reason,  being  preferred. 

2.  The  application  of  a clear  aqueous  solution  of  yellow  dex- 
trine (one  part  of  dextrine  to  eight  of  water)  to  serve  as  a 
preliminary  coating  especially  suitable  for  retouching,  if  desired. 
The  use  of  gum-arabic  was  condemned. 

3.  1 he  temperature  of  40°  Reaumur  (122°  Fahronheit)  was 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  drying  the  collodion  film  and  varnishing 
the  plates. 

4.  The  use  of  alcohol  of  not  less  than  83  per  cent,  as  a solvent 
in  the  preparation  of  the  varnish. 

5.  The  gums  most  suitable  were  found  to  be  a mixture  of 
mastic  with  orange  shellac  (avoiding  the  use  of  the  bleached 
white  lac),  and  the  addition  of  a little  boiled  oil  to  make  them 
tougher  and  more  elastic. 

3.  Amber-varnish  (solution  in  chloroform)  might  be  used 
instead  of  dextrine  as  a preliminary  coating,  but  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  giving  by  itself  a varnished  film  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  hardness. 

A valuable  suggestion  had  also  been  given  by  H.  Kruger,  of 
Schwerin,  in  a paper  *•  On  the  Splitting  of  Varnished  Films; 
its  Cause  and  Prevention,”  published  in  Liclit  of  November 
last.  The  author  recommended  the  addition  of  a small  pro- 
portion of  castor  oil  (which  was  freely  soluble  in  alcohol)  to 
the  lac  or  sandrac  used  in  making  the  varnish,  and  stated  that  | 
by  its  use  the  brittle  character  of  these  gum-resins  was  entirely 
overcome,  and  a surface  especially  suitable  for  retouching 
secured.  M.  Kruger  preferred  a varnish  made  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  sandrac  in  eight  ounces  of  alcohol,  to  which  was 
to  be  added,  after  filtration,  one  drachm  of  castor  oil.  Nega- 
tives so  varnished  were  said  to  bear  exposure  to  sun  and  rain 
tor  many  weeks  without  injury  : no  information,  however,  was 
given,  as  to  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by  frost ; but  there 
was  every  reasou  to  anticipate  a great  degree  of  protection 
from  the  use  of  such  a varnish. 


iu  tk  j$tuka. 

Heliotypy.— On  Thursday,  the  16th  instant,  an  interesting 
lecture  on  Heliotypy  was  delivered  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  B.A.,  before  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Eucouragemeut  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Architectural  Gallery, 
Conduit  Street.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a large  number 
of  fine  examples  of  the  process,  in  which  the  audience  were 
much  interested. 

Landscape  Work. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fernely,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  with  some  pretty  views  in  Brad- 
gate  Park,  near  Leicester.  This  place,  which  contains  much 
good  scenery,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  seems 
to  offer  many  attractions  to  the  photographic  tourist,  being 
easily  accessible  from  Leicester,  the  distance  being  six  miles 


and,  as  our  correspondent  adds,  there  is  a capital  little  inn 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  park. 

Balloon  Post  Letters.— Messrs.  Letts  and  Son  have  issued, 
as  mementoes  of  the  war,  lithographic  facsimiles  of  a balloon 
post  received  in  London  during  the  early  days  of  the  siege. 
The  letter  is  an  interesting  one  in  itself,  and  rendered  more  so 
as  a complete  facsimile,  even  to  the  stamps  with  the  republican 
head,  of  the  most  eventful  period  of  this  century.  We  may 
here  add  that  the  same  firm  has  sent  us  examples  of  a new  well 
penholder,  which  permits  any  steel  pen  to  take  up  and  retain 
without  inconvenience  sufficient  ink  to  write  a letter  covering 
four  sides  of  paper.  To  persons  having  much  writing  this  is  a 
real  boon. 

Indecent  Photographs.—  At  the  March  adjourned  sessions 
at  Clerkenwell,  William  Henry  Payne,  41,  Alfred  Goliopy, 
29,  William  Miller,  27,  Edwin  Dresch,  21,  and  George  White, 
16,  either  pleaded  guilty  or  were  convicted  of  selling  indecent 
books,  photographs,  and  pictures.  Sir.  W.  Bodkin  said  the 
Court  had  hoped  to  put  a stop  to  this  disgusting  traffic,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  too  profitable.  They  could  only  use  the  power 
which  the  law  gave  them  to  punish  severely  those  who  were 
guilty  participators  in  it.  Miller  and  Goliopy,  who  bad  been 
often  cautioned,  must  be  imprisoned  and  kept  at  hard  labour 
for  18  months,  Payne  and  Dresch  for  12  months,  and  White  for 
six  months,  and  then  pay  a fine  to  the  Queen  of  .£20.  The 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  were  entitled  to  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  public  for  instituting  these  prosecutions. 

Rendering  the  Invisible  Visible.— In  the  recent  eclipse 
expedition,  an  excellent  photograph  wus  taken  of  the  corona  which 
is  seen  streaming  forth  all  round  the  sun  during  totality.  On 
subsequent  examination  of  this  photograph,  the  image  of  the 
planet  Vonus  has  been  discovered  among  its  rays  ; and  in  tbi3 
we  have  an  example  of  the  power  of  photography  in  represent- 
ing objects  which  the  eye  has  not  seen  and  could  not  see. 
Another  example  has  been  recently  described  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Varley.  He  was  making  experiments  by  passing  a current  of 
electricity  through  a vacuum  tube,  the  results  of  which  were  in- 
dicated by  strong  or  faint  touches  of  light  about  the  poles.  In 
one  instance,  although  the  experiment  was  carried  on  in  a dark 
room,  the  light  was  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and  the 
operators  doubted  if  the  current  were  passing.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  photography  was  at  work,  and  in  thirty  minutes  a 
very  good  picture  was  produced  of  what  had  taken  place.  This 
is  a remarkable  fact.  Indeed,  it  borders  on  the  wonderful  that 
a phenomenon  invisible  to  the  human  eye  should  have  been,  so 
to  speak,  seen  by  the  photographic  lens,  and  a record  thereof 
taken  by  chemical  agency.  It  is  highly  suggestive,  and  wo 
may  anticipate  that  it  will  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
practical  philosophers. — Chambers'  Journal. 

Bottled  Heat. — A singular  discovery  is  announced  by  the 
Echo  llochelais  as  having  been  made  by  a French  professor  at 
the  College  of  Saintes,  in  Charente  Inferieure.  It  consists  of 
the  singular  fact  of  actually  bottling  the  sun’s  rays  and  utilizing 
them  at  pleasure.  The  writer  describes  the  operation  as 
follows  : — “ The  professor  takes  a vase — the  material  is  not 
mentioned — and  exposes  it  in  a certain  position  toj  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays.  After  it  has  thus  absorbed  the  heat 
for  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is  closed  with  a cork 
and  hermetically  sealed,  a small  aperture  being  left  in  the  cork. 
Affixing  a powerful  lens  to  the  vase,  he  causes  the  solar  rays  to 
converge  to  a point  upon  the  wick  of  a common  candle,  placed 
on  a table  at  a distance  of  one  yard  from  the  vase.  In  less 
than  three  seconds  the  wick  ignites  and  lights  the  candle, 
which  burns  steadily.”  The  writer  states  that  the  experiment 
was  tried  several  times,  aud  was  equally  successful  on  each 
occasion. 

Testing  the  Genuineness  of  Silver  Plating  on 
Metals.- Dr.  Bottger  says: — “A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  in  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  is  taken,  and 
applied  to  the  metallic  surface  to  be  tested,  after  having  been 
previously  cleaned  with  strong  alcohol,  iu  order  to  remove  dirt, 
fatty  matter,  and  especially  any  varnish.  A drop  of  the  test 
fluid  is  then  applied  to  the  metallic  surface  by  means  of  a glass 
rod,  and  immediately  afterwards  washed  off  with  seme  cold 
water.  If  pure  silver  is  present  (as  regards  silver  coins,  these 
are  left  in  contact  with  the  test  fluid  for  a greater  length  of 
time)  there  will  appear  clearly  a blood-red  coloured  mark 
(chromate  of  silver).  Upon  German  silver  the  test  liquid 
appears  brown,  but  after  washing  with  water  the  blood-red 
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coloured  mark  does  not  appear  ; the  so-called  Britannia-metal  is 
coloured  black;  on  platinum  no  action  is  visible;  metallic  surfaces 
coated  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury  yield  a reddish  speck, 
which,  however,  is  entirely  washed  off  by  water  ; on  lead  and 
bismuth  the  test  liquid  forms  a yellow  coloured  precipitate  ; 
zinc  and  tin  are  both  strongly  acted  upon  by  this  test  liquid, 
which,  as  regards  the  former  metal,  is  entirely  removed  by 
water,  while,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  test  liquid  is  coloured 
brownish,  and  addition  of  water  produces  a yellow  precipitate, 
which  somewhat  adheres  to  the  tin.— Chemical  News. 


dkmsptttoflts. 

D.  R.  Everest. — Wo  believe  that  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion 
Square,  keeps  studio  accessories  made  of  composition  or  carton 
pure. 

Gilchrist. — The  tendency  of  acid  additions  to  collodion  is  to  destroy 
limpidity,  and  produce  a gelatinous  condition.  The  tendency  of 
water  is  similar.  Hence,  if  your  collodion  was  originally  made 
with  spirits  containing  a full  proportion  of  water,  then  a very 
slight  addition  of  water  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  would  produce 
this  result.  Unless  the  collodion  be  made  with  anhydrous  solvents, 
we  prefer  to  dissolve  the  silver  salt  in  the  collodion,  as  recently 
recommended  by  Dr.  Liesegang.  2.  The  tendency  of  gold  toning, 
when  applied  to  collodion  prints,  is  to  bleach ; and,  if  acid,  to 
slightly  destroy  the  finer  half-tones  around  the  high  lights.  The 
remedy  consists  in  using  the  gold  solution  neatral,  and  in  allow- 
ing for  the  bleaching  in  development.  The  mercury  toning  is  very 
untrustworthy.  3.  Your  card  lens  will  serve  for  enlarging  well 

An'atole  Pkrsigny. — The  yellow  spots  on  the  cartes  hung  in  your 
studio  are  examples  of  one  of  the  forms  of  fading  to  which,  un- 
fortunately, silver  prints  are  liable,  which  the  damp  and  saline 
atmosphere  probably  tends  to  hasten.  Great  care  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prints,  and  care  in  keeping  them  in  a dry  and  pure 
atmosphere,  are  the  only  preventive  means  we  know.  Any  care- 
lessness in  the  original  production  of  the  print,  in  either  fixing  or 
washing,  or  any  impurity  in  the  mounting  material,  shows  sooner 
or  later,  either  in  the  form  of  yellow  spots,  or  general  discoloura- 
tion and  fading. 

Doctor. — It  is  illegal  to  make  any  kind  of  copy  from  a copyright 
picture.  2.  To  prevent  cards  from  curling  after  mounting,  damp 
the  cards  previous  to  applying  the  pasted  print.  Also  place  them 
under  a weight  immediately  after  mounting,  and  allow  them  to 
dry  under  it. 

A.  Bell. — It  appears  that  the  necessities  of  your  position  compel 
you  to  adopt  the  proportions  and  general  arrangements  you  de- 
scribe, hence  there  is  little  room  for  suggestion  or  modification. 
But  you  must  be  fully  prepared  for  endless  trouble  in  making 
your  principal!  iglit  facing  the  south,  on  account  of  the  constantly 
changing  conditions  of  sunshine  and  shade.  The  length,  28  feet, 
is  good;  two  or  three  extra  feet  in  width  would  be  an 
advantage  if  you  could  get  it.  The  amount  of  glass  is  very  good, 
and,  if  you  could  have  had  it  on  the  north  side,  it  would  have 
been  admirable.  2.  The  Salomon  alcove  background  will  aid  you 
materially,  but  only  experience  will  determine  whether,  in  such  a 
room,  it  will  need  to  be  supplemented  by  blinds.  3.  Any  quiet 
neutral  tint  of  a grey  character  will  answer  for  the  interior. 
4.  Rollers  for  the  blinds  are  better  placed  at  the  ridge  than  the 
caves.  5.  Let  the  panes  have  a good  overlap  and  sufficient 
pitch,  and  they  will  not  leak. 

Llwood  Ierky. — There  are  no  medals  at  the  American  Exhibi- 
tion. So  far  as  we  know,  the  contributions  to  the  last  Paris  Ex- 
hibition are  in  Paris  still.  The  sudden  opening  of  the  war  closed 
the  exhibition,  and  the  specimens  were  hastily  thrust  aside,  as  the 
room  was  required  lor  another  purpose.  AVe  have  never  heard 
details  of  the  fate  of  the  pictures. 

M ars.- — I he  fact  that  the  print  forwarded  is  saturated  with  wax  or 
varnish  of  sonic  kind  modifies  the  colour  somewhat,  but  the  chief 
cause  of  its  tendency  to  drab  instead  of  a definite  black,  purple, 
or  brown,  is  probably  due  to  the  character  of  the  negative,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  weak.  AVhen  a negative  is  too  weak  to 
permit  vigorous  and  deep  printing,  the  print  retains  a drab  tint  if 
a warm  tone  be  aimed  at,  and  soon  runs  to  a slate  tint  if  black  be 
aimed  at.  2.  \\  e do  not  quite  understand  vour  question  as  to  a 
method  of  burning-in  by  heating  metal.  3.  We  have  but  little 
cxporiencc  with  drying-boxes  suited  for  carbon  tissue.  Local 
circumstances  must  determine  the  best  method  of  applying  heat. 
A double  perforated  top,  with  the  perforations  not  coincident,  will 
be  necessary  to  permit  the  egrecs  of  moisture,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  exclude  light. 

Pyro.— AVe  scarcely  understand  what  you  mean  by  a black  granular 
deposit.  Is  it  fog?  Or  is  it  a coarse  metallic  image  ? Pyrogallic 
acid  generally  produces  a finer  and  less  crystalline  looking  deposit 
than  iron. 


Spots. — The  mottled,  irregular  colour  your  cards  assume  in  print- 
ing is  due  to  irregular  and  imperfect  sensitizing  of  the  paper. 
Your  printing  bath  is  getting  somewhat  weak,  and  you  have  had 
a small  quantity  only  in  the  dish.  Possibly,  also,  the  dish  was 
not  standing  level,  so  that  a very  small  portion  of  solution  in- 
deed was  under  that  portion  of  the  paper  where  the  mottling 
chiefly  occurs.  At  any  rate,  you  will  find  that  by  strengthening 
your  solution,  and  using  a greater  quantity  in  the  dish,  you  will 
avoid  this  irregularity.  It  is  well,  also,  to  agitate  the  solution 
after  sensitizing  a few  sheets,  because  the  silver,  being  rapidly 
abstracted  from  the  top  layer,  agitation  is  necessary  to  equalize 
the  strength.  2.  You  will  find  the  mode  of  adding  alum  described 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Anthony  in  a recent  number.  3.  The  addi- 
tion of  a little  sugar  or  gelatine  to  the  developer  increases  inten- 
sity. You  will  find  many  recipes  for  such  developers  in  our 
Year-Books;  but  the  question  of  whether  a negative  will  need 
intensifying  is  as  much  dependent  on  collodion,  lighting,  and 
manipulations  as  on  the  developer. 

T.  S.  Reeves. — AVe  will  bear  the  matter  in  mind. 

E.  J. — An  ordinary  boiler  will  not  serve  to  boil  down  a bath  in.  A 
porcelain  evaporating  dish  is  the  proper  thing.  2.  Tho  chief 
cause  of  pinholes  is  supersaturation  with  iodide  of  silver.  3.  It  is 
safer  to  use  recrystallized  nitrate  of  silver  for  a negative  bath. 
4.  You  can  only  sue  the  person.  But  this  is  a question  upon 
which  a lawyer  can  best  advise  you. 

E.  D. — The  proper  course  is  to  obtain  from  Stationers'  Hall  some 
blank  forms,  which  require  properly  filling  up  with  the  title  and 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  photograph.  These  must  be 
personally  deposited  at  Stationers’  Hall,  and  one  shilling  paid 
with  each.  If  you  send  stamps  to  our  publisher  he  will  get  you 
some  forms,  and  if  you  then  fill  them  up  and  return  them  to  him 
with  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  he  will  personally  super- 
intend the  entry. 

Dane. — As  a rule,  Avhere  acetic  acid  is  mentioned  in  formulae, 
glacial  acetic  acid  is  meant.  In  the  15-grain  iron  solution  you 
mention,  for  instance,  glacial  acetic  acid  is  intended.  Glacial 
acetic  acid  is  said  to  be  solid  at  60°,  but,  as  a rule,  you  will  find  it 
liquefy  at  a temperature  over  50°.  - 

Belmont. — Your  negatives  arrived  broken ; but  we  find  a piece  of 
the  background  sufficiently  large  in  each  to  show  a cloudy  irregular 
transparent  mark,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  caused  by  the  injuring 
on  of  the  developer,  which  is  sometimes  a cause  of  such  marks. 
The  remedy  consists  in  pouring  on  the  solution  gently  with  a 
sweeping  motion,  and  also  to  use  tho  developer  freshly  made.  The 
portrait  of  the  child  is  pretty.  You  want  a more  efficient  means 
of  masking,  so  as  to  secure  sharp  perfect  edges  to  your  oval. 

AV.  W — As  a rule,  you  may  keep  a gold  solution  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  lime  safely,  provided  it  be  kept  in  the  dark.  AVe 
generally  keep  a concentrated  gold  solution  in  alcohol,  in  which 
case,  although  quite  neutral,  there  is  no  risk  of  decomposition  or 
precipitation  of  the  gold.  Tho  solution  not  turning  blue  litmus 
red  is  fair  test  of  its  neutrality  ; but  in  neutralizing  with  carbonate 
of  lime  there  is  little  danger  of  adding  more  than  will  neutralize 
the  acid  present,  as  it  is  not  soluble  in  water. 

F.  Stone. — Acetate  and  citrate  of  ammonia  may  be  made  by  neutral- 
izing carbonate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  acetic  acid  and  citric  acid. 
2.  Unless  you  mention  a specific  formula  in  which  they  are  used, 
we  cannot  very  well  tell  you  the  purpose  they  .are  intended  to 
serve.  The  action  of  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  toning  bath  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  we  see  no  object  in  sub- 
stituting the  ammonia  salt  for  the  soda  salt.  The  action  of  citrate 
of  ammonia  in  the  silver  bath  would  be  to  precipitate  a little  of 
the  silver  in  the  form  of  a citrate.  It  would  remove  the  brown- 
ness from  a discoloured  bath. 

J.  GiRAULT. — By  thirty  drops  thirty  minims  are  meant.  The  use 
of  the  term  “ drops  ” is  inexact,  as  drops  of  different  liquids  vary  in 
size ; but  it  is  a somewhat  common  error  in  this  country  to  uso 
drops  in  place  of  minims.  2.  The  combining  weight  of  strontium 
is  43’8,  and  that  of  calcium  20,  so  that  in  a grain  of  chloride  of 
calcium  thei’e  is  really  twice  as  much  chlorine  as  in  a grain  of 
chloride  of  strontium ; half  the  quantity,  therefore,  will  be 
required. 

Amateur. — Your  question  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  You  ask  for 
instructions  in  11  the  process  of  heliotypy  to  produce  a gelatino 
positive  to  transfer  to  stone  for  lithographic  printing.”  Helio- 
typy and  photolithography  are  two  distinct  processes;  but  we  have 
repeatedly  described  both.  You  will  find  details  of  the  heliotypic 
process,  which  it  is  we  think  you  want,  in  our  lust  volume,  and 
also  on  p.  101  of  our  last  Year-Book. 

M.  B. — AA'c  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  firm  which  under- 
takes carbon  printing  from  the  negatives  of  others,  now  that  the 
Autotype  Company  have  given  up  that  branch. 

J . AA’ade. — Thanks.  AA'e  will  make  use  of  the  paragraph, 

R.  Tudor  AVilliams. — Received.  Many  thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  iu  our  next. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
We  have  pleasure  iu  announcing  to  intending  contributors 
to  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  National  Photographic 
Association,  that  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
they  will  be  relieved  of  much  trouble  and  expense.  Instead 
of  packing  their  cases  to  stand  a voyage,  and  paying  the 
freight,  they  will  simply  have  to  pack  their  frames  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  forward  them  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Green 
and  Co.,  the  well  known  fine-art  packers,  14,  Charles 
Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  will  provide  a proper  case 
for  the  voyage,  and  despatch  the  whole  together.  The 
National  Photographic  Association  will  pay  the  freight  in 
America,  and  the  only  charges  which  the  exhibitors  will 
incur  will  be  that  of  transmitting  to  Messrs.  Green  and 
Co.,  and  the  share  of  cost  of  packing.  The  sooner  the 
cases  are  forwarded  for  packing  the  better,  and  none 
should  reach  the  packers  later  than  April  8th.  When  the 
whole  are  received,  Messrs.  Green  and  Co.  will  inform 
each  contributor  of  the  amount  of  his  share  of  the  packing, 
and  this  must  be  paid  at  once,  as  no  picture  will  be  packed 
or  sent  until  the  share  of  the  packing  is  paid  for,  and 
Messrs.  Green  must  despatch  the  case  by  April  14th.  Each 
package  sent  should  have  the  sender's  name  and  address 
outside,  and  an  intimation  that  it  is  for  the  American  Photo- 
graphic exhibition.  It  would  be  well,  also,  to  send  a note 
to  Messrs.  Green  at  the  same  time,  notifying  them  of  the 
matter.  The  proper  communication  must  also  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  Philadelphia,  as  before  announced.  We 
trust  that  these  increased  facilities  will  increase  the  number 
of  contributions,  and  that  all  English  photographers  who 
have  good  pictures  to  send  will  aid  in  maintaining  the 
honour  of  their  country,  and  gratify  their  American  breth- 
ren by  aiding  iu  securing  a good  display  of  the  photo- 
graphy of  the  ■world  in  the  exhibition  to  be  opened  in 
Philadelphia  next  June. 


CRACKED  NEGATIVES:  RENTS,  RIDGES,  AND 
. RUPTURES. 

The  deep  interest  evinced  in  the  recent  discussion  of  this 
question,  fully  as  it  has  been  ventilated  before,  strikingly 
illustrated  the  wide  spread  prevalency  of  the  evil,  and  the  un- 
certainty still  existing  as  to  both  causes  and  remedy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  value  of  the  discussion  was  slighly  marred  by 
the  presence  of  a little  confusion  as  to  the  terminology  em- 
ployed. In  all  discussions,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
mence by  defining  terms.  Mr.  Rejlander  evidently  recognized 
this  necessity,  and  divided  the  two  classes  of  disruption  to 
which  the  negative  film  is  subject,  as  cracking  and  split- 
ting; and  if  the  distinction  had  been  fully  recognized  and 
observed,  the  terms  would  have  served  as  well  as  any  other. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  recognized 


as  sufficiently  descriptive,  and  hence  they  began  to  be  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  used  indifferently  for  either 
form  of  defect. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  most  dire  of  the  defects 
to  which  negatives  are  subject,  know  that  the  two  forms  of 
cracking  of  the  film  are  quite  distinct  in  character  ; and, 
whatever  may  be  their  remote  source,  their  proximate  causes 
are  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  As  Mr.  Hughes  very 
clearly  put  the  case,  one  series  of  cracks  is  evidently  caused 
by  contraction  of  the  film  ; it  is  toru  asunder,  leaving  fine 
transparent  lines  between,  which  lun  over  the  plate  in  an 
excentric  net-work.  The  other  series  of  cracks  is  clearly 
caused  by  expansion  of  the  film,  which  first  rises  up  in 
honeycomb-like  ridges,  causing  an  intermediate  form  of 
evil,  and,  eventually  being  disrupted,  these  ridges  form 
wide  cracks  beyond  redemption  or  cure.  These  two  terms 
(contraction  and  expansion)  describe  accurately  Toth  imme- 
diate causes  and  result,  but  they  are  too  cumbersome  for 
general  use  as  descriptive  or  distinctive  terms.  We  pro- 
pose terms  which,  whilst  sufficiently  distinctive,  and  not 
easily  confounded,  are  sufficiently  terse  and  expressive  for 
general  use.  We  shall  call  the  two — or.  rather,  three — forms 
of  evil,  rents,  ridges , and  ruptures.  The  rent  consists  in 
an  actually  splitting  or  tearing  asunder  of  the  film  by  con- 
traction ; the  ridge,  as  will  at  once  be  understood,  is  the 
result  of  expansion,  the  film  rising  in  ridges  at  times  like 
honeycomb  cells,  and  at  other  times  ruuning  over  the  plate 
like  the  branches  of  a tree  ; the  rupture  is  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ridge,  leaving  a wide  opening  in  the  film. 
These  terms  are  sufficiently  descriptive  and  distinctive,  we 
think,  to  clearly  indicate  each  form  of  the  evil  in  question. 

The  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  threw  some 
light  on  the  question,  although  it  left  much  in  obscurity. 
The  cause  of  the  fine,  hair-like  rents  in  the  film  is  least 
understood.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  that  they 
arc  generally  due  to  the  use  of  a special  contractile  collo- 
dion, seems  to  present  the  most  probable  solution.  His  con- 
viction was,  that  they  occur  in  a collodion  with  well  known 
characteristics,  which  we  may  here  repeat.  It  sets  rapidly 
when  poured  on  the  plate,  giving  a glossy  and  homy  film  ; 
is  often  a very  sensitive,  excellent  collodion,  and  shows, 
in  the  finished  negative,  a tendency  to  pull  away  from  the 
edges  of  tho  glass.  Most  photographers  are  familiar  with 
this  quality  of  collodion,  and,  as  it  generally  yields  a good 
negative,  it  is  often  a favourite  But  if  it  have  an  especial 
liability  to  this  splitting  tendency,  it  is  evident  it  should 
be  shunned.  It  becomes  important,  however,  that  the  facts 
should  be  verified,  and  that  the  characteristics  which  indi- 
cate the  sp.cial  class  of  collodion  should  be  well  defined  ; 
and,  as  the  testing  process  of  time  and  wear  cannot  be 
roa  lily  and  efficiently  anticipated  by  improvised  tests,  the 
investigation  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious. 

Fortunately,  a tolerably  simple  and  effective  remedy  for 
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this  form  of  the  evil  exists.  The  fine  cracks  or  fissures  in 
the  film,  which,  of  course,  print  as  black  lines,  are  easily 
filled  up  by  rubbing  the  film  with  a tuft  of  cotton  charged 
with  fintly  powdbred  plumbago  or  carbon,  or,  as  Mr. 
England  finds  better  still,  with  Indian  ink  rubb  d up  with 
a little  water.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mate- 
rial rubbed  into  the  fissures  in  this  way  must  inevitably 
make  opaque  lines  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative, 
which,  printing  as  fine  white  lines,  would  require  touching 
out  in  the  print.  But  this  is  not  so:  the  fissures  in  the 
more  transparent  parts  of  the  negative  are  very  shallow,  aad 
wheu  tilled  up  with  carbon  are  only  of  an  equal  density 
with  the  surrounding  semi-transparent  parts;  whilst  the 
fissures  in  dense  parts  of  the  negative,  being  deeper,  take 
a thicker  layer  of  the  carbon  to  fi  1 them  up,  and  this 
thicker  layer  gives  a density  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
part  in  which  the  rent  or  fissure  occurs. 

The  cause  of  the  ridges  was  clearly  traced  to  damp,  or, 
rather,  to  transitions  from  dry  to  damp  conditions,  and, 
further,  to  confinement  in  boxes  under  those  circumstauces. 
Mr.  Frank  G >od  having  recently  moved  from  a dry  residence 
to  a very  damp  one,  found  his  negatives  rapidly  going  to 
destruction  in  the  ridge-form  defect.  Moving  the  negatives 
from  the  boxes  in  which  they  had  been  carefully  kept, 
wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  placing  them  in  open  pigeon- 
holes, at  once  arrested  the  destructive  process.  Mr.  Hughes 
related  an  instance  in  which  a box  of  negatives  in  good 
condition  were  placed  in  a studio  beside  a stove,  where 
they  got  hot;  a cold,  damp  night  followed,  and  in  the 
morning  they  were  all  covered  with  honeycomb  ridges. 
A case  we  heard  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  more 
striking  still.  An  operator  called  at  a printing  establish- 
ment for  a valuable  negative  which  had  been  given  out  to 
print,  and,  according  to  instructions,  he  examined  it  to  find 
that  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  was,  when  he  received 
it,  still  warm,  having  recently  been  printed  by  theele:tric 
light.  He  wrapped  it  carefully  up,  and  took  it  to  his  em- 
ployer, who  opeued  the  parcel  at  once  to  see  that  the  nega- 
tive was  uninjured,  and,  to  his  horror,  found  it  covered  with 
the  honeycomb  ridges.  This  had  occurred  during  the  half 
hour  the  parcel  was  carried  in  the  street  during  a damp 
day. 

But  whilst  damp  and  transition  of  temperature  seem  un- 
doubtedly to  constitute  the  proximate  cause  of  the  honey- 
comb and  arborescent  ridges,  there  a.e,  we  think,  predis- 
posing causes  to  be  considered.  Not  all  the  negatives  in 
the  same  batch  will  Ruff  r when  subjected  to  the  same  damp 
and  transitional  conditions,  and  there  must  be  a cause  lor 
the  difference.  A very  curious  example  of  the  excep- 
tional occurrence  of  the  ridges  came  within  our  own 
experience.  Some  winters  ago,  in  the  course  of  some  experi- 
ments, we  were  desirous  of  working  with  a variety  of  nega- 
tives of  different  qualities  and  characteristics,  and  so  borrowed 
some  of  two  or  three  friends.  The  room  in  use  as  a printing 
room  is  a somewhat  damp  one,  and  some  scores  of  negatives 
stand  on  shelves  in  it  without  any  especial  protection.  We 
have  never  ha  I a single  negative  cracked  of  our  own,  nor, 
despite  the  exposure,  did  those  of  our  Iriends  crack  except  in 
one  instance.  One  morning  we  found  one,  and  one  only, 
covered  with  honeycomb  ridges.  There  were  at  least  "a 
dozen  negatives  by  the  same  gentleman — a singularly  neat 
and  careful  amateur — and  scores  by  others,  all  kept  in  the 
same  conditions;  but  one  only  was  injured.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  some  predisposing  conditions  existed  in  that  negative 
which  were  absent  in  the  others.  Whether  tnese  conditions 
arose  out  of  the  quality  of  the  collodion,  the  quality  of  *he 
varnish,  or  imperfect  washing  of  the  film,  we  cannot  with 
certainty  say. 

The  remedy  for  the  ridge  form  defect,  if  taken  before  the 
ridges  have  become  ruptured,  is  simple.  It  was  first  pro- 
p.sed  in  our  pages  (p.  81.  Vol.  Vli  ) by  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
subsequently  verified  by  Mr.  Spiller,  who  describes  his 
operations  also  iu  our  pages.  The  remedy  consists  in  sub- 
mitting the  injured  negative  to  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  which 
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causes  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  defects.  Mr. 
Whiting  has  got  rid  of  similar  defects  by  simply  re- 
varnishing. 

The  general  impression  with  many  photographers  is,  that 
in  most  cases  of  cracking  the  varnish  is  chiefly  in  fault.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  varnished  pictures  often  crack  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  an  unvarnished  negative  has  never  been  known  to 
crack.  Hard  friable  varnishes  sometimes  era  'k  when  applied 
on  the  surface  of  glass  only  : witness  the  black  varnish 
which  used  to  be  applied  to  the  backs  of  glass  positives,  and 
which  frequently  cracked.  Copal  is  known  to  have  an 
especial  tendency  to  crack,  as  may  be  seen  at  times  on 
paintings  and  coach  panels.  Mastic,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  similar  resins,  rarely,  if  ever,  crack  ; but  these  are  an 
insufficient  protection  to  a negative.  Lac  is  not  given  to 
cracking  ; we  never  saw  a French-polished  surface  cracked, 
nor  any  Japanese  lacquer  work.  As  a rule,  no  matter  what 
the  tendency  of  the  varnish  itself,  cracking  rarely  occurs 
without  some  want  of  harmony  between  the  varnish  and  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  a painting  be  varnished 
within  a few  months  after  it  is  finished,  it  will  almost 
certainly  crack.  Exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun 
will  cause  many  varnishes  to  crack,  and  hence  it  may  bo 
that  direct  sun-printing  is  injurious. 

The  preventives  which  the  discussion  at  the  Society  sug- 
gested seem  to  be  the  use  of  collodion  which  is  not  too 
contractile  and  horny ; the  avoidance  of  damp,  and  espe- 
cially of  sudden  transitions  of  atmospheric  conditions;  the 
storing  of  negatives  wrapped  in  paper  in  open  pigeon-holes, 
rather  than  iu  boxes  ; the  cleaning  of  the  face  of  the  nega- 
tive, and  covering  it  with  a paste  of  wax  and  turpentine 
when  put  away.  To  these  we  may  add  the  careful  use  of 
clean  plates ; full  exposure,  so  as  to  avoid  forcing  in 
development ; the  use  of  varnish  with  a few  drops  of 
castor  oil  in  it;  the  avoidance  of  varnishes  containing  copal 
an  I similar  resins;  and  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
direct  sun-printing. 


LIABILITY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  FOR  INJURY 
TO  PHOTOGRAPHS  LEFT  IN  THEIR  HANDS  TO 
COP\. 

A question  of  somewhat  vital  interest  to  professional  photo- 
graphers has  recently  been  brought  under  our  attention  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards.  The  question  is,  to  what  extent  is  a 
photographer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  objects  left  in  his 
hands  to  copy?  A recent  County  Court  decision  seems  to 
render  him  responsible  to  a degree  certainly  not  commonly 
imagined.  By  this  decision,  he  is  rendered  liable,  not 
simply  for  the  actual  value  of  a photograph  left 
to  be  copied,  but  for  the  expense  of  replacing  it  by 
something  superior,  and  much  more  costly,  obtained  at 
the  caprice  of  the  owner.  We  will  quote  Mr.  Edwards’ 
narrative : — 

Mv  Dear  Sir, — 1 have  had  a county  court  experience 
which,  I think,  will  interest  photographers. 

Some  years  since  I photographed  for  Miss  Eyre  a cast  (note 
this)  of  a bust  of  her  brother  Sir  James  Eyro,  at  a cost  ot  10s., 
and  supplied  her  with  at  least  nine  copies.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  Miss  Eyre  required  another  copy,  but  the  negative  had,  iu 
the  meantime,  been  erased.  An  agreement  was  tuade  that  she 
should  supply  us  with  one  of  the  original  copies,  which  we  were 
then  to  re-copy,  and  a proof  was  to  bo  supplied  to  her  for  5s. 
Unfortunately,  an  accident  happened  to  this  copy  supplied  by 
her.  I wrote  to  her,  expressing  my  regret,  but  iutimatiug  that 
if  another  copy  were  lent,  it  (the  destroyed  copy)  should  be 
replaced,  and  the  additional  copy  she  required  supplied,  all 
without  charge.  She  intimated,  then,  that  she  had  not  another 
copy,  and  should  not  lend  it  if  she  had  ; but  that  she  should 
send  down  to  Hereford  where  the  bust  it  self  (not  the  cast)  is 
placed  iu  the  Town  Hall,  and  have  it  photographed  at  ray  ex- 
penee.  Accordingly,  after  a time,  I was  sued  in  the  .Maryle- 
b me  County  Court  for  £1  5s.  Gs.  paid  by  her.  I contended  that 
I had  taken  every  reasonable  care,  that  no  negligence  was 
shown,  that  at  least  it  was  only  a question  of  a shilling  for 
actual  damage,  which  was  the  value  of  the  photograph  des- 
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troyed  ; thou  that  I could  not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  5s., 
the  agreed  price  for  tho  additional  copy,  and  that,  to  obtain 
this,  she  only  had  to  take  another  copy  to  another  photographer 
if  she  Would  not  entrust  it  to  me,  to  which  she  swore  she  had 
never  had  more  than  one  copy,  so  that  was  impossible.  I then 
contended  that  she  should  have  gone  to  the  cast  which  I had 
photographed,  which  was  still  with  the  sculptor  in  the  Euston 
Road.  and  not  to  the  bust  itself,  whereby  slio  obtained  a better 
article  than  that  destroyed  ; and,  finally,  I pleaded  the  custom 
of  the  trade:  that  it  was  always  nr.derstood,  in  such  cases, 
photographers  were  responsible  only  whore  negligence  could  bo 
shown,  and  not  in  case  of  accident. 

To  this  Miss  Eyre  pleaded  that  Mr.  Kidd,  to  whom  she  had 
given  tho  order,  undertook  to  bo  responsible.  However,  tho  judge, 
throughout,  would  hardly  listen  to  the  defence,  distinctly  saying, 
in  such  a case,  he  should  not  regard  tho  custom  of  the  trade, 
and  gavo  the  plaintiff  a verdict  amounting,  with  costs,  to 
£1  18s.  3d. 

I found,  however,  that  the  barristers  and  solicitors  in  court 
expressed  such  a very  strong  opinion  that  the  judge  was  wrong 
that  I determined  on  applying  for  a new  trial. 

On  a subsequent  day  this  application  was  made,  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kidd,  and  that  my  books  would 
show  that  a number  ot  copies  had  been  supplied,  and  a new 
trial  was  granted,  which  came  on  last  Wednesday.  Mr.  Kidd 
then  proved  that  he  had  distinctly  gu  irded  himselt  agar'nst  being 
responsible  ; that  he  had  only  undertaken  every  possible  care  ; 
and  my  books  proved  the  sale  to  Miss  Eyre  of  nine  copies  of 
the  original  negative.  Otherwise,  tho  same  arguments  and  the 
same  evidence  was  given,  and  the  same  result  followed:  a verdict 
tor  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 

I may  as  well  say  that  I had  informally  taken  counsel’s 
opinion  from  a friend,  a barrister  of  high  standing,  who  said 
decidedly  nothing  could  be  recovered  beyond  a shilling,  the 
value  of  the  photograph  destroyed.  This  friend  was  in  the 
court  during  the  hearing,  and  his  opinion  remained  as  before  : 
that  the  judge  was  wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a very  important  matter  for  us. 
By  this  decision,  if  any  trumpery  article  entrusted  to  us  is  des- 
troyed, whether  by  accident  or  negligence — whether  negligence 
is  proved  or  not — we  are  liable  to  the  cost  of  replacing  it  at  any 
expense  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner,  if  that  owner  chooses  to 
send  to  the  ends  of  the  world  to  do  so.  And  the  glory  of  the 
County  Court  is,  that  there  is  no  appeal  against  such  a decision, 
which,  therefore,  establishes  a precedent. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  experlo  crede.  We  shall  tako 
care,  in  such  cases,  to  have  a written  understanding  that  we 
will  only  be  responsible  in  case  of  negligence,  and  for  intrinsic 
value. 

I hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  will  be  well  to  publish 
this  matter  of  experience  for  the  benefit  of  others. — Yours  very 
truly,  Eunest  Edwards. 

The  soundness  of  the  law  in  the  decision  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  One  of  the  greatest  legal  commentators 
defines  law  to  be  “ the  perfection  of  reason,"  and,  if  the 
definition  be  good,  few  people  will  have  much  hesitation  in 
styling  the  law  in  question  as  bad  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  be 
hoves  photographers  to  have  a proper  understanding  with 
crotchety  customers  as  to  the  amount  of  liability  they 
undertake  when  objects  are  entrusted  to  their  care  for  pur- 
posee  of  copying. 

o 

Critical  ftottccs. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS:  an  Annual  Record  of  Pho- 
tographic Progress  for  1871.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Wilson. 

(Philadelphia:  Benerman  and  Wilson.) 
PHOTOGRAPIIISCHES  JAHRBUCH  fur  1871.  Her- 

ansgegeben  von  der  Redaction  der  Photographischen 

Correspondenz.  (Vienna:  Dr.  llornig.J 

Oca  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Wilson's  Mosaics  of 
former  years  through  the  quotations  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  our  pages.  If  possible,  this  year’s 
issue  exceeds  in  excellence  any  which  has  preceded  it. 
Besides  a most  judicious  selection  of  the  most  valuable  and 
practical  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  journals  during 


the  year,  it  contains  an  admirable  array  of  original  articles 
by  the  most  able  practical  men  in  the  States,  on  subjects 
to  which  they  have  given  special  attention,  and  upon  which 
they  can  speak  with  authority.  Altogether,  the  work  is 
one  upon  which  we  can  heartily  cong'atulate  our  friend  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  readers  : as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on 
one,  end  possessing  the  highest  possible  value  to  the  others. 

Dr.  Ilornig’s  Jalirbucli  is  another  of  the  valuable  little 
photographic  annuals  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
initiate  nearly  a dozen  years  ago,  and  which,  we  note  with 
pleasure,  have  become  recognized  necessities  in  the  photo- 
grapher’s studio  all  Over  the  world  since  then.  The  Jahr - 
buck  chiefly  devotes  itself  to  condensed  information  for 
reference,  in  the  form  of  a pocket-book,  and  contains  space 
for  memoranda.  It  is  illustrated  with  a fine  specimen  of 
Lichtdruck  by  Julius  Leth. 

SIGN  WRITING  AND  GLASS  EMBOSSING:  A Com- 
plete Practical  Illustrated  Manual  of  the  Art.  By 
James  Callinoham.  (London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co.) 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a book  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  its  title  as  the  valuable  volume  before  us.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a complete  practical  manual  of  the  arts  of 
which  it  treats,  but  it  is  also  much  more.  It  is  a complete 
history  of  the  various  forms  of  written  and  printed  characters 
used  in  the  English  language,  and  a treatise  upon  their 
varied  possibilities  of  shape  and  design  as  a branch  of 
decorative  art,  written  with  a fullness  of  knowledge,  and 
a thoroughness  of  relish  and  appreciation  of  the  subjects, 
which  never  fails  to  give  a peculiar  charm  to  any  volume. 
The  work  is  one  which  possesses  so  many  points  of  interest 
to  any  interested  in  the  graphic  arts,  that  we  should  feel 
pleasure  on  that  ground  alone  in  commending  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers;  but  besides  this,  they  will  find  in 
tl  e chapters  on  glass  embossing  and  gilding  many  details 
and  suggestions  of  a technical  character,  which  may 
possibly  be  utilized  in  their  own  practice. 


RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

We  have  before  us  a little  work — published  in  the  United 
States  at  a dollar  and  a half,  equivalent  to  about  six 
shillings — on  retouching  negatives  and  positives.  It  is  by 
John  Wolfgang  Morgeneier,  who  addresses  it  to  the 
“artists  of  the  world,’’ and  states  that  the  book  has  cost 
him  many  years  of  labour  and  experiment,  and  that  he  is 
assured  that  it  is  ‘‘superior  to  anything  yet  before  the 
artistic  world.”  As  the  instructions  are  comprised  iu  about 
half  a dozen  small  pages,  and  the  book  is  not  published 
in  this  country,  we  propose  to  place  them  before  our  readers. 
After  describing  the  virtues  of  a matt  varnish,  which  the 
author  has  invented,  but  the  preparation  of  which  is  not 
described,  the  work  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

Negative  Retouching  (Contact). — In  order  to  retouch  a 
negative  properly  and  speedily,  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure 
a retouching  frame,  which  can  be  procured  at  any  photo- 
graphic stock  house.  The  materials  used  by  me  for  retouch- 
ing are,  one  box  of  Faber’s  polygrade  lead  pencils,  from 
No.  1 to  No.  7,  one  middling  sized,  round  camel’s  hair 
brush,  used  for  brushing  off  superfluous  lead  during  the 
operation,  two  small  pointed  camel’s  hair  brushes  for  apply- 
ing indian  ink  and  dry  colours,  and  one  two  and  a half  inch 
magnifying  glass.  Secure  the  negative  in  the  frame,  place 
opposite  a window  and  exclude  all  or  as  much  light  as 
possible,  from  the  sides  and  overhead,  leaving  only  the  light 
showing  from  the  window  on  the  negative.  The  reason  why 
the  light  must  be  excluded  from  sides  and  top  is,  because 
the  negative  presents  a ground  surface,  end  should  the  light 
reflect  the  face,  the  lights  and  shades  could  not  be  so  readily 
discerned.  The  negative  must  be  covered  with  a piece  of 
dark-coloured  soft  paper,  with  a hole  cut  iu  large  enough  to 
show  the  head  of  the  portrait  that  is  to  be  retouched  ; the 
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purpose  is  to  preserve  the  negative  and  cut  off  superfluous 
light.  After  retouching  the  face  of  the  portrait,  the  paper 
may  be  removed  to  retouch  any  imperfections  in  the  drapery 
or  background.  The  polygrade  pencils  used  have  such  h 
degree  of  grades  that  you  can  produce  any  light  or  shade 
desired.  The  retouching  can  be  done  either  by  stippling  or 
sketching,  or  both.  In  retouching  the  drapery,  I often  apply 
the  dry  ambrotype  colours,  to  wit:  light  blue,  white,  purple, 
&c.  The  application  of  dry  colours  should  be  very  light, 
as  it  adheres  to  the  varnish,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  show 
a dauby  thick  appearance.  If  any  part  of  the  negative 
should  be  retouched  too  intense,  it  can  readily  be  removed 
with  a soft,  round,  camel’s  hair  brush,  dipped  in  rain-water, 
without  injuring  the  film.  Ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  photographic  art  there  have  been  objections  made  in 
regard  to  pictures,  objections  founded  upon  the  imperfect 
working  of  chemicals  ; this  difficulty  has  now  been  over- 
come by  this  new  retouching  process,  which  enables  the 
artist  to  remove  any  imperfections  arising,  from  whatever 
cause  they  may  come,  and  thus  enables  him  to  give  the 
public  such  improved  work  as  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 
The  principal  points  in  the  features  of  the  negative  to  be 
retouched  are,  the  forehead,  nose,  eyes  and  surroundings, 
cheeks,  mouth,  jaw,  chin,  and  neck.  These  points  being 
properly  retouched,  modulating  the  lights  and  shades  adds 
materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  photograph.  This  com- 
prehends the  matter  of  retouching  the  negative.  At  first  I 
retouoh  away  all  specks  and  pinholes,  or  any  imperfections 
in  the  negative,  background,  or  portrait,  which  often  occurs. 
After  this,  commence  the  features,  one  at  a time;  first  the 
freckles,  moles,  warts,  scars,  &c.,  which  being  removed  is 
sufficient  to  gixe  satisfaction  in  almost  every  case,  excepting 
in  very  old  or  middle  aged  persons.  I wish  now  to  call 
the  artist's  attention  to  the  following  instructions  in  retouch- 
ing negatives  : — 

Forehead,  Ho.  1. — The  upper  and  lower  foreheal  being 
the  principal  features  of  the  face  of  the  portrait,  in  variably 
takes  plain,  excepting  the  wrinkles  immediately  over  the 
eyes  and  on  the  lower  forehead,  which  must  be  retouched 
so  as  to  smooth  down  ; not,  however,  entirely  removing  them, 
as  that  would  mar  the  natural  appearance  of  the  portrait. 
But  the  cross  wrinkles  running  up  and  down  the  forehead 
grea  ly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  may  be  entirely 
removed,  excepting  the  two  principal  ones  running  directly 
up  between  the  eyebrows,  which  should  be  only  slightly 
retouched.  The  eyebrows,  although  different  in  all  persons, 
invariably  follow  the  course  of  the  eye,  and  should  they  be 
large  and  bushy,  they  must  be  retouched  so  as  to  make  them 
appear  smooth,  encircling  the  eye  properly.  Should  the 
eyebrows  meet  upon  the  forehead,  as  they  often  do,  they 
must  be  entirely  retouched  away,  as  they  will,  if  left,  give 
the  expression  a surly  appearance.  The  natural  shade 
between  the  eyes  only  need  remain,  as  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  a natural  appearance.  The  above  instructions 
must  be  followed  more  or  less  according  to  the  age  or  sex  of 
the  subject.  In  a profile  or  aside  view  position  of  a portrait, 
if  there  is  an  over-abundance  and  a superfluous  amount  of 
hair  about  the  h<ad,  or  an  excess  of  drapery,  it  can  be 
readily  retouched  away,  or  should  deficiencies  appear  they 
can  as  easily  be  added.  Blonde  hair,  which  usually  takes 
dark,  can  be  lighted  by  sketching  with  the  pencil  on  the 
negative.  Dark  beards,  or  any  other  under-exposed  colours 
of  hair,  may  be  treated  in  like  manner. 

The  Hose,  X o.  2. — The  nose  runs  parallel  with  the  face, 
and  presents  a flat,  sharp,  or  rounded  appearance.  The 
ridge  of  the  nose  should  always  be  retouched,  simply  by 
drawing  a line  along  the  same  to  part  the  ridge  from  the 
side  of  the  nose.  In  persons  who  have  Roman  noses  a dark 
shade  appears  on  each  side,  which  should  bo  retouched 
enough  to  soften  the  shades;  this  will  appear  more  especially 
in  dark  brunette  or  sunburnt  complexions,  and  they  may 
be  retouched  to  a higher  or  lower  degree  without  injuring 
the  expression.  The  shades  can  be  reduced  should  they 
appear  too  dark.  In  a front  face  or  profile  position  crooked 


noses  may  be  very  much  improved  in  this  manner  : the 
shades  of  the  nostrils  should  not  be  absolutely  dark,  and 
the  shade  of  the  point  of  the  nose  should  not  be  as  dark  as 
those  of  the  nostrils.  Intensifying  the  point  of  the  nose 
with  the  pencil  gives  it  a classical  appearance.  In  the  pro- 
file of  the  nose  the  ridge  should  never  be  retouched,  as  it 
will  change  the  whole  expression  of  the  face. 

The  Eyes,  No.  3. — The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  portrait,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  in 
posing  the  subject  in  order  to  give  the  eye  a natural  appear- 
ance or  expression.  After  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken, 
the  helping  hand  of  the  retouching  operator  will  be  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  work  in  almost  every  instance.  I will 
describe  several  points  of  special  importance.  By  exposure 
the  usual  sharp  glance  or  clear  look  of  the  eye  becomes 
dim,  the  lids  and  pupils  become  blurred  or  hazy  ; this  can 
be  relieved  by  retouching  the  Iris  of  the  eye,  and  by  sub- 
siding the  high  lights  in  the  pupil.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  high  lights  in  the  shaded  eye  are  stronger  than  those  of 
the  light  shaded  one  ; it  should  be  retouched  so  as  to  per- 
fectly correspond.  Blue  or  very  light  coloured  eyes  often 
take  almost  white.  To  procure  a nice,  natural  appearance, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pierce  a small  hole  in  the  sight  of 
the  eye,  using  a sharp  steel  needle,  and  requiring  but  a 
moment  of  time,  and  is  easily  performed  on  the  negative. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  small  photographs.  The 
veins  in  the  white  of  the  eye  of  aged  persons  will  show  to  a 
certain  extent,  especially  in  large  prints,  and  should  be 
entirely  removed,  but  the  white  should  not  be  retouched. 
The  projection  of  the  forehead  immediately  between  the 
eye  and  the  eyebrow  usually  takes  too  dark,  and  should  bo 
retouched  enough  to  give  it  a solt  shade.  The  so-called 
fleshy  under-eyelids,  producing  dark  and  unharmonious 
shades  under  the  eyes,  should  be  retouched  considerably. 
In  aged  persons  the  cross  wrinkles  in  the  fleshy  under-lid 
should  be  entirely  removed;  byretouching  in  the  manner 
described  the  eyes  are  greatly  improved,  and  the  features  or 
look  of  age  remains  unchanged.  The  crow-foot  wrinkles 
running  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes  are  very  characteristic, 
and  should  not  be  entirely  removed. 

The  Cheeks , No.  4. — The  dark  shades  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  cheeks  where  it  meets  upon  the  forehead  should 
be  retouched  so  as  to  blend  the  two  together  in  harmony. 
Retouch  the  dark  shades  ot  thin,  sunken  cheeks,  which 
show  leanqess  and  homeliness,  so  as  to  make  the  cheeks 
appear  full,  giving  a pleasant  expression.  Negatives  taken 
from  brunette  subjects  require  more  intense  retouching. 

The  Chin,  No.  5. — In  corpulent  subjects  the  chin  shows 
a double  form,  appearing  as  part  of  the  neck,  giving  it  an 
unnatural  appearance.  A part  of  the  double  chin  can,  or 
should  be,  retouched,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  part  of  the 
neck,  which  can  be  done  by  retouching  away  one  or  more 
of  the  small  wrinkles  under  the  natural  chin,  thus  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  chin  very  much.  The  dimple  of  the 
chin  should  be  softened,  as  it  often  appears  as  a cut  or 
dark  sput.  It  will  be  necessary  to  retouch  the  full,  fleshy 
portiou  of  the  face  more  than  any  other.  The  shades  of 
the  neck  immediate  ly  under  the  chin  should  connect  with 
the  shade  of  the  chin.  The  rough  or  corded  appearauce  of 
the  neck  caused  by  the  showing  of  large  wrinkles  or  veins 
should  be  carefully  retouched  away. 

The  Mouth,  No.  G. — The  mouth  through  the  easy  motion 
of  the  raising  up  or  down  of  the  corners,  is  the  principal 
sign  of  intense  emotion,  and  this  can  be  ch  inged  without 
trouble.  The  form  of  the  mouth  may  be  easily  and  very 
much  changed  or  improved  by  drawing  and  retouching  the 
outlines  of  the  lips.  Retouch  away  all  the  ugly-looking 
scars  or  wrinkles  that  appear  on  the  lips.  In  aged  persons 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  run  downward;  these  may  be  re- 
touched so  as  to  show  with  the  outlines  of  the  under  lips 
in  an  even  tone.  The  upper  lip  iu  aged  persons  sinks  in- 
wards from  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  showing  a dark  shade 
above  the  upper  lip,  which,  if  unretouched,  shows  like  an 
unshaven  beard,  but  if  retouched  it  gives  the  mouth  a 
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natural  expression.  But  care  should  he  taken  to  retoucn  it 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  change  the  natural  expression 
between  tile  nose  and  lip.  The  outlines  of  the  lips  arc 
quite  different ; large,  full  lips  being  more  exposed,  produce  a 
more  harmonious  effect  than  thin,  close  ones.  In  aged  persons 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  apt  to  be  drawn  down,  causing 
the  mouth  to  seem  long;  this  can  be  easily  remedied  by 
retouching  so  as  to  shorten  their  appearance,  but  the  shades 
should  not  be  entirely  removed.  Should  the  wrinkles  turn 
up  instead  of  down,  they  should  not  be  retouched  away  as 
much  as  those  running  down,  as  the  downward  ones  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  expression  sorrowful  or  dejected. 
Should  the  subject  have  teeth  that  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  mouth,  causing  them  to  show,  they  may  be  retouched 
before  varnishing  the  negative,  using  a sinall-pointed 
ambrotype  brush,  care  being  taken  in  stippling  the  intense 
spots,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  shade  of  the  lips. 

The  Drapery , No.  7. — I will  now  make  some  special  de 
scriptions  of  draperies,  and  give  instruction  in  regard  to 
retouching  or  changing  to  suit  the  taste.  I have  done,  and 
am  now  doing,  a great  deal  of  retouching  unvarnished 
negatives  in  the  following  manner:  using  only  the  common 
ambrotype  brushes  as  aforesaid,  Howers,  ribbons,  neckties, 
and  other  draperiesthat  olten  take  too  intense  can  be  changed 
or  removed,  according  to  taste,  causing  the  drapery  to  show 
plainly  and  harmoniously,  leaving  the  effect  entirely  will 
the  artist.  Should  these  directions  and  observations  be 
followed,  many  gross  imperfections  may  be  removed  from 
the  negative,  and  many  beauties  added  thereto,  which  can 
be  easily  done  by  any  other  process.  Since  the  negative 
retouching  process  has  been  practised  for  some  time  back, 
and  as  it  is  gaining  day  by  day,  1 think  any  artist,  strictly 
obeying  the  instructions  laid  down  in  this  little  Book,  and 
using  my  Patent  Varnish , will  be  rewarded  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  by  entire  success  in  his  profession. 

c> 

Jfcrvcip  JJlts  cel  lint  ca. 

A novel  method  of  engaging  the  attention  of  children 
during  the  period  of  their  being  photographed  is  that  of 
setting  up  a parrot,  which,  on  the  removal  of  the  cover  from 
the  lens,  commences  to  flap  its  wings. 

Licht  gives  a recipe  for  a substitute  for  tunicaro.  to  be 
applied  to  the  plate  previously  to  its  being  coated  with 
collodion  : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid...  ...  ..  3 drops 

White  of  one  egg  beaten  to  a froth. 

After  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  a night,  it  is  filtered, 
aud  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  precisely  the  formula  of  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents, which  we  published  a few  mouths  ago. 

In  the  Corresponclenz,  M.  Schaarwachter  gives  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  preparing  ink  rollers  suitable  for  Lichtdruck 
processes  Three  parts  of  good  brown  glue  are  allowed  to 
soak  in  cold  water  for  two  days,  and  are  then  melted  over  a 
slow  tire,  one  part  of  boiled  treacle'  being  subsequently 
added,  and  the  whole  brought  to  the  boiling  point ; the 
mixture  is  poured  into  a cylindrical  mould  of  copper,  of 
which  the  interior  is  greased,  and  in  the  centre  of  which 
runs  the  wooden  handle.  When  cold,  the  roller  is  washed 
with  spirit,  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  tinall)’  immersed  in 
a solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  washed  and  dried.  This 
resembles  the  ordinary  printer’s  roller,  and  would,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  pull  too  much  for  a printing  surface  of  gela- 
tine, and  so  risk  its  destruction. 

The  mechanical  printing  process  of  M.  Obernetter,  of 
Muuich,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  grain  noticeable, 
especially  in  the  smaller  productions,  has  been  now  com- 
pletely done  away  with.  A copy  from  one  of  Mieczkotvski’s 
negatives  printed  by  this  process  will  be  given  as  a presen- 


tation print  with  the  next  issue  of  the  Archiv.  Many  of 
Obernetter’s  employes  are  just  now  engaged  upon  military 
service,  anti,  therefore,  operations  have  come  almost  to  a 
standstill;  but  from  one  plate,  a reproduction  measuringsome 
thirty  by  forty  centimetres,  as  many  as  40,000  copies  have 
been  struck  off'. 

M.  A.  de  Constant  has  made  a statement  to  the  effect 
that,  as  the  final  result  of  his  experiments  with  light  in  the 
camera,  he  finds  it  best  not  to  tamper  with  the  blackened 
inside  ot  his  apparatus,  but,  instead,  to  introduce  a red,  or 
rather  rose-coloured,  light  into  his  studio  ; this  improves 
and  softens  the  portraits. 

A very  perfect  specimen  of  Albert’s  Lichtdruck  process 
has  been  issued  with  the  Dresden  journal  Helios.  It  is  a 
bust  portrait  of  a lady,  and  proves  that  very  considerable 
progress  has  lately  been  made  in  the  art. 

M.  Krone,  of  Dresden,  has  also  perfected  his  Lichtdruck 
process,  and  exhibited  copies  of  the  same  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Dresden  Photographic  Society. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  the  Iart  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Society  on  the  subject  of  gutta-percha 
baths  used  or  photographic  purposes.  M.  Kruger  stated 
that  he  had  examined  analytically  some  pieces  of  a bath 
which  had  become  quite  brittle  and-  rotten,  and  found  the 
same  to  contain  au  appreciable  quantity  of  si'ver. 

The  German  photographers  engaged  in  the  recent  war 
are  making  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  M.  Petsch  is 
at  Thionville,  where  he  has  secured  some  large  photographs 
of  the  walls  aud  fastnesses  of  the  place;  and  MM.  Schwier 
and  Quidde  ate  busily  engaged  in  depicting  the  Paris  forts 
from  different  points  of  view,  as  also  in  securing  pictuies 
of  such  spots  around  the  capital  which  are  of  historical 
interest. 

An  art  exhibition,  to  include  photography,  v ill  be  held 
at  Dresden  this  year.  Specimens  must  be  forwarded  to  their 
destination  not  later  than  the  15th  April. 

The  recent  cold  weather  has  yielded  some  experiences  to 
photographers.  The  idea  that  a frozen  silver  bath  cannot 
be  subsequently  employed  after  being  thawed  is  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  One  observation  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact 
that  upon  the  freezing  of  a gold  toning  bath  the  chloride 
separates  at  the  lop,  and  remains  in  a liquid  condition. 

M.  Meuwssen,  of  Wipperfiirth,  has  made  trial  of  rose- 
coloured  light  for  portraiture,  in  the  manner  suggested  some 
time  since  by  M.  de  Constant,  lie  places  the  sitter  in  a 
recess  illuminated  by  a glow  of  red  light,  by  the  aid  of  rose- 
coloured  tissue-paper,  which  is  stretched  over  a frame.  The 
portraits  thus  produced  are  said  to  be  very  clear  and  soft. 

No  French  photographic  journals  have  been  received 
from  Paris  since  the  siege.  The  back  numbers  of  many  of 
them — among  which  is  the  Comptes  Rendus — are  being 
rapidly  printed  and  circulated.  It  has  not  been  stated 
whether  this  course  will  be  taken  with  the  Bulletin  aud 
Moniteur  de  la  Photograpliie. 

The  Photographische  Archiv  contains  a suggestion  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  blue  light  in  studios.  Instead  of 
employing  blue  glass  for  glazing  the  building,  a saturated 
solution  of  Glauber  salts  in  beer  is  used,  to  which  as  much 
Prussian  blue  is  added  as  will  secure  the  proper  tint.  The 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  glass  .in  a warm  condition,  and, 
on  cooling,  it  crystallizes.  If  it  is  desired,  at  any  time,  to 
remove  the  tint — as,  for  instance,  in  winter,  when  there  is 
gieat  lack  of  illumination — (he  colour  is  easily  rubbed  from 
the  glass  surface  by  means  o‘  a wet  sponge. 

The  subject  of  faded  albuminizul  prints  received  con- 
siderable attention  at  a recent  gathering  of  the  Berlin 
Society.  Some  prints  were  exhibited  which  had  been  ex- 
posed for  upwards  of  three  years,  in  a show-case,  to  direct 
sunlight  without  showing  a y traces  whatever  of  fading, 
thus  proving  that  decay  was  more  the  cause  of  noxious 
vapours  in  the  atmosphere  than  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Bad  cardboard,  or  acid  mounting  materials,  were  cited  as 
frequent  causes  of  fading. 

A paper  on  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  by  a 
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wet  method  is  communicated  to  Lichtby  Dr.  Grager.  Zinc 
is  the  metal  employed  to  effect  the  reduction. 

The  Photographische  Zeitung  calls  attention  to  the  em- 
ployment of  hydrate  of  chloral  as  a useful  reducing  agent, 
capable  of  employment  by  photographers  for  treatment  of 
gold  solutions.  For  waste  silver  solutions,  its  use  in  not 
recommended,  as  the  production  of  chloride  of  silver  ensues. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Method  op  Mounting  Prints — The  Woodbury  Process 
in  America — Restoring  Faded  Pictures — Varnishing 
the  Negative — Testimonial  to  Mr.  Notman — Negative 
Retouching  Varnish. 

Method  of  Mounting  Prints — Here  is  another  little 
practical  idea  which  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  have 
1 arge  pictures  to  mount.  With  us  our  larger  pictures  are 
generally  mounted  on  a card  with  an  oval  line  lithographed 
in  the  centre,  and  the  proper  registration  of  the  print,  with 
the  line,  is  sometimes  difficult.  Here  is  a means  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  : — It  consists  of  a plain  board,  ten  by 
twelve  inches  (or  any  size  you  wish),  with  a flange  (a)  high 
enough  to  let  under  two  card  mounts,  one  of  them  fastened 
to  the  board,  and  the  different  square  and  oval  patterns 
marked  on  it,  at  the  right  distance  from  the  end  ( b ).  to  suit 
the  different  sizes  you  have  to  mount,  either  square  or  oval. 


Suppose  we  are  mounting  oval  prints.  ( b ) Is  the  print  cut 
to  the  proper  size,  pasted,  and  laid  face  down  on  the  oval 
pattern  ; now  take  the  mount,  slip  it  under  the  flange  (a), 
to  correspond  with  the  pattern,  and  press  it  gradually  down. 
Then  pass  the  hand  over  the  back  a few  times,  and  you 
have  the  print  mounted  perfectly  true.  Of  course,  it  is  of 
no  use  for  anythiug  smaller  than  a cabinet  card,  but  I 
think  if  any  one  tries  it  for  large  prints  they  will  like  it. 

The  Woodbury  Process  in  America. — The  Woodbury  pro- 
cess is  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  country  under 
the  superintendence  ofMr.  J.  Carbutt,  and  you  Lave,  nodoubt, 
seen  one  of  the  first  results  in  the  picture  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Photographic  World.  The  “ works  ” are  located  at 
No.  1002,  Arch  Street,  in  the  centre  of  our  cit jT,  and  every 
facility  is  secured  for  the  successful  working  of  the  process. 
Ltt  those  who  would  try  the  process,  however,  beware  of 
the  hydrostatic  presses  “ made  specially  for  the  process”  in 
Paris.  They  are  absolute  trash.  The  one  Mr.  Carbutt  got 
there  burst  without  even  making  a decent  mould.  1 will 
have  more  to  say  about  the  works  here,  and  send  you  speci- 
mens soon. 

Restoring  Faded  Pictures.  — A photographer  is  very  often 
called  upon  to  reproduce  old  photographs  which  are  not 
only  badly  faded,  but  which  are  of  such  a dingy  yellow 
colour  that  they  almost  baffle  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  any- 
thing like  even  a tolerable  copy  therefrom.  The  colour  of 
the  picture  is  even  a worse  drawback  than  the  weakness  of 
the  image. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  considerable  length  at  the 
last  meetiug  of  the  Germau  Photographic  Society  in  New 
York. 

An  almost  entirely  faded  out  photograph  was  shown  by 
one  member,  which  was  given  him  to  be  copied,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  how  to  accomplish  it.  One  suggested  to 


lay  it  between  two  paces  of  glass  and  treat  it  like  a trans- 
parent positive,  and  copy  it  by  transmitted  light.  Another 
to  restore  the  photograph  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  gold. 

A weak  gold  bath,  from  two  to  three  grains  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  will  be  strong  enough.  Immerse  the  pic- 
ture in  this  bath,  but  perform  it  in  the  dark  room.  After 
a few  minutes,  the  picture  will  assume  a darker  colour,  and 
appear  more  and  more  so  after  some  time.  When  dark 
enough,  it  may  be  put  in  the  fixing  bath  for  about  one- 
half  minute,  after  which  it  must  be  carefully  washed.  The 
picture  will  keep  now  for  a good  while  longer,  and  be  found 
much  easier  to  reproduce  with  better  results. 

Varnishing  the  Negative. — The  subject  of  varnish  was 
also  brought  up  at  the  same  meeting.  It  is  a subject,  too, 
of  a great  deal  more  importance  than  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be.  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  just  as  much  as  the 
introduction  of  a proper  background  in  the  picture.  There 
are  a great  many  varnishes  in  the  American  market,  and 
none  of  them  are  really  bad,  though  some  are  superior  to 
others. 

The  members  of  the  Society  present  who  devote  their 
time  to  negative  retouching,  all  expressed  their  opinion 
that  there  was  no  varnish  in  the  market  which  possessed 
all  the  qualities  required,  and  would  very  much  like  to  see 
an  improvement  made  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Nagel,  of  Hoboken,  said  he  had  experimented  for 
several  years  in  preparing  a varnish  that  would  satisfy  every 
requirement,  and  that  at  some  future  meeting  he  would  lay 
before  the  Society  samples  of  his  production  for  investiga- 
tion, and  that  he  would  give  his  recipe  for  publication. 
When  he  does  so,  I will  gladly  communicate  it  to  you. 

The  receipts  recommended  by  different  members  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Gum  benzoin,  one  ounce  ; ten  ounces  alcohol. 

2.  Copal  varnish,  as  ordinarily  sold,  mixed  with  two  parts 
of  benzine. 

Another  was  recommended  as  the  best : — 

Dissolve  melted  amber  in  benzine  to  the  thickness  re- 
quired. 

The  negative  needs  not  much  warming  before  coating  It 
gives  a hard  surface,  and  the  heat  to  which  our  negatives 
are  sometimes  exposed  during  printing  has  no  effect  on  this 
varnish. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Notman. — I clip  the  following  from  the 
Montreal  Daily  Witness,  and  as  you  know  it  relates  to  one 
of  the  most  talented  in  our  profession,  you  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  place  : — 

“ We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Win.  Notman  has  several 
times  since  Prince  Arthur's  return  to  England  received 
large  orders  from  his  Royal  Highness  for  his  photographs, 
which  are  much  admired  in  the  old  country.  This  week’s 
mail  brings  an  order  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who 
desires  Colonel  Elphinstone,  in  transmitting  the  order,  to 
express  her  approval  of  these  pictures.” 

This  is  a deserved  tribute  to  a worthy  photographer,  and 
it  should  cheer  us  all  to  know  that  photography  is  appre- 
ciated and  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  royalty.  Let  us 
all  honour  our  profession,  and  it  will  assuredly  bring 
honour  upon  us. 

Negative  Retouching  Varnish. — A few  weeks  ago,  I gave 
you  the  formula  for  making  Morgeneier’s  Patent  Varnish 
for  giving  a surface  to  negatives  suitable  for  retouching. 
A little  hint  or  two  in  using  it  may  help  along  those  who 
are  trying  it.  If  you  intensify,  use  only  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  do  not  intensify  much,  as  the  varnish  tends  to  increase 
the  density  of  the  negative.  A spotted  appearance  is  the 
result  of  over-intensification.  Cyanide  is  the  best  fixing 
agent.  The  plate  must  invariably  be  cool  when  varnished, 
though  the  drying  may  be  hastened  by  heat  if  necessary, 
though  spontaneous  drying  is  best.  An  aitist  Mend  told 
me  to-day  ihat  this  is  the  best  varnish  of  the  kind  known. — 
Yours  truly,  RdWAKD  L.  IV  ILSOX, 

Philadelphia. 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Morgeneier's  Instructions  in  Retouching  Negative  and 
Positive  Photographs — Splitting  of  the  Film. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  excellent  articles  of  highest 
practical  value,  published  in  any  photographic  or  scientific 
journal,  calls,  at  first,  no  attention  at  all ; they  are  over- 
looked, whilst  less  important  things  are  read,  discussed, 
translated,  &c.  In  this  manner  valuable  hints  are  sometimes 
lost  wholly,  sometimes  discovered  by  some  cunning  fellow, 
who  knows  to  make  somewhat  from  them. 

This  is,  for  instance,  the  case  with  the  article  of  Mr.  Hart- 
mann, “On  the  Purpose  and  the  Limits  of  Retouching,” 
published  in  the  July  issue,  p.  87,  and  August  i sue,  p.  1IG, 
of  the  Mittheilungen,  1870  ; certainly  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent articles  ever  printed  in  this  newspaper,  though  never 
republished  in  any  other  photographic  journal.  1 guessed 
that  that  article  would  be  overlooked  wholly,  and  I got 
some  days  ago  a very  little  American  book,  small  shape, 
twelve  pages  long,  entitled,  “ Morgeneier’s  Book  of  Instruc- 
tions in  Retouching  Negative  and  Positive  Photographs,” 
and  sold  in  America  for  one  dollar  and  a-half.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  two  prints,  carte  de-visite  size,  from  the  same 
negative,  one  touched  up,  and  one  not,  in  the  negative.  F roiu 
the  twelve  pages  of  this  one  and  a-half  dollars  book,  two 
pages  contain  the  preface  and  index,  one  page  some  recom- 
mending remarks  over  a new  varnish  (formula  not  given) 
invented  by  the  author ; of  the  remaining  uine  pages, 
four  are  filled  with  already  known  hints  on  retouching 
materials  (among  which  is  recommended  again  the  new 
patent  varnish  of  the  author),  drapery,  landscape  retouching 
(the  last  discussed  in  nine  lines);  the  rest  ol  the  small  book, 
five  pages,  and  the  chief  part  of  it,  gives  inst  uction9  for 
retouching  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  jaw,  chin, 
and  their  chapters  aie  nothing  else  than  a merely  verbal 
reproduction  of  the  practical  part  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hartmann's  article. 

The  only  difference  is  an  unimportant  variation  in  the 
airangement.  In  Hartmann’s  paper  the  chapters  are 
arranged  in  the  following  manner:  forehead,  nose,  mouth, 
eyes,  cheeks,  chin,  mouth,  neck.  In  Morgeneier’s  book  is 
the  arrangement:  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  cheeks,  chin, 

mouth;  but  in  each  chapter  Hirtmann’s  paper  is  easily 
recognized,  sentence  for  sentence  ; even  his  sentences  follow 
with  very  little  variation  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
original. 

As  I know  that  your  valuable  journal  is  much  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  I beg  you  to  reproduce  Hart- 
mann's article  in  it ; you  can  save  in  this  manner  for  a good 
many  of  your  American  readers  one  and  a-half  dollars. 

1 have  read,  with  great  interest,  the  discussion  in  the 
London  Photographic  Society  over  cracking  of  ihe  film,  its 
causes  and  remedies.  As  I have  been  occupied  with  experi- 
ments over  this  point  for  a long  time,  allow  me  to  give 
here  some  remarks  on  it. 

It  is  ascertained  by  our  photographers  here  that  the  fail- 
ure easily  occurs  on  plate  glass,  but  very  seldom  on  sheet 
glass  1 have  till  now  only  observed  it  on  plate  glass. 
For  determining  whether  insufficient  washing  will  cause  the 
failure,  I took  two  pictures  on  sheet  glass,  fixed  with  cyan- 
ide, washed  very  imperfectly,  and  varnished.  The  two 
I brought  in  the  dampest  room  at  my  laboratory,  and  some- 
times I moistened  them  by  putting  on  a piece  of  wet  filter- 
paper.  The  plates  are  now  nine  months  old,  and  in  perfect 
order,  without  any  trace  of  cracking.  I am  repeating 
now  the  experiment  with  plate  glass. 

In  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  film,  I mention  that  the 
fine  transparent  lines  are  not  fissures,  as  very  often  sup- 
posed ; they  are  ridges  more  elevated  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  film,  as  I observed  under  the  microscope.*  l’he  only 
difteience  between  honeycomb  cracking  and  splitting  is, 
therefore,  that  the  former  is  larger  and  easily  visible  in 

• That  the  fine  cracks  described  in  a 1-ader  on  another  pace  as  rents  are 
reallj  fissures  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  filled  up  wheu  a 
tine  powder  or  paste  is  rubbed  over  them.— Ed. 


reflected  light,  the  latter  not ; that  the  former  disappears  in 
alcohol  vapour,  the  latter  not.  If  the  cracked  film  is  rub- 
bed in  any  way,  even  with  a pure  leather  or  the  pure 
finger,  without  any  colour,  the  film  ridges  are  pressed 
down  and  disappear.  The  same  is  sometimes  the  case  if  the 
plate  is  gently  heated,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  cracks 
appear  again  by-and-bye. 

If  the  ciacked  film  is  rubbed  strongly,  the  film  ridgeri 
are  partially  destroyed,  and,  afterwards,  any  colour  is  useful 
to  fill  out  the  fissures  arising  by  rubbing.  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  plan  of  Mr.  England,  to  rub  the  cracked  film 
with  indian  ink,  I mention  the  curious  fact  I have  published 
in  the  November  issue,  1870,  of  my  Mittheilungen,  under 
the  title  “ A Means  for  Avoiding  Cracking  of  the  Film,” 
and  reproduced  in  your  News,  Dec.  9,  1870,  p.  582,  that  a 
plate  touched  partially  on  the  varnished  side  with  indian 
ink  did  not  show  any  deterioration  under  the  so  inked 
paits,  whilst  the  other  parts  cracked  everywhere.  I sup- 
posed that  the  gum  contained  in  the  indian  ink  had  acted 
in  this  favourable  manner  on  the  plate  ; and,  indeed,  I 
succeeded  perfectly  in  coating  a plate  with  gum  as  indicated 
in  the  above-mentioned  article.  All  parts  covered  with 
gum  kept  perfectly,  whilst,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
plate,  the  splitting  of  the  film  had  gone  on  uninterruptedly. 
Even  the  gum  must  be  employed  in  a very  dilute  solution, 
and  applied  with  an  almost  dry  brush,  which,  after  dipping 
in  the  gum  solution,  in  well  pressed  out. 

All  other  water  colours  containing  gum  work  in  the  same 
manner  as  indian  ink  ; and  it  is  only  the  presence  of  gum 
which  acts  so  favourably  in  employing  indian  ink,  as  Mr. 
England  advised  recently. 

1 mention, j lastly,  that  the  presence  of  glycerine  in 
colours  acts  very  unfavourably,  and  causes  splitting. 

Berlin,  March  25,  1871.  Dr.  H.  Yoqel. 


COFFEE  AND  OTHER  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES, 
With  Practical  Details 

Of  a New  Developer  Giving  Ease  and  Certainty. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

§ III. — The  Collodion. 

Many  distinguished  chemists  and  operators  have  recog- 
nized and  proved  the  fact  that  only  a collodion  of  a powdery 
nature  is  applicable  for  the  preparation  of  dry  collodion 
plates.  I have  myself  also  published  some  experiments  con- 
firmatory of  this  view,  and  have  indicated  that  Mawson’s 
collodion  (for  iron  development)  appeared  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  fuccessful  working  of  dry  plates  ; 
at  the  same  time,  I expressed  a hope  that  manufacturers  of 
collodion  would  supply  a material  specially  suited  for  dry 
work,  which  could  be  always  demanded  under  a certain 
name  or  number,  so  that  photographers  would  always  be 
certain  of  receiving  a product  of  uniform  and  known 
quality. 

Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  acting  upon  this  idea,  have 
been  good  enough  to  forward  me  three  samples  of  collodion 
which  they  believed  especially  suited  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  those  chosen,  they  contemplated  preparing  a supply  for 
commercial  purposes. 

The  comparative  experiments  made  with  these  three 
samples  of  collodion  again  convinced  me  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  selecting  an  appropriate  material  for  dry-plate 
work  ; all  three  samples  were  of  excellent  quality  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  when  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  drv  plates,  two  of  them  exhibited  a tendency  to  rise  from 
the  glass,  and  to  become  spotted  with  peculiar  opaque  rays, 
and  only  the  third  was  sufficiently  rapid  in  its  action,  and 
well  suited  for  the  special  use  for  which  it  was  required. 
This  collodion,  I may  mention,  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  under  the  designation  of  New 
No.  2,  at  a cost  of  ten  shillings  per  pint.  Although  the 
iodizer  supplied  with  the  material  answers  its  purpose  very 


* Continued  from  p.  139. 
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well  in  the  ordinary  way,  I find  it  best  to  follow  the  advice 
of  M.  Gordon,  and  add  thereto  two  grains  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  per  ounce. 

To  those  who  would  prepare  their  own  collodion,  I must 
recommend  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
pyroxyline;  the  advice  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  should  be 
followed,  viz.,  to  choose  a material  which  has  been  prepared 
at  a high  temperature,  and  which,  known  by  its  yellowish 
tint,  is  found  to  separate  in  hard  rather  than  in  fibrous 
particles,  aud  is,  moreover,  full  of  dust.  The  Monckhoven 
collodion  yields  intense  images  which  nitric  acid  fails  to 
dissolve  entirely. 

If  the  photographer  decide  to  renounce  the  preparation  of 
collodion  himself  (which  is  wise),  and  it  is  desired  to  find  out 
whether  a material  purchased  is  suitable  for  dry  plates,  it  is 
sufficient  to  pour  a small  quantity  thereof  upon  a glass 
surface,  and,  after  setting,  to  rub  the  film  with  one’s  finger. 
If  the  collodion  is  rubbed  into  small  particles,  it  will  answer 
well  for  dry  manipulation  ; whereas,  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
tears  and  separates  from  the  plate  in  the  form  ol  ribbon,  it 
is  not  fit  for  the  puipose.  In  the  first  instance,  a slight 
frictioD  will  reduce  the  film  to  powder,  while  in  the  second 
the  finger  will  glide  over  the  surface  without  injury. 
Finally,  a suitable  collodion,  when  sensitized  and  developed, 
wi'l  yield  a hard  and  intense  image,  in  which  the  shadows 
appear  rapidly,  and  are  extremely  vigorous. 

If  I lay  particular  stress  on  this  point,  it  is  because  I am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  greater  number  of  failures  experi- 
enced in  dry-plate  work  result  from  the  employment  of  a 
collodion  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in 
this  way  that  I can  explain  the  cause  of  many  difficulties 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  when,  for  instance, 
pupils  working  with  my  process,  who  in  my  studio  have 
executed  most  excellent  cliches,  have  on  their  return  failed 
most  unaccountably  with  their  own  collodion,  which,  never- 
theless, gave  with  wet  plates  exceedingly  good  results.  And 
if  any  other  proof  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in  my 
own  experience,  when  by  merely  effecting  a change  in  the 
collodion,  I am  able  either  to  produce  plates  endowed  with 
the  most  perfect  preservative  qualities,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a film  which  readily  loses  its  virtue  at  the  end  of  a few 
days. 

§ IV. — Preparation  of  the  Plates. 

The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  collodion,  and  the 
film  allowed  to  set,  is  immersed  in  an  eight  per  cent,  silver 
bath  freely  acidified  with  pure  nitric  acid.  On  its  entry 
into  the  solution,  it  is  moved  to  and  fro  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  for  a few  moments,  and  then  allowed  to  remain 
therein  for  four  or  five  minutes.  It  is  then  removed,  and, 
having  been  well  drained,  is  placed  in  a bath  of  rain-water 
while  a second  plate  is  put  into  the  sensitizing  solution. 

The  first  is  then  carefully  washed  in  ordinary  spring 
water  (if  the  same  can  be  obtained  of  good  quality)  under 
a tap  covered  up  with  a small  linen  bag  to  serve  as  filter; 
when  the  plate  is  freed  from  ail  appearance  of  greasiness, 
the  washing  operation  may  be  considered  to  have  gone  far 
enough,  aud  it  is  placed  in  a second  bath  containing  rain- 
water, wheie  it  can  remain  until  the  time  arrives  to  drain  it 
and  apply  the  preservative  solution  to  its  surface. 

§ V. — The  Preservative  Solution. 

Tho  designation  cf  preservative  is  applied  to  numerous 
substances  and  mixtures  which  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time  for  coating  collodion  films  after  having  been 
sensitized  and  washed.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  role  attributed  to  such  substances  is  by  no  means 
so  important  as  generally  imagined,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  collodion  film  which  wo  may  desire  to  keep  in  a dry 
condition  will  ouly  remain  sensitive  as  long  as  it  is  in  a 
porous  and  relaxed  condition,  and  its  molecules  perform  the 
functiou  of  tiny  reservoirs,  in  which  tho  iodide  of  silver  may 
be  stoied  up  to  be  revived  on  development.  This  is,  in 
fact,  so  true,  that  by  means  of  a collodion  endowed  with  a 
particularly  favourable  porous  nature,  dry  plates  may  be 


obtained  by  a simple  washing  of  the  film,  and  without  the 
employment  of  any  coating  whatever;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  a horny  collodion,  in  which  the  pores  are  so 
close  that,  on  drying,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  compact  film 
is  formed,  the  sensitive  virtue  of  the  plate  is  soon  lost,  what- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  tho  preservative  solution  em- 
ployed. 

The  best  agent  for  the  conservation  of  sensitiveness  is, 
therefore,  a suitable  collodion  ; the  subsequent  coating  of 
the  plate  should,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  an  excellent 
aid  iu  the  matter,  from  the  fact  that  saccharine,  gummy,  or 
viscid  substances,  which  are  generally  employed  in  this 
capacity,  act  mechanically  upon  the  porosity  of  the  collo- 
dion, and  thus  there  result  more  certainty  and  regularity 
in  the  preservation  of  the  plates.  It  may  be  here  asked, 
however,  why,  if  the  preservative  only  exerts  a mechanical 
action  upon  the  plate,  there  should  have  been  so  many 
modifications  of  the  formula}  proposed.  To  this  we  would 
reply,  that  many  of  the  various  mixtures  have  been  suggested 
for  the  main  purpose  of  adding  to  the  preservative  solution 
some  chemical  agent  possessed  of  a developing  action  which 
should  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  exposure  or  of 
softening  the  image  ; and  it  is  with  this  design  that  new 
suggestions  are  made  every  day.  Without  in  any  way 
wishing  at  the  present  moment  to  deliver  a course  of 
chemistry,  I propose  to  discuss  a few  of  these  questions 
which  bear  so  much  to  the  point. 

Why  is  it  that  albumen  processes  always  yield  very  clear 
results,  but  of  a slow  and  hard  nature,  while  those  methods 
in  which  gum  plays  a part  are  to  be  distinguished,  as  a 
rule,  by  their  rapidity,  and  the  soft  nature  of  their  produc- 
tions ? Why  are  negatives  prepared  with  coffee,  tannin,  and 
gum,  although  all  of  them  developed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  pyrogailic  acid,  of  different  colours,  assuming  a brown, 
red,  green,  or  grey  tint?  I am  told,  in  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  probably  the  acid  or  alkaline  re-action  that  pro- 
duces the  difference,  and  tint  a chemical  analysis  of  the 
substances  employed  for  coating  would  probably  furnish 
an  explanation.  I admit  the  force  of  this  answer,  and 
believe  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a good  thi  ngto 
study  the  reaction  and  analysis  of  the  solution  to  be  em- 
ployed as  preservative,  because  that  is  the  only  right  way 
to  attain  the  end  of  one’s  purpose. 

I will  here  describe  a curious  circumstance  connected  with 
this  matter.  Before  I was  well  acquainted  with  the  off  jo 
process,  it  was  my  custom  always  to  employ  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  preservative  fluid  just  any  coffee  which  i might 
have  by  me,  until  one  day  Dr.  Liesegang  informed  me  that 
Mocha  was  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  This  led  me  on  to 
institute  a series  of  experiments  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  coffees,  and  also  to  study  their  analysis,  aud  the  conse- 
quence was  that  I arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  cafeine 
must  be  the  active  principle,  from  the  fact  that  Mocha  and 
Martinique,  which  contain  the  most,  give  the  greatest 
rapidity,  more  delicacy  and  half-tone  in  the  image,  and, 
indeed,  far  superior  results  to  St.  Dominique,  and  certain 
Java  coffees  containing  a quarter  less  of  cafeine.  I found, 
moreover,  that  a well-burnt  coffee  gave  vigorous  images  of 
a dark  brown  character,  while  that  roasted  to  a less  degree 
yielded  images  of  a greenish  colour.  It  is  to  the  caramel 
developed  by  roasting,  which  removes  the  chlorogenic 
acid,  that  the  effect  of  the  under-burnt  coffee  must  be 
attributed. 

When,  some  time  ago,  I first  tried  acetate  of  morphino 
r,  commended  by  M.  Bartholomew,  1 found  its  action  iin- 
p'ded  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  while  now  Messrs. 
Gordon  and  England  allude  to  it  as  a powerful  accelerator. 
While  endeavouring  to  reconcile  two  opinions  so  opposed 
to  one  another,  I discovered  that  acetate  of  tnorphiue  is  one 
of  those  pharmaceutical  products  which  presents  great 
variation  in  its  preparation,  being  som  times  alkaline,  and 
sometimes  acid,  in  its  character;  and  here,  probably,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  difficulty. 

It  was  only  after  some  consideration,  therefore,  that  I 
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decided  upon  the  combination  of  coffee  and  gum  as  a pre- 
servative, such  as  I employ  at  present ; both  of  these  agents 
have  their  special  qualities,  and  profit  by  their  association 
with  one  another  to  remedy  mutual  defects.  And  it  is 
curious  to  find  in  what  extraordinarily  exact  proportions 
it  is  necessary  to  use  these  substances  in  order  to  establish 
a favourable  equilibrium.  Thus,  for  example,  by  diminish- 
ing the  proportion  of  gum,  the  harmonious  softness,  as 
likewise  the  rapidity  of  the  plate,  becomes  impaired,  while 
if  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  gum  is  used,  rising  of  the 
film  and  blisters  are  to  be  remarked. 

The  following  is  the  mixture  which  I employ : — 

No.  1.  150  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  while  in 
a boiling  condition,  are  poured  upon  15  grammes  of  Mocha 
coffee  and  G grammes  of  white  sugar,  both  of  the  latter 
having  been  previously  reduced  to  a fine  powder.* 

No.  2.  150  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled  water  are  used 
for  dissolving  6 grammes  of  gum-arabic  and  T2  grammes 
of  sugar-candy.* 

The  coffee  extract  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a well-corked 
bottle,  and  both  liquids  are  then  filtered  and  mixed,  forming 
together  a clear  brown  liquid  of  a certain  density,  which 
will  remain  in  good  condition  for  several  days.  The  quan- 
tity destined  for  each  plate  should  be  filtered  and  poured 
on  like  collodion  ; a second  application  of  the  liquid  is 
made  to  the  same  plate,  care  b.dng  taken  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bubbles,  and  the  solution  should  not  then  be 
further  used.  The  coated  plate  is  placed  on  end  upon  a 
sheet  of  filter  paper  to  drain  before  being  put  into  the 
drying  closet  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

Many  operators  apply  the  preservative  by  the  aid  of  a 
horizontal  bath,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ; but  in  this  way  a larger  quantity  of  solution  is 
always  necessary,  and,  moreover,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
glass  is  soiled,  so  that  the  back  thereef  must  afterwards 
be  cleaned.  For  this  reason  the  first  method  is  recom- 
mended, which  has,  in  my  hands,  always  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

( To  be  continued.) 

♦ 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  1871. 

No.  2. — How  I Fetched  My  Pictures  Home  Again. 

BY  TIIE0FU1LUS  T MIDDLE MIDTC II. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  taste.  I renounce  them  all. 
Not  only  have  they  rejected  my  pictures;  not  only  have 
they  informed  me,  with  their  usual  polite  sarcasm,  that  ‘‘  the 
Committee  of  Selection  did  not  recommend  my  pictures  for 
exhibition,”  but,  as  if  to  add  a purposeless  injury  to  a 
seuseless  insult,  the  Committee  has  retained  one  of  my  pic- 
tures ; the  only  one,  I flatter  myself,  that  any  other  photo- 
grapher could  have  produced.  This,  sir,  this  is  how  I am 
to  be  represented  ; all  the  pictures  on  which  I prided  my- 
self, all  the  pictures  in  which  skill  has  been  displayed,  all 
the  pictures  which  were  compared  in  the  Times,  the  Telegraph, 
the  Standard , the  Daily  News,  the  Court  Circular,  the 
Morning  Cost,  Punch,  the  Record,  and — Oh  ! I beg  pardon, 
I meant  to  put  the  News  first  (if  last,  it  is  not  least),  as 
comparing  favourably  with  the  pictures  of  such  men  as 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  have  not  been  recommended.  All  the 
pictures  in  which  the  “one-eyed  camera"  has  been  sup- 
plemented in  its  mechanical  action  by  every  artistic  faculty' 
which  I possess,  have  been  returned,  and  the  only  one 
which  has  been  recommended  is  a small  portrait  done  by  an 
assistant  during  my  Christmas  holidays,  and  sent  to  the  Ex- 
hibition only  to  encourage  its  author,  and  not  at  all  to 
represent  my  woilc. 


* Stated  in  English  terms  about— 

No.  1. — Distilled  water 

Mocha  coffee  

White  sugar  

No.  2. — Distilled  water 

Gum  arabic  

Sugar-candy  


5J  ounces 
| ounce 
90  grains 
ounces 
90  grains 
20  „ 


It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  impartiality 
shown  in  the  rejection  of  my  works  of  art  has  been  accom- 
panied with  the  most  abject  politeness  ; sarcasm  was,  no 
doubt,  the  basis  and  the  root,  but  the  fruit  of  the  tree  was 
sweet  to  the  taste.  The  menials  of  lesser  office  had  been 
ordered  to  smile  and  bow  as  my  assistant  went  to  bring 
home  the  pictures.  They  offere  1 him  string  and  brown 
paper,  and  even  helped  to  tie  the  pictures  up  in  a bundle! 
Then  they  ordered  a cab  to  be  brought,  and  saying  unto 
him,  “ Good  byo  !”  they  seemed  to  suggest,  “ Please  don’t  come 
here  again  ; or,  if  you  do,  don’t  bring  such  good  pictures.” 
So  ends  for  me  all  interest  in  the  Exhibition  of  1871.  I 
wonder  if  other  photographers  have  been  served  the  same  ! 
If  so,  there  will  be  a nice  little  chorus  join  in  to  heave  a 
gentle  blessing  on  the  Committee  of  Selection.  By  the 
way,  I wonder  if  any  of  the  Committee  are  photographers, 
and  if  they  are  going  to  exhibit  their  own  works,  and,  if  so, 
how  many,  or  who  is  to  select  them  ! 


Camspodibcucf. 

PICTURES  RETURNED  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — We  have  been  recently  informed  that  a great  many 
exceedingly  fine  pictures  have  been  returned  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  committee  of  selection.  In  some  cases,  we  have 
heard  the  best  pictures  sent  have  been  returned. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  ou  what  principle  this  has  been 
done.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  all  is  not  fair,  but  we 
think  the  public  could  best  judge  of  this  point  themselves,  if 
those  photographers  who  have  had  some  of  (heir  best  things 
returned  would  give  a list  ot  them  in  the  News.  As  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  photographic  weather  since  last  November, 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  photographs  sent 
for  selection  were  taken  before  the  exhibition  held  in  Conduit 
Street  in  November  last,  and  many  of  the  best  may,  therefore, 
be  quite  familiar  to  your  readers  and  the  public  generally. 

If  several  photographers  would  join  the  discussion  which  we 
invite,  some  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  general  style  of 
the  pictures  turned  out,  and  we  should  be  then  able  to  judge 
if  the  selection  has  been  fairly  impartial,  such  as  would  arise 
from  simple  limitation  of  space,  or  whether  any  one  class  of 
pictures  has  been  eliminated  in  a way  calculated  to  serve  the 
private  ends  of  individuals  in  authority.  Without  hinting  at 
the  slightest  unfairness  in  the  judges,  we  simply  give  a list  of 
our  pictures  which  have  been  rejected. 

The  following  of  our  pictures — which,  if  we  may  judge  their 
popularity,  are  not  unknown  to  the  public — have  been  returned  : 
Returning  Home — Sleep — The  Foaming  Shore — The  Ento- 
mologists— Soutbborou gh  Wood — The  Edge  of  the  Wood — 
Sunset  on  Culverden  Down — The  First  Hour  of  Night — The 
Last  Hour  of  Day — On  the  Common. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  notice  that  this  list  comprises  our  best 
sunset  and  sea  effects,  while  of  the  others  the  two  greatest 
favourites  have  been  rejected. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  other  photographers  will  also  publish 
their  lists  of  rejected  pictures. — Yours  truly, 

Robinson  and  -Cheurill. 

Sir, — As  curious  rumours  ave  circulating  as  to  tho  class  of  pic- 
tures rejected  at  tho  International  Exhibition,  I send  for  publica- 
tion in  tho  News  a list  of  the  pictures  sent  by  me,  which  have 
been  rejected,  tho  rejections  consisting,  as  you  see,  all  of  large 
figure  studies,  which,  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  were 
fortunate  enough  to  win  high  praise  from  critics. 

1.  A portrait  study. — 2.  Lady  in  white  fur  jackot. — 3.  Lady 
in  white  silk  (full  length). — 4.  Italian  girl. — 5.  A gentleman 
in  Spanish  costume. — 6.  A lady  in  white. 

All  those  having  been  specially  commended  by  the  press 
being  thus  rejected,  I think  I may  fairly  ask,  “ What  does  it 
mean?” — I am,  yours  truly,  Valentine  Blanchard. 

48,  Piccaiilly. 

Sir, — If  the  reports  which  are  freely  repeated  in  photo- 
graphic circles  be  true,  photography  will  present  a very  sorry 
show  at  tho  International  Exhibition.  I hear  in  all  directions 
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that  the  best  pictures  are  rejected,  and  the  worst  retained,  aad, 
what  is  worse,  motives  are  suggested  which  I am  afraid  you 
would  not  print,  even  were  I to  repeat  them.  My  object  in 
asking  you  to  publish  this  letter  is  to  prevent  photographers,  if 
these  rumours  be  true,  submitting  to  a degradation.  Exhibitors 
generally  well  know  if  the  story  be  true,  and  if  so,  would  it 
not  be  wise  for  them  to  combine  and  withdraw  their  pictures 
from  the  Exhibition  altogether?  It  would  be  better  that 
photography  should  not  be  represented  at  all  than  that  it 
should  be  misrepresented. 

It  is  reported  that  large  instantaneous  pictures  of  sea  and 
cloud,  and  large  figure  studies,  are  generally  rejected,  and, 
amongst  other  things,  the  exquisite  little  genre  picture  which 
won  universal  admiration,  “Stolen  Moments,”  by  Mr.  Hubbard, 
who  only  sent  besides  two  little  things,  6 by  4,  and  one  12  by 
10.  The  absence  of  that  picture  alone  would  make  the  Exhi- 
bition incomplete.— Yours,  Nemo. 

[Surely  the  rumours  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  must 
be  erroneous.  The  idea  that  the  Committee  should  of  inten- 
tion keep  the  worst  and  reject  the  best  is  incredible. — Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have,  I see,  taken  exception  to  the  weak 
point  in  my  illustration,  which  was  an  extreme  one,  I admit, 
assumed  to  give  force  to  my  argument.  But  I still  think  the 
spirit  of  what  I have  said  holds  good.  Even  if  A,  B, 
and  C send  pictures  of  equal  merit,  though,  perhaps,  of  different 
styles  of  art,  is  it  fur  to  hang  only  two  of  C’s  examples,  and 
twenty-five  of  A’s,  simply  because  C is  the  most  moderate, 
thereby  giving  (frames  being  equal)  A twelve  times  the  space 
allowed  to  C? — I remain,  with  apologies  for  thus  troubling  you, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  A Constant  Subscriber. 

[The  merit  and  interest  being  equal,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
devote  twelve  times  as  much  space  to  one  contributor  as  that 
devoted  to  another,  simply  because  the  latter  had  been  modest 
in  his  demands,  nor  do  we  think  that  the  space  has  been  appor- 
tioned in  such  a ratio.  We  doubt  very  much  if  any  one  has 
twenty-five  frames  hung.  But  suppose  A send  twenty  pictures 
all  of  great  excellence,  and  including  varied  styles,  such  as 
landscapes,  portraits,  &c.,  and  B send  ten  pictures,  all  of  one 
kind,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  opinions  of  the  committee,  of 
moderate  merit,  we  think  they  would  be  justified  in  hanging 
ten  of  the  contributions  of  A,  and  only  five  of  those  of  B.  We 
simply  suppose  one  possible  example  to  show  how  many  circum 
stances  may  exist  to  influence  the  decision  of  a committee,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  a committee  placed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances until  its  reasons,  as  well  as  its  decisions,  are  before 
the  public.— Ed.] 


TESTING  SILVER  SOLUTIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — On  reading  ovef  the  “ American  Correspon- 
dence ” in  the  News  of  last  week,  whilst  thanking  our  trans- 
atlantic friends  for  many  valuable  hints  and  improvements,  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  acting  unfairly  to  a large  number  of 
photographers,  and  also  most  unjustly  towards  one  individual, 
did  I not  say  a few  words  about  F.  W.  Hart’s  volumetric  appa- 
ratus. It  is  cheap,  simple,  and  most  effectual.  It  only  costs 
10s.  6d.,  to  begin  with,  in  a neat  mahogany  box.  I have  used 
mine  for  six  years,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever,  and,  no  matter 
what  is  in  the  oath,  you  can  easily,  in  a very  few  minutes,  test 
its  stiength  to  a grain.  When  I say  no  matter  what  is  in  your 
bath,  I mean,  ot  course,  any  such  ingredients  as  are  usually 
put  in  in  common  use.  Whether  it  would  be  useful  in  case  of 
lead  or  mercury  I cannot  say  ; but  I am  certain  Mr.  Hart  can 
at  once  supply  the  information.  It  might  be  useful  even  to 
know  this,  for  by  accident  something  of  the  kind  might  get  in. 
Some  years  ago  I had  engaged  an  assistant  from  London  ; in 
fact,  that  assistant  brought  with  him,  at  my  dosire,  from  Mr. 
Hart,  the  apparatus.  It  so  happened  that  I was  one  day  from 
home,  and  the  assistant  commenced  to  tone,  as  he  supposed, 
with  the  toning  bath  ; but  it  chanced  to  bo  the  sensitizing 
bath,  and,  finding  that  it  did  not  tone,  he  added  gold,  and  ft 
was  some  time  before  he  discovered  the  mistake.  Of  course,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  silver  was  precipitated,  but  l did 
not  know  how  much  ; but  the  volumetric  apparatus  soon  put 
all  right,  and  alter  strengthening  the  bath— after  filtering,  of 
course  — I found  that  it  was  as  good  as  ever.  I mention  the  above 
1o  show  how  simply  an  accident  may  occur.  The  baths  were 
not  near  each  other,  nor  was  it  ignorance,  but  gross  carelessness. 


I hesitate  not  to  say  that  no  photographer  should  be  without 
one.  Of  course  an  experienced  printer  can  a^once  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  his  prints  whether  or  not  his  bath  is  strong 
enough  or  too  strong,  but  ho  may  sometimes  bo  deceived.  I 
remembor  about  two  years  ago  i was  very  busy,  and  did  not 
attend  to  my  printing  hath.  I usually  work  it  about  40  grains, 
and  I supposed  it  to  be  then  about  35  grains.  I was  gotting 
splendid  prints — if  anything,  too  brilliant  ; but  all  at  once  they 
began  to  bronze  very  much  in  the  shadows.  I tested,  and 
found  it  only  26  grains.  I strengthened  to  40  grains,  and  all 
was  right  again.  I have  since  used  the  volumetric  apparatus 
more  than  ever,  and  with  my  negative  bath  I have  had  the 
same  comfort  in  using  it. 

I have,  however,  said  far  more  than  I intended,  but  the 
subject  is  an  important  one,  and  I trust  to  your  well  known 
desire  to  let  everyone  say  their  say. — I am,  yours  truly, 

Newry,  Ireland,  March  21th , 1871.  D.  Welch. 

PS.  — I forgot  to  say  that  with  the  apparatus  for  testing 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions,  at  above  price,  is  also  included  appa- 
ratus for  testing  the  quantity  of  silver  in  chloride  of  silver  resi- 
dues, and  I can  also  say  that  it  is  most  efficient.  D.  W. 


A SIMPLE  PRINTING  FRAME  FOR  OPAL  GLASS. 

Sir,— A simplo  plan  for  printing  opalotypos  without  a special 
frame  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  a strip  of  piper  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  the 
length  of  your  plate,  and  gum  a quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  plain 
side  of  the  negative,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  plain  side 
of  the  opal  glass  ; it  can  be  then  printed  in  an  ordiuary  frame, 
and  examined  without  any  fear  of  puttingoutof  place. — Yours 
truly.  A.  Harrison. 


grocfcbiugs  of  ^ocutics. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  March  2,  at  12,  York 
Place,  Portman  Square,  Arthur  Farre,  esq.,  M.D..  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  following  candidates  were  elected  members : — Miss 
Bayly-Williams,  S.  Summann,  esq.,  and  J.  II.  Fetherston-II.,  esq. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  of 
the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  read  the  annual  report,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

It  has  been  my  agreeable  task,  every  year  since  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Society,  to  congratulate  the  council,  not  only  ou  the 
excellence,  but  also  on  the  improvement  in  the  negatives  con- 
tributed, compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year ; but  this 
time,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  pictures  do  not  quite  reach  the  point 
of  excellence  which  was  attained  last  year  ; the  number  of  pictures 
are  about  the  same,  but,  iu  the  matter  of  excellence,  we  have,  if 
anything,  retrograded.  Some  of  our  members  who  have  regu- 
larly sent  in  a large  number  of  continental  views  of  the  highest 
excellence  have  been  prevented  this  year  by  the  war  from  sending 
any,  and  the  tremendous  events  which  have  happened  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  past  year,  riveting  the  attention  of 
every  intelligent  observer,  do  more  than  account  for  this  slight 
check  in  the  progress  of  the  Society.  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  who  ex- 
hibits this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr.  Schwabe,  merit  high 
commendation.  Capt.  Bankart  and  Major  Gresley,  although 
always  good,  are  below  their  usually  high  standard  of  excellence  ; 
in  Mr.  Murray’s  dry  plates  we  perceive  an  improvement  which 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  T.  W.  Richardson  has  sent  a 
number  of  fine  plates,  but,  owing  to  some  defect  iu  the  varnish, 
they  have  ‘spidered,’  so  as  to  become  useless.  From  Capt.  Allen 
we  have  a large  series  of  well-chosen  pictures,  which,  had  they 
been  a little  more  exposed,  would  have  ranked  in  the  highest 
class.  Dr.  Sinclair  Holden,  too,  has  sent  some  cleverly-arranged 
pictures,  h hich,  bat  for  injudicious  lighting,  would  also  have  ranked 
high. 

The  number  of  pictures  in  class  1 is  03,  iu  class  2 is  84,  in  class 
3 is  107,  in  class  4 is  257,  in  class  5 is  203,  class  6 comprises  the 
remainder. 

Class  1 contains  63  pictures  as  follows  :— 

Capt.  Bankart,  9;  Capt.  II.  White,  9;  F.  G.  Lloyd,  esq.,  6; 
G.  Bevington,  esq.,  3 ; Rev.  T.  Hervey,  3;  F.  P.  Barlow,  esq.,  3; 
W.  Baily,  esq.,  3 ; F.  Beasley,  esq.,  2 ; It.  Murray,  esq.,  2;  F.  S. 
Schwabe,  esq.,  2 ; B.  Green,  esq..  2 ; T.  Higgin,  esq  , 2 ; Capt.  F. 
M.  Allen,  2;  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq  , 2 ; Capt.  J.  C.  A.  Lewis,  2 ; 
R.  C,  de  la  Coudamine,  esq.,  I ; W.  L.  Banks,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  1 ; F. 
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K.  Barclay,  esq.,  1 ; W.  S.  Hobson,  esq.,  1 ; Rev.  II.  Holden,  D.D. 

1 ; II.  Day,  esq.,  M.D.,  1 ; A.  R.  Hunt,  esq.,  1 ; J.W.  H.Watling, 
esq.,  1 ; T.  Samuels,  esq.,  1. 

Class  2 contains  84  pictures,  as  follows  : — 

Capt.  Bankart,  17:  Capt.  H.  White,  7 ; F.  Beasley,  esq.,  4 ; W. 

S.  Ilobsou,  esq  , 4 ; F.  G.  Lloyd,  esq.,  4 ; J.  McAndrew,  esq.,  4 ; 
Major  Gresley,  3 ; G.  Bevington.  esq.,  3 ; T.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  3 ; 
J.  W.  Richardson,  esq..  3 ; Rev.  H.  Holden,  2 ; Capt,  J.  C.  A.  Lewis, 
2;  B.  Greene,  esq.,  2 ; T.  Higgin,  esq.,  2;  W.  M.  Chamby,  esq., 
2 ; Col.  Sir  H.  Halford,  hart..  2 ; W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq.,  2 ; W.  L. 
Banks,  esq..  1 ; It  Murray,  esq.,  1 ; Rev.  J.  Frelce,  1 ; H.  Day, 
esq..  M.D..  1 ; W.  Baily,  esq.,  1 ; F.  S.  Schwabe,  esq.,  1 ; It.  C. 
Walker,  esq.,  1 ; A.  It.  Hunt,  esq.,  1 ; Capt.  F.  M.  Allen,  1 ; J. 
Caldwell,  esq.,  1 ; J.  W.  II.  Watling,  esq.,  1 ; S.  Samuels,  esq.,  1. 

Class  3 contains  197  pictnres,  as  follows: — 

Capt.  II.  White,  17  ; A.  It.  Hunt,  esq.,  12;  Capt.  Bankart,  10  ; 
II.  Day.  esq.,  M.D.,  9 ; G.  Hutchinson,  esq.,  8 ; C.  Stephens,  esq  , 
7 ; F.  Beasley,  esq.,  8 ; W.  M.  Chamby,  esq.,  7 : F.  K.  Barclay, 
esq.,  6;  Capt.  F.  M.  Allen,  6;  J.  G.  Lloyd,  esq.,  G ; W.  S.  Hoij- 
sou,  esq.,  5 ; R.  Browne,  esq.,  5 ; Col.  Sir  II.  Halford,  bart.,  5 ; 
W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq..  5 ; Lt.-Col.  Biggs,  4 ; Rev.  S.  Hervev,  4 ; 

T.  Higgin.  esq..  4;  J.  Caldwell,  esq  . 4 ; R.  Murray,  esq.,  3;  T. 
Pryce.  esq..  3 ; J.  W.  Rich  irdson,  esq.,  3 ; Capt.  J.  C.  A.  Lewis, 

3 ; J.  S.  Holden,  esq.,  3 ; W.  M.  Wemyss,  e q..  3 ; Miss  Cumby, 
3;  Major  Greslcv,  2;  It.  C.  de  la  Condamine,  esq..  2;  W.  L. 
Banks,  esq..  F.S.A..  2 ; W.  II.  Prvcc.  esq.,  2 ; J.  S.  K.  Moss,  esq,. 

2 ; T.  Brownrigg.  esq.,  2 ; Rev.  II.  Holden,  D.D.,  2 ; W.  S.  T. 
Sinclair,  esq.,  2 ; J.  II.  Craigie,  esq.,  2 ; W.  Bailv,  esq  , 2 ; R. 
C Walker,  esq . 2 ; T.  W.  Parker,  esq.,  2 : j.  S.  Livesey, 
esq.,  2;  G.  Bevington.  esq.,  1 ; Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  bart..  1 ; F.  E. 
Currey,  esq..  1 ; L Ashbnruer,  esq.,  1 ; F.  P.  Barlow,  esq..  I ; T. 
Brags,  esq  . 1 : Capt.  Foster,  1 ; G.  Dundas,  esq.,  1 ; B.  Greene, 
esq.,  1;  J.  W.  II.  Watling,  esq.,  1;  J.  Me  Andre  wfc  esq.,  1;  R. 
Meade,  esq..  1 ; T.  Samuels,  esq.  1. 

Class  4 contains  237  pictures,  as  follows:  — 

Capt.  II.  White,  2 >;  A.  It.  Hunt,  esq..  17  ; It.  C.  de  la  Conda- 
miue.  esq.,  12  : W.  II.  Pryce,  esq.,  1 1 ; C.  Stephens,  esq.,  9;  W. 

L.  Banks,  esq  , 5 ; II.  Day,  esq.,  M.D..  8 ; W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq.,  8 ; 
It.  Murray,  es  p,  7 ; J.  W.  Richardson,  e q.,  7 ; Capt.  W.  Foster,  7 ; 
•1.  Caldwell,  esq..  7 ; F.  U.  Llovd,  esq..  7 ; J.  McAndrew,  esq.,  G; 

F.  Beasley,  jun  , esq..  ."> ; T.  Pryce,  esq..  5 ; Capt.  F.  M.  Alien,  5 ; 

G.  Bevington,  esq..  4 ; F.  E.  Currey,  esq  . 4 ; F.  Iv.  Barclay,  esq., 

4 ; A.  Gray,  esq..  4 ; L.  Ashlmrncr,  esq..  4 ; F.  I’.  Barlow,  esq..  4 ; 
F.  J.  McLaren,  esq  . 4 : A.  Booty,  esq.,  3 ; J.  S.  K.  Moss,  esq  , 3 ; 
W.  G.  Hunter,  esq..  3;  Rev.  II.  Holden,  D.D  . 3;  W.  Adcock, 
esq..  3;  It.  Brown,  esq.,  3;  Miss  Cumby,  3;  T.  Higgin,  esq.,  3; 
T.  W Parker,  esq..  3;  J.W.  11.  Watling,  esq.,  3;  Rev.  T.  F. 
ltavenshaw,  2 ; Col.  Biggs.  2 ; Capt.  Bankart,  2 ; W.  S.  Hobson, 
esq.,  2 ; T.  R.  Lane,  esq.,  2 ; J.  S.  Holden,  esq  , 2 ; B.  Greene, 
esq  , 2 ; Col.  Sir  H.  Halford,  bart.,  2 ; G.  Hutchinson,  esq.,  2 ; J. 
S.  Livesey,  esq.,  2 ; Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  bart.,  1 ; T.  Brownrigg,  esq., 

1 ; Rev.  T.  Hervev,  1 ; J.  Guyton,  esq.,  1 ; Rev.  J.  Freke,  1 ; J.  I 
II.  Craigie,  esq..  1 ; J.  H.  Ritchie,  esq.,  1 ; W.  M.  Wemyss,  esq., 

1 ; Capt.  Arbuckle.  1 ; It.  C.  Walker,  esq..  1 ; G.  Dundas,  esq.,  1. 
Classes  5 and  G contain  the  rest  of  the  pictures. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  council : — 

F.  G.  Lloyd,  esq.,  for  No;.  1,  20.  and  28 — -a  silver  goblet. 

F.  S.  Schwab.-,  esq.,  for  Xos.  IS  and  19— a silver  goblet. 

Capt.  Bankart  for  Xo  •.  175  and  179 — a silver  goblet. 

W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq.,  for  Xos.  11  and  24 — an  oil  painting  in 
gilt  fram  \ by  C.  Frisch,  esq. 

Rev.  T.  Hervev,  for  Xos.  8G,  87,  and  89— an  oil  painting,  in 
gilt  frame,  by  C.  Frisch,  esq  , 

T.  Higgin.  esq  . for  Nos.  20  and  21 — a large  album,  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco. 

W.  Bailv.  esq.,  for  Nos.  2l  and  22 —an  oil  painting,  in  gilt 
frame,  by  C.  Frisch,  esq. 

J.  II.  Watling,  e q.,  for  No.  4 — an  album,  elegantly  bound  in 
morocco. 

Capt.  II.  White,  for  Nos.  18  and  54 — an  album,  elegantly  bound 
in  morocco. 

F.  P.  Barlow,  jun.,  cq,  for  Nos.  131  and  138— an  album, 
elegantly  bound  iu  morocco. 

G.  Bevington,  esq.,  for  No.  7a  — an  album,  elegantly  bound  iu 
morocco. 

W.  H.  Chamby,  esq.,  for  Nos.  2 and  11 — an  album,  elegantly 
bound  iu  morocco. 

Capt.  Lewis,  for  Nos.  32  and  34—  an  album,  elegantly  bound  iu 
morocco. 

B.  Greene,  esq  , for  Nos.  22  and 28  -an  album,  elegantly  bound 

in  morocco. 


Dry-Plate  Prizes. 

R.  Murray,  esq . for  Nos.  38  and  44 — an  oil  painting,  in  gilt 
frame,  by  C.  Frisch,  esq. 

F.  Beasley,  jun , esq.,  for  Nos.  131  and  132,  a large  album, 
elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

Certificates  of  honourable  mention  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing members: — 

R.  C.  de  la  Condamine,  esq. ; W.  L.  Banks,  esq. ; F.  K.  Bar- 
clay, esq. ; W.  S.  Hobson,  esq. ; Rev.  H.  Holden  ; II.  Day,  esq., 
M I). ; I?  Hunt,  esq. ; Capt.  F.  M.  Allen  ; S.  Samuels,  esq. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Glaisher  for 
the  time  and  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  examina- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  pictures,  and  for  his  very  able  re- 
port. A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


Dalk  iu  tire  StuMu. 

Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera.— A correspondent  sug- 
gests that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  amateurs  are  be- 
ginning to  anticipate  pleasant  summer  tours  and  photographic 
reminiscences  of  them,  photographers  might  aid  each  other 
much  by  forwarding  for  publication  in  our  pages  suggestions 
and  information  regarding  places  they  have  visited,  and  which 
provide  inducements  f»r  men  and  cameras.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  receiving  and  publishing  the  hints  of  any  of  our 
correspondents. 

The  “ Photographic  Times.”— Another  new  photographic 
journal  has  just  been  issued  in  America.  Like  the  Photographic 
Bulletin,  it  is  avowedly  intended  as  an  advertising  medium, 
being  issued  by  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  for  gra- 
tuitous circulation.  It  is  not  solely  devoted  to  advertisements, 
however,  but  contains  much  interesting  readable  matter,  which 
will  make  it  welcome  to  all  photographers.  It  is  also  well 
printed,  and  in  all  ways  creditably  got  up.  The  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  not  solely  devoted  to  photography,  but  is 
the  great  American  head-quarters  for  most  kinds  of  fancy 
metallic  goods,  buttons  plated  wares,  Src. ; but  we  understand 
that  the  photographic  department  alone  is  larger  than  any  other 
single  photo 'raphic  warehouse  in  the  world.  When  this  is  re- 
member'-d,  it  can  be  better  understood  how  such  an  establish- 
ment can  send  out  a gratuitous  journal  for  advertising  purposes. 

Compensation  to  a Photographer. — At  the  recent  Assizes 
held  at  Hereford,  Mr.  Bechervaise,  a photographer,  residing 
at  Pembroke  Dock,  South  Wales,  brought  an  action  against  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  for  injuries  received  in  a 
collision.  Mr.  Kenealy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cleave  were  for  (ho 
plaintiff:  Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Hill,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Griffiths  were  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  was  a Ihird- 
class  passenger  by  the  defendants’  line  from  Malvern  to 
Milford  on  the  25th  of  November,  1869.  When  the  train  had 
just  left  the  Hereford  station,  and  had  got  about  150  yards,  it 
ran  into  a carriage  which  had  been  left  on  the  lino.  The 
negligence  of  the  sigualman  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
The  plaintiff  was  thrown  forward  against  a passenger  sitting 
opposite  to  him.  When  he  got  to  Newport  he  got  the  station 
master  to  send  him  to  an  hotel,  and  to  procure  a surgeon  for 
him.  On  the  27th  of  November  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Pembroke.  His  eyes  had  been  affected  as  well  as  his  spine, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  earn  anything  as  a photographer 
since.  Ho  had  previously  earned  about  £3  a week,  and  he 
had  been  put  to  expense  in  seeing  doctors.  He  was  severely 
cross-examined  as  to  his  antecedents.  The  jury  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff — damages,  £400. 

Photography  Aiding  Art.— We  understand  that  the  belt 
of  designs  in  mosaic  by  great  modern  artists  which  runs  round 
tlio  Albert  Hall  was  indebted  to  photography  for  a part  of  ils 
production.  The  belt  of  mosaic  work  is  6ft.  Gin.  wide,  and 
more  than  800ft.  long.  The  drawings  of  the  artists  were  first 
enlarge  1 by  photogriphy  ; the  mosaic  work  was  put  together 
at  the  Kensington  Museum  by  the  lady  students  of  the  Arts 
Schools;  and  the  slabs  thus  pro  luced  were  fixed  iu  Portland 
cement  to  the  wall. 

Photographing  the  Invisible.— In  an  article  on  photo- 
graphic miracles,  Licht  mentions  some  curious  cases  in  which 
objects  invisible  to  the  human  eye  are  pr.sctieallyA-isibletu  the 
photographic  lens,  and  make  a visible  impression  on  the 
sensitive  tablet.  “ Letters  which  have  been  written  with  the 
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colourless  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  on  white  paper 
are  to  the  human  eye  perfectly  invisible.  When  the  photo- 
graphic camera  is  directed  upon  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with 
such  writing,  the  negative  will  show  the  characters  transparent 
on  a dark  ground,  and  a print  would  show  them  black  on  a 
white  ground.  We  remember  a case  where,  in  copying  an  old 
map,  all  the  negatives  were  covered  with  transparent  spots,  the 
origin  of  which  could  not  be  traced  to  any  fault  in  the  photo- 
graphic process.  A story  is  t>ld  of  a lady  who  had  her  portrait 
taken  ; the  print  showed  the  face  covered  with  spots,  the  origin 
of  which  could  not  be  traced.  A few  days  later  the  lady  took 
the  small-pox  ; the  invisible  spots  had  impressed  themselves 
upon  the  plate.  Of  all  these  cases,  we  can  only  call  the  first 
one  as  wonderful,  because  we  liavo  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fact,  without  being  able  to  state  the  reason  why  the  salt  of 
quiuine  absorbs  the  chemical  rays.  In  the  second  case  the 
spots  could  be  observed  by  inspecting  the  map  very  closely, 
and  this  might  possibly  have  been  the  case  also  with  the  face 
of  the  lady,  supposing  that  the  story  is  true.” 

“ European  Style.” — A correspondent  sends  us  a cutting 
from  a Boston  (U.S.)  paper,  in  which  a photographer  announces 
his  scale  of  prices.  Although  the  phraseology  is  quaint,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  prices,  described  as  “ medium  between 
extremes,”  are  at  a remunerative  rate,  card  portraits  in  the 
“ European  style  ” being  charged  about  two  guineas  a dozen. 
The  advertisement  runs  thus  : — “ Photographs  — Best  American 
stylo  cards,  S3  25  per  dozen  ; European  style  cards  from  re- 
touched negatives,  MO  per  dozen  ; cabinet  cards,  S3  for  three  ; 
four  card  Ferrotypes  (large  size),  SI.  I make  the  best  pictures 
that  are  made  in  Boston,  because  I make  all  sittings  myself. 
No  boy’s  work.  The  prices  are  medium  between  extremes.” 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Evans. — Mrs.  Evans  writes  as  follow8 
in  the  Standard-. — “Sir, — The  kiudness  with  which  you,  iu 
last  October,  opened  your  columns  to  me  for  an  appeal  for  con- 
sideration of  the  case  of  Henry  Evans,  emboldens  me  again  to 
trouble  you.  I bat  appeal,  supported  by  facts,  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  300  gentlemen  connected  with  art,  failed  of  its 
effect  at  the  Home  Office.  Since  that  date,  the  sad  effects  of 
imprisonment  and  anxiety  on  the  health,  bodily  and  mental, 
of  the  prisoner,  induced  me,  though  indeed  reluctantly,  to  make 
a fresh  appeal,  this  time  ad  misericordiam,  and  I ask  you.  sir, 
to  place  before  Mr.  Evans’s  numerous  friends  and  the  public 
this  simple  record  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Home  Office. 
I visited  Mr.  Evans  on  March  1,  2,  3,  and  18,  and  found  him 
iu  a state  of  fearful  depression,  unable  to  converse,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  capable  ot  sustained  recognition  ; ho  h id  altogether 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  unable  to  walk. 
Mr.  Evans’s  former  medical  attendant  also  visited  him,  and  his 
opinion  is  given  as  follows  : —(Copy  No.  1.)  MO,  Endell  Street, 
W.C..  March  3.  I hereby  certify  that  1 have  this  day  visited 
Henry  Evans,  a prisoner  in  Coldhatb  Squire,  and  that  he  is 
suffering  from  extreme  debility,  calculated  to  bring  on  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  &c.  lie  h is  also  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and,  in  other  respects,  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his 
imprisonment.  Having  professionally  attended  him  for  several 
yours  past,  I am  of  opinion  that  a further  detention  will  have 
the  most  disastrous  consequenc  e to  his  general  health,  and 
therefore  strongly  reciminend  his  'case  to  consideration.— 
William  Faulk *er,  M.R.O.S.,  Kegistrar,  St.  Giles.  &c.’  On 
two  different  occasions  two  old  friends  also  visited  Mr.  Evans,  and 
their  own  words  best  convey  their  impressions: — (Copy  No.  2.) 

* On  the  2nd  of  March.  1871,  I visited  Henry  Evans  in  the  in- 

firmary of  Coldbath-Fields  Prison,  and,  having  known  him 
seventeen  years,  1 was  grieved  to  find  the  great  change  the 
year's  incarceration  has  made  in  him.  lie  was  nnublo  to  sus- 
tain any  connected  conversation,  almost  an  imbecile,  hardly 
able  to  walk,  so  that  1 could  with  difficulty  recognise  him. — 
Richard  Reeves.  March  20.’  (Copy  No.  3.)  ‘ I saw  Henry 

Evans  at  Coldbath  Prison  on  the  lath  iust.,  and  was  shocked 
to  find  a man  whom  I had  known  for  tw.  nty  three  years  as  an 
intellectual  being  so  prostrated  mentally  and  bodily.  In  answer 
to  questions  put  to  him,  lie  replied  either  in  monosyllables,  or 
more  frequently  gave  such  strange  answers,  that  I cannot  think 
he  is  in  his  right  mind.— Bryce  Moruine.  March  20,  1871.’ 
In  deep  distress,  I forwarded  a petition  to  tho  Home  Office, 
stating  the  present  condition  of  Mr.  Evans,  as  shown  by  the 
medical  certificate.  Tho  answer  camo  in  the  stereotyped  form  : — 

• Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  having  carefully  considered  your  applica- 
tion. I am  to  express  to  you  his  regret  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient ground  on  which  to  grant  your  petition.’  Thus,  it  seems 


but  too  probable  that  Mr.  Evan§  is  only  to  exchange  Coldbath 
(fields  for  a lunatic  asylum  or  the  grave. — I am,  sir,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  Matilda  Evans,  14,  Castle  Street,  and  1a,  Endell 
Street,  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  March  22.” 


(JTorrts'puiUnts. 


To^  Agents  and  Advertisers.— Next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  the  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on 
Thursday,  April  6th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their 
Announcements  not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  5th. 

South  Devon. — The  addition  of  gum  to  the  coffee  solution  increases 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  2.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  some- 
what decrease  its  keeping  qualities ; but  of  that  we  cannot  speak 
with  practical  certainty.  3.  So  much  depends  on  individual 
necessities  and  proclivities,  it  is  impossible  to  advise  you  which  to 
adopt.  If  we  contemplated  devoting  ourselves  to  either,  weshould 
try  both  first. 

J.  Maleh. — \ou  must  copy  a glass  positive  in  the  same  way  in 
which  you  would  copy  any  other  picture,  but  with  certain  precau- 
tions. '1  he  positive  must  bo  placed  so  as  to  avoid  false  reflections 
from  its  polished  surface.  Iu  fact,  it  should  be  treated,  in  copying, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a Daguerreotype.  Read  Mr.  Hughes’s 
article  on  copying  Daguerreotypes  iu  our  last  Year-Book.  Or 
if  the  positive  be  a fully  exposed  one,  obtain  a transparency  on 
wet  collodi  in  in  the  camera  from  it,  and  from  the  transparency 
produce  the  required  negative.  2.  The  object  of  a ctne  is  to 
lengthen  the  camera,  ana  enable  it  to  be  extended  suffi liently  for 
copying  without  reducing  the  size  of  the  copy.  2.  American  cloth 
may  be  used  for  the  body  of  a bellows  camera,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  leather,  being  more  liable  to  crack  in  the  corners.  4.  Collodio- 
alhumcn  plates  are  developed  first  with  a solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid  without  any  addition,  and  when  the  image  is  out,  with  ordi- 
nary pyro  solution  containing  acetic  or  citric  acid  and  a little 
silver  solution. 

A.  B. — The  building  which  intercepts  your  light  should  decidedly 
be  white-washed,  it  will  then  give  you  reflected  light. 

Caleniieug. — Details  of  M.  de  Constant’s  mode  of  developing  will 
bo  found  in  the  articles  of  that  gentleman,  which  we  are  now 
publishing. 

Ex  Uxo  Disce  Omxes. — A transfer  albuminized  paper  for  per- 
mitting the  albuminized  film  to  be  transferred  after  printing,  used 
l * be  prepaid  in  Berlin ; but  we  do  not  know  whether  any  one 
now  keeps  it  in  this  country.  Try  Mr  Hughes’s  warehouse,  or 
that  of  Mr.  Solomon.  The  latter  gentleman  keeps  collodio-chlo- 
rile  transfer-paper  for  a similar  purpose. 

J.  Ii  Tanner  (Australia). — It  was  a large  continental  portrait 
lea>,  but  we  do  not  know  the  maker  nor  the  cost.  2.  We  do  not 
usually  undertake  such  duties,  but  we  will,  in  your  case,  make  a 

• selection  of  prints  for  you  when  you  remit,  as  your  remote  isola- 
tion affords  so  little  opportunity  of  knowing  what  progress  is  made 
in  tho  art.  Your  specimens  have  many  good  qualities,  being 
soft,  delicate,  and  harmonious  ; but  they  lack  force  a little,  the 
light  being  too  uniform  and  diffused.  A little  more  intense  light 
from  one  side,  and  a little  less  front  light,  will  give  more  relief 
and  brilliancy  to  the  pictures. 

A.  Bell. — We  think  that  the  modification  giving  you  north  light 
in  the  roof  is  decidedly  an  improvement.  2.  The  south  light 
through  tracing-linen  will  often  be  useful.  3.  In  dull  weather 
you  may  use  the  direct  south  light.  4.  For  children,  both  lights 
may  be  useful. 

John  Stone. — It  is  difficult  to  state  what  is  the  best  box  for  dry- 
ing plates.  Most  dry-pl  ito  workers  improvise  something  lor 
themselves.  Wehave  seen  anold  chest  made  light-tight,  and  heated 
by  means  of  one  or  two  hot  bricks,  made  available.  We  use,  our- 
selves, a deal  box  with  a funnel-shaped  tube  running  up  the 
centre,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  outside  the  chest,  we  can  cither 
place  a gas  jet  or  a spirit-lamp.  Two  or  three  conditions  should 
always  be  observe!  in  making  a drying-box:  it  should  be  light- 
tight, but  not  air-tight,  as  damp  air  is  required  to  escape.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  have  a double  top,  each  portion  being  perfor- 
ated, but  the  perforations  not  occurring  in  the  same  place.  Glass 
rods,  or  small  glass  tumblers,  are  better  to  rest  the  plate  on  than 
blotting-paper. 

James  Sugg. — The  numbers  you  require  are  procurable,  andean  be 

sent  at  once  on  receipt  of  the  stamps. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ORGANIC  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  IRON 
DEVELOPER. 

From  the  general  tendency  of  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
which  reaches  us,  ws  have  noticed  a prevalent  recurrence 
amongst  photographers  to  the  use  of  the  simple  iron  deve- 
loper, and  the  abandonment  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
gelatine  addition  which  were  so  extensively  used  for  a short 
time  after  they  were  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  In 
the  course  of  some  recent  experiments,  we  took  occasion  to 
re-test  our  former  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  in  each 
instance  found  former  experier.ee  verified.  Where  great 
intensity  was  desirable,  as  in  copying  subjects  in  black  and 
white,  we  found  that  the  addition  of  a trace  of  glycocine  to 
tho  iron  developer  was  most  valuable,  but  it  unquestion- 
ably prolonged  the  exposure.  Molasses  retarded  most,  and 
sugar  or  honey  least.  We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  upon 
a detailed  statements  of  these  experiments,  but  to  refer  to 
some  recently  made  by  Dr.  Stolze,  and  described  in  Licht, 
of  which  be  is  the  editor;  and  in  mentioning  the  details 
and  results  of  his  experiments,  we  may  state  (hat  in  almost 
every  instance  they  are  confirmed  by  our  own  experiences. 
Relieving  that  many  of  the  opinions  published  on  the  sub- 
ject were  not  the  result  of  systematic  and  comparative  ex- 
periment, he  resolved  to  make  a scries  of  experiments  with 
six  developeis  of  different  composition.  In  all  the  experi- 
ments an  ordinary  iron  developer  served  as  the  normal 
solution,  and  a certain  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  organic 
matter  was  added  to  each. 

The  proportion  of  the  organic  matter  was  equal  to  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  developers  were — 

1.  The  ordinary  iron  developer. 

2.  The  ordinary  iron  developer  with  loaf-sugar  added. 

3.  The  ordinary  iron  developer  with  milk-sugar  added. 

4.  The  ordinary  iron  developer  with  caramel  added. 

5.  The  ordinary  iron  developer  with  gelatine  added. 

6.  The  ordinary  irou  developer  with  glycocine  added. 

In  all  the  experiments,  in  order  to  make  the  different 
tests  under  exactly  similar  circumstances,  a large  plate  was 
oxposed  in  the  camera,  and  cut  with  a diamond  in  six 
parts ; each  part  was  developed  with  one  of  the  developers 
above  described. 

The  result  was,  that  the  solution  with  leaf  sugar  per- 
mitted the  shortest  exposure,  the  ordinary  developer  came 
next,  then  followed  the  developer  with  gelatine,  which  gave 
a very  vigorous  picture.  The  glycocine  developer  gave  only 
tiaces  of  a picture,  and  those  with  caramel  and  milk-sugar 
made  hardly  any  impression  on  the  plate.  The  latter  would 
only  with  a very  long  exposure  produce  a similar  result  to 
developers  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5. 

The  experiments  were  subsequently  repeated.  The 
pattern  of  a carpet  was  photographed  on  a large  piece  of 


plate-glass.  The  plate  was  divided  in  six  zones.  Each 
zone  was  developed  with  a separate  developer.  The  deve- 
lopers had  not  been  freshly  prepared,  but  were  two  weeks 
old.  The  temperature  of  all  of  them  was  exactly  alike. 
The  result  was  surprising,  for  it  showed  that  the  organic 
matter  in  the  developer  becomes  changed  in  a short  time, 
and  exceptionally  in  such  a manner  that  the  freshly  pre- 
pared developers  are  more  effective  than  the  old  ones. 

The  result  was  the  following  : — 

No.  1.  Develops  most  rapidly,  but  has  a tendency  to 
fog. 

No.  2.  Develops  a little  more  slowly,  but  very  brilliant ; 
the  shadows  are  perfectly  clear. 

No.  3.  Develops  still  stronger;  brilliant,  and  free  from 
veil  and  fog. 

No.  4.  A little  slower  than  No.  3 ; weak,  and  decided 
fog. 

No.  5.  Very  slow,  weak,  and  very  foggy. 

6 Still  slower,  and  completely  fogged. 

While  with  the  freshly  prepared  developer  No.  2 worked 
most  rapidly,  and  the  others  followed  in  the  following 
order — 1,  5,  6,  4,  3 — it  will  be  noticed  that  the  older  deve- 
lopers, so  far  as  rapidity  of  work  was  concerned,  stood  in  the 
following  numerical  order  : 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ; but  No.  2 wns 
decidedly  preferable  to  No.  1,  on  account  of  the  great  bril- 
liancy and  the  clearness  of  the  shadows.  No.  5,  which,  when 
freshly  prepared,  worked  clear,  brilliant,  and  vigorous, 
became,  after  having  been  kept  for  two  weeks,  utterly 
useless.  No.  3,  which,  when  fresh,  gave  the  worst  results, 
fellows,  when  old,  directly  after  1 and  2. 

The  conclunion  of  Dr.  Stolze  is  similar  to  that  we  have 
often  expressed,  that  the  addition  of  loaf-sugar  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  developer,  but  that,  except  for  intensifying 
purposes,  most  of  the  organic  additions  which  have  been 
proposed  are  undesirable. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

How  to  View  Stereographs  without  a Stereoscope — 
A Patent  for  the  Use  of  Hyposulphite  -of  Soda 
in  Photography. 

How  to  View  Stereographs  without  a Stereoscope. — To  say 
the  least,  it  is  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  secure  the 
solid  or  stereoscopic  relief  without  the  aid  of  the  “ scope.” 
Those  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
stereographs,  and  others,  will  appreciate  this.  Pictures 
often  get  separated,  and  are  mismounted  in  spite  of  care 
taken  to  prevent  it ; whereas,  if  the  mounter  possessed 
the  above-mentioned  faculty,  no  mismounting  would 
occur.  A “ scope  ” is  not  always  at  hand  ; and,  if  it  were, 
time  would  be  lost  iu  adjusting  it,  &c. 

I will  endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  explain 
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how  any  one  may  acquire  the  habit.  It  will  be  of  great 
service  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  selling,  mount- 
ing, or  enjoying  stereoscopic  pictures.  There  are  several 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  thing,  but  the  simplestand  easiest 
is  the  following,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Zimmerman,  au  accomplished  landscape  photo- 
grapher in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  : — 

“ Hold  a stereograph  before  you,  as  near  as  possible 
level,  about  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  (say)  fifteen  or 
twenty  inches  distant  ; now  glance  immediately  over  the 
centre  of  the  card  at  an  object  beyond — on  the  wall,  for 
instance.  You  will  see  not  only  the  object  on  the  wall, 
but  you  will  perceive  that  the  ‘ right  ’ and  1 left  ’ of  the 
stereo  have  slid  together,  and  partially  overlap ; then 
slowly  lower  the  eyes  to  the  centre  of  the  card,  and  the 
two  pictures  will  entirely  overlap  ; you  see,  instead  of  two 
pictures,  three,  the  centre  one  of  which  presents  the  stereo- 
scopic relief.  By  placing  a dividing  card  against,  and  at 
right  angles  to,  the  stereo,  only  one  picture  will  be  seen, 
and  that  having  good  relief.  After  a little  practice,  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  the  effect  as  readily  as  with  a ‘ scope,’ 
and  with  much  less  fatigue  to  the  eyes.” 

When  once  acquired,  this  little  accomplishment  will  be 
found  of  immense  value. 

Patent  for  the  Use  of  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  in  Photo- 
graphy.— It  has  often  been  jocularly  remarked,  in  this 
country  of  ridiculous  patent  claims  iu  photography,  that 
the  next  demand  made  upon  photographers  would  be  for 
royalty  for  the  use  of  “ hypo."  Sure  enough  it  comes 
sooner  than  we  expected.  A couple  of  enterprising  Rip  Van 
Winkles,  down  in  "My  Maryland,"  have  obtained  a patent 
for  the  use  of  equal  parts  of  hypo  and  bicarb,  soda  as  a 
“ detergent.”  They  see  a “ big  thing  ” for  them  among 
the  photographers,  and  have  made  the  attack.  It  is  my 
notion,  however,  that  they  will  be  repulsed. — Yours  truly, 

Philadelphia.  Edwakd  L.  WiLSOX. 

o- 

PRINTING  ON  IMPERMEABLE  PAPER. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

Tuk  recent  lemarks  by  Mr.  Stokes  and  others  on  the  desi- 
rability of  obtaining  a paper  for  photographic  purposes  that 
will  be  impervious  to  moisture  may,  perhaps,  be  a sufficient 
apology  for  me  to  notice  one  or  two  things  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  in  attempting  to  use  this  sort  of 
paper  for  silver  printing.  Being  desirous  to  turn  indii- 
rubber  paper  to  some  account  for  printing  either  negatives 
or  positives  on  its  surface  by  means  of  chlorized  albumen, 
and  afterwards  transferring  these  to  another  support,  I met 
with  failure  and  disappointment.  I coated  the  rubber  sur- 
face with  salted  albumen,  and  some  of  it  got  a double  coat- 
ing ; then  sensitized  by  floating  on  a 40-grain  bath  in  the 
usual  way,  and  exposed  in  the  pressure-frame,  both  under 
negatives  and  positives.  My  first  papers  darkened  in 
patches,  leaving  whitish  blanks  of  considerable  size,  and 
many  small  blanks.  I blamed  the  cold  weather,  and  too 
shoit  flotation,  Sic.,  and  tried  again,  heating  the  bath,  and 
floating  for  half  an  hour  and  more  ; but  still,  on  exposure, 
the  surface  darkened  irregularly,  and  with  a marked  degree 
of  granularity,  although  the  large  blank  patches  seeu  in  the 
first  papers  bad  now  disappeared. 

I tried  common  paper  prepared  at  the  same  time  with  the 
same  albumen,  and  found  no  such  defects.  I was  thus 
induced  to  think  that  the  india-rubber,  or  (races  of  its  sol- 
vent,still  in  the  paper,  must  have  induced  an  electric  repelling 
action  in  the  silver  bath,  preventing  the  regular  formation 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  albumen.  At  the  same  time 
it  appeared  possible  that  the  impermeability  of  the  paper 
may  have  prevented  the  bath  from  displacing  the  air  in  the 
albumen,  and  so  opposed  the  admission  of  the  silver  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  when  the  usual  mode  of  flotation  was 
adopted  ; aud  that,  in  order  to  get  such  paper  sensitized 


properly,  it  should  either  bo  immersed  in  the  bath  face 
upwards,  or  a brush  used  to  spread  the  sensitizing  fluid 
over  its  surface.  I tried  the  latter  method,  and  found  that 
I could  succeed  in  this  way  much  better  than  by  floating. 

Having  now  got  a tolerable  expression  on  this  paper,  1 
tried  to  lift  it  from  the  paper  by  coating  it  with  gelatine, 
and,  when  dry,  using  benzole  to  effect  the  separation;  but  I 
did  not  succeed  satisfactorily.  In  the  first  place,  there 
seemed  to  be  a difficulty  in  fixing  the  print  in  the  hypo; 
some  prints  that  I thought  sufficiently  fixed  at  the  time, 
and,  indeed,  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  being 
over-reduced,  afterwards  darkened  in  patches  on  continued 
exposure  to  light ; and  I thus  found  that  the  pictorial 
impression  had  not  confined  itself  to  the  albumen,  but  had 
affected  the  india-rubber,  and  entered  it  to  an  extent  that 
the  hypo  had  failed  to  reach.  I had,  moreover,  a difficulty 
in  separating  the  albumen  print  from  the  paper,  and  in  so 
far  as  I did  succeed,  it  was  a mere  phantom  impression  that 
came  away  with  the  gelatine,  the  body  of  the  impression 
remaining  on  the  paper  or  on  the  rubber. 

I went  through  a similar  process  with  waxed  paper.  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  sensitizing  the  albuminized  surface  of 
waxed  paper  by  flotation,  showing  that  the  wax  is  more 
absorbent  than  india-rubber,  and  has  not  the  same  tendency 
to  disturb  the  chemical  affinity  of  tne  sensitive  salts. 
Neither  did  there  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
print.  But  again,  on  attempting  to  remove  the  print  from 
the  waxed  paper  by  meaus  of  gelatine,  I found  that  only  a 
mere  phantom  print  came  away  with  the  gelatine,  and  that 
the  impression  left  on  or  in  the  waxed  paper  was  by  far  the 
denser  of  the  two. 

These  simple  trials  seem  to  support  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  that  for  ordinary  silver  printing  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a substance  that  will  entirely  exclude  the  admis- 
sion into  it  of  the  silver  salts;  and  if  such  a substance  be  got, 
the  albumen  would  be  required  to  be  laid  on  in  considerable 
thickness,  in  order  to  get  a forcible  picture.  Probably 
waxed  glass  might  be  used,  from  which  the  picture  could 
be  afterwards  separated  ; but  if  waxed  or  rubber  paper  be 
used,  I think  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  give  it  a pre- 
liminary coating  of  collodion.  Alumed  gelatine  would, 
doubtless,  make  a very  good  surface  for  albuminizing  ; but 
the  print  in  that  case  could  not  be  separated  from  the  paper. 
The  alumed  gelatine  would  not  exclude  the  silver,  and 
would  hold  the  hyposulphate  as  firmly  as  ordinary  paper. 

If  I were  to  venture  a suggestion  in  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  suggested  before, 
that  if  anything  like  permanent  silver  printing  is  desired, 
albumen  should  be  abandoned,  and  collodion  substituted. 
Indeed,  considering  the  ease  with  which  collodio  chloride 
prints  may  be  produced,  and  the  facilities  that  exist  for 
lifting  them  from  the  support  on  which  they  are  prepared 
to  another  substance  free  from  hypo  or  other  contamination, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  result,  it  appears  to  me  surprising 
that  this  method  of  printing  has  not  long  ere  now  become 
much  more  common  than  it  is,  especially  for  small  pictures. 
If  I were  to  return  to  silver  printing  at  all,  this  is  the  pro- 
cess which  I would  adopt.  The  extra  expense  of  the  collo- 
dion should  hardly  stand  in  the  way,  considering  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  prints  might  be  finished  ; and  even 
should  a small  additional  charge  be  necessary  for  such 
prints,  it  is  nevertheless  likely  that  they  would  commend 
themselves  to  the  general  public  if  good  specimens  wero 
shown. 

I lately  saw  some  prints  of  this  description  produced  by  a 
firm  in  this  town,  superior  in  delicacy  and  tone  to  the  gene- 
rality of  silver  prints,  and,  no  doubt,  superior  in  permanency. 
These  were  produced  by  ordinary  negative  collodion,  and 
transferred  to  albuminized  paper ; but  I should  imagine 
that  alumed  gelatine  would  be  a safer  coating  for  the  transfer 
paper  than  albumen.  It  would  also  be  more  suitable  for 
the  application  of  any  protecting  varnish. 

Bridgend , Perth , March  31,  1871. 
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REDUCTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BY 
CHARCOAL. 

BY  0.  E.  CHANDLER A 

When  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  crystals  or  sticks,  is 
placed  upon  glowing  charcoal,  deflagration  takes  place,  the 
silver  being  left  in  the  metallic  state,  while  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved.  The  nitrate  is 
fused  by  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  and  sinks  into  the  pores 
of  the  charcoal,  and  as  each  particle  of  charcoal  is  replaced 
by  metallic  silver,  the  structure  of  the  original  wood  is  pre- 
served. With  proper  management,  pieces  of  silver  of  any 
desired  size  can  be  prepared,  showing  the  exact  structure  of 
the  wood.  A crystal  of  nitrate  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  the  blowpipe  flame  is  directed  upon 
the  coal  near  the  crystal  to  start  the  reaction.  When  de- 
flagration begins,  crystal  after  crystal  may  be  added.  The 
nitrate  fuses,  passes  down  through  the  porous  metal  already 
reduced  until  it  roaches  the  glowing  coal,  where  it  is 
reduced.  I have  prepared  in  this  manner  lumps  of  silver 
weighing  an  ounce  or  more,  which  exhibit  most  beautifully 
the  rings  of  the  wood. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER. 

BY  JULIUS  KRUGER. f 

I have  compared  the  many  and  various  formulas  which  have 
been  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  description  of  collo- 
dion, and  am  convinced  that  the  cause  why  this  material 
so  very  suitable  for  many  purposes,  is  employed  to  so 
limited  a degree,  is  simply  because  one  is  generally  brought 
to  a standstill  at  the  first  unsuccessful  result  obtained.  For 
this  reason,  a process  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  much 
better  treatment  has  frequently  been  abandoned,  and,  on 
this  account,  I have  resolved  to  come  forward  once  more  to 
point  out  the  manner  of  proceeding  which  has  ensured  me 
the  best  results. 

I. — The  Normal  Collodion. 

If,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  particular  attention  is 
necessary  in  the  selection  of  a proper  description  of  pyroxy- 
line,  precautions  are  doubly  necessary  when  the  gun-cotton 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  for  the  purpose 
under  discussion.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  gun-cotton 
Bhould  be  capable  of  entire  dissolution,  but  it  is  particularly 
necessary  that  the  film,  when  removed  from  the  glass, 
should  be  of  an  exceedingly  uniform  character,  without'any 
unevenness,  and  of  peculiar  elasticity.  It  must  not  possess 
the  hardness  of  parchment,  but  should  appear  more  like  a 
piece  of  human  skin. 

As  I have  been  able  to  prove,  by  recent  experimental 
results,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  iodine  and  bromine  salts 
are  of  very  notable  influence  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
collodion  film,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  them. 

One  great  evil  of  normal  collodion  lies  in  its  disposition 
to  contract  and  to  split  away  from  any  surface  to  which  it 
may  have  been  transferred — as,  for  instance,  paper,  metal, 
porcelain,  and  the  like — when  subjected  to  slight  friction,  on 
which  account  transferred  positives  are,  as  a rule,  soon  des- 
troyed or  injured.  All  risk  of  damage  of  this  kind  is,  how- 
ever, avoided  by  the  institution  of  certain  modifications. 

Castor  oil,  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose, 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  advantages,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  gives  rise  to  further  defects.  It  does  not  dry,  and, 
therefore,  imparts  to  the  collodion  a certain  degree  of  tough- 
ness ; but,  from  the  fact  that  the  oil  hermetically  locks  up 
the  ether  and  alcohol  atoms,  the  collodion  remains  for  a 
long  time  gelatinous,  and  never  j-ields  a brilliant  film.  On 
close  inspection,  the  film  is  invariably  opalescent,  and  occa- 
sionally there  will  be  found  iridescent  markings  upon  its 
surface.  Moreover,  a durable  elasticity  is  not  imparted  to 
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the  collodion  by  the  presence  of  the  oil,  and  a pure  film  of 
normal  collodion  will  be  found  much  more  permanent  than 
one  containing  castor  oil.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the 
addition  of  castor  oil  to  the  collodion  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  true,  the  quantity  of  oil  added  may  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum,  and  the  defects  thus,  to  a certain 
degree,  obviated  ; but  I have  found  that  when  the  collodion 
contains  but  two  to  four  drops  of  oil  per  pouud,  the  result 
is  quite  inappreciable. 

On  this  account,  I made  search  for  another  material 
which  should  possess  the  requisite  advantages  without  being 
saddled  with  the  defects  inherent  to  castor  oil.  The  most 
promising  appeared  to  me  to  be  glycerine  ; but,  although 
this  was  capable  of  imparting  pliability  to  the  collodion, 
it  disappeared  altogether  from  the  film  as  soon  as  this  was 
placed  in  water  or  any  solution  of  an  aqueous  character. 
It  is,  therefore,  a deception  to  think  that  glycerine  renders 
collodion  more  tough  and  durable.  Irrespective  of  its  easy 
solubility,  it  has,  in  fact,  no  other  influence  upon  the  dry 
collodion  film  beyond  that  of  rendering  the  same  more 
porous,  and,  for  this  reason,  might  be  of  benefit  in  dry  pro- 
cesses. Pure  glycerine  is,  therefore,  as  we  see,  less  suitable 
to  our  purpose  than  castor  oil. 

There  remained  nothing  but  to  discover  a compound 
which  should  unite  in  itself  the  two  qualities  of  elasticity 
and  durability,  together  with  a certain  capacity  to  resist  ex- 
ternal influences  from  friction,  &c.  An  addition  of  some  of 
the  colourless  gum  resins  struck  me  as  suitable,  and  indeed, 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I am  in  a position  to  re- 
commend this  modification  of  the  collodion.  The  gum 
resin  must  never  be  employed  alone,  but  always  in  con- 
junction with  glycerine  or  castor  oil,  for  every  description 
of  resin  renders  the  dry  him  hard  and  brittle,  so  that  re- 
moval from  the  glass  becomes  almost  impossible;  and  this 
latter  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  upon  it  depends 
almost  entirely  the  success  of  the  whole  process. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  linseed  oil,  linseed 
oil  varnish,  copai-balsam,  and  Venetian  turpentine.  All  of 
these  materials  have  suitable  qualifications,  and  are  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  but  my  researches  have  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently progressed  to  enable  me  to  point  out  the  one  best 
adapted  for  use  in  this  connection.  At  any  rate,  I would 
recommend  their  trial  by  experienced  photographers. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  collodion. 

II. — Collodion  with  Resin,  Glycerine,  and  Castor  Oil. 

To  manufacture  one  pound  of  normal  collodion  take  : — 
Alcohol  ..  J pound  or  180  grammes 

Ether  ...  $ „ or  180  ,, 

Pyroxyline  85  to  90  grains  or  5.03  to  5'5  „ 

Add  to  this,  of  the  resin  compound,  12  to  1G  grains,  or  from 
72  to  100  centigrammes,  or,  in  lieu,  alike  proportion  of  lin- 
seed oil,  turpentine,  &c. 

The  resin  compound  is  prepared  separately  by  mixing 
together  the  following  : — 

Castor  oil  1 part 

Glycerine  4 parts 

Gum  sandarac  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  2 ,, 

The  propoitions  for  the  preparation  of  the  last-named  are, 
1 part  of  gum  to  3 parts  of  alcohol. 

Before  I add  to  this  collodion  the  chlorides  or  nitrate  of 
silver,  I test  it  in  regard  to  its  cohesive  qualities,  its  con- 
sistence, and  its  capacity  for  leaving  the  glass,  taking  care 
to  remember  that  the  prepared  collodio-chlorido  is  apt  to 
lose  some  of  these  qualities  in  a certain  degree.  By  altering 
in  one  way  or  another  the  proportion  of  the  components, 
such  as  the  normal  collodion,  pyroxyline,  and  the  alcohol 
and  resin  mixture,  it  is  easy  to  secure  the  required  qualities, 
it  beiDg  often  found  desirable  to  add  to  the  prepared  collo- 
dion a few  drops  of  linseed  oil. 

The  collodion,  after  standing  for  some  eight  days  in  a 
moderately  warm  locality,  is  carefully  decanted  and  weighed. 
If  the  pyroxyline  was  of  good  quality,  but  very  little  residue 
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will  bo  found,  which  can  either  be  thrown  away,  or  mixed 
with  a little  alcohol-ether  mixture  and  filtered  again,  the 
same  being  added  to  the  previously  decanted  collodion. 

For  every  pound  of  normal  collodion  should  now  be 
added : — 

Chloride  of  calcium 3-25  grammes 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ...  l-25  „ 

the  above  being  in  the  first  p’ace  ground  to  a fine  powder, 
and  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 

When  introduced  into  the  collodion  the  latter  should 
remain  unchanged  ; it  is  well  after  considerable  agitation  to 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Meanwhile  200  grains  or  11-25  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver  are  finely  powdered,  and  10  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid 
added  to  the  same;  gradually  half  an  ounce  of  dilute  alcohol 
(half  water  and  half  alcohol)  is  also  added. 

The  mortar,  if  necessary,  is  warmed  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  latter  is  then 
added  to  the  collodion.  Thorough  agitation  of  the  mixture 
is  now  imperatively  necessary,  but  the  operation,  as  also 
that  of  mixing  in  the  silver,  should  be  conducted  in  obscurity. 
The  shaking  of  the  liquid  may  be  carried  on  for  an  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  30  to  40  drops  of  a saturated 
solution  of  pure  citric  acid  are  added. 

In  this  manner  is  the  collodio-chloride  prepared,  and  as 
regards  the  best  method  of  employing  it  I will  say  a few 
words  on  a future  occasion. 

The  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  specified  for  addition  to 
the  collodion  is  in  no  way  an  arbitrary  one,  but  is  calculated 
upon  the  equivalent  numbers  of  each  of  the  bodies  employed. 
Eighty  parts  by  weight  of  the  chloride  salts  require  155-G5 
parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  order  to  be  completely 
decomposed.  But  as  a notable  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
is  required  in  the  mixture  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  vigour 
and  depth  in  the  pictures,  it  is  necessary  that  a further 
quantity  of  44-35  grains  be  added. 

To  avoid  the  crystallizing  out  of  this  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  prepared  collodion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pro- 
portion of  citric  acid  which  has  hitherto  been  recommended 
for  use  should  be  considerably  diminished,  which  may  be 
safely  done  in  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid. 


ON  SOME  NEW  DERIVATIVES  OF  ALBUMEN. 

BY  0.  LOEW.* 

In  regard  to  those  derivatives  or  products  of  substitution 
of  albumen,  which  stand  nearly  related  to  albumen,  our 
knowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  the  principal 
radical  complexes  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  albumen 
are  not  known  at  all.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  some 
insight  into  the  composition  of  albumen  is  chiefly  duo  to 
the  facility  with  which  albumen  is  split  up,  by  different 
chemical  agencies,  into  many  simpler  substances,  as  tyr  osine, 
leucine,  benzoic  and  caproic  acids,  or  even  uncrystallizable 
so-called  extractive  matters,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
an  exact  chemical  formula. 

Some  time  ago  I endeavoured  to  obtain  products  of 
substitution  of  albumen,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  forming 
several  derivatives,  among  them  a nitro-product  hitherto 
unknown.  As  regards  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon 
albumen,  we  only  know  that  the  latter  is  oxidized  to  an 
acid,  called  by  Mulder  xanthoproteic  acid,  for  which,  how- 
ever, no  exact  formula  has  been  given.  In  my  experiments, 
a mixture  of  one  volume  of  fuming  nitric  and  three  volumes 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  were  employed.  If  less  of  the 
latter  was  used,  an  oxidation,  iu  addition  to  the  substitution, 
would  occur. 

Thirty  grms.  of  finely-powdered  albumen  were  gradually 
added  to  a cool  mixture  of  90  c.c.  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
270  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  shaking  well  after  each 
addition,  and  taking  care  that  the  mixture  remained  cool. 
The  albumen  was  slowly  dissolved  to  a clear  solution  without 
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any  disengagement  of  nitrous  acid  fumes,  and  the  solution, 
contained  in  a vessel  surrounded  by  cold  water,  was,  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  hours,  poured  into  about  fifteen  times  its 
volume  of  water.  The  voluminous  flocculent  precipitate 
resulting  was  immediately  filtered,  washed,  lastly,  with  hot 
water,  and  dried  with  care.  The  quantity  obtained 
amounted  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  albumen  employed  ; 
another  pait  of  the  albumen  is  converted  into  a soluble  pro- 
duct, which,  after  neutralization  of  the  acid  filtrate,  gives  a 
precipitate  with  tannin. 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  of  a light-yellow  colour  and 
a slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
and  alcohol,  but  is  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies,  forming  a 
reddish  solution.  On  heating  these  alkaline  solutions,  a 
decomposition  begins,  and  new  products  are  formed,  which 
I have  not  thus  far  examined.  On  heating  the  powder  in 
a dry  test-tube,  it  behaves  like  the  original  albumen, 
empyreumatic  vapours  being  developed,  accompanied  by 
cyanogen,  and  carbon  remaining  behind. 

On  analysis,  this  new  derivative  yielded  the  following 
figures  : — 

I.  0-680  grms.  gave  0144  barium  sulphate  (determined  by 
Kolbe’s  method)  = 2-92  per  cent,  sulphur. 

II.  0-912  grms.  gave  0-200  barium  sulphate  = 3 03  per  cent, 
sulphur. 

I.  0-269  grms.  gave  2 40  c.c.  nitrogen  at  741-5  m.m.  barometer, 
and  9°  C.  = 17-20  percent,  nitrogen. 

II.  0-2G8  grms.  gave  2 37  c.c.  nitrogen  at  742  m.m.  barometer, 
and  9°  C.  = 17-00  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

I.  0-36G  grms.  gave  0184  grms.  water  and  0-594  grms.  car- 
bonic acid  = 5-57  per  cent,  hydrogen  and  44  26  per  cent, 
carbon. 

II.  0 380  grms.  gave  0-184  grms.  water  and  0 614  grms.  car- 
bonic acid  = 5-58  per  cent,  hydrogen  and  4401  per  cent, 
carbon. 

These  figures  correspond  to  an  albumen  in  which  6 atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  C atoms  of  the  nitro-group,  and 
1 atom  of  hydrogen  by  1 atom  of  the  sulph-oxyl  group. 
The  generally  adopted  formula  of  albumen  is  ; — 

C72  Hl0S  Nls  SOjj. 

(Lieberkuhn  has  in  bis  formula  four  more  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen.) The  formula  of  the  new  derivatives  is  therefore  ; — 


Theory. 

Experiment. 
I.  II. 

...  804  . 

..  4413  .. 

. 44-26  ...  44  01 

1# 

...  102  . 

..  5-21  .. 

. 5-57  ...  5-58 

# 

...  64 

..  3-27  .. 

. 2-92  ...  3 03 

...  336  . 

..  17T6  .. 

. 1720  ...  17  00 

The  ratio  lal  name  of  this  compound  is,  therefore,  hexa- 
n'tro-albumen-sulphonic  acid.  We  know  two  different 
classes  of  nitro- bodies ; the  one  class  yields,  by  treatment 
with  reducing  agents,  the  original  substance,  as  nitro- 
cellulose and  nitro-glycerine;  the  other  class  yields  amidated 
products,  as  in  the  case  of  nitro-benzoic  acid.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  in  behaviour  is,  that  in  the  first  case  the 
hydrogen  of  an  hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  the  nitro-group, 
while  in  the  second  case  tbc  hydrogen  in  combination  with 
the  carbon  is  replaced  by  the  nitro-group.  To  decide  to 
which  class  the  hexanitro-albumen-sulphomc  acid  belongs, 
it  was  treated  with  sulphide  ot  ammonium,  and  a new 
amorphous  body  thus  obtained,  which  bears  no  resemblance 
to  albumen  nor  to  albumen-sulphonic  acid,  which  latter  I 
shall  describe  below.  This  new  body  seems  to  combine 
with  acids,  as  well  as  with  bases,  but  does  not  appear  to 
form  any  crystalline  compounds.  I intend  to  further  study 
this  body  ; it  is  possible  that  we  have  hero  the  corresponding 
hexamido-albumcn-sulphonic  acid. 

Another  Derivative  of  Albumen  with  Concentrated  Sul- 
phuric Acid. — It  is  well  known  that  albumen  swells  up 
considerably  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  investi- 
gation has  been  made  as  to  what  this  product  really  is.  I 
mixed  in  a mortar  1 part  of  albumen  gradually  with  10-15 
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parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  aci  1,  and  allowed  it  to 
stand  in  the  cold  for  one  day;  the  mass  was  then  treated 
with  cold  water  till  the  free  S04Hj  was  all  removed  ; the 
flocculent  mass  was  placed  in  a dilute  potassa  solution 
(1  to  6-8),  stirred  sometimes,  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold 
for  one  day,  filtered,  precipitated  liy  acetic  acid,  the  preci- 
pitate washed  and  dried.  Analysis  showed  that  it  is  albu- 
men-sulphonic  acid.  It  contains  twice  as  much  sulphur  as 
the  albumen  itself,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute 
acids,  but  soluble  in  alkalies,  wherein  it  swells  up  consider- 
ably before  the  real  solution  slowly  takes  place.  On 
boiling  these  solutions,  decomposition  takes  place.  I shall 
make  further  investigations  on  this  subject. 


COFFER  AND  OTHER  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES, 
With  Practical  Details 

Or  a New  Developer  Giving  Ease  and  Certaistt. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

§ VI.  Desiccation  of  the  Plates. 

This  operation  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

Sortant  manipulations  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
ry  plates.  It  is,  I believe,  the  general  custom  to  dry  them 
in  a closed  box  or  chest,  placed  upon  the  floor  in  a corner  of 
the  laboratory,  a vessel  of  hot  water  or  some  such  apparatus 
being  enclosed  therein  to  accelerate  the  drying  of  the  plates. 
In  a mode  of  proceeding  like  this,  th;re  are  several  dangers 
to  be  feared  which  I will  here  enumerate: — 

1.  If  one  does  not  take  care  to  change  the  filter-paper 
upon  which  the  plates  stand,  at  least  twice,  there  is  formed 
at  the  foot  of  them  a pool  of  liquid  which,  more  or  less  be- 
fouled by  contact  with  the  paper,  is  subsequently  attracted 
up  the  sides  of  the  plates  as  soon  as  these  have  dried,  and 
produces  stains  and  spots  of  various  kinds,  ordinarily  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  which,  on  the  application  of  the  develop- 
ment, are  at  once  made  apparent,  and  destroy  some  portion 
of  the  cliche. 

2.  The  source  of  artificial  heat  introduced  into  a box  of 
small  dimensions,  being  too  near  the  surface  of  the  plates, 
precipitates  the  desiccation  thereof  in  an  unequal  manner, 
acting  more  vigorously  upon  the  lower  portion  than  upon 
the  upper. 

8.  The  box  being  closed,  the  moisture  escaping  from  the 
glass  remains  suspended  in  the  enclosed  atmosphere,  and 
thus  seriously  retards  the  desiccation  of  the  plates.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  M.  Carey  Lea,  always  an  ingenious 
practician,  proposed  the  introduction  of  a vessel  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (which  largely  absorbs  moisture)  ; but  this 
makes  matters  more  complicated,  for  the  liquid  is  a dis- 
agreeable one  to  manipulate. 

4.  A last  inconvenience  of  the  closed  box  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  being  placed  upon  the  floor,  it  contains  always  a 
temperature  of  a sensibly  different  nature  to  that  of  the 
room,  so  that  when  a plate  is  taken  out  to  be  placed  in  the 
frame,  the  change  of  atmosphere  produces  upon  the  surface 
of  the  glass  a slight  vapour  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  persistent  or  dangerous.  For  if  put 
into  the  frame  in  this  condition,  the  vapour  will  materially 
interfere  with  the  virtues  of  the  plate,  and  cause  partial,  if 
not  complete,  insensitiveness,  a circumstance  one  would 
scarcely  attribute  to  so  insignificant  a cause. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  which  a long  experience 
has  taught  me  to  respect,  I have  adopted  au  arrangement 
which  maybe  described  as  follows: — 

The  plate,  coated  and  finished,  is  stood  on  end  upon 
filter  paper  to  drain,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  removed 
to  the  drying  closet,  where  it  rests  upon  a wood  support  cut 
almost  to  a knife  edge.  The  plate  is  in  a sloping  position, 
with  its  back  resting  against  a wooden  peg  or  support,  of 
which  several  are  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  closet,  lour  or 
five  inches  apart.  Jn  this  way  the  moisture  which  runs 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  not  arrested  in  any  way, 

* Continued  from  p.  153. 


but  flows  to  the  lower  corner,  where  it  is  absorbed  by  a small 
band  of  filter  paper  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  whole  number  of  plates  are  finished,  the  draining  papers 
are  carefully  removed,  and  the  closet  closed,  a small  shutter 
in  the  door  being,  at  the  same  time,  opened.  This  opening 
is  covered  with  yellow  calico  to  prevent  all  ingress  of  light, 
so  that  the  moisture  can  readily  escape,  and  a good  equi- 
librium is  maintained  between  the  atmosphere  in  the  closet 
and  that  in  the  dark  room.  If  I have  the  room  warmed,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  a slight  current  of  warm  air  is  in  this 
way  established  in  the  closet,  and  the  plates  dry  gently  and 
uniformly  without  any  serious  change  of  atmosphere  or  the 
possibil ity  of  injury  when  transferred  to  the  printing-frame. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  never  to  place  a plate 
in  the  frame  without  previously  examining  it  in  a horizontal 
position.  If  the  surface  is  very  brilliant  (like  that  of  glass), 
and  exhibits,  by  transparence,  no  trace  of  fog  or  stain,  the 
plate  may  be  put  into  the  dark  slide  with  implicit  con- 
fidence. If  at  all  troubled  with  a cloudy  aspect,  it  is  best 
to  warm  the  plate  before  a hot  iron  surface  until  it  reassumes 
its  brilliant  aspect. 

In  drying,  the  plates  generally  become  of  a very 
transparent  nature,  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  dry  process,  reflections  caused  by  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  being  often  caused  on  the  exposure  of  the  plate. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  has  been  recommended  to  coat  the 
back  of  the  glass  with  a dark  tint  of  some  kind  ; but,  apart 
from  the  inconvenience  of  this  proceeding,  the  removal  of 
the  pigment  is  also  a matter  of  some  trouble,  and  for  this 
reason  I employ  a piece  of  black  matt  paper,  placed  accu- 
rately at  the  back  of  the  cliche.  The  brown  tint  imparted 
by  the  coffee  serves  also  to  mitigate  the  evil  when  proceeding, 
as  in  the  tinting  by  a turnsol,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea 

§ VII. — Exposure. 

As  I have  already  stated,  dry  plates  prepared  by  the 
coffee-gum  method  require  an  exposure  of  but  three  times 
that  necessary  for  the  wet  process,  with  the  same  lens  and 
same  light.  In  operating,  it  is  desirable  to  understand  tho- 
roughly the  capabilities  or  the  lens  with  which  one  works, 
as  likewise  the  effect  of  the  diaphragms,  and  also  to  make  a 
trial  of  a wet  plate  every  time  that  a change  is  made  in  the 
collodion  or  the  silver  bath.  As  a rule,  very  short  expo- 
sures should  be  avoided,  for  one  is  much  more  certain  of  a 
fine  result  by  giving  full  exposure,  because  the  development 
is  thus  facilitated,  and  it  is  always  better  to  moderate  rather 
than  force  the  action  of  the  developing  solution. 

Although  it  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  I may 
state  that  a long  exposure  is  more  necessary  during  bright 
sunshine,  from  the  presence  of  great  contrasts,  arising  from 
the  intensity  of  the  shadows.  I believe,  indeed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a fine  landscape  negative  endowed  with 
harmony  and  full  effect  of  distance  during  full  sunshine, 
although,  from  the  fact  of  many  of  my  brethren  choosing 
very  bright  days  for  their  work,  it  would  appear  tliat  there 
are  not  many  of  my  way  of  thinking. 

§ VIII. — The  Development. 

As  a general  rule,  I believe  it  to  be  the  best  plan  to  de- 
velop one’s  plate  immediately.  The  operator  is  generally 
anxious  to  know  at  once  the  nature  of  his  result,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed,  even  on  a distant  tour,  that  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  made  to  proceed  with  the  development. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  always  happen  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  operation  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  therefore 
always  well  to  employ  a process  which  allows  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding. With  the  coffee-gum  method  I have  made  but 
few  experiments  on  this  point,  but  it  may  be  safely  taken 
for  granted  that  no  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  when 
developing  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure. 

In  employing  the  alkaline  development  I do  not  use 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  I moreover  alter  the  order  of 
application  with  the  ammoniacal  solution,  commencing  my 
operations  with  that  agent  a'one.  After  all  that  has  been 
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written  on  this  matter,  my  mode  of  proceeding  may  appear 
an  extraordinary  one,  but  I have  a very  goo  1 excuse  for  it, 
in  the  fact  that  my  results  are  always  excellent,  and,  there- 
fore, I follow  no  other  plan.  I will  describe  in  a few  words 
my  method  of  proceeding. 

The  exposed  plate  having  been  covered  with  rain-water, 
or  immersed  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a bath  of  that 
liquid,  is  drained  and  placed  in  a horizontal  position  ; over 
it  is  then  poured  sufficient  distilled  water  to  cover  the  plate 
to  which  six  to  ten  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  have  been  added.  This  liquid,  which  is  kept 
upon  the  plate  and  moved  to  and  fro  over  the  surface,  restores 
to  the  dry  film  its  original  permeability,  and  commences, 
indeed,  the  action  of  development,  for,  if  sufficiently  exposed, 
the  sky  and  high  lights  begin  forthwith  to  appear.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short,  the  effect  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
visible;  but  the  operator  need  not  despair  on  this  account, 
for  with  a little  time  and  patience  it  is  possible,  with  the 
aid  of  the  agents  I shall  indicate,  to  triumph  over  the  most 
obstinate  development.  In  any  case,  as  soon  a3  the  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  ceases  to  act  upon  the  (lira,  it  is  poured 
back  into  the  developing  glass,  and  a few  drops  (from  one 
to  three,  according  to  the  progress  of  development)  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  are  added  ; this  pyrogallic 
solution  is  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  six  grammes  of 
pyrogallic  acid  in  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is 
not  poured  upon  the  plate  from  one  spot,  but  applied  over 
the  whole  of  the  surface  at  once,  as  the  effect  is  frequently 
so  rapid  that  spots  or  stains  are  otherwise  produced. 

The  imago  now  fully  appeals,  but  it  is  seen  only  by 
reflected  light,  and  is  scarcely  visible  when  the  plate  is 
viewed  as  a transparency.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the 
solution  is  continued  until  every  possible  detail  in  the 
shadows  has  been  brought  out.  You  can  scarcely  develop 
too  much,  for  it  is  these  details  which  give  rise  to  the  half- 
tones, and  produce  that  harmony  and  softness  which  impart 
so  much  charm  to  the  picture.  I have  also  been  successful 
in  elaborating  a means  of  completing,  or  even  forcing,  the 
development  if  necessary,  in  the  case  of  under-exposure; 
this  method,  which  is  a new  one,  consists  in  using  a solu- 
tion of  iron  after  the  application  of  the  alkaline  pyrogallic 
developer.  Many  experiments  were  necessary  before  I was 
able  to  fix  upon  the  elements  and  proportions  of  the  same 
for  this  novel  developing  agent,  and  at  last  I have  deter- 
mined upon  the  following  formula  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  cub.  cents. 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  ...  3 grammes 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

This  compound,  which  may  be  preserved  pure  and  in  good 
condition  for  a very  considerable  period,  is  poured  upon  the 
well  washed  plate,  and  sometimes  produces  by  itself  suffi- 
cient action.  Generally,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
its  action  by  adding  a little  silver,  when  details  will  at 
once  appear,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  light ; and  it  is,  indeed,  but  very  rarely  that  with  the  aid 
of  this  solution  a satisfactory  result  is  not  attained,  even  in 
very  unpromising  instances.  The  negatives  treated  in  this 
manner  become  more  opaque,  and  assume  in  general  the 
ordinary  grey  tint  of  wet  plates,  instead  of  the  brownish 
red  colour  usually  possessed  by  them.  In  every  case  a more 
or  less  complete  intensification  is  necessary.  I do  this  with 
an  ordinary  citric  and  pyrogallic  solution  thus  compounded  : 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  300  cub.  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  2 grammes 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

This  mixture  is  in  the  first  place  applied  alone  to  the  plate, 
and  subsequently  one  or  two  drops  of  a three  per  cent,  silver 
solution  are  added  to  the  solution. 

This  intensification  must  be  conducted  with  very  great 
precaution,  for  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  its  effect,  and  fre- 
quently the  action  is  allowed  to  go  too  far.  The  image 
soon  acquires  vigour,  while  preserving  its  softness  aud  trans- 


parency. At  the  same  time  there  are  some  descriptions  of 
collodion  (very  excellent  for  general  use),  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  very  bright  light,  soon  become  solar- 
ized, and  are  thus  incapable  of  attaining  sufficient  vigour, 
and  when  finished  are  possessed  of  a dull  rose  colour.  As 
negatives  of  this  kind  print  very  badly,  the  operation  of 
intensifying  must  be  stopped  and  postponed  until  after  the 
plate  has  been  fixed,  care  being  taken  to  wash  thoroughly 
between  the  two  manipulations.  In  this  way  the  details  of 
the  image  ave  rapidly  brought  out,  and  the  negative  passes 
from  a rose  colour  to  that  of  a dark  purple,  a very  favourable 
tint  for  printing  purposes. 

This  last  method  of  intensifying  requires  at  least  as  much 
care  as  the  preceding  one,  aud  it  is  necessary  forthwith  to 
pass  the  plate  into  the  hyposulphite  bath.  In  following 
the  directions  I have  indicated,  tne  operator  has  at  his  dis- 
posal a series  of  methods  by  means  of  which,  with  a little 
skill  and  discretion,  he  will  be  enabled  almost  invariably  to 
secure  a satisfactory  result. 

I cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a recommendation  to 
the  operator  as  to  the  way  of  manipulating  the  plate  during 
development.  He  should  never  hold  the  negatives  in  his 
fingers,  as  the  result  is  always  injured  corners  or  dirty  spots. 
The  pneumatic  holder  being  inconvenient  to  use  in  this 
case,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  know  of  another  kind  of  plate- 
holJcr,  which  I have  found  very  useful,  and  which  I hal  in 
the  first  place  from  the  brother  of  M.  Braun,  l'his  instrument 
is  light,  always  clean,  serves  for  plates  of  all  sizes,  is  strong, 
and,  moreover,  costs  but  little.  I here  give  a sketch  of  it. 


This  very  light  instrument  is  made  of  hard  wood  ; it  is 
studded  with  notches  or  pegs  corresponding  with  the  sizes 
of  the  plates,  which  are  thereby  fixed  upon  the  rest.  The 
developing  liquid  can  be  made  to  flow  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  plate  very  readily,  and  the  ends  of  the 
negative  being  free,  the  solution  is  easily  poured  back  into 
the  developing  cup. 

In  recommending  the  operator  to  commence  the  develop- 
ment with  the  ammoniacal  solution  in  a cup  or  glass,  I 
have  sought  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessary 
utensils  ; but  when  working  in  the  laboratory,  I think  it  is 
better  to  add  the  ammonia  at  once  to  the  w»tcr  bath  in 
which  the  plate  is  first  immersed  for  moistening  the  film,  as 
the  preliminary  operation  is  thus  carried  out  with  more 
uniformity,  and  the  subsequent  developing  action  rendered 
more  active.  As  a matter  of  course,  in  this  case  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  the  ammonia  in  a suitable  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  tho  bath — say  about  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  ammonia  to  a utensil  of  ordinary  size.  If, 
as  I have  before  said,  the  exposure  has  been  well-timed,  tho 
high  lights  will  be  already  rendered  visible  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  plate  is  then  placed  upon  tho  support  above- 
mentioned,  and  tho  development  continued  with  some  more 
ammoniacal  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid 
solution  have  been  added  as  previously  described. 

( To  be  continued.) 

o 

UPON  TIIE  SENSITIVENESS  TO  LIGHT  OF 
IODIDE,  BROMIDE,  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BY  DIt.  SCHULTZ  SELLACK.* 

The  photographic  sensitiveness  of  the  several  salts  of 
silver,  respecting  which  some  very  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  given,  may  be  separated  into  qualitative  and 
quantitative  sensitiveness.  Under  the  former  kind,  is 
understood  the  capacity  of  the  sensitive  film  to  be  im- 
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pressed  by  various  colours ; while  quantitative  sensitive- 
ness denotes  the  degree  of  impression  by  any  particular 
colour.  If,  as  is  usual  in  practice,  one  has  to  do  with 
many  colours  at  one  time,  that  salt  would  be  considered  the 
most  sensitive  which  reproduces  the  greatest  number  of 
tints,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  most  qualitatively  sensi- 
tive. In  cases,  however — as  in  portraiture — where  short- 
ness of  exposure  is  the  principal  point  to  be  considered, 
quantitative  sensitiveness,  even  at  the  loss  of  qualitative, 
is  preferred.  For  portrait  photographers,  therefore,  a 
qualitative — but,  above  all,  a quantitative — silver  salt  is 
the  best ; while,  on  the  contrary,  to  meet  photographic 
requirements  in  the  reproduction  of  oil-paintings,  where 
the  exposure  may  be  prolonged,  a qualitative  material 
would  be  the  more  suitable.  Finally,  in  the  copying  of 
eugravings,  the  qualitative  sensitiveness  of  a salt  is 
limited,  for  it  is,  in  this  case,  a question  merely  of  repro- 
ducing the  direct  contrast  of  black  upon  a white  ground. 

The  qualitative  sensitiveness  or  compass  of  sensitiveness 
ossessed  by  the  different  silver  salts  for  colours  cannot 
e ascertained  by  photographing  a series  of  tints  painted 
upon  a board,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pigment  in 
existence  of  a pure  character,  regarded  from  a scientific 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Vogel  has  shown  that  many  colours 
which  differ  from  each  other  but  very  slightly  when  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  yield  remarkably  diverse  results  in 
photography.  Some  red  colouring  matters — as,  for  in- 
stance, ziuuabar — contain  yellow,  or,  like  carmine,  blue ; 
and,  in  these  cases,  the  photographic  action  would  be 
widely  different,  seeing  that  yellow  is  without  scarcely  any 
action  upon  the  sensitive  film,  while  blue  attacks  it  very 
vigorously.  Pure  colours  may  be  obtained  by  observing 
a beam  of  white  light  through  a glass  prism.  These  rain- 
bow tints — or  spectrum,  as  it  is  termed— show  certain  lines 
running  across  the  colours,  which  have  been  designated  by 
certain  letters,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  colours.  These 
lines  are  always  to  be  seen  in  a photograph  of  the 
spectrum.  Red  and  yellow  in  the  spectrum  do  not  exert 
any  photographic  action ; green  reaches  from  line  E to 
line  F ; blue,  from  F to  G ; violet,  from  G to  II.  Beyond 
H the  spectrum  is  invisible,  but,  nevertheless,  acts  upon 
a sensitive  photographic  film. 

A chloride  of  silver  plate  prepared  in  a fresh  silver  bath 
free  from  iodine  yields  a picture  only  of  the  invisible  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the  outside  half  of  the  violet, 
near  line  II. 

An  iodide  of  silver  plate  yields  a picture  which  includes 
from  the  invisible  rays  to  beyond  G,  as  also  the  violet  and 
a small  portion  of  the  blue. 

A bromide  of  silver  plate  prepared  in  afresh  silver  bath 
free  from  iodine  (from  an  ordinary  silver  bath  containing 
iodide  there  is  iuvaribly  produced,  even  with  pure  bro- 
mized  collodion,  a bromo-iodine  salt),  gives  a picture  of 
the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum,  from  violet  to  blue,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  F. 

An  iodo-bromized  plate  gives  a picture  of  the  spectrum 
reaching  from  the  end  of  violet  to  line  E,  and  includes, 
therefore,  the  green  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

An  iodo-chlorizcd  plate  also  yields  an  image  which  takes 
in  green. 

The  chloride  of  silver  plate  is,  when  viewed  as  a trans- 
arency,  very  slightly  coloured,  and  appears  of  a blue  tint 
y reflected  light.  Bromide  of  silver  is  of  a light  yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  otherwise,  also,  of  a bluish  colour. 
Iodide  of  silver  is  of  a whitish  yellow ; and  broino  iodide 
of  a darker  yellow. 

As  regards  qualitative  sensitiveness,  therefore,  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  ranks  first,  then  follows  iodo-chloride  of 
silver,  pure  bromide  of  silver,  iodide  of  silver,  and,  lastly, 
chloride  of  silver.  The  same  results  are  obtained  if  the 
sensitive  plate  is  prepared  from  nitrate  of  silver  collodion, 
and  treated  in  an  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  potassium 
bath,  and  washed  ; the  iodide  of  silver  plate  is  sensitive, 
and  precisely  the  same  description  of  pictures  of  the 


spectrum  are  obtained  as  when  an  excess  of  silver  salt  is 
) resent.  The  quantitative  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  is, 
lowever,  less ; an  iodide  of  silver  plate  prepared  in  this 
way,  for  instance,  requires  an  exposure  ten  or  twenty 
times  as  long  as  one  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  so-called  sensitizers  are,  in  wet  plates,  without  any 
influence ; acids  have  no  action  whatever  upon  the  quali- 
tative sensitiveness  of  a plate,  while,  as  is  well  known, 
they  materially  diminish  quantitative  sensitiveness.  Dry 
plates  possess  the  same  qualitative  sensitiveness  as  wet 
lates,  but  the  quantitative  action  of  the  former,  as  we 
now,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  latter.  The  presence  of 
fluorine  in  the  silver  bath  is  without  influence  upon  the 
qualitative  sensitiveuoss. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparative  results  in 
regard  to  quantitative  sensitiveness,  the  same  normal 
collodion  was  treated  respectively  with  salts  of  iodine, 
bromine,  and  chlorine  in  such  a manner  that  the  same 
amount  of  silver  salt  was  formed  upon  each  plate. 

Chloride  is  less  sensitive  to  the  invisible  parts  of  the 
spectrum  than  bromide  of  silver,  and  this,  again,  less  sen- 
sitive than  iodide  of  silver.  Pure  chloride  of  silver  does 
not,  therefore,  find  employment  in  the  negative  process. 

As  regards  the  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum,  iodide  of 
silver  is  much  more  sensitive  than  bromide  of  silver,  iodo- 
bromide  of  silver  being,  according  to  the  amouut  of 
bromine  contained,  less  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  pure 
iodide  of  silver. 

For  the  blue,  from  line  G to  F,  is  iodo-bromide  of  silver, 
which  contains  at  least  one-fourth  bromide,  more  sensitive 
than  bromide  of  silver  ; the  action  of  the  blue  is,  however, 
much  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  violet. 

For  green,  from  line  F to  E,  iodo-bromide  of  silver 
only  is  impressionable ; iodo-chloride  of  silver  behaves  in 
the  same  way  as  iodo  bromide  of  silver,  but  is,  as  a rule, 
less  sensitive. 

The  larger  compass  of  sensitiveness  of  the  compounds  of 
iodide  of  silver  with  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  was 
already  known  in  the  days  of  Daguerreotype,  and  the 
pure  iodide  of  silver  employed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Daguerre,  was  very  soon  abandoned  for  these  compounds. 
The  qualitative  sensitiveness  of  iodo-bromide  of  silver  in 
the  Daguerreotype  process  is,  as  Draper's  early  experi- 
ments proved,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  wet  process,  aud 
my  own  researches  have  proved  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  iodide  of  silver. 

From  the  above  data  some  very  important  deductions 
may  be  made  of  practical  value.  For  a quick-working 
collodion,  giviug  details  in  the  shadows — -or,  in  other 
words,  in  those  parts  illuminated  to  a greater  degree  with 
yellow  light — a material  treated  with  iodo  bromide  salts, 
and  containing  a larger  proportion  of  iodide,  would  be 
preferred,  which,  therefore,  reproduces  violet  much  more 
energetically  than  blue  or  green. 

When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  secure  a picture  of 
very  harmonious  character,  then  an  excess  of  bromide  is 
to  be  preferred ; blue  and  green  light  is  then  reproduced 
in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  previous  instance,  while  the 
action  of  the  violet  is  less  energetic  than  in  the  previous 
instance. 

The  quantitative  sensitiveness  may  be  increased  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  film,  either 
by  the  pressure,  therefore,  of  more  iodizing  solution,  or 
by  a thicker  collodion.  This  influence  is  more  remarkable 
with  a bromine  salt  than  with  an  iodide. 

Actinic  light  invariably  passes  through  the  sensitive 
plate,  as  Oinmerganck  was  the  first  to  show  by  placing 
behind  the  first  plate  a second  one,  upon  which  an  image 
was  obtainable.  It  is  an  absurd  proceeding,  therefore,  to 
blacken  the  back  of  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  making 
use  of  this  light,  as  is  recommended  in  dry-plate  photo- 
graphy, for  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  light  passing 
through  .is  absorbed  by  this  black  pigment,  or  by  the 
blackened  wall  of  the  dark  slide,  if  the  experiment  of 
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Oramerganck  is  repeated  with  ordinary  iodide  of  silver 
plates,  in  the  faint  image  upon  the  second  plate  will  be 
found  the  details  of  the  shadows  very  much  pronounced. 
This  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  : — If  the 
spectrum  is  photographed  with  two  plates  in  the  way 
mentioned,  upon  the  rear  plate  is  obtained  only  the  de- 
piction of  the  green  and  blue,  and  not  the  violet ; while, 
upon  the  front  plate,  the  violet  is  by  far  the  most  ap- 
parent. 

If  a thin  film  of  metallic  silver  is  produced  upon  glass, 
and  iodized  in  the  same  manner  as  a Daguerreotype  plate, 
a very  thin  clear  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained,  of  a 
slight  yellowish  tint.  This  film,  like  the  sensitive  collo- 
dion plate,  does  not  allow  the  violet  of  the  spectrum  to 
pass,  but  permits  of  the  green  and  blue  rays  doing  so 
without  lessening  their  energy.  It  would  be  possible, 
therefore,  by  producing  a film  of  iodide  of  silver  of  this 
description  upon  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  to  modify, 
or  even  annihilate,  the  action  of  the  violet  rays.  This  is 
a point  deserving  of  elaboration  and  experiment,  for  a 
method  of  this  kind  would  be  invaluable  for  the  repro- 
duction of  paintings. 

The  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  iodide  of  silver  by  this 
absorption  of  light,  as  also  that  of  fused  chloride  and 
bromide  of  silver,  and  the  compounds  of  iodide  of  silver, 
are  of  very  great  scientific  interest,  and  have  already  been 
discussed  by  me  in  a communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

As  regards  the  invisible  chemical  chauge  of  silver  salts 
by  light,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  action  upon  chlor- 
ide of  silver  (the  only  salt  used  in  practice)  occurs  only  in 
the  ultra-violet  and  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as 
already  demonstrated  by  Becquerel.  This  chemical  change 
is,  therefore,  identical  with  the  photographic  sensitiveness 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  ; and  it  is  probably  the  same  with 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver.  How  the  action  behaves 
quantitatively  cannot  be  measured  by  chemical  means. 
Because  chloride  of  silver  darkens  the  most  in  light,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  is  decomposed  more  vigorously 
than  the  other  salts  ; perhaps  the  product  of  decomposi- 
tion is  more  deeply  coloured  than  those  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver. 

With  collodion  plates  prepared  in  a suitable  manner 
with  other  silver  salts — as  cyanide  of  silver,  sulphocvanide 
of  silver,  oxalate  of  silver — no  trace  of  photographic  action 
could  be  observed. 

The  above  experiments  were  carried  out  in  Dr.  Vogel’s 
photographic  laboratory  at  the  Berlin  Industrial  College  ; 
and  to  l)r.  Vogel,  therefore,  1 tender  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  his  courtesy. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESIDUES. 

A great  deal  has  been  printed  in  the  photographic  journals 
about  the  saving  of  waste  of  our  precious  metals  in  the 
various  processes  of  photography.  Many  of  these  are  good, 
many  are  scientific  and  elaborate  ; but  what  the  photo- 
grapher wants,  so  far  as  I can  see,  is,  how  to  save  his  waste 
— be  it  ever  so  small  or  great — in  a simple  manner,  and 
convert  it  into  cash,  or  new  material  to  use  again.  So 
many  methods  of  saving  wastes  have  been  printed,  that  I 
will  not  take  up  your  valuable  space  on  that  matter,  but 
will  now  begin  with  a practical  method  of  reducing  such  as 
the  chlorides,  by  salt  from  old  nitrate  of  silver  baths  (this 
ought  to  give  about  75  per  cent,  of  silver),  cuttings  of  silver 
prints,  hypo  fixing  baths,  and  developing  solutions.  All 
should  be  saved,  and  the  dirt  residue,  or  settlement,  dried. 
Now  comes  the  practical  part  that  all  careful  photographers 
should  take  note  of : first,  don’t  give  your  savings  to  any 
one  to  convert  lor  you  ; the  chances  are,  they  will  reduce  it, 
and  keep  the  remainder  for  their  honesty.  I recommend 
the  American  photographer  to  reduce  his  own  wastes,  as  he 
possesses,  or  his  neighbour  does,  the  chief  apparatus,  that 
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is,  a globe  stove  or  furnace.  In  England  there  are  none,  so 
one  must  be  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  method  for  reducing  silver  waste  was  given 
mo  by  a gentleman  who  came  to  leavu  photography  for  his 
amusement,  he  having  retired  from  a successful  business  in 
London  as  a gold  and  silver  refiner.  Now,”  said  he,  ‘‘  as 
you  have  so  openly  shown  me  the  secrets  of  photography,  I 
shall  only  be  too  pleased  to  show  you  the  few  secrets  of  our 
trade,  so  far  as  they  concern  you.”  Then  he  told  me  that 
secret — black  flux — and  bidding  me  to  make  what  use  of  it 
I liked.  As  he  freely  gave  it  to  me,  so  I freely  give  it  to 
your  readers. 

The  converting  process  is  as  follows  : — Say  you  have  one 
pound  of  silver  waste  ; take  one  pound  of  pearlash,  two 
pounds  of  common  salt;  mix  them  well  together  by  sifting 
through  a sieve,  or  otherwise  ; place  the  whole  in  a crucible 
of  clay,  not  blacklead  or  plumbago.  Now  see  to  the  stove. 
Place  on  the  middle  of  the  grate  half  a brick,  or,  still  better, 
the  bottom  of  an  old  crucible,  bottom  upward,  as  a table  to 
stand  your  crucible  on  ; make  up  a little  fire  round  this ; 
then  pat  in  your  crucible,  surrounding  it  with  fuel ; place 
a cover  or  large  lump  of  coke  on  top  ; get  your  heat  up, 
and,  when  all  is  apparently  in  a liquid  stnte  in  the  crucible, 
add  more  of  the  waste,  if  there  be  any,  as  a crucible  first 
filled  will  bear  to  be  refilled  two  or  three  times;  give  more 
time  in  the  fire  ; stir  it  with  an  iron  rod,  or,  if  the  fuel  has 
dropped  into  the  pot,  dip  out  with  an  iron  ladle.  All  the 
silver  ought  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  the 
shape  of  a button,  large  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now 
see  all  safe,  and  go  to  bed,  or  let  the  whole  remain  till  the 
fire  is  out;  but  if  you  feel  as  I did  when  I began,  and  want 
to  know  the  result,  get  a pair  of  smith’s  tongs,  and  remove 
the  crucible  from  the  fire,  not  on  to  the  heaTth,  say,  but 
into  a pail  of  water,  aud  the  result  will  be,  the  whole  house- 
hold will  have  a vapour  bath  gratis.  When  cold,  break  off 
the  bottom  from  pot,  and  there  is  the  precious  metal  in  one 
solid  button,  if  properly  fused.  The  tools  required  are  a 
few  clay  crucibles,  a pair  of  smith's  tongs,  a small  iron  ladle 
one  and  a-half  inches,  with  a hole  iu  the  bottom  for  the 
metal  to  drain  through.  Sometimes  the  crucible  will 
break  in  the  fire : save  everything,  ashes  and  all,  and  wash 
by  shaking  in  a pan  of  water.  The  metal  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom,  to  be  remelted.  As  a precaution  against  acci- 
dents, some  fire-clay,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  is  made  into  a 
stiff  dough,  a lump  put  on  a piece  of  strong  paper,  the  filled 
crucible  pressed  into  the  dough,  and  the  paper,  &c.,  brought 
up  round  the  sides  to  about  one-thiru  its  height;  this 
forms  a second  crucible  on  the  lower  part,  and  is  a great 
protection  to  the  first  one.  Another  plan  is,  to  place  the 
crucible  mouth  downward  on  a moderate  fire  before  filling. 
Metallic  gold  or  silver  can  be  melted  without  flux,  and  a 
plumbago  pot  used,  which  will  do  for  many  times ; but 
with  a clay  crucible  and  flux  you  require  a new  one  each 
time.  I use  ordinary  gas-coke,  but  think  anthracite  coal 
would  be  just  as  good.  In  getting  up  your  heat,  cover  the 
pot  some  inches  deep  in  fuel.  Don't  be  afraid  if  a little 
gets  in,  as  it  will  swim,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  with 
the  small  ladle.  The  metal  will  run  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  ladle,  should  you  skim  any  with  the 
dirt. — H.  D.  F.,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 


HOW  TO  ENAMEL  MOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  L.  a.  KLEFFEL.* 

The  favour  lately  bestowed  by  the  public  upon  pictures  of 
this  kind  renders  it  desirable  that  an  easy  and  reliable 
method  of  preparing  them  be  in  the  possession  of  all  photo- 
graphers. The  following  plan,  already  practised  in 
America,  has  been  recommended  to  me  by  many  friends, 
and  has  some  pretensions  to  the  above-mentioned  qualifica- 
tions ; — 


* Licht. 
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glass  with  a sharp  knife,  and  lifting  the  whole  from  the 


The  plates  used  for  the  purpose  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  scratches,  and  quite  even  ; they  are  best  of  plate-glass, 
which  must  be  carefully  cleaned,  to  allow  of  the  film  of 
collodion  readily  leaving  the  surface.  To  make  certain  that 
this  takes  place,  a solution  of  white  wax  in  turpentine, 
equal  proportions  of  both,  is  applied  to  the  better  surface 
of  the  two,  the  compound  being  afterwards  removed  as  per- 
fectly as  possible  by  meaus  of  a pad  of  linen,  which  is 
rubbed  over  with  considerable  energy.  Treatment  of  the 
plate  with  talc  is  also  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cartes  de-visite  cannot  be  well  enamelled  singly,  and, 
for  this  reason,  plates  measuring  about  9 inches  by  11  are 
chosen,  which  are  large  enough  to  take  six  cartes  at  a time. 
The  cardboard  employed,  which  should  not  be  too  thick, 
must  be  cut  somewhat  smaller  than  the  plate. 

The  pictures  are  cut  of  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary  carte- 
de-visite,  so  that  when  the  cardboard  i3  finally  cut  up,  they 
cover  the  whole  card. 

A long  strip  of  linen  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  card- 
board is  moistened  in  water,  and  then  gently  wrung;  upon 
one  end  of  the  linen  is  placed  a glass  plate  of  sufficient  size, 
and  on  this  a piece  of  cardboard  measuring  9 by  11  inches 
(upon  one  side  of  which  the  name  of  the  firm  may  be 
printed),  face  uppermost ; upon  this  card  is  laid  another, 
face  to  face,  and  the  linen  then  folded  over,  the  operation 
being  proceeded  with  until  the  cards  have  been  all  enclosed 
in  the  moistened  fabric,  two  cards  always  lying  between  two 
layers  of  linen.  Finally,  another  glass  plate  is  laid  on  the 
top,  and  the  whole  pressed  down  by  means  of  a ten-pound 
weight. 

The  glass  plate  destined  for  enamelling  is  coated  with  a 
very  transparent  and  tough  collodion  film  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

The  mounting  of  the  pictures  must  be  effected  with  a not 
too  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic.  Before  the  operation,  the 
prints  should  be  moistened,  cither  by  being  placed  in  a 
moist  cloth,  or  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water. 

When  the  pictures  have  bean  mounted  upon  the  moist 
cards,  the  latter  are  again  enveloped  in  the  linen,  so  as  not 
to  become  too  dry. 

The  gelatine  solution  used  for  glazing  is  prepared  in  the 

following  manner : — 

White  gelatine  of  the  best  quality  is  cut  into  pieces  and 
p’aced  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  gelatine 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  water ; after  standing  for  a 
few  hours,  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  is  placed  in  an 
outer  utensil  of  water,  and  warmed  until  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved  ; then  the  solution  is  filtered  through 
moist  flannel,  and  maintained  at  a temperature  of  about  30° 
Reaumur,  or  J00°  Fah.,  until  required  for  use. 

To  apply  the  gelatine  coating,  the  plate  coated  with  col- 
lodion is  placed  upon  filter-paper,  collodion  side  upper- 
most, and  a sheet  of  the  moist  car  lboard  upon  which  the 

Eictures  have  been  mounted  is  taken  from  the  moistened 
undle,  and  laid,  face  downwards,  upon  the  collodion  sur- 
face. A strip  of  thick  card  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  is  then  placed  upon  the  lower  edge,  and  fixed  to  the 
plate,  together  with  the  picture,  by  means  of  some  wooden 
clips.  When  this  has  been  effected,  the  upper  end  of  the 
cardboard  is  raised  and  bent  back  with  one  baud,  while, 
with  the  other,  a quantity  of  the  gelatine  is  poured  across 
the  plate,  beginning  at  the  bottom  ; a small  roller  covered 
with  filter-paper  or  cloth  is  then  passed  over  the  cardboard, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  and,  in  this  way,  the 
superfluous  gelatine  is  pressed  out;  after  this  has  been 
done,  the  clips  are  removed,  and  the  same  operation  re- 
peated from  the  lower  end.  A stout  g'ass  rod  will  do  for 
pressing  out  the  superfluous  gelatine  instead  of  a roller. 

These  operations  finished,  auother  glass  plate  is  laid  upon 
the  one  bearing  the  pictures,  and  heavily  weighted  ; in  this 
condition  the  prints  are  allowed  to  dry.  After  twenty-four 
hours  they  will  be  in  a position  to  be  removed  from  the 
plate,  this  being  effected  by  cutting  through  the  card  to  the 


surface. 

Air-bubbles  are  apt  to  form  in  the  gelatine  before  dry- 
ing if  the  liquid  material  happens  to  be  too  thick  or  warm, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  roller  is  not  strong  enough  ; after 
drying,  bubbles  will  also  appear  if  the  gelatine  is  tco  thin 
and  hot,  and  the  pressure  exerted  has  been  too  great. 

If  the  cardboara  refuses  to  leave  the  glass,  the  collodion 
was  either  not  sufficiently  tough,  or  the  plates  were  not  per- 
fectly clean. 

To  enamel  single  pictures  it  is  best  to  proceed  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

The  plates  are  first  coated  with  normal  collodion,  and 
afterwards  with  gelatine  solution  of  one  in  twenty  strength. 
The  pictures,  in  this  instance,  must  also  be  cut  of  the  same 
size  as  the  cardboard  upon  which  they  are  mounted.  The 
mounted  pictures  are  dipped  into  cold  water  ; the  plate  pre- 
pared with  collodion  and  gelatine  is  then  placed  in  a vessel 
of  water,  and  a soft  brush  passed  over  the  surface  to  remove 
the  air-bubbles  ; the  picture  is  placed  upon  the  plate,  under 
water,  and  both  are  then  lifted  out,  drained,  and  placed 
under  some  sheets  of  filter-paper  and  a paper-weight  to  dry. 
Another  way  is  to  dip  the  pictures  in  a gelatine  solution, 
and  then  to  place  them  in  contact  with  the  collodionized 
plate.  Any  air-bubbles  are  removed  by  subsequent  rubbing 
down  with  the  thumb-nail,  or  in  any  similar  manner. 

To  produce  pictures  with  white  or  black  borders,  a piece 
of  sensitized  and  blackened  paper,  of  the  size  of  a carte-de- 
visite,  is  ovalled  out  so  as  to  form  two  masks.  According 
as  a black  or  white  margin  is  required,  either  the  picture 
itself,  or  the  border  of  the  same,  is  covered  up  by  one  of 
these  black  masks.  Thus,  if  the  picture  is  required  with  a 
black  border,  the  print  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and,  when  sufficiently  deep  in  colour,  is  covered  with  the 
black  oval,  and  exposed  again  to  the  action  of  the  light ; if 
a white  margin  is  desired,  the  open  oval  mask  is  at  once 
put  over  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame. 


ON  TAKING  BABIES. 

BY  ROLAND  VANWEIKE. 

Ma  Roland  Vanweike,  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary, 
instructs  his  pupil  in  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  babies. 
He  says : — 

“The  baby  is  a peculiar  subject,  and  its  little  individualities 
and  freaks  of  temporament  need  to  be  studied  and  humoured 
as  much  as  in  older  persons. 

“ There  are  some  photographers  who  won’t  make  pictures  of 
babies  at  all ; at  least,  I have  heard  of  those  who  did  not,  and 
I know  they  were  not  successful  in  the  business.  The  baby  is 
often  the  key  that  unlocks  the  purse  for  the  whole  family,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  photographer.  Besides,  operating  with  them 
is  a good  school  for  self-government ; it  gives  a man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  keeping  his  temper — for,  of  course,  no  man 
would  get  into  a passion  with  a child — and  as  patience  is,  or 
should  be,  part  of  a photographer’s  profession,  nothing,  perhaps, 
will  make  him  exercise  this  virtue  more  than  making  pictures 
of  children.  I have  become  satisfied,  however,  that  one  of  the 
best  means  to  help  one  to  understand  their  dispositions  and 
work  into  their  good  graces  is  to  have  some  of  the  little  pets — 
I don't  mean  pests — of  his  own  in  his  own  home.  But  you 
need  not  bo  discouraged,  Focus  ; there’s  time  enough  for  you 
yet,  and  a love  for  children  is,  after  all,  the  great  thing  neces- 
sary to  operating  with  them  successfully.  A kind  word  or  look 
impresses  itself  upon  the  tender,  sensitive  nature  of  the  child, 
and  you  oftentimes  gain  its  confidence  at  ouce. 

“ We  may  be  perplexed  with  business,  or  have  more  serious 
mattors  occupy  our  minds,  but  wheu  it  comes  to  this,  we  must, 
for  tho  time  being,  come  down  to  the  child ; we  must  forget  all 
other  things,  and  enter,  as  far  as  possible,  into  sympathy  with 
this  little  sprig  of  humanity  before  us. 

“ If  you  do  not  succeed  with  one  trial,  try  again,  and  continue 
to  try  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  success.  If  the 
child  is  neither  frightened,  cross,  nor  tired,  keep  your  temper 
and  persevere.  If  you  cannot  get  it  one  way,  try  another]; 
your  success  will  depend  much  upon  your  resources,  as  well  as 
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your  patience ; and  when,  after  failing  again  and  again,  the 
fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  or  dozenth  trial,  you  sucoeod,  you  feel 
amply  repaid  for  all  your  efforts. 

Focus.  “ The  baby  is  ready. 

Van  SVeike.  “Very  well,  we  will  proceed.  This  being  a 
little  one,  we  will  sit  it  in  this  chair.  The  arms  prevent  its 
falling  over,  and  as  it  rests  against  the  back,  we  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  the  head-rest.  The  rest,  however,  is 
almost  useless  with  small  children,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
them  to  keep  the  head  against  it.  A smaller  chair  than  this 
even,  might  be  better,  as  some  of  the  subjects  are  so  small  that 
there  seems  to  be  more  chair  than  child.  But  it  won’t  do  to  be 
too  fastidious  in  this  respect,  for  whatever  means  we  employ  to 
catch  a perfect  impression  of  the  little  one  with  the  greatest 
certainty  will  insure  us  the  greatest  success.  This  little  fellow 
•eems  to  have  been  somewhat  out  of  sorts  this  morning,  but 
appears  to  he  feeling  better  now,  and  if  we  proceed  gently  with 
him  there  will  be  no  trouble.  Be  very  careful  about  making 
any  sudden  noise,  or  having  any  loud  talk  or  calling.  Let  the 
mother  stand  near  him,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  picture,  and 
he  will  not  be  so  likely  to  be  frightened.  We  must  work 
lively,  Focus,  with  these  subjects ; see  that  he  rests  against 
the  chair,  get  your  focus,  adjust  your  plate,  fix  his  attention 
with  some  toy  that  has  motion  without  being  noisy,  and  make 
your  exposuro. 

“Tho  next  is  a child  just  can  toddle,  with  a doll  almost  as 
large  as  she  is,  and  a poodle  dog.  They  want  the  child  stand- 
ing, with  the  doll  and  poodle  in  some  pretty  position.  Tho 
doll  may  do,  but  the  poodle  never,  especially  such  an  animal  as 
that,  that  is  never  still  the  tenth  part  of  a second  unless  asleep. 
The  only  way  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  to  say  firmly  and 
decidedly,  if  they  want  a good  picture  of  the  child  the  dog 
must  be  left  out,  unless  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but 
experiment. 

“ Now  here  are  the  mother,  father,  grandmother,  and,  I pre- 
sume, old  maiden  aunt,  and  there’s  a perfect  Babel ; we  shall 
be  bewildered,  if  the  child  is  not.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  send  out  all  but  the  mother,  and  then  see  what  we  can  do. 

Focus.  “She’s  afraid  of  me.  She  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
everything.  We  can’t  get  her  standing. 

Van  Weike.  “Now  this  is  a case  that  requires  peculiar 
treatment.  We  must  gain  her  confidence  and  get  her  inte- 
tested.  Examine  and  praise  her  boots,  the  locket  on  her  neck, 
the  ring  on  her  finger,  her  doll,  its  dress,  feet,  .and  everything 
about  it,  and,  finally,  propose  to  make  dolly’s  picture.  She 
teems  suspicious  no  longer,  but  readily  assents  to  the  sugges- 
tion. Now,  the  matter  of  making  her  picture  must  not  be 
hinted,  but  everything  that's  done  is  for  dolly.  She  is  perfectly 
willing  to  sit  with  dolly  to  keep  her  still,  and  even  consents  to 
having  her  own  head  against  the  rest,  when  told  it  is  necessary 
to  get  a good  picture  of  dolly.  We  will  show  dolly  this  little 
singing  bird,  and  our  shy  little  miss  has  a good  picture  without 
her  knowledge  or  suspicion.  It  is  not  often  necessary  to  resort 
to  as  much  strategy  as  in  this  case,  but  I have  found  it  well 
always  to  keep  the  child's  attention  as  much  as  possible  away 
from  what  you  are  doing;  say  nothing  about  taking  its  picture. 

Focus.  “ What  do  you  do  when  the  child  won’t  have  its  pic- 
ture taken  ? Here’s  one  says  she  won’t.” 

Van  Weike.  “Well,  she’s  probably  been  told  about  it  over 
and  over ; and  in  the  meantime,  perhaps,  has  been  to  the 
dentist,  or  been  frightened  somewhere.  She  seems  a sweet 
little  girl,  and  not  much  afraid.  I think  I can  soon  get  ac- 
quainted with  her.  I take  her  in  ray  arms  and  carry  her  about 
the  room,  show  her  the  pictures  and  playthings,  with  kind 
words  and  a few  kisses,  and  now  I think  we  may  try  a sitting. 
No,  she  won’t  sit.  No  amount  of  coaxing  or  persuasion  will 
avail.  She  is  good  enough  anywhere  else  but  near  that  chair. 
Her  mother  gets  out  of  patience,  and  threatens  to  whip  her. 
Now  this  will  never  do ; and  the  mother  must  be  given  to 
understand  that  threats  or  abuse  will  render  it  impossible  for 
us  ever  to  get  a picture  of  her  child.  I can  readily  understand 
the  style  of  treatment  that  child  has  at  home,  and  what  is  tho 
principle  of  government  for  the  household.  If  we  allow  it  to 
be  practised  here,  this  place  will  have  as  much  terror  for  the 
little  one  as,  no  doubt,  many  others  have.  Love  and  kindness 
must  rule  the  baby  here.  Compulsion  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  for  even  if  the  child  should  be  compelled,  through 
fear,  to  sit,  we  can  readily  imagine  what  kind  of  an  expression 
•uch  a state  of  mind  would  produce.  No ; if  the  child  will  not 
■it  willingly,  we  must  decline  any  further  attempts  at  this  time. 
We  want  her  to  go  away  with  pleasant  recollections  of  this 


place,  and  next  week,  if  she  comes  again  to  see  our  birdies,  and 
all  the  pretty  things  we  have,  saying  nothing  about  the  pic- 
ture, I have  no  doubt  we  shall  succeed  without  difficulty. 

“ The  next  is  a wide-awake  youngster  that  don’t  care  for 
anything.  Now  this  type  is  generally  as  difficult  to  manage 
as  any  we  have.  He  can  only  be  kept  in  place  in  the  chair  by 
holding  him,  and  ho  seems  ready  to  explode  at  every  noise  or 
motion  you  make.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  this  kind  ; by  keeping  perfect1/  quiet,  he  watches 
for  a few  seconds,  apparently  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
and  you  can  catch  an  impression  ; again,  you  may  astonish 
him  by  the  most  violent  demonstrations,  bringing  out  your 
whole  collection  of  birds  and  animals,  and.  turning  clown 
yourself. 

“ There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  babies  as  there  is  in 
other  folks  ; and,  finding  such  a variety,  we  will  not  have  time 
to  go  into  details  with  them  all,  but  will  note  some  of  the  more 
prominent  peculiarities.  Those  that  we  have  no  trouble  with 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  ; but  it  is  the  difficult  ones,  or  impos- 
sibles, that  I want  you  to  practise  on.  Now  here  is  the  baby 
only  four  weeks  old,  that  don’t  take  notice  of  anything,  and 
you  are  expected  to  make  a brilliant,  wide-awake  picture  of  it. 
Another,  its  mother  says,  is  afraid  of  strangers,  aud  won’t  let 
you  como  near  it.  She  has  no  faculty  for  arranging  its  posi- 
tion or  doing  anything  with  it,  so  you  must  catch  it  as  you  can, 
arms  and  legs  flying,  making  a perfect  caricature  on  your  idea 
of  grace  and  propriety. 

“ This  one  wants  three  different  sizes  and  stylos  of  pictures, 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  trial  we  can’t  get  anything. 

“ The  next  they  want  taken  with  the  great  red,  freckled-faced 
nurse,  because  they  think  it  would  take  better  that  way. 

“ Here’s  one  just  can  walk  ; they  want  it  standing.  It  won't 
stand  still  ; it  won’t  stay  a moment  where  you  put  it.  They 
don’t  want  it  sitting ; its  grandmother  wants  it  standing,  and 
if  they  cannot  get  it  that  way  they  don’t  want  it.  They've  had 
it  taken  a great  many  times  before,  and  never  had  any  trouble. 
The  only  way  is  to  prove  to  them,  by  trying,  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  done,  and  then  they  may  have  it  sitting,  as  it  has 
always  been  done  before. 

“ A youngster  in  a black  velvet  suit,  the  blackest  of  all  black 
things  to  photograph.” 

Focus.  “ Why,  I always  thought  black  took  best.” 

Van  Weike.  “ It  does  in  some  cases,  but  not  for  a child  four 
years  old,  when  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep  it  still  long  enough 
for  light  drapery. 

“ Some  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  educate  people  in  this 
direction,  so  thoy  may  not  presume  so  much,  but  proceed  from 
a knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  should  lose  no 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  customers  the  tact  that  light 
drapery  is  always  best  for  children. 

“ A group  of  three  children,  from  three  to  seven  years  old. 
Their  mother  wants  them  all  standing  side  by  side  ; thinks 
they  would  take  better  that  way  ; as  she  ‘ intends  to  send  tho 
picture  to  Europe,  she  wants  it  taken  good.' 

“ Now,  when  people  como  with  such  notions  as  these,  we 
must  try  and  persuade  them  out  of  them. 

“ Three  children  standing  in  a row ! 

“ I don't  want  to  make  any  such  picture,  much  less  to  have 
it  go  to  Europe  as  a specimen  of  American  photography.  By 
showing  the  mother  the  absurdity  of  such  an  arrangement,  she 
is  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  with  us.  They  may  be  grouped 
around  a table,  two  standing  and  one  sitting,  or  but  one  stand- 
ing; erthey  may  be  all  sitting;  let  tho  oldest  be  in  the  middle, 
aud  the  others  seated  lower  on  each  side,  so  as  to  give  a good 
form  to  tho  group.  It  is  well  to  group  children  with  books  or 
toys,  as  though  they  were  doing  something.  Nothing  is 
prettier  than  to  put  them  on  the  floor  among  their  playthings, 
with  as  little  formality  or  order  as  possible. 

“ Our  next  lesson,  Focus,  I think  I will  devote  to  groups.” 


fcrcspniimf. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — The  complaints  made  in  to-day’s  number  of  the 
Photooraphic  News,  respecting  the  way  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Committee  of  Selection  for  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment of  the  approaching  International  Exhibition  have  exer- 
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cised  their  functions,  are  substantiated  by  such  well-known 
signatures  as  to  render  them,  at  all  events,  deserving  of  an 
impartial  bearing.  I have  formed  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
-but  shall  leave  it  to  those  who  are  more  immediately  interested 
to  apportion  the  blame,  should  any  exist,  in  the  right  quarter. 

The  aim  of  the  present  communication  is,  with  your  leave,  to 
suggest  what  I consider  to  be  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  the  large  body  of  photographers  who 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  present  in  London  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Exhibition,  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far 
meritorious  works  in  photography  havo  or  have  not  been 
recognised  by  the  Committee  referred  to. 

You,  sir,  will  doubtless  recollect  that  last  year,  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  a large  number  of  artists,  who 
believed  that  their  productions  had  been  unjustly  excluded 
from  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  resorted  to  the 
plan  of  combining  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  an 
adjacent  building  which  they  engaged  with  this  view.  I would 
propose  that  a similar  course  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  rejected  photographs,  by  making  them  the  nucleus,  as  it 
were,  of  a separate  photographic  exhibition,  to  be  kept  open 
during  the  approaching  season. 

Let  all  photographers  who  have  a care  for  the  advancement 
of  their  calling  give  the  project  their  support ; and,  bearing  in 
mind  the  vast  influx  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  which 
is  likely  to  take  place,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  it  will 
prove  sufficiently  attractive  to  warrant  its  having  been  carried 
out.  Let  admission  be  free  on  the  presentation  of  the  visitor’s 
card,  and  let  all  expenses,  such  as  the  rent  of  suitable  rooms, 
&c.,  &c.,  be  defrayed  by  a small  fixed  subscription  payable  by 
those  who  favour  the  scheme.  It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  hold  a preliminary  meeting,  which  should  be  duly  advertised, 
and  at  which  a managing  committee  should  be  nominated  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  details,  and  carrying  the  project  into 
execution  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

I may  mention  that,  apart  from  the  immediate  reason  which 
has  induced  me  to  offor  this  suggestion  to  the  readers  of  your 
journal,  there  is  an  additional  and  equally  cogent  one,  to  which 
I desire  to  draw  attention.  I allude  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  as  well  as  at  that  in  Paris  in 
1867,  the  manner  in  which  the  displayed  photographs  were 
arranged,  the  very  secondary  positions  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  vast  collections  of  more  striking  objects  by 
which  they  were  environed  to  eclipse  them,  as  it  were,  and  luro 
people  away,  led  to  their  being  very  frequently  overlooked.  In 
shert,  I could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
proper  display  of  such  a class  of  objects  as  photographs  these 
gigantic  exhibitions  are  not  the  most  appropriate  arenas. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add,  that  having  some  weeks  ago 
perused  a letter  in  one  ot  the  photographic  journals  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  certain  complications  arising  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  of  Selection  already  alluded  to,  I at  once  , 
determined  to  forego  my  intention  of  sending  any  of  my  own 
photographs  to  the  Exhibition.  The  present  letters  from  your 
correspondents  satisfy  me  that  my  decision  was  a judicious  one, 
inasmuch  as  I have  been  spared  the  disappointment  so  naturally 
telt  by  them.  I may,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  be  the  more 
readily  permitted  to  submit  the  above  proposals  for  the  consi- 
deration of  photographers  generally. — I remain,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  G.  C.  Waluch. 

Kensington , March  31«f,  1871. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — The  usual  crop  of  complaints  in  reference  to  the 
arrangements  of  an  exhibition  may  naturally  be  expected  in 
reference  to  that  which  will  open  in  South  Kensington  next 
month  ; but,  from  the  letters  which  appeared  in  your  last,  the 
crop  appears  likely  to  be  an  early  one.  In  this  instance,  I 
must  confess,  however,  as  an  interested  observer,  the  ground 
of  complaint  seems  to  be  a somewhat  odd  one  : it  is,  in  effect, 
a confession,  as  well  as  a complaint.  In  the  first  instance, 
your  correspondents  grumble  that  the  Committee  of  Selection 
havo  not  formed  the  same  estimate  of  the  respective  merits  of 
their  contributions  which  they  have  themselves  formed.  This 
was,  possibly,  a very  heinous  crime,  but  it  is  a very  common 
one.  The  opinions  of  artists  in  regard  to  their  own  works  ; 
often  differs  from  those  of  persons  sitting  in  judgment  upon  1 


them.  But,  setting  this  aside,  does  it  not  seem,  as  the  artists 
themselves  think  that  some  of  their  pictures  were  better  than 
others,  that  some  must  have  been  worse  than  othors?  And 
was  it  fair  to  send  to  an  exhibition  any  but  their  best? 

But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  an  unfair  motive  appears  to 
be  suggested  ; in  short,  the  insinuation  which  one  gathers  is, 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee  excluded  pictures  which 
might  possibly  compete  dangerously  with  their  own  works.  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I fancy  that  this  idea  is  plainly  suggested. 
Now,  a moment’s  reflection  would  show  that  no  such  motive 
could  possibly  operate.  All  members  of  juries  are,  by  the 
understood  rule  or  etiquette  of  the  situation,  well  known  to  be 
hors  concours,  nut  of  the  competition,  and  as  the  admission  of 
pictures  to  this  exhibition  is,  by  the  published  regulations, 
equivalent  to  a certificate  of  merit,  it  follows  that  the  Committee, 
being  practically  in  the  position  of  jurors,  could  not  award  them- 
selves such  certificates  of  merit,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
exhibit.  This  being  so,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  undertake  a 
thankless  duty  which  involves  self-denial,  and  meet  with 
abuse  as  the  reward. — Yours,  Justitia. 

[We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  none  of  the  Com- 
mittee intend  to  exhibit. — Ed.] 


My  Dear  Sir, — As  I see  “ Nemo  ” has  made  known,  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Photographic  News,  that  my  “ Stolen 
Moments”  has  been  rejected  bytheCommittee.it  leaves  me 
only  to  say  it  is  quite  true  ; at  the  same  time  I am  very  pleased 
to  see  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  have  invited  photo- 
graphers to  make  known  what  has  been  rejected,  so  that  all 
may  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  there  has  not  been  n 
secret  motive  for  the  turning  out  of  so  many  good  pictures.  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  at  having  one,  or  even  two,  re- 
jected, if  they  had  been  the  worst  of  the  four  I sent,  knowing 
they  were  limited  for  space  ; but  to  have  the  best  returned,  made 
me  think,  at  first,  it  was  a little  spite  against  me  ; but  as  I now 
perceive  it  is  not  me  alone,  but  a general  thing,  it  clearly  shows 
that  some  other  reason  existed. — Yours  most  truly, 

1,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  April  \th,  1871.  J.  Hubbard. 


gromimtgs  of  Societies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  28th  instant,  at  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown  Street.  In  the  absence 
ot  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner 
was  elected  to  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  taken  as  read,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Secretary 
through  illness. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forbest  exhibited  several  silver  prints  with  a 
highly  glazed  embossed  surface,  and  explained  the  method  of 
working,  which  consisted  of  soaking  the  print  in  gelatine,  and, 
while  this  was  in  a state  ot  warm  solution,  pressing  the  print 
by  means  of  a “ squeegee  ” into  close  contact  with  a sheet  of 
plate  glass  covered  with  plain  collodion.  He*  stated  it  was 
desirable  that  the  collodion  should  contain  rather  an  excess  of 
pyroxyline. 

Mr.  Tyerman  asked  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to- 
wards photographing  the  objects  in  the  Museum,  as  lately 
suggested  by  the  Museum  Committee. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  it  was  elicited  that  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  capable  of  being  removed,  in 
which  case  it  was  thought  that,  before  long,  something  might 
be  done. 

Mr.  Edwin  Flukes,  of  Bath,  who  had  kindly  promised  a 
lantern  exhibition,  was  delayed  on  the  road  ; but,  upon  his 
arrival,  the  members  were  gratified  with  a succession  of  archi- 
tectural views  of  Wells.  They  were  redneed  from  the  12  by  10 
size  at  which  they  were  taken  for  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  South  Kensington,  and  a considerable  number  of  them 
consisted  of  the  figures  which  adorn  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  the  scaffolding  now  erected  for  the  restoration  of 
which  afforded  the  standpoint  whence  they  were  taken.  Tko 
graceful  disposition  of  the  drapery  and  the  elegant  early  English 
foliage  showed  to  great  advantage,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition, 
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The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  pioposed,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
•econded,  a vote'of  thanks,  which  was  unanimously  awarded,  to 
Mr.  Flukes,  for  his  kindness. 


Mi  in  tfo  Stubiff. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — We  iegret  to  announce 
that,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  his  paper  on 
the  Carbon  Process  will  not  be  read  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 
We  believe  that  a paper  by  Mr.  Uunmore,  on  Large  Photo- 
graphs, will  be  road. 

Victoria  Cards. — In  the  Photographic  Bulletin , Messrs. 
Anthony,  of  New  York,  having  reproduced  a recent  article  trom 
our  pages  commending  the  new  size  of  cards  to  English  photo- 
graphers, takes  the  writer  of  the  articlo  seriously  to  task  for 
having  stated  that  the  suggestion  for  a new  size  first  appeared 
in  the  September  numbor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 
The  offence  was  a grave  one,  and  we  hasten,  on  behalf  of  the 
contributor  of  the  article  in  question,  to  correct  it.  The  first 
published  reference  to  such  a size — unless  we  except  Mr.  Notman’s 
cards  of  similar  size  proposed  four  years  ago — appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  two  months  earlier  than  the  letter  in  the  Photographer. 
Messrs.  Anthony  say  : — “ Wo  desire  to  correct  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  above  article  from  the  Photographic  News.  The  first 
suggestion  lor  the  new  size  of  card  was  not  made  in  t\io  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  but  was  first  made,  and  the  name  Victoria 
suggested,  in  our  pages,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  our  patrons. 
We  desire  to  say,  also,  that  the  first  cards  of  the  form  ordered 
or  made  were  made  to  our  order,  for  us,  and  were  not  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  any  other  person.  Further,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
have  it  understood  that,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new  size, 
we  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  albums  for 
them.”  We  regret  to  state  that  as  yet  the  origin  of  the  new 
size  has  not  acquired  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  birth 
of  any  accomplished  fact,  and  hence  our  contributor’s  pardon- 
able error.  English  'photographers  are  sl°w  t°  undertake 
novelties,  and  we  believe  that  no  one  has  as  yet  produced  Vic- 
toria cards.  We  hope  eventually,  however,  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate Messrs.  Anthony  on  the  success  of  their  bantling  in 
this  country. 

Testing  Silver  Solutions.— Mr.  Napoleon  Syrus,  writing 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  a correspondent  in  our  last  as  to 
the  great  value  of  Mr.  Hart’s  Volumetric  Apparatus,  says  it  has 
saved  him  from  much  troublo  and  many  failures,  too  often 
" improperly  attributed  to  the  albuminized  paper,  which  is 
returned,  and  oft-times  another  maker  tried,  and  the  first  en- 
tirely discarded,  when  the  real  fault  lies  with  the  strength  of 
the  silver ; most  of  the  mealiness,  glazed  appearance,  flatness, 
&c.,  resulting  from  the  weak  state  of  the  silver,  but  which, 
accurately  defined,  can  immediately  be  rectified.” 


terfspcrnimits. 

Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
adviso  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  be  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  that  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
bo  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  3mall  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formulae  have  been  stated  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  than  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  we  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formulae  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “ A Sub- 
scriber,” “ An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 

A.  G. — The  lenses  of  the  manufacturer  you  name  have  not  usually 
any  other  marks  than  those  you  mention.  The  firm  will,  however, 
verify  it  for  you,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  you  wake  application. 


North  Light. — The  proportions  you  propose  will  answer  well.  Wo 
should  try  blinds,  but  the  alcove  background  would  also  be  useful. 
2.  When  pyrogallic  acid  becomes  brown  from  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  its  developing  valuo  is  injured;  but  trial  will  best 
determine  to  what  extent.  The  only  remedy  is  to  preserve  it 
carefully  from  the  atmosphere. 

F.  D.— We  used  an  ebonite  bath  for  some  years  without  perceiving 
any  injurious  action  on  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  and  we  have 
not  met  with  or  heard  of  any  case  in  which  deterioration  of  the 
bath  resulted  from  the  use  of  ebonite.  Sulphur  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ebonite,  which  is,  indeed,  a form  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber ; but  we  remember  when,  some  years  ago,  this  mate- 
rial was  first  proposed  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
vessels,  wo  called  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  to  tho 
possible  injurious  action  of  sulphur,  they  assured  us  that  the 
sulphur  was  eliminated  in  the  final  processes,  a mere  trace  only 
remaining  in  any  case  ; and  that  the  surface  of  the  finished  vessels 
was  so  protected  that  no  possible  action  could  occur.  The  india- 
rubber  water-tight  top  must  bo  of  pure  india-rubber  ; if  vulcanized 
india-rubber  bo  used,  it  will  act  injuriously  on  the  bath. 

Anxious. — Almost  all  the  instructions  for  transferring  collodion 
films  which  we  have  given  from  time  to  time  refer  to  transfer  of 
the  wet  film  immediately  after  the  production  of  the  picture.  For 
the  purpose  you  require,  it  is  only  necessary,  after  the  washing  of 
the  picture,  to  place  the  plate  in  a bath  of  citric  acid  solution,  or 
water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  cause  the  film  to 
become  loose  from  the  glass;  next  lay  a piece  of  thin  paper,  pre- 
viously dipped  in  water,  upon  it,  and  turn  over  the  edge  of  tho 
film  upon  the  paper,  and  then  lift  the  whole  away  from  the  glass, 
and  place  it  upon  another  glass,  which  should  have  previously 
been  treated  with  dilute  albumen  or  gelatine,  and  dried.  This 
will  effect  the  end  you  desire.  You  will  find  vurious  articles  in 
our  last  two  volumes,  giving  detailed  instructions,  and  also  in  the 
last  two  or  three  Year-Books. 

It.  Morton  Day. — Such  a drying-box  as  you  desire  will  need  to 
be  devised  for  the  purpose,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  one  already  in 
use.  We  should  have  a funnel  ruuning  through  the  box,  under- 
neath which  the  gas  might  be  placed,  and  its  heat  secured  without 
the  fumes  entering  the  box.  The  drying-box  used  by  Mr.  Bur- 
gess in  the  Eburneum  process,  described  in  our  volume  for  18(58, 
might  possibly  answer.  2.  So  far  as  wo  can  ascertain,  there  is 
nothing  moro  efficient  for  burning-in  enamels  than  a small  coke 
furnace  with  muffie.  Gas  can  be  used,  as  in  Griffin’s  gas-furnace, 
but  its  use  is  much  more  costly  than  coke.  3.  The  crapy  tendency 
of  the  india-rubber  film  may  be  due  to  some  imperfection  in  the 
solution,  or  to  using  it  too  thick.  We  have  used  it  as  you  des- 
cribe without  any  difficulty,  but  we  used  a more  dilute  solution 
than  that  employed  in  the  carbon  transfer.  It  is  not  a safe  basis, 
however,  for  transferred  negatives,  as  the  india-rubber  will 
eventually  perish. 

W.  P. — The  experience  you  state  is  a curious  one ; we  have  not 
before  met  with  such  a case.  It  would  seem  that  excess  of  nitric 
acid  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  2.  The  lens  you  mention  may 
be  used  for  groups ; but  it  is  not  so  rapid  as  a good  single  lens, 
which  we  should  recommend  for  the  purpose,  if  you  cannot  get  tho 
better  one  to  which  you  refer. 

D.  W. — We  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  matter.  Read 
the  article  by  M.  de  Constant  in  our  lost  Year-Book,  and  repeat 
his  experiments,  and  then  determine  as  to  tho  substitution  of  pink 
paper  for  the  blue.  2.  Unless  the  tremor  produced  by  tho  passing 
trains  is  very  serious,  it  probably  will  not  injuriously  affect  the 
steadiness  of  the  sitters  or  plates.  We  have  sat  in  studios  in 
which  we  have  noticed  a perceptible  tremor  from  street  traffic, 
which  had  no  injurious  effect  on  portraits.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  experience  as  to  the  extent  of  vibration  and  its  effect  pro- 
duced by  an  adjacent  railway  '! 

Adam  Distox. — In  the  absence  of  any  communication  from  the 
authorities  of  the  International  Exhibition,  you  may  fairly  pre- 
sume that  your  pictures  arc  accepted.  We  believe  that  communi- 
cation was  only  made  in  reference  to  rejected  pictures.  2.  Tho 
“ Smithy  ” is  very  good.  We  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  it.  From  how  many  negatives  is  it  produced,  where  com- 
bined, and  by  what  method? 

J.  S. — The  “double  salt  of  iron  and  ammonia”  is  commonly  known 
as  “ ammonia- sulphate  of  iron,”  and  is  soli  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  chemicnls,  or  may  be  made  by  combining  in  their 
equivalent  proportions  proto-sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

James  Brown.— Thanks.  In  our  next, 

M.  Desuze. — We  have  not  the  address  of  the  gentleman  in  question. 

As  the  Photographic  News  is  published  a day  earlier  than  usual 
this  week,  the  office  being  closed  on  Good  Friday,  nnswers  to 
many  Correspondents  who  would  otherwise  have  received  answers 
this  week  are  necessarily  delayed. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  INTENSIFYING.— THE 
ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  UNFIXED  NEGATIVES. 

A few  years  ago,  Mons.  Blanquart-Evrard  published  an 
interesting  little  pamphlet  on  the  intervention  of  art  in 
photography,  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  which  was  to  indicate 
a method  of  strengthening  a negative  in  some  parts  only. 
The  plan  indicated  consisted  in  submitting  a developed, 
but  unfixed  negative,  to  the  action  of  light,  masked  in  the 
parts  intended  to  remain  unchanged,  and  exposed  in  such 
parts  as  required  additional  intensity.  The  action  of  light 
on  the  negative  in  this  stage  was  to  continue  reduction,  and 
increase  intensity. 

The  fact  that  light  continued  reduction  of  silver  in 
an  unfixed  negative  was  not  unfamiliar  to  experienced 
photographers  ; but  the  idea  of  utilizing  this  fact  appeared 
to  have  occurred  first  to  M.  Blanquart-Evrard.  Oddly 
enough,  after  the  fact  was  pointed  out,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  much  attention,  nor  to  have  been  made 
available  in  general  practice.  We  gave  details  of  the 
process  as  described  by  the  eminent  Frenchman  at  the 
time,  aud  verified  the  method  he  suggested  of  utilizing  the 
idea  in  the  local  intensification  of  negatives,  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  mode  of  intensifying  used  on  a 
single  occasion  until  a few  days  ago. 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Blanchard, 
whose  portraiture,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  approxi- 
mates more  closely  to  the  work  of  Mous.  Adam-Salomon, 
the  prince  of  portraitists,  than  that  of  any  other  photo- 
grapher, we  enquired  details  of  some  of  the  formulas  and 
modes  of  working  in  use  at  the  moment  in  producing  some 
very  large  portraits  of  rare  excellence.  Mr.  Blanchard  has 
so  fully  described  in  our  pages  and  at  meetings  the  processes 
and  formulae  he  employs,  that  we  anticipated  the  reply  to 
the  effect  that  everything  was  old  and  well-known, 
“ except,”  said  Mr.  Blanchard,  “ perhaps,  the  mode  of  in- 
tensifying I am  just  about  to  adopt,  which  is  probably  less 
familiar  than  it  ought  to  be.” 

The  plan  in  question  simply  consisted  in  placing  tho 
negative,  after  development  with  iron  and  washing,  but  be- 
fore fixing,  in  direct  sunlight  for  a few  minutes,  during 
which  time  a very  definite  but  delicate  change  took  place. 
As  Mr.  Blanchard  explained,  he  very  rarely  required  to  in- 
tensify his  negatives  at  all,  simple  development  with  iron 
being  sufficient ; but  if  any  tendency  to  flatness  were 
noticed  in  a negative  after  development,  or  any  want  of 
brilliant  points  of  high  light,  a few  minutes  of  sunlight 
afforded  the  simplest  and  surest  mode  of  securing  the  end  in 
question.  The  process  evidently  consisted  in  a further  re- 
duction of  such  traces  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  as  remained 
in  the  film,  that  reduction  being  only  effected  where  the  free 


silver  was  already  in  contact  with  a reduced  portion  forming 
a part  of  the  image,  and  not  at  all  on  the  deep  shadows 
where  no  reduction  had  already  taken  place  ; and  further, 
the  reduction  was  most  rapid  aud  complete  in  the  highest 
lights  or  densest  parts  of  the  negative.  Mr.  Blanchard 
added,  that  where  considerable  intensification  was  necessary, 
few  methods  of  securing  it  were  more  satisfactory,  simple, 
and  certain  than  allowing  the  unfixed  negative  to  remain 
some  time  in  the  sunlight,  drying  there,  and  being  fixed 
subsequently. 

The  question  not  unfrequently  arises  in  relation  to  field 
manipulations,  “ Is  it  safe  to  examine  the  unfixed  negative 
by  open  daylight?”  We  have  generally  recommended 
caution  in  doing  this,  chiefly  because,  in  the  usual  scarcity 
of  water,  aud  consequent  partial  washing,  the  abundant 
presence  of  free  nitrate  on  the  plate  might  cause  a risk  of 
general  reduction  aud  fog.  The  experience  to  which  wc 
have  just  been  referring  suggests  that,  after  a moderate 
washing,  or  after  treatment  with  golden  syrup  solution,  tho 
unfixed  negative  will  not  suffer  risk  when  exposed  to  day- 
light, as  the  reducing  action  of  light  is  induced  chiefly  in 
those  parts  where  reduction  has  already  taken  place,  and 
that  an  increase  of  intensity,  greatest  in  the  highest  lights, 
is  the  result  to  be  anticipated. 


SPLITTING  OF  FILMS.— A NEW  CAU3E. 

Ix  the  contribution  of  an  “ Old  Photographer  ” on  another 
page,  a pertinent  question  is  asked  in  relation  to  the  split- 
ting of  films.  He  suggests  that  whilst  all  the  varied 
suggestions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  collodion,  the  kind  of 
varnish,  the  conditions  of  keeping,  may  possibly  have  some 
definite  relation  to  the  cracking  of  films,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  is  something  beyond  which  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered -,  otherwise,  how  is  it,  ho  asks,  that  in  a batch  of  nega- 
tives taken  with  the  same  collodion,  varnished  with  the 
same  varnish,  and  kept  under  the  same  conditions,  some  will 
crack,  and  others  remain  perfect?  That  this  is  often  tho 
case  photographers  know,  and,  being  so.  it  seems  difficult  to 
affirm  that  the  collodion,  or  the  varnish,  or  the  keeping 
conditions,  which  prove  good  in  many  cases,  should  be  the 
cause  of  splitting  in  other  cases.  It  is  clear  that  some  other 
cause — or,  at  least,  some  other  predisposing  conditions — 
must  come  into  operation  in  one  case  which  are  absent  in 
the  other.  Collodion,  varnish,  and  mode  of  keeping  may 
each  tend  to  produce  the  fault  just  when  they  concur  with 
some  other  accidental  cause,  but  may  bo  perfectly  trust- 
worthy under  other  conditions. 

A letter  from  a correspondent  on  another  page  suggests 
the  possible  actiou  of  acetic  ether  formed  in  an  old  iron 
developing  solution.  But  acetic  ether,  although  a solvent 
of  pyroxyline,  scarcely,  we  think,  exercises  much  actiou  on 
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the  film  when  diluted  to  tin  enormous  extent  by  the  iron 
solution  ; and  although  some  injury  might  arise,  its  pre- 
sence would  scarcely  account  for  the  irregular  occurrence  of 
cracks  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  as  it  is  presumable 
that  the  same  developer  would  be  used  with  all  the  nega- 
tives of  one  batch. 

But  there  is  another  cause  in  possible  operation  which  may, 
we  think,  account  for  the  irregular  occurrence  of  the  cracks, 
and  their  appearance  in  one  or  two  negatives  of  a batch, 
whilst  all  the  rest  enjoy  perfect  immunity. 

When  negatives  are  much  forced  in  development  and  in- 
tensifying, nitric  acid  is  liberated  in  the  precise  ratio  in 
which  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  film  is  decomposed, 
and  this  might  produce  a distinct  change  in  the  character  of 
the  pvroxyline.  We  have  noticed,  in  samples  of  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  made  from  collodion  in  which  nitrate  of 
silver  had  been  dissolved  aud  kept  some  months  before  the 
chloride  was  added,  that  the  film  was  rotten  and  contractile, 
readily  splitting  up  when  the  plate,  coated  with  the  pre- 
paration, was  placed  in  the  sun  to  print.  Many  photo- 
graphers are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  negatives  which 
have  been  slightly  under-exposed,  and  have  required  much 
forcing  in  development  or  intensification,  very  readily  split 
at  times,  even  in  the  process  of  drying.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, then,  that  the  one  or  more  negatives  of  a batch 
which  split,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  same  batch  remain 
perfectly  good,  may  have  been  forced  in  development,  and 
split  from  two  causes : partly  because  the  pyroxyliue  is 
acted  upon  during  development  by  the  liberated  acid,  and 
partly  because,  in  the  process  of  forcing,  the  lights  are  moie 
distinctly  piled  up  than  usual,  causing  an  inequality  of 
thickuessof  film,  which  must  decidedly  favour  the  tendency 
to  splitting. 


PROPORTION  OF  CHLORIDES  IN  COLLODIO- 
CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 

It  has  not  unfrcqucntly  happened  that  when  difficulties  and 
failures  in  the  preparation  of  colloaio-chloride  of  silver  have 
occurred,  we  have  found,  on  enquiry,  that  the  cause  was  a 
very  simple  one.  The  experimentalist  has  adopted  and 
carefully  followed  a formula  in  all  points  but  one  ; he  has 
made  use  of  some  other  soluble  chloride  than  that  indicated 
in  the  formula,  substituting  chloride  of  calcium  for  chloride  1 
of  strontium,  or  chloride  of  magnesium  for  chloride  of, 
lithium,  or  vice  versa,  without  modifying  the  proportions;  ' 
and  as  each  of  these  salts  contains  a different  proportion  of 
chlorine,  the  element  by  aid  of  which  chloride  of  silver  is 
formed,  it  follows  that  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the 
collodion  remain  the  same,  whilst  a chloride  containing 
more  or  less  chlorine  than  is  required  to  combine  with  it  is 
added,  failure,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  must  be  the  result. 
We  have  occasionally  pointed  this  out  in  answer  to  the 
enquiries  of  experimentalists  in  difficulties.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  we  find  a compendious  and  valuable 
article  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Edward  Boettcher,  the  follow- 
ing  extracts  from  which  will  l e found  valuable  for  reference 
by  all  workiug  the  collodio-cLloride  process  He  says  ; — 

“ The  great  object  in  making  porcelain  collodion  that 
will  work  well  is  to  change  all  the  chlorine  from  the  chlorides 
of  strontium,  calcium,  or  lithium,  into  chloride  of  silver  by 
the  well-known  chemical  process  of  double  decomposition. 
But  as  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  three  named  metals 
are  widely  different,  it  follows  that  each  requires  a difterent 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  exchange  all  their  chlorine 
for  the  nitric  acid  of  the  silver.  Taking  10  grains  of 
chloride  of  any  of  the  above  metals  as  a standard  quantity, 
it  follows  that  the  lighter  the  chemical  equ' valent  of  I he 
metal,  the  more  chlorine  it  will  contain  in  proportion  to  the 
others;  the  heavier,  the  less.  From  that  it  follows,  that 
the  lighter  metals  require  the  most  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
heavier  the  least. 

A calculation  from  their  respective  chemical  equivalents 
gives  the  following  result 
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Nitrate  of  silver. 

10  grains  chloride  of  lithium  requires  67  45  grains 

„ ,,  magnesium  „ 54T0  „ 

„ ,,  calcium  ,,  4305  „ 

,,  „ strontium  „ 2663  ,, 

I would  not  advise,  however,  to  take  just  10  grains  of  all 
the  chlorides,  because  with  the  first  two  the  collodion  would 
print  too  heavy,  with  the  other  two  too  lliin.  Taking 
6 grains  of  the  chloride  of  lithium,  8 grains  of  the  magne- 
sium, 10  grains  of  the  calcium,  15  grains  of  the  strontium, 
and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  proportion  to  the  above  figures, 
it  would  give  the  following  receipts  for  a quantity  of  8 grains 
of  collodion 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

C grains  chloride  of  lithium  requires  40  47  grains 
8 „ „ magnesium  „ 43’33  „ 

10  „ „ calcium  „ 4305  „ 

15  „ ,,  strontium  „ 3994  ,, 

Citric  acid  the  same  quantity  as  the  chlorides.  No  fuming 
required. 

" I,  for  my  part,  prefer  the  magnesium.  Collodion  made 
with  it  after  the  above  formula  gives  very  vigorous  clear 
prints  and  beautiful  tones.” 

On  oue  point  we  do  not  agree  with  the  writer,  as  we 
prefer  the  presence  of  a little  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Whilst 
commending  his  hints  on  the  combining  value  of  the 
chlorides  to  our  readers,  we  should  recommend,  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  vigour,  the  presence  of  a little  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  beyond  that  necessary  to  combine  with  the 
chlorine  present. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  A>'  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

CaMEO-V  1GXETTES — VICTORIA  CARD  ALBUMS — EdWARDs's 
New  Manipulating  Camera — Photography  at  the 
International  Exhibition — Mr.  England’s  Operations 
at  Albert  Hall  — Texture  of  Negatives  and 
Bromides— Film  Splitting — Mr.  Hugues  and  Carbon 
Printing. 

Amongst  the  novelties  which  have  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  portraitists  from  time  to  time,  1 think  none  has 
been  more  simple  and  effective  than  the  cameo  medallion 
or  vignette.  Its  production  is  easy  and  cheap,  whilst  its 
effect  of  superiority  will  readily  command  advanced  prices 
from  the  public.  In  all  the  recent  examples  which  I have 
seen  as  produced  in  this  country,  however,  there  is  something 
missed  of  the  excellence  which  distinguished  the  first 
examples  I saw  from  Milan  ; the  dark  border  was  much 
deeper  than  those  I have  seen  issue  1 by  English  firms.  In 
the  Italiau  prints  this  border  had  evidently  been  printed 
to  a bronze,  and  in  the  finished  print  it  was  a very  deep 
warm  black.  Its  effect  on  the  half-tones,  and  the  flesh 
tints  especially,  was  most  valuable,  giving  to  a deeply 
piinted  face  a feeling  of  great  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
combined  with  perfect  modelling.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  style  had  been  noticed  in  the  News  as  a favourite  on 
the  Continent  twelve  months  ago,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  it  into  this  country  until  Messrs.  Marion,  who 
deserve  well  of  photographers  for  the  enterprize,  gave  it  an 
impetus  by  providing  apparatus,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  impetus  which  can  be  given  to  any 
novelty  by  the  enterprize  of  a good  house  reminds  me  of 
the  small  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  Victoria 
card,  and  the  want  of  an  album  as  one  of  the  elements  of  its 
success.  Will  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  give  the  new  size  a 
lift  by  providing  albums  for  it? 

From  what  1 learn  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  new  field 
manipulating  camera,  it  appears  likely  to  supersede  every- 
thing of  the  kind  which  has  been  attempted  before.  It 
seems  to  afford  facilities  for  working  the  wet  process 
without  either  tent  or  dark  room,  and  without,  the  chance 
of  contact  between  the  silver  solution  aud  the  developer, 
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which  has  been  one  of  the  dangerous  possibilities  of  all 
former  contrivances  for  this  kind  of  work.  If  the  new 
apparatus  effect  all  it  seems  to  promise,  and  does  not  get 
out  of  order  by  constant  use.  it  must  prove  a great  boon  to 
all  out-door  workers,  and  will  also  permit  photography  to 
become  a drawing  room  amusement  for  amateurs. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  unpromising  circum- 
stances, I believe  that  the  forthcoming  International  Exhi- 
bition is  likely  to  prove  a good  one.  The  space  allotted  to 
photography  is  small,  and  is  in  an  undesirably  lofty  posi- 
tion ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  display  will,  I believe,  be  a 
good  one.  Some  sinister  rumours  as  to  the  pictures  re- 
jected by  the  Committee  of  Selection  consisting  of  the  best 
sent  in,  especially  where  they  were  likely  to  clash  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
have  been  circulating.  I am  happy  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  this  rumour.  Tire  duties  of  a 
jury  are  always  thankless,  and  always  offend  some  one. 
Those  who  fortunately  win  the  approbation  of  the  jury  arc 
not  grateful,  as  they  attribute  the  decision  to  their  own 
abounding  merit ; those  who  fail  to  win  approbation  gene 
rally  attribute  such  failure  to  spite,  incapacity,  or  other 
sinister  motive  in  the  jury.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  jury 
intend  to  exhibit,  whilst  it  will  be  a loss  to  the  Exhibition, 
will  worthily  tend  to  silence  envious  tongues. 

Speaking  of  the  Exhibition  reminds  me  that  Mr.  England 
has  undertaken  the  production  of  photographs  of  the  Exhi- 
bition in  the  Albert  Hall.  Oddly  enough,  the  original 
concession  for  photography  in  connection  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Castle  Street, 
llolborn,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
catalogues  of  former  exhibitions.  They  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Nottage,  of  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  he  with 
Mr.  England,  so  that  it  eventually  reaches  the  hands  most 
capable  and  experienced  in  such  work.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Albert  Hall,  his  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
securing  a group  including  her  Majesty  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  whilst  engaged  in  the  opening  ; but,  at 
the  last  moment,  some  officious  official  of  South  Kensington, 
in  temporary  power,  refused  to  permit  the  camera  to  occupy 
the  necessary  co  gn  of  vantage,  aud  nothing  was  obtained. 

In  some  interesting  remarks  which  recently  appeared  in 
our  pages  on  the  colour  and  texture  of  negatives,  Mr.  Lea 
as  some  comments  on  the  printing  qualities  of  creamy  nega- 
tives. He  mentions  the  well-known  fact  that  c.'eamy  nega 
tives  yield  rich,  silky,  velvety-looking  prints.  He  remarks 
that  such  negatives  are  generally  free  from  granular  deposit, 
and  that  the  use  of  a large  proportion  of  bromides  in  the 
collodion  is,  amongst  other  things,  an  important  cause  of 
coarseness  and  gianular  crystalline  deposit  in  the  negative. 
Of  course  Mr.  Lea  has,  under  some  circumstances,  found — or 
believed  that  he  had  reason  to  conclude— that  this  was  the 
case.  But  I cannot  but  believo  that,  as  a general  fact,  the 
notion  is  erroneous.  That  a creamy  negative  gives  good, 
rich  prints  almost  every  photographer  well  knows ; and 
that  such  negatives  are  free  from  granulation  and  coarseness  of 
texture,  being  more  actinically  opaque  than  visually  opaque, 
may  be  easily  determined  by  examination.  But  I do  not 
think  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  bromides  in  the  collo- 
dion has  much  to  do  with  the  creaminess  or  granularity. 
With  the  same  collodion  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce 
crcaminess  or  granularity  at  will.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of 
experiment,  I have  done  so  ; and  I havo  experimented  with 
almost  every  proportion  of  bromide  without  producing 
granularity  by  its  excess.  The  primary  condition  of  pro- 
ducing a creamy  negative,  other  things  being  equal,  is  full 
exposure.  The  primary  cause  of  greyncss,  granularity,  and 
poverty  in  a negative  is  under-exposure.  With  a bath  in 
good  order,  moderately  new,  neutral,  or  nearly  so ; a good 
collodion,  with  plenty  of  bromide  ; a bright  light,  full  ex- 
posure, and  nearly  freshly  mixed  iron  developer,  a negative 
with  the  creamy  quality  and  fine  bloom  which  generally 
indicate  perfection  in  the  gradation  and  good  printing  cha- 


racter, may  always  be  obtained.  With  an  old  bath,  con- 
taining much  acid — or,  worse,  acetic  ether — a collodion 
with  little  or  much  bromide,  or  none,  short  exposure,  and 
old  iron  developer,  a grey,  thin,  hard,  patchy,  granular 
negative,  worthless  for  printing  purposes,  may,  with  equal 
certainty,  be  secured.  The  use  of  old  discoloured  collodion, 
the  ether  in  which  has  become  ozonized,  is  a cause  of  grey, 
granular  negatives.  The  use  of  a weak  old  developer,  act- 
ing s'owly,  and  rendering  much  forcing  necessary  to  bring 
out  detail,  is  a sure  source  of  granularity  in  the  negative  ; 
and  the  grey,  granular  negative,  as  Mr.  Lea  observes,  is 
very  deceiving  to  the  eye.  It  often  seems  to  possess  good 
gradation  and  sufficient  intensity,  but  prints  wretchedly. 

The  film-splitting  difficulty  has  been  again  discussed,  but 
not,  I fear,  settled.'  Many  of  the  causes  have  doubtless  been 
indicated,  but  one  puzzling  circumstance  remains  : how  is 
it  that,  in  a batch  of  negatives  taken  the  same  time,  with 
the  same  collodion  and  chemicals,  varnished  with  the  same 
varnish,  and  kept  ia  the  same  conditions,  that  one  or  more 
films  will  split,  whilst  all  the  rest  remain  perfect?  This 
little  fact— and  most  photographers  are  familiar  with  it  as  a 
fact — seems  to  upset  all  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  splitting 
being  found  in  the  quality  of  the  collodion,  the  quality  of 
the  varnish,  or  the  conditions  of  keeping.  I commend  the 
consideration  of  this  fact  to  those  who  arc  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating this  important  subject. 

The  absence,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  of  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper  describing  his  experiences 
in  carbon  printing,  will  cause  much  disappointment ; and 
the  regret  will  not  be  lessened  when  it  is  known  that  the 
serious  illness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  confining  him  to  his  bed,  is 
the  cause.  I learn  that  he  is  happily  improving,  and  that 
the  paper  is  only  delayed,  not  lost.  I nave  seen  some  of  the 
carbon  prints  he  has  been  producing,  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  silver  prints  on  albumenized  paper  in 
texture  and  colour,  even  by  experts.  As  this  is  the  point  of 
excellence  to  which  photographers  desire  to  attain,  this  will 
doubtless  satisfy  them.  Meanwhile,  the  more  cultivated  in 
art  matters  ask,  Is  an  albumenized  print  the  highest  stand 
aid  of  monochrome  in  colour  and  texture?  Luckily,  as  such 
questions  will  arise,  carbon  printing  can  meet  any  exigency 
of  this  kind  which  taste  may  demand. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  LIMITS  OF  RETOUCHING. 

BY  W.  IIARTMANN.* 

Whilst  striving  to  improve  the  purely  technical  operations 
of  the  camera,  the  desire  arose  among  photographers  to  know 
more  of  the  art  of  retouching,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the 
pencil  and  brush,  to  impart  to  the  photograph  those 
minor  beauties  which  the  painter — without,  perhaps, 
being  cognizant  of  the  act — adds  to  his  production,  accord- 
ing to  his  skill  and  good  taste.  How  far  it  is  possible  for 
the  photographer  to  act  as  painter,  and  to  improve  his  work 
by  additions  or  modifications;  how  far  he  dare  embellish 
his  portrait  without  interfering  with  its  semblance  to  the 
original ; and  how  far,  in  fact,  the  limits  of  retouching 
may  be  carried,  will  form  the  subject  of  this  communication. 
The  ideal  of  beauty  flutters  before  all  of  us,  and  an  experi- 
enced eye  is  necessary  to  separate  what  is  material  and  what 
is  of  no  consequence  in  a portrait,  and  to  distinguish 
between  effects  of  an  effective  and  injurious  character.  The 
perfection  ot  the  technical  part  of  the  work,  and  the  limit 
or  extent  of  the  retouching,  must  depend  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  artist. 

In  regarding  any  human  face,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  prominences  formed  by  the  facial  bones  which  stand  out 
so  clearly  are  the  least  susceptible  of  modification.  The 
surface  of  the  forehead,  the  nose,  jaws,  eye-prominences, 
always  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  It  is  these 
parts,  together  with  the  position  of  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
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and  shape  of  the  nose,  which  constitute  the  striking  cha- 
racteristics or  likeness  of  the  portrait.  More  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  especially  of  those  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  those  of  the  cheeks  and  cheekbones, 
give  the  expression  to  the  countenance.  These  features 
must,  therefore,  be  handled  by  the  retoucher  with  the  great- 
est care.  The  skin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  likewise  the  hair, 
dimples,  or  relaxed  and  loose  surfaces,  may  be  treated  with 
more  freedom.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  skin,  owing  to  its  tint  and  blemishes,  is  often  more 
strikingly  reproduced  than  slight  dimples,  which  are 
rendered  only  by  very  light  shadows.  To  render  the  face 
more  plastic  by  remedying  these  defects  is  the  principal  aim 
and  principal  dilliculty  in  the  art  of  retouching.  We  will 
now  consider  these  main  points  separately,  and  study  the 
different  features,  their  change  in  age,  their  (Inference  in 
the  sexes,  and  their  value  as  regards  expression  and  like- 
ness. 

The  forehead,  in  children  very  round  and  soft,  becomes 
exceedingly  marked  in  the  man,  and  separated  into  several 
flat  surfaces,  being  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  his 
lace.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  is  that  portion  of  the 
human  head  which  shows  most  plainly  the  form  of  the 
skull,  and  only  the  lower  part  is  covered  with  the  wrinkles 
which  lie  just  above  the  eyes.  When  lighted  up,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  forehead  are  very  distinctly  marked,  and  hero 
the  skill  of  the  retoucher  is  necessary  to  sober  down  the 
boundary  lines  so  that  the  forehead  may  appear  as  much  as 
possible  like  one  surface.  A too  much  rounded  forehead — 
which  is,  with  women,  passable — renders  a man  weak  and 
unhandsome,  and,  for  this  reason,  a Hat  surface  should  be 
secured.  The  skin-folds  in  the  forehead  are  disposed  upon 
the  lower  portion  according  to  the  tightness  of  the  skin,  and 
run  parallel  with  the  prominences  above  the  eyes  As  they 
are  often  seen  in  middle  age,  and  follow  quietly  the  shape 
of  the  forehead,  they  may  generally  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a softened  form.  The  perpendicular  creases  or  wrinkles 
which  occur  in  later  life,  and  which  run  across  the  former 
and  interfere  much  with  the  beauty  of  the  forehead,  may  be 
touched  out  altogether.  At  the  most,  it  is  well  to  allow  the 
two  principal  of  these  wrinkles,  which  come  from  the  root 
of  the  nose,  and,  to  some  extent,  annul  the  horizontal  lines, 
to  remain  upon  the  portrait. 

The  patches  of  hair  on  the  temples,  so  soft  and  delicate, 
are  always  turned  to  good  account  by  painters.  The  eye- 
brows, while  differing  much  in  density,  form,  and  colour, 
are  always  of  aesthetic  value,  from  the  fact  that  they  follow 
the  arch  of  the  eye-hollows,  and  form  the  boundaries  of 
these.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  soften  down  any  hairs 
that  may  be  growing  out  of  place,  and  to  define  clearly  the 
arches  of  the  brows.  A meeting  of  the  eyebrows  over  the 
nose  is  considered  a defect ; it  lends  to  the  face  a 
gloomy  expression,  more  especially  as  a shadow  is  already 
cast  upon  this  portion  of  the  countenance. 

The  sura  of  a retoucher's  labours  are,  therefore,  confined 
briefly  to  rendering  prominent  the  plane  surfaces,  the  con- 
siderate treatment  of  hard  and  soft  hair-patches,  the  toning 
down  or  removal  of  upright  and  unimportant  creases  in  the 
skin,  the  softening  of  the  large  cross-wrinkles,  and  render- 
ing the  arched  eyebrows  more  clearly  defined.  To  what 
degree  these  operations  may  be  pushed  must,  of  course,  be 
regulated  by  the  age  and  sex  of  the  sitter. 

The  head  seen  in  profile  often  appears  not  to  project  far 
enough  back.  Smallness  of  the  head  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  face  imparts  the  characteristics  of  an  animal.  A little 
may,  therefore,  be  added  by  retouching  ; at  any  rale,  the 
head  will  then  appear  more  important.  In  the  same  way 
any  unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  coiffeur  may  be 
remedied  by  judicious  additions  or  removals.  Blonde  hair 
which  prints  too  deeply  may  be  bettered  by  employing  a 
body  colour,  and  half-shadows  in  black  hair  which  have 
been  somewhat  under-exposed  may  be  harmoniously  put  in 
by  means  of  a lead  pencil.  The  same  also  holds  good  with 
whiskers  and  beards. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  nose  tho  same  holds  good  that 
was  remarked  of  the  forehead,  for  a muscle  extends  fiom 
down  the  length  of  this  feature,  rendering  its  upper  surface 
more  or  less  flat.  The  whole  length,  therefore,  should  be 
rendered  clear,  and,  if  necessary,  a high  light  introduced 
to  make  the  feature  stand  out  in  relief.  The  shadows  at 
the  side  of  the  nose  must  be  covered,  and  may  be  lessened 
should  the  feature  appear  too  broad.  Crooked  noses  may 
often  be  remedied.  The  shadows  of  the  nostrils  should  not 
lemaiu  perfectly  black.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
fact  that  the  shadow  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  face  be  not 
of  the  same  depth  as  that  cast  by  the  nose.  The  lighting 
up  of  the  point  of  the  nose  is  then  more  marked,  and  the 
effect  more  plastic.  As  regards  the  profile  view  of  the  nose, 
the  outline  of  the  same  given  by  the  bridge,  generally  so 
characteristic,  must  never  be  altered  ; at  the  same  time,  the 
fleshy  portions,  which,  in  old  age,  often  increases  to  a 
marked  degree,  may  be  somewhat  lessened  without  injuring 
the  likeness. 

The  mouth,  from  its  facile  motion,  by  the  lowering  or 
elevating  of  its  corners,  and  by  its  greater  or  less  breadth, 
is  the  best  criterion  of  the  sitter’s  disposition  at  the  time 
being  ; in  many  cases — as  in  the  instance  of  children’s  por- 
traits, where  a happy  expression  has  not  been  secured — much 
may  be  done  subsequently  by  a clever  retoucher  to  remedy 
the  defect.  In  the  first  place,  the  lips  should  be  separated 
from  the  line  of  their  meeting,  as  also  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  The  lips  should,  moreover,  be  cleared  from  any 
ugly  creases  or  fissures  in  the  skin.  The  form  of  the  mouth 
may  easily  be  improved  by  rendering  its  limits  more 
prominent,  and  its  shape  more  uniform.  When,  as  some- 
times occurs  in  old  age.  the  angles  of  the  mouth  droop,  and 
are  continued  by  wrinkles  in  the  same  direction,  care  must 
be  taken  to  soften  these  markings  down,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  appearing  like  a continuation  of  the  mouth. 
Above  the  mouth  are  also  seen  in  elderly  persons  very 
marked  depressions  and  wrinkles,  which  appear  often  like 
an  unshaven  beard ; these  may  be  removed.  Attention 
must,  moreover,  be  paid  to  the  various  high  lights  between 
tho  nose  and  the  mouth,  and  especially  to  that  one  stretching 
from  the  division  of  the  nostrils  to  the  prominence  in  the 
middle  of  the  upper  lip.  The  sharpness  of  the  outlines  of 
the  lips  is  very  changeable.  Soft  and  prominent  lips  are 
more  lighted  up  than  those  of  a rounder  nature,  and,  in  the 
former  case,  their  limits  should  not  be  rendered  too 
prominent.  The  corners  or  angles  of  the  mouth  may  be 
softened  down,  and  in  elderly  persons  reduced,  but  must 
never  be  wholly  removed  ; and  this  modification  may  bo 
carried  to  a greater  extent  below  than  above,  as  the  sinking 
of  the  lines  of  the  mouth  is  a sign  of  depression  or  sadness. 
In  most  instances  the  teeth  come  out  very  dark  ; the  filling 
up  of  the  intervals  so  as  to  fuse  them  into  the  lips  is  to 
be  recommended  when  an  open  mouth  is  undesirable,  and 
when  the  opening  is  not  so  large  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
thickness  o?  the  lips. 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  face, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  important  for  the  photographer 
during  the  exposure  to  look  well  to  its  expression  and  direc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  is  generally  much  that  may  be 
done  by  the  retoucher  in  improving  the  feature,  and  some 
instances  in  which  the  brush  may  be  used  with  advantage 
may  be  here  mentioned.  The  clear  and  bright  expression 
at  the  commencement  of  the  exposure  ofttimes  becomes  dull, 
the  eye-lids  and  pupils  sinking  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
the  high  lights  either  becoming  blurred  or  obscured  by  the 
lashes.  In  this  case  the  best  remedy  is  to  define  sharply 
the  outline  of  the  iris,  and  to  cover  the  high  lights.  It 
also  frequently  happens  that  the  high  lights  are  brighter  in 
the  eye  that  is  in  the  shadow  than  in  that  upon  which  the 
light  falls,  and,  in  this  instance,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  both  points  of  illumination  should  be  equalised.  In 
the  same  mauner  the  lower  lids  are  often  rendered  unsharp 
by  continual  winking.  At  their  edge  is  generally  seen  a 
sharply  defined  and  very  bright  light,  which  is  almost 
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always  of  a brighter  tone  than  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  and 
this  may  easily  be  improved  upon  the  negative.  In  the  white 
of  the  eye,  especially  in  aged  sitters,  are  to  be  remarked  very 
prominent  little  veins,  which  impart  an  unpleasant  spotty 
appearance  to  this  feature  in  the  photograph.  These  may 
bo  removed  altogether  by  the  retoucher,  only  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  white  is  not  too  bright. 

As  regards  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  the  fleshy  por- 
tion situated  directly  over  it  strikes  one  generally  as  being 
disagreeably  dark.  This,  as  also  the  form  of  the  eyebrows 
and  the  folds  of  the  upper  eyelid,  may  be  touched  and 
lightened,  so  as  to  assimilate  more  to  the  original.  The  so- 
called  lachrymal  bags  below  the  eyes  are  also  portions  of  the 
face  which  are  reproduced  of  too  dark  a colour.  The  folds 
or  wrinkles  in  the  last-named  which  are  generally  to  be 
seen  may  bo  allowed  to  remain,  although  any  cross  wrinkles 
should  he  removed,  so  that  the  folds  may  be  cleared  and 
run  parallel  to  the  outlines  of  the  eyes  to  meet  at  the  angles 
thereof.  Immediately  next  the  lowest  fold  under  the  eye 
comes  the  cheek,  of  firm  fleshy  consistence,  which  it  should 
bo  sought  to  reproduce  in  a rounded  form  by  a gathering 
up  of  the  lights.  A shadow  running  down  between  the  cheek- 
bone and  the  inside  corner  of  the  eye  is  either  due  to  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks,  or  to  a thinness  of  the  face,  and  this 
lends  to  the  countenance  a saddened,  care-worn  expression. 
When  but  slight  evidence  of  it  is  apparent,  it  may  be 
altogether  removed,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  softened 
down.  As  regards  the  wrinkles  at  the  outer  corners  of 
the  eyes,  or  so-called  crow’s-feet,  these  are  much  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  removed  altogether. 

The  outline  and  surfaces  of  the  cheeks  are  determined 
by  the  position  and  degree  of  promineuce  of  the  cheek- 
bones. From  some  points  of  view  the  latter  are  some- 
times reproduced  too  distinctly,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
some  improvement  may  be  effected  by  subduing  the  same. 
In  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  cheeks,  care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  front  and  sides  thereof  are  divided  by 
distinct  yet  softened  lines,  so  that  the  shadows  created  by 
sunkenness  of  the  cheeks  may  be  toned  dovn  as  much  as 
possible.  A dark  tint  arising  from  the  bronzing  of  the 
cheeks,  as  in  the  case  of  military  men,  farmers,  and  those 
much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  generally  be 
reduced  by  covering  upon  the  back  of  the  negative. 

The  chin  possesses  generally  a fat  dimple,  especially 
with  elderly  people  and  good  livers,  and  this,  stretching 
below,  covers  up  a large  portion  of  the  neck  in  an  unbecom- 
ing manner,  and,  imparting  a broad  effect  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  face,  interferes  with  the  proportionate  beauty  of  the 
head.  As  already  remarked,  fleshy  parts  of  this  nature 
belong  to  those  portions  of  the  face  which  .allow  of  retouch- 
ing to  the  greatest  degree.  In  cases  of  profile,  considerable 
pruning  may  be  effected,  and  in  a front  view,  by  removing 
the  lower  folds  of  skin,  a portion  of  the  double  chin  may  be 
added  to  the  neck.  Careful  manipulation  is,  however, 
necessary  in  correcting  the  outline  and  the  more  prominent 
part  of  the  chin  ; the  little  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  chin 
must  be  subdued,  as  it  often  appears  as  a crevice  or  darkened 
cavity. 

The  neck  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  a3  the  chin. 
When  the  neck  is  thin  it  is  well  to  soften  down  the  veins, 
sinews,  and  the  like,  as  also  the  shadows  caused  by  the 
same,  and  by  suitable  additions  or  removals  to  render  it 
of  normal  dimensions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
shoulders,  the  bosom,  the  arms,  waist,  and  hands.  In  these 
matters  one  can,  of  course,  go  to  work  in  a much  more  con- 
fident manner,  seeing  that  individual  resemblance  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  facial  features.  Angular  and 
thin  shoulders,  spare  arms,  indifferent  busts,  and  all  matters 
which  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  women,  the  painter 
avoids  under  all  circumstances ; and  the  photographer 
should  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  soon  as  his  technical 
knowledge,  skill,  and  taste,  allow  him  to  do  so.  Improve- 
ments are  very  necessary  indeed  in  correcting  the  outline  of 
the  hair,  and  the  folds  of  drapery  in  ill-fitting  costumes. 


By  means  of  the  retouching  brush  it  is  possible  to  add 
very  much  to  the  value  of  negatives,  and  especially  to  those 
in  which  a large  number  of  defects  may  be  removed,  for  it 
is  not  always  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable 
trouble,  to  obtain  a perfect  portrait  at  the  time  of  sitting. 

The  above  are  the  main  principles  upon  which  the  art 
of  retouching,  when  not  carried  out  superficially,  is  based. 
I am  convinced  that  any  artist  employing  these  rules  in  a 
conscientious  and  careful  manner,  whilst  working  at  the 
difficult  task  of  retouching,  will  be  successful  in  producing 
fleshy  and  life-like  pictures  ; whilst  an  indiffeicnt  covering 
up  and  equalising  of  all  shadows  produces  that  description 
of  plaster-like  bloated  portraits  which  is  quite  opposed  to 
any  anatomical  modulation,  and  to  the  ruddy  appearance  of 
the  human  skin  in  health.  By  sketching  from  nature,  and 
assiduously  studying  the  character  of  good  portraits,  of  new 
as  well  also  as  old  masters,  and  by  making  collections  of 
worthy  copies,  much  improvement  will  be  experienced,  both 
in  taste  and  judgment,  and  I can  be  scarcely  wrong  in 
pointing  out  this  way  as  one  certain  to  lead  to  the  desired 
goal. 


THE  AUTOT1PE  PROCESS. 

BY  TOM  TAYLOR* 

The  reproduction  by  photography  of  the  colouring  of 
nature  was  once  called  a desideratum.  It  may  now,  with 
more  propriety,  probably,  be  called  a dream.  The  nearest 
approach,  judging  by  our  present  lights,  that  we  are  likely 
to  make  to  this  result  is  that  obtained  by  the  Autotype 
process,  to  which  I propose  to  devote  the  present  article. 

it  gives  us,  at  least,  monochromatic  colour,  enables  us  to 
reproduce  a facsimile  in  colour — as  in  lines  and  light  and 
shade — of  any  drawing  in  which  one  pigment  only  has 
been  used,  be  it  red  or  black  chalk,  sepia,  indian  ink,  bistre, 
common  ink — in  short,  any  colouring  matter  or  tint  that 
cau  be  incorporated  with  gelatine.  Now  though  this  is  very 
far  from  a realization  of  their  aim  who  have  toiled  at  the 
imitation  of  natural  colours  by  photography,  it  is  a result  of 
immense  importance  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  in 
which  the  colour  is  of  great  artistic  importance,  and  mate- 
rially influences  both  style  and  treatment.  It  is  only  when 
we  have  examined  the  magnificent  series  of  such  facsimiles, 
including  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  priceless  public 
collections  of  drawings  at  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Vienna, 
Bale,  and  Paris,  reproduced  by  the  indefatigable  enterprise 
of  Adolphe  Braun  at  Dornach,  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
vast  importance  of  the  Autotype  process  to  the  future  of 
fine  art  education,  and  the  boons  it  has  already  bestowed  on 
lovers  of  such  art  in  a branch  of  it  hitherto  practically  out 
of  the  reach  of  all  but  millionnaires. 

This  is  but  one  field  of  the  Autotype.  It  has  open  to  it 
another  as  wide,  and  not  less  fruitful,  in  the  reproduction 
of  drawings  of  the  time,  pictures,  rare  engravings,  and  prints 
from  ordinary  negatives. 

Besides  its  power  of  reproducing  monochromatic  colour, 
the  Autotype  process  has  another  immense  advantage  over 
ordinary  photographic  processes.  As  far  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment,  its  productions  are,  humanly  speaking,  as  perma- 
nent as  the  pigments  employed  in  them;  and  many  of  those 
most  used  in  drawing — as  lamp-black,  red  or  black  chalk, 
and  indian  ink — are  among  the  most  permanent  known  to 
art.  There  is  no  reason,  according  to  the  most  competent 
chemical  judgments,  to  think  Autotypes  more  perishable 
than  engravings.  The  printer’s  ink  determines,  in  fact,  the 
life  of  both. 

Having  set  forth  the  two  great  distinctive  features  of  th 
Autotype,  let  us  here  say  so  much  of  the  process  as  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  how  these  long-sought  advantages  of 
colour — monochromatic,  at  least — and  durability  have  been 
obtained.  We  have  not  room  here  to  review  the  many 
gradual  steps  by  which,  like  almost  all  inventions,  this  at- 
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taiued  its  present  position.  They  are  carefully  detailed  in 
the  Manual  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

The  basis  of  the  process  is  the  action  of  light  on  bichro- 
mate of  potass  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  Coat  a paper 
with  a ni'xture  of  this  bichromate  and  gelatine  ; expose  it 
to  the  light,  under  a photographic  negative,  iu  a common 
photographic  printing-frame.  Where  the  light  reaches  the 
coated  paper  freely — i.e.,  in  the  high  lights  of  the  negative, 
which  are  the  extreme  darks  of  the  picture  to  be  printed — 
the  bichromatized  gelatine  becomes  insoluble.  Where  the 
light  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the  coated  paper — i.e.,  in  the 
deepest  darks  of  the  negative,  which  are  the  brightest  lights 
of  the  picture  to  be  printed — the  bichromatized  gelatine 
remains  perfectly  soluble,  and  may  be  entirely  washed  away. 
In  the  half  tones — to  be  reversed,  be  it  remembered,  for 
negative  and  picture,  by  reading  half  light  in  negative  for 
half  dark  in  picture,  and  vice  versa — insolubility  is  attained, 
or  solubility  preserved,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
light  is  shut  out  from  or  let  in  to  the  coating  of  bichro- 
matized gelatine. 

Now  mix  a pigment  with  your  gelatine,  and  your  lights, 
darks,  and  half-tones,  are  at  once  translated  into  grada- 
tions ot  thrt  pigment,  be  it  led  or  black  chalk,  sepia, 
indian  ink,  common  ink,  bistre,  or  what  you  will. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  this  process  was  to  preserve 
the  half-tones  of  the  printed  picture  till  they  could  be  fixed 
on  some  durable  support.  Th  -y  were  floated  away  in  the 
washing  process  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble  parts  of 
the  print — its  lights.  It  was  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  an  inven- 
tive chemint  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who  so  far  overcame 
this  difficulty  as  to  make  the  process  commercially  work- 
able ; but  it  was  rendered  practically  and  generally  avail- 
able by  the  patents  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  the  Chemical 
Director  of  the  Autotype  Company.  Mr.  Johnson  his 
devised  a new  and  highly  improved  pigment  paper ; has 
discovered  that  when  an  Autotype  print  is  impressed  on 
this  paper  it  may  be  attached  to  a permanent  backing,  or 
support,  without  any  cement.  If  this  backing  (a  plate  of 
zinc,  glass,  porcelain,  &c.)  be  coated  with  a fatty  substance 
(infusible  at  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  washing 
away  the  soluble  coating,  but  fusible  at  a somewhat  higher 
point),  the  picture  film  may  be  readily  detached  from  the 
backing.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  it  should  be  mounted 
on  properly  prepared  paper  by  any  of  the  many  colloids'* 
that  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  Autotype  process  of  printing,  preparing,  an  1 mount- 
ing an  impression,  though  it  take  some  time  to  describe, 
is,  in  practice,  both  easy  and  simple.  The  best  way  to 
understand  it  is  to  go  to  36,  Rathbone  Place,  on  a Friday, 
on  which  day,  Phoebus  permitting,  the  psocess  is  shown  to 
all  comers.  Here  the  studeni  may  follow  the  production 
of  an  Autotype,  from  the  insertion  of  the  pigment  paper 
in  the  printing  frame  till  the  dry  print  on  its  enamelled 
paper  is  detached  from  the  “ permanent  backing,”  or  plate, 
which  has  given  its  cohesion  while  the  soluble  portions  of 
coloured  gelatine  were  being  washed  away.  We  have  said 
that  the  process  is  permanent,  humanly  speaking.  This  is 
strictly  true.  In  the  ordinary  photographs  produced  by 
aid  of  silver  and  toned  by  agency  of  gold,  wash  the 
chemicals  out  with  what  care  we  may,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  secure  such  a thorough  purification  as  will 
ensure  the  print  against  first  turning  yellow  and  then 
gradually  fading,  under  the  sulphurous  influences  of  our 
carbon-impregnated  atmosphere.  In  the  Autotype  process, 
if  the  pigment  be  inert — i.e.,  chemically  harmless — the  gela- 
tine that  is  mixed  with  it  may  ba  relied  on.  It  is  not 
soluble  gelatine,  liable  t)  change  from  damp,  but  gelatine 
made  insoluble  by  its  combination  with  an  earthy  basis. 
Dr.  Markham  has  aptly  compared  the  Autotypie  medium 
of  reproduction  to  transparent  leather  or  vellum,  known, 
by  the  illuminated  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  to  be,  of  all  organic  bodies,  one  of  the  most  permanent 
as  a basis  for  colours. 

Gums  or  glues,— mesas  of  stickiness,  in  fact. 


When  the  process  is  complete,  an  Autotype  print  shows 
us  nothiug  but  the  insoluble  gelatino  imbued  with  grada- 
tions of  pigmeut,  from  darks  through  half  tones  to  highest 
lights,  held  together  by  a paper  backing. 

It  is  impossible,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  perfection  of  the  reproductions  by  this  process 
of  the  drawings  of  the  great  old  masters.  It  is  as  impossible 
in  this  paper  even  to  iudicate  the  specially  interesting 
examples,  among  the  many  thousands  of  such  reproductions 
brought  out  at  very  reasonable  prices,  from  half-a-crown 
upwards,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  lover  of  such  things  should  not 
have  his  portfolio  of  great  thoughts  of  great  masters,  prac- 
tically not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals.  More 
important  still,  there  is  no  reason  why,  instead  of  tlm 
vapid,  smoothly-hatched  French  lithographs  of  Jullicn  an  1 
Co.,  our  schools  of  art  should  not  be  furnished,  by  means  of 
Autotypes,  with  selected  examples  of  the  best  drawings  of 
the  greatist  artists  the  world  has  yet  known  : such  giants  as 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  all  the  great  Florentines 
before  and  after  the  Renaissance;  Titian  and  the  Venetians; 
Leonardo  and  the  Lombard  masters;  Diirer  and  Holbein; 
the  Canacci  and  their  Bolognese  pupils  ; Rubens,  Vandyke, 
and  Rembrandt;  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.  We  cannot  imagine  any  better  corrective 
of  the  faults  which  have  been,  with  good  reason,  alleged 
against  our  present  art-school  system,  than  the  study  of  such 
examples  as  are  thus  brought  within  the  student’s  reach. 
They  will  teach  him  the  meaning  of  real  exactness  aud 
expression  as  distinguished  from  superficial  smoothness,  and 
laborious  neatness  of  manipulation  ; while  for  the  higher- 
lesson,  how  life  and  meaning  arc  to  be  conveyed,  what 
intense  and  protracted  pains  must  be  used  to  reach  the  ease 
of  perfect  truth  and  nature,  a good  selection  of  such  draw- 
ings would  be  simply  invaluable. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Autotype  Company  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  employment  of  the  invention.  They 
are  adopting  means  to  cheapen  the  multiplication  of  school 
copies  of  the  figure,  in  the  shape  of  facsimiles  of  hands, 
feet,  limbs,  and  torsos  from  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters, 
by  a patented  process  of  mechanical  printing,  one  of  the 
many  modifications  of  the  method  invented  by  Poitevin,  in 
which  a film  of  gelatine,  photographically  acted  upon,  is 
made  to  do  duty  as  an  engraved  plate,  from  which  impres- 
sions are  taken  in  the  printing  or  lithographer's  press.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen,  all  methods  of  mechanical  or  sun- 
printing have  one  common  shortcoming — want  of  perfect 
delicacy  and  continuity  of  gradation,  and  a peculiar  granu- 
lation, or  mealiness  of  texture,  particularly  in  the  shadows. 
Still,  this  method  is  well  adapted  for  works  requiring  ch-ap 
and  rapid  multiplication,  such  as  is  needed  in  the  case  of 
copies  for  school  use,  to  which  the  Autotype  Compauy  pro- 
pose to  apply  it. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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COFFEE  AND  OTHER  DRY-PLATE  PROCESSES, 
With  Practical  Details 

Of  a New  Developer  Givixo  Ease  and  Certainty. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

g IX. — The  Fixing  of  the  Image. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  accidents  which  yearly  happen 
with  cyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  really  inexplicable  why  the 
same  is  still  used  in  our  studios,  seeing  that  it  is  easily  re- 
placeable; and  surely  one  is  compelled  to  breathe  quite 
suffi.ient  of  unhealthy  fumes  and  vapours  iu  photographic 
operations,  without  needlessly  having  recourse  to  a further 
danger.  For  this  reason,  I have  determined  .to  banish 
cyanide  of  potassium  from  my  studio.  A bath  of  saturated 
hyposulphite  solution  is  employed  iustead.  But  I find  that 
for  dry  phites  it  is  very  necessary  to  prolong  the  operation 
of  fixing,  for  the  negatives  are  very  loath  to  part  with  the 

* Continued  from  p.  142. 
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iodide  of  silver  contained  in  the  film.  And  often  one  finds, 
upon  printing,  that  there  still  remains  trace  of  that  com- 
pound, large  patches  being  produced,  which,  on  exposure 
to  the  sun,  become  more  and  more  inteuse.  At  the  same 
time,  when  it  is  carefully  ascertained  that  the  iodide  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  margin  of  the  plate,  one 
may  rest  assured  that  it  no  longer  exists  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  image  has  been  well  fixed. 

§ X.— Varnishing  and  Printing. 

Generally  speaking,  dry  plates  soon  lose  their  moisture  ; 
l ut  it  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
perfectly  dry  before  applying  the  varnish,  inasmuch  as  the 
least  trace  ot  dampness  gives  rise  to  irreparable  stains  and 
defects.  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  employ  a varnish  of 
good  quality;  for  if  the  same  softens  bv  the  action  of  the 
sun,  the  cliches  are  rapidly  injured.  Yellow  shellac  dis- 
solved to  saturation  tn  good  ordinary  alcohol  yields  a var- 
nish exceedingly  impervious  to  the  sun,  for  it  hardens  very 
quickly.  But  the  film  of  such  a varnish  will  not  admit  of 
retouching,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  mix  a little 
gum  benzoin,  to  render  it  somewhat  softer.  Negatives  var- 
nished with  this  compound  must,  however,  be  allowed  to 
remain  a dozen  hours  before  they  are  in  a condition  to  be 
printed. 

For  landscape  pictures  retouching  is  not  resorted  to  as  in 
the  case  of  portrait  photographs,  but,  nevertheless,  I think 
the  process  might  be  applied  with  advantage,  either  upon 
the  image  itself,  or  upon  a coating  of  varnish  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  negative.  The  brillient  surface  of  the  varnish 
is  removed,  where  the  retouching-brush  or  pencil  is  to  be 
applied,  by  rubbing  on  a little  pounce  powder  gently  with 
the  finger.  Upon  the  matt  surface  thus  produced  it  is 
possible  to  work  easily,  the  detail  of  the  picture  being 
readily  improved  by  the  use  of  a drawing  stamp  covered 
with  red  chalk.  In  this  latter  case,  the  retouching  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  side  as  the  image,  excepting  where  large 
surfaces  have  to  be  worked  upon,  when  it  is  better  to  ope- 
rate on  the  back  of  the  negative,  so  at  not  to  destroy  the 
delicate  half-tints,  which  may  not  be  without  effect  in  print- 
ing. By  means  of  an  ordinary  pencil  one  is  capable  of 
perfecting  or  correcting  any  details  in  the  trees  and  foliage. 
All  this,  if  done  with  a little  skill  and  discretion,  will  im- 
prove the  plate  wonderfully. 

I have  already  said,  that  according  to  the  preservative 
employed,  the  cliche  assumes  a different  colour  wnen  deve- 
loped with  pyrogallic  acid.  With  the  coffee-gum  process 
the  tint  assumed  is  that  of  a brownish  red,  which  possesses 
in  general  sufficient  density  to  yield  vigorous  impressions. 
Brilliant  cliches,  which  have  a transparence  so  high  that 
one  may  readily  distinguish  objects  placed  behind  them, 
may  be  very  taking  at  first  sight,  but  are,  nevertheless,  un- 
suitable for  printing ; coffee,  for  instance,  when  used  by 
itself,  yields  a film  of  this  nature.  The  second  development 
with  iron  solution  which  I propose  is  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  away  with  this  transparency,  by  giving  body  to  the 
image  in  the  half-tones. 

As  it  is  impossible,  howeter,  always  to  obtain  cliches  of 
an  absolutely  perfect  nature,  it  is  well  to  know  of  means  by 
which  less  satisfactory  plates  may  be  taken  full  advantage 
of.  For  this  reason,  I mention  a few  manipulations  besides 
that  of  retouching,  which  may  be  useful.  If  the  cliche  is 
too  hard  and  trausparent,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  printing  frame  a sheet  of 
ground  glass  somewhat  larger  than  the  plate,  which  rests 
upou  the  matt  surface;  or,  instead  of  ground  glass,  a piece 
ot  matt  transparent  paper  may  be  used.  If  the  whole  of 
the  foreground  has  remained  positive,  the  transparent  paper 
may  be  cut  so  as  to  form  a graduated  mask,  which  is  pasted 
over  the  most  transparent  part  of  the  negative ; and  this 
paper  may,  inoveover,  be  touched  up  by  means  of  a stump 
and  some  red  chalk.  But  where  the  cliche  has  been 
solarized,  or  is  too  weak  altogether,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi 
cult  to  improve,  and,  indeed,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 


is  then  to  employ  an  energetic  and  highly  albumenized 
paper  in  the  frame,  placing  the  same  in  the  shade  to  be 
printed. 

As  a rule,  when  printing  is  conducted  in  the  shade,  the 
results  are  superior  to  those  produced  in  the  sun  ; but  as,  in 
such  case,  special  arrangements  require  to  be  made,  and  more 
time  is  necessary,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  proceed  in 
this  manner.  When,  therefore,  printing  in  the  shade  can- 
not be  undertaken,  it  is  best  to  cover  the  frames  with  a 
sheet  of  ground  glass,  the  matt  surface  uppermost;  and, 
indeed,  this  precaution  is  indispeusable  when  the  cliche  has 
bein  retouched  or  masked,  as  any  traces  of  tampering  with 
the  same  arc  thus  rendered  invisible. 

§ XI. — The  Toning  of  Prints. 

In  treating  of  the  operation  of  toning,  I know  very  well 
that  I transgress  the  limits  of  my  subject ; but,  knowing  the 
many  formulae  from  which  the  debutant  has  to  choose,  I 
cannot  hold  back  a word  of  advice,  and  would  recommend 
him  to  adopt  a gold  solution,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  amateurs,  and  will  save  much  cost  and  trouble.  For, 
after  having  experimented  with  upwards  of  fifty  processes, 
I have  at  last  joyfully  returned  to  the  simple  and  reliable 
toning  solution  suggested  by  that  skilful  chemist,  M. 
Davanne,  which  is,  indeed,  nothing  further  than  a neutral 
gold  bath.  The  manner  of  compounding  it  is  as 
follows : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1,000  grammes 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  1 gramme 

Powdered  chalk  ...  ...  ...5  to  10  grammes 

The  mixture  is  prepared  some  eight  hours  before  employ- 
ment, and  will  remain  good  for  almost  any  length  of  time 
if  care  is  taken  to  bring  it  up  to  its  original  strength  by 
the  addition  of  more  gold  every  time  it  is  used. 

To  do  this  properly,  one  should  have  a bottle  containing 
two  grammes  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  dissolved 
in  one  thousand  grammes  of  water ; and  of  this  liquid  two 
anda-half  cubic  centimetres  are  added  to  the  bath  for  every 
quarter  sheet  of  albuminized  paper  toned.  The  toning 
solution  is  thus  always  ready  for  use  of  uniform  strength, 
and  kept  neutralized  by  the  chalk,  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid,  and  of  which  a pinch  is 
added  from  time  to  time. 

M.  Davanne,  no  doubt,  has  recommended  the  double 
chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  from  the  fact  that  he 
believes  the  gold  to  be  purer  in  this  form  ; but  I have  found 
ordinary  chloride  of  gold  of  good  quality  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose satisfactorily.  In  any  case,  however,  this  toning  solution 
will  be  found  very  efficient,  and  capable  of  furnishing  any 
tone  that  may  be  desired. 

Here  my  task  terminates.  I shall  be  happy  if  the  dry 
process  of  which  I have  here  given  the  details  should  meet 
with  favour ; and  I trust,  moreover,  that  the  sentiments  I have 
expressed  upon  the  subject  will  not  be  too  severely  criticised, 
seeing  that  my  only  wish  has  been  to  render  myself  useful 
to  my  colleagues  iu  communicating,  in  perfect  frankness, 
such  experiences  as  I have  acquired  from  a long  and  diligent 
study  of  the  subject. 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  ISAAC  WILTE.* 

Or  all  the  subjects  which  try  the  patience  of  a photographer — 
and  their  number  is  legion — there  is  none  like  children  for 
firing  the  temper,  and  wasting  the  time  and  chemicals  of  the 
artist  of  the  sun.  I atn  foad  of  children  ; I may  say  I lo  ve 
them,  I mean  in  the  studio  when  I have  no  better  subjects  ; 
but  it  I have  children  of  large  growth,  I love  to  have  the 
little  ones  at  home.  But  as  long  as  there  are  photographers 
and  children,  so  long  will  there  be  subjects  of  the  kind  I am 
going  to  describe. 

There  is  a stout  lady  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who 
* Read  before  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society. 
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has  come  along  with  her  married  daugther,  about  twenty- 
four  years.  This  daughter  has  got  a son  about  one  year  and 
six  months  old.  This  son  is  called  Philip  Henry,  and, 
being  a tine  little  fellow,  they  have  brought  him  for  me  to 
take  a portrait  of  him,  and  they  tell  me  if  I can  make  a 
good  one  of  him  they  will  com.3  themselves,  and  have  a 
dozen  cartes-de-visite  taken  to  send  to  America,  and  to  give 
their  friends,  and  I must  be  sure  to  make  them  good, 
because  they  have  to  go  a long  way.  How  would  you  like 
the  baby  taken?”  is  my  enquiry.  “ Oh  ! he  must  stand,  to 
be  sure.”  “ But  he  would  be  better  taken  on  your  knee,” 
I reply.  “ But  he  is  too  big  to  sit  on  my  knee,”  the  mother 
says. 

I see  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  persuade  the  fond  mother 
that  her  child  may  not  be  still.  She  tells  me  I have  no 
need  to  fear  him,  that  he  could  stand  still ; and  how  for- 
ward he  is,  and  other  good  qualities,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  I understood  at  once.  The  child  is  dressed  in  a 
light  red  or  magenta-coloured  frock,  the  eyes  are  blue,  the 
hair  is  light,  and  curled  on  the  top  of  his  head  as  if  they 
wanted  to  make  a show  of  him.  They  have  brought  a small 
wooden  horse  and  a whip.  He  is  to  be  whipping  his  horse 
while  I am  taking  his  portrait.  Of  course,  i tell  them  it 
is  of  no  use  attempting  to  photograph  him  whilst  he  is 
moving  his  hand.  1 prepare  a plate,  and  put  his  head  in 
the  rest.  I hasten  to  the  camera  to  take  off  the  cap,  when, 
of  course,  he  moves.  It  is  failure  No.  1. 

To  pacify  him,  he  has  an  orange  bought.  He  makes  an 
incision  in  it.  I ask  them  to  take  the  orange  from  him, 
when  he  crie3  loudly.  Then  he  must  have  toffy  and  hum- 
bugs. Meanwhile,  the  photographer  thinks  they  are  all 
three  humbugs.  Philip  Henry  being  an  only  child,  I am 
reminded  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  which  says,  where  there  is 
an  only  child,  there  are  three  fools  in  one  house.  I am 
ready  again  with  plate  No.  2.  They  wipe  away  his  tears. 
All  is  ready  now,  except  his  lips  are  a little  apart.  I ask 
him  to  please  to  close  his  mouth.  He  then  opens  it  wide. 
Mother  and  grandmother  both  laugh.  I then  a3k  him  to 
open  his  mouth.  He  now  closes  it. 

I begin  to  focus  again,  and  coax  or  threaten  him  to  get 
him  still ; I tell  him  to  look  for  a bird  coming  out  of  the 
hole,  and  that  if  it  comes  out  he  shall  have  it  to  take  home. 
He  is  now  quiet.  I take  oft’  the  cap  ; but  this  time  he  lifts 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  when  lo  ! he  has  three  arms.  1 tell 
the  fond  mother  he  has  moved  again.  While  I am  preparing 
plate  No.  3,  they  say,  “ You  should  take  him  now;  look  how 
still  he  is ! Just  now  you  should  be  ready,  while  he  is  still.” 
The  mother  forgets  he  should  be  still  when  I am  ready. 

Losing  one  hour  in  time,  and  nearly  all  my  patience,  I 
persuade  them  he  can  be  taken  better  on  the  knee.  Mother 
says  that  grandmother  must  sit  with  him;  I recommend  the 
child’s  mother ; but  it  is  ruled  otherwise.  The  mother  is 
not  dressed  for  her  portrait,  so  grandmother  takes  her  seat. 
She  being  an  artist  herself,  it  makes  me  rather  jealous  of 
her  Pardon  me  for  calling  her  an  artist,  for  she  is 
one,  nevertheless,  for  she  is  the  mistress  of  the  Red 
Lion  Inn  ; and  are  not  all  the  publicans  painters,  though 
it  takes  them  twenty  years,  sometimes  thirty  years,  to  pro- 
duce a correct  likeness  of  one  of  their  customers  ? 

I' or  a description  of  the  old  lady’s  figure,  I refer  you  to  a 
portrait  she  has  brought  with  her,  taken  by  that  clever 
artist,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Regent  Street,  London,  when  on  a 
visit  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  portrait  is  handed  to 
me  for  inspection,  and  I find  it  a good  one  of  the  subject 
before  me.  The  fact  is,  the  old  lady  is  sitting  on  a tall 
chair,  and,  being  very  stout,  it  would  puzzle  an  ordinary 
person  to  tell  whether  she  was  standing  or  sitting.  She 
calls  Mr.  Brown’s  attempt  of  her  portrait  a brute  of  a thing ; 
she  never  had  a good  one  out  of  all  the  number  she  had  had 
taken  ; she  hoped  I would  make  a good  one  of  her  and  the 
child. 

The  child  is  of  fair  complexion,  light  blue  eyes,  of  a 
lively  disposition,  a frock  that  takes  a dirty  white.  The 
old  lady  is  very  stout,  of  ruddy  countenance— I fancy 


takes  tea  in  her  rum — light  blue  eyes,  sandy  hair,  her 
bosom  nearly  touching  her  chin,  and  whon  she  breathes  her 
bosom  swells  up  and  down  like  waves  on  the  sea  on  a calm 
summer's  night. 

I remember,  when  young,  a motto  which  says,  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  a willing  mind.  Now,  I am  willing 
to  try  all  the  powers  of  patience  and  perseverance  which  I 
possess,  but  I think  it  impossible  to  make  grace,  roundness 
of  face,  and  a model  of  perfection  out  of  the  subjects  be- 
fore me. 

The  old  lady  takes  her  seat,  and  the  child  is  placed  in 
her  lap,  and  just  perched  on  the  front  of  her  knee.  I want 
to  take  it  as  quick  as  possible,  and  put  in  the  largest  stop 
I use.  I tell  her  to  press  the  child  to  her  bosom  ; to  hold 
his  head  firm.  I succeed,  after  shouting,  whistling,  and 
other  noises,  in  getting  what  I consider  a good  result  ; 
but  grandmother  having  a red  face,  and  I wishing  to  make 
it  clear,  the  child’s  face  is  one  patch,  which  will  not  do  at 
all.  They  tell  me  that  they  do  not  care  about  grand- 
mother’s portrait;  it  is  Philip  Henry’s  likeness  they  want. 
I tell  them  l can  make  a good  portrait  of  the  child,  but 
grandmother  will  be  a little  dark.  I irake  another  at- 
tempt ; and  behold ! it  is  crowned  with  success.  The  child 
is  a model  of  beauty,  but  grandmother  is  dark,  Both 
mother  and  daughter  laud  the  portrait  of  Philip  Henry, 
but  grandmother  is  a little  too  dark.  They  wish  me  to 
try  once  more.  It  is  no  use  me  telling  them  that  either 
one  or  the  other  will  be  spoiled;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  both  alike  when  it  takes  six  seconds  for  grandmother 
and  only  two  seconds  for  the  child.  “ Just  try  once  more, 
Mr.  Allprofit — do ; and  then  we  can  choose  out  of  the  last 
three  negatives  which  we  shall  have.” 

I want  to  get  rid  of  such  subjects,  so  I summon  courage 
to  try  again,  and  mauage  to  get  one  where  neither  is  good, 
but  both  are  moderate ; then  they  give  me  the  large  order 
of  tnree  cartes-de-visite,  which,  at  my  price,  is  three 
shillings  ! 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
FORMULA*!. 

The  French  or  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  adopted  almost  universally  in  continental  Europe  ; and, 
as  our  readers  frequently  meet  with  formulae  Stated  in 
terms  of  the  metrical  system,  the  folio wiug  information 
will  be  often  found  useful ; — 


The  unit  of  French  liquid  measures  is  a cubic  centimetre. 
A cubic  centimetre  of  water  measures  nearly  17  minims 
(16-896) ; it  weighs  15-4  grains  or  1 gramme.  A cubic 
inch  of  water  weighs  252-5  grains. 


1 cubic  centimetre  = 
3J 


28-4 
60 
100 
1000 

or  1 litre, 

=to  61  cubic  in. 


I1 


17  minims  nearly 
1 drachm 
1 ounce 

1 ounce,  6 drachms,  5 minims 
3 ounces,  4 drachms,  9 minims 

35  ounces,  1 drachm,  36  minims 


The  uuit  of  French  weights  is  the  gramme  = to  15-4  grains  ; 
thus  a drachm  (60  grains)  is  nearly  4 grammes  (3-88).  An  easy 
way  to  convert  grammes  into  English  weight  is  to  divide  the  sum 
by  4,  which  gives  the  equivalent  in  drachms  very  nearly  thus  : — 
Grammes.  Drachms.  Oz.  Drchm.  Grains. 

100  -f-  4 = 25  = 3 . 1 . + 43 


Table  to  Convert  Grammes  into  Grains. 
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The  unit  of  French  measures  of  length  is  the  millimetre. 


The  millimetre  measures  00.0393  inches. 

The  centimetre 

99 

00-3937  „ 

Tho  decimetre 

99 

3-9370  „ 

The  metre 

99 

39-3707  „ = 3-28  feet. 

One  yard 

•093(i  metre. 

One  "foot 

30-4794  contimetres. 

One  inch 

— 

2-5399  „ 

One  square  inch 

= 

C-1513  square  centimetres. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THR  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — When  you  have  ramlo  a mistako  that  possibly  may 
do  injustice  to  others,  the  only  honourable  thing  that  remains 
for  you  to  do  is  to  confess  the  error,  and,  if  possible,  undo  the 
mischief  that  may  have  been  caused. 

“ From  information  which  we  have  received,”  but  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  in  detail  here,  wo  believo  we  have  done 
wrong  to  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  tho  Exhibition  in  our 
letter  of  the  31st  ult.  We  now  believe  that  our  pictures  were 
treated  with  great  consideration,  and  that  we  shall  be  well  and 
sufficiently  represented  by  thoso  retained  for  exhibition.  Tho 
fact  is  that  we  felt  some  natural  surprise  that  those  of  our  pic- 
tures which  had  received  the  most  attention  at  other  exhibitions 
should  have  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  this,  and,  hearing 
rumours  of  similar  rejection  in  the  case  of  other  contributors,  it 
appeared  to  us  that  it  was  matter  for  discussion  or  explanation. 
The  explanation,  with  which  you  are  personally  familiar,  and  can 
at  your  discretion  make  public,  has  satisfied  us  of  the  purity  of 
the  motives  and  the  care  oxercised  by  tho  committee  in  pro- 
moting the  general  interests  of  photograph)'. 

Robinson  and  Ciierrill. 


Sin, — As  an  old  photographer,  and  one  who  has  seen  some- 
thing xif  the  littleness  of  its  votaries,  when  professional  jealousy 
gives  the  clue,  may  I ask  the  complainants  in  respect  of  the 
numerous  charges  against  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  in  the  last  numbers  of  your  Journal — 

1.  Whether  they  are  quite  fair  in  so  hastily  complaiuing  of 
secret  motives  and  unfair  bias  ? 

2.  Why,  if  these  were  the  motives,  could  they  not  wait  for 
better  proofs  than  mere  cowardly  assertion  of  supposed 
competition  ? 

3.  Does  it  follow  that,  although  these  rejected  pictures  were 
good,  there  is  sufficient  space  for  all  comers,  and  that  the 
Committee  have,  in  contempt  of  their  credit,  rejected  the  best? 

Take  half-a-dozen  pictures  out  of  twelve,  chosen  by  six 
different  individuals:  what  kind  of  agreement  would  there  bo 
in  the  selection  ? 

Artists  are  not  proverbial  for  being  good  judges  of  their  own 
works,  and  why  should  not  photographers  allow  their  critics  to 
differ  from  them,  and  believe  that  an  invidious  task  has  been 
honestly  fulfilled,  rather  than  seek  in  their  own  prurient  minds 
for  an  uuw  >rthy  cause? 

4.  May  I ask  if  one  of  the  “ rejected  ” pictures  is  not  a very 
old  stager  from  a door-post  in  a fashionable  thoroughfare,  and 
is  it  quite  fair  to  send  pictures  already  so  well  exhibited  to  the 
International  Exhibition  ? If  so,  we  may  expect  all  the  man 
and  woman  traps  from  all  the  doorsteps  of  the  great  metropolis, 
which — 

'■  Evil  anJ  conA,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk, 

And  tilled  their  aignposts  then,  like  this  one  now." 

Whatever  excuse  tho  owners  of  tho  rejected  photographs 
may  have  for  placing  their  complaints,  thoro  can  bo  none  for 
Mr.  G.  C.  Wallich,  in  writing  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph,  and  the  whole  of  the  last  paragraph,  of  his 
letter.  Probably,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ I have  formed  my 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  ” as  to  the  cause  of  his  so  writing  ; 
but  that  he  should  travel  out  of  his  way  to  insinuate  charges 
against  the  Committee  of  Selection,  before  they  had  even  com- 
menced the  task  allotted  to  them,  is  a piece  of  unfairness  that 
deserves  the  reprobation  of  every  right-minded  man,  and  of 
“photographers  generally.” — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

April  llfA,  1871.  Truth  before  Favour. 


SPLITTING  FILMS. 

Sib, — As  the  films  appear  to  have  given  unusual  troublo  of 
late,  judging  by  the  correspondence  on  the  subject,  every  sug- 
gestion that  may  render  this  trouble  less  liable  to  occur  will,  no 
doubt,  be  welcomed.  It  is  evident  the  causes  are  various. 

Some  years  back,  when  using  a well-known  commercial  col- 
lodion, I was  much  annoyed  by  the  film  splitting  during  deve- 
lopment, and  could  only  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  by  changing 
the  collodion  for  another  sample  by  a different  maker.  It  was 
evident  to  me  the  collodion  was  here  in  fault. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  I have  seen  suggested  that 
may  bo  worth  repeating,  as  it  is,  I think,  a common  one. 
When  a developer  containing  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  is  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  a warm  room,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a small  quantity  of  acetic  ether  is  formed  during  its 
gradual  decomposition  ; and,  as  this  is  a solvent  of  pyroxyline, 
the  use  of  such  a developer  would  be  likely  to  induce  rottenness 
in  tho  film,  and  so  render  it  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
outward  causes ; when,  therefore,  large  quantities  of  deve- 
loper are  made,  it  is  a good  precaution  not  to  add  alcohol  till  it 
is  required  for  use. — Yours  respectfully, 

An  Artist  and  Old  Photographer. 


VICTORIA  CARD  ALBUMS. 

Sir, — Your  ever  ready  and  kindly  attempts  to  benefit  photo- 
graphers by  the  suggestion  of  novelties  calculated  to  rovivo 
their  languishing  business  are,  I fear,  too  often  baffled  by  tho 
apathy  of  those  to  whom  we  naturally  look  to  give  them  tho 
necessary  start. 

The  Victoria  Card,  already  becoming  popular  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  would  seem  to  have  no  chance  of  an 
existence  here.  I have  spoken  with  some  professional  friends 
in  London.  We  all  agree  that  the  size  is  excellent,  and  that 
if  it  were  introduced  with  spirit  and  unanimity,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  at  once  fairly  successful,  and  ulti  mately  an  established 
favourite.  The  albums  are  the  difficulty.  I cannot  find  that 
any  have  been  brought  over  from  the  Continent.  Several 
manufacturers  to  whom  I have  wntton  have  given  me  the  same 
answer.  Messrs.  M and  Co.  say  : — “ We  doubt  if  the  Vic- 

toria will  be  largely  in  demand  ; if  it  should,  we  shall  at  once 
go  in  for  them.”  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  in  so 
doing  manufacturers  are  putting  the  coach  before  the  horse, 
because  the  manufacture  of  a new  size  of  album  on  the  large 
scale  would  necessitate  new  machinery,  &c. 

Now,  if  ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  London  photographers 
would  unite  to  push  tho  Victoria  vigorously,  there  is  not  tho 
slightest  doubt  that  the  want  of  albums  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 
This  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect.  Those  who  are  inclined, 
say,  “ Provide  the  albums,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  bring  tbo 
pictures  into  favour.”  The  manufacturers  say,  “ Create  the  de- 
mand, and  we  will  supply  tho  albums.”  And  so  the  proposal 
shares  the  fate  of  every  project  which  has  the  misfortune  to 
stand  between  two  stools. 

Is  there  no  remedy?  I think  I can  suggest  one.  Let 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  photographers  subscribe  fifteen 
shillings  each,  and  let  thorn  commission  Messrs.  De  La 
Rue  and  Co.,  or  any  other  respectable  firm,  to  make  forty 
or  fifty  albums,  the  best  they  can  for  seven-and-sixpenco 
each,  to  sell  at  half-a-guinea.  A very  neat  thing  might  be 
made  for  that  sum  (taking  the  quantity)  at  a profit  to  tho 
maker.  The  apertures  might  bo  hand  cut,  and  bordered  with 
a plain  line  in  gold.  As  to  the  backs,  and  binding  the  wide 
margin,  carte  size  would  do  very  well.  Each  of  the  subscribers 
would  have  two  of  these,  and  could  then  go  to  work  with  a will. 
If  gentlemen  who  think  well  of  this  will  forward  their  names 
to  you,  sir,  and,  when  the  number  is  made  up,  their  subscrip- 
tions also,  I would  willingly  undertake  the  arrangement  with 
the  manufacturer  if  no  one  else  would  caro  to  do  so.  As  a 
stationer,  &c.,  I have  had  some  experience  in  such  matters. 
Perhaps  you  would  kindly  receive  and  pay  the  money.  If  this 
should  set  the  ball  spinning  at  the  centre,  I expect  before  long 
to  see  it  whirling  at  the  farthest  provincial  circles. — I am,  sir, 
respectfully  yours,  Middlesex. 

VICTORIA  CARD  ALBUMS,  ETC. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  of  tho  News  there  are  two 
things  I should  like  to  say  a word  or  two  upon. 

As  regards  the  Victoria  Cards,  1 introduced  them  here 
(Dalston)  a few  weeks  since,  and  they  have  taken  very  well  so 
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far.  The  great  drawback,  of  courso,  is  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure albums  for  them.  When  this  is  remedied,  I think  they 
will  be  very  successful. 

While  on  the  subject  of  albums,  1 will  mention  an  idea  that 
has  occurred  to  me.  Some  of  my  customers  and  friends  keep 
a special  album  for  the  portraits  of  deceased  friends  ; would  it 
not  be  worth  some  manufacturer’s  while  to  make  an  album  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose,  with  a black  line  round  the  opening, 
and  crossed  corners,  like  the  Oxford  mourning  note-paper? 

What  “ D.  W.’s  ” question  is,  of  course,  I cannot  exactly  say  ; 
but  there  is  one  great  objection  to  having  a studio  near  a rail- 
way, unless  the  artist  decides  upon  not  taking  children,  or  the 
trains  run  very  seldom,  and  he  has  a time-tablo  handy,  and  is 
careful  to  operate  between  the  passing  trains  : the  chances  are 
that  just  as  he  gets  a child  in  a happy  position— which  may 
have  taken  him  some  time  and  patience— the  noise  of  a train,  or 
scream  of  a whistle,  will  either  frighten  or  attract  the  child's 
attention,  and  spoil  it  all.— Enclosing  a circular,  I remain,  in 
haste,  yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

April  12/A,  1871. 

PHOTO-GAL  VANOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir, — My  aim  in  the  present  letter  is  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster.  The  mentioned  gentle- 
man “ reiterated  his  conviction  that  no  plate  was  ever  issued 
by  Mr.  Pretsch  whilst  with  the  Photo-galvanographic  Company 
which  was  untouched  by  skilled  hand-labour  ; and,  further, 
that  the  process  was  incapable  of  producing  presentable  works 
without  retouching.”  The  first  assertion  is  only  partly,  and 
the  second  quite,  untrue,  which  1 will  show  by  the  present 
statement,  as  well  as  by  evidence  of  eyesight,  if  the  mentioned 
gentleman  himself,  or  anybody  else,  will  come  to  Vienna,  to 
show  them  the  mentioned  specimens. 

In  the  last  exhibition  in  London- -where  also  many  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  the  Ordnance  Map  Survey  at  South- 
ampton, and  Mr.  T.  W.  [Osborne  were  present — I had  exposed 
a great  number  of  specimens,  both  for  surface  printing  as  well 
as  for  copper-plate.  The  “ Venus  de  Milos,”  and  some  other 
ones,  were  situated  in  the  fourth  row,  near  the  ceiling  ; other 
ones  were  placed  on  the  side  corner ; and  some  ones — especially 
the  most  uncompromising  ones  for  surface  printing — were 
situated  at  the  first  glance.  However,  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster 
was  the  superintendent  of  that  department,  and  he  would,  and 
perhaps  has  done  so,  overlooked  the  exhibited  specimens  at  his 
leisure.  Does  he  not  know  that  I had  worked  with  Mr.  Dallas 
only  about  one  year,  and  that  I had  more  than  seven  years  for 
my  own  use?  Does  he  not  consider  that  Iliad  exhibited,  at 
that  time,  almost  all  the  new  specimens  which  I had  furnished 
during  my  stay  in  London  of  more  than  seven  years,  the  time 
of  my  presence  in  London  being  almost  nine  years,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  is  now  fifteen  years  ? 

Returning  to  ray  object  in  view,  1 wish  to  say  that  I had 
furnished  a great  numborof  surface  or  block-printing.  Now  I 
have  before  my  hands  thirty-nine  impressions  from  blocks. 
These  impressions  are  perfectly  untouched,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  of  them  could  have  been  used  with  some  advantage. 
Thoy  are  all  from  photographs;  both  odo  of  them  from  an  en- 
graving in  the  same  size  as  the  original ; some  of  them  also 
from  engravings,  but  of  a considerable  smaller  size  as  the 
original ; some  of  them  from  drawings  smaller  as  the  original  ; 
aud  many  of  them  are  taken  from  nature  like  an  ordinary 
photograph. 

Now  1 cannot  perceive  why  these  have  not  been  mentioned 
at  all  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  The  surface 
or  block  printiug  shows  an  immense  advantage  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  done  in  another  way  than  the  intaglio  printing 
process.  The  mentioned  specimens  are  not  chosen  for  this 
purpose  ; on  the  contrary,  they  aro  quite  from  ordinary  photo- 
graphs, and  some  of  them  in  too  small  a 6ize.  They  have  been 
printed  at  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis’s,  at  Messrs.  De  la 
Rue's,  and  at  Mr.  Clay’s  ; and,  if  some  of  them  look  perhaps 
not  quite  in  the  manner  like  an  ordinary  wood  engraving,  it  is 
quite  naturally,  because,  at  first,  they  are  not  such  engravings ; 
and  at  second,  I must  confess  that  I were  in  fie  beginning  of 
printing  from  engravings  like  wood  blocks  not  experienced 
enough.  But,  nevertheless,  I have  shown  what  has  been 
achieved  in  reality.  There  has  been  not  done  anything  nicer 
than  the  li  Rocks  in  Wales,”  the  “ Rubens,”  the  “ Amphi- 
theatre of  Pozzuoli,”  “ Hancock's  Drawing  of  Cattle,”  the 
“ Boy  of  a Paysant,”  “ Venus  Callipyge,”  the  “ Cathedral  of 
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Strasburg,”  “ Brace  of  Birds,”  especially  for  surface  printing 
(the  two  last  mentioned  from  originals  of  the  larger  sized 
specimens  for  copper-plate  printing). 

Coming  to  the  specimens  ot  coppor-plate  printing.  I pray  to 
say,  that  I know  positively  having  at  least  exhibited  two 
specimens  not  touched  at  all,  viz.,  “ The  Venus  de  Milos,”  in 
the  same  size  as  the  photographed  original,  and  the  “ Drawing 
of  Cattle,  by  Hancock.”  The  first-mentioned  plate  now  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Brookor,  Margaret  Street,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned specimen  is,  I think,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Diamond.  I 
had,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  truth  of  what  I have  stated, 
shown  the  uutouched  copper-plate  of  Hancock’s  drawing  in  the 
exhibition,  together  with  the  touched  copper-plate  of  tho  two 
birds,  just  to  fit  the  contrast  of  the  two  plates,  as  well  as  of  its 
treatment.  Of  Don  Quixote,  photographed  by  Mr.  Lake  Price, 
which  has  been  touched  and  issued  in  tho  “ Photographic 
Art  Treasures,”  I had  three  impressions  from  the  plate  not 
touched  at  all,  which  are,  in  fact,  nicer  than  the  touched  one. 
One  copy  of  thorn  1 have  sent  to  Paris,  tho  second  is  in  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  third  is  still  not  in  my  pos- 
session, but  it  is  in  Vienna,  and  I think  to  get  it  back  again, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it.  Mr.  b ox  Talbot  can  show, 
if  ho  likos,  the  print  to  anybody  ; and  if  it  were  only  to  prove 
tbe  difference  of  my  method  against  his  own.  He  made  no  use 
of  the  plate  being  raised,  but  traversed  it  by  etching  aud 
similar  processes  into  a plate  to  print  from. 

But  still  I have  some  more  untouched  plates  which  have 
been  not  at  all  publicly  exhibited.  There  are  five  different 
impressions  of  uutouched  plates,  partly  published  and  partly 
not.  There  are  also  four  different  impressions  of  a fresco  from 
Rome,  “ The  Muse  of  Music  with  two  children.”  Some  trials 
have  been  done  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  differ- 
ence of  printing.  Portraits  of  three  ladies  photographed  from 
life,  one  touched  by  a clover  engraver,  and  the  other  is  uu- 
touched, which  certifies  the  superiority  of  it  over  the  first  one. 

Venus,”  by  Raphael,  which  is  very  nicely  done,  but  lias  been 
almost  spoiled  by  somo  touchings  which  have  beon  not  necessary 
at  all.  One  copy  of  a pen-and-ink  drawing,  by  Albrecht  Durer. 
Three  copies  of  tho  portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  photographed 
from  life,  which  I had  the  honour  of  showing  to  himself  at 
Windsor;  but,  unfortunalely,  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  One 
copy  of  it  is  uicely  touched,  the  othor  copy  has  been  touched 
with  pencil  by  the  prince  himself,  and  tfie  third  one  is  not 
touched  at  all,  and  I must  confess  that  I prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Two  copies  of  a drawing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; one  copy  is 
dirty,  but  still  I have  no  other  one  of  it ; it  shows  the  plate 
how  it  appears  without  any  help  whatever,  and  the  second  one 
is  from  tho  so-called  “ touched  plate,”  which  has  been  spoiled 
altogether.  I had  shown  these  two  impressions  to  the  head  of 
tho  priuting  room  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  approved  tho 
untouched  copy,  but  rejected  with  contempt  the  touched 
one.  One  copy  of  a drawing  by  Mr.  George  Richmond,  which 
is  very  nice,  but  I think  you  havo  6eeu  it  already  at  Mr. 
Hogarth’s.  Tho  “ Venus  do  Milos,”  which  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  a copy  of  a painting  of  St.  John,  by  Raphael, 
which  have  been  not  touched  at  all.  Prince  Albert,  still  living, 
furnished  two  copies  of  drawings  by  Raphael ; one  of  Ihem  was 
very  much  fainted  and  washed  out,  just  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  tho  difference  of  it  with  the  other  one,  which  was 
exceedingly  nice.  It  was  done  accordingly,  but  it  did  not  look 
well,  because  the  original  itself  was  touched  ; but  the  second 
one,  a large  and  very  splendid  drawing  by  Raphael,  was  done 
beautiful.  I have  four  copies  of  it,  all  of  them  not  touched  at 
all.  The  first  copy  is  of  the  reversed  copy,  and  it  shows  pretty 
well  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  ; the  second  and  tho  third 
copy  are  of  the  same  plate,  one  copy  done  with  black  ink,  and 
tho  other  one  of  tho  very  same  plate,  done  with  a pale  ink  only, 
by  the  printer,  Mr.  Brooker.  The  fourth  plate  did  not  want 
this;  it  was  quite  like  tho  original,  aud,  consequently,  is  perfect 
in  its  beauty,  and  shows  tho  superiority  of  my  method  over  any 
of  the  other  methods  of  reproducing  drawings  of  high  artists  ; 
in  fact,  it  proves  that  no  other  method  is  iu  existence  that  may 
and  can  do  this.  This  mode  of  reproducing  such  drawiugs 
will  form,  by  dogrees,  an  immense  value  to  tho  art.  and  it  will 
certainly  surpass  the  present  modo  of  doing  those  copies  by 
photography  only.  All  of  the  mentioned  specimens  aro  not 
touched,  excepting  a few  of  them  which  I have  exceptionally 
mentioned,  just  to  show  the  difference  between  touched  and 
untouched. 

It  was  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  business  of  the 
company  that  touching  was  so  much  applied.  However,  I 
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have  also  some  untouched  specimens  of  this  first  period,  twenty- 
one  of  them,  published  afterwards  with  the  help  of  hand 
labour,  which  has  been  exceedingly  expensive,  being  a new 
thing,  and  the  artists  in  London  taking  advantage  of  it.  They 
aro  taken  from  photographs  ; some  of  them  I do  not  consider  at 
all  failures,  and  many  of  them  could  liavo  been  published  with 
very  little  help  by  the  artist.  Besides  these  1 have  seven  im- 
pressions of  threo  pictures,  untouched  and  touched  by  the 
artist : two  copies  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fenton  ; two  touchod 
and  one  untouched  of  a copy  of  “ I pays,”  by  Bejlander  ; and  a 
large  landscape  of  Mr.  Fenton,  touched  and  untouched,  just  to 
show  the  difference  of  them.  Three  copies  of  the  envelope,  St. 
Laurent’s  Church,  in  Nuremburg,  and  the  Queen  ot  Kngland 
on  horseback,  which  are  almost  untouched,  an  untouched 
faint  plate  af  the  first-mentioned  picture  beiug  added.  Five 
specimens  are  hero  done  from  a transfer  of  the  plate  from 
stone,  which  aro  very  nice,  but,  nevertheless,  1 do  not  consider 
them  of  any  great  advantage  for  the  future. 

Now,  moreover,  there  are  twenty-seven  specimens  of  various 
sizes  which  are  touched  but  very  little,  and  forty-one  of  them 
which  have  been  published,  and  show  to  some  extent  the  hand- 
work of  the  artist.  This  can,  however,  be  only  bo  applied  to 
works  taken  by  photography  from  nature,  which  is  necessary 
at  least  to  put  the  sky  in.  In  works  from  art  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  apply  handwork. 

I know  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  carbon  printing;  I 
know  the  different  modes  of  doing  photographs  by  lithography; 
and  M.  Albert’s,  in  Munich,  mode  of  reproducing  photographs 
by  printing  from  the  photographic  plates  themselves  is  very 
iugenious,  but  does  only  answer  to  an  experienced  and  very 
clever  printer.  These  three  modes  af  reproducing  photographs 
would  have  never  reached  any  degree  of  importance,  if  the 
mode  of  doing  them  by  copper-plate  or  surface  printing  would 
have  been  applied  in  England.  I can  do  this,  and  I am  ready 
to  do  it  again  at  any  reasonable  request. 

Maps  of  whatever  lescription,  being  liko  the  ordinary 
engraved  ones,  or  only  designed  in  a somewhat  other  way,  or 
being  only  washed  by  pencil  and  brush,  I can  change  in  a con- 
siderable short  time  mto  a copper-plate,  to  print  from  any 
number  of  copies,  being  hundred  thousands  or  more. 

Expecting  to  see  Mr.  Lo  Nove  Foster,  and,  perhaps,  some 
other  Englishmen  in  Vienna,  who  are  also  connoisseurs  of  old 
drawings  and  prints,  [ shall  receivo  them  with  every  courtesy, 
and  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  Paul  Pretsch. 

PS  — I am  now  living,  1,  Farbergasse  No.  8,  Vienna,  4 Stock 
(fourth  floor),  where  I will  be  at  home  twenty-four  hours  after 
receiving  a written  application. 


Diwtt&ings  of  .Societies. 

Photographic  Society  ok  London. 

Tim;  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day. the  llth  instant,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  * 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  nnd  the  receipt  of  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  acknowledged, 

The  Chairman  announced,  with  regret,  that,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Mr.  Hughes,  confining  him  to  his  room,  his  paper  on 
Experiences  with  the  Carbon  Process,  otherwise  quite  ready 
for  the  meeting,  must  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Dunmore  then  read  a paper  on  Large  Photographs, 
advocating,  as  a simple  means  of  securing  them,  the  produc- 
tion of  large  paper  negatives  from  small  collodion  negatives. 
He  exhibited  several  good  prints  on  whole  sheets  of  paper,  and 
the  paper  negatives  from  which  they  had  been  produced.  The 
original  negatives  were  half  plates.  The  specimens  shown 
were  produced  by  an  amateur  in  the  country. 

A Member  asked  for  details  of  production,  as  Mr.  Dunmore 
had  referred  to  the  operation  as  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Dunmore,  not  having  produced  the  specimens  himself, 
did  not  know  details.  They  were  produced  by  the  solar  camera. 
Probably,  if  demand  arose,  persons  would  undertake  to  produce 
large  paper  negatives  for  the  profession. 

Mr.  II.  Baden  Pritchard  thought  such  work  was  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  charming 
small  photographs  of  men  liko  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  England 
would,  if  enlarged  to  three  or  four  feet,  bo  very  beautiful. 

Iho  Chairman  said,  as  a small  photograph  often  contained 


beauties  too  minute  to  be  appreciated,  the  enlargement  would 
often  be  very  valuable.  He  should  have  been  glad  if  some 
practical  details  of  effecting  this  work  had  been  given,  and 
hoped  that,  on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Dunmoro  would  be  able 
to  show  to  members  that  the  process  was  as  easy  and  simple 
as  ho  had  suggested. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunmore, 

The  Chairman  showed  a photograph  of  a port-wine  bottle, 
in  which  the  deposit  or  crust  had  been  eaten  into  a curious  de- 
sign by,  it  was  supposed,  some  caterpillar.  He  also  showed 
some  photographs  of  the  recent  eclipse  by  Lord  Lindsay,  and 
requested  his  lordship  to  furnish  a few  particulars  of  their 
production. 

Lord  Lindsay  referred  to  a few  of  the  difficulties  ho  had  to 
encounter.  First,  delay  and  attempted  extortion  at  Cadiz.  Then, 
after  transporting  his  instruments  and  equipment  over  very  bad 
roads  for  twenty-five  miles,  he  reached  the  desired  position . 
The  bad  weather  which  ensued  prevented  observations  whereby 
the  instruments  might  be  adjusted  in  a satisfactory  position. 
The  day  of  the  eclipse  having  arrived,  and  everything  being 
arranged  in  the  best  manner  available,  he  placed  two  of  his 
assistants  in  the  dark  room,  one  at  the  finder,  another  to  pass 
plates  to  and  from  the  dark  room,  whilst  he  himself  exposed. 
He  exposed  ten  or  twelve  plates  during  totality,  and  got  six 
good  negatives.  About  ten  minutes  before  commencement,  the 
sun  became  covered  with  a large  cloud  ; fortunately,  a vignette- 
like hole  or  rift  in  this  cloud  occurred,  which  just  passed  over 
the  sun  during  totality,  permitting  the  eclipse  to  be  seen 
through  it.  Ot  the  six  negatives  obtained,  the  longest  exposure 
was  twenty-three  seconds.  He  hoped  to  show  the  photographic 
apparatus  attached  to  the  telescope  at  the  next  meeting.  It  was 
arranged  so  that  it  permitted  him  to  get  as  many  as  seventeen 
to  twenty  negatives  of  the  sun  in  a minute. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Lindsay, 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  prize  photographs  of 
the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  on  the  wall,  and,  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Association,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


talk  iit  tlj*  Stubia. 

Photo- Lithographs  of  Music.— We  understand  that  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  copies  ot  the  music 
used  by  the  singers  and  players,  instead  of  being  written  by 
the  old  mode  of  t iking  out  the  parts  of  scores,  were  first  photo- 
graphed, then  laid  down  on  stone  to  be  lithographed.  The 
time  and  labour  expended  in  the  correction  of  written  copies 
are  now  saved.  Fidelity  is  secured  by  photo-lithography,  as 
well  as  promptitude.  We  believe  that  the  method  of  Mr. 
Grigjs  was  employed. 

More  Piracy  of  Photographs.— Oh  Monday  Mrs.  Theresa 
Conroy,  described  as  a photographer,  and  who  had  been  appre- 
hended on  a warrant,  appeared  before  Sir  Robert  Carden  to 
answer  a charge  of  infringing  the  Act  25  and  26  Vic.,  cap.  68, 
passed  for  protecting  copyright  in  works  of  arts.  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  jun.,  solicitor,  conducted  the  prosecution  ; Mr.  Merrimau, 
solicitor,  the  defence.  The  prosecutor  was  Mr.  Henry  William 
Taunt,  a photographer  at  Oxford,  and  he  deposed,  in  effect,  that 
he  had  photographed  both  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  of 
the  present  year,  who  had  respectively  sat  to  him  for  the  ex- 
press purpose.  He  produced  one  of  each  of  the  photographs  ho 
so  took,  and  a copy  of  the  certificate  of  registration,  which  ho 
had  lodged  in  the  proper  quarter  on  the  9th  of  March,  with  tho 
view  to  secure  the  advantages  of  copyright  as  to  the  Oxford 
crew,  ODe  of  whom  was  thus  described  in  it:  Mr.  Payne,  with 

his  hat  off.”  The  copyright  as  to  tho  Cambridge  crew  was 
registered  in  like  manner,  and  tho  photographs  of  both  crews 
were  published  by  him  in  great  numbers,  and  sold  at  Is.  each. 
On  the  31st  of  March  he  bought,  first  five,  and  afterwards  six 
spurious  copies  of  his  photograph  of  tho  Oxford  crew,  for  3d. 
each,  in  a court  leading  out  of  Little  Tower  Street,  where  tho 
defendant  nnd  her  son  were  selling  them,  and  whero  he  saw 
about  sixty  more  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  about  as  many  again 
in  a case.  He  also  bought  there  a copy  of  his  photograph  of  tho 
Cambridge  crew.  After  tho  warrant  was  granted  for  tho 
defendant’s  apprehension,  he  went  with  a police-officer  to 
10,  Bond  Court,  Walbrook,  an  address  she  had  given,  and  saw 
the  officer  fake  possession  of  nineteen  more  copies  of  his  photo- 
graph of  the  Oxford  crew.  He  had  never  given  her  nor  any  one 
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else  permission  to  copy  them.  He  had  the  negative  still,  and  it 
had  never  been  out  of  his  possession.  Being  cross-examined, 
■witness  said  he  had  registered  six  photographs  of  the  Oxford 
crew  from  as  many  negatives,  and  worked  them  all ; but  in  only 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  one  did  the  remark  occur,  “ Mr. 
Payne,  with  his  hat  off.”  He  had  printed  from  all  the  six,  and 
sold  about  600  copies.  The  first  day  of  publication  he  sold  four- 
teen dozen  at  Is.  each.  He  afterwards  saw  the  defendant’s  son  at 
Putney  selling  pirated  copies  at  3d.  each.  Mr.  Boydell  Graves, 
son  of  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  printseller,  Pall  Mall,  proved  that  a 
warrant  was  now  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant’s  husband,  at 
the  instance  of  his  father,  for  the  infringement  of  copyrights 
in  celebrated  engravings  vested  in  him,  the  “ Railway  Station,” 
by  Frith,  being  among  the  number.  For  the  defence,  Mr. 
Merriman  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  case  against 
his  client  had  been  got  up,  and  argued  that  a warrant  should 
only  have  been  issued  where  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  a summons  would  not  receive  tho  attendance  of 
the  defendant,  which  was  not  so  in  this  case.  Ho  believed  the 
law  in  this  instance  had  been  administered  in  an  illegal  manner, 
but,  if  not  illegal,  then  in  a way  never  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Oke,  the  chief  clerk,  replied  that  it 
was  a matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate 
to  issue  a warrant  or  a summons  with  respect  to  such  an  offence 
as  that  now  charged.  Sir  Robert  Carden  commented  upon  the 
serious  detriment  and  discouragement  resulting  to  artists  from 
a systematic  piracy  of  their  productions,  and  he  fined  the 
defendant  £5,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do,  for  the  first  copy 
sold,  with  the  alternative  of  two  months’  imprisonment,  and 
£3  each  for  the  other  ten  copies,  with  the  alternative  of  twenty- 
one  days’  imprisonment,  which  would  be  cumulative.  The  fines 
amounted  in  all  to  £35.  Mr.  Merriman  intimated  that  he 
would  appeal  against  the  judgment  to  asuperior  Court.—  Times. 

— o- 

(ikrrcspntoitts. 

Trouble  — We  fear  very  much  that  with  the  studio  you  describe 
you  will  always  have  trouble.  It  is  neither  built  nor  arranged  in 
accordance  with  advice  we  have  very  repeatedly  given  for  years 
past.  A south-east  aspect  must  always  be  more  or  less  trouble- 
some, as  the  quality  and  strength  of  light  must  be  perpetually 
changing.  But  two  thicknesses  of  calico  used  to  keep  out  direct 
sunshine  must  inevitably  deprive  you  of  almost  all  the  light.  If 
you  cannot  have  any  other  aspect,  you  must  be  prepared  for  con- 
stant care  and  management.  Instead,  however,  of  using  tv.  o 
thicknesses  of  calico  to  intercept  direct  sunlight,  use  one  thickness 
of  tracing-cloth,  or  a thickness  of  tissue-paper  stretched  on  a 
frame  ; or  slightly  dull  tho  glass  through  which  the  sunlight  con- 
stantly pours,  by  means  of  starch.  Any  of  these  will  sufficiently 
break  the  direct  rays,  without  stopping  out  much  light.  Your 
room  is  rather  low  and  narrow.  Greon  is  a bad  colour  for  the 
walls,  and  blue-and-white-striped  blinds  are  unwise. 

Melbourne. — Under  the  circumstances  you  describe,  you  appear 
to  have  a perfect  right  to  sell  the  prints.  The  original  drawing 
may  be  copyright,  in  which  case  a question  might  arise  ; but  if 
you  have  had  permission  to  sell  photographs  of  it  for  years  undis- 
turbed, it  seems  improbable  that  your  right  can  now  be  disputed.' 
The  portrait  of  a dead  child  is  very  pretty  and  successful  indeed. 
G.  Barrett. — The  yellow  spots  are  duo  to  imperfect  fixation  at  the 
points  in  question,  probably  caused  by  tho  formation  of  minute 
air-bubbles  on  the  print  whilst  in  the  hypo  bath.  These  bubbles 
prevent  the  perfect  action  of  the  bath  at  these  points,  and  cause 
yellow  spots  of  imperfect  fixation,  which  do  not  show  generally 
until  after  the  print  is  washed  and  dried.  2.  The  tone  is  good. 

3.  We  are  unable  to  recommend  any  especial  manufacturer. 

4 . We  cannot  with  certainty  speak  of  the  probable  success  of  the 
cameo  vignettes.  So  far  as  we  have  opportunity  of  judging,  they 
will  become  popular,  and  we  think  they  deserve  to  do  so.  5.  The 
example  you  enclose  is  very  good.  The  figure  is  slightly  too  low 
in  the  oval,  however. 

Semper  Virens  sends  us  the  following  advertisement  cut  from  a 
provincial  paper:— “ Important  Notice. — Professor  Simpson,  from 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  is  erecting  a first-class  photo- 
graphic studio  in  St.  John  Street, , which  will  shortly  be  opened. 

The  Professor  intends  to  open  his  establishment  in  the  London 
style,  and  at  London  prices,  which  will  be  announced  in  future 
advertisements.  Photography  in  all  its  branches,  with  all  the 
latest  improvements.  By  strict  attention  the  Professor  hopes  to 
gain  a liberal  support.”  Our  correspondent  asks,  “ Can  this  really 
be  our  respected  Editor  ?”  and  wishes  to  know  what  are  London 
prices.  We  need  scarcely  inform  him  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  We  hold  no  professorship ; and  there  is  not,  and,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  never  was,  a Professor  Simpson  connected 
with  the  Photographic  Society. 


A.  7. — The  simple  ridge-roof  form  of  studio  is  best.  The  size 
depends  much  upon  your  choice  or  necessities.  The  following  are 
good  proportions  : — Length,  2G  feet;  breadth,  12  feet;  height  to 
eaves,  8 feet ; to  ridge,  14  feet.  The  principal  side-light  from  tho 
north  ; on  north  side  and  roof  all  glass,  except  five  or  six  feet  at 
each  end  ; the  glass  need  not  come  within  18  inches  of  the  ground. 
No  glass  is  necessary  at  either  end  or  on  the  south  side  or  roof, 
but  a small  portion  of  glass  on  south  roof  may  be  at  times  con- 
venient ; but  it  should  be  kept  covered  with  blinds  when  the  sun 
shines. 

F.  S.  M.  (Bedfordshire). — Varnish  may  bo  filtered  either  through 
soft  filtering  paper  or  cotton- wool,  taking  care  to  put  a plate  of 
glass  on  the  top  of  the  funnel  to  prevent  evaporation.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  let  varnish  stand  to  settle  well,  and  then  to  decant  off 
the  clear  portion.  It  is  wise,  also,  to  pour  from  one  bottle,  and 
pour  back  into  another,  so  that  the  stock  of  varnish  for  immediate 
use  may  be  kept  clear,  and  free  from  particles  flowing  back  from 
the  plate.  2.  The  reason  that  you  have  fewer  negatives  break 
now  that  you  are  using  old  cleaned  plates  coated  with  albumen  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plates  have  been  before  tested 
and  found  fiat,  whilst  amongst  new  plates  some  will  occur  which 
are  not  so.  Your  plan  of  using  two  glasses  is  useful  in  improving 
the  gradation. 

J.  A.  D. — Mr.  Durand’s  method  of  preparing  his  sensitive  paper  so 
as  to  keep  some  time  without  deterioration  is  a trade  secret,  with 
which  we  aro  not  acquainted.  We  have  recently  published  the 
best  generally  known  method  of  keeping  sensitive  paper. 

Sixth  Vol.  sends  us  details  of  an  irritating  kind  of  competition  to 
which  he  and  others  in  his  neighbourhood  have  recently  been 
submitted.  He  says: — ‘‘Knowing  you  to  be  an  advocate  for 
remunerative  prices  in  photography,  I write  to  state  a piece  of 
what  I consider  unfair  practice  now  being  adopted  by  a provincial 
firm,  which  may  be  considered  legitimate  by  some  business  people, 
but  which  I consider  deserves  a different  appellation.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago  the  said  firm  sent  an  operator  here  to  obtain  a set 
of  view  negatives,  and,  ns  soon  as  they  were  ready,  they  offered 
them  to  the  non-photographic  shopkeepers  at  3s.  per  do/.,  cartes,  < 
6s.  per  doz.  stereos,  to  sell  at  6d.  and  Is.  respectively,  and  which  ’ 
was  respectively  6d.  and  Is.  lower  than  photographers  had  sup- 
plied them  before.  On  calling  upon  my  customers  at  that  time,  I 
was  informed  of  the  reduction,  and  told  that  if  I would  supply 
my  views  at  the  same  prices  I should  be  dealt  with  by  them.  I, 
with  others,  bowed  to  my  fate,  trusting  to  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
ductions to  secure  custom,  a result  which  has  followed,  my  whole- 
sale business  having  gone  on  satisfactorily  increasing.  And,  in 
consequence  of  our  rivals  finding  their  orders  becoming  so  small, 
their  authorised  representative,  on  his  last  visit  here,  disgusted 
with  the  smallness  of  the  accounts,  plainly  told  his  customers  that 
unless  they  gave  orders  as  formerly  to  a respectable  amount,  that 
they  (the  hrm  who  sent  him)  would  push  their  goods  into  any  and 
everybody’s  hands,  such  as  greengrocers,  &c.,  and  at  such  prices 
as  would  enable  them  to  sell  cartes  at  2d.  and  stereos  at  fid.  each, 
so  as  to  cut  up  the  trade.  I am  sorry  to  shite  that  some  here  were 
intimidated  into  giving  larger  orders  through  those  meins,  and, 
consequently,  we  local  photographers  sutler  accordingly.  Can 
vou  advise  any  means  by  which  we  may  prevent  photography 
being  so  degraded?  In  some  other  towns!  am  informed  their 
customers  refusing  to  be  intimidated,  they  actually  carried  their 
threat  into  execution,  and  eventually  gained  their  ends.  Now, 
can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  such  proceedings,  to  prevent  them 
bullying  their  customers  into  their  own  terms,  to  the  detriment  of 
local  tradesmen,  with  threats  of  ruining  the  photographic  profes- 
sion in  the  place?  We  made  the  best  of  fair  competition,  but, 
when  such  means  are  resorted  to,  I think  we  are  cilled  upon  to 
bestir  ourselves.  Could  not  the  photographers  in  other  towns  the 
firm  have  “ done  ” be  induced  to  join  hands  and  suppe  rt  each  other 
in  such  a matter  ? Is  there  not  sufficient  esprit  dt  corps  amongst 
them  to  make  a stand  against  such  practices  ? Can  you  assist  us 
in  putting  us  in  the  way  of  communicating  with  each  other  ? ” 
The  circumstances  described  are  sufficiently  mortifying,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  firm  in  question,  in  our  estimation,  is  as  unwiso 
and  suicidal  as  it  is  injurious  to  others.  \Ve  regret,  however,  that 
we  do  not  see  any  method  whereby  such  under-selling  can  be 
prevented.  The  best  plan  is  to  excel  them  in  quality,  instead* of 
attempting  to  compete  in  price  when  they  sink.beliw  what  is  fair 
or  remunerative.  The  examples  sent  are  very  good. 

C.  G.  E. — Any  photographic  dealer  will,  doubtless,  supply  you  with 
crucibles ; or,  possibly,  you  may  be  able  to  procure  them  of  a local 
chemist.  We  cannot’  tell  you  the  exact  prices  ; but  they  are  not 
expensive. 

It.  Slingsby. — We  coincide  with  your  decision. 

Adam  Distin. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

F.  Newhery. — There  is  no  manual  on  tho  subject  of  enlarging  by 
limelight.  The  back  Year-Books  are  almost  all  out  of  print. 
The  present  has  been  sent.  Various  numbers  of  the  News  con- 
tain articles  on  enlarging  by  artificial  light. 

W.  II.  Badbau. — Many  thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

It  will  gratify  our  readers  generally  to  learn  that,  all  diffi- 
culties and  doubts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
display  of  photography  at  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition  promises  to  be  fairly  representative  and  decidedly 
satisfactory.  During  a recent  visit  to  the  Exhibition  in  its 
present  embryotic  and  chaotic  state,  we  were  very  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  the  completeness  in  every  respect  of  the 
photographic  department.  The  various  portions  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  are,  as  many  readers  know,  scattered 
about  the  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens ; photo-  * 
graphy,  however,  in  conjunction  with  water-colour  drawings,  j 
engravings,  and  other  fine  art  products,  finds  a place  in  the  | 
handsome  gallery  which  runs  round  the  Albert  Hall. 
Although  the  position  necessarily  involves  the  ascent  of 
many  steps,  no  more  favourable  or  attractive  locality 
could  possibly  have  been  chosen  for  light,  space,  and  con- 
venience ; and  no  place  more  favourable  for  publicity,  as 
the  gallery  in  question  must  inevitably  be  visited  by  almost 
every  body,  not  merely  foi  the  purpose  of  inspecting  its 
fine  art  contents,  but  as  presenting  the  finest  view  of  the  ] 
very  noble  hall,  which  far  surpasses  in  grandness  of  pro- 
portions, symmetry,  and  general  harmony  of  effect,  the 
majority  of  the  descriptions  which  we  have  met  with. 

Before  referring  further  to  the  photographs,  it  may  be 
well  to  advert  to  a subject  the  discussion  of  which  has 
occupied  some  portion  of  our  columns  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  in  relation  to  which  we  are  asked  in  the  present 
number  for  specific  explanations  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  make  a selection  of  the 
worthiest  examples  of  photography  to  fill  the  space  avail- 
able, having  completed  their  work,  at  once  notified  photo- 
graphers that  they  might  withdraw  the  contributions  not 
found  worthy,  or  for  which  there  was  insufficient  space. 
The  inevitable  disappointment  followed : similar  dis- 

appointment always  has  followed,  and  probably  always  will 
follow,  on  similar  occasions.  Many  contributors  felt  dis- 
appointed that  all  their  pictures  were  not  retained,  and 
others  discovered  that  the  rejected  contributions  were  the 
very  pictures  which  themselves  and  their  friends  had  most 
highly  admired.  The  care  and  capacity,  or  the  motives,  of 
the  Committee  in  such  cases  are  at  once  suspected : their 
judgment  is  at  fault,  or  some  sinister  motive  is  at  work, 
ihis  kind  of  dissatisfaction  is  probably  very  natural,  it  is 
certainly  very  common.  We  know  something  personally  of 
the  thankless  character  of  juridical  labours  in  exhibitions 
of  this  kind  : hard  and  anxious  labours  are  rewarded  at 
times  by  hard  and  virulent  abuse,  generally  by  distrust, 
and  rarely  or  ever  by  gratitude.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
rumours  of  dissatisfaction  assumed  a more  specific  form, 
and  it  was  distinctly  suggested  that  one  of  the  Committee 


| who  had  attained  a very  high  position  in  the  most  artistic 
1 branch  of  photography  had  suppressed  the  works  most 
likely  to  compete  with  his  own  productions.  All  these 
rumours  prove,  on  a little  examination,  to  be  utterly 
groundless.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Peter  Le  Neve  Foster 
in  our  present  issue  satisfactorily  explains  and  justifies 
the  general  position  of  the  Committee;  but  we  may 
add  a few  further  comments,  the  result  of  personal  in- 
vestigation and  enquiry,  in  order  to  show  that  the  principles 
which  directed  the  selections  of  the  Committee  most  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  photography  and  photographers,  that 
their  work  is  thoroughly  well  done,  aud  that  rumours  of 
personal  motives  are  altogether  without  foundation. 

To  dispose  of  the  latter  point  first,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  state  that  the  Committee  do  not  exhibit  at  all.  That 
the  interest  of  the  Exhibition  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  display  of  some  of  Dr.  Diamond’s  photo- 
graphs, unsurpassed  in  their  special  branches,  aud  by  some 
of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  grand  sea  and  cloud  pictures  and 
large  portrait  studies,  there  cannot  be  a doubt ; but  there 
cannot  be  less  doubt  that,  in  refraining  from  exhibiting, 
these  gentlemen  take  the  highest  and  most  unchallengeable 
position,  and  become,  like  Cmsar's  wife,  not  only  pure,  but 
beyond  suspicion. 

In  doing  justice  to  photography  and  photographers,  the 
Committee  had  three  considerations  in  view ; they  had  to 
secure  excellence,  novelty,  and  a fair  distribution  of  space  ; 
and  their  general  aim  would  not  have  been  secured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  any  one  of  these  considerations.  We  believe 
that,  as  a rule,  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  relatiou 
to  the  first.  Photographers  generally  sent  their  best  work, 
and  much  good  work  was  contributed.  Too  often,  however, 
the  element  of  novelty  seemed  to  have  been  altogether  dis- 
regarded. In  many  cases  the  pictures  sent  in  had  been 
displayed  at  every  exhibition  held  for  a year  or  two  past; 
many  had  been  published,  advertised,  and  sold  largely ; 
some  had  been  in  show-cases,  or  used  as  advertisements. 
The  justification  offered  by  the  contributors  of  such  pictures 
we  know  will  be,  that  novelty  was  not  made  a condition  of 
acceptance,  and  that  if  it  had  been,  the  long  unfavourable 
season  would  have  rendered  novelty  absolutely  unattainable. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  whilst  the  absolute 
novelty  which  will  be  demanded  in  the  subsequent  anuual 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  was  not  made  an  imperative  con- 
dition here,  yet  novelty  is  at  all  exhibitions  a desirable,  if  uot 
an  inexorable  condition,  and  that  of  two  pictures  equally 
excellent,  that  which  was  new,  or,  if  not  new,  that  wliicti 
had  been  least  frequently  exhibited,  would  be  selected. 
That  the  importance  of  sending  new  pictures  has  not  been 
appreciated  by  many  photographers  is  tolerably  certain ; 
but  after  a very  little  reflection  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  exhibition  of  old  and  familiar  pictures  must  completely 
defeat  the  end  of  the  contributors  themselves.  Visitors  to 
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the  photographic  department  seeing  a number  of  pictures 
with  which  they  were  familiar  would  quickly  lose  interest 
in  the  display.  The  press  critics  generally,  from  whom,  at 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  exhibitors  hope  for  notice,  seeing 
pictures  which  they  had  noticed  at  other  exhibitions,  would 
ass  the  matter  by  as  stale,  and,  therefore,  without  interest, 
or  these,  and  a variety  of  other  tolerably  self-evident 
reasons,  some  degree  of  novelty  becomes  a condition  of  vital 
importance  to  photographers  themselves,  without  stipula- 
tions from  the  authorities.  Absolute  novelty  was  probably 
impossible  this  year,  and  it  was  not  made  a condition,  as 
in  future  years  it  will  be  ; but  wherever  it  could  be  found 
combined  with  sufficient  excellence,  it  was  a recommendation 
which  secured  the  selection  of  the  Committee.  We  may 
add  another  hint  to  photographers  : novelty  and  excellence 
in  'some  cases  fail  to  secure  pictures  a position  if  these 
qualities  are  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  the  trade  element. 
We  understand  that  some  of  the  rejections  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  contributions  were  clearly  trade  advertisements, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  best  justification  of  the  Committee  will  be  found  in 
the  accomplished  fact.  Within  a fortnight  the  display  will 
be  open  to  the  public,  and  we  shall  not  anticipate  by 
entering  into  details  now.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
we  feel  sure  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  induced, 
by  adverse  rumour,  to  express  doubts,  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  result  as  it  stands.  We  repeat,  that  the  collec- 
tion of  photographs  is  a very  fine  one  indeed,  well  selected, 
and  admirably  hung.  There  are  five  bays  or  panels  devoted 
to  photographs,  each  about  twenty  feet  wide  by  sixteen  or 
eighte  n feet  high,  and  in  each  of  these  are  hung,  in  very 
effective  order,  from  sixty  to  seventy  pictures,  all  more  or 
less  excellent,  some  very  fine  indeed,  and  many  of  the  best 
quite  new.  We  miss  the  works  of  some  we  should  have 
liked  to  see  present ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  selection  is 
admirably  representative,  as  well  as  of  great  excellence,  and 
the  general  arrangement  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


THE  WET  PROCESS  WITHOUT  DARK  ROOM 
OR  TENT. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  for  a moment  that  if  the  wet 
process  could  be  worked  in  the  field  as  easily  as  dry  plates, 
and  involved  as  little  trouble  in  packiug  and  carriage  of 
appliances,  dry-plate  photography  might,  except  for  very 
special  purposes,  soon  be  numbered  amongst  the  extinct 
arts.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the 
wet  process  possible  without  a tent,  and  many  ingenious 
contrivances  have  been  devised  to  permit  the  preparation 
of  a plate,  and  its  transport  through  its  various  phases  until 
it  emerged  as  a negative,  under  perfect  shelter  from  light ; 
and  some  of  these  have  had  so  much  promise  that  we 
have  been  surprised  that  they  have  been  received  with  so 
little  attention  or  favour  by  the  photographic  public. 
Tents,  manipulating  boxes,  and  manipulating  cameras,  all 
possess  the  cardinal  objection  of  involving  troublesome 
package,  bulk,  and  weight,  and,  worse  than  these,  of  in- 
volving much  discomfort  in  manipulating.  With  the  head 
enveloped  in  a hood,  as  in  Archer’s  camera,  the  arms  both 
engaged  inside  a box,  and  held  there  with  sleeves,  or  the 
whole  figure  inside  a small  tent,  there  arc  many  discomforts 
and  inconveniences  besides  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  the 
bull,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher’s Lck  not r.  But  in  spite  of  these  things,  the 
seductive  facility  of  the  wet  process,  the  charm  of  knowing 
the  quality  of  the  negative  just  exposed,  the  opportunity 
of  trying  again  when  any  form  of  defect  is  noted  in  the 
negative ; these,  and  many  other  advantages,  induce  many 
photographers  to  bear  the  fardels  of  the  wet  process,  and 
groan  and  sweat  under  the  weary  load  of  impedimenta  it 
involves. 

The  very  ingenious  combination  of  camera,  baths,  and 
protecting  plate  carrier,  described  some  years  ago  in  our 
pages  by  Mr.  Barrett;  the  photo-carnera-lucida,  a some- 


what similar  arrangement,  described  more  recently  by  Mr. 
W.  Whiting ; the  miniature  apparatus  of  Dubroni ; and 
some  similar  contrivances  for  working  wet  plates  in  day- 
light without  a tent,  have  failed  to  impress  photographers 
with  their  practicability ; from  what  cause  we  cannot 
precisely  say ; but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  expressed 
objections,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  contact 
between  the  silver  bath  and  the  developer,  being  conveyed 
by  the  portions  of  the  apparatus  holding  the  plate.  That 
such  a danger  was  by  no  means  a necessity  we  are  satisfied, 
if  ordinary  care  were  used  in  the  operations,  the  experi- 
ences of  Mr.  Barrett,  a trustworthy  amateur,  aud  that  of 
Mr.  Whiting,  both  bearing  full  testimony  to  this  fact. 
But  fear  of  this,  fear  of  the  trouble  of  the  operations,  or 
of  the  apparent  complications  of  the  apparatus,  or  of 
other  undefined  troubles,  have  served  to  prevent  the 
contrivances  coming  into  use. 

Mr.  Edwards  proposes  to  effect  the  desirable  end  in 
question  by  simpler  contrivances  than  those  hitherto  pro- 
posed, and  by  means  of  apparatus  sufficiently  efficient 
to  silence  all  objections,  and  captivate  the  most 
indifferent  or  unbelieving.  There  appears  to  be  neither 
difficulty  nor  risk  of  any  kind  in  the  system  of  working  he 
proposes.  The  new  appliances  consist  of  a silver  bath 
and  a developing  bath.  These,  and  a new  camera  back, 
are  all  the  new  apparatus  required.  The  silver  bath  con- 
sists of  a flat  bath  of  well-seasoned  wood,  lined  with  a 
neutral  water-tight  material,  having  at  one  end  a well  con- 
taining the  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A plate  having 
been  coated  aud  placed  in  the  flat  bath,  is  protected  from 
the  light  by  the  new  camera  back,  which  slides  into  a 
groove  so  as  to  cover  the  flat  bath.  The  solution  from 
the  well  is  suffered  to  flow  over  the  plate,  and  remain  a 
sufficient  time  to  excite  the  film  properly.  The  bath  being 
then  placed  in  a vertical  position,  the  solution  flows  back 
into  the  well,  and  the  plate  is  left  a few  seconds  to  drain. 
A very  clever  contrivance  in  connection  with  the  appa- 
ratus next  comes  into  play : the  bottom  of  the  flat  bath 
consists  of  a sheet  of  pure  india-rubber,  which,  being 
elastic,  permits  the  plate  to  be  pushed  forward  into  the 
camera  back,  the  slide  of  which  has  been  withdrawn  to 
permit  the  plate  to  be  passed  into  it.  The  slide  is  again 
closed,  and  the  camera  back  containing  the  excited 
plate  withdrawn,  which,  having  been  exposed,  is  ready  for 
transfer  to  another  flat  bath  for  development.  This,  also, 
consists  of  well  seasoned  mahogany,  rendered  neutral  and 
water-tight.  Its  bottom  consists  of  lion-actinic  glass,  and 
it  lias  a sliding  cover  of  non-actinic  glass.  The  camera 
back  having  been  placed  in  a groove  over  the  dish  or  bath, 
the  yellow  glass  top  is  withdrawn,  and  the  slide  of  the 
camera  back  being  also  withdrawn,  the  plate  drops  flat 
into  the  bath.  The  yellow  glass  cover  is  now  again  closed, 
and  the  camera  back  removed.  At  the  side  of  the  flat 
wooden  bath  is  -a  cell,  into  which  a developer  is  poured. 
This  cell  is  ingeniously  arranged  with  an  aperture  formed 
of  a double  elbow  or  zig-zag,  which  a fluid  can  readily  flow 
over,  but  which  is  an  effectual  protection  from  light. 
The  developer  is  thus  easily  made  to  flow  over  the  plate, 
and,  as  top  and  bottom  of  the  bath  consist  of  yellow  glass, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  watching  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  developer  used  by  Mr.  Edwards  is  that  he  recently 
described  in  our  pages,  consisting  of  a few  drops  of  a con- 
centrated solution  of  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  added 
to  a solution  of  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  the  two 
being  mixed  when  required.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  this  developer  consists  in  its  deliberate  action  permitting 
time  for  watching  the  precise  result  required.  When  the 
negative  is  seen  to  be  sufficiently  developed,  the  iron  solu- 
tion is  poured  off,  and  a little  of  the  acetic  acid  and  water 
applied,  which  at  once  effectually  arrests  development. 
The  plate  can  then  be  removed  from  the  bath  in  daylight 
without  risk  of  injury,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  box  with- 
out washing,  to  be  dealt  with  at  home  at  leisure. 
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The  simplicity,  compactness,  and  efficiency  of  the  appa 
ratus,  and  of  the  operations,  appear  in  all  respects  to  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  Edwards  has  produced  a negative 
in  the  diniDg-room  of  our  residence  with  perfect  ease  and 
perfect  success,  as  he  also  produced  one  before  the  South 
London  Society  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  With 
ordinary  care  there  appears  to  be  neither  risk  of  stain  nor 
failure,  all  the  operations  being  as  easily  and  safely  prac- 
ticable in  a sitting-room  as  in  the  open  field.  There  is  no 
risk  of  injury  to  or  contact  between  the  solutions,  and 
everything  appears . under  control  as  perfect  as  that 
obtained  in  working  in  a dark-room,  so  that  amateurs  at 
home,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  will  find  the  new  apparatus  a 
very  valuable  accession  to  the  operating  facilities. 

o 

OBITUARY.— T.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

With  very  deep  regret  wc  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  amongst  the  veterans  of  photo- 
graphy, our  task  being  rendered  more  painful  and  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  in  doing  so  we  have  to  speak  of  the  loss  of 
a very  highly  esteemed  personal  friend  On  Wednesday 
week,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Richard 
Williams,  of  Regent  Street,  died  at  his  residence,  Sellers 
Hall,  Finchley.  Just  two  years  ago  Mr.  Williams,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  imperfect  health,  was  stricken 
down  by  serious  illness,  which  rendered  his  immediate  and 
complete  retirement  from  business  imperative,  his  disease 
being  pronounced  incurable,  and  even  temporary  prolonga- 
tion of  life  depended  upon  perfect  rest  and  con  ;tant  care. 
These  conditions  being  at  once  secured,  partial  restoration 
followed,  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  having 
been  marked  by  interchange  of  hope  and  fear,  recovery  and 
relapse,  general  weakness  increasing  until  the  end  came. 

Mr.  Williams  was  one  of  the  earliest  photographic  por- 
traitists, his  connection  with  the  art  commencing  immediately 
after  its  birth,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  year 
1840  M.  Claudet  commenced  professional  portraiture  by  the 
Daguerreotype  process  in  London,  and  shortly  after  he  com- 
menced, Mr.  Williams,  then  a youth  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
entered  his  establishment,  the  especial  duties  for  which  he 
was  intended  being  those  of  book-keeper  and  assistant  in 
the  reception  room.  Very  soon,  however,  his  skill  and  taste 
led  him  to  take  part  in  the  operative  and  artistic  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment,  and  he  developed  a rare  talent 
for  tinting  Daguerreotypes  with  the  powder  colours  then  just 
introduced.  After  spending  a few  years  in  M.  Claudet’s 
establishment,  and  acquiring  high  skill  in  different  branches, 
he  left,  and  was  for  a time  successfnlly  engaged  in  the 
studios  of  Beard  and  Henneman.  It  was  in  West  Square, 
Lambeth,  where,  in  a modest  way,  Mr.  Wdiiams  had  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  that  he  first  obtained 
the  attention  of  the  art  world  as  a photographer  of  very 
unusually  fine  taste  and  skill,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  then 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  being  one  of  his  earliest 
patrons.  From  this  time  his  career  began  to  be  one  of  rapid 
and  complete  success;  the  unpretending  little  Lambeth 
Square  being  not  uufrequently  blocked  with  a dozen  car- 
riages awaiting  the  visitors  at  Mr.  Williams’  studio.  About 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Williams  removed  to 
Regent  Street,  where  he  built  a studio,  the  excellence  of  his 
results  and  the  success  attendant  thereon  having  in  no  wise 
declined.  Two  years  ago,  when  his  health  failed,  he  was 
joined  in  partnership  bv  Mr.  W.  Maylaud,  of  Cambridge, 
a gentleman  whose  delicacy  of  taste  and  especial  skill 
accorded  in  a singular  degree  with  the  qualities  which  had 
attained  for  Mr.  Williams  such  a high  position  in  the  ranks 
of  photographic  portraitists.  The  Regent  Street  establish- 
ment was  thus  enabled  to  maintain,  without  diminution  or 
change,  its  prestige  in  the  special  branches  of  portraiture 
ru  which  Mr.  Williams  had  for  years  stood  facile  princeps 
J'he  chief  influence  exercised  by  Mr.  Williams  on  photo- 
graphy consisted,  not  in  making  discoveries  or  initiating 
novelties,  not  in  communications  to  societies  or  articles  in 
journals,  but  in  the  force  of  a great  example.  II is  produc- 


tions were  always  something  to  work  up  to,  and  for  many 
years  seemed  to  present  to  the  majority  of  portraitists  a 
piunacle  of  excellence  altogether  unattainable,  dependent 
upon  occult  causes,  the  arcana  of  which  were  impenetrable. 
Mr.  \\  illiams  was,  however,  an  originator.  To  him,  if  wo 
are  not  mistaken,  photographers  are  indebted  for  the  simplo 
suggestion  of  iodizing  the  nitrate  bath,  instead  ot  spoiling 
the  first  lew  plates  immersed  into  the  uniodized  solution. 
He  was  the  first  also  to  produce  the  charming  subject  stereo 
slides  which  had  at  one  time  such  a rage.  Groups  and 
rustic  scenes,  often  combined  of  properties  arranged  in  his 
studio,  yet  managed  with  such  consummate  skill  and  feeling 
for  nature  that,  even  with  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the 
stereoscope,  no  discrepancy  or  lack  of  truth  and  keeping  was 
perceptible  to  the  closest  observers  of  nature.  First  in 
Daguerreotype,  and  afterwards  on  paper,  these  charming 
studies  had  for  a time  a high  popularity,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  same  class  of  work  became  vulgarized  by  imitation, 
and  scarcely  remunerative  from  competition,  that  it  was 
abandoned  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
wore  completely  to  his  especial  forte,  portraiture,  in  which 
he  attained  a higher  and  more  remunerative  success  than 
probably  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Daguerreotypes 
of  Mr.  Williams  were  distinguished  by  the  combination,  in 
their  highest  possible  forms,  of  brilliancy  and  delicacy  ; and 
precisely  the  same  qualities  distinguished  his  paper  pictures. 
The  especial  class  of  portraits  which  have  been  associated 
with  his  name  for  years  is  the  whole-plate  vignette,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  head  and  bust  only.  These  were  aivvays 
remarkable  for  the  singular  roundness  and  perfection  of  the 
modelling,  the  solidity  united  to  exquisite  delicacy,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  vignetting.  As  a rule,  bis  work  possessed, 
in  virtue  of  excellent  lighting  and  skilful  photographic 
management,  the  rich  delicate  modelling  with  which  photo- 
graphers are  now  familiar  as  the  result  of  retouching  the 
negative.  A fine  perception  in  selecting  always  the  most 
beautiful  aspect  of  a head,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  and  arrangement  which  would  render  it  at 
once  the  most  picturesque  and  characteristic,  were  also 
amongst  the  essential  elements  of  his  success  and  reputation. 

Great  excellence  and  complete  success  in  any  art  generally 
depend  upon  a combination  of  qualities  ; but,  probably,  to 
no  one  quality  did  Mr.  Williams  owe  so  much  of  his  success 
as  his  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste,  his  fastidious  demand  for 
faultlessness  within  the  range  of  his  perception.  No  result 
was  good  enough  which  was  not  the  best  attainable.  In  a 
business  returning  five  or  six  thousands  of  pounds  per 
annum,  rarely  a picture  was  permitted  to  be  sent  out  which 
had  not  passed  under  his  eye.  We  have  seen  him  throw 
aside  ten  out  of  a dozen  whole-plate  vignettes  sent  in  by  the 
printer,  in  which  scarcely  any  fault  was  perceptible ; but 
the  shape,  gradation,  or  the  extent  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  vignetting  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard,  or  the 
precise  depth  or  tint  might  be  improved;  and  if  improve- 
ment were  possible,  the  print  was  ruthlessly  condemned. 
This  precision  and  fastidiousness  of  taste  governed  the  whole 
of  his  work.  No  anxiety  to  do  business  would  induce  him 
to  try  sitters  in  bad  light,  when  good  negatives  were  impos- 
sible. The  issue  of  such  a course  is  instructive  : few  por- 
traitists have  ever  attained  such  high  rates  for  their  work,  or 
have  had  such  an  extensive  first-class  connection. 

To  skill,  precision,  and  taste,  Mr.  Williams  added  sin- 
gularly winning  and  graceful  personal  qualities.  Gentle, 
conciliatory,  and  amiable,  he  everywhere  created  a favourable 
impression.  A keen  lover  of  nature,  of  poetic  temperament, 
and  contemplative  habits,  his  chief  pleasure  beside  photo- 
graphy and  art  consisted  in  horticultural  pursuits.  The 
loss  to  photography  and  to  his  friends  is  great,  and  it  is 
scarcely  mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  success  induced — as 
it  should  not  do,  but  too  often,  alas!  does — too  close,  too 
anxious,  and  too  protracted  attention  to  duty,  and  too  much 
neglect  of  personal  comfort,  rest,  and  restoration,  and  thus 
cut  short  in  its  prime  a life  that  might  have  been  long, 
happy,  and  useful. 
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THE  “EDINBURGH  REVIEW”  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An  interesting,  but  scarcely  sufficiently  accurate  or  com- 
prehensive, article  on  the  “ Applications  of  Photography,” 
appears  in  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  just  issued. 
In  making  some  extracts  from  the  article,  we  shall  inci- 
dentally point  out  some  of  its  omissions  or  errors,  without 
undertaking,  however,  to  supply  all  its  shortcomings.  At 
the  outset  we  may  remark  that  in  any  sketch  of  the  history 
of  photo-mechanical  and  permanent  printing  processes, 
and  of  their  present  applications,  it  is  singular  to  miss  the 
names  of  Poitevin,  Osborn,  Swan,  and  others,  and  very 
odd  to  find  omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  processes  of 
Dallas,  Albert,  Fruwirth,  and  others  who  have  been  work- 
ing of  late  years  with  such  assiduity  and  success  in  com- 
bining the  capacities  of  photography  and  the  printing 
press.  The  writer  commences  by  remarking  that  “ any 
real  scientific  discovery,  however  barren  in  practical  bear- 
ing it  may  appear  at  the  moment,  is  certain,  in  the  long 
run,  to  lead  to  many  other  inventions,  and  to  set  in  motion 
other  appliances,  which  heretofore  only  seemed  to  be 
awaiting  the  new  influence.  The  machinery,  so  to  speak, 
rests  idle  for  the  want  of  some  cog  or  spring  to  complete 
its  action.  Among  the  more  recent  examples  of  a latent 
want,  the  supply  of  which  has  given  a start  to  many  a new 
art,  and  has  revolutionised  others,  may  be  considered 
photography.  The  instantaneous  draughtsman,  ever  ready, 
working  with  absolute  truth  both  by  night  and  day  (for  by 
the  addition  of  highly  sensitive  paper  the  aid  of  the  sun 
can  now  be  dispensed  with),  catches  and  registers  the 
scientific  data  of  the  astronomer,  and  the  meteorologist, 
seizes  the  wonders,  and  renders  patent  to  the  eye  the 
hidden  world  opened  up  to  us  by  the  photo-microsco- 
ist ; and  where  there  is  excess  of  light  which  blinds  the 
uman  eye,  Sol  paints  himself  with  his  own  beam,  with 
lineaments  so  accurate  from  day  to  day,  that  the  scientific 
watcher  is  only  now  beginning  to  discover  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  great  luminary. 

When  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre  simultaneously  dis 
covered  the  power  of  the  pencil  of  light  to  paint  an  image 
on  a tablet  as  quickly  as  it  flashes  upon  the  retina  of  the 
eye,*  great  were  the  predictions  of  the  part  the  new  dis 
covery  would  play  in  the  field  of  science  and  art ; but  the 
wildest  anticipations  have  already  been  surpassed  in  less 
than  forty  years  since  the  original  discovery,  and  every 
day  is  adding  to  the  number  of  the  wonders  it  is  opening 
before  us.  It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  sketch,  with 
a light  hand,  the  many  valuable  arts  and  the  curious 
appliances  which  this  beautiful  discovery  has  suggested  to 
the  scientific  worker,  the  artist,  and  the  manufacturer. 
So  rapid  are  the  changes,  and  so  great,  from  day  to  day, 
are  the  improvements,  that  we  can  only  treat  it  as  a pro- 
gressive art,  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension.” 

After  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  photograph  in 
silver  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion, he  proceeds: — 

“ It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was 
fully  alive  to  this  shortcoming  in  his  great  invention,  and, 
as  long  ago  as  1852,  was  anxious  to  find  some  means  by 
which  permanence  could  be  given  to  sun-pictures.  In 
casting  about  to  find  some  means  by  which  engraved 
plates  could  be  taken  directly  from  the  photographic 
negative,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a discovery  made 
by  Mr.  Mongo  Ponton  a short  time  before,  apparently  by 
accident,  that  bichromate  of  potash  became  darker  in 
colour  when  exposed  to  the  light.  The  photogenic  quality 
of  this  salt  at  once  struck  his  acute  mind  as  the  means  of 
solving  the  problem.  After  many  experiments  he  found 
that  bichromatized  gelatine  or  gum,  upon  exposure  to 

* It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  hypercritical  to  point  out  errors  of  exaggera. 
tion,  but  it  is  not  a fact  that  this  rapidity  was  so  discovered.  The  Daguerreo- 
type, as  discovered  by  M.  Daguerre,  required  an  exposure  of  some  minutes  ; 
and  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  Mr.  Talbot  was  not  more  rapid.  The 
discovery  of  the  instantaneous  possibilities  of  photography  was  due  to  sub- 
sequent labours. — Ed.  Photo  News. 


light,  became  insoluble  in  water,  and  that  a plate  could  be 
prepared  with  this  material,  from  which  all  those  parts  de 
barred  from  the  light  might  be  dissolved  away.  This 
discovery  was  the  germ  of  numerous  allied  processes  which 
have  revolutionized  the  engraver’s  art,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  a most  important  effect  upon  the  illustrations 
of  our  literature,  and,  indeed,  upon  pictorial  art  generally, 
inasmuch  as  we  need  no  longer  depend  upon  line  en- 
graving, woodcutting,  or  lithography,  nature  herself  re- 
producing her  own  drawings  at  a cost  infinitely  less  than 
we  have  hitherto  paid  for  inferior  productions  of  the 
human  hand. 

“ Among  the  numerous  patents  that  have  been  taken 
out  of  late  years  for  utilising  by  this  means  the  sunbeam 
as  an  engraver,  we  name,  as  practically  established,  the 
different  processes  known  as  Autotype,  Woodburytype,  and 
Heliotype.  We  wish  to  refer  to  these  three  processes  first 
as  the  only  ones  capable  of  giving,  with  commercial 
success,  copies  of  photographs,  pictures,  and  drawings 
whose  delicacy  of  half-tone  in  a graduated  tint  is  their  chief 
beauty,  and  this  cannot  be  produced  with  equal  success 
by  line  engraving,  lithography,  or  mezzotinto.” 

The  process  of  photo-relief  printing  having  been  de- 
scribed, the  writer  goes  on : — 

“ Already  some  excellent  specimens  of  its  work  have 
issued  from  the  press,  among  which  we  may  mention 
‘ Viardot’s  Wonders  of  European  Art,’  which  contain  six- 
teen impressions  by  this  process,  with  eleven  woodcuts- 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  sufficiently  striking  to 
even  the  uninitiated  in  art.  * Crossing  the  Stream,’  by 
Claude,  gives  the  golden  haze  of  the  Italian  distance  with 
a delicacy  which  is  perfectly  unapproachable  by  any 
system  of  engraving,  whilst  the  shadows  possess  a depth 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Again,  the  copy  of 
Vandyck’s  noble  portrait,  in  the  Louvre,  of  Charles  I., 
habited  in  Cavalier  costume,  is  an  exquisite  example  of  its 
power  to  render  the  teuderest  details  and  the  most  power- 
ful shadows  with  wonderful  effect.  The  ink  used — or, 
rather,  we  should  say,  the  pigment — is  of  a very  warm, 
dark  chocolate  tint,  and  of  a flowing  character,  which 
gives  a rich  glow  to  all  the  shadows,  contrasting  powerfully 
with  the  harsh  blacks  of  the  woodcuts  in  the  same  volume. 
The  small  expense  at  which  these  delicate  copies  can  be 
made  will,  we  fancy,  give  the  process  a great  advantage  in 
the  illustration  of  books.  The  only  drawback,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  to  its  being  applied  to  cheap  literature,  is  the 
necessity  to  mount  the  prints  upon  card  or  other  stiff 
paper,  their  borders  being  destroyed  by  the  nature  of  the 
process,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  spills  all  the 
superfluous  ink  over  the  margin,  consequently  trimming 
aud  mounting  are  necessary.  Unless  this  difficulty  is 
overcome,  we  fear  the  process  will  be  confined  to  the 
more  expensive  class  of  works.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  size  of  the  prints  produced  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  which  is  comparatively  small;  but  wo 
understand  this  size  is  about  to  be  increased. 

“ The  action  of  light  is  necessary  to  produce  the  chemical 
effect  upon  the  bicromatized  gelatine,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  accomplish  this  by  artificial  means.  The  company 
working  this  process  have  been  employing  a powerful 
electric  apparatus,  worked  by  a gas  engine,  which  gives  a 
speed  of  400  revolutions  a minute  to  a revolving  armature, 
which  rotates  inside  a number  of  permanent  magnets,  and 
yields  a light  of  great  intensity.  It  is  far,  however,  from 
being  a substitute  for  the  solar  ray,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  a 
good  impression  from  an  ordinary  negative  is  produced  by 
t he  former  in  ten  minutes,  the  electric  light  requires  three 
hours  to  yield  the  same  result.  But  this  is  an  advance 
upon  the  lime-light,  which  necessitated  an  exposure  of 
even  double  this  time.  In  the  dark  winter  weather,  when 
the  sun  is  sometimes  hidden  for  weeks,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  electric  light  will  find  constant  employment.  In  night- 
work,  again,  it  will  be  ready,  thus  affording  employment 
upon  works  which  otherwise  would  be  delayed  for  want 
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of  daylight.  Already  several  works  have  been  illustrated 
by  the  Woodburytype  process,  and  are  familiar  in  our 
drawing- rooms ; the  pictures  are  easily  mistaken  for 
photographs,  and  are  far  more  delicate  and  effective  thau 
the  best  steel  engravings,  at  a co3t  almost  nominal ; a 
good-sized  picture  being  reproduced  at  less  than  a fathing 
a copy.  After  a long  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  this 
method  of  reproducing  the  most  delicate  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, &c.,  may  be  considered  a commercial  success,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  have  a material  effect  upon 
the  engraver’s  art,  which,  with  some  limitations  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  it  must  in  course  of  time  greatly 
supersede.  (To  be  continued.) 

© 

A FEW  HINTS  WOPvTH  KNOWING. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

An  interesting  leader,  treating  on  the  intensification  of 
negatives,  which  appeared  in  the  News  of  last  week,  reminds 
me  that  I have  hitherto  omitted  publishing  particulars  of  a 
method  of  strengthening  fixed  negatives,  which  for  several 
years  I have  practised  with  unvarying  success.  The  process 
in  its  general  details  is  by  no  means  novel ; there  is,  however, 
a notable  point  of  divergence  from  the  original,  which  will, 
probably,  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  which, 
in  due  course,  I purpose  directing  attention. 

Occasionally  I receive  from  customers  parcels  of  negatives 
in  an  unvarnished  state,  accompanied  with  a request  that, 
if  requisite,  they  might  be  further  intensified.  But,  in 
addition  to  a lack  of  the  proper  strength,  I perceive  in  some 
of  the  negatives  sent  me,  that  deficiency  of  detail  which  is 
common  to  all  under-exposed  plates ; and  to  remedy  the 
defects  as  far  as  after-treatment  is  capable  of  effecting,  I 
proceed  as  follows  : — 

First.  With  a small  brush  I lay  on  a rim  of  varnish 
around  the  four  edges  of  the  plate,  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  film  slipping  during  subsequent  operations. 
I then  proceed  to  loosen  the  pores  of  the  collodion  surface 
by  flooding  it  with  water.  Draining  the  water  off,  I replace 
it  with  a two-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
allow  this  to  remain  on  the  plate  about  one  minute.  This 
last  operation  I execute  in  the  dark  chamber.  I then  expose 
the  plate  to  daylight  for  two  or  three  seconds,  and  wash  the 
iodide  solution  thoroughly  off.  A pyro  solution  composed 
of  — 

Pyro 2 grains 

Citric  acid 3 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces 

is  then  poured  on  and  off  the  plate,  when  a drop  or  two  of 
a 20-grain  silver  solution  is  added  to  the  redeveloper,  and 
the  intensification  is  proceeded  with  in  the  brightest  light 
available  short  of  direct  sunshine. 

The  results  are  often  surprising  : details  before  invisible 
come  strongly  out,  and  the  negative  gains  in  printing 
strength  very  rapidly.  In  some  instances  it  is  advisable  to 
go  through  the  whole  of  the  operations  as  I have  described 
them  a second  time,  but  recourse  to  this  available  contin- 
gency is  not  often  needed.  For  instantaneous  photography 
this  mode  of  strengthening  negatives  would  prove  of  con- 
siderable value.  I scarce  need  add  the  caution  that  the 
negative  must  be  fixed  prior  to  its  being  subjected  to  the 
treatment. 

A word  respecting  the  novel  point  to  which  I have  before 
alluded.  I convert  the  surface  silver  into  an  iodide  in  the 
dark  room  ; the  usual  custom  observed  is  to  perform  this 
operation  in  open  daylight.  By  the  adoption  of  the  last 
described  course  the  iodide  of  silver  loses  those  magnetic 
properties  by  which  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  is  so  mate- 
rially aided.  The  force  of  this  remark  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a thought  b ing  directed  to  the  result  which 
follows  a prolonged  exposure  in  a very  intense  light.  Be- 
yond a certain  point  of  exposure  iodide  of  silver  must 
certainly  retrograde  in  its  powers  of  magnetic  attraction. 
By  applying  the  pyro  and  silver  to  the  plate  in  solar  light 


we  secure  actinic  aid  to  effect  reduction  on  the  weaker  parts 
of  the  negative.  A negative  must  be  very  weak  indeed 
which  remains  uninfluenced  by  the  treatment  1 have 
described. 

Apropos  of  weak  negatives,  a method  of  producing  com- 
paratively vigorous  prints  from  such  will  doubtless  prove  of 
interest  to  those  who  require  such  information.  Medium 
ltive’s,  coated  with  a fresh  and  full-bodied  albumen,  is  pre- 
ferable. Float  the  paper  not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  Print  in  very  diffused  light.  If  the  negathe  is 
one  of  extreme  weakness,  print  through  a sheet  of  white— or, 
what  is  better,  a sheet  of  lemon  colour— paper.  This  should’ 
be  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  negative.  The  picture  should  be  printed 
deeper  than  would  be  required  with  a stronger  negative. 
Tone  the  prints  in  a weak  gold  bath,  and,  whilst  toning, 
keep  the  picture  side  uppermost.  This  remark  includes  a 
hint  worth  noting,  as  a brilliant  print  and  tone  can  often 
be  secured  in  the  way  advised,  when  nasty  slatiness  would 
result  from  toning  the  printed  surface  downward.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  prints  tone  much  more  rapidly  face 
down  than  when  the  picture  side  is  kept  upwards.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  toning  in  batches  with  strong  gold 
baths  would  do  well  to  observe  this  hint,  and  tone  the 
earlier  lots  of  prints  face  uppermost,  a precaution  which 
would  ensure  a greater  uniformity  in  the  colour  of  the  prints 
they  produce. 

Writing  of  prints  reminds  me  of  a singular  bit  of  experi- 
ence recently  related  to  me  by  a very  intelligent  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  Middlerness,  of  Kelso.  For  a considerable 
length  of  time  he  had  been  troubled  with,  and  had  suffered 
much  pecuniary  loss  from,  metallic  spotting  of  his  prints. 
He  consulted  his  photographic  friends,  and  faithfully  tested 
each  remedy  they  prescribed,  but  success  lay  far  beyond.  At 
length,  in  forlorn  hope,  he  changed  his  toning  dish. 
Eureka  ! the  plague  ceased  from  that  moment.  On  reflec- 
tion, he  remembered  that  the  offending  dish  had  been  fre- 
quently used  in  the  operating  department,  and  doubtless 
the  crack-like,  unglazed  portions  of  the  porcelain  had  im- 
bibed the  reducing  agents,  which  subsequently  attacked 
and  spoiled  the  prints.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Middlerness 
has  provided  us  with  an  additional  illustrative  argument  to 
prove  that  on  little  points,  for  weal  or  woe,  important  results 
very  often  hang. 

The  season  advances  apace  when  amateurs,  with  tent  and 
satchel-camera,  will  be  roaming  amid  the  picturesque  of 
hill  and  dale  in  quest  of  those  little  ll  rustic  bits  ” which 
every  admirer  of  rural  nature  loves  so  fondly.  Let  me 
advise  those  ardent  hunters  to  add  to  their  takings  a few 
good  cloud  negatives,  as  the  process  of  combining  natural 
clouds  with  their  pictures  is  a more  simple  operation  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  way  to  do  it  I briefly  describe. 

The  sky  portion  of  the  picture  must,  of  course,  remain,  in 
the  onset,  white.  With  a clear  horizon,  where  no  buildings 
or  trees  obtrude,  a card,  with  arched  edge  laid  over  the  sky 
portion  of  the  negative,  will  suffice;  but  with  a well- 
wooded  landscape,  “ stopping-out  ” must  be  resorted  to  if 
the  sky  prints  through.  When  painting  around  the  edges 
of  foliage,  to  avoid  cutting  lines,  so  suggestive  of  scissors, 
the  hand  should  be  kept  in  a tutored  palsied  motion,  which 
causes  the  brush  to  describe  a serrated  movement.  So 
treated,  the  black  varnish  will  not  impair  the  softness  of  the 
outlines.  The  foreground  printed  satisfactorily,  the  print 
is  then  removed  to  another  frame,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  cloud  negative,  and  the  foreground  masked  with 
cardboard,  arched  at  its  outer  edge  as  before  advised.  By  a 
judicious  moving  and  placing  of  the  mask  as  the  printing 
proceeds,  atmosphere  and  distance  are  effectively  rendered. 
Or  clouds  might  be  produced  on  either  side,  to  compose 
with  the  picture,  by  blocking  out  the  unneeded  portions 
with  the  mask.  In  such  case,  the  white  parts  are  tinted 
when  the  print  is  finally  removed  from  the  frame.  Print- 
ing-in clouds  is  the  easiest  form  of  combination  printing  ; 
by  no  means  is  it  the  least  effective, 
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A NEW  METHOD  OF  WORKING  WET  PLATES 
WITHOUT  TENT  Oil  DARK  ROOM. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS.* 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy among  amateurs,  and  to  the  production  of  out-door 
pictures  by  professional  photographers,  has  always  been  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  a dark  tent  or  chamber  to  shield  the 
plate  from  daylight  during  the  operations  of  sensitizing 
and  developing. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography  attempts  have 
been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  or  invent  a light  and 
portable  substitute  for  the  dark  chamber  which  Is  ordin- 
arily used  by  the  operator  at  home.  Mr.  Scott  Archer — 
who  was  a true  inventor,  and  to  whose  fertile  brain  we  are 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  collodion  process,  but  for  most 
of  the  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  for  its  daily 
practice — saw  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  of 
finishing  the  plate,  or  developing  the  picture  before  re- 
moving the  camera ; and,  to  this  end,  designed  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  plate  was  manipulated  inside  the  camera, 
the  body  of  which  formed  a dark  box  which  served  for  this 
purpose.  This  contrivance  was,  however,  found  very  incon- 
venient in  many  respects,  while  it  necessarily  added  very 
much  to  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  field. 

Since  Mr.  Archer’s  time,  an  infinite  variety  of  dark  tents 
and  manipulating  boxes  have  been  invented,  some  of  which 
are  ingeniously  constructed  to  serve  the  required  purpose;  but 
all  are  open  to  some  objections  fatal  to  their  general  utility. 

The  portable  dark  chambers  hitherto  made  for  use  in  the 
field  are  of  two  classes : first,  those  in  which  the  plate  only 
is  protected  from  the  light ; and  secondly,  the  tent  in  which 
the  operator  himself  was  partially  or  wholly  enclosed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hands  of  the  operator  were  passed  into 
the  interior  of  the  box,  through  sleeves  made  of  some  dark 
material,  while  the  progress  of  development  was  examined 
through  a small  pane  of  yellow  glass  in  the  top  of  the  box, 
the  interior  being  lighted  by  a large  pane  of  yellow  glass 
in  the  front  of  the  box. 

I worked  for  several  years  with  a box  of  this  description, 
but  always  felt  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  not  seeing  perfectly  the  progress  of  the  operations 
going  on  inside  the  box,  and  from  the  fact  that  both  hands 
were  tied,  as  it  were,  to  the  box.  and  must  not  be  removed 
for  fear  of  injury  to  the  plate.  Besides,  a dark  chamber  of 
this  kind  could  only  be  used  for  very  small  plates.  When 
larger  sizes  of  photographs  were  required,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  devise  a different  form  of  dark  chamber,  which  should 
allow  of  greater  freedom  in  manipulating  the  plate. 

In  this  second  form  of  tent  the  operator  is  partially  or 
wholly  enveloped  in  the  tent,  which  is  made  as  much  as 
possible  to  resemble  the  dark  chamber  or  room  ordinarily 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  An  immense  variety  of 
tents  of  the  latter  kind  have  been  designed  and  brought 
into  use  for  out-door  photography,  and  at  the  present  time 
almost  every  landscape  photographer  has  his  own  pet  tent, 
fitted  up  to  suit  his  fancy  or  convenience.*  But,  notwith- 
standing the  great  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
and  the  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  efforts  to  over- 
come the  minor  difficulty  of  detail  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  portable  dark  tents,  there  has  always  remained 
this  one  serious  objection,  viz.,  the  extra  bulk  and  weight 
which  are  necessarily  added  to  the  apparatus  employed  in 
out-door  photography.  It  is,  as  I believe,  owing  solely  to 
this  “ weighty  ” objection  to  the  employment  of  a dark  tent, 
that  dry  processes  have  received  so  much  attention,  and  that 
such  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  a drv 
process  which  shall  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  wet 
collodion.  Without  going  into  the  much  discussed  question 
of  " wet  versus  dry,"  I think  I may  venture  to  assert  that 
this  perfect  dry  process  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Good  negatives  have  been  made  with  many  of  the  dry 
processes,  but  I think  all  who  have  had  experience  in  both 

* Raid  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  April  13. 


wet  and  dry  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  are  many  advan- 
tages in  the  wet  process  which  dry  plates  do  not  possess  ; 
not  the  least  amongst  these  I may  mention,  rapidity  of 
exposure,  development,  and  far  greater  certainty  of  result, 
without  the  extra  trouble  and  risk  in  preparing  and  keeping 
the  plates.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  dry  plates 
has  been  their  great  portability;  but  once  get  rid  of  the 
extra  impedimenta  needed  for  the  use  of  wet  plates  in  the 
field,  the  only  strong  point  in  favour  of  dry  plates  falls  to 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  reason  for  their  use  no  longer 
exists.  If  further  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  portraiture,  and  in  all  the  higher  branches 
of  photography,  the  wet  process  is  exclusively  employed. 

In  the  apparatus  which  will  be  shown  to  you  this  evening, 
this  question  of  portability  has  been  fully  considered  ; the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  mani- 
pulating wet  plates  in  the  field  being  little  more  than  that 
of  a couple  of  the  ordinary  double  backs  used  for  dry  plates. 

In  order  that  the  invention  should  be  of  perfect  utility,  I 
may  state  that  in  designing  this  apparatus  I considered  the 
conditions  of  success  to  be,  first,  extreme  portability ; second, 
convenience  in  working ; third,  perfection  of  result ; and  I 
think  I may  fairly  claim  that  this  invention  fulfils  each  of 
those  conditions.  I have  also  secured  the  minor  advantage 
that  the  hands  of  the  operator  are  not  stained  by  the 
chemicals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a detailed  description  ot  the 
complete  apparatus,  or  the  various  possible  modifications  of 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.  Full  details  will 
bo  found  in  the  specification  which  I have  filed  at  the  Patent 
Office. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  convey  in  a few  words  a 
clear  idea  of  the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance,  without 
explanatory  drawings  or  illustrations ; I will,  therefore, 
merely  state  that  the  various  parts  of  the  new  apparatus 
will  be  found  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  required  ; 
thus  the  method  employed  for  sensitizing  the  plates  I have 
found  in  practice  to  be  superior  and  easier  to  work  than 
the  ordinary  method  of  using  an  upright  dipping  bath. 
There  is  no  liability  to  accidents,  6uch  as  breaking  of  the 
dipper,  or  the  falling  off  of  the  plate,  while  much  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  nitiate  of  silver  solution  is  sufficient 
to  do  the  work  with  far  less  risk  of  stains. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  plan  adopted  for 
developing  the  plate.  I am  convinced  that  a few  trials 
will  prove  that  the  operations  both  of  sensitizing  and  deve- 
loping are  performed  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than 
they  can  be  by  the  ordinary  method  now  employed  in  the 
most  commodious  dark  room  or  tent. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  secure  the  best  possible  means  for 
working  the  wet  collodion  process  at  home  or  abroad,  with 
the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  at  will 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a dark  tent  or  room,  and 
work  in  the  open  dayligfct  without  risk  of  injury  to  the 
negatives. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  you  the  apparatus,  and  the 
mode  of  working,  I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
modification  1 have  made  in  the  iron  developer,  and  which 
will  be  found  ot  great  advantage  both  for  work  in  the  studio 
and  the  field. 

I have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron  for  making  the  developer,  but  as 
it  is  well  known  that  a solution  of  the  ordinary  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  lapidly  becomes  discoloured  aud  unfit 
for  use,  1 have  made  a compound  solution,  which,  1 
fin  1,  will  keep  perfectly  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
formula  for  this  compound  solution  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  photographic  papers,  but  as  some  present  may 
not  have  noticed  it,  and  as  I consider  it  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, I will  repeat  the  formula,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Common  sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  1 pound 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  ...  1 „ 

Sulphate  of  copper...  ...  ...  1 ounco 

Water  to  make  a saturated  solution. 
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This  solution  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  with  it 
a great  variety  of  iron  developers  of  any  strength  may  be 
made  at  a moment’s  notice.  To  use  it  for  out-door  work, 
proceed  as  follows  : — To  one  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  alcohol  ; this  I will 
call  solution  No.  1.  In  another  bottle  may  be  carried  one 
or  two  ounces  of  the  compound  iron  solution,  called  solu- 
tion No.  2.  When  required  to  develop  a plate,  add  a few 
drops  of  solution  No.  2 to  one  ounce  of  No.  1 solution  ; about 
thirty  drops  of  the  former  will  make  a capital  developer  for 
ordinary  work  (there  is,  however,  great  latitude  in  this 
respect).  A developer  suitable  for  a distant  well-lighted 
view  would  be  utterly  useless  for  rendering  the  detail  of  a 
mass  of  dark  foliage.  Very  much  depends  upon  using  a 
developer  suitable  to  the  subject. 

After  the  details  are  well  out  (and  I may  here  add  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  fogging  the  plate),  pour  away  the  deve- 
loper, and  rinse  the  plate  with  a small  quantity,  about  one 
ounce  of  No.  1 solution,  without  the  iron;  this  will  effectually 
stop  the  development  of  the  picture,  which  may  then  be 
exposed  to  sunlight  without  injury.  No  water  is  required 
for  washing.  The  negative  may  be  placed  in  a metal  or 
varnished  wood  plate-box  to  be  fixed  and  intensified  at  home 
at  leisure. 

The  above  method  will  be  found  very  convenient  when 
working  wet  plates  in  places  where  water  is  scarce,  and  will 
prove  especially  useful  with  the  apparetus  I am  now  about 
to  show  you. 

The  only  chemicals  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  the 
field  will  be  a bottle  of  each  of  the  above  solutions,  and  a 
bottle  of  collodion. 

I will  now  proceed  to  take  a negative  with  the  grapho- 
genic  apparatus.  I have  used  this  name  as  a distinctive 
title,  and  one  which  is  sufficiently  descriptive  to  serve  the 
purpose.  I have  reason  to  hope  that  this  little  contrivance 
will  prove  a boon  to  professional  photographers,  and  be  the 
means  of  awakening  renewed  interest  among  amateurs, 
many  of  whom,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  a dark 
room  or  tent,  havo  given  up  the  practice  of  our  fascinating 
art  science. 


visite.  I think  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  optician  to  give 
us  a lens  that  will  work  in  one-fourth  the  time  now 
required  for  our  ordinary  rapid  carte  lens  ; and,  if  the  same 
lens  be  used  for  enlarging,  any  little  distortion  in  tho 
original  negative  will  be  corrected  by  the  enlargement.  Of 
course,  theoretically,  this  will  only  apply  where  the 
enlargement  is  life  size,  but  I think  it  will,  also,  practically, 
to  all  sizes. 

This  is  a question  for  the  optician,  which  I do  not  profess 
to  be.  If,  however,  I am  right  in  my  surmise,  this  will  help 
us  over  our  first,  and  partly  over  our  second,  difficulty,  by 
shortening  the  time  of  sitting. 

Now  for  the  third  : the  coarseness  of  the  deposit.  The 
negatives  generally  recommended  for  enlargement  are  those 
termed  “ over-exposed  positives,”  developed  with  iron  on 
bromo-iodized  collodion.  This,  I think,  is  a mistake ; for 
if  we  put  such  a negative  under  the  microscope,  we  find  the 
image  formed  of  particles  of  silver  far  too  large  to  represent 
the  hair  and  fine  details  in  their  proper  proportion  in  a pic- 
ture (say)  of  three  quarter  inch  face.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
produce  a negative  suited  to  our  purpose — without  prolong- 
ing the  exposure — in  which  the  image  consists  practically 
of  a stain  instead  of  a deposit,  if  we  go  back  to  the  old 
pyro  development  on  simply  iodized,  not  bromo-iodized, 
collodion,  which  for  the  best  results  I certainly  recommend  ; 
but  it  must  be  used  under  its  most  favourable  conditions. 

I will  now  describe,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  it,  that  now  almost  obsolete  process. 
The  collodion  must,  of  course,  be  quite  structureless. 
I know  of  no  better  formula  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Hardwick  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  “ Photographic  Chem- 
istry.” For  the  pyroxyline — 

Sulphuric  acid,  s.g.  T845  ..  9 fluid  ounces 

Nitric  acid,  s.g.  1'457  ...  3 „ 

Water  2|  „ 

Cotton  ...  150  grains 

Immeise  for  ten  minutes,  at  a temperature  of  150°.  I have 
always  found  I have  got  on  better  by  using  two  drachms  less 
water  than  that  recommended  by  him. 

For  the  collodion — 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  SMALL  PORTRAIT 
NEGATIVES  SUITABLE  FOR  ENLARGING. 

BY  EDWARD  W.  FOXLEE.* 

Dcrino  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written  on  the 
production  of  enlargements  from  small  negatives  ; and  the 
recent  introduction  of  curved  and  concave  plate8  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  negatives  upon  has  induced  me  to 
offer  a few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

If  we  examine  a life-size  enlargement  from  a small  nega- 
tive, we  are  struck  with  its  coarse  and  uupleasant  appearance. 
In  the  case  of  a geutleman,  tho  beard,  instead  of  being  the 
same  thickness  as  in  life,  is  generally  represented  as  twine 
or  cord,  and  what  is  so  easily  noticeable  in  the  beard  applies 
more  or  less  to  all  parts  of  the  pictuie.  Why  is  this?  The 
answer,  I think,  is — firstly,  that  part  of  it  is  caused  by  the 
astigmation  unavoidably  introduced  in  flattening  the  field 
of  the  lens  with  which  the  negative  is  taken  ; secoudly,  by 
a slight  movement  of  tho  sitter  during  exposure  ; and, 
thirdly,  by  the  coarse  deposit  forming  the  image.  We  will 
now  consider  the  remedies  I propose  for  these  defects. 

First : the  astigmation.  If  we  consent  to  use  concave 
plates  for  our  negatives  we  at  once  get  rid  of  that,  as  the 
optician  can  give  us  a lens  almost  entirely  free  from  it,  and 
giving  the  most  perfect  definition  possible  to  obtain,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  much  shorter  focus.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  constructing  a lens  to  work 
rapidly  on  a flat  plate  has  been  the  large  amount  of  astigma- 
tion present  to  secure  flatness  of  field  so  as  to  render  the  lens 
useless,  certainly  for  enlargements.  I am  now  speaking  of 
lenses  of  shorter  focus  thau  those  generally  termed  carte-de- 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  April  13. 


Pure  sulphuric  ether  (hot  methylated),  s.g. 

•725  4 ozs. 

Alcohol  s.g.  '805  2 „ 

Pyroxyline  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  45  grs. 

For  the  iodizer — 


Alcohol,  s.g.  -825  2 ounces 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2G  grains 

Two  drachms  to  be  added  to  each  six  drachms  of  plain 
collodion.  The  collodion  and  iodizer — and  these  should  be 
prepared  and  allowed  to  settle,  and  iodized  only  a few  hours 
before  use,  a;  its  sensitiveness,  unlike  the  bromo-iodized,  be- 
comes rapidly  less.  The  ether  used  should  be  tested  for 
acidity,  as  that  is  fatal  to  its  keeping  properties  and  sensitive- 
ness. If  the  methylated  ether  be  substituted  for  the  pure,  it 
should  be  that  known  as  “ washed  and  re-drawn,”  in  which 
case  I recommend  the  iodide  of  ammonium  instead  of  the 
potassium  salt  for  the  iodizer. 

The  bath  should  consist  of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce,  and  be  saturated  with  iodide.  The  way 
I always  prepared  mine  was  to  dissolve  twenty  drachms 
fused  nitrate  of  silver  in  four  ounces  of  distilled  water ; 
then  add  about  eight  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  stirring  until  dissolved  ; and  then 
test  with  litmus  paper  for  acid  ; but  this  will  rarely  be 
found  if  the  fused  nitrate  be  used.  But  if  the  crystallized 
be  used,  it  should  be  the  pure  re-crystallized,  which  may  be 
slightly  acid,  in  which  case  neutralize  with  moist  oxide  of 
silver.  Add  thirty-five  ounces  water,  and  filter.  The  bath 
must  be  kept  quite  neutral  if  the  highest  amount  of  sensi- 
tiveness be  required.  If,  on  trying  a plate,  it  should  slightly 
fog,  one.  drop  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  pint  will  correct 
it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  made  of  pure  materials. 
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Nitric  acid  should  on  no  account  be  added,  as  it  tends  to 
give  a crystalline  image,  and  destroys  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness. 

The  exposure  in  the  camera  should  be  the  same,  or 
rather  less,  than  for  an  ordinary  negative  with  iron 
developer. 

The  developer  I use  contains  two  grains  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  fifteen  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  it  flow  easily.  It 
should  be  used  new,  as  when  old  it  is  not  so  energetic,  and 
has  a tendency  to  bronze  the  stiadows.  With  this  developer 
the  image  will  appear  rather  rapidly,  of  a pink  colour ; and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-develop  the  picture,  as  the 
colour  obstructs  more  light  than  it  appears  to  do  at  first 
sight. 

It  should  be  fixed  with  a very  weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  will  not  remove  the  iodide  of  silver  in 
less  than  from  forty-five  seconds  to  a minute,  or  it  mav 
injure  some  of  the  delicate  half  tones. 

I had  intended  to  have  shown  some  examples  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  deposit  produced  by  different  developers  and 
iodizers,  but  press  of  other  matters  has  prevented  me  doing 
this.  I have,  however,  brought  down  a few  old  negatives 
taken  some  years  back  by  the  means  I have  described,  and 
you  will  seo  the  image  is  composed  of  a pale  claret-colour 
stain.  They  are,  of  course,  much  too  intense  for  enlarging, 
but  of  the  character  I advise  for  the  purpose. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  TOM  TAYLOR.* 

But  the  Autotype  proper  has  been  more  nobly  employed 
on  examples  which  eminently  deserve  the  title  of  “ school 
copies,”  too,  though  fitted  for  higher  schools  and  older 
scholars.  We  refer  to  the  complete  reproduction,  by  the 
indefatigable  A.  Braun,  of  the  mighty  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  those  of  Raphael  and  his 
scholars  in  the  Stanze  and  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  Two 
articles  in  the  Portfolio^  have  already  been  devoted  to  these 
two  noble  series,  but  we  cannot  forbear  from  going  back  to 
them  here,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  essential  superiority  of 
these  autotypes  to  all  that  engraving  has  done,  or  can  do, 
in  bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  beauty  of  Raphael  and 
tbe  majesty  of  Michael  Angelo.  Of  such  work,  for  example, 
as  the  “ Disputa  del  Sacramento,”  or  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  of  the  Sistiue  ceiling,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
naked  youths  who  support  the  roundels  above  them,  these 
autotypes  give  us  an  altogether  new  impression.  In  the 
range  of  Prophets  and  Apostles  who  flank  the  Divine  Son 
and  his  Virgin  Mother  in  the  “ Disputa,”  as  in  the  Angels 
who  float  around  the  Father,  these  autotypes  reveal  to  us 
heights  and  depths  of  grandeur  and  dignity,  of  grace  and 
loveliness,  of  sublime  and  pathetic  expression,  of  which  the 
best  engravings  of  the  subject  convey  but  a faint  and  feeble 
suggestion.  This  holds  true  also  of  the  School  of  Athens, 
the  Incendio  del  Borgo  and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena.  They 
also  enable  us  to  appreciate,  as  engraving  never  did,  the 
enormous  distance  that  separates  the  work  of  the  master 
from  that  of  his  pupils,  whether  in  compositions  or  single 
allegorical  figures.  Only  in  a few  of  the  latter,  from  the 
hand  of  Giulio  Romano  (as  emphatically  in  the  Justice  of 
the  latter),  we  see  an  occasional  approximation  in  this  one 
scholar  to  the  height  of  the  teacher.  They  show,  moreover, 
only  too  honestly,  the  ravages  of  time  and  damp,  completed 
by  the  worst  ravage  of  lestoration.  These  together  have 
robbed  the  Bible  pictures  of  the  Loggie , in  particular,  of  all 
traces  of  the  master’s  hand,  except  as  regards  the  composi- 
tion and  general  character  of  the  groups.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  Autotype  is  as  pitihss  in  its  discovery  of  retouching 
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and  restoration,  as  it  is  potent  in  bringing  out  the  essential 
beauties  of  great  originals. 

But  intensely  interesting  for  their  manifestation  of  new 
power,  expression,  and  grace,  as  are  the  autotypes  of  the 
Stanze  frescoes,  it  is  for  their  revelation  of  the  unequalled 
grandeur  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Augelo,  as  embodied  in 
the  Sistine  frescoes,  that  all  lovers  of  the  noblest  art  should 
be  most  grateful  to  the  autotype  process.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  those  who  have  never  been  at  Rome  can  under- 
stand the  supremacy  in  art  awarded  to  Michael  Angelo  by 
the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  severest  and  most  skilled 
critics.  Those  who  have  already,  in  the  Sistine  itself,  learnt 
to  bow  down  before  the  majesty  of  that  mind  as  displayed 
in  its  master-work,  will  here  find  an  opportunity  of  studying 
those  colossal  conceptions,  figure  by  figure,  group  by  group, 
with  a patience  and  minuteness  impossible  in  the  chapel 
itself,  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  originals  must  be 
viewed  there.  How  these  extraordinary  reproductions  were 
taken,  by  what  wonderful  contrivances  of  scaffolding,  what 
happy  accidents  of  light,  what  patience,  what  dexterity  of 
manipulation,  we  cannot  imagine.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  achievement  has  been  consummated  with  a success 
nothing  short  of  triumphant.  A framed  autotype  of  the 
whole  ceiling  is  now  brought  within  reach  of  even  modest 
purses,  though  the  complete  series  of  the  Sistine,  embracing 
not  only  all  the  details  of  Michael  Angelo's  work  on  a large 
scale,  but  all  the  works  of  the  older  painters  which  he 
allowed  to  remain — Perugino,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca 
Signorelli,  and  Cosimo  Rosselli — as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Scott’s  article,  is  necessarily  costly.  The  “Last  Judgment” 
all  but  defies  autotypic  reproduction.  But  the  other  designs 
on  walls  and  roof — above  all,  the  nude  figures  of  youths, 
which  merely  fill  up  tbe  space  over  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls, 
and  claim  no  specific  names  or  characters  of  their  own — come 
out  with  a strange  and  surpassing  power,  such  as  belongs 
to  no  other  painted  work  in  the  world.*  One  can  under- 
stand, after  seeing  these,  how  it  was  that  Reynolds,  himself 
a true  man  of  genius,  however  different  his  time  and  path 
in  art  from  those  of  the  great  Florentine,  should  have  desired, 
in  the  evening  of  his  laborious  life,  and  in  the  memorable 
close  of  his  concluding  discourse,  that  the  last  words  which 
he  should  pronounce  in  the  Academy,  and  from  his  Presi- 
dential place,  should  bo  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo.  Not 
less  worthy  of  note,  and  more  intelligible  than  ever  after 
looking  at  these  autotypes,  is  the  passage  which  immediately 
precedes  that  harmonious  close  : — 

“ If  the  high  esteem  and  veneration  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  has  been  held  by  all  nations  and  in  all  ages  should 
be  put  to  the  account  of  prejudice,  it  must  still  be  granted 
that  those  prejudices  could  not  have  been  entertained  with- 
out a cause.  The  ground  of  our  prejudice,  then,  becomes 
the  source  of  our  admiration.  But,  fiom  whatever  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  whatever  it  is  called,  it  will  not,  I hope,  be  thought 
presumptuous  in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I cannot  say  of 
his  imitators,  but  of  his  admirers.  I have  taken  another 
course — one  more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the  taste  of 
the  times  in  which  I live.  Yet,  however  unequal  I feel 
myself  to  that  attempt,  were  I now  to  begin  the  world  again 
I would  tread  in  the  steps  of  that  great  master;  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections, 
would  be  glory  and  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious 
man.” 

Students  cannot  better  prepare  themselves  for  reading 
what  Sir  Joshua  has  written  of  Michael  Angelo  than  by 
studying  these  autotypes.  Of  course,  they  will  soon  be 
found  in  the  library  of  every  leading  art-school. 

(To  be  continued.) 


* These  autotypes  are  the  more  valuable  because  ihe  ceiling,  extensively 
cracked  in  1797  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
is  yearly  becoming  more  liable  to  disintegration.  The  decay,  which  has 
already  erased  some  of  the  figures,  will  no  doubt  gradually  spread  ; so  that 
the  while  ceiling  must  in  time  become  little  better  than  a grand  wreck. 
Uow  precious  will  then  be  such  a reoord  of  its  glories  as  these  autotypes 
will  have  preserved 
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GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Peculiarities  of  Loescher  and  Petsch’s  Stereos — A New 

Way  of  Marino  Stereos  With  a Single  Objective — On 

the  Time  of  Floating  Positive  Paper — The  Victoria 

Card — A Developer  without  Acetic  Acid— Medallion 
In  the  “ Sphynx  ” of  the  January  number  ot  your  Journal, 
some  one  asks  the  question  how  it  happens  that  in  the 
stereos  by  Loescher  and  Petsch,  “ Gems  of  German  Life,” 
the  figures  on  the  two  halves  of  the  picture  are  not  of  equal 
size,  and  how  it  is  possible  that,  nevertheless,  the  stereo- 
scopic effect  is  so  splendid.  1 answer  the  first  question  by 
stating  that  Loescher  and  Petsch  employ  leuse3  of  unequal 
focal  lengths.  The  focus  of  the  one  objective  is  a little 
longer  than  that  of  the  other.  The  second  question  is  ex- 
plained by  the  faculty  of  the  eye  to  accommodate  itself  to 
circumstances,  for  it  has  the  power  to  combine  in  the 
stereoscope  not  only  pictures  of  unequal  size,  but  also  those 
which  are  generally  different,  provided  this  difference  is  not 
too  excessive.  I have  two  pictures  of  the  same  person, 
which  were  taken  one  after  the  other ; the  position  is  not 
exactly  alike,  and  still  they  readily  combine  in  the  stereo- 
scope. 

Another  original  question  which,  however,  was  not  pro- 
pounded in  your  “ Sphynx,”  but  in  the  German  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  New  York,  is  as  follows : — How  is  it 
possible  to  make  a stereoscopic  picture  with  a single  objec- 
tive and  without  moving  the  camera  ? The  gentleman  who 
put  the  question  gave  the  answer  also.  He  said  we  take  a 
seven  or  eight-inch  objective,  and  use  a stop  with  two  open- 
ings instead  of  one.  The  possibility  was  doubted  generally, 
still  it  is  possible,  although  not  in  the  manner  described 
above.  I will  try  to  explain. 

In  the  April  number  of  last  year,  on  page  131,  I wrote 
to  you  “ On  the  Effect  of  Large  Apertures,”  and  remarked 
that  in  a lens  of  2i-inches  diameter,  the  diametrically  oppo- 
site points  are  already  as  far  removed  from  one  another  as 
the  eyes  in  our  head,  and  as  our  right  eye  sees  a little  more 
of  the  right  side  and  our  left  eye  more  of  the  left  side  of  a 
sitter,  so  also  does  the  right  and  left  side  of  a lens  take  in 
more  on  either  side,  and  hence  produces  an  almost  stereo- 
scopic picture  on  the  ground  glass. 

This  really  stereoscopic  effect  which  is  produced  on  the 
ground  glass  when  working  with  large  lenses,  must  ceiUinly 
have  been  noticed  by  nearly  all  the  practical  photographers. 
How  a stereoscopic  picture  can  be  made  with  a single  ob- 
jective, and  without  moving  the  instrument,  explains  itself 
very  easily.  We  take  a four-inch  lens  of  as  short  a focus 
as  possible,  and  cover,  with  a piece  of  pasteboard,  all  but 
one  inch  of  the  left  side  of  the  objective;  we  now  take  a 
picture ; we  next  cover,  all  but  one  inch  of  the  right  side  of 
the  lens,  and  again  take  a picture.  Such  pictures,  together, 
will  give  a stereoscopic  effect,  which  will  be  more  perfect 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the 
lens  is  shortened. 

With  a three-inch  lens  which  I covered  all  but  half  an 
inch,  I have  succeeded  in  making  beautiful  stereos  of  small 
models  of  machinery  ; but  a diaphragm  with  two  openings 
will  not  answer,  as  the  pictures  on  the  ground  glass  will 
cover  each  other. 

In  our  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography,  Mr. 
Priim  gave  lately  some  interesting  facts  of  the  influence 
which  long-continued  “ floating  ” exercises  on  the  positive 

paper. 

A manufacturer  sent  him  a quire  of  arrowroot  paper  with 
the  direction  to  float  it  on  the  silver  bath  for  three 
minutes.  The  results  were  very  indifferent : the  pictures 

looked  gray  and  weak,  and  appeared  to  be  more  inside  the 
paper  than  on  its  surface.  Mr.  Prum  tried  next  what  effect 
it  would  have  if  the  time  of  “ floating”  was  shortened.  A 
piece  of  paper  was  placed  on  the  bath  for  only  abcut  half  a 
minute,  and  the  result  was  really  surprising  : the  pictures 
left  nothing  to  be  desired — were  vigorous  and  full  of  beauty. 
Their  beauty  was  still  heightened  when  they,  immediately 


after  sensitizing,  were  dried  with  blotting-paper.  He  ob- 
tained pictures  the  strength  of  which  was  equal  to  albumen 
prints. 

The  above  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  well  to 
follow  the  directions  of  the  manufacturers.  We  in  Europe 
generally  float  too  long.  I was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Moore,  in  Philadelphia,  that  be  floats  the  Dresden  albumen 
paper  for  only  three-quarters  of  a minute,  while  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  floating  it  for  three  minutes.  I myself  after- 
wards tried  short  floating,  and  found  the  pictures  much 
more  brilliant  than  before. 

The  Victoria  card  gets  more  and  more  popular.  Grass- 
hoff  pushes  this  new  size  very  much  He  has  adopted  a 
very  simple  manner  of  gaining  customers  for  it : when  a 
person  orders  a dozen  cartes-de-visite,  he  prints  also,  from 
the  same  negative,  two  or  three  Victorias,  and  shows  them 
to  the  party.  Generally  the  Victorias  are  taken,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  preference  is  given  to  them  over  the  cards. 

The  proprietor  of  a large  establishment  in  which  “ repro- 
ductions ” are  principally  made,  complained  to  me  recently 
that  he  had  to  spend  such  large  amounts  of  money  for 
glacial  acetic  acid  for  the  developer.  I advised  him  to  dis- 
card the  acetic  acid,  and  this  works  really  very  well.  The 
expensive  glacial  acetic  acid  can  be  left  out  of  the  developer 
entirely,  and  the  pictures  have  even  greater  intensity.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  some  alcohol  should  be  present  in  the 
developer  in  order  to  make  it  flow  more  readily  ; common 
alcohol,  containing  fusil  oil,  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  developer  is  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  add  a small  quantity  of  another  acid  ; for  instance, 
the  cheap  sulphuric  acid.  Such  a developer  is  made  as 
follows : — 

Sulphate  of  iron 00  parts 

Sulphuric  acid  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Water  1200  „ 

Common  alcohol ...  36  „ 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dr.  II.  Vogel,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


Cormpttbwre. 

CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

Sir, — So  long  as  photographers  content  to  lower  themselves 
to  the  ideas  of  their  customers,  instead  of  raising  themselves 
and  their  customers  to  definite  artistic  principles,  so  long,  I 
suppose,  will  such  difficulties  be  possible  as  those  described  in 
a paper  you  published  last  week  on  “ Children  in  the  Studio.” 

It  seems  rather  hard,  and  possibly  unjust,  to  tell  a man  who 
has  apparently  spent  about  a couple  of  hours  in  unavailing 
attempts  to  photograph  a troublesome  child,  that  he  might  have 
avoided  much  of  the  trouble,  and  most  likely  have  accomplished 
all  he  desired  in  a brief  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  he  had  used  a 
little  more  tact  and  savoir  Jaire ; and  yet,  on  a careful  perusal 
of  the  paper  alluded  to,  there  is,  to  me,  somewhat  of  a tempta- 
tion to  come  to  this  conclusion.  He  will,  perhaps,  pardon  a 
fow  suggestions. 

His  very  first  act  was,  it  seems  to  me,  a mistake.  He  beeins 
by  asking  the  old  lady  who  has  come  along  with  her  married 
daughter,  “ How  would  you  like  the  baby  taken  ? ” Now,  fancy 
Millais  or  Giant  sitting  down  to  his  easel,  and  enquiring  of  his 
sitter,  with  an  uncertain  air,  “ Pray  what  sort  of  a portrait 
would  you  like  ? ” Is  it  not  as  much  as  to  say,  “ I really  don’t 
know  what  lam  going  to  do  ; what  would  you  do  under  the 
circumstances?”  We  can  all  of  us  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
an  idea  at  once.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  absurd  in  a photo- 
grapher. Given  a certain  kind  of  picture — carte,  cabinet,  Vic- 
toria, or  whatever  it  may  be— this  is  your  customer’s  affair  ; 
the  rest  is  yours  ; and  no  man  in  a studio  is  equal  to  his  posi- 
tion who  cannot,  with  ready  firmness,  combined  with  insinu- 
ating suavity,  insist  upon  having  his  own  way  when  he  knows 
ho  is  right.  This  is  the  more  necessary  with  children,  because 
the  conditions  ensuring  successful  portraiture  are  narrowed  t<>  a 
very  limited  range.  For  instance,  in  the  case  before  us, 
Philip  Henry  is  to  be  photographed  standing  when  he  can’t 
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stand,  and  flogging  a horse  into  the  bargain.  What  is  to  be 
done  ? I should  very  quietly  say,  as  I have  had  to  say  to  such 
ignorant  people  hundreds  of  times,  “ I have  no  objection  to 
take  your  interesting  little  child  in  a position  which  I believe 
to  bo  impossible,  when  I have  first  taken  a portrait  of  him  in  a 
position  which  1 know  to  be  possible.”  There  is  no  occasion 
to  6ay  this  offensively.  Be  conciliatory,  be  courteous ; but  when 
you  see  an  impossibility  or  an  absurdity  ahead  (and  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  one  at  once),  be  resolute  in  avoiding  it. 

Another  mistake  is,  the  presence  of  the  mother  and  daughter 
in  the  scene  at  all.  I never  allow  it;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  child 
is  afraid  of  strangers,  and  requires  the  parental  presence  as  a 
sympathetic  link,  I never  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  pic- 
ture. Let  the  parents  amuse  the  child  as  much  as  they  like 
before  and  after  the  exposure,  but  let  the  amusement  of  the 
interval  of  exposure  be  from  your  own  resources  alone. 

Another  delusion  consists  in  the  too  prevalent  idea  that  the 
portraits  of  children  must  be  instantaneous  : just  a hasty  snatch 
at  the  cap,  a wild  unearthly  yell  (to  attract  attention),  and 
then  the  dark  room  and  a half  exposed  picture.  As  a proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  I send  you  herewith  a few  cartes  of 
children,  not  one  of  which  was  exposed  less  than  five  seconds, 
and  many  of  them  seven  or  eight  ; and  yet  I think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  perceptible 
motion,  nor  anything  unfavourable  in  the  expression. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  children’s  portraits  is  not 
instantaneous  exposure,  but  in  the  concentrated  attention  of  the 
child  on  yourself  as  you  coax  its  picture  through  the  lens  on 
to  the  plate. 

And  now  I can  give  your  contributor  an  idea.  Philip 
Henry  had  to  be  taken  on  his  grandmother’s  knee  after  all. 
Query — How  to  got  rid  of  grandmother  ? In  one  or  two  of  the 
cartes  sent  you  will  see  how  this  very  desirable  consummation 
is  effected : simply  by  throwing  a black  lace  shawl  over  her. 
In  the  resulting  picture  the  child  is  apparently  leaning  against 
a sofa  or  arm-chair,  or  in  front  of  an  ordinary  background. 
Nobody  would  dream  that  grandmother  was  the  buder. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  kind  of  treatment  I 
uphold  of  customers  in  the  studio,  and  especially  of  mothors 
with  their  children,  might  tend  to  drive  them  away  altogether. 
I can  only  say,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  has  never  been  so. 
People  will  respect  you  when  they  find  you  respect  yourself. 
Indeed,  the  best  commentary  on  the  oppposito  course  is  found 
in  the  text  of  the  paper  I have  been  criticising,  where,  after 
endless  bother  and  vexation,  the  photographer  was  rewarded 
with  the  munificent  sum  of  three  shillings  — I remain,  yours 
very  truly,  Lux  et  pr^teeea  nihil. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — Fermit  me  to  say  a few  explanatory  words  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  correspondence  which  has 
lately  taken  place  in  your  journal,  that  great  misconception 
exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Exhibition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Exhibition  is  of  “selected  objects”  in  all  the  classes,  and  dif- 
fers, therefore,  essentially  from  all  other  exhibitions  that  have 
hitherto  taken  place.  Secondly,  no  medals  or  prizes  of  any 
kind  are  awarded ; the  admission  to  the  Exhibition  becomes 
the  equivalent  of  a medal.  The  objects  sent  in  are  examined 
by  a committee  of  selection,  and  those  only  retained  for  exhi- 
bition which  are  deemed  worthy  of  a place.  It  is,  in  fact, 
applying  to  the  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Manufactures  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Royal  Academy  as  regaids  the  pictures  annually 
sent  for  hauging.  Excellence,  novelty  of  production,  andspaco 
necessarily  rulo  the  selection.  IIow  far  the  committee  of 
selection  aro  competent  for  the  work,  of  course  disappointed 
exhibitors  must  be  at  liberty  to  hold  their  own  opinions ; but 
the  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  theirs.  Hang- 
ing committees  always  have  been,  and,  1 suppose,  to  the  end 
of  time,  must  expect  to  be,  a target  for  abuse  of  all  kinds.  Igno- 
rance, incapacity,  and  interested  motives  of  the  lowest  kinds 
aro  freely  attributed  to  them  by  the  vulgar,  who  seem  to  think 
that  gentlemen  who  undertake  gratuitously  a laborious  and 
thankless  office  at  once  lay  aside  every  attribute  which  entitles 
them  to  hold  their  position  in  society  as  men  of  honour  and 
justice. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  grace- 
fully admit  their  error  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  regard  their  pictures.  I felt  suro,  as  soon 
as  I read  their  letter  of  complaint,  that  the  committee  of  selec- 


tion had  most  properly  rejected  the  pictures  named  by  them  in 
their  letter,  simply  on  the  ground  of  want  of  novelty,  even  if 
space  had  not  inexorably  forbidden  their  display.  Their 
merits  few  would  venture  to  dispute.  Again,  when  my  excel- 
lent friend,  Mr  Hubbard,  told  us  that  his  exquisite  little  gem 
“ Stolon  Moments,”  or  “ Pensive  Thoughts,” — 1 forget  which — 
had  been  rejected,  I saw  at  once  it  had  been  rightly  so  treated. 
It  was  not  new  ; it  had  been  seen  and  admired  in  public  exhi- 
bitions previously.  I regret  that  it  cannot  appear  side  by 
side  with  the  foreigner,  to  show  what  an  Englishman  can 
produce.  I hope  that  Mr.  Hubbard  has  sent  6omo  new  work  of 
that  class,  for  there  is  no  one  so  capable  as  he  of  maintaining 
the  position  of  England  in  that  special  walk  of  the  art.  Space 
and  novelty,  too,  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Blanchard,  when  he  complains  of  the  rejection  of  some  of  his 
pictures.  Those  named  in  his  letter  have  all  been  exhibited 
before.  Their  rejection  is  no  slur  on  his  merits.  They  are  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  his  own  special  walk,  Mr. 
Blanchard  stands  in  the  highest  rank,  and  I doubt  not  that 
what  the  committee  of  selection  have  retained  will  fully  sustain 
his  reputation.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  artists  rarely,  if 
ever,  are  the  best  judges  of  which  are  their  most  meritorious 
works.  I have  specially  used  ihe  term  “friend”  to  both  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  first,  because  I am  proud  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  and  next  to  show  that,  however  much  friendship 
might  incline  mo  to  show  favour,  my  verdict  on  the  present 
occasion  is  against  them  on  their  cwn  showing. 

I fear,  from  reading  the  various  letters  which  have  appeared, 
and  from  information  the  legendary  “little  bird”  has  brought 
me,  that  photographers  have,  in  manyinstances,  thought  more  of 
quantity  than  quality,  and  have  endeavoured  to  utilize  the 
Exhibition  as  an  advertising  medium  rather  than  as  a display 
of  fine  art,  forgetful  that  they  are  artists,  and  not  advertising 
traders  in  quack  medicines.  Photography  takes  its  place  in 
this  Exhibition  among  tho  fine  arts.  Let  us  try  and  deserve 
the  title. 

In  making  tho  foregoing  remarks,  1 beg  leave  to  say  that  I 
am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion.— I am,  &c.,  P.  le  Neve  Foster. 

PS. — I think  it  would  be  well  if,  at  the  Society’s  exhibition, 
some  restriction  could  bo  adopted  to  stop  this  growing  evil ; 
say  by  limiting  tho  number  of  pictures  any  exhibitor  may 
send,  and  sternly  rejecting  advertising  show-boards. 


Sir, — We  must  all  feel  glad  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  has 
written  the  letter  he  has  in  tho  last  News.  Tho  original 
attack  made  upon  the  Committee  nppeared  very  unfair,  and  it 
is  gratifying  now  to  see  it  was  made  under  false  ideas. 

Your  correspondent,  “ Truth  before  Favour,”  asks  about  an 
“ Old  Stager.”  It  is  rumoured,  and  his  letter  bears  it  out,  that 
one  portraitist  sent  in  tho  picture  that  always  stands  at  tho 
door  of  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly,  which  was  very  properly 
rejected,  as  the  element  of  novelty  should  surely  have  some 
consideration  in  selecting  for  an  exhibition. 

Your  correspondent  is  also  right  in  his  remarks  as  to  Ur. 
G.  C.  Wallich,  who,  if  imputation  of  motives  were  permissible, 
possibly  might  bo  supposed  to  remember  a communication  in 
the  Athenceum,  by  one  of  tho  gentlemen  of  tho  Photographic 
Committee,  pointing  out  the  scientific  errors  or  folly  of  one  of 
his  proposals.  Hence,  possibly,  his  going  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  the  Committee,  he  having,  however,  not  sent  anything 
in,  and  having,  therefore,  no  locus  standi. — Yours  truly, 
London,  April  17 th.  M.  R. 


Sir, — In  the  lotterof  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  in  which 
thoy,  in  what  seems  to  be  a spirit  of  fair  play,  withdraw  any 
suggested  imputations  on  the  Photographic  Committee  at  tho 
International  Exhibition,  they  refer  to  information  they  have 
received,  and  to  explanations  with  which  you  aro  personally 
familiar,  as  satisfying  them  that  the  Committee  inquostion  was 
actuated  only  by  a regard  for  the  interests  of  tho  art  in  making 
their  selections  and  rejections.  Whilst  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
difficult  to  believe,  on  general  grounds,  that  this  should  be  so,  as 
specific  explanations  ire  referred  to  as  existing,  is  it  not  duo  to 
photographers  generally  that  you,  in  your  discretion,  should 
make  known  to  them  details  which  may  probably  iuterest  and 
satisfy  them  as  much  as  it  has  douo  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill? -Yours,  W.  E. 
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KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  seen  many  queries  as  to  the  keeping 
properlies  of  various  dry  plates,  1 venturo  to  give  you  my  ex- 
perience in  tho  matter. 

I have  found  coffee  plates  keop  well  and  tolerably  sensitive. 
For  instauce,  on  the  3 1st  March  I exposed  a plate  which  I 
prepared  in  May  last  year,  thirty  seconds,  with  a pair  of  Dall- 
meyer’s  rapid  landscape  lenses,  second  size,  rotating  stop,  in 
sunlight,  and  obtained  a fair  negative.  I developed  as  fol- 
lows : — First,  a wash  of  plain  solution  of  carbonato  of  ammonia  ; 
then  plain  pvro  and  ammonia,  till  all  details  were  well  out ; and 
intensified  with  ordinary  citro  silver  and  pyro. 

A tea-plate  prepared  in  October  last  was  exposed  tho  same 
day,  and  for  tho  same  time,  with  the  same  development,  and 
also  gave  a good  negative. 

I have  tried  coffee  and  gum,  and  liko  the  plates  much.  I find 
them  quite  as  sensitive  as  the  ordinary  collodio-broinido  plates. 
Thoy  are  a littlo  more  trouble  to  prepare,  as  are  all  plates  where 
the  silver  bath  is  used  ; but  one  is  not  tied  down  to  a certain 
kind  of  pyroxyliuo  or  collodion  and  bath,  which  is  an  advautago 
to  amateurs  who,  like  myself,  live  in  a place  whero  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  tho  collodio-biomido  processes  aro  not 
readily  procured. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  the  coffee  and  gum  plates  I havo 
not,  of  course,  yet  tried  ; but  I see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  keep  their  sensitiveness  quite  as  well  for  long  periods  as 
plain  coffee. — I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  John  B.  0.  Fox. 

Luttencorth,  April  18<A. 

ALBUMS  FOR  NEW  STYLES. 

Sir,— In  last  week’s  Photographic  News  wo  notice  two 
letters  respecting  albums  for  tho  Victoria  cards.  The  writer 
who  signs  himself  “Middlesex”  seems  to  iinagino  that  they 
are  not  obtainable.  We  here  beg  to  assure  him  that  we  shall 
be  ablo  to  supply  them  to  him,  or  to  any  others,  and  at  the 
reasonable  price  of  7s.  each.  We  must,  however,  at  tho  pre- 
sent, ask  a little  indulgence  as  to  time  for  the  execution  of  an 
order.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridges,  iu  his  letter,  suggested  a special 
album  for  tho  portraits  of  deceased  friends.  We  have  pleasure 
in  iuformiug  him  such  an  album  has  been  mado  by  us  six 
months  ago,  and  is  now  kept  regularly  in  stock. 

Wo  wish  to  mike  a little  observation  for  tho  benefit  of  those 
gentlemen  who  declaim  against  the  want  of  energy  on  tho  part 
of  dealers  and  manufacturers,  in  introducing  and  making 
articles  suitable  for  novelties.  The  fact  is,  it  is  so  much  the 
interest  of  the  dealer  to  introduce  novelties,  that  if  ho  were  not 
checked  by  tho  evil  consequences  of  failure,  a loss  to  himself 
and  to  his  customers,  wo  should  see  novelties  out  every  week, 
and  pushed  by  tho  various  houses  of  business,  till  photographers 
would  be  sick  at  the  sight  of  anything  new. 

With  regard  to  the  Victoria  card,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a size 
that  approaches  too  close  both  to  the  cabinet  and  carte-de-visite  ; 
consequently  there  will  be,  in  reality,  no  extra  business  from 
it ; any  orders  received  will  be  so  much  from  tho  carte  or 
cabinet ; we,  therefore,  determined  to  hold  back  and  wait.  By 
this  we  mean,  wo  would  wait  for  the  demand,  not  seek  to 
create  it.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  most  happy  to  execute  any 
orders  we  may  be  favoured  with,  both  for  the  Victoria  cards  or 
albums. 

The  cameo-vignette  portraits  will  show  that  we  are  quite 
ready  to  introduce  and  make  known  a novelty.  This  style, 
according  to  our  judgment,  will  prove  a great  success,  and, 
conse  juently,  give  a largo  increase  of  business  to  photographers, 
as  well  as  to  the  roan  of  business. — Yours  truly, 

Soho  Square,  London,  April  Vith.  Marion  and  Co. 


Ipruixcimtg.'i  of  j&ocwtiw. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  tho  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  tho  1 3th  inst.,  Mr.  Noton,  V.P.,  iu 
the  chair. 

After  tho  routine  business  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Warbup.ton  exhibited  a p dr  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  combina- 
tion printing-frames,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

A long  talk  followed  on  albumen,  and  the  various  modes  of  its 
employment  in  photographic  practice.  Nothing  new  was 
elicited. 

Tho  subject  of  summer  out-door  meetings  came  up  for  on. 


sideration,  and  met  with  a very  discouraging  reception.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  to  leave  members  to  arrange  photographic 
trips  among  thomsolves. 

The  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  the  albumen  process 
on  glass,  commending  it  for  the  beauty  of  tho  results  obtained 
by  it,  and  promised  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
monthly  meeting. 

The  meeting,  which  was  only  moderately  attended,  was  then 
adjourned.  C.  Adin,  lion.  Secretary. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  of  London  College  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  read  a paper  on  working  the  wet  collo- 
dion process  without  a dark  room  or  tent  (see  p.  18G).  After 
reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Edwards  exhibited  his  new  “ Grapho- 
genic  ’’  apparatus  for  working  wet  plates  in  daylight ; and,  in 
tho  course  of  the  evening,  showed  its  working  by  producing  a 
negative  with  the  aid  of  the  magnesium  light,  Mr.  Solomon’s 
lamp,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  Paul,  being  employed. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  Mr.  Edwards  what  part  was  played  by 
the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  developing  solution  he  used. 

Mr.  Edwards  found  it  checked  the  tendency  to  ready  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron  solution,  and  was,  therefore,  of  great  value  in  a 
concentrated  solution  to  bo  kept  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  found  that  camphor  had  a similar 
action. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  as  camphor  was  vory  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  it  would  scarcely  bo  available  in  the  stock 
concentrated  solution.  He  found  tho  plan  of  using  a concen- 
trated solution,  diluting  it  as  required,  very  valuable.  Some- 
times ho  used  tho  solution  with  scarcely  any  dilution,  and  had, 
in  such  cases,  obtained  a negative  of  a baby  with  half  a second’s 
exposure. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  found  that  a silver  solution  kept  in  a bath 
lined  with  pure  india-rubber  was  spoiled  in  a few  weeks. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  tho  solution  need  never  bo  kept  in  his 
bath  more  than  a few  hours  ; and,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
necessary  for  covering  the  plate,  fresh  solution  was  constantly 
required.  Ho  had  known  pure  india-rubber  become  much  con- 
taminated with  sulphur  by  lying  in  contact  with  vulcanized 
india-rubber  in  a warehouse. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  had  used  an  india-rubber  lined  bath 
for  some  years  for  landscape  work  without  inconvenience,  but 
the  solution  was  always  removed  from  the  bath  at  the  end  of 
tho  day’s  work. 

Mr.  Howard  had  used  india-rubber  constantly  for  the  water- 
tight top  of  his  bath  without  injury. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  tho  facility  for  watching 
development  through  tho  two  non-actinic  glasses,  on  the  shel- 
lac varnish  for  lining  the  silver  Dath,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
proposed  in  some  eulogistic  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  the 
subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Foxlee  then  read  a paper  on  small  negatives  for  en- 
largements (see  p.  187),  and  exhibited  some  negatives. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  superiority  of  pyrogallic  acid 
for  giving  negatives  in  which  the  texture  is  amorphous,  and 
free  from  texture,  deriving  its  non-actinic  character  from  its 
colour  rather  than  thickness  of  deposit,  and  a vote  of  thanks, 
the  subject  dropped. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  the  May  meet- 
ing would  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  which 
members  were  invited  to  contribute,  and  to  conversation  thereon  . 

Tho  proceedings  then  terminated. 


in  fyt  Stubior. 

Art  Photographs  from  Combined  Negatives. — We  have 
recently  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Adam  Distou,  of  Leven,  Fife, 
with  some  further  examples  of  genre  photography  printed  from 
combined  negatives,  the  plan  of  combining  tho  negatives  being 
that  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Wick.  Die  is  entitled,  ‘•The 
Smithy,”  and  is  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  familiar  interior 
of  village  smithy,  with  its  forge,  anvil,  and  medley  collection 
of  all  kinds  of  implt meats  and  fragments  of  implements  in 
irons,  tongs,  chains,  horse  shoes,  and  similar  matters.  Tho 
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smith  himself,  aa  elderly  man  in  'spectacles,  has  just  lifted  a 
piece  of  incandescent  iron  from  the  fire,  and  placed  it  on  the 
anvil,  the  whole  arrangement  being  singularly  true  to  nature, 
and  the  composition  fine  as  a work  of  art.  *•  An  Old  Book 
Stall  ” is  not  less  excellent  The  open  front  of  an  old  book 
shop  is  represented,  with  all  kinds  of  odd  volumes  piled  on  the 
shelves  in  front.  The  proprietor,  a venerable  old  man.  with 
white  beard,  a perfect  type  of  an  old  book-worm  himself,  is 
arranging  some  of  the  books,  whilst  in  the  dim  interior  an  old 
woman  is  seen  attending  to  some  domestic  duty.  All  is  well 
composed,  and  in  satisfactory  relation : the  white  posting 
bills  and  prints  which  are  hung  about  are  carefully 
subdued  in  tone,  so  everything  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  fine 
head  of  the  old  man.  Both  pictures  are  well  composed,  quiet  and 
harmonious,  and  each  is  a capital  rendering  of  a good  thought 

G cat -Gallic  Plates. — Mr.  W.  Brooks  has  handed  us  a 
print  from  a recently  exposed  gum-gallic  plate,  for  the  purpose 
ot  illustrating  that  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  glass,  at 
times  called  ‘-blurring,”  is  not  a necessary  characteristic  of 
these  plates.  The  plate  in  question  had  no  backing  of  any 
kind.  The  subject  is  a most  trying  one ; the  sun  is  nearly 
directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  a dark  mass  of  ever-green  foliage 
cuts  against  the  sky,  and  right  in  front  of  the  foliage  is  a 
delicate  white  marble  cross.  All  the  veins  of  the  marble,  and 
its  polished  texture  and  black  lettering,  are  perfectly  rendered, 
other  portions  being  satisfactorily  made  oat,  and  no  trace  of 
“ blurring  ” manliest.  The  delicacy  and  softness  of  the  pic- 
ture are  fully  equal  to  the  qualities  of  a wet  plate  negative.  In 
a note  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Brooks  remarks  : — “ I find  by  my 
note-book  that  the  photograph  of  the  little  marble  tomb  that  I 
gave  you  last  Thursday  evening  was  taken  with  a l)all- 
meyer's  Xo.  1 triplet  > inch  stop  and  lj  minutes  exposure, 
with  the  sun,  as  you  will  observe,  iu  front  of  the  camera.  The 
cross  is  of  polished  marble.  It  was  taken  on  a gum  gallic 
plate,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  if  taken  with 
a wet  plate,  the  marble  could  not  have  been  more  delicately 
rendered.  It  was  developed  with  iron,  containing  a small 
quantity  of  gelatine,  about  half  a grain  to  the  ounce.  I hope  by 
the  end  of  the  season  to  be  able  to  give  you  a little  information 
respecting  dry  plate  work.  In  my  hands  my  efforts  have,  I 
may  say,  nearly  always  been  successful,  ani  I think  most  , 
failures  occur  from  defective  manipulation.  With  the  morphia  I 
process.  I,  the  year  before  last,  prepared  twelve  plates  very  care 
fully,  and  had  twelve  good  negatives  equal  to  wet  plates.  I 
think  you  could  not  have  a better  specimen  than  the  card  as 
regards  contrast  without  * blurring,"  which  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  iu  dry  plates.” 

The  So lae  Camera. — Mr.  D.  A.  Woodward  has  obtained, 
in  the  Uniied  States,  an  extension  of  his  solar  camera  patent 
for  seven  years.  In  this  country  it  was  s trite  red  to  lapse  some 
years  ago. 

Scboll  Poeteaits. — Mr.  A.  Beeves  sends  us  another  of  his 
scroll  portraits,  in  which  the  shading  of  the  partially  rolled  up 
scroll  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light,  without  touching  with 
the  pencil,  and  is  very  effective. 

Where  to  Go  with  the  Camera — Mr.  E.  Ward  favours 
our  readers  with  a hint  as  to  where  to  go  with  the  camera : — 

“■  East  September  I took  my  first  photographic  trip.  I went 
from  London  to  Kagby,  Leamington,  Warwick,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Kenilworth,  Leicester ; these  places  all  lie  together,  and 
scarcely  a more  interesting  route  could  be  found  within  easy 
distance.  1 had  a fortnight  out  and,  had  I been  veiy  indus- 
trious, could  have  spent  nearly  all  the  time  photographing.  I 
took  with  me  a portable  camera,  for  "i  by  5 plates,  a folding 
stand,  and  an  ordinary  plate  box  with  Liverpool  plates,  all  of 
which  packed  in  a portmanteau  with  the  rest  of  my  luggage. 
The  Liverpool  plates  were  all  that  1 could  wish ; they  were  not 
developed  until  I returned.  I gave  two  minutes  to  each  view, 
with  a small  stop,  without  having  a failure.  They  are  certainly 
a great  boon  to  travellers  who  like  to  have  some  little  token  of 
their  post  jonrneyings,  and  who  have  not  time  to  prepare  their 
own  plates.  I think  there  need  be  no  anxiety  as  to  results  if 
they  only  be  kept  from  light,  and  the  directions  for  developing 
followed.’  Our  old  correspondent,  “A  Practical  Man,”  also 
proposes  making  some  suggestions  to  tourists. 

Edwaeds  e.  Stcabt  Wortley. — This  case,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  complains  of  infringement  of  patent  in  combination 
pointing  frames,  is  to  come  before  Vice-Chancellor  Mali  ns.  It 
has  appeared  on  the  cause  list  several  times,  bat  the  hearing 
has  been  postponed  It  will  probably  be  heard  at  about  the 
end  of  this  week. 


£0  £0rrcsg0 aborts. 

Die. — The  use  of  the  word  convex:  s an  error ; it  should  be  concave. 
The  die  is  concave,  and  the  cushion  or  counter-die  convex. 
2.  The  proportions  of  the  oval  is  somewhat  a matter  of  taste ; we 
described  the  size  of  those  before  us,  which  were  effective  and 
satisfactory.  3.  The  cards  should  be  sufficiently  stout  to  permit 
the  convexity  to  be  retained  after  the  card  has  passed  through  the 
press : but  cards  of  good  ordinary  quality  and  thickness  wilTserve. 
4.  Albums  for  cameo  cards  should  have  recessed  mounts  to  pro- 
tect the  convexity,  o.  We  do  not  know  of  any  firm  but  Marion 
and  Co.  who  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  requisites  for  pro- 
ducing this  class  of  worx.  6.  In  the  Victoria  cards  we  have  seen 
both  busts  and  three-quarter  length  figures.  The  exact  propor- 
tion is  a matter  of  taste. 

J . T.  Fife). — If  you  send  a couple  of  shillings  to  our  Publishers,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  select  you  8 specimen ; or,  probably, 
any  London  dealer  will  do  the  same.  Portraitists  rarely  sell 
specimens  except  of  published  portraits,  and  many  portraitists  do 
not  publish.  Xo.  4 of  the  cards  you  send  is  best  : the  others  lack 
modelling  somewhat  From  what  you  state  of  the  image  appear- 
ing slowly  after  long  exposure,  we  should  judge  that"  you  have 
either  insufficient  light,  or  that  your  chemicals  are  not  in  good 
order.  Collodion  and  bath  being  in  good  condition,  exposure 
sufficiently  long,  and  the  developer  newly  mixed,  the  image  ought 
to  appear  quickly.  The  minute  air-bubbles  are  doubtless  the 
chiei  cause  of  small  yellow  spots. 

Ixgexio. — Much  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  day  and  the  amount 
of  light  admitted  into  the  building  in  which  the  public  mee'iig  is 
held.  Under  favourable  circumstances  as  to  light,  a quick  por- 
trait lens,  and  chemicals  in  good  condition,  will  doubtless  enable 
you  to  secure  a negative  of  a public  meeting. 

T.  S.  (Guernsey). — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman 
in  question.  Possiblv  the  firm  vou  mention  can  tell  vou. 

A.  D.  O.— It  is  difficult,  without  further  HpraiU  to  say  what  is 
your  cause  of  failure.  It  may  be  that  your  collodion  Is  old  and 
insensitive ; it  may  be  that  the  silver  bath  is  out  of  order ; it  may 
be  that  you  do  not  give  sufficient  exposure ; it  may  be  that  your 
developing  solution  is  old  and  oxidized.  Any  of  these  causes 
would  give  you  the  thin,  poor  image  of  which  you  complain.  Sun- 
nin_-  or  boiling  down  is  a good  plan  to  rectify  the  negative  bath. 
The  d ark  c J our  of  your  printing  bath  may  be  removed  by  kaolin,  or 
by  adding  a few  drops  of  a strong  solution  of  common  salt,  shaking 
in  the  bottle,  and  then  filtering.  Should  you  require  to  ask 
further  advice,  enclose  some  examples  of  your  failures,  from 
which  we  can  judge  better  often  than  from  description  merely. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  Subscriber). — The  removal  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
from  a silver  bath  without  reducing  the  silver  is  a troublesome 
process.  The  simplest  method  is  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  a 
carbonate  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda ; wash  well  the  precipi- 
tate, to  get  rid  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda ; then  re- 
dissolve by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

Kelso. — We  have  met  with  cases  in  which  the  rents  appeared,  at 
first  sight,  to  belong  to  the  collodion  film,  only  the  varnish  appear- 
ing uninjured ; but,  on  a more  careful  examination,  the  rents 
were  found  to  exist  both  in  varnish  and  collodion.  Are  you  sure 
this  is  not  the  case  in  your  negatives  ? Have  you  tried  the  appli- 
cation of  powdered  charcoal  as  directed  r This  is  a test  as  well  as 
a remedy. 

J.  W.  L.  K. — Paper  is  the  cheapest  material  upon  which  you  can 
take  locket  pictures  Possibly  it  might  be  cheaper  still  to  take 
collodion  positives  on  mica  or  enamelled  paper. 

F.  B.  M. — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  on  another  page. 
We  are  uncertain  of  the  exact  price.  You  will  find  details  in  an 
advertisement. 

D.  L. — The  grey  tone  and  lack  of  vigour  in  your  transferred  print 
are  partly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  chemicals,  and  partly  to 
the  use  of  an  iron  developer.  A pyro  developer  will  give  you 
more  vigour,  and  a warmer  colour.  A comparatively  new  and 
neutral  nitrate  bath,  full  exposure,  and  good  light  are  necessary 
conditions  of  success. 

J.  Hcbbaed,  referring  to  his  letter  on  the  photographs  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  observes  that  he  wrote  because  photo- 
graphers had  been  invited  to  make  known  what  pictures  had  been 
rejected,  and  he,  whilst  wishing  to  express  no  ill  feeling,  has  no 
apology  or  retractation  to  offer.  His  “Stolen  Moments”  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  his  best  picture,  and  was  rejected,  and 
hence  he  had  ground,  he  thinks,  for  surprise  and  disappointment. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  fact  that  “ Stolen 
Moments  ” had  been  much  exhibited,  and  much  noticed,  deprived 
it  effectually  of  novelty ; and  as  the  Committee  were  desirous  of 
securing  as  much  freshness  of  effect  as  possible,  and  as  the  excel- 
lence of  “ Stolen  Moments  ” had  made  it  more  familiar  to  the 
public  during  the  last  year  and  a-half  than  the  other,  even  older, 
pictures,  they  were  retained,  and  it  was  rejected.  Mr.  Hubbard 
is  admirablv  hung,  and  presents  a respectable  figure  at  the 
Exhibition. 

J.  H.  Woolley. — Thanks;  in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  TAXATION. 

The  recent  budget,  with  its  objectionable  proposal  to  im- 
pose a tax  upon  matches,  has  revived  the  suggestion, 
hitherto  generally  made  in  jest,  to  add  to  the  revenue  by 
means  of  a tax  upon  photographic  portraits.  On  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  laid  his  proposals 
before  the  House,  Mr.  Crawford  observed  that  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  find  a tax  on 
matches,  he  should  have  borrowed  another  American  notion 
and  imposed  a tax  upon  photographs,  which  would  have 
proved  a source  of  considerable  revenue.  In  letters  to  the 
daily  press,  and  in  general  conversation  in  political  circles, 
the  proposition  has  been  repeated.  One  sapient  gentleman, 
writing  to  a daily  contemporary,  says  : “ Why  did  not  Mr. 
Lowe  put  a tax  upon  photographs  ? The  Americans  have 
done  so  for  some  years.  Photographs  yield  a very  large 
profit — the  cost  being  something  like  Is.  9d.  per  dozen, 
printing,  &c. ; the  cost  for  chemicals  for  taking  each  nega- 
tive little  or  nothing.  This  tax  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  poor,  and  would  not  press  heavily  upon  the 
public,  if  at  all.” 

Photographers,  doubtless,  would  be  glad  to  learn  from 
this  astute  political  economist  how  to  produce  their  nega- 
tives at  a cost  of  “ little  or  nothing.”  But,  apart  from  such 
nonsense,  although  no  definite  project  is  before  the  public, 
it  is  just  as  well  that  photographers  should  be  prepared  to 
rebut  the  fallacious  arguments  and  groundless  assertions 
upon  which  the  mere  suggestion  is  based.  The  allusions  to 
an  American  precedent  for  a photographic  tax  are  most 
unfortunate,  since  the  impost  on  photographs,  originally 
applied  when  the  country  was  suffering  under  the  heavy 
expenses  of  a protracted  war,  was  avowedly  of  a temporary 
character,  and  has  since  been  removed.  Further,  the 
majority  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  applied  with 
justice  and  force  against  the  proposed  tax  on  matches,  would 
tell  with  equal  force  in  relation  to  a tax  on  photographs. 
The  statement  of  the  correspondent  whose  letter  we  have 
quoted,  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  would  not  press  heavily 
upon  the  public,  if  at  all,  is  probably  true  ; but  on  all  true 
principles  of  political  economy  such  a statement  is  fatal  to 
the  proposition.  A tax  to  be  just  should  press  equal’y 
upon  the  public,  and  not  upon  a class.  In  this  case  the 
tax  would  be  chiefly  derived,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  pockets  of  photographers.  The  amount  suggested  for 
such  a tax  has  generally  been  one  penny  upon  each  portrait, 
a sum  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  collect  from  the 
public.  The  average  price  of  card  portraits  at  the  present 
time  is  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each,  and  at  that 
price  it  is  probable  that  photographers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  productions  still,  as  even  if  the 
attempt  were  made  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  public,  the 
effect  of  competition  would,  doubtless,  in  a short  time  j 


compel  the  resumption  of  the  normal  price  consisting  of  an 
1 even  sum  of  money.  The  amount  to  which  the  photo- 
grapher would  be  thus  taxed  would  be,  in  many  instances, 
most  disastrous.  The  portraitist  producing  a thousand  card 
portraits  in  a week  would  thus  be  taxed  to  an  amount  ex- 
j ceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  In  smaller  establish- 
ments, although  the  amount  would,  of  course,  be  propor- 
tionately less,  the  effect  of  any  additional  taxation  would 
be  still  more  disastrously  felt.  At  present  there  is,  as  we 
have  said,  happily  no  definite  proposition  for  such  an 
iniquitous  tax ; but  as  it  is  discussed,  photographers  should 
be  prepared  with  good  reasons  against  the  imposition  of  a 
burden  so  unfair  in  itself,  and  so  partial  in  its  operation. 

o 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Ox  another  page  we  publish  the  proceedings  of  a meeting 
of  this  Society,  which  few  of  our  readers  can  read  without 
regret.  It  is  a tecord  of  the  closing  acts  of  an  old  and  once 
valuable  society.  Established  early  in  the  year  1856,  and 
for  a long  time  active  and  highly  prosperous,  the  Society 
has  now  for  some  years  been  practically  moribund,  and  it 
would  probably  have  been  some  time  since  decently  in- 
terred but  for  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  The  misfortune 
is  not  a common  one  : the  Society  is  in  possession  of  funds 
of  which  it  knows  not  how  to  dispose.  An  accumulation 
of  about  five  hundred  pounds  remains  to  be  devoted  to  some 
suitable  purpose  before  the  Society  can  properly  cease  to 
exist.  At  the  meeting  in  question,  a proposition  was 
brought  before  the  members  by  the  council,  which,  no  one 
will  learn  with  surprise,  excited  the  murmurs  of  mauy 
present.  It  was  practically  a profound  self-stultification, 
a confession  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Society  was  a 
failure.  The  Society  was  established  for  the  advancement 
( of  photography;  its  sole  aim  was  to  support  and  pro- 
■ pagate  the  new  art ; and  having  done  this  for  many  years, 
it  proposes  now  practically  to  say,  “ The  advancement  of 
photography  is  an  end  unworthy  of  the  funds  which  have 
been  subscribed  by  our  members  for  that  purpose  ; we  will, 
therefore,  hand  over  these  funds  for  the  purposes  of  another 
art,  the  devotees  of  which  have  often  flouted  photography, 
and  denied  its  art  claims,  and  we  will  remember  photography 
no  more.”  The  council  proposes  first  to  have  a portrait 
of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  painted,  and  with  the  residue  have  a 
picture  of  some  kind  bought  or  painted,  and  presented 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scotland.  Happily,  several 
originally  subscribed,  and  Mr.  Tunny  and  others  made  some 
members  most  earnestly  protested  against  such  a diversion  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
very  sensible  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  purposes  to 
which  the  funds  might,  with  propriety,  be  applied.  We 
arc  not  about  to  discuss  the  propositions  now,  but  we  cannot 
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but  remark,  in  alluding  to  the  subject,  that  there  are  two 
purposes,  admirably  aiding  in  the  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy, with  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland 
has  been  especially  associated.  At  its  first  annual  meeting 
the  distribution  of  presentation  prints  was  declared  to  be  one 
of  its  aims  ; and,  for  years  past,  the  holding  of  exhibitions 
and  distributions  of  medals  for  excellence  in  various  forms 
gave  an  especial  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Society.  The 
proposal  to  devote  a sum  to  the  organization  of  an  excellent 
exhibition,  to  be  held  during  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,*  was  a very  worthy  proposition ; and  if  some- 
thing unusually  tempting  in  the  form  of  medals  were 
ofiered  in  conjunction  with  such  an  exhibition,  we  think  it 
would  not  be  unsafe  to  predict  for  it  a degree  of  success  and 
interest  which  would  be  well  worthy  the  effort.  Recalling 
the  idea  of  presentation  prints  with  which  the  Society 
began,  would  it  not  be  a noble  purpose  to  form  an  album  of 
the  portraits  of  half  a dozen  or  dozen  of  the  originators  of 
our  art,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  possibly  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  a judicious 
publisher,  made  accessible  to  the  photographers  of  the 
world  ? How  priceless  to  all  interested  in  the  art  would  be 
an  album  with  fine  large  uniform  portraits,  the  best  acces- 
sible, of  such  men  as  Herschel,  Talbot,  Niepce,  Daguerre, 
Reade,  Brewster,  Archer,  Diamond,  Ponton,  Poitevin,  and 
possibly  others  ! A dozen  ten  by  eight  pictures,  printed  in 
carbon,  bound  in  an  album  for  presentation  amongst  all  the 
members  enrolled  in  the  Society  during  the  last  few  years 
of  its  existence,  would  not  absorb  all  the  funds  at  its  dis- 
posal. It  would  certainly  be  an  equitable  mode  of  applying 
such  funds,  would  certainly  be  in  accordance  with  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  Society,  and  would  establish,  if  not  a 
monument,  at  least  a souvenir,  recalling  the  Society  and  its 
purposes ; and  would  be  at  once  graceful,  grateful,  and 
honourable  to  all  concerned. 


The  Vienna  Photographic  Society  publish  the  regulations 
under  which  the  medals  for  this  and  next  year  will  be 
awarded.  Two  gold  medals  and  two  of  silver  are  to  be 
distributed,  besides  two  extra  ones  of  bronze,  should  the 
Committee  consider  such  a course  desirable.  The  rewards 
are  the  result  of  the  Voigtlander  fund,  and  can  only  be 
received  by  members  of  the  Vienna  Society.  No  clause 
exists  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  candidates,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed, therefore,  that  any  foreigners  may  compete  for  the 
honours,  supposing  they,  in  the  first  instance,  enrol  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Society.  The  first  gold  medal  will 
be  g’nen  for  tho  elaboration  of  the  best  dry  plate  process 
which  combines  the  qualities  of  sensitiveness  and  certainty. 
The  gold  medal  for  1872  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  inves- 
tigation and  report  upon  the  character  of  various  kinds  of 
gelatine,  albumenate,  resins,  and  other  similar  substances, 
such  as  arc  used  with  chromium  compounds  in  heliographic 
processes.  The  silver  medals  will  be  awarded  for  different 
photographic  studies. 

The  jury  nominated  by  the  Vienna  Society  in  connection 
with  the  London  Exhibition  for  this  year  are  : Ludwig 
Angerer,  Dr.  Hornig,  Dr.  Heid,  MM.  Melingo,  Haack, 
Homolatsch,  and  Antoine.  A very  fair  collection  of  Aus- 
trian photographs  is  said  to  have  been  forwarded  to  South 
Kensington,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  fully  sustain  the 
reputation  enjoyed  by  Vienna  artists,  especially  in 
portraiture. 

M.  Santucek,  of  Znaim,  has  invented  a lichtdruck  pro- 
cess which  allows  of  the  production  of  heliographs  upon 

* Since  the  above  was  in  type,  an  idea  has  struck  us  as  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  Why  not  hand  part  of  the  fund  over  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion to  be  invested,  the  annual  interest  to  pay  for  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  report  of  the  progress  of  the  art  each  y«ar,  to  be  supplied  by  a 
competent  authority  appointed  by  the  Association  ?— Ee. 
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silk.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society,  Dr. 
Hornig  exhibited  some  specimens  of  this  kind  to  the 
members. 

In  Paris  just  now  photography  is  being  put  to  a purpose 
of  a very  painful  character.  The  National  Guards  and  Com- 
munists slain  in  the  war,  many  of  whom  are  but  partially 
clad  in  uniform,  are  frequently  unrecognisable  after  death, 
from  the  fact  that  their  names  and  previous  history  are 
totally  unknown  to  the  officers  under  whom  they  serve.  In 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  authorities  to  photograph  all  unknown  dead  bodies,  and 
to  attach  such  pictures  to  the  registry  showing  the  place  of 
burial. 

The  three  members  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Photography,  MM.  Quidde,  Schwier,  and  Petsch, 
who  were  attached  to  the  German  army  during  the  recent 
wav,  have  returned  to  their  homes  in  safety,  and,  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Society,  gave  an  account  of  their  experiences 
in  the  field. 

The  Mitthielungen  mentions,  as  a possible  substitute  for 
glass  in  photography,  the  compound  to  which  Sonnenschein 
has  recently  called  attention  ; he  has  found  that  when  to 
gelatine  and  tungstate  of  soda  in  solution  an  acid  is  added, 
a tough  mass  is  produced,  which,  after  being  thoroughly 
washed,  becomes  almost  transparent.  This  mass  has  the 
appearance  of  glass,  and  is  tough  and  pliable,  especially  at 
a temperature  of  90°  to  10U°  Reaumur,  when  it  may  be 
formed  into  any  desired  shape.  A combination  of  tho 
tungstic  acid  with  the  gelatine  appears  to  take  place.  It 
is  known  that  tungstic  acid  becomes  changed  by  light,  its 
yellowish  tint  being  transformed  to  one  of  a greenish  hue  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  change  will  exert 
any  influence  upon  the  compound  in  question. 

M.  Lowy,  of  Vienna,  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
manipulation  of  Monckhovcn’s  enlarging  apparatus  ; many 
details  of  the  process  are  said  to  be  still  unpublished  by 
by  the  author.  Dr.  Mouckhoven  is  just  now  residing  at 
Leghorn. 

M.  Albert  has  petitioned  the  Russian  Government  for  an 
extension  of  two  years  of  his  patent  rights  for  the  practice 
of  his  Lichtdruck  process.  M.  Jacobi,  of  Neuendorf,  near 
Coblenz,  is  said  to  have  elaborated  a mechanical  printing 
method  producing  pictures  without  any  visible  grain. 

M.  Burger,  who  has  recently  distinguished  himself  as  a 
clever  photographer  in  connection  with  the  Austrian  mis- 
sion in  the  East  Indies,  has  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

An  interesting  collection  of  photographs  has  been  made 
by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  which  circulates 
among  the  members  and  the  societies  of  the  other  towns, 
under  the  name  of  the  “ Wandering  Album."  The  album 
contains  novelties  and  pictures  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
represents  very  well  the  present  state  of  photography  as  an 
art  aud  as  a branch  of  industry.  Two  series  have  already 
been  collected  of  the  album,  and  a third  is  now  about  to  be 
completed,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  combination 
photographs  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  combination  print- 
ing, M.  Fritz  Luckliardt  recently  exhibited  a picture  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  an  interior,  in  which 
certain  objects  were  shown  whose  presence  under  one  roof 
was  simply  an  impossibility,  aud  for  this  and  other  reasons 
M.  Luckhardt  estimated  that  as  many  as  a dozen  negatives 
had  been  employed  in  preparing  the  picture. 

A paper  describing  the  qualities  of  varioub  kinds  of 
copal  to  be  found  in  commerce  appears  in  Licht. 

An  action  has  been  brought  against  M.  Steinhauser,  of 
Prague,  for  publishing  a little  book  on  mechanical  print- 
ing, mention  of  which  was  made  in  our  “Miscellanea ’’ some 
time  since.  The  book  purported  to  describe  all  methods 
now  in  vogue  for  Lichtdruck  and  similar  processes.  Messrs. 
Ohm  aud  Grossman  were  the  plaintiffs,  but  were  unable  to 
substantiate  their  charge. 

A photo-relief  process  by  means  of  which  pictures  of  any 
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kind  may  be  produced  iu  relief  is  the  subject  of  au  inven- 
tion by  M.  Ivnirsch,  of  Szegedin,  in  Hungary. 

A new  gold  toning  salt  has  been  prepared  by  M.  Pietsch- 
mann,  of  which  ten  grains,  we  are  told,  suffice  for  the 
manipulation  of  one  sheet  of  albumenized  paper  ; the  price 
for  which  it  is  sold  is  rather  less  than  four  shillings  per 
ounce. 

A Russian  amateur  photographer,  Baron  Michael  de 
Motilef,  has  invented  a transparent  pellicle  to  which  the 
name  of  “ Collodion  glimmer  ” has  been  given.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  transfer  of  negative  films  and  such  like 
purposes. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Up  Mount  Washington — New  Use  for  Photography. 

Up  Mount  Washington. — Five  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Littleton  by  rail ; eighteen  miles  from  Littleton 
to  the  White  Mountain  House  in  a sleigh  by  moon-light  ; 
a sound  sleep  and  a good  breakfast ; then  seven  miles 
floundering  through  the  unbroken  snow,  partly  behind  two 
horses  on  an  old  log  sled,  and  partly  (out  of  mercy  for  the 
horses)  ou  foot,  with  my  good  friend  Mr.  B.  W.  Kilburn, 
the  indefatigable  and  excellent  landscape  photographer  of 
Littleton,  N.II.,  I was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington, 
eager  to  climb  its  forbidding  height,  and  to  stand  upon  its 
summit. 

Previous  to  this  winter  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington 
during  the  cold  season  had  been  considered  an  impossibility, 
and  1 remember  well,  when  just  a year  ago  I visited  the 
White  Mountains,  and  suggested  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Washington,  my  friend  Kilburn  answeied,  “ Why,  you  could 
not  live  there!"  Blit  Professor  <T.  H.  Huntington,  Assistant 
State  Geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  having  “lived”  during 
the  most  of  last  winter  on  the  summit  of  Mooseilank  Mount, 
where  he  made  meteorological  observations  for  the  Govern- 
ment, thought  that  Mount  Washington,  although  much 
higher  than  the  other,  could  also  be  mastered,  and,  therefore, 
organized  an  expedition  to  winter  there.  He  carried  his 
plans  out  fully,  and  the  most  gratifying  success  has  been 
his  reward. 

Mount  Washington  is  6,291  feet  high.  There  are 
inhabited  places  in  America  at  greater  elevations  than  this, 
but  none  so  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  as  it  is. 
It  is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  aud  scarcely  a 
day  passes  the  whole  year  round  without  some  sort  of  a 
storm  being  within  a mile  or  so  of,  if  not  on,  the  summit. 
So  liable  are  even  the  summer  breezes  which  occur  there 
to  gently  lift  off  the  shingles  from  the  few  houses  on  the 
summit,  that  heavy  chains  are  thrown  over  the  roofs,  and 
fastened  to  the  rocks  at  each  side  in  order  to  prevent  the 
perpetration  of  auy  such  sort  of  coquetry. 

Well,  we  arrived  at  the  cabin  of  the  wood-choppers  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  just  at  noon.  We  found  the  six 
sturdy  wood-choppers  at  dinner.  They  were  all  once  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Victoria,  five  from  Ireland  and  one  from 
Canada,  and  were  living  there  as  contentedly  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests  as  we  do  in  our  great  cities.  The  “ camp  ” 
was  governed  by  “Uncle  Jim,’’  who  attended  to  the  house- 
hold duties,  and  was  called  the  “ old  woman.”  He  cooked 
us  a fine  dinner  of  fat  bacon,  and  gave  us  with  it  molasses, 
bread,  tea,  and  gingerbread.  His  vegetables,  he  regretted 
to  say,  were  all  gone.  We  ate  what  we  could,  and  then, 
strapping  camera,  tripod,  overcoats,  lunch,  &c.,  to  our 
shoulders,  we  proceeded  to  make  the  ascent.  As  we  entered 
the  forest,  it  began  to  snow,  but  I was  piessed  for  time,  and 
we  pushed  on.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and  the  snow  under- 
foot deep  and  soft,  so  our  progress  was  slow.  After  a while 
we  got  out  of  the  forest  among  the  stunted  pines,  and  there 
we  found  the  snow-crust  harder,  and  able  to  bear  us,  also 
making  it  necessary  to  call  our  Alpine-stocks  into  requisi- 
tion. The  perspiration  began  to  start,  although  our  cloth- 
ing was  opened  to  our  shirts.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we 
came  to  a little  signboard  among  the  trees  which  informed 


us  that  we  had  climbed  “ one  mile,”  and  that  two  more 
still  harder  ones  were  still  to  climb.  On  we  went,  the  snow 
falling  thicker  than  ever,  the  trees  growing  shorter  and 
shorter,  thus  giving  the  increasing  wind  fairer  play  at  our 
ears  and  noses.  It  was  not  excessively  cold,  however,  so 
we  suffered  but  littlo.  At  the  end  of  two  miles  no  more 
trees  were  seen,  and  where  the  rugged  rocks  were  not  covered 
with  snow,  we  had  to  clamber  over  their  frosty,  slippery 
sides.  Now  the  snow  almost  blinded  us,  and  we  could  see 
but  a few  feet  ahead.  We  kept  the  railway  track  in  sight, 
however,  else  we  should  get  lost,  for  all  directions  are  alike 
on  a mountain  side.  As  we  neared  the  summit,  the  wind 
became  furious,  aud  the  snow  and  frost  hung  upon  our 
whiskers  in  great  shapes,  making  us  regular  grey-beards. 
\\  e had  to  lock  arms  in  order  to  keep  our  feet,  and  from 
being  blown  away  from  each  other.  Thus  we  clambered  the 
last  half  mile,  and  at  the  eud  of  two  and  a-half  hours  we 
were  inside  the  depot  at  the  summit,  wherein  were  quartered 
Professor  Huntington’s  party,  on  whom  we  had  come  to 
make  an  afternoon  call.  The  gentlemen  inside  heard  our 
voices,  aud  were  a little  surprised  at  our  arrival,  particularly 
in  such  a storm.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  was  measured 
with  the  anemometer  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  was  found 
to  be  79.6  miles  per  hour.  A person  could  not  stand  alone 
against  such  a wind.  Of  course,  the  storm  prevented  our 
seeing  anything,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  inside  by 
the  stove.  The  wind  howled,  and  the  timbers  of  the 
building  creaked  fearfully,  but  we  were  assured  that  that 
was  only  a gentle  breeze  compared  with  what  they  some- 
times had  to  bear.  If  you  have  ever  been  on  a steamer  at 
sea  during  a severe  storm,  and  in  a state-room  where  you 
could  hear  the  grim  grinding  of  the  machinery,  then  you 
have  an  idea  of  what  it  was  like  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  during  a March  gale  and  snow  storm.  I awoke 
often  in  the  night,  and  the  same  fearful  howling,  buzzoo  ! 
buzzoo-o-o  ! was  going  on,  promising  to  be  perpetual.  Not 
perpetual,  however,  for,  arising  early  in  the  morning,  we 
witnessed  the  grandest  sun-rise  that  mortal  man,  perhaps, 
ever  saw.  Although  it  was  clear  above  us,  the  clouds  below 
were  still  busily  floating  around  like  great  armies  preparing 
to  break  camp,  some  sailing  in  one  direction,  some  in 
another.  Away  off  towards  the  sun  there  were  some  great 
snow  clouds  shifting  about,  as  if  not  knowing  where  to 
turn.  Suddenly  their  grey  heads  would  become  illumi- 
nated with  the  most  brilliant  red  and  golden  light.  The 
next  instant  they  would  be  torn  asunder  like  the  parting  of 
a lace  curtain,  aud  the  sun  would  scatter  his  gorgeous  light 
all  over  them.  Some  parts  of  the  clouds  would  then  arise, 
like  the  spray  of  Niagara,  carrying  the  gorgeous  colours 
with  them  ; others  would  descend,  on  which  we  saw  the  most 
beautiful  rainbows,  and  the  sun,  half  risen  only,  would  for  a 
moment  shine  unobstructed.  Again  a thick  cloud  would 
cover  the  sun,  and  the  same  operation  would  be  repeated. 
This  was  done  several  times  at  short  intervals,  the  sun 
battling  with  the  clouds  for  the  mastery,  and  mowing  them 
down  as  a line  of  musketry  mows  down  humanity.  After 
the  struggle  was  over,  the  clouds  gradually  scattered  and 
then  arose  again,  leaving  the  valley  below  us  all  clear  to 
the  sea.  The  ocean  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
with  a telescope  the  ships  entering  Portland  Harbour  and 
the  people  cleaning  snow  from  their  pavements  in  Gotham 
could  plainly  be  discerned.  It  was  a curious  feeling  to  see 
the  sun  shining  so  brightly  far  below  us,  while  about  us  its 
rays  had  not  reached.  Another  curious  sight  I must  record. 
South  of  us,  a half  mile  or  more  below  the  summit,  hung 
a heavy  bank  of  snow  cloud.  In  the  centre  of  it  was  a 
great  opening,  and  through  it  we  could  see  the  bright  sun- 
light shining  on  the  valley  below.  After  the  sun-rise  the 
breakfast  was  despatched  with  an  excellent  zest,  and  then 
I spent  hours  roaming  about  the  summit,  taking  in  the 
wonders  around  and  below  me.  It  was  necessary  to  run 
in  often  and  get  warmed  up,  for  one  freezes  quickly  up  there 
The  snow  had  nearly  all  blown  off  the  mountain  top,  thu' 
giving  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beautiful  fross 
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formations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  rock,  house,  tele- 
graph pole,  and  so  on,  on  the  summit.  One  never  tiies 
examining  them.  They  8re  shaped  like  the  wings  and 
tails  of  birds,  and  are  of  the  purest  white.  They  vary  in 
size.  Their  extreme  end  points  horizontally  to  the  surface 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
They  are  neither  snow  nor  ice,  but  masses  of  frost,  as  pure  as 
alabaster  and  as  beautiful  as  the  wings  of  angels,  for  they 
must  be  like  them.  Over  and  around  the  summit  we 
travelled,  time  and  again,  now  opposed  by  the  cutting  wind 
(which  had  fallen  to  forty-four  miles),  then  pushed  forward 
by  it,  taking  in  what  we  could  of  the  wonders  about  and 
below  us.  We  climbed  up  a snow  drift  to  the  top  of  the 
Summit  House,  and  sat  astride  the  ridge  pole,  a feat  not  done 
daily.  The  great  gulfs,  long  miles  below  us,  looked  to  be 
within  snow  ball  distance,  and  hundreds  of  unnamed  moun- 
tains slept  in  their  white  quiltings  beneath.  We  did  not  go 
prepared  for  a regular  photographic  excursion.  We  carried 
up  thirteen  Liverpool  dry  plates,  however,  and  exposed 
them  all.  The  wind  was  somewhat  against  us,  and,  on 
development,  we  found  it  had  spoiled  some  of  our  plates. 
We  erred  in  exposure  somewhat,  too,  making  the  exposures 
too  short.  That  error,  however,  is  one  of  the  delectabilities 
of  the  dry  method,  and  we  expected  it.  Mr.  Kilburn  was 
not  to  be  baffled  by  any  such  circumstance,  though.  A 
week  after  we  were  there  together  he  made  the  ascent  again, 
laden  with  a quantity  of  wet  plates,  and  all  necessary 
things  to  work  them.  At  this  writing,  he  is  still  there, 
and  has  been  there  nearly  two  weeks  I learn  from  him  by 
telegraph  that  he  has  secured  some  excellent  negatives  and 
prints,  from  which  he  will  send  you  shortly. 

After  a good  farewell  turn  over  the  summit,  and  after  ex- 
posing all  our  plates,  we  prepared  to  make  the  descent,  for 
threatening  clouds  hovered  over  us,  and  we  feared  a freezing 
rain  more  than  snow. 

The  room  in  which  our  hosts  live  is  in  one  corner  of  the 
depot  building,  well  protected,  and  is  about  eleven  feet 
wide  by  twenty  feet  long,  aud  eight  feet  high  ; it  serves  as 
kitchen,  parlonr,  sleeping  apartment,  and  observatory.  Two 
small  windows  light  it,  and  when  they  don’t,  coal  oil  does. 
Two  stoves  are  required  to  heat  it  when  it  is  very  cold,  and 
sometimes  only  one  is  used.  My  regret  was  that  I could 
not  stay  longer. 

I could  tell  you  much  more  of  the  work  of  the  parties 
there,  but  my  space  will  not  allow.  Meteorological  obser- 
vations are  made  three  times  a day,  and  telegraphed  to  the 
Signal  Service  Departmental  Washington.  By  this  means 
the  approach  of  storms  is  foretold,  and  many  lives  saved 
from  loss  at  sea. 

We  bade  our  friends  farewell,  and  were  soon  out  of  their 
sight,  descending  rapidly  to  the  “ regions  below.”  The 
descent  was  more  pleasant  than  the  ascent,  for  there  was 
no  storm,  and  we  had  a clear  view.  It  was  more  perilous, 
though,  and  constant  watching  was  necessary  lest  we  fall 
or  sink  in  the  snow.  We  arrived  at  the  base  one  and  a- 
half  hours  after  leaving  the  summit,  took  tea  again  with 
the  wood-choppers,  and  then  walked  back  to  the  White 
Mountain  on  snow  shoes,  accomplishing  the  trip  in  half  an 
hour  less  than  the  horses  did  for  us  coming  up.  We  drove 
at  once  to  Littleton,  and  next  moruing  at  nine  o’clock  I was 
on  my  way  to  Canada.  Of  what  I saw  iQ  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  so  on,  1 must  tell  in  my  next,  for  space  will 
not  permit. 

New  Use  for  Photography. — I must  tell  you,  befero  closing, 
of  a new  and  ingenious  use  made  of  photography  in  our 
own  goodly  city  a few  evenings  ago.  If  you  will  recollect, 
at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  Streets,  there  are 
four  blocks  of  ground  that  have  been  occupied  as  public 
parks.  Some  of  our  ‘‘  city  fathers  ” desired  to  build  the 
public  buildings  on  this  ground,  and  thus  block  up  the 
intersection  of  two  of  our  most  handsome  thoroughfares. 
This  proposition  excited  the  indignation  of  our  citizens, 
and  a mass  meeting  was  called  to  oppose  the  project.  The 
first  hour  at  the  meeting  was  occupied  by  exhibiting  in 
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the  lantern  views  of  some  of  the  streets  in  European  cities, 
which  were  intended  to  show  how  our  coveted  space  could 
be  improved,  and  made  an  ornament  to  the  city.  Photo- 
graphy, as  usual,  triumphed,  and  the  vote  of  the  people  was 
against  the  “ city  fathers.” — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  OPERATOR,  AND  EXPRES- 
SIONS IN  PORTRAITURE. 

BY  ELW00D  TERRY. 

I do  not  doubt  that  several  papers  have  been  written  on 
this  very  interesting  subject ; yet  if,  by  a few  practical  re- 
marks, 1 can  draw  the  attention  of  the  operator  60  that  he 
may  improve  the  expression  of  the  subjects  that  come  under 
his  control,  I shall  be  forgiven  having  occupied  a small 
portion  of  your  valuable  journal. 

Everyone  is  ready  to  admit  that,  next  to  position,  we 
look  to  the  expression  of  the  sitter  ; and  it  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  expression  as  to  whether  the  sitter  will 
be  pleased  with  his  photograph.  We  all  know  a photo- 
graph may  be  admirable  in  position  and  excellently 
lighted,  but  still  be  disagreeable  from  the  want  of  (as  the 
public  call  it)  a nice  expression.  I have  met  customers  in  a 
bad  temper,  when  they  have  said,  “ I don’t  care  for  my 

carte,  Mr. ; I think  it  is  very  bad  indeed.”  I have 

then,  in  no  very  amiable  manner,  asked  their  reason  for 
disliking  the  same.  The  answer,  as  a rule,  is,  “ Well,  I 
cannot  complain  of  the  photograph,  and  the  position  is 
good,  but  this  is  not  my  expression  ; you  must  see  that  for 

yourself,  Mr. . In  fact,  none  of  my  friends  like  it,  and 

I should  prefer  to  be  taken  again.”  I found  this  occur  so 
often  that  it  became  quite  a loss  to  me.  In  tact,  I was 
getting  quite  sick  at  heart  about  the  matter  until  a friend 
came  in  and  said,  “May  I give  you  a word  of  advice?” 

Certainly.”  “ Well,  you  are  losing  your  customers  through 
your  bad  temper.”  “ Indeed,  I was  not  aware  I was  bad- 
tempered.”  “ But  it  is  so,”  said  he.  Several  of  my  friends 
have  complained  to  me  about  it ; at  last  I felt  convinced  it 
must  have  beeti  so. 

I found  I had  been  so  bent  on  getting  at  clear  manipu- 
lation and  good  effects  from  lighting,  that  I had  over- 
looked, to  a certain  extent,  the  expression  and  feelings  of 
my  customers,  at  times  treating  them  like  so  many  blocks 
of  stone  to  be  moulded  after  my' own  fashion.  Invariably 
I managed  to  get  good  pictures  and  good  expression  when 
I had  before  me  a beautiful  subject,  because  I appeared 
before  them  using  my  best  manner.  1 was  pleased  to 
gratify  their  slightest  wish.  They  had  but  to  whisper  they 
would  prefer  two  positions,  and  immediately  I acquiesced, 
not  daring  to  say  nay,  because  he  or  she  was  handsome,  and 
would  make  a good  specimen.  But  woe  to  the  person 
coming  in  that  would  not  photograph  well ! My  manner 
was  altered,  voice  changed,  and  I at  once  acted  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

I am  happy  to  say  this  is  now  almost  done  away  with. 

I had  several  battles  before  I was  at  all  successful.  Now  I 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  photograph  the  plain  subject  the 
best ; and  I can  safely  say,  since  doing  so,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  both  pecuniary  and  otherwise.  There 
fore,  I should  advise  opeiators  to  curb  their  tempers,  not 
to  be  haughty  with  customers,  treating  all  civilly,  the  rich 
alike  with  the  poor;  to  study  all  sitters  as  they  enter  the 
studio,  entering  into  conversation  with  them,  causing  them 
to  feel,  if  possible,  as  though  they  were  at  home ; and, 
whilst  so  doing,  finding  out  the  best  position  of  the  face. 
Have  the  plate  at  hand  ready  by  the  time  the  subject  is 
placed  in  position,  because,  when  kept  waiting,  a vacant 
expression  is  certain  to  come  over  the  face.  If  delayed  at 
the  time  from  exposing  the  plate  at  once,  before  taking 
off  the  cap  from  the  lens  draw  the  attention  of  the  sitter  to 
any  object  there  may  be  in  the  studio,  asking  his  opinion 
upon  it.  It  is  very  remirkable  the  change  that  is  at  once 
noticeable  in  the  countenance.  A musical  album  is  a very 
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good  accessory  in  the  studio  of  the  photographer.  It  gives 
to  the  person  that  hears  it  for  the  tirst  time  a bright,  easy 
expression,  laughing  or  sombre  expressions  being  objection- 
able. A face  in  repose  is  the  expression  most  to  be  aimed 
at.  No  time  need  be  lost  in  trying  to  please  customers. 
You  can  engage  in  small  talk  with  them  whilst  moving  the 
background,  placing  the  head-rest,  &c.  By  so  endeavour- 
ing to  please,  the  confidence  of  the  sitter  is  gained,  and  the 
operator  may  have  no  anxiety  as  regards  the  result  when  the 
plate  is  developed . 


ON  LARGE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  EDWARD  DUNMORE.* 

In  a paper  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society,  attention  was  called  to  the  advisability 
of  habitually  producing  a larger  class  of  photographs  than 
has  been  hitherto  the  rule.  Pictures  the  size  of  a full  sheet 
of  paper — say  two  feet  long,  or  larger — I am  inclined  to 
think  would  cause  photographs  to  be  considered  by  the 
paying  public  not  only  of  more  real  value,  but  a better  in- 
vestment for  their  money  than  the  smaller  productions  we 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  Say  what  we 
may  about  the  science  and  {esthetics  of  photography,  the 
progress  of  it  depends  more,  perhaps,  than  we  feel  iuclined 
to  allow,  upon  the  £ s.  d.  considerations  thereunto  at- 
tached. Given  the  demand,  the  supply  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  quantity,  but  in  quality,  for,  I believe,  in  photo- 
graphy the  motto  “ Qualitas,  non  quantitas,”  will  not  apply, 
but  for  the  “ non  ” we  must  substitute  the  “ et.”  A surfeit 
of  inferior  work  is  much  more  readily  induced  now  than 
formerly  ; and,  with  superior  work,  we  may  safely  predict  an 
increase  of  demand  in  proportion  to  the  increase  ot  excel- 
lence. The  advantages  of  large  photographs  (now  that  the 
bugbear  of  non-permanence  has  been  somewhat  laid)  are 
mauifold  and  evident.  The  principal  claim  that  can  be 
advanced  for  them  before  all  others  is  on  the  score  of  art- 
excellence,  for  the  most  beautiful  effects  presented  by  nature 
can  never  be  so  adequately  rendered  in  a small  picture  as  in 
a large  one,  however  skilful  the  photographer  may  be. 
Perhaps  few  photographers  have  seriously  thought  of 
making  large  pictures  of  the  kind  and  in  the  manner  to  which 
I allude ; if  they  had,  the  supposed  necessary  gigantic  appa- 
ratus that  would  be  required  suppressed  any  active  endea- 
vour to  carry  out  these  ideas,  so,  “ like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a vision,”  they  melted  into  air. 

If  we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  consider  this  matter,  many 
of  the  difficulties  will  prove  groundless  fears ; but  what 
great  success  was  ever  achieved  without  some  difficulty? 
And  in  this  matter  so  much  extra  skill  would  mean  so  much 
extra  pay,  as  well  as  extra  praise.  Thus  much  for  the  rea- 
son why  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  large  pictures. 

The  tirst  important  consideration  is  undoubtedly  the  cost. 
Can  such  pictures  be  produced  with  little  or  no  extra  outlay 
or  reconstruction  of  apparatus  now  in  the  hands  of  photo- 
graphers? I am  inclined  to  think  this  problem  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; at  the  same  time, 
as  our  requirements  became  manifest,  so  would  contrivances 
start  up  to  lend  a helping  hand.  When  it  is  found  that 
care  and  skill,  not  money  or  money’s  worth,  are  the  princi- 
pal considerations,  hundreds  will  11  go  in  ’’  for  large  pictures 
with  more  or  less  success.  We  have  become  accustomed  to 
have  our  portraits  enlarged  with  no  loss  of  definition  when 
the  original  negative  was  absolutely  sharp.  Why  should 
not  our  small  landscapes  be  served  the  same  ? There  are 
no  objections ; but  instead  of  having,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  portraits,  a positive  print,  we  require  an  enlarged 
negative,  for,  in  addition  to  the  sharp  correct  enlargement, 
we  must  have  the  power  of  altering,  modifying,  and  adding. 
That  can  only  he  practicable  by  contact  printing  ; and  these 
alterations,  modifications,  and  additions  must  be  made  by 
the  artist  himself,  who  will  diffuse  his  own  individuality 
into  the  work — in  fact,  make  the  picture. 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  April  11th. 


We  will  now  consider  the  kind  of  negative  most  suitable. 
Paper  negatives  I am  inclined  to  think  the  most  practically 
useful.  Large  sheets  of  glass  arc  not  only  expensive,  but 
dangerously  fragile  ; moreover,  paper  negatives  answer  every 
purpose,  and  exceedingly  good  definition  can  be  obtained 
with  them  ; so  much  so,  that  I question  if  a print  from  a 
thoroughly  good  one  could  be  distinguished  from  one 
printed  from  a glass  negative.  I do  not  suppose  paper 
negatives  will  ever  supersede  glass  for  direct  field  work,  but, 
in  this  case,  where  the  time  of  exposure  and  size  of  picture 
are  of  less  manipulatory  consequence,  every  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  paper.  With  regard  to  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  negatives,  I am  not  sufficiently  practiced 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  proceeding  ; I 
think  this  would  form  a very  interesting  subject  for  a paper 
from  some  practical  man ; for,  should  the  ideas  now  enun- 
ciated be  generally  adopted,  many  would  feel  anxious  for 
information  on  this  head. 

Before  the  preparation  of  the  large  negative,  the  small 
original  will  engross  our  careful  attention.  It  must  possess 
perfect  sharpness,  and  be  devoid  of  any  granularity.  Sharp- 
ness or  definition  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  the  usual  ground-glass  focussing-screen  with  anything 
like  sufficient  accuracy  ; we  must  substitute  a semi-opaque, 
non-granular  surface,  which  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways. 
One  is,  by  pouring  suitable  solutions  (gutta-percha  and  lac 
in  benzole,  for  iustance)  on  clear  flat  glass,  and  drying; 
however,  the  more  perfect  this  surface  the  better.  The 
focussing  must  be  done  with  a good  magnifier — say  a power 
that  would  increase  the  image  to  as  large  size  as  the  in- 
tended completed  proof.  In  fact,  too  great  care  cannot  bo 
taken  to  secure  a perfectly  defined  negative. 

When  this  part  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  the 
development  of  the  picture  next  claims  attention.  Our 
ordinary  iron  solutions  are  inapplicable,  producing  much 
too  coarse  a deposit,  although  the  addition  of  gelatine  and 
its  compounds  materially  improves  it.  A few  experiments 
in  this  direction  wonld  be  advisable  to  prove  what  combina- 
tions would  produce  the  finest  deposit.  There  is  absolutely 
no  granularity  with  pyrogallic  development,  but  if  the 
developer  in  common  use  could  be  modified  so  as  to  become 
suitable,  it  would  be  a decided  advantage,  for  almost  every 
photographer  is  accustomed  to  use  iron  for  wet-plate  work. 
A sort  of  rough  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  deposit  may 
be  formed  by  examination  of  the  colour.  The  white-look- 
ing negatives  are  always  much  coarser  than  the  dark  ones, 
as  the  finer  the  deposited  silver  the  darker  the  colour.  In 
ordinary  printing  these  slight  differences  are  of  little  im- 
portance, but  in  this  class  of  work  no  granularity  is  a sine 
qua  non.  A transparency  from  this  negative  must  be  ob- 
tained by  contact-printing  on  a dry  plate.  I think  this 
the  best  method  to  ensure  as  perfect  sharpness  in  it  as  in  the 
original.  This  transparency  is  to  be  used  for  enlargement 
to  any  required  size. 

Having  now  considered  the  necessary  manipulations,  duo 
attention  to  each  point  being  carefully  accorded,  the  selection 
of  the  view  to  be  enlarged  must  rest  with  the  artist,  and 
few  directions  can  be  placed  on  paper  so  as  to  be  of  any 
practical  use  ; nearly  all  must  depend  on  his  knowledge  of 
art  practice  and  art  feeling.  He  must  imagine  and  decide, 
from  nature  spread  out  before  him,  and  from  the  effects  on 
the  focussing-screen,  how  much  smaller  than  the  one,  how 
much  larger  than  the  other,  his  intended  work  will  be,  so 
that  the  lights  and  shadows  will  be  properly  distributed, 
massed,  and  arranged,  bearing  in  mind  that  however  suit- 
able such  dispositions  of  form,  light,  and  shade  may  seem 
for  a small  picture,  it  in  nowise  follows  that  this  suitability 
will  apply  to  the  larger  copy.  Here  art  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable, and  a brilliant,  well-trained  imagination  of  the 
highest  importance. 

I will  not  now  further  trespass  on  your  time,  but  submit 
these  few  remarks  to  ycur  careful  consideration,  hoping  that 
the  walls- of  our  next  exhibition  will  plentifully  teem  with 
large  and  impoitant  artistic  photographs. 
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I have  had  lent  me  by  Mr.  Bcvey  a few  enlarged  nega- 
tives, enlarged  from  half  plates  by  Mr.  Hopkin,  of  Wira- 
borne,  Dorset,  which  will.  I think,  bear  out  my  assertions  as 
to  the  necessary  sharpness  being  obtained. 

[The  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dunmore  were  a view  of 
Stonehenge  and  other  landscapes,  enlarged  to  the  full  extent 
of  a whole  sheet  of  paper.  Both  negatives  and  prints  were 
eminently  satisfactory,  both  on  the  score  of  sharpness  and 
pictorial  effect.  The  former  had  been  rendered  transparent 
(for  greater  facility  in  printing)  by  subsequent  treatment 
with  melted  paraffine.] 


THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  TOM  TAYLOR.* 

The  employment  of  the  autotype  in  this  country  is  still 
rudimentary  in  comparison  with  its  possibilities.  Nothing 
has  as  yet  been  done  here  comparable,  iu  artistic  importance 
and  extent,  to  the  great  work  of  Braun  at  Dornach.  But 
the  work  of  the  Autotype  Company  is  progressing  here  in 
different  directions,  all  for  various  reasons  useful,  interesting, 
and,  both  commercially  and  artistically,  important. 

Its  durability  renders  the  process  trustworthy  for  repro- 
ductions of  the  treasures  of  public  institutions  like  South 
Kensington  and  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  our  choicest 
possessions — in  the  way  of  drawings  and  engravings — in 
public  galleries,  museums,  and  private  collections,  arc,  by 
its  help,  being  brought  within  general  reach.  The  master- 
pieces of  Marc  Antonio,  and  his  early  Italian  school  of  en- 
gravings, have  already  been  reproduced  in  autotype,  and 
students  thus  furnished  with  examples  eminently  calculated 
to  educate  the  eye  to  appreciation  of  fine  drawings  and  pure 
outline.  Then,  as  examples  of  effect  in  engraving,  as  good 
in  their  way  as  Marc  Antonio's  are  of  drawing,  permission 
has  been  given  to  repro.luce  by  the  same  means  some  of 
the  rarest  of  the  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  in  the  British 
Museum. f So  the  fine  collection  of  Albert  Durer’s  en- 
gravings and  drawings,  lately  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  is  being  now  reproduced  by  this  process,  as 
is  the  celebrated  Salamanca  collection  of  prints  after  Nielli , 
more  than  fifty  of  which  are  unique  and  undescribed.  An- 
other valuable  reproduction  is  that  of  Turner's  Liber  Stucli- 
orum,  which  has  been  eagerly  bought  up.  In  like  manner 
has  been  published  a reproduction  of  one  of  Hogarth’s 
series — -‘'The  Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentice” — from  a 
fine  example  in  the  Museum.  In  this  way  not  only  may 
art  rarities  like  these  be  made  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  but  all  risk  may  be  averted  of  the  utter  annihilation 
of  unique  works  so  long  as  autotj  pic  facsimiles  can  be  pre- 
served. Some  may  think  this  dissemination  of  rare  things 
a doubtful  advantage,  contending  that  their  rarity  is  what 
gives  them  their  especial  charm  as  well  as  value;  that 
“ being  wanted  they  will  bo  more  wondered  at  and  that 
you  cannot  popularise  such  gems  without,  in  some  degree, 
vulgarising  them.  But  I think  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  one  of  the  objects  of  education  now  a days 
should  be  to  open  as  many  minds  as  possible  to  the  refining 
influences  of  art ; and  that  whatever  enables  us  to  bring 
fine  examples  of  drawing  and  engraving  within  the  reach 
of  the  million  is  a powerful  instrument  tor  this  purpose. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that,  even  in  defiance  of 
difficulties  of  colour,  reproduction  of  pictures  by  photo- 
graphic means,  supposing  durability  secured,  has  immense 
advantages  over  translation  by  engraving  ; at  least,  I have 
never  compared  photographs  of  pictures  or  frescoes  with  even 
the  finest  engravings  without  feeling  that  the  former  con- 
veyed to  me  a new  sense  of  the  power,  significance,  and 
beauty  of  the  original  work.  In  Paris— always  quickest  to 
avail  herself  of  new  applications  and  discoveries  in  art- 
industry — the  use  of  photography,  instead  of  engraving, 

* Continued  from  p.  188. 

* This  series,  however,  was  executed  under  such  unfavourable  conditions 
as  to  lisht,  that  it  (fives  a very  inadequate  impression  of  the  capacity  of 
autotypic  reproduction. 


as  a means  of  reproducing  the  popular  pictures  of  the  time, 
has  become  universal.  So  in  Germany — at  Munich,  Dussel- 
dorf,  and,  above  all,  at  Berlin — an  enormous  demand  for 
such  photographs  of  pictures  has  grown  up.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  extended  to  England;  why 
the  best  pictures  of  the  year  should  not  be  autotyped,  and 
spread  broadcast  over  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
and  even  abroad,  where  now,  save  Wilkie  and  Landseer, 
even  the  names  of  English  artists  are  unknown  beyond  the 
narrowest  circle  of  art  experts.  IIow  successfully  the  auto- 
type can  replace  the  engraving  may  be  seen  from  the  auto- 
type reproductions  already  published  of  pictures  by  T.  Faed, 
Lucy,  Cave  Thomas,  Erskine  Nicol,  and  others.  The  auto- 
types of  Mr.  Macnce’s  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Bell- 
haven,  and  Mr.  James  Sant’s  of  Mr.  Capel,  seem  to  me  quite 
as  good  as  even  the  best  mezzotints;  though  this  is  a bold 
thing  to  say  with  S.  Cousins  still  in  the  field,  and  with  the 
recollection  fresh  in  me  of  Barlow's  admirable  plates  after  J. 
Phillips’  portrait  of  A.  Egg,  and  Millais’  of  J.  Fowler,  the 
most  effective  portrait-engravings,  if  I may  speak  my  own 
opinion,  of  our  time.  Again,  as  illustrations  of  the  power 
of  autotype  in  rendering  very  different  classes  of  pictures, 
take  the  reproductions  of  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  picture  of  the 
“ Princess  Elizabeth  at  Mass,”  and  Mr.  Beavis’s  “ Militia 
Train,  in  the  Time  of  the  Civil  War,  convoying  stores  to 
Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey,”  and  Mr.  Wheelwright’s  “ Her 
Majesty’s  Buckhounds,”  all  to  bo  seen  at  Rathbone  Place. 

In  France  it  is  a common  practice  for  painters  to  make  a 
monochrome  drawing  of  their  pictures  for  the  photographer. 
To  secure  a correct  effect  and  balance  of  colour,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  this  may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  with  what  success — thanks  to  extreme  care,  good  light, 
and  perfection  of  lenses,  and  all  other  appliances — the  autotype 
process  has  been  applied  to  reproduction  from  the  picture 
directly.  The  autotype  after  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  picture 
above  noticed,  from  a drawing  in  monochrome,  seems  to  mo 
inferior  in  sharpness  and  rendering  of  the  original  to  the 
•autotypes  after  Boavis  and  Wheelwright,  which  are  from  the 
pictures  themselves,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limitation  in 
the  size  of  the  work  producible  by  this  method.  It  is  espe- 
cially for  the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  sketches  that 
the  autotype  ought  to  be  as  available  to  artists  of  the  time 
as  in  the  case  of  masters  passed  away.  The  perfect  facsimile 
of  a sketch  of  a beautiful  child’s  head  by  Sant,  to  be  seen  in 
the  gallery  at  Rathbone  Place,  shows  what  may  be  done  iu 
this  way.  Hon  much  better  to  be  able  to  distribute  among 
friends  a facsimile  of  a fine  chalk  drawing  by  Richmond,  or 
Watts,  or  Sandys,  than  a photograph  with  all  the  sitter’s 
natural  imperfections  sharply  set  down,  perhaps  exaggerated, 
and  without  the  genius  of  the  painter  to  elevate  homeliness 
into  interest!  In  this  way  we  might  dissemiuate  line  art 
with  our  friendly  souvenirs. 

The  field  of  book-illustration,  too,  is  a wide  one,  which 
the  Autotype  Company  is  already  working  on  a considerable 
scale,  and  which  promises  to  grow  into  great  commercial 
importance.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fleming  (the 
Company's  Factory  Director)  the  uncertainty  and  inequality 
of  impressions  are  being  gradually  got  rid  of  in  practice. 
The  illustrations  iu  this  number  are  produced  by  the  auto- 
type process. 

Operators  trained  to  the  ordinary  photographic  processes, 
naturally  wedded  to  their  old  methods,  even  where  they  are 
not  commercially  interested  in  resisting  the  introduction  of 
new  ones,  used  to  complain  that  autotypic  prints  were  infe- 
rior in  sharpness  of  definition  and  brilliancy  of  effect  to 
those  taken  by  the  various  less  durable  methods  iu  common 
use.  But  I am  not  at  all  sure  that,  if  the  complaint  were 
just,  it  would  hit  a defect;  for  to  artistic  eyes,  as  distin- 
guished from  photographic,  one  of  the  great  faults  of  most 
photographic  work  is  excess  of  sharpness  and  definition. 
Hence,  artists  almost  invariably  prefer  work  like  that  of  Mrs. 
Cameron,  in  which  sharp  focussing  is  intentionally  avoided, 
to  the  clear-cut  “ brilliant”  work  of  the  enthusiastic  photo- 
grapher proper,  who  looks  on  a blurred  or  cloudy  effect  as  a 
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failure  and  an  offence.  All  such  questions,  however,  are 
now  set  at  rest  by  recent  improvements,  resulting  in  g’azed 
autotypic  prints  of  landscape  and  architecture,  that  seem  to 
me  even  to  surpass  in  brilliancy,  depth  of  colour,  and  deli- 
cacy of  gradation,  the  finest  silver  prints  I have  seen.  For 
my  own  part,  I greatly  dislike  these  glazed  surfaces,  which 
seem  so  dear  to  professional  photographers ; and  I cannot 
but  regret  that  the  Autotype  Company  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  show  their  power  of  excelling  the  latter  even 
in  their  most  inartistic  points  of  practice.  Even  were  the 
autotype  less  able  than  it  is  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
usual  processes,  it  has  tho  immense  advantage  of  admitting 
all  varieties  of  monochromatic  colour,  with  a durability 
equal  to  that  of  the  pigments  it  employs,  among  which  it 
has  a large  choice  of  permanent  colouring  matters. 

Containing  these  advantages,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
future  of  the  Autotype  process,  both  commercially  and 
artistically,  should  be  one  of  assured  success  and  world-wide 
usefulness. 


THE  COFFEE  GUM  DRY  PROCESS. 

That  the  coffee-gum  dry  process  of  M.  Constant  Delessert  is 
a sound  and  practical  method  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever in  the  minds  of  those  at  all  conversant  with  the  mani- 
pulation of  dry  plates  ; and  to  those  who  have  no  such 
experience,  the  simple  affirmation  of  such  a careful  investi- 
gator and  accomplished  photographer  as  M.  de  Constant  is 
oufficient  to  inspire  perfect  confidence.  Every  stage  of  the 
method  and  every  manipulation  has  evidently  been  critically 
studied  by  the  author,  and  we  may  well  rely,  therefore,  upon 
the  recommendations  and  instructions  which  have  been 
written  down  for  our  use. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  of  essaying 
the  method  put  before  us,  oui  experience  of  the  gum-gallic 
and  coffee  processes,  of  which  the  Constant  method  may  be 
said  to  be  a combination,  are  such  as  to  make  us  hope  for 
very  uniform  and  perfect  results.  M.  de  Constant  tells  us 
that  out  of  one  hundred  plates  exposed  by  him  last  summer 
not  one  single  negative  had  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
imperfect  preparation  or  defective  sensitiveness,  and  only 
thiee  or  four  of  the  pictures  taken  were  of  so  mediocre  a 
quality  as  to  necessitate  their  being  put  on  one  side.  When 
we  remember  the  excellent  landscape  work  of  M.  de  Constant, 
his  charming  little  views  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery, 
printed  for  the  most  part  upon  rough -faced  paper,  and 
reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  sketches  of  Gordon  and 
England,  the  evidence  thus  offered  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. His  essays  and  results  with  coffee  alone,  which  for 
a considerable  period  has  been  M.  de  Constant’s  favourite 
method,  practised  in  its  primitive  form  as  first  suggested  by 
Colonel  Baratti,  were  such  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  his  pictures  with  the  coffee-gum  process  are  even  supe- 
rior to  these. 

M.  de  Constant  does  well  in  not  passing  over  lightly  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  a dry-plate  process.  He  frankly 
admits  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plates,  in  washing  and  drying  them,  and  that  proper  care 
and  attention  are  necessary  to  their  successful  production. 
But  then,  he  argues,  by  their  use,  in  most  instances,  much 
time  and  trouble  are  saved,  which  more  than  compensates  for 
the  solicitude  lavished  on  them  in  the  first  instance.  He 
dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  wet  collodion  operator  in  the  field,  on  the  many  incon- 
veniences to  which  he  is  put,  and  the  makeshifts  to  which 
he  must  have  resource  in  the  coating,  sensitizing,  and 
development  of  his  plates,  while  the  photographer  furnished 
with  dry  plates,  instead  of  finding  his  tour  a disagreeable 
and  wearisome  toil,  regards  it  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
promenade.  It  is  only  upon  the  point  of  certaiuty  of 
result  that  any  argument  is  admissible,  and  here  M.  Con- 
stant says  that  the  process  is  at  once  so  simple  and  reliable, 
that  as  much  confidence  may  be  placed  upon  it  as  upon 
the  wet  collodion  method  itself.  This  must,  however,  neces- 


sarily be  always  one  weak  point — the  only  one  possibly — 
with  dry  processes,  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  remove, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  chance  of  failure 
to  a minimum,  a circumstance  already  seemingly  accom- 
plished, if  we  call  to  mind  M.  Constant’s  results. 

Two  hours  are  given  as  the  period  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  a dozen  plates.  We  can  easily  believe,  with 
the  author,  that  this  time  is  not  thrown  away,  and  is 
again  saved  in  the  further  manipulation  of  the  plates ; but 
inasmuch  as  the  prepared  films  are  said  to  be  endowed  with 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  time  and  labour  could  not  be  saved  to  the  operator 
altogether.  The  preparation  of  dry  plates  always  involves 
some  skill  and  experience,  even  if  the  operator  has  always 
the  requisite  time  necessary  to  the  manipulation  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  be  a great  boon  if  such  requisites  could  be  pro- 
cured commercially,  No  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
experienced  by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company  to  supply 
a serviceable  product  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
photographers  could  have  some  choice  in  the  purchase  of 
dry  plates.  Of  course,  in  very  many  cases  operators  prefer 
to  prepare  their  own  working  materials,  but  in  other 
instances  the  arrangements  and  requirements  to  be  attended 
to  at  the  outset  are  such  as  to  frighten  the  more  timid 
away  from  the  matter  altogether. 

Although  M.  Constant  states  that  the  coffee-gum  plates 
may  be  preserved  for  two  or  three  months,  he  recommends 
their  development  soon  after  exposure — say  within  the  next 
four  and  twenty  hours.  So  early  an  attention  we  should 
have  though  scarcely  necessary,  seeing  that  both  with  plates 
prepared  with  coffee  and  with  gum  a few  days’  interval 
between  exposure  and  development  is  of  little  importance. 
Indeed,  coffee  plates  we  have  kept  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  exposure  before  development,  and  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  have  possessed  all  their  original  detail,  exhibiting, 
at  the  most,  a slight  tendency  to  assume  a positive  appear- 
ance. In  our  experience,  if  dry  plates  have  been  fully  ex- 
posed— and  it  is  always  a safe  plan  rather  to  exaggerate 
than  shorten  the  pose — the  lapse  of  a day  or  two  afterwards 
does  not  influence  the  character  of  the  image  in  any  appa- 
rent degree.  We  quite  agree  with  M.  Constant  that  har- 
mony and  delicacy  are  unobtainable  with  short  exposures, 
and  that  length  of  pose  is  often  an  advantage  with  a dry- 
plate  process  rather  than  a defect. 

Before  concluding  our  few  remarks,  we  must  not  forget  to 
compliment  M.  de  Constant  upon  the  completeness  of  his 
investigations.  When  we  remember  that  he  has  been  a 
constant  dry-plate  worker  for  several  years,  and  has  patiently 
experimented  with  almost  every  method  of  this  nature  that 
has  of  late  been  made  public,  we  know  we  may  fully  rely 
upon  his  experiences,  more  especially  as  his  previous  teach- 
ings which  have  been  published  have  always  been  charac- 
terized by  much  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose. 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITn  COLLODION. 
Communications  from  the  Photographic  Studio  of  the 
Royal  Industrial  College  at  Berlin. 

No.  1. — To  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  COLLODION  BE  IODIZED  ? 
BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

It  is  a known  fact  that  when  too  strongly  iodized,  collodion 
produces  a film  of  iodide  of  silver  which  adheres  but  im- 
perfectly to  a glass  surface;  and  is,  moreover,  prone  to  be- 
come covered  with  thick  yellow  streaks.  In  order  to  dis- 
cover the  degree  to  which  the  iodizing  of  a collodion  can  be 
carried,  I prepared  a normal  collodion  of  the  following 
proportions  : — 

Pyroxylin^. ...  ...  ...  •••  Jj  parts 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  •••  « 

Alcohol  125  ,, 
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Of  this  collodion  I took  six  samples,  and  added  iodizing 
salts  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

No.  1.  2 grammes  Cd  I. ; 1 gramme  Na  I. ; 1 gramme 
N H4  Br.  to  320  grammes  collodion. 

No.  2.  The  same  iodizing  salts  to  240  grammes  collodion. 

No.  3.  „ „ 200 

No.  4.  „ „ 180 

No.  5.  „ „ 160 

No.  6,  „ „ 140  „ 

No.  6 collodion  yielded  plates  having  yellow  striped 
markings,  and  dried  very  slowly  after  being  poured  upon 
the  glass  ; No.  5 gave  also  similar  markings,  but  of  a less 
pronounced  character,  and  dried  more  slowly  than  No.  4. 
This  latter  sample  worked  clearly,  as  likewise  did  Nos.  3, 
2,  and  1. 

In  the  strongly  iodized  plates  the  pictures  came  out 
much  more  rapidly  on  development  than  with  those  con- 
taining a less  quantity  of  sensitizing  salts.  The  developed 
images  were,  in  the  cases  of  N03.  5 and  6,  very  much  harder 
than  in  No.  4.  Between  examples  3 and  4 there  was  no 
appreciable  difference ; but,  on  an  average,  No.  3 yielded 
the  best  results.  The  weakly  iodized  collodion — samples  1 
and  2 — yielded,  in  like  manner,  clean  plates  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  sensitiveness  to  No.  3.  By  decreasing  the  amount 
of  sensitizing  salts  to  a still  further  extent,  the  plates  exhi- 
bited a tendency  to  become  fogged,  and  then  became  in- 
sensitive. 

According  to  these  results,  therefore,  a collodion  of  the 
nature  under  trial  should  contain  not  more  than  2.22  per 
cent,  of  the  above  iodizing  salt  as  a maximum  proportion  ; 
when  containing  between  1J  and  2 per  cent,  of  the  salts 
very  good  results  are  obtainable.  Of  course,  with  a collo- 
dion differently  constituted,  and  with  more  difficultly  soluble 
iodizing  salts,  the  proportions  would  differ  materially. 

II. — On  THE  SENSITtVENESS  OF  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF 
SlLVEB. 

About  six  years  ago  I instituted  a series  of  experiments 
upon  the  action  of  bromine  in  collodion,  and  proved,  by  the 
aid  of  a white  bust  surrounded  by  black  drapery,  that  pure 
iodized  collodion  was  the  more  sensitive  to  the  brighter 
portions  of  the  object,  while  bromo-iodized  collodion  ren- 
dered the  darker  parts  of  the  model  the  more  perfectly. 
From  this  I concluded  that  iodide  of  silver  was  the  more 
sensitive  for  bright  rays,  and  bromo-iodide  of  silver  for  the 
darker  or  more  subdued  rays.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  a 
mixed  collodion  invariably  works  softer  than  the  pure 
iodized  material.  In  the  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Schultz- 
Sellack,  a communication  of  much  scientific  and  practical 
value,  the  writer  endeavours  to  trace  back  these  differences 
in  the  behaviour  of  iodized  and  bromo-iodized  collodions  to 
their  respective  sensitiveness  to  the  various  colours.  Iodide 
of  silver  is  only  sensitive  to  the  blue  and  indigo  colours, 
while  iodo-bromide  of  silver  is  impressionable  by  blue,  green, 
and  the  tints  even  beyond  these  in  the  spectrum.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  the  darker  portions  of  our  models — or,  in 
other  words,  the  shadows — are  lighted  up  from  the  reddish 
green  reflected  light  emanating  from  the  walls  of  the  studio, 
while  the  high  lights  are  illuminated  by  the  direct  violet 
rays  aud  brighter  light  of  the  sky,  and  hence  the  extensive 
action  of  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  in  reproducing  the 
shadows.  Such  an  explanation  is  worthy  of  attention,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  hardly  answers  under  every  circum- 
stance. 

Relying  upon  the  fact  that  iodide  of  silver  alone  yields 
a very  hard  picture,  several  of  my  pupils  have  employed  the 
same  in  the  reproduction  of  engravings,  where  a hard  nega- 
tive is  especially  desirable.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  found 
that  iodide  of  silver  employed  with  a lens  that  had  .been 
stopped  down  considerably  yielded  a muo^  thinner  picture 
than  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  and  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
the  former  salt  was  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  in  ques- 
tion. In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  while  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  a small 


diaphragm,  no  modification  of  the  colours  takes  place.  The 
slight  sensitivenesss  of  pure  iodized  collodion  for  weaker 
light  rays  receives  hereby  greater  confirmation. 

To  prove  this  more  definitely,  I obtained  a Busch  stereo- 
scopic camera,  and  placed  the  same  in  front  of  a Woodbury- 
type  print  of  a bluish-black  colour,  focussing  the  same 
sharply,  and  stopping  one  of  the  lenses  down  with  the 
smallest  diaphragm,  while  the  other  remained  with  full 
aperture.  The  light  intensity  of  these  two  pictures  upon 
the  ground  glass  was,  under  these  circumstances,  of 
course,  very  different,  and  was,  indeed,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  twenty-eight,  calculating  from  the  size  of  the  two 
openings.  A plate  coatod  with  iodized  collodion,  and 
another  with  bromo-iodized  collodion,  were  then  exposed, 
one  immediately  after  the  other,  to  the  double  image,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  seconds,  the  first  collodion  containing  three 
proportions  of  iodine,  and  the  second  two  of  iodine  and  one 
of  bromine. 

The  difference  in  the  results  was  very  marked.  The 
iodized  collodioa  yielded  a very  quickly  developing  but 
hard  negative  of  the  light  image,  and  but  very  slight 
traces  of  the  stopped  down  object;  while  the  bromo-iodized 
collodion  gave  a more  slowly  developing  and  softer  image 
of  the  more  illuminated  object,  and  of  the  darker  one  a 
more  vigorous  reproduction  in  the  high  lights  than  in  the 
iodized  collodion.  The  experiment  was  subsequently 
repeated  several  times,  and  with  similar  results.  As  in  this 
instance  both  images  of  the  object  were  of  the  same  colour, 
and  differed  from  each  other  only  as  regards  brightness  ot 
illumination,  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  bromo-iodide  of 
silver  for  weakly  illuminated  objects  is  clearly  proved. 
An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  easy. 

Observations  of  a similar  nature  were  made  by  Bunsen 
with  chloride  of  nitrogen.  Subdued  light  has  at  the  out- 
set no  action  whatever  on  this  compound,  but  after  exposure 
to  light  for  some  minutes  a change  takes  place  which,  with 
very  strong  light,  is  brought  about  at  once.  It  is  just  this 
action  at  the  commencement  which  is  of  importance  i 
photography,  especially  with  short  exposures,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  action  commences  earlier  with  bromo-iodide 
of  silver  than  with  the  iodide  salt.  That  the  present  bro- 
mide of  silver  is  more  easily  decomposable  by  light  than 
iodide  is  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  this  circumstance.  The 
easily  decomposable  bromide  of  silver  introduced  into  a 
mixed  collodion  accelerates  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  present  in  the  compound,  and  it  is  the  latter  salt 
which,  on  account  of  its  greater  capacity  to  blacken  on 
development,  renders  this  action  visible. 


PRINTING  BY  THE  AID  OF  CARBONATE  OF 
AMMONIA. 

BY  DR.  VOOEL.* 

Some  time  ago  I suggested  that  instead  of  fuming  with 
ammonia,  the  employment  in  the  printing  frames  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  should  be  substituted,  when  but  small 
quantities  of  work  had  to  be  performed.  A piece  of  thick 
black  cloth  is  placed  upon  the  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  in 
the  pressure-frame,  and  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
sprinkled  over  it  as  uniformly  as  possible.  On  further 
experience  with  the  U6e  of  this  salt  I have  found  that  when 
the  salt  is  allowed  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  several  days,  its  virtues  disappear  in  part, 
and  the  prints  obtained  lack  force  and  vigour.  The  reason 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia 
consists  of  two  different  salts,  viz.,  monocarbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  The  former  is  readily 
volatile  in  the  atmosphere,  being  decomposed  into  one 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  equivalent  of  ammonia, 
and  the  less  volatile  and  active  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
thus  only  remains  behind  ; only  half  of  the  salt  is,  under 
these  circumstances,  made  use  of,  and  it  is  obvious,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  powdered  salt  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  to  the  atmosphere. 

To  institute  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  methods 
of  fuming  the  paper  and  placing  the  powdered  salt  in  the 
frames,  I printed  some  paper  treated  in  the  two  ways  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  action  appeared  the  same  on 
both  when  the  sheets  had  been  freshly  fumed,  but  if  the 
latter  remained  a couple  of  hours  exposed  to  the  air  before 
printing,  they  did  not  give  such  good  results  as  were  obtain- 
able by  means  of  the  ammonia  powder. 

That  ordinary  sensitized  paper,  after  fuming,  prints  more 
rapidly  than  an  unfumed  material  is  well  known  ; but  a 
circumstance  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  this  kind  of 
work  was  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  pictures  produced 
by  means  of  a weak  sensitizing  bath.  A stinking  albumen- 
paper  which,  alone,  yielded  but  flat,  monotonous  pictures, 
gave,  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  most 
splendid  results,  of  surprising  intensity,  darker  in  the 
shadows  and  brighter  in  the  high  lights  than  prints  pro- 
duced with  ammonia  ; so  marked  was  the  improvement  in 
every  way,  that  I can  confidently  recommend  this  mode  of 
proceeding  in  all  similar  cases.  In  working  with  strong 
positive  baths  the  difference  in  tone  and  brilliancy  is  not  so 
marked. 

One  point  in  connection  with  ammonia  printing  is  worthy 
of  notice  : the  pictures  assume  a much  browner  tint,  and 
take  longer  time  to  tone. 

Finally,  I tried  the  sensitized  and  washed  paper  recom- 
mended by  MM.  Haugk  and  Baden  ; the  sheets  were  sensi- 
tized upon  a somewhat  strong  bath  (1  to  10),  and  washed  in 
the  manner  described  by  those  gentlemen.  The  paper 
printed,  with  the  aid  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  more  rapidly 
and  brilliantly  than  ordinary  paper  sensitiied  on  a bath  of 
the  same  strength,  but  the  prints  toned  somewhat  more 
tardily. 


fl&ormjjottbnnf. 

CRACKED  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

Sir. — Whilst  the  discussion  is  going  on  in  your  pages  ou  the 
cause  of  vermicular  cracks  in  the  negative  film,  I am  tempted 
to  send  you  an  account  of  my  own  experience  of  this  trouble. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  I called  in  at  a photo- 
grapher’s studio;  and,  whilst  in  conversation,  he  drew  my 
attention  to  what  I considered  a remarkably  fine  quality  of 
colourless  plate  glass.  This,  I think  I understood  at  the  time, 
was  of  foreign  manufacture.  However,  as  ho  kindly  offered  to 
allow  me  to  do  so,  I brought  away  a dozen  quarter-plates,  in 
order  to  try  them,  intending,  if,  as  I supposed,  the  printing 
qualities  of  the  negatives  taken  upon  this  glass  were  superior 
to  those  upon  the  usual  green  tinted  glass,  to  gel  a larger 
supply.  I used  them  up  at  different  times  along  with  my  other 
plates,  mostly  selecting  a colourless  glass  when  I wished  for  a 
negative  of  more  than  usual  value.  I soon  discovered  that 
these  glasses  did  not  possess,  as  I had  expected,  any  great 
advantage  in  printing  qualities  over  the  ordinary  plate  glass, 
and,  consequently,  I did  not  order  any  more.  My  plan  has 
invariably  been,  to  tie  my  negatives,  after  writing  the  date 
when  taken  upon  them,  in  separate  paper  parcels,  with  two 
leaves  of  blotting-paper  between  each  two  negatives,  to  protect 
the  films.  Each  of  these  packets  would,  on  an  average,  contain 
four  negatives  or  portraits,  representing  that  day’s  work.  The 
names  and  dates  were  entered  in  a book  for  easy  reference. 
Many  of  these  negatives,  after  yielding  a few  prints  at  the  time, 
have  been  stored  away  carefully  in  a dry  place  for  seven  or 
eight  years.  The  other  day  I had  occasion  to  open  one  of  these 
packets,  when,  to  my  great  disappointment,  1 found  the  nega- 
tive I wanted— one  taken  upon  the  whito  plate  glass  above 
alluded  to — completely  covered  with  the  vermicular  markings. 
The  other  three  negatives  in  the  same  packet,  taken  on  green 
tmted  glass,  were  as  good  as  when  first  taken.  I did  not  at 
this  time  suspect  the  glass,  but  I extended  my  investigation 
through  this  box,  and  the  result  was,  that  I found  in  fivo  other 
packets  (each  of  from  four  to  six  negatives),  nine  on  colourless 
glass,  and  all  similarly  affected.  In  each  packet  the  negatives 
taken  on  the  common  kind  of  glass,  on  the  same  dav,  by  the 


same  chemicals,  and,  indeed,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  were  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 
I think,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  chemicals  I was  at  that 
time  using,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  they  were  from  the  well- 
known  establishment  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Pall  Mall.  I think, 
sir,  you  will  allow  that,  in  my  case,  at  least,  the  glass  on  which 
the  negatives  were  taken  must  havo  been  a primary  or  second- 
ary cause  of  the  defect  alluded  to. 

Now  I think  of  it,  I believe  some  one — probably  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer — referred  in  your  pages  a few  years  back  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  certain  kinds  of  glass  being  liable  to  affect  the  negative 
whilst  it  was  “sweating.” 

My  photographic  recreations  are  necessarily  limited,  and  fre- 
quently carried  on  at  long  intervals;  so  that  I only  throw  my 
mite  of  experience  in  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  by  way  of 
testifying,  in  some  slight  degree,  my  gratitude  to  the  News 
for  much  valuable  information  and  considerable  amusement 
during  a series  of  years. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Kilbourne,  near  Derby , April  18th.  J.  H.  Woolley. 


THE  GRAPHOGENIC. 

Sir, — How  very  aggravating  it  is,  after  spending  much 
thought,  time,  and  money  (as  I have)  in  contriving  my  new 
tent,  to  find  my  labour  vain,  my  hope  of  astonishing  the  photo- 
graphic world  through  your  pages  gone,  and  all  owing  to  the 
fertile  ingenuity  of  friend  B.  J.  Edwards ! If  I still  cast  a 
lingering  look  of  esteem  at  my  poor  portable  bantling — there  it 
is ; roomy,  running  on  wheels,  capable  of  carrying  camera, 
chemicals,  grub,  great-coat,  and  umbrella,  and  “up”  to  any 
sized  plate — it  is  because  I know  it  has  still  virtues  which  the 
“ Graphogenic  ” lacks. 

1st.  Shelter  from  wind,  rain,  dust,  and  smuts  when  coating 
the  plate  with  collodion. 

2nd.  Certain  advantages  in  manipulating,  which  will  occur 
to  every  photographer. 

3rd.  Not  paying  GOs.  and  upwards — and  very  much  upwards, 
too — for  B.  J.  E.’s  fancy  for  patenting  ideas  ; to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  of  annually  renewing  the  india-rubber  bath. 

Eveu  as  I write,  Mr.  Editor,  my  esteem  for  my  pet  portable 
photographic  production  increases.  I have  a few  ideas  left, 
which  I shall  devote  to  its  improvement ; and,  while  others 
“ Graphogenicate,”  I shall  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and 
remain,  your  obedient  servant,  Ingenio. 

ANOTHER  PRESERVATIVE  FOR  SENSITIVE  PAPER; 

Dear  Sir, — I think  that  I can  name  another  agent  which 
promises  to  be  a help  in  photography.  It  has  been,  1 believo, 
made  use  of  before,  but  not  in  the  direction  I am  about  to 
quote ; you  yourself  can  prove  or  disprove  the  statement  I 
make  with  very  little  trouble.  Take  a piece  of  sensitized 
printing  paper  from  the  bath,  well  wash  in  some  changes  of 
water  to  eliminate  the  free  nitrate,  and  float  or  immerse  in  a 
solution  of  Calvert’s  pure  carbolic  acid,  a few  drops  in  half  pint 
of  water,  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  print  as  usual ; it  will  print  to 
a good  deep  shade,  aud  tone,  after  washing,  to  a good  colour. 
As  to  the  keeping  properties  I can  say  nothing,  as  I have  not 
tested  in  that  direction,  but  I think  I can  say  that,  arguing 
from  washed  paper  keeping  better  than  unwashed,  it  will  bo 
found  to  preserve  the  whites  some  time,  carbolic  acid,  I 
imagine,  rather  improving  such  a quality  than  otherwise.  I 
also  suggest  its  trial  with  your  collodio-chloride,  minus  free 
nitrate. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Wji.  Bartholomew. 

Egham , April  24 th,  1871. 

PS. — Since  sending  the  above,  I think  it  better  to  use  a 
stronger  solution  of  carbolic  acid  than  that  I mentioned  in  my 
letter  on  Monday,  for  I find  the  vigour  of  the  print  increases  in 
a direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  that  in  all 
probability  a very  weak  sensitizing  bath  is  sufficient.  I hope 
some  of  your  amateur  readers  who  have  time  will  prosecute  a 
search  with  this  agent,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  on  the  dried 
collodion  plate  may  bo  tested  in  various  ways,  with  and  without 
another  organic  substance. 


of  Roddies. 

Photographic  Society  of  Scotland. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  117,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  inst.,  to  take  into  consideration  suggestions  from 
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the  council  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  society.  The 
council  recommended  : 1st,  that  the  Society  be  now  dissolved; 
2nd,  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to 
be  presented  by  ti  e society  to  the  National  Gallery  ot  Scotland; 
3rd,  that  a picture  be  purchased  with  the  remainder  of  the 
funds,  to  be  also  presented  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  R.  Drummond,  vice-president,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  in  1867,  having  been  read  and  approved  of,  also  the  minutes 
of  the  last  council  meeting,  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  above  rocomendations,  the  Chairman 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman’s  opinions  upon 
the  recommendations  which  had  come  from  the  council  to  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Kinnear  formally  moved  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  council,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Brown  said  tlial  he  did  not  think  ho  could  give  his 
adhesion  altogether  to  the  recommendations  of  the  council. 
He  regretted  very  much  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  council’s 
meeting  through  unavoidable  absence  from  town.  He  thought 
that  the  preposition  to  present  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
to  the  National  Gallery  was  a very  fitting  tribute  to  one  who 
had  conferred  such  great  benefits  upon  the  world  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  beautiful  calotype  process.  By  so  doing  he 
thought  the  society  would  be  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  object  foe  which  the  society  was  instituted.  This 
would  only  absorb  a small  portion  ot  the  society’s  funds,  but  he 
was  not  sure  of  devoting  the  large  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  a 
picture  to  bo  presented  to  the  National  Gallery.  This  in  no 
way  could  be  construed  as  a legitimate  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  funds  of  a society  which  were  contributed  for  the  furthering 
and  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  photographic  art.  Both 
the  Royal  Academy  and  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
had  ample  funds  at  their  disposal  to  give  encouragement  and 
to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  they  are  constituted  ; and  he 
thought  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  finding  a mode  or  man- 
ner of  applying  the  funds  at  their  disposal  in  a way  that  would 
more  truly  and  faithfully  carry  out  the  object  of  the  constitution 
of  this  society,  viz.,  its  direct  application  to  the  advancement 
of  photography,  either  by  annual  exhibition,  or  by  medal  or 
money  annual  prizes  to  original  discoverers.  In  some  such 
way  the  spirit  and  objects  of  the  society  could  be  carried  out ; 
but  he  had  very  great  objections  to  the  purchase  of  the  picture, 
either  painted  or  to  bo  painted,  to  bo  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

■*  Mr.  Aitchison  thought  that  Mr.  Kinnear’s  resolution,  or 
rather  the  council’s,  was  putting  the  cart  befoie  the  horse; 
first  dissolving  the  society,  and  then  its  scattered  elements 
reuniting  again,  and  disposing  of  its  funds.  He  thought,  in 
the  first  place,  that  before  dissolution,  we  should  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  how  we  should  dispose  of  the  funds,  as  there  is 
evidently  a diversity  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  their  applica- 
tion. Ho  might  say  at  once  that  he  had  a decided  objection  to 
the  picture-buying  proposal.  He  thought  a good  deal  might 
bo  said  in  favour  of  a portrait  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  but  a still 
hotter  mode  of  application  of  tho  funds  would  bo  the  establish- 
ment of  a modest  bursary  to  some  struggling  student  who  was 
more  directly  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the  chemical  or 
optical  sciences,  as  they  may  more  immediately  bear  upon 
photography. 

Mr.  Young  remarked  that  he  had  very  great  sympathy  with 
what  had  been  said  both  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Aitchison. 
He  thought  it  lay  far  out  of  the  Photographic  Society’s  way  to 
squander  its  funds  in  the  buying  of  a picture  to  be  presented  to 
the  National  Gallery.  The  obtaining  of  a portrait  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  was  a very  happy  recommendation,  and  every  photo- 
grapher throughout  the  world  will  hail  with  great  pleasure  the 
obtaining  of  a national  memento  of  one  who  stands  second  to 
none  amongst  tho  original  discoverers  of  our  art ; but  he  had  a 
decided  objection  to  either  paint  or  brush  being  used  in  the 
delineation  of  those  noble  features.  If  a portrait  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  tho  National  Gallery,  or,  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  to 
the  National  Industrial  Museum,  delineated  by  the  pencil  of  light, 
which  he  had  most  marvellously  used  for  the  delineation 
of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  nature,  he  wished  not 
only  to  see  tho  portrait  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  but  also  those 
of  Daguorre,  the  two  Niepces,  Le  Grey,  Archer,  Reid, 
Ponton,  and  many  others  who  were  the  pioneers  of  tho 
art,  presented  to  our  National  Gallery  or  Industrial 
museum,  but  duplicates  also  sent  to  the  galleries  or  museums 
of  Loudon,  Dublin,  and  Paris;  and  this  could  be  very  easily 
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accomplished.  Wo  have  got  over  all  the  difficulties  in  the  want 
of  pormaneney ; wo  have  the  pure  photograph  permanently 
burnt  in  upon  enamel  tablets  defying  the  ravages  of  time. 
Canvas  and  wood  panels  would  moulder  into  dust,  when  the 
enamel  tablets  will  remain  as  perfect  as  when  they  jrnssed 
through  the  furnace.  By  applying  part  of  our  funds  wo  would 
not  only  be  securing  a perpetual  memorial  of  these  men,  but  wo 
would  be  stamping,  by  our  appreciation,  the  highest  development 
of  photography;  for,  in  his  humble  opinion,  every  kind  of  photo- 
graph dims  before  a beautiful  enamel,  and  it  would  be  a tribute 
to  two  men  who  have  done  more  than  all  others  in  developing 
this  most  beautiful  branch  ot  our  art — Lal'on  de  Camarsac,  of 
Paris,  and  Henderson,  of  LondoD.  Then  with  regard  to  the 
residue  of  our  funds,  he  would  have  an  annual,  biennial,  or 
triennial  money  prize  for  any  new  discovery  that  may  bo  made 
in  any  given  year,  which  a committee  might  think  of  sufficient 
merit ; but  not  a sixpence  should  be  applied  in  any  way  but  for 
the  advancement  of  photography. 

Dr.  Walker  did  not  think,  with  Mr.  Tunny,  that  an  enamel 
would  at  all  be  compared  to  a flue  large  oil  painting  ; everybody 
could  see  it,  while  an  enamel  had  to  be  looked  for.  He  thought 
that  the  very  best  application  of  the  funds  was  that  proposed, 
the  painting  ot  a portrait,  and  the  buying  of  a picture. 

Mr.  McNair  thought  that  some  way  of  applying  the  funds 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Tunny  would  bo  much  more  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  tho  constitution  of  our  society.  He  did  not  think 
the  applying  of  our  funds  to  the  purchase  of  a picture  at  all 
right. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston  said  he  might  mention  the  fact  that  the 
great  difficulties  ho  had,  when  secretary,  of  getting  up  original 
papers  to  interest  tho  members,  convinced  him  that  there  would 
bonohopeofgettingacommittee  tointerest  themselves  sufficiently 
to  take  charge  of  the  annual  awards  as  proposed,  and  ho  did  not 
believe  that  the  National  Gallery  would  receivo  the  enamel 
portraits. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  if  the  funds  wore  to  be  broken  into  frag- 
ments, ho  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  allocate  £i>0 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a National 
Photographic  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  during  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  here  iu  August  next.  The  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  ho  had  no  doubt,  would  gladly  take  the 
trouble,  and  manage  the  whole  business  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  remarks 
Mr.  Tunny  had  made,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  a note  from  one  of  ths  council  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Society,  making  a similar  suggestion.  He  thought 
good  might  come  of  such  an  exhibition. 

Mr.  Scott  Elliot  said  it  was  Mr.  Johnston’s  belief  that  the 
National  Gallery  would  not  receive  photographic  portraits ; 
and,  if  they  have  such  little  appreciation  of  photography,  why 
should  wo  offer  fo  decorato  tho  walls  with  our  funds  ? If  a por- 
trait was  to  be  presented,  he  would  prefer  that  of  Mr.  Scott 
Archer,  who,  ho  considered,  had  done  more  for  photography 
than  any  other  man. 

After  considerable  and  prolonged  discussion,  it  was  ultimately 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  “ That  the  Society  be 
dissolved  after  another  general  meeting  had  been  called  on  the 
22nd  May,  the  funds  disposed  of,  and  all  the  other  business  of 
the  society  wound  up.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Aitchison. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

Tiie  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Free  Library,  on  Tuesday,  tho  25th  iust.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Higgin,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutos  of  tho  previous  meeting, 
were  passod. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  some  beautiful  stereoscopic  trans- 
parencies, taken  by  tho  coffeo  process,  using  some  of  the  coffeo 
prepared  for  breakfast,  and  put  aside  until  tho  evening.  Tho 
transparencies  wero  of  good  colour,  requiring  no  gold  toning, 
and  were  without  a spot  or  stain.  Ho  wa3  not  oqually  success- 
ful with  negatives  by  tho  samo  process  ; they  developed  well 
up  to  a certain  point,  and  then  suddenly  bocaino  covered  with 
a muddy  deposit. 

The  President  suggested  that  for  negatives  a difiorent 
collodion  might  bo  fouud  more  suitable. 

Tho  Secretary  exhibited  somo  prints  mounted  under  thick 
glass,  as  supplied  by  Mr,  J.  A.  Forrest ; somo  camoo  prints 
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with  a glazed  surfaco  of  plain  collodion  and  gelatino ; and  a 
tissue  negative  for  carbon  or  silver  printing,  made  by  taking 
the  film  from  the  glass  after  coating  with  India-rubber  and 
plain  collodion. 

The  President  exhibited  one  of  a series  of  prints  which  he 
intended  taking  of  the  fossils  in  the  Museum  ; ho  also  showed 
two  photographs  of  the  late  eclipse  taken  by  .Mr.  A.  Brothers, 
which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Guyton  for  exhibition  to  the  mem- 
bers. He  (the  President)  read  several  extracts  from  the 
English  Mechanic,  describing  the  manner  they  were  taken,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  then  gavo  interesting  explanations  of  the 
photographs,  giving  the  reasons  by  which  it  was  now  proved 
that  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun.  A discussion  followed  as 
to  the  best  process  to  be  used  on  similar  occasion,  the  wet 
collodion  positive  gaining  the  most  favour. 

Tho  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  the  subject  being  “ Photography  and  tho  Stereo- 
scope,” which  will  appear  in  our  next  ; after  which  Mr. 
Henderson  gave  some  practical  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  cut  his  prints  for  mounting.  He  also  showed  several 
combinations  of  coloured  glasses  and  papers  in  the  stereoscope, 
and  some  storeographs  in  which  the  proper  effect  could  only  be 
seen  by  looking  through  the  stereoscope  held  in  a position 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  camera  when  the  view  was 
taken. 

After  an  interesting  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a hearty  wish  was  expressed  that  he 
might  have  a pleasant  trip  during  his  visit  to  America,  Mr. 
Hendeison  being  about  to  spend  a short  time  in  the  United 
Slates. 

Tho  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

-o 

in  tk  Stubicr. 

Soiree  at  the  Royal  Society. — The  second  soiree  of  tho 
season,  and  last  ono  at  which  Sir  Edward  Sabine  will  preside, 
was  held  on  Saturday  last.  The  rooms  at  Burlington  House 
were  almost  inconveniently  filled,  so  numerous  were  tho  com- 
pany at  a later  period  of  tho  evening;  and  the  unusual  interest 
of  many  of  the  objects  exhibited  caused  frequent  blocks  in  the 
spacious  suite  of  apartments.  Captain  Moncreiff’s  model  of  his 
barbette  gun-carriage  formed  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
attraction,  the  ingenuity  of  which  far  exceeds,  apparently,  its 
practical  value,  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  two 
years  since  its  adoption  by  Government,  not  one  single  ex- 
ample of  the  carriage  is  as  yet  in  the  service.  The  telegraph 
instruments  used  in  tie  Post  Office,  of  which  there  are  somo  half 
dozen  different  kinds,  formed  an  interesting  collection  ; and  a 
new  description  of  spectroscope,  consisting  of  but  two  prisms, 
by  Mr.  Browning,  was  also  shown.  An  electric  pyrometer,  or 
measurer  of  heat,  and  a beautiful  display  of  Geiss'ler  tubes  by 
Mr.  Ladd,  were  exhibited.  Of  particular  interest  to  photo- 
graphers were  some  of  Rutherford’s  magnificent  photographs  of 
the  moon  enlarged  to  an  immense  size,  and  exceedingly  rich  in 
detail ; a series  of  large  pictures  of  Japan,  measuring  somo 
twenty  inches  by  fifteen,  shown  by  Captain  Maddison,  several 
of  which — of  Nagasaki,  for  instance — were  very  fine  indeed  ; 
some  photographs  of  recent  explosions  by  gun-cotton  at  Dym- 
cliurch  and  elsewhere,  exhibited  by  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  who 
showed  also  his  new  instrument  for  ascertaining  readily  any 
degree  of  elevation  ; photographs  of  military  subjects  by  tho 
General  Photographic  Establishment  at  Woolwich  ; and  also 
some  studies  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  Specimens  of  an  im- 
proved lithographic  (or  autographic)  process  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Maclure,  the  examples  being  all  of  them  very  fine  and 
tasteful ; and  a life-sized  painting  of  Faraday,  evidently 
taken  from  some  of  Jhe  characteristic  photographic  portraits 
that  exist  of  this  philosopher,  was  also  exhibited. 

Presses  for  Cameo  Vignettes.— Referring  to  an  answer 
to  a correspondent  in  our  last,  Mr.  Solomon  informs  us  that  he 
also  supplies  the  necessary  appliances  for  producing  the  cameo 
vignettes. 

An  Important  Photo-Printing  Process. — C.  J.  Carlemann, 
photographer,  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  has  succeeded,  after 
many  years  of  experimenting,  in  prouuciug,  by  optical  and 
chemical  means,  printing  plates  which  can  be  printed  in  the 
printing  press  simultaneously  with  tho  text,  and  which  will 
furnish  impressions  similar  to  the  best  wood-cuts.  This  im- 


portant invention  does  not  aim  so  much  at  the  copying  of 
engravings  and  letters,  but  its  main  purpose  is  to  furnish 
representations  from  nature  with  all  the  details  of  light  and 
shadow.  The  inventor  is  at  present  occupied  in  issuing  a 
pamphlet  explaining  his  invention,  and  intends  to  take  out 
patents  for  it  in  England,  Germany,  tho  United  States,  &c. — 
Licht. 

Photographs  of  the  Dead. — At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (writes 
tho  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Telegraph),  there  is  an  exhibi- 
tion the  like  of  which  was  probably  never  seen  before.  Hore 
it  is  that  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  during  the  different  engagements.  In 
the  long  corridors  you  meet  everywhere,  waudering  purpose- 
lessly, with  handkerchiefs  to  eyes,  the  female  relatives  of  tho 
fallen.  But  not  even  this  sight  brings  home  the  horror  ot  the 
struggle  so  forcibly  as  another  that  meets  your  eyes.  There 
is  a series  of  photographs — photographs  of  the  dead  whom  no 
one  has  yet  recognized.  Side  by  side  with  these  are  the 
number  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  dead  belonged,  and  that  of 
the  coffin  in  which  their  remains  have  been  enclosed. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution. — Some  very  fine  photo- 
graphic transparencies,  illustrative  of  glacier  scenery,  are  shown 
at  this  institution  in  a lecture  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  “ Snow,  Ice, 
and  Glaciers.”  They  are  enlarged  to  a magnificent  size,  and 
thrown  upon  the  screen  in  the  large  hall,  so  that  their  full 
beauty  and  detail  are  at  once  brought  out.  It  is,  indeed,  only 
in  this  way  that  the  actual  value  of  photographs  of  grand  bits 
of  mountain  scenery  and  gigantic  waterfalls  can  be  truly  appre- 
ciated, for  the  diminutive  views  we  generally  see  fail  frequently 
to  convey  to  our  minds  the  wonderful  proporlions  ot  the  original 
scene.  The  views  serve  to  illustrate  very  clearly  Mr.  Pepper’s 
interesting  remarks  upon  the  formation  and  movement  of 
glaciers,  and  carry  conviction  at  once  to-  the  mind  of  the 
audience.  Another  entertainment  not  to  be  omitted  by  visitors, 
and  especially  by  those  interested  in  photography,  is  Mr.  Georgo 
Grossmith,  Junr.’s,  amusing  recital ; a very  instructive  lesson 
may  be  taken  of  this  gentleman  on  “ How  not  to  do  it,”  in 
portraiture.  Mr.  Grossmith  seizes  upon  half-a-dozen  of  the 
most  hackneyed  poses  to  be  met  with  in  all  photographic  albums, 
and  these  he  depicts  so  cleverly  and  funnily,  and,  withal,  so 
truthfully,  that  the  audience  are  made  to  laugh  again  over  their 
own  weaknesses.  Somo  capital  songs  of  his  own  composing 
conclude  the  entertainment.  Other  amusements,  too  numerous 
for  mention  here,  fill  up  an  agreeable  evening  at  the  Polytechnic. 

Another  Conviction  for  Selling  Indecent  Photo- 
graphs.— Claud  Boosoli,  53,  was  indicted  at  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  April  2.'),  for  selling  and  uttering  two  lewd  and  obscene 
photographs.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty.  Mr.  Besley,  who 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  that,  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints made  of  the  prisoner’s  dealing  in  grossly  indecent  photo- 
graphs, the  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard  instructed  Inspector 
Denescoutch  and  Detective-Sergeant  Greenham  to  take  such 
steps  ns  they  might  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  complaints  which  had  been  made. 
Accordingly,  Sergeant  Greenham  went  to  the  prisoner’s  house 
at  84,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  had  his  photographic  likeness 
taken  by  the  prisoner.  Some  conversation  afterwards  took 
place  between  them,  and  at  a subsequent  interview  the  photo- 
graphs were  sold  at  2s.  each.  A warrant  was  issued,  and  on 
the  prisoner,  at  the  studio,  and  at  his  lodging,  photographs  and 
negatives  of  the  same  description  were  found.  Mr.  Collins,  who 
appeared  for  the  prisoner,  urged  in  mitigation  of  punishment 
that  the  sale  was  made  after  solicitation  by  the  officer,  and  at 
a very  small  price,  which  showed  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
systematic  dealer.  The  judge  said  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
realise  the  demoralizing  effect  of  such  publications  upon  tho 
young,  arid  the  Court,  refraining  from  passing  the  full  punish- 
ment the  law  allowed,  must  still  inflict  a severe  sentence,  which 
was,  that  the  prisoner  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  twelve  months. 

More  Piracy.— A few  days  ago,  at  Worship  Street,  George 
W.  Knight,  a picture  frame  maker  and  photograph  dealer,  of 
Tabernacle  Walk,  Finsbury,  attended  in  answer  to  a summons 
which  charged  him  with  having  unlawfully  and  knowingly  sold 
a pirated  copy  of  a registered  photograph  of  the  Oxford  crew, 
1871,  contrary  to  the  6th  section  of  the  Copyright  Act.  Mr. 
George  Lewis  appeared  in  support  of  the  summons  ; the  defen- 
dant was  not  represented.  The  complainant  was  Mr.  Henry 
William  Taunt,  photographer,  of  the  Corn  Market,  Oxford.  He 
deposed  that  the  Oxford  crew  sat  to  him  for  a grouping  picture, 
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which  he  registered  and  published.  He  took  six  plates  of  the 
crew,  and  had  not  allowed  either  of  the  negatives  to  go  out  of 
his  possession.  The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  denied 
that  he  knew  the  photograph  was  a protected  one.  He  said 
that  he  had  purchased  it  in  the  street  from  a lad  named  Conroy, 
whom  he  called  as  a witness,  but  the  lad  could  not  say  if  the 
photograph  produced  was  the  same  purchased  from  him.  Mr. 
Lewis  said  that  the  defendant  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  a similar  offence,  and  fined  £25.  The  full  penalty  for  every 
false  copy  was  £10.  The  magistrate  inflicted  a fine  of  £5,  with 
the  alternative  of  two  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  money  was  paid. 

Sensitiveness  for  Light  of  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Silver, 

AND  ON  THE  CONNECTION  EXISTING  BETWEEN  OPTICAL  AND 

Chemical  Absorption  of  Light. — C.  Schultz-Sellaclc,  in  a 
paper  contributed  to  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society,  states,  as  the 
results  of  his  researches : — “ All  rays  of  coloured  light  which  are 
optically  perceptibly  absorbed  by  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  in 
films  of  some  few  millimetres’  thickness  cause  a chemical  decom- 
position. The  absorption  of  light  is  in  these  substances  always 
connected  with  chemical  action.  All  the  haloid  compounds  of 
silver  are  chemically  affected  and  altered  by  all  those  rays  of 
light  which  the  salts  absorb  in  perceptible  quantity.” 

The  Bromide  Patent  in  America. — The  sometime  holders 
of  this  iniquitous  patent  are  singularly  persistent.  Having 
been  more  than  once  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  get  it  renewed 
after  its  original  term  had  expired,  a fresh  effort  has  recently 
been  made  to  establish  the  impost  by  another  application  to 
the  Senate.  Fortunately  for  our  American  brethren,  the  appli- 
cation was  not  successful. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Photography. — In  the  recently  pub- 
lished Life  of  Lord  Brougham  it  is  remarked : — “ At  sixteen 
Brougham  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ‘ Refraction  of  Light,”  and 
had  already  hit  on  the  ‘ Binomial  Theorem,’  made  additions  to 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  on  light  and  colours,  and  discovered 
Photography.  Brougham  sent  a paper  to  be  read  at  the  Royal 
Society ; certain  parts  were  omitted.  * This  was  very  unfortu- 
nate,’ he  says,  ‘ because  I,  having  observed  the  effect  of  a small 
hole  in  the  window  shutter  of  a darkened  room,  when  a view  is 
formed  on  white  paper  of  the  external  objects,  I had  suggested 
that  if  the  view  is  formed,  not  on  paper,  but  on  ivory  rubbed 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  picture  would  become  permanent.’  ” 
His  Lordship  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Wedgwood 
and  Davy  produced  images  by  the  action  of  light  on  salts  of 
silver ; but  it  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  fixing  agents,  many 
years  later,  that  permanent  pictures  could  be  produced. 

Caution  against  Insufficient  Washing  of  the  Nega- 
tive.— It  sometimes  happens  that  landscape  negatives  which 
are  taken  in  very  warm  weather  with  the  wet  process  will,  on 
the  return  home,  ne  covered  with  an  effervescence  or  small 
star-shaped  crystals.  The  cause  is  insufficient  washing  after 
development.  The  margin  of  the  plate  should  be  brushed  over 
with  some  negative  varnish.  When  this  has  dried,  the  plate 
is  immersed  for  some  time  in  an  old  silver  bath,  which  will 
dissolvo  the  crystals,  and  the  clean  plate  is  now  ready  for 
fixing.  These  last  operations  must  be  carried  on  iu  the  dark 
room. — Archiv. 

Blue  Frosting  for  Skylights. — As  it  is  sometimes  de- 
sirable, particularly  in  winter-time,  to  have  colourless  panes,  in 
place  of  the  blue  glass  of  the  glass-house,  I use  the  following 
colouring  solution  for  my  skylight.  I make  a saturated  solution 
of  Glauber’s  salts  in  beer,  aDd  add  Prussian  blue  until  the  desired 
depth  of  colour  has  been  reached.  This  mixture  is  placed  on 
the  glass  while  warm.  When  cool  it  is  crystallized.  It  can 
readily  be  removed  with  a wet  sponge, — Archiv. 


Correfi^onboits. 

B.  T. — If  a toning  bath  of  chloride  of  gold  and  acetate  of  soda  be 
made  of  the  proper  strength  for  use,  and  used  carefully,  so  as  to 
avoid  contaminating  it,  it  may  ba  kept  in  the  dark  a’  long  time 
without  deterioration  or  precipitation.  When  we  used  an  acetate 
bath  we  kept  it  for  many  months,  using  it  over  and  over,  merely 
adding  to  it,  as  it  diminished  in  bulk,  a fresh  supply  of  new 
solution  of  the  proper  strength.  This  plan  answered  perfectly. 

Middlesex.— You  will  see  from  a letter  in  our  last  that  albums  for 
the  Victoria  cards  are  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  necessity 
for  importing  them,  therefore,  no  longer  exists. 


Kelso. — The  damaged  glass,  which  you  describe  as  “mildewed,” 
may  possibly  be  improved  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  putty 
powder,  which  will  polish  off  the  injured  surface.  2.  Tunicarc 
answers  well  so  far  as  we  have  general  testimony. 

F.  C.  S. — We  do  not  remember  any  special  paper  or  article  on 
photographing  interiors  with  dry  plates,  although  there  are  many 
scattered  hints  on  photographing  interiors.  Unless  the  church 
interior  is  much  lighter  than  churches  usually  are,  dry  plates  are 
not  often  used  for  such  a purpose,  on  account  of  the  enormous  ex- 
posure which  would  be  required.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  use  a 
ary  process,  try  that  with  which  you  are  most  familiar,  and  use 
as  large  a stop  as  you  can  without  sacrificing  definition. 

Photograi'HS  at  the  International  Exhibition. — Mr. 
Hubbard,  to  thank  Mr.  Foster  and  ourselves  for  explaining  that 
the  Committee  rejected  the  pictures  for  want  of  novelty,  says : — 
“ I cannot  complain,  nor  should  I on  those  grounds,  if  they  had  not 
accepted  one.  I did  not  feel  disappointed  at  having  one  returned, 
for  that  I expected.  It  was  my  surprise  in  having  the  one  that  I 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  in,  that  if  any  were  retained  it 
would  be  that.  I was  sorry  I had  nothing  new  to  send,  but  there 
was  no  chance  with  such  a winter  as  we  had  in  London.  I think 
it  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  Committee  had  made  known  to 
photographers,  through  the  News,  their  reasons  for  rejection, 
thereby  laying  at  rest  many  perplexing  thoughts.”  Our  corres- 
pondent should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Committee  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  explain  that  which,  in  their  estimation,  should 
have  been  self-evident — namely,  the  importance  of  novelty.  It  is 
scarcely  customary,  either,  for  a body  of  gentlemen  performing  a 
public  duty  to  voluntarily  place  itself  on  its  defence  on  indefinite 
charges.  We  sought  the  explanation  from  the  Committee  in  the 
interests  of  photographers,  and  made  it  known  as  soon  as  possible 
after  visiting  the  Exhibition. 

Genus. — There  are  various  methods  of  obtaining  a suitable  surface 
in  the  negative  for  retouching.  More  than  one  kind  of  varnish  is 
in  the  market,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a matt  surface  suit- 
able for  retouching.  The  ordinary  negative,  if  used  somewhat 
dilute,  and  with  very  little  heat,  dries  sufficiently  matt  to  permit 
retouching.  Some  photographers  apply  a little  cuttle  fish  or 
pumice-stone  powder  to  such  portions  of  the  varnished  negative  as 
they  wish  to  retouch,  and,  by  rubbing  slightly,  remove  the  high 
polish.  2.  It  is  somewhat  a matter  of  taste  with  the  artist  as  to 
whether  lead  pencil  or  water  colour  is  best  ft  r the  purpose. 
Where  very  little  working  is  required  on  the  negative,  lead  pencil 
is  preferable.  3.  Various  water  colours  may  be  used  ; Payne’s 
grey  answers  well.  4.  We  have  published  iminy  articles  on  the 
subject  of  retouching,  both  iu  theNEWS  and  Year-Books.  You 
will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  last  edition  of  Newman’s 
work  on  colouring  photographs.  The  extracts  from  an  American 
work  we  recently  gave,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  instructions 
in  the  book. 

Tiber. — Various  fluxes  are  used  in  enamel  work.  Here  is  one: 
12  parts  powdered  flint  glass,  4 parts  powdered  flint,  3 parts 
calcined  borax.  Melt  together  in  a Hessian  crucible  for  some 
hours,  then  granulate  by  pouring  into  water,  and  finally  reduce  to 
a fine  powder  in  a mortar.  You  can  buy  this  more  easily  than 
you  can  make  it.  2.  Mr.  Solomon  will  supply  you.  3.  We  do 
not  understand  your  question  as  to  “ means  for  Liking  pictures  off 
enamels  after  having  been  burnt  in.”  Do  you  mean  taking  copies 
of  enamels  ? If  so,  proceed  as  in  copying  other  pictures. 

Excelsior  encloses  us  a copy  of  one  of  the  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  press  suggesting  a tax  on  photographs,  lie 
says : — “I  enclose  letter  cut  out  of  the  Standard  to-day,  Tuesday 
25  th  [the  letter  is  one  of  those  ref  erred  to  in  a leader].  It  may 
or  may  not  have  come  under  your  notice.  What  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  was  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  cost 
attending  the  production  of  the  .negative.  The  idea  of  negatives 
costing  ‘little  or  nothing’  for  taking  is  so  universal,  that  it  appears 
to  me  quite  time  tho  public  were  more  generally  informed,  not 
merely  as  to  the  expense  of  chemicals,  but  also  the  necessary  plant 
required,  together  with  the  value  of  the  operator’s  time.  I,  there- 
fore, draw  your  attention  to  this,  in  the  hope  that  either  yourself, 
or  some  other  more  able  hand  than  mine,  may  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  We  photographers,  especially  in  portraiture,  are  considered 
generally  as  mere  machines,  and  beneath  even  thecolourist,  setting 
aside  the  artist ; the  former  of  whom  is  entirely  dependent  upon  us, 
the  latter  becoming  daily  more  dependent.  There  are  the  gentle- 
men photographers,  accustomed  to  taking  views  on  large  plates, 
very  beautiful  and  well  chosen,  as  also  well  manipulated ; but 
where  is  the  skill  required  compared  with  the  portrait  photo- 
grapher ? It  is  time,  I say,  therefore,  for  some  able  hand  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind.  I am  looking  forward  to  the  results  of 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  to  do  something,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  a clearer  represent  ition  in  the  public  press,  and  such  a class 
of  work  from  photographers  themselves,  to  photography  Liking 
its  proper  position  of  an  art  science.”  The  statement  as  to  cost  of 
photographs  in  the  letter  in  question  was  too  preposterous  to 
need  serious  refutation. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  first  of  the  projected  succession  of  Annual  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  of  works  of  industry  and  art  was  opened 
in  state  on  Monday  last  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
aim  of  the  series  of  Exhibitions  now  inaugurated  is  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  in  promoting  art  and  industry,  of 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  report  presented 
to  His  Royal  Highness  during  the  ceremony  of  Monday 
explained  the  intention  and  motives  which  have  governed 
the  Commission  in  the  present  project.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  tendency  to  undue  increase  in  size  and  extent, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a series  of  smaller  Exhibitions, 
and  to  confine  the  Exhibition  of  each  year  to  two  or 
three  industries  only,  admitting,  however,  every  year 
works  of  fine  art,  scientific  invention,  and  horticulture  ; 
and  to  admit  such  objects  only  as  might  be  selected  as 
worthy  of  exhibition  by  a competent  committee  of  selec- 
tion. This  committee  of  selection  perform  practically  the 
work  of  a jury,  and  the  certificate  of  admission  will  be,  in 
effect,  a certificate  of  merit.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  not  in  favour  of  the  system  of  prizes,  which, 
it  is  stated,  has  proved  a source  of  dissatisfaction,  and, 
sometimes,  of  abuse.  Practically,  in  fact,  the  jury  system 
is  declared  to  have  failed.  “ The  estimation  of  the  merits  of 
the  goods  of  each  country,”  it  is  remarked,  “wa3 often  deter- 
mined very  much  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  the 
jurors  it  was  allowed  to  name.  It  was  impossible  to  find  jurors 
with  sufficient  technical  knowledge  of  all  the  subdivisions 
necessarily  grouped  under  one  heading  to  pronounce  com- 
prehensive and  correct  judgments  on  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  objects  exhibited.  And  amid  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  objects  which  such  immense  exhibitions 
brought  together,  many  oversights  occurred,  which  did 
injustice  to  individuals.” 

As  the  report  proceeds  to  remark  that  “ the  admission 
to  the  Exhibition  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Commis- 
sioners, should  be  viewed  as  conferring  a distinction  worthy 
of  competition,”  it  practically  re-establishes  the  functions 
of  the  jury,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  entire  exclu- 
sion, by  the  decision  of  a committee,  from  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting,  may  not  be  regarded  as  a worse  fate  than 
exclusion  from  the  awards  of  merit  by  a jury  after  exhi- 
biting. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  public 
will  be  the  gainers  in  the  higher  character  of  the 
contributions. 

The  official  reports  to  be  issued  will  aim  at  something 
more  than  a mere  record  of  the  contributions  and  their 
character.  It  is  stated  by  the  Commissioners  that  “in 
these  _ reports  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  inculcate  such 
principles  as  will  enable  the  public  to  arrive  at  a standard 


of  judgment,  and  form  its  own  opinion  upon  them.”  The 
appointed  reporter  for  photography  is  a gentleman 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  branch  of  photography, 
and  well  able  to  form  a due  estimate  of  the  subject  entrusted 
to  him,  as  all  who  know  the  work  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
will  readily  admit. 

Photographs,  being  in  this  Exhibition  classed  amongst 
fine  arts,  will  be  admitted  every  year ; an  arrangement 
which  will  permit  the  display  of  annual  progress,  novelty 
in  subsequent  Exhibitions  being  an  absolute  condition  of 
admission. 

We  have  before  briefly  noted  the  character  of  the  dis- 
play of  photographs  at  the  present  Exhibition,  aud  owing 
to  its  incompleteness  in  some  respects — owing  to  the  late 
arrival  of  some  foreign  contributions  which  are  neither 
yet  hung  nor  catalogued — we  can  now  only  give  a general 
glance  at  the  pictures.  They  are  hung,  as  we  before 
stated,  in  the  lofty  gallery  which  runs  round  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  where  are  found — in  company  with  water 
colour  drawings — engravings,  lithographs,  aud  works  of 
similar  description.  The  ensemble  of  tnose  already  hung 
is  effective  and  satisfactory,  and  the  chief  cause  for  regret, 
when  examined  in  detail,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  them  have  been  exhibited  before.  Another  cause  for 
regret  in  an  International  Exhibition  is  the  fact  that  some 
important  nationalities  are  altogether  unrepresented.  We 
find  nothing  from  France,  a circumstance  easily  under- 
stood. There  is  very  little  from  Prussia,  nothing  from 
Italy,  nothing  from  Canada,  nothing  from  Australia,  no 
thing  from  the  United  States,  nothing  from  Russia.  Of 
the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  Hungary  is  best  repre- 
sented, some  very  charming  photographs  having  been  sent 
by  Hungarian  artists.  Austria  and  Belgium  are  also  well 
represented. 

Amongst  the  novelties  contributed  by  English  photo- 
graphers, perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  is  a subject- 
picture  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  who  has  been 
chiefly  known  hitherto  by  his  noble  landscapes.  This  is  a 
combined  photograph  about  eighteen  inches  by  fourteen, 
entitled  “In  Memoriam,”  and  represents  the  interior  of  a 
death  chamber,  lighted  by  a single  lamp.  In  the  centre  is 
laid,  placid  in  death,  the  figure  of  a young  man ; and 
leaning  over  him,  on  her  knees,  a young  lady — wife,  it 
may  be,  or  sister — her  back  to  the  spectator,  evidently 
bowed  down  by  deep  grief.  The  chiaroscuro  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  realism  of  the  lamp  light,  the  softly  spread  illu 
mination,  which  is  thrown  into  a definitely  pyramidal 
form  by  the  shade  over  the  lamp,  and  the  quiet  gloom  and 
stillness,  are  admirably  managed.  The  sharp,  sculptural 
definition  of  the  young  man’s  features,  seen  in  profile, 
and  the  perfect  effortless  repose  of  the  eye-lids,  suggest 
actual  death  ; and  the  feeling  of  pain  and  solemnity  which 
must  ever  he  associated  with  the  real,  rather  than  the 
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pictured,  presence  of  death  steals  over  the  beholder,  which 
may  suggest  again  the  question,  which  has  been  discussed 
before,  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  permitted  for  the  'realism  of 
photography  to  deal  with  certain  actualities  which  are  too 
iutimately  connected  with  the  sacred  things  of  human 
life.  If  the  subject  be  legitimate  for  the  photographer’s 
art,  it  is  here  treated  with  admirable  skill  and  taste ; there 
is  nothing  gross  in  the  realism ; a perfectly  reverential 
tone,  and  the  purity  of  true  art-treatment,  pervade  the 
whole.  The  flue  lines  of  Longfellow  which  are  appended 
to  the  picture  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  composition — 

There  is  no  death ! What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portals  we  call  death. 

He  is  not  dead — the  child  of  our  affection- 
13  ut  gone  unto  the  school 
Where  he  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection  ; 

And  Christ  Himself  doth  rule. 

Also  noticeable  amongst  the  novelties  are  some  fine  por- 
trait studies  and  character-pictures  by  the  Hon.  Ronald 
Leslie  Melville.  This  gentleman  is  an  amateur,  with 
whose  works,  until  now,  we  have  not  been  familiar.  They 
all  display  considerable  artistic  taste  and  feeling,  and 
suggest  something  of  the  characteristics  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Rejlander  and  Mrs.  Cameron.  They  have,  however, 
qualities  essentially  their  own,  and  the  photographic  exe- 
cution is,  moreover,  good,  and  free  from  the  slovenliness 
which  often  characterizes  the  lady’s  pictures.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  in  detail  hereafter. 

Mr.  Slingsby  contributes  some  exceedingly  fine  large 
portraits  of  a similar  size  and  character  to  those  sent  to 
the  November  exhibition  of  the  Society,  the  subjects  here 
being  new  and  effective.  Mr.  Dismorr,  of  Gravesend,  also 
sends  some  fine  Salomonesque  portraits,  which  have  not 
been  exhibited  before.  A portrait  study  entitled  “ Rosa,” 
by  Mr.  F.  Piercy,  produced  by  his  especial  method  of 
artistic  printing,  is  very  charming,  as  is  also  a pretty  little 
child’s  head  by  B.  Scott  and  Son,  entitled  “ The  Morn  of 
Life.”  Mrs.  ( 'owper,  whose  work  we  have  not  seen  at  any 
previous  exhibition,  has  some  exceedingly  fine  reproduc- 
tions, printed  both  in  silver  and  carbon. 

Prominent  amongst  familiar  pictures  are  the  fine  sea- 
scapes and  landscapes  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill, 
an  1 the  “Trysting  Tree”  and  “Over  the  Sea”  of  the 
same  artists ; the  noble  portraits  by  Mr.  Blanchard ; 
studies  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Warwick 
Brooke,  Mr.  A.  Diston,  and  others  ; the  charming  studies 
of  children  by  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Heath  ; portraits  by 
Mr.  Ashdown,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Beau,  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany, Mrs.  Cameron,  Fradelle,  and  others;  landscapes 
by  Mr.  England,  Mr.  Earl,  Captain  Lyon,  Mr.  Brook,  Mr. 
Godbold,  Mr.  Beasley,  and  others. 

Permanent  and  photo-mechanical  printing  processes  are 
well  but  not  numerously  represented.  The  Autotype 
Company  have  a magnificent  display  of  specimens.  Mr. 
\Y  oodbury  has  some  very  capital  examples.  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Kidd  send  a good  display  of  heliotypes.  Mr. 
Henderson  sends  some  fine  enamels. 

1 he  foreign  contributions  include  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures, to  which  we  shall  refer  when  all  are  hung. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE  IN  INDIA. 

We  subjoin  some  extracts  of  a letter  from  a portraitist  in 
India  wiitten  to  a friend  in  this  country  ; many  of  the  ob- 
servations will  interest  cur  readers  : — 

. " I' he  common  plan  of  tak.ng  portraits  out  here  is 
simply  to  place  the  sitter  under  cover  (shelter  over  his 
head)  in  the  open.  Of  course,  the  be*t  time  for  that  sort  of 
work  is  about  8 a.m.  It  is  a capital  plan  for  children.  In 
fact,  I find  it  so  good  that  I have  fitted  up  a contrivance  of 
the  sort  outside  the  studio,  and  can  take  babies  in  three 


seconds  with  No.  2 stop  with  ease.  At  this  time  of  the 
morning  the  light  is  soft,  and  I arrange  that  it  should 
come  on  to  the  sitter  as  nearly  as  possible  like  in  the  studio  : 
shade  on  one  side,  light  on  the  other. 

“ Talking  about  studios,  1 may  as  well  say  that  I got  a 
wrinkle  from  the  one  I worked  in  before,  which  is,  that  I 
feel  convinced  that  in  building  a studio  have  plenty  of 
light  in  the  side  light.  The  one  I had  before  was  about  12 
feet  to  the  eaves,  whereas  mine  here  is  not  more  than  eight. 
This  was  false  economy.  What  do  you  say;  you  who  have 
built  so  many?  If  I have  time,  I will  enclose  the  different 
elevations  for  you  to  see  what  it  is  like.  As  to  working,  I 
cannot  complain.  I give  twenty  seconds  for  a largish 
vignetted  head  (C.D.V.  size),  with  No.  2 stop,  cloudless 
sky  ; twelve  to  fifteen  seconds  standing  figure. 

“ Now  let  me  say  a few  words  upon  photographic  subjects. 
First  and  foremost  comes  Robinson’s  luxurious  and  delight- 
ful process  the  “ Syrup.”  What  a treat  it  is  to  go  into  the 
field  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  in  working  it ! When 
compared  with  the  old  plan  of  fixing  in  the  field,  is  the 
word  “ luxurious  ’’  misapplied?  I constantly  go  out  many 
miles,  sometimes  away  from  the  studio,  to  take  bungalows, 
horses,  and  groups  on  12  by  10  plates,  and  always  work  the 
“ preservative.”  I have  no  more  hesitation  in  applying  it 
to  a plate  of  a large  group  than  I have  to  a landscape, 
and  never  have  I failed  ; not  a stain  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
plate.  ‘‘  Golden  syrup”  is  dear  here,  so  I have  recourse  to 
the  commonest  treacle— 

Treacle  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Water  6 „ 

M.  spirit  1 ounce 

The  same  as  I put  in  the  same  quantity  of  developer. 
This  solution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  an  invaluble  process,  and,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  I 
have  made  others  acquainted  with  it  here.  What  a comfort 
it  is  in  (he  field,  is  it  not?  What  a lot  of  negatives  one 
can  take  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  when  fixing 
in  the  field  ! With  regard  to  permanganate  ot  potash  for 
discolouring  the  printing  bath,  I find  this  also  another 
delightful  process  to  use  instead  of  kaolin.  I have  had  my 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  print  produced  from  a bath 
so  treated  were  equal  to  others,  and  have  often  condemned 
it,  fancying  it  imparted  a redder  tone,  or  that  the  whites 
were  affected,  it  is  so  natural  to  lay  the  blame  when  any- 
thing is  a little  wrong,  to  any  new  process  one  may  be  ex- 
perimenting with.  But  the  comfort  derived  from  using 
permanganate,  not  to  speak  of  the  gain  derived  from  having 
no  necessity  to  filter  the  solution,  made  me  go  back  to  it 
again  and  again.  After  many  trials,  printing  the  same 
prints  from  paper  excited  in  a bath  discoloured  with  per- 
manganate, and  one  with  koalin,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference.  I use  a ten- 
grain  solution,  one  drop  of  which  effectually  clears  a bath 
containing  about  forty  ounces  (in  bulk).  I am  not  aware 
of  your  method  of  discolouring  the  bath,  and  should  like  to 
know  it.  I believe  a ten-grain  solution  of  salt  answers  the 
same  purpose.  I intend  to  try  that.  I have  been  practising 
the  “ mezzo-tiut  ” dodge  also,  and  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing some  beautiful  results.  The  mechanical  part  of  the 
operation  is  easy  enough.  I simply  get  a common  packing 
case  large  enough  to  take  a printing  frame  or  two,  place  it 
in  the  open,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  in  such  a manner 
that  none  of  the  four  sides  casts  a shadow  on  the  bottom, 
fix  it  in  this  position  by  a brick  or  piece  of  wood  under- 
neath, and  1 or  the  printer  stands  by  to  see  that  no  shadow 
impinges  on  the  bottom.  This  is  easily  done  by  tilting  or 
lowering,  &c.  About  noon  is  perhaps  the  best  time,  the 
sun  bring  then  more  stationary.  You  will  see  two  of  my 
(•pecimens  in  this  style  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition. 
As  1 said  before,  the  mechanical  part  is  easy  enough  ; there 
is  no  need  of  black  lining,  and  all  that;  the  difficulty  lies  in 
knowiug  that  you  have  a paper  that  will  stand  sun 
prin  ing,  or,  rather,  in  knowiug  how  a paper  ought  to  be 
excited  for  such  printing.  From  some  papers  I have  found 
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it  impossible  to  get  a good  print  in  the  sun  from  negatives 
which  have  given  me  faultless  prints  from  other  samples. 
The  density  of  the  negative  has,  perhaps,  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  I think  the  paper  has  most. 

By-the-bye,  what  are  the  requisites  for  direct  sun  printing? 
1 am  sparing  no  pains  in  finding  this  out,  for  the  results 
from  this  process  are  charming.  Glass  is  the  best  medium, 
I believe,  as  thin  as  it  can  be  got.  1 was  tempted  to  try 
this  process  from  having  taken  the  portrait  of  a very  pretty 
lady  very  much  freckled.  She  remarked  that  all  her  por- 
traits give  her  such  hideous  freckles.  I replied  that  she 
should  see  none  in  the  one  I was  about  to  give  her,  at  the 
same  time  showing  her  the  freckles  strongly  marked  in  the 
negative.  1 was  relying  upon  touching  them  out  with  a 
pencil.  When  1 came  to  undertake  the  task,  I found  it 
would  bo  only  partially  successful,  and  so  bethought  me  of 
the  “ medium  ’’  printing.  At  it  I went,  and  was  delighted 
to  present  her  the  next  day  with  a beautiful  picture,  not  a 
freckle  on  the  face,  and  as  sort  and  round  as  possible.  That 
lady  is  the  one  represented  in  the  portrait  with  her  chin  on 
her  hand.  You  will  see  that  her  fairness  has  been  duly 
preserved.” 


ON  HCEMATOXYLIN,  AND  ITS  USE  IN  THE  DRY 
PLATE  PROCESS. 

BY  FRITZ  HACGK.* 

Hcematoxylin,  which  leceives  extensive  employment  among 
dyers,  is  prepared  from  ordinary  logwood.  It  forms  little 
crystalline  needles,  ranging  in  colour  from  a straw  yellow 
to  that  of  a chocolate  brown,  which  dissolve  easily  iu 
boiling  water,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Erdmann  and  Hesse 
found  that  hcematoxylin  exerted  a reducing  action  upon 
silver,  and  for  this  reason  Professor  von  Babo  suggested  its 
possible  employment  in  photography.  Acting  upon  this 
suggestion,  Dr.  C.  Tabensky  instituted  certain  experiments 
with  the  compound,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated 
to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Chemic  as  follows  : — 

“Two  plates  were  prepared  in  identically  the  same 
manner,  exposed  to  light,  and  then  treated,  the  one  with 
yrogallic  acid  solution,  and  the  other  with  a mixture  of 
cematoxylin  ; in  the  latter  case,  the  picture  was  quite  as 
clean  and  distinct  as  when  pyrogallic  acid  had  been 
used.’’ 

The  formula  used  by  Dr.  Tabensky  in  making  up  his 
developer  was  as  follows  : — 

Hcematoxylin  1 part 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  160  parts 

Acetic  acid  (33°)  ...  ...  ...  44  „ 

I hava  repeated  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman,  and 
am  able  to  confirm  his  results,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
hesitate  to  recommend  the  use  of  hoematoxylin  for  the 
development  of  wet  plater.  With  dry  plates,  however,  the 
matter  is  different,  for  in  this  direction  the  compound  gives 
surprisingly  good  results;  and  for  this  reason  I would 
recommend  all  photographers  who  occupy  themselves  with 
dry  plate  manipulation  to  institute  a few  experiments  with 
a hcematoxylin  developer.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
value  the  latter  much  more  highly  than  the  alkaline  deve- 
loping solutions,  which,  when  properly  employed,  possess  so 
many  valuable  qualities.  The  formula  of  Dr.  Tabensky  I 
have  modified  lor  several  reasons,  preferring  the  employ- 
ment of  a developer  of  the  proportions  stated  below  ; — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  4 ounces 

Hcematoxylin  ...  ...  ...  8 grains 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^ ounce 

Sometimes,  when  an  inferior  description  of  acetic  acid  is 
used,  a tendency  to  fog  is  apparent  upon  the  application  of 
the  developer,  and  in  this  case  a further  addition  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  drops  of  the  acid  should  be  made. 

The  silver  solution  I employ  is  made  up  in  the  proportion 


of  thirty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  silver,  and  I intensify  with 
pyrogallic  and  citric  acid. 

With  Coffee-morphia  platrs,  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
thoroughly  exposed  landscape  pictures  in  eight  second;  by 
using  the  hcematoxylin  developer,  and  quicker  results  even 
I have  secured  with  some  dry  plates  of  my  own,  regarding 
which  I will  say  a few  words  on  a future  occasion. 


A NOVEL  APPLICATION  OF  COLLODION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society,  some  detaiL 
were  given  of  a curious  quality  possessed  by  collodion, 
which  has  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Kleft'el,  and  which 
may,  it  is  thought,  possibly  lead  to  some  useful  application. 
He  has  found  that  if  a glass  plate  is  coated  with  collodion 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and,  after  the  liquid  has  set,  a 
printed  sheet  of  paper  is  pressed  upon  the  surface  lightly 
with  the  ball  of  the  hand,  a very  exact  reproduction  of  the 
printed  matter  will  be  found  impressed  upon  the  collodion 
after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  the  design  or  type  remaining 
perfectly  visible  after  the  complete  desiccation  of  the  film. 

Particularly  distinct  is  the  printed  matter  when  the  plate 
is  held  up  as  a transparency,  or  when  seen  by  reflected 
light,  after  the  surface  has  been  breathed  upon,  the  type  or 
design  being  somewhat  sunken  and  bright,  while  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  film  appears  dull  and  matt. 

M.  Kleft'el  is  not  yet  prepared  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
this  singular  phenomenon,  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
greasy  nature  of  the  printer’s  ink  prevents  its  being  attacked 
by  the  alcohol  and  ether  of  the  half  set  collodion,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  is  completely  impregnated  and 
softened  by  these  volatile  liquids.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  printing  has  the  appearance  of  a bas-relief. 

To  obtain  the  result  in  a perfect  manner,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a somewhat  thick,  structureless  collodion,  and 
not  to  allow  the  action  of  setting  to  go  too  far.  Moreover,  a 
light,  even  pressure  is  requisite  to  yield  sharp  and  distinct 
reproductions.  As  a ready  method  of  copying  valuable 
originals,  it  is  suggested  the  process  might  be  available ; 
then  the  necessary  manipulations  require  no  more  time  than 
the  process  of  copying  a written  document  in  the  ordinary 
copying-press. 


AGAIN  THE  QUESTION  OF  WHITE  OR  RED 
LIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  DE  CONSTANT.* 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  German  Photographic 
Society  in  New  York,  a discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of 
my  remarks  relative  to  whitening  the  walls  of  the  camera. 
On  this  occasion  M.  Schcene,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  explained  that  he  had  made  trial  of  this  modifica- 
tion, and  found  the  action  of  the  same  to  be  nil.  Such  a 
statement  as  this  startled  me  very  much,  for  the  influence  of 
the  white  inteiior,  either  as  regards  hastening  the  result,  or 
softening  the  shadows,  is  so  very  marked,  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  almost  for  the  same  to  escape  observation 
in  experiments  conducted  in  anything  like  a careful  manner. 
So  important,  indeed,  was  the  action,  that  I was  actually 
compelled  to  give  up  the  employment  of  white  fittings  in 
the  camera  altogether,  as  I found  the  head  of  the  model  lost 
its  plasticity,  and  the  picture  became  too  flat,  defects  not  re- 
medied by  the  quicker  action  of  the  light.  Inasmuch  as  I 
ascribed  these  defects  to  the  strong  reflection  of  the  light 
rays  which  are  thrown  by  the  white  walls  direct  upon  the 
sensitive  film,  I am  not  in  any  way  astonished  to  hear  that 
M.  Schoene  has  obtained  results  of  a similar  character  by 
means  of  a white  cloth  placed  in  front  of  the  model  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  direct  reflections  are  formed  which  operate 
in  the  well  known  vigorous  manner  of  all  white  surfaces. 

Anyway,  this  latter  method  of  softening  the  shadows  is 
not  a new  one.  I have  myself  employed  it  frequently  to 
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dissipate  the  shadows  given  by  a very  long  nose  or  too- 
proruineut  chin  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  well,  as 
a rule,  to  avoid  a bottom  light,  seeing  that  it  interferes  so 
much  with  the  relief  of  the  image. 

After  abandoning  white  light  and  white  fittings,  I em- 
ployed red  reflecting  surfaces  in  the  camera,  and  found 
therein  a positive  advantage,  the  best  tint  being  that  of  a 
delicate  rose,  without  mixture  of  violet.  The  direct  reflec- 
tions had  disappeared  ; a sufficient  ac:eleration  was  appa- 
rent, and  the  relief  and  vitality  of  expression  weie  visibly 
improved.  Since  then,  as  1 have  already  st  ited  in  the 
Archiv,  1 have  found  considerable  advantage  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  arrangement  for  portraiture  in  which  the 
camera  walls  are  left  black,  while  the  rosy  reflection  is 
brought  about  in  the  studio  itself.  By  operating  in  this 
manner,  the  camera  merely  reproduces,  with  its  customary 
accuracy,  a soft  and  harmonious  effect  of  lighting  which 
already  exists.  It  is  the  satisfactory  results  afforded  me  in 
practice  by  this  method  of  proceeding  that  has  caused  me 
to  recur  to  the  subject. 

My  studio  is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  and  glazed  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  that  end  against  which  the  model 
is  placed.  The  material  I employ  for  imparting  to  the 
light  its  warm  appearance  is  English  muslin,  moderately 
transparent,  such  as  ladies  employ  for  ball  dresses,  and 
possessing  a delicate  rosy  hue.  When  I first  arranged  this 
stuff  in  the  vicinity  of  the  model,  I found  that  the  white 
light  in  the  remainder  of  the  studio  interfered  considerably 
with  the  rose-tinted  light,  and  the  clearness  of  the  picture 
suffered  in  consequence.  Upon  this  1 fitted  up  the  whole  of 
the  studio  with  red  curtains,  placing  under  the  glass  roof 
two  sliding  frames,  to  which  the  rose-coloured  muslin  was 
attached.  The  whole  of  the  light  being  now  coloured,  ex- 
hibited a very  agreeable  harmony.  The  closed  end  of  the 
studio  was,  when  necessary,  also  provided  with  a screen  of 
like  colour,  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  the  shadows. 

The  camera  itself  stands  in  a darkened  space  opening 
into  the  studio,  an  arrangement  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended. 

If  the  muslin  has  been  selected  of  the  right  description 
of  tint,  the  light  of  the  studio  is  excessively  soft,  and  the 
repose  and  rest  to  the  eye  so  favourable,  that  even  the  weak- 
est sight  feels  relief,  and  becomes  full  of  that  life  and  viva- 
city which  contribute  so  much  to  a good  likeness.  When 
the  red  reflections  are  so  strong  that  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced appears  coated  with  colour,  this  is  a sign  that  the 
shade  of  the  tint  is  too  deep.  The  muslin  must  be  of  quite 
a light  and  delicate  colour. 

Before,  I suffered  much  in  my  studio  from  the  unfavour- 
able influence  of  some  large  white  houses  opposite,  which, 
despite  curtains  of  all  kinds,  always  caused  me  much  annoy- 
ance, and  prevented  my  operating  in  sunshiny  weather, 
besides  causing  other  annoyances.  Now,  I am  able,  by 
means  of  a couple  of  frames  stretched  with  rose-coloured 
tissue  paper  (muslin  is  tco  transparent  for  this  purpose),  to 
hinder  altogether  the  presence  of  white  reflections,  and  at 
any  time  of  day,  and  even  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  I in- 
variably enjoy  the  most  excellent  light.  To  photographers, 
therefore,  who  find  themselves  in  any  way  inconvenienced 
by  the  presence  of  white  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
studios,  1 cannot  advise  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  too 
warmly. 

But  I must  not  forget  to  mention  the  advantages  to  the 
model  of  this  method  of  lighting. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I have  already  said,  this  description 
of  light  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  sitter,  and  the  latter 
will  not,  therefore,  lose  his  natural  expression,  as  is  the  case 
when  surrounded  by  a glaring  white  light.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  warm  harmonious  illumination,  the  light 
side  of  the  portrait  retains  all  its  fineness  and  half-tints  to 
the  most  delicate  degree,  while  the  shadows,  the  hair,  &c., 
lighted  up  by  the  rosy  light,  become  quite  tiansparent,  and 
instead  of  the  flat  surfaces  so  frequently  seen  when  white 
light  is  employed,  all  details  show  the  highest  elaboration. 


This  point  appears  to  me  of  very  great  importance  indeed, 
and  leads  me  to  the  one  uext  in  order,  namely,  the  accele- 
ration of  the  photographic  action,  or  shortening  of  exposure, 
which  my  method  of  proceeding  entails. 

In  this  respect  some  explanation  is  necessary.  If,  by 
short  exposures,  one  understands  those  instantaneous  land- 
scape views  without  half-tone,  or  portraits  secured  in  a 
couple  of  seconds,  in  which  one  cheek  is  represented  by 
means  of  white  paper,  and  the  other  by  an  inky  stain, 
portraits  with  expressions  of  pain  or  fright,  such  as  are 
produced  in  studios  flooded  with  white  light  of  the  brightest 
description — I say,  if  these  be  understood  to  be  short  expo- 
sures, such  rapidity  and  action  must  not  be  expected  from 
rose-coloured  light.  But  this  modified  illumination  will  be 
found  to  furnish  a soft,  harmonious  portrait,  full  of  modelling 
and  detail,  in  about  half  the  time  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion in  an  ordinary  studio,  which  has  been  so  closed  in,  as 
to  yield  a similar  result.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds  in  a rose-coloured  light 
is  far  less  trying  to  the  sitter  than  a pose  of  three  or  four 
seconds  in  a blinding  white  light. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  I claim  acceleration  of  the  photo- 
graphic action  by  means  of  rose-coloured  illumination. 
The  arrangement  of  the  details  of  light  and  shade,  such  as 
the  Salomon  school  of  artistic  portraiture  necessitates,  is 
more  easily  brought  about  by  this  means  than  in  the  ordin- 
ary way.  Unfortunately,  in  our  time,  everything  tends 
towards  attaining  the  greatest  amount  of  rapidity — to  making 
things  quickly  and  badly — and  these  sins  one  must  be 
very  careful  to  guard  against.  In  ray  long  experience  as 
landscape  photographer,  1 have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  either  in  bright  sunshine  or  by  very 
short  exposures.  But  I find  my  thoughts  have  caused  me 
to  wander  from  the  subject,  slid  I will  return,  therefore,  to 
my  red  studio,  just  to  say  a few  words  upon  M.  Meuwssen's 
recent  remarks  upon  the  new  mode  of  illumination. 

I cau  readily  believe  that  the  red  alcove  or  niche  in  which 
M.  Meuwssen  places  his  model  approaches  very  nearly,  as 
Dr.  Liesegang  truly  says,  to  the  Adam-Salomon  system  of 
lighting,  and  that  the  red  glow  furnishes  portraits  very 
similar  to  my  own.  But  the  front  portion  of  the  niche,  it 
must  be  remembered,  permits  the  entrance  of  white  light, 
which,  as  stated  above,  interferes  with  the  red  illumination, 
and  gives  rise  to  difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome 
except  by  colouring  the  whole  of  the  light  in  the  studio,  as 
I was  compelled  to  do. 

As  a parting  word,  I may  say,  that  after  an  experience  of 
some  months,  I again  heartily  recommend  this  manner  of 
illuminating  the  studio. 

[Dr.  Liesegang  adds'the  following  note  to  M.  do  Con- 
stant s communication.  The  pictures  taken  with  the  white 
camera  are  very  soft  and  delicate,  but  not  plastic;  those 
secured  with  a red  camera  are  more  life-like,  but,  neverthe- 
less, do  not  equal  in  clearness,  transparency,  and  general 
excellence,  the  portraits  taken  in  the  studio  illuminated  with 
rose-coloured  light.] 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING  PRESS, 
BEING  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKING  OF 
THE  UELIOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BV  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  B.A.  (CANTAB).* 

It  will  be  well,  before  entering  into  a detailed  explanation 
of  the  special  process  before  us  to  night,  to  revert  foi  a few 
minutes  to  the  past  history  of  photographic  printing,  aud 
especially  to  the  past  history  of  permanent  photographic 
printing.  It  is  but  a few  years  since  the  paintings  of  the 
sun  took  the  world  by  surprise,  but  the  wonder  that  they 
caused  soon  gave  place  to  the  commercial  value  that  at- 
tached to  them.  Speedily  a new  trade,  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, was  found  to  have  sprung  up  ; photographs  were 

* Head  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  28. 
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manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  public  by  millions,  and 
the  public  were  satisfied  so  long  as  what  they  obtained  ap- 
peared good.  This  lasted  for  a time,  and  then  came  a 
reaction.  It  was  not  long  before  it  came  to  be  known  that, 
at  all  events  in  photography,  the  proverbial  thing  of  beauty 
was  by  no  means  a joy  for  ever.  The  possessors  of  collec- 
tions of  photographs  opened  their  portfolios  to  find,  too 
often,  little  better  than  blank  paper  where  they  had  last 
looked  on  treasured  gems.  A whisper — the  forerunner  of 
the  voice  which  now  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound — was 
heard  next,  that  silver  photographs  not  only  might,  but, 
soonei  or  later,  must  fade,  and  a cry  was  raised  for  photo- 
graphic printing  which  should  admit  of  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  permanence.  Experimentalists  soon  produced 
satisfactory  results  in  this  direction,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
silver  printing — that  is  to  say,  the  process  by  which  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  photographs  are  produced — had 
established,  most  unfortunately,  a certain  standard— a stand- 
ard, that  is,  as  regards  results  by  which  all  new  processes 
were  to  be  judged.  This  is  what  the  workers  in  the  new 
field  have  had  to  contend  against ; this  is  what,  more  than 
anything  else,  has  barred  their  progress.  No  matter  how 
beautiful  the  results  of  a new  process  may  be ; no  matter 
that  these  may  be  proved  to  demonstration  to  be  permanent, 
to  be  cheaper,  to  have  a thousand  other  qualities  not 
possessed  by  silver  prints,  and  to  be  more  artistic,  the  first 
point  raised  always  is,  Can  they  be  mistaken  for  silver 
prints?  Not  are  they  more  artistic,  but,  are  they  so  like 
silver  prints  as  to  be  mistaken  for  them  ? Tliis  method  of 
comparison  is  what  I protest  against,  for  a silver  print  is 
what  nothing  but  the  fugitive  salts  of  silver  can  produce. 
It  is  impossible  fora  silver  print  to  be  so  like  a drawing  in 
black  chalk  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  So  I conceive  it  is 
impossible  for  a drawing  in  black  chalk,  executed  by  light 
(which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a photograph  in  carbon), 
to  be  so  like  a silver  print  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  latter. 
Silver  photographs  arc  thingsper  sc — unlike  everything  else. 
Artists  do  not  admire  them  ; they  are  not  in  effect  alto- 
gether pleasing,  nor  can  any  known  pigment  match  them. 
Nevertheless,  unfortunately  for  carbon  printing,  the  standard 
is  set  up,  and  unless  we  can 'show  a print  that  shall  be 
mistaken  for  a silver  print  from  the  same  negative,  our  efforts 
are,  in  many  quarters,  esteemed  all  but  useless. 

The  ordinary  method  of  photographic  printing  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  paper  treated  with  certain  salts  of  silver 
darkens  on  exposure  to  light.  If  certain  parts  of  such 
paper  are  shielded  or  screened  from  the  light,  these  parts 
will  remain  white,  and  the  remainder  will  darken  and  form 
a picture.  This  is  what  (by  protecting  certain  parts  and 
allowing  light  to  act  on  others)  the  photographic  negative 
(or  shield)  does.  When  the  picture  has  been  thus  formed 
it  requires  to  be  fixed,  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  light. 
Unfortunately,  after  fixation,  there  remain  in  the  proof  cer- 
tain combinations,  which  of  themselves  contain  the  elements  of 
instability,  and  which  it  is  not  possible  entirely  to  eliminate, 
so  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  silver  print  fades. 

The  action  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  per- 
manent photographic  printing  processes  is  that  of  light  on 
gelatine  in  presence  of  a bichromate.  Gelatine,  or  glue, 
which  is  simply  a common  form  of  gelatine,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  readily  dissolved  in  warm  water.  If  we  take  gela- 
tine, dissolve  it  in  hot  water,  and  having  added  to  the  solu- 
tion some  bichromate  of  potash,  again  dry  it,  we  have  a 
compound  which  is  sensitive  to  light,  but  sensitive  in  a 
way  entirely  different  to  ordinary  photographic  paper.  If 
we  expose  this  compound  to  light,  we  shall  find,  not  that 
it  has  changed  colour  to  any  marked  extent,  but  that  it  is 
no  longer  soluble  in  hot  water.  If  we  shield  a portion  of 
the  dried  gelatine  and  bichromate  from  light,  that  portion 
will  dissolve  as  readily  as  before,  but  the  portion  which  has 
been  acted  on  by  light  is  now  unaffected  by  the  hot  water. 
The  discovery  of  this  action  was  made  in  various  steps,  the 
first  being  announced  by  Mr.  Mongo  Ponton  as  early  as 
1839,  It  is  most  important  to  keep  this  fundamental 


principle  clearly  before  us,  for  if  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  shall 
fail  to  comprehend  all  that  is  built  upon  it.  I may  be 
allowed,  therefore,  briefly  to  restate  it.  Gelatine,  or  glue, 
is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  if  a sheet  of  dried 
gelatine  containing  a bichromate  is  exposed  to  light,  it  is 
found  to  be  converted  into  a tough,  tawny  substance  no 
longer  soluble  as  before.  This  remarkable  property  was 
speedily  laid  hold  of  by  experimentalists,  and  two  groups 
of  processes  have  been  founded  upon  it.  In  the  first  group, 
this  action  is  brought  into  play  in  the  production  of  every 
proof.  That  is  to  say.  every  picture  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine.  In  tbe  second 
group  one  picture  is  produced  by  the  action  of  light  on 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  this  picture  is  made  by  various 
devices  to  serve  as  a printing  matrix,  from  which  any 
number  of  impressions  may  be  struck  off  by  mechanical 
means. 

In  the  first  group  is  included  what  is  ordinarily  called 
carbon  printing.  If  we  take  a sheet  of  paper  prepared  with 
a coating  of  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  having  exposed  this 
to  light  under  a negative,  wash  it  in  hot  water,  the  portions 
unacted  on  by  light  will  be  washed  away — that  is  to  say, 
in  those  portions  no  gelatine  will  be  left  on  the  paper;  but 
where  light  has  acted,  the  water  no  longer  dissolves  the 
gelatine,  which,  therefore,  is  left  on  the  paper.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a proof,  not  in  light  aud  shade,  but  in  relief 
aud  depression,  some  parts  of  the  paper  having  gelatine 
left  on  them,  others  having  none.  Now,  if  previous  to 
coating  the  paper  we  mix  with  the  gelatine  some  pigment 
(such  as  carbon),  and  proceed  as  before,  we  shall  have 
obtained  not  ouly  a picture  in  relief  and  depression,  but 
also  in  light  and  shade  ; for  where  gelatine  is  left  on  the 
paper,  there  will  also  be  colour,  in  virtue  of  the  carbon  which 
is  imprisoned  in  it;  but  where  the  gelatine  is  unacted  on 
by  the  light,  and  is  washed  away  by  hot  water,  there  the 
colour  is  also  washed  away,  leaving  the  paper  bare,  and  thus 
we  have  a carbon  photograph.  Herein,  it  is  true,  we  have 
the  rudiments  of  a process,  but  something  more  than  this  is 
wanted.  A negative  does  not  consist  simply  of  parts  where 
the  light  entirely  passes  through,  and  of  parts  where  it  is 
entirely  obstructed.  The  whole  beauty  of  a photographic 
negative  consists  in  what  is  called  half  tone — that  is,  where 
the  light  is  partly  obstructed  and  partly  passes  through; 
and  a good  negative  contains  a thousand  variations  gradating 
in  intensity  from  black  to  white.  The  difficulty  of  repro- 
ducing these  was  the  first  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
carbon  printing.  The  action  of  light  through  such  a nega- 
tive on  to  a sheet  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  is  like  that  o 
cold  on  a sheet  of  water.  The  whole  surface  of  the  latter 
may  be  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  be  apparently  of  equal 
thickness  throughout,  but  where  bridges,  and  banks,  and 
trees  have  afforded  shelter,  the  ice  is  thinner,  so  tbat  though 
the  upper  surface  is  perfectly  level,  the  lower  surface 
varies  with  the  degree  of  cold  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed. So  it  is  with  the  picture  on  gelatine.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  surface — that  surface  which  has  been  next 
the  negative — is  acted  on  by  light,  and  the  part  that  has 
to  be  washed  away  is  underneath,  between  it  and  the 
paper.  Directly,  therefore,  such  a proof  was  put  in  hot 
water,  the  picture  (being  on  the  surface,  and  having 
nothing  to  support  it)  floated  away,  and  the  paper  was 
left  bare.  To  obviate  this  a very  ingenious  proceeding 
is  adopted.  Paper  is  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine, 
and  the  carbon  or  pigment  which  is  to  form  the  picture. 
It  is  printed  on  by  light  under  a negative  as  described ; 
but,  before  being  put  into  hot  water,  it  is  glued  face  down- 
wards— that  is  to  say,  the  side  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  negative  downwards  on  another  sheet  of  paper.  Then 
comes  the  washing  with  hot  water.  As  before,  the  inter- 
mediate layer  between  the  first  paper  aud  the  gelatine 
picture  is  dissolved,  and  the  first  paper  is  left  bare ; but 
the  picture  itself,  instead  of  floating  away,  has  been  glued 
to  the  second  piece  of  paper,  on  which  you  thus  have  a 
print  containing  all  the  gradations  of  the  negative.  This, 
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broadly,  is  the  basis  of  the  present  method  of  carbon 
printing.  The  magnificent  reproductions  by  Braun,  of 
Dornacli,  and  those  of  the  Autotype  Company,  are  pro- 
duced by  such  a method.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing finer  than  Braun’s  reproductions  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel ; and  each  one  of  these,  and  of  the 
autotype  prints,  has  been  produced  in  the  way  indicated, 
and  consists  of  a film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  having  im- 
prisoned in  it  any  convenient  colouring  matter. 

Jn  the  second  group  the  gelatine  picture  is  used  as  a 
matrix  for  producing  a printing  base,  or  is  itself  used  as  a 
printing  base,  which  is  then,  in  either  case,  printed  from 
by  mechanical  means.  The  first  successful  attempts  in 
this  direction  resulted  in  the  process  which  is  known  as 
photo-lithography.  A print  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
light  on  gelatine  in  the  way  first  indicated.  It  is  found 
that  lithographic  ink  will  adhere  to  those  parts  where 
light  has  acted.  T'he  gelatine  print  is  accordingly  inked 
with  a lithographic  transfer-ink,  and  the  print  thus  pro- 
duced is  transferred  to  the  surface  of  stone  or  zinc.  But 
a lithographic  stone  does  not  do  more  than  discriminate 
between  black  and  white  ; it  will  not  recognize  half  tone. 
The  process  is  not,  therefore,  suitable  for  the  production 
of  aught  else  than  bold  work,  either  in  dots  or  lines.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  very  extensively  used  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office  at  Southampton,  by  Mr.  Griggs  at  the  India 
Museum,  and  commercially  in  many  other  places. 

In  photo-gal vanography,  introduced  by  Herr  Pretsch,  of 
Vienna,  the  picture  in  gelatine  having  been  obtained,  a 
gutta-percha  mould  is  made  from  it.  On  this  an  electro- 
type is  formed,  which  is  printed  from  as  in  copper-  plate 
printing.  Here  again,  as  in  the  lithographic  stone,  the 
copper-plate  does  not  do  more  than  discriminate  between 
black  and  white;  it  will  not  recognise  half-tone,  save  by 
the  conventional  methods  of  dot3  and  lines  of  greater  or 
less  degree  of  fineness.  And  it  was  found  in  practice  that 
so  much  work  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  electrotype -pi ate 
for  printing,  that  it  became  almost  equivalent  to  an  entirely 
new  engraving.  Accordingly,  the  process  soon  fell  into 
disuse.  Various  improved  forms  of  this  principle  have  been 
from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  some  are  now  in  use — 
notably  Mr.  Dallas’s  photo-electric  process,  and,  in  Paris, 
Garnier’s  photo-engraving  process. 

Mr.  Woodbury  proceeds  on  an  entirely  different  plan.  A 
gelatine  picture,  having  been  obtained  by  light,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  a sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  submitted  to 
heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  gela- 
tine picture  is  a picture  in  relief  and  depression,  the  metal 
counterpart  obtained  by  pressure  will  also  be  in  reversed 
relief  and  depression.  A mould  will  have  been  obtained, 
which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fill  with  a solution  of 
gelatine  to  obtain  a duplicate,  so  to  speak,  of  the  gelatine 
picture  from  which  the  metal  mould  was  struck.  The 
resulting  picture  will  be  one  in  relief  and  depression  ; but 
if,  as  iu  the  care  of  carbon  printing,  colouring  matter  is 
poured  into  the  solution  of  gelatine  used  to  fill  the  metal 
moulds,  it  will  also  be  in  light  and  shade.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  extremely  simple.  A little  solution  of  gela- 
tine i>n  hot  water,  containing  suitable  colouring  matter,  is 
poured  into  the  metal  mould,  a piece  of  paper  is  placed  on 
the  top,  and  a level  lid  pressed  down  on  it,  so  as  to  squeeze 
out  superfluous  gelatine.  In  a few  minutes,  the  lid  is  opened 
and  the  paper  removed,  bringing  with  it  the  adhering 
gelatine,  which,  with  the  colouring  matter,  (onus  the  picture. 
This  is  repeated  indefinitely,  and  it  remains  only  to  fix  the 
proof  to  prevent  the  further  solution  of  gelatine,  to  possess— 

produced  by  mechanical  means  and  independently  of  light 

the  analogue  of  the  carbon  photograph  previously  described. 
At  present  no  pictures  have  been  produced  by  the  Woorl- 
burytype  larger  than  about  11  in.  by  9 in.,  and  there  is  a 
necessity  for  subsequent  mounting,  but  the  cleverness  and  j 
ingenuity  of  this  beautiful  process  cannot  be  too  hi'dilv 
spoken  of.  ° J \ 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  “EDINBURGH  REVIEW”  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY* 

The  Autotype  process,  the  longest  established  and  the 
best  known  of  the  different  arts  which  have  within  these 
few  years  come  before  the  public  as  a consequence  of  the 
want  of  permanency  in  silver  prints,  is  the  only  one  which 
can  be  worked  by  the  amateur  photographer,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  apparatus  consists  of  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
a sheet  of  bichromatized  and  transfer  paper,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  patentees.  The  method  of  manipu- 
lation is  simple  enough  in  action,  but  rather  too  compli- 
cated to  describe  well,  which  will  be  the  less  necessary  as 
the  patentees  invite  the  public  to  see  the  practical  working 
of  their  process  every  Wednesday,  at  their  establishment 
in  Rathbone  Place.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
bichromate  is  the  chemical  agent  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
allied  processes,  by  which  the  most  literal  transcripts  are 
obtained,  not  only  of  the  most  delicate  silver  prints,  hut 
of  the  artist's  own  work,  his  touch,  the  spirit  of  his  brush 
being  rendered  in  monochrome  in  the  most  unerring  man- 
ner. We  need  not  say,  that  however  eminent  the  engraver 
may  be,  this  literal  translation  is  beyond  his  art.  Indeed, 
the  very  eminence  of  an  engraver  is  built  upon  a certain 
method  of  rendering  effects  which  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  although  his  labours  may  be  excellent  as  works  of  art, 
yet  it  interposes  a mannerism  between  the  artist  and  the 
public.  The  advantage  of  the  Autotype,  iu  common  with 
the  Woodbury  type  and  Ileliotype,  is  that  it  places  the 
original  picture  at  once  before  us,  with  the  very  method 
of  the  artist's  touch,  thus  adding  an  immense  charm  and 
sense  of  truthfulness  to  the  copy.  Amid  the  splendid 
gallery  of  autotypes  to  be  seen  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  at  Rathbone  Place,  the  great  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  the  most  powerful  ex- 
amples. We  will  venture  to  say  that  before  these  magni- 
ficent transcripts  were  produced,  the  works  of  this  mighty 
master  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  public,  and,  indeed, 
to  artists  themselves.  The  darkness  of  the  chapel,  the 
progress  of  age,  and,  a3  some  say,  the  fumes  of  the  incense, 
have  so  subdued  the  colour,  that  even  the  outlines  of  some 
of  the  upper  figures,  and  especially  those  in  the  spaudrils 
of  the  windows,  are  not  discernible  from  the  floor,  as 
most  visitors  to  the  chapel  must,  to  their  regret,  have  dis- 
covered. This  very  disadvantage  has  proved  most  favour 
able  to  the  autotype  copies  which  have  been  successfully 
taken  of  them  in  monochrome — a kind  of  bistre,  very  like 
the  tint  to  which  the  originals  are  reduced  by  the  causes 
we  have  mentioned.  The  artist  has  only  to  compare  these 
precious  works  of  art  with  the  best  line  engravings  of  the 
same  subject  to  convince  him  how  superior  they  are  to  the 
latter.  The  grand  sweep  of  the  brush  of  this  giant  in  art 
is  placed  before  us  ; the  figures  seem  to  live  as  they  do  on 
the  walls  of  the  building  where  there  is  light  enough  for 
the  spectator  to  see  them.  The  photographic  negatives 
from  which  they  are  reproduced  were  taken  by  the  aid  of 
the  lime-light,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  copy  them.  Auother  beautiful  reproduction 
by  this  process  is  Turner's  “ Liber  Studiorum.”  These 
sketches  were  painted  by  Turner  in  sepia,  hence  its  re- 
production was  accomplished  with  facility,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a little  flatness  in  some  of  the  drawings,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a perfect  fac-simile  of  this  great  artist’s 
work.  This  great  text-book  for  draughtsmen,  hitherto  a 
closed  book  to  the  public,  may  now  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Another  very  charming  work,  the 
illustrations  to  Her  Majesty’  “Tour  in  the  Highlands,'’  by 
Adam,  are  rendered  with  a freshness  and  vigour  the  en- 
graver could  not  approach. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  drawing  in  chalk,  Indian 
ink,  or  any  monocrome,  in  fact,  can  be  matched  to  the 
exact  shade.  Thus  the  artist  does  not  lose  by  the  trans- 
lation of  his  work  into  another  tone  of  colour,  lied 


* Co  itinued  from  p.18.5. 
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chalk  drawings  are  reproduced  with  admirable  effect. 
The  attempt  to  copy  in  ordinary  oil  colour,  however, 
presents  certain  difficulties,  which  have  not  yet  been  over- 
come, and  possibly  never  will  until  the  art  of  producing 
colours  by  the  camera  on  a photographic  plate  is  accom- 
plished. As  it  is,  in  the  initial  stage,  the  silver  print  copy, 
certain  colours,  as  we  all  know,  do  not  respond  well. 
Thus  blue  and  the  aniline  tones  come  out  white,  whilst 
yellow  and  red  print  black.  Thus  the  lights  and  shades 
of  a picture  painted  in  these  colours  would  photograph 
with  the  balance  of  light  entirely  altered.  Put  there  are 
many  low-toned  pictures  which  take  very  well.  As  a rule, 
French  pictures  photograph  admirably.  A subdued  tone 
is  the  fashion  of  the  French  school,  and  we  may  note  that 
the  canvas  upon  which  those  artists  work,  instead  of  being 
a yellowish-white  like  ours,  is  of  a pale  stone-colour.  This 
ground,  we  are  informed,  after  a time  shows  through  and 
gives  a prevailing  grey  tone,  which  is  very  favourable  for 
taking  photographic  copies.  In  the  show  room  of  the 
Autotype  Company  there  are  two  copies  of  well-known 
pictures — “The  Arrest  of  Ilampden  when  about  to  em- 
bark for  America,”  by  Lucy,  and  “ The  Princess  Elizabeth 
hearing  Mass,”  by  Marcus  Stone.  We  do  not  remember 
the  balauce  of  light  in  these  pictures,  but  in  the  autotype 
copies  it  is  admirable ; but  this  effect  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  process  of  copying.  The  method  is 
either  for  the  artist  to  make  an  Indian  ink  drawing  of  his 
picture  for  reproduction  by  this  process,  or,  if  the  details 
are  too  elaborate,  the  picture  is  photographed  and  the 
proof  sent  to  the  painter,  who  corrects  any  faults  as  to 
arrangement  of  light  caused  by  the  photographic  transfer, 
either  with  his  chalk  or  brush,  and  from  this  corrected  copy 
the  prints  are  reproduced.  The  negatives  when  thrown 
out  of  balance  from  the  reason  before  mentioned  are 
retouched,  and  a large  number  of  artists  are  employed  in 
this  kind  of  work.  Landscapes  from  nature  require  to  be 
corrected  in  the  negative,  and  the  vast  number  of  photos 
from  popular  pictures  are  reproduced  by  what  may  be 
termed  this  appreciative  and  intelligent  method  of  trans- 
lation, which  can  only  be  effected  bv  a certain  artistic 
skill. 

The  facility  the  autotype  process  offers  to  artists  to 
enable  them  to  give  the  public  transcripts  of  their  works 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  least  advantage  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  ordinary  process  of  line  engraving  is  denied 
to  all  but  the  highest  class  pictures  : no  one  but  a great 
capitalist  will  undertake  such  works.  The  expense  is 
enormous,  and  the  time  consumed  in  their  accomplishment 
renders  the  chance  of  their  being  finished  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  artist  very  problematical.  Raphael  Morghen 
occupied  six  years  in  engraving  the  Transfiguration 
l)oo  was  twelve  years  at  work  in  engraving  the  “ Raising 
of  Lazarus.”  and  it  was  not  finished  when  it  passed  out  of 
the  veteran  engraver’s  hands.  It  is  true  we  have  no  longer 
such  great  works  as  these  demanding  the  labours  of  the 
engraver ; but  the  genius  we  still  have  in  the  artistic 
world  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  these  newly  discovered 
rapid  means  of  reproducing  their  works.  In  a week  after 
a picture  has  left  the  painter's  easel,  a proof  impression  is 
presented  to  him  for  correction. 

But  in  a very  large  number  of  cases  these  corrections 
are  not  needed.  We  all  know  how  many  charming  photo- 
graphs, both  of  figures  and  landscapes,  meet  our  eye  in 
the  shop  windows.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  majority 
of  these  have  received  no  correction  in  the  course  of  being 
printed,  as  they  could  not  otherwise  be  sold  so  cheap. 
When  we  say  that  literal  copies  of  all  these,  in  almost 
any  tone  desired,  can  be  given  by  the  Autotype  Company, 
and  by  the  other  processes  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be 
seen  how  vast  is  the  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
accomplish.  The  galleries  of  the  Continent  have  already 
been  reproduced  by  M.  Braun,  of  Uornach,  who  holds  the 
autotype  patents  for  France  and  Belgium  ; and  the  rarest 
pictures  of  Vienna,  the  Louvre,  and  the  galleries  of 


Florence  and  Venice,  can  be  procured  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Company  at  a price  which  is  merely  nominal  as 
compared  with  line  engravings,  to  which,  in  some  cases, 
they  are  superior.  The  Autotype  process,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  of  the  allied  methods 
for  the  production  of  the  larger  works  of  art.  From  this 
field  the  Woodburytype  method  is  excluded  by  the  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  hydraulic  press  used,  and  the 
Ileliotype  method  by  the  size  of  the  Albion  press  by  which 
its  impressions  are  rolled  off,  neither  of  which  could  take 
the  impressions  as  large  as  four  feet  by  three,  which  the 
Autotype  has  just  accomplished.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Autotype  process  is  a comparatively  dear 
method  of  production.  Every  print  is  accomplished  by 
hand  work,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  reproducing  with  great 
rapidity,  by  mechanical  means,  like  the  other  methods. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  confined  to  the  higher  class  of 
works,  for  which  the  comparative  cost  will  be  a minor 
consideration. 


LITTLE  DODGES. 

BY  C.  A.  WINSOR.* 

1 am  pleased  with  the  disposition  manifested  by  many  of 
our  shining  lights  in  photography  to  impart  so  much  valu- 
able and  useful  knowledge  as  they  are  now  doing  through 
your  deeply  interesting  journals.  New  formulas  by  which 
we  can  revolutionize  old  ones  are  not  what  we  can  or  must 
expect,  but  nothing  can  work  a greater  revolution  in  the 
studios  of  weun's  of  short  experience  than  to  find  so  many 
“ little  dodges,”  as  many  term  them,  while  I know,  from 
sad  experience,  that  many  of  them  are  very  large  indeed  to 
a young  operator,  who  would  have  them  to  work  out  with- 
out the  assistance  of  others.  Let  them  come,  and,  by  your 
permiision,  I will  add  a few  : — 

1st.  To  mark  stereos  I fold  the  print  together,  and  cut 
the  ends  of  both  prints  at  one  time ; then  remove  the 
pattern  a little,  and,  with  the  knife,  cut  off  just  enough  of 
the  inner  corner  to  be  seen,  and,  when  mounted,  the  corners 
go  at  the  ends  of  the  mount.  Save  time  and  a sure  mark. 

2nd.  I mount  all  my  prints  wet  by  throwing  them,  face 
down,  on  a piece  of  glass  and  draining  out  the  excess  of 
water,  arranging  them  so  that  I can  paste  eight  or  twelve  at 
once.  By  no  means  new,  but  cannot  be  beat.  Cut  prints 
before  toning,  which  I always  do. 

3rd.  I make  all  my  dishes  for  toning,  fixing,  washing, 
&c.,  by  making  wooden  ones  of  f by  2 to  4 in.  stuff  (pine), 
rabbeted  to  let  the  glass  in  £ in.  ; bed  the  glass  in  good 
putty,  and  tin  it  in  and  putty  same  as  window  glass  is  set ; 
coat  the  wood  all  over  with  paraffine  (or  paint  the  outside), 
and  your  dish  is  ready  for  use.  I have  used  one  20  by  24 
for  more  than  eighteen  months,  that  has  not  leaked  a drop. 
But  to  mend  a leaky  one,  heat  a piece  of  iron,  and  run  it 
round  the  inside  when  perfectly  dry,  and  it  is  mended.  Cost 
of  such  dishes  from  50c  to  $1.25,  according  to  size. 

4th.  1 albumenize  my  negative  glass  and  sell  ray  old 
stocking-legs.  First  soak  the  glass  in  nitric  acid  and  water. 
Filter  a large  bottle  of  water,  also  a bit  of  alum  (white  of 
three  eggs,  60  ounces  of  water,  and  a little  ammonia  to  keep 
it).  I take  my  plates  out  into  a pail  of  water,  proceed  to 
the  dark  room,  where  I have  a board  with  nails  driven  in 
rows,  and  commence  operations  by  taking  a plate  from  the 
pail,  washing  it  under  the  tap  with  my  hand,  rinsing  it  with 
the  bottle  of  filtered  water,  and  flowing  it  with  albumen  on 
one  side  only  ; put  it  on  two  nails  to  dry,  top  out  from  the 
wall. 

I think  the  small  amount  of  albumen  used  in  this  opera- 
tion will  not  turn  yellow  enough  to  do  any  good  ; besides, 
the  plates  are  reliable,  seldom  streak,  film  never  slips  oft. 
It  is  cheaper  than  alcohol  and  rotteustone,  say  nothing  of 
elbow  grease. 

5th.  To  hang  frames  in  your  display-room  all  over  the 
wall  with  cord  is  no  small  task.  They  will  not  hang  to 
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suit  you,  or  the  string  of  one  will  interfere  with  another, 
and  so  on.  To  beat  such  fellows  I bend  a wire  thus,  put 


the  ends  up  through  the  screw  eyes,  and  hang  on  a nail 
directly  behind  the  frame.  The  ends  of  the  wire  keep  the 
top  of  the  frame  out  from  the  wall;  and  this  is  also  very 
cheap.  Cord,  if  old,  becomes  moth-eaten,  and  the  frames 
drop  down,  smashing  things. 


FOCUSSING  AND  EXPOSING. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

[Mr.  Anderson  proceeds  with  his  dialogue  instructions  in 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  his  present  lesson  consisting 
of  hints  on  focussing  and  exposing.] 

A.  Having  now  all  our  chemicals  in  order,  it  were  well 
we  inspected  our  camera.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  says : — “ Any 
camera  that  is  not  thoroughly  good,  is  absolutely  worth- 
less." I say  Amen  to  that.  And  our  mutual  friend,  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  6ayn : — “In  choosing  your  apparatus,  you  are 
told  to  ‘get  the  best,’ otherwise  your  apparatus  will  inevitably 
1 get  the  best  ’ of  you."  In  my  camera  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  making  several  important  alterations  which,  for 
my  use,  are  a decided  improvement.  The  swingback, 
especially,  is  vastly  improved  by  placing  the  pivot  (which 
is  now  erroneously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  glass), 
intermediate  between  the  centre  and  the  top  of  the  box. 
By  this  change  the  focussing  can  be  done  in  less  than  half 
the  time,  as  when  hung  in  the  centre. 

M.  It  is  highly  essential,  I believe,  that  the  ground  glass 
and  the  sensitive  plate,  in  the  holder,  should  occupy  exactly 
the  same  plane  in  regard  to  the  lens.  Is  it  not? 

A.  Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Marshall,  or  you  may  be 
led  into  a wilderness  of  trouble. 

M.  Why,  you  don’t  mean  me  to  tell  me  that  if — 

A.  Yes,  I do  mean  to  tell  you  that  if — your  chemical  and 
visual  foci  are  not  “ corrected,’’  your  negative  will  not  be 
sharp.  The  focus  will  be  either  too  far  back,  or  too  far 
front. 

M.  By  Jove ! I never  could  get  my  negatives  sharp  ; the 
focus  was  always  too  far  back,  back,  back.  I focussed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  I could  only  get  it  sharp  by  moving 
the  ground  glass  back  after  sharp  focussing.  I always 
imagined  something  was  the  matter  with  my  eyes.  I 
thought  I was  perhaps  too  far-sighted. 

A.  It  appears  you  were  not  far-sighted  (!)  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  I’ll  explain  it.  Take  a piece  of  paper  four 
or  five  inches  long,  upon  which  is  some  printed  matter,  in 
fine  type,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  paper. 
Set  th.is  up  in  front  of  your  camera  (which  must  stand 
perfectly  level)  in  an  oblique  position. 

.V.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  oblique  position? 

A.  The  paper  must  not  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  tube, 
but  must  be  inclined  slightly,  so  that  the  lettering  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  shall  be  nearer  the  camera  than  the 
other. 

M.  Just  so. 

A.  With  a microscope,  focus  as  sharp  as  possible  the  centre 
letters,  on  the  ground  glass  (which  must,  of  course,  stand 
perfectly  true  with  the  camera).  Observe  that  the  letters 
on  the  extremities  of  the  paper  must  be  slightly  out  of 
focus,  the  one  side  being  too  far  back,  whilst  the  other  side 
will  be  too  far  front.  Now  put  in  your  plate-holder  (con- 
taining a piece  of  flat  ground  glass  in  lieu  of  the  sensitive 
plate),  and  notice  very  particularly  if  the  paper  presents  the 
same  appearance  in  both  instances.  If  not,  the  plate-holder 


is  wrong  (provided  always  this  has  not  been  done  on  pur- 
pose). If,  on  the  contrary,  they  both  coincide,  coat  a plate 
and  make  a negative  of  the  printed  slip  of  paper.  Examine 
the  negative  carefully,  and  if  it  is  as  sharp  in  the  centre  as 
the  printed  slip  was,  you  are  all  right,  for  the  chemical  and 
visual  foci  agree.  If,  however,  the  ground  glass  and  the 
plate-holder  do  not  agree,  and  still  the  negative  is  sharp 
in  the  centre,  this  will  show  that  the  foci  did  not  agree, 
and  that  the  plate-holder  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  correct 
this  difference.  Finally,  if  the  ground  glass  and  the  plate- 
holder  do  agree,  and  your  negative  is  not  sharp  in  the 
centre,  observe  where  it  is  most  sharp,  either  back  or  front 
of  the  printed  slip.  If  back,  the  ground  glass  must  bo 
approached  nearer  the  lens  ; if  front,  it  must  be  set  further 
back  from  the  lens,  and  you  may  easily  correct  the  difficulty 
yourself.  Now,  all  being  in  readiness,  Charley  will  sit. 

.1/.  How  much  time  shall  I give? 

A.  What  a question!  This  will  simply  depend  upon — 
first,  the  quality  of  the  light ; second,  the  quantity  of  the 
light ; third,  the  state  of  the  chemicals ; fourth,  size  of 
diaphram  ; fifth,  uature  of  subject ; sixth,  nature  of  back- 
ground. 

M.  Is  that  all?  Shall  I make  one  or  two  on  a plate? 
What  do  you  think  of  this  sliding  plate-holder  arrange- 
ment ? 

A.  Provided  you  make  the  two  exposures  exactly  alike 
in  position,  light,  &c.,  I think  well  of  it ; but  if  you  change 
the  positions  and  light,  I consider  it  a p-rfect  abortion. 

M.  Why,  you  astonish  me.  I always  thought  it  a capital 
arrangement.  What  is  your  objection  to  it? 

A.  Let  me  answer  (!)  that  question  by  asking  you 
another.  Coat  a plate,  and,  before  exposing  it,  let  it  stand 
a couple  of  minutes  in  your  plate-holder  ; now  expose  and 
develop  at  once  ; mark  that  platr  No.  1.  Coat  another 
plate  and  expose  at  once,  but  do  not  develop  it  tor  two  or 
three  minutes ; mark  that  plate  No.  2.  Coat  another  plate, 
and  expose  and  develop  at  once;  mark  that  No.  3.  Now, 
which  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  best  of  these  three,  the 
conditions  of  light,  subject,  exposure,  &c.,  being  the  same 
in  all  these  instances? 

M.  Why,  the  last  one,  No.  3,  I should  think. 

A.  Why? 

M.  Because  I have  always  been  taught  that  the  plate 
should  be  exposed  as  soon  as  properly  coated,  and  developed 
with  all  convenient  dispatch  after  exposure,  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  chemical  effects. 

A,  Assuredly.  But,  admitting  that  both  numbers  1 and 
2 are  good  ? 

M.  Then  they  would  have  been  still  better  if  they  had 
not  been  subjected  to  this  loss  of  time.  But  no  one  would 
think  of  taking  negatives  expressly,  in  the  manner  you  have 
just  stated. 

A.  Ob,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.  The  very 
fact  of  taking  two  differently  lighted  pictures  on  one  plate 
accomplishes  this  very  thing,  and  what  makes  the  matter 
still  worse,  is  in  the  development.  For,  in  the  first  instance, 
should  the  plate  have  inadvertently  stood  too  long,  either 
before  or  after  exposure,  the  development  might  be  controlled, 
there  being  but  one  picture  to  manage  ; but  the  case  is  vastly 
different  in  this  latter  case,  as  one  picture  may  be  entirely 
over-developed  before  the  other  is  sufficiently  brought  out, 
and  you  are  just  as  likely  to  lose  the  best  one ; in  any  event, 
one  of  the  two  must  needs  be  the  sufferer.  Granting,  theD, 
that  neither  had  moved,  and  you  save  both,  still  you  admit, 
under  the  be6t  of  circumstances,  they  would  have  beeu 
“ still  better  ’’  if  sooner  manipulated.  Now  suppose  one 
has  moved,  you  cannot,  of  course,  tell  which  until  after 
development,  thus  you  may  possibly — nay,  probably — ruin 
the  best  one  in  trying  to  save  the  worst.  Finally,  you  are 
lucky  (for  it  is  nothing  but  luck),  and  you  succeed  in  saving 
the  best  one.  You  now  set  to  work  to  make  another  nega- 
tive of  the  other  position.  Pray,  Mr.  Marshall,  what  have 
you  gained  ? Just  nothing  ; on  the  contrary,  this  is  a great 
loss  of  time.  For  had  you  taken  both  positions  alike — 
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first,  your  development  would  have  been  easily  accom- 
plished ; second,  you  would  have  had  a double  chance 
of  securing  a good  picture  ; third,  you  coat  another  plate 
and  have  all  these  advantages  for  your  second  picture ; 
fourth,  and  finally,  experience  proves  that,  even  when  both 
positions  are  alike,  more  time  must  be  given  for  the  second 
exposure.  Consequently,  when  the  positions  and  light  are 
changed  between  the  exposures,  it  required  a very  practiced 
hand  to  determine  the  time  so  accurately  that  they  may 
doth  develop  together. 

M.  I never  thought  of  that. 

A.  Naturally  not;  you,  as  the  artist,  have  your  mind  on 
the  pose  and  light ; but  go  into  the  dark-room,  and  ask 
your  operator  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Believe  me,  sir,  the 
only  advantage  I see  in  it  is  when  you  wish  to  take  several 
negatives  all  alike  (and  this  must  be  a case  of  very  rare 
occurrence),  or  where  you  take  two  with  the  hope  of  getting 
one  good  one. 


IMMODEST  PHOTOGRAPHS* 

Photography  is  very  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  modern  civilization.  That  wonderful 
combination  of  sunlight,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  a dexte- 
rous manipulator  can  effect  almost  everything  but  the 
transfer  of  colours.  Form  and  proportion  we  get  to  perfec- 
tion, and  nothing  comes  amiss  as  a subject,  from  a skeleton 
leaf  to  that  cumbrous  monster,  the  rhinoceros  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Photography  can  bring  into  the 
bosom  of  our  families  the  expressive  liueaments  of  a bench 
of  bishops  or  a board  of  guardians,  a vestry  meeting  or  an 
“ All  England  Eleven,”  a “man  of  the  people”  or  a crowned 
representative  of  the  Divine  right,  a life-boat  crew  or  a 
group  of  bridesmaids— in  fact,  anybody  or  anything  the 
world  is  supposed  to  include  among  its  choicest  treasures. 
The  familiar  carte-de-visite  not  only  perpetuates  the  pleasant 
memory  of  our  friends,  but  possibly  retards  the  process  of 
ossification  in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  More  than  this, 
the  “counterfeit  presentments”  of  photography  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  our  teachers  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
stage. 

For  these  small  mercies  (especially  the  latter)  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  are  sufficiently  grateful ; but  human  nature  is 
perverse,  and  many  persons  would  possibly  be  content  to 
see  fewer  portraits  of  our  so-called  actresses  boldly  confront- 
ing them  from  the  shop-windows  of  stationers  and  photo- 
graphers. The  unsophisticated  youth  quietly  contemplating 
a galaxy  of  stage  beauty  behind  plate-glass,  may  well 
wonder  what  manner  of  women  these  can  be  who  parade 
themselves  and  their  not  too  voluminous  costumes  in  the 
glare  of  day.  The  “ chariest  maid,”  as  Laertes  says,  “ is 
prodigal  enough  if  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon.” 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  who  confide  themselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  camera  when  Phcebus  is  at  the 
meridian?  Is  this  walking  into  the  sky-parlour  of  a photo- 
grapher a sublime  form  of  womanly  devotion  and  self-denial 
for  the  good  of  the  dramatic  profession  ? Certainly  not ; 
and  by  no  stretch  of  toleration  can  such  a proceeding  be 
defined  as  anything  but  a lamentable  mistake,  and  a cruel 
insult  to  the  worthier  membeis  of  a profession  the  world  is 
always  glad  to  honour  when  it  honours  itself. 

Photography,  it  is  said,  can  never  lie,  or  misrepresent ; 
but  it  can,  and  does,  when  it  gives  the  collective  term  of 
“ favourite  actresses  ” to  this  crowd  of  brazen,  impudent, 
shameless  creatures  who  attitudinize  on  velvet  couches, 
elevate  one  leg  on  a property  style,  throw  a shapely  limb 
over  the  arm  of  a chair,  or  sit  on  the  edge  of  a table  to  be 
photographed  in  their  stage  dresses.  These  Cupids  and 
Pages,  who  simper  and  leer  from  the  polished  surface  of 
prepared  paper,  are  nonentities  rather  than  actresses.  They 
have  gained  confidence  in  the  ballet,  graduated  in  slang 
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and  impertinence  in  that  literary  monstrosity  we  call  bur- 
lesque, and  have  taken  their  full  degree  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  theatrical  institutions — opera  buffA 

Speaking  charitably,  or,  it  may  be,  in  strict  accordance 
with  facts,  and  looking  upon  all  these  semi-nude  divinities 
as  patterns  of  well-meaning  modesty,  it  is  lamentable  to 
think  what  risks  they  run  of  being  misrepresented.  The 
world  is  censorious,  ill-natured,  and  malicious  ; and  beauty 
comparatively  unadorned,  though  ever  so  well-intentioned, 
must  expect  to  suffer  by  companionship  with  the  demi-monde, 
even  in  a shop-window.  The  dispensation  is  hard,  but  pro- 
priety must  inevitably  lose  caste  from  the  most  innocent 
association  with  Lais  and  Phryne.  No  one  “ behind  the 
scenes" — that  is  to  say,  conversant  with  things  as  they  really 
are  in  the  much-abused  theatrical  profession — would  for  one 
moment  venture  to  place  these  gabblers  of  half-a-dozen 
lines,  these  pretty  dolls,  elegant  dummies,  and,  happily, 
speechless  Princes,  on  an  equality  with  intelligent  women 
able  to  think,  willing  to  study,  and  competent  to  act. 
There  is  a wide  difference  between  the  two  classes,  and  where 
actresses,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are  known  for  their 
ability,  these  alluring  damsels  in  silken  hose,  the  nattiest 
of  boots,  and  with  no  trunks  to  speak  of,  are  distinguished 
solely  for  their  reckless  assurance,  not  to  say  immodesty. 
Not  even  the  superscription,  “ Lillie  Northbank,”  in  a 
handwriting  as  bold  as  the  charming  creature  herself,  recals 
any  nobler  triumph  than  a breakdown  or  a vulgar  6ong  in 
a burlesque;  and  after  contemplating  the  portraits  of  these 
small  celebrities  of  the  stage,  the  question,  “ Who  on  earth 
are  they  ? ’’very  naturally  follows. 

Seriously,  this  overflow  of  half-nude  figures,  ticketed, 
labelled,  and  described  as  representatives  of  the  English 
stage,  is  a source  of  pain,  of  disgust,  and  infinite  disquiet 
to  the  respectable  portion,  male  and  female,  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  best  of  the  “ players  ” are,  fortunately,  not 
afflicted  with  this  portrait  mania.  By  their  absence  from 
the  throng  they  enter  a silent  protest  against  an  infatuation 
which  cannot  minister  to  the  true  dignity  and  honour  of 
their  calling.  Their  reserve,  and  determination  not  to  fol- 
low an  unworthy  lead,  is  greatly  to  their  credit ; and, 
seeing  the  new  kind  of  star  now  to  be  found  in  the  theatri- 
cal firmament,  and  multiplied  indefinitely  in  the  shop- 
windows,  the  choice  of  the  few  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

An  actor  may  give  himself  up  to  pictorial  association 
with  others  not  worthy  of  the  name,  or  he  may  decline 
altogether  to  have  his  portrait  scattered  broadcast  over  Lon- 
don. There  are  actors  pure  and  simple,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  there  are  actor-advertisers.  The  former  are 
content  to  be  before  the  public  only  when  following  their 
vocation  ; but  the  end  and  aim  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  to 
keep  their  names  before  the  public  aforesaid  at  any  risk. 
Which  are  the  worthier,  common  sense  will  soon  determine. 
Credulous  and  unthinking  as  most  people  are  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  stage,  there  is  a certain  limit,  after  all.  The 
least  reflective  refuse  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  actors 
and  actresses  they  see  the  most  of  are  the  cleverest  of  the 
craft ; and  with  this  lingering  conviction  is  possibly  allied 
the  thought  that  the  less  common  our  men  and  women  of 
the  stage  make  themselves,  the  more  highly  they  are  likely 
to  be  thought  of  by  the  world  in  general.  This  is  the  simple 
trnth,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  who  have  the 
well-being  of  their  profession  at  heart. 

As  for  the  unpleasant  sign  of  the  times  to  which  we  have 
particularly  alluded,  time  and  the  advent  of  a purer  taste 
can  alone  remove  it.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  remove  this 
vain  thing,  which  casts  a reproach  upon  the  stage.  The 
impure  bubble  must  eventually  burst,  like  any  other  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  social  life  ; and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
world  at  large  will  do  well  to  believe  that  the  respectable 
section  of  the  dramatic  profession  is  even  more  scandalized 
than  other  people  can  be  at  the  exhibitions  made  and  the 
bad  ta6te  shown  by  those  bound  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
an  honourable  calling. 

-o 
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®0m*20ntona. 

VICTORIA  CARDS. 

Dear  Sir, — We  notice  in  a recent  number  of  your  journal,  in 
a letter  headed  “ Albums  for  New  Styles,-’  some  remarks  rela- 
tive to  Victoria  mounts.  The  firm  who  sign  the  letter  advance 
some  very  unintelligible  notions  with  regard  to  the  demand  for 
novelties,  &c.  Pray,  what  aro  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
business  for,  if  not  to  create  a demand  for  their  goods  ; besides, 
Messrs.  M.  are  not  consistent ; they  begin  by  deprecating  the 
introduction  of  novelties  (of  which,  by-the-by,  photographers 
cannot  complain  they  are  surfeited)  ; they  give  their  opinion  and 
dispose  of  the  Victoria  mounts  as  unsuitable,  and  immediately 
intrude  a novelty  in  the  shape  of  cameo  vignette  portraits, 
any  orders  for  which,  we  should  imagine,  would,  as  much  as 
the  Victorias,  be  so  much  from  the  carte  or  cabinet. 

That  there  is  a demand  for  Victorias  the  letters  of  your  corre- 
spondents and  our  own  experience  sufficiently  prove.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  house 
in  the  trade  in  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  photographers, 
ami  we  are  receiving  orders  daily  for  the  same.  It  is  our 
humble  opinion  that  it  is  a convenient  size  between  the  carte 
and  cabinet,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  come  largely  into  use. 

With  regard  to  albums,  as  Messrs.  M.  are  making  them,  there 
can  be  no  further  difficulty  on  that  score. — Yours  obediently, 

97,  Newgale  Street,  E.C~.  Frkwer  and  Evans. 

[Messrs.  Frewer  and  Evans  send  us  some  capital  examples  of 
mounts  of  various  qualities  for  the  “ Victoria  cards.” — Ed.] 

ALBUMS  FOR  VICTORIA  CARDS. 

Sir, — When  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  replied  to  “Middle- 
sex” that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Victoria  albums 
not  obtainable,  I and  others,  including  yourself,  it  would  ap- 
pear, assumed  their  statement  to  be  simply  correct.  I shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  mo  to  say  that,  on  applying  to 
Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  on  Wednesday  last,  they  replied  they 
had  none.  They  were  making  some,  but  that  none  would  be 
ready  for  two  months. — I remain,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

May  3rd.  Middlesex. 


THE  GRAPHOGENIC  V.  THE  GRAPHOROTATIC. 

Dear  Sir, — I cannot  quite  see  of  what  practical  use  “ Inge- 
nio’s  ” letter  is  likely  to  be  to  any  of  your  readers.  In  his  first 
paragraph  he  appears  to  make  out  a claim  for  sympathy  in  con- 
sequence of  his  endeavours  to  “ astonish  ” the  “ photographic 
world  ” by  the  exhibition  of  his  “ new  tent  ” having  been  cut 
short  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  “ photogenic  ” appa- 
ratus. He  tells  us  that  his  “ labour  ” has  been  rendered  “ vain” 
by  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  “friend  Edwards,”  and  then  arrests 
our  sympathizing  sigh  by  the  anomalous  assurance  that  his 
tent  possesses  virtues  which  the  photogenic  apparatus  “ lacks 
and  then  be  afterwards  enumerates  at  length  his  grounds  for 
preferiing  his  own  “portable  bantling”  to  its  disappointing 
rival. 

If  “ Ingenio’s  ” invention  is  really  better  than  Mr.  Edwards’s, 
1 cannot  see  why  he  should  so  impetuously  rush  at  the  con- 
clusion that  his  “labour  is  vain.”  Surely  photographers  have 
sufficiently  quick  discernment  both  to  distinguish  and  appre- 
ciate. Let  “ Ingenio,”  who  objects  so  strongly  to  patenting 
ideas,  show  us  his  roomy  tent  “ running  on  wheels,”  and  pre- 
senting so  many  conveniences,  and  carrying  so  much,  and  I,  for 
one,  will  thank  him. 

I am  an  old  photographer,  and  have  experimented  long  and 
largely  with  tents  of  various  construction,  all  good  in  their  way  ; 
but  I have  had  no  hesitation  in  applying  Mr.  Edwards’s  inven- 
tion to  one  of  my  cameras,  which  I hopo  to  take  with  me  to  the 
top  of  the  Caraiioc  in  about  a week. 

A tent  upon  wheels,  however  cleverly  constructed  (and  inge- 
niously the  one  now  especially  referred  to  no  doubt  is,  as  its 
patronymic  clearly  implies),  I question  whether  many  of  your 
readers  would  not  find  insuperable  difficulties  in  dragging  or 
pulling  up  ascents  which  I hope  to  mount  with  ease,  even 
with  tho  few  pounds  additional  weight  of  the  graphogenic 
apparatus. 

1 liavo  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edwards  on  the 
subject  of  his  application  of  india-rubber  to  bis  portable  bath, 


and  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  easy  replacement  of  this 
substance  should  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, which,  I am  happy  to  find,  has  been  done. 

I am  a dry-plate  worker  of  twenty  years'  standing,  but  I can 
assure  your  readers  that  I hail  the  introduction  of  the  “grapbo- 
geuic  ” with  great  confidence  ; that  1 shall  find  in  it  all  the 
necessary  conditions  for  working  tho  wet  process  out  of  doors 
with  ease  and  certainty. 

My  impressions  entirely  accord  with  your  own,  that  Mr. 
Edwards's  invention  is  of  great  value,  and  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Still,  1 hope,  for  his  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  that  of 
the  photographic  fraternity,  “ Ingenio"  will  bring  his  invention 
out  ot  the  " cold  shade  ” into  which  his  diffidence  has  need- 
lessly thrust  it,  for  elucidation  in  your  valuable  pages. 

By  way  of  distinction,  perhaps  it  might  b>  as  well  to  call 
“Ingenio’s”  invention  the  “ Graphorotatic,”  or,  which  may 
possibly  be  preferable,  tho  “ Pbotorotatic.” — I remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  W.  L. 

THE  GRAPHOGENIC  APPARATUS. 

Dear  Sir, — I read  with  regret  the  romarks  of  “Ingenio” 
in  last  week's  News,  respecting  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards’s  “Gra- 
phogenic,” and,  as  both  Mr.  Edwards  and  “ Ingenio  ” are  entire 
strangers  to  rao,  you  will  see  that  personal  objects  are  not  the 
reason  of  my  writing.  In  the  interest  of  the  profession,  any- 
thing new  should  not  be  attacked  in  the  way  “Ingenio” 
attacks  the  Graphogenic,  as  of  course,  if  he  himself  does  not 
approve  of  it,  the  remedy  is  simple— he  can  leave  it  alone.  But 
why  abuse  it  to  the  loss  of  the  patentee  ? Such  criticism,  in  my 
mind,  is  calculated  to  deter  others  (not  such  veterans  as  Mr. 
Edwards)  from  making  known  their  inventions,  to  the  loss  of 
the  profession.  I think  if  such  gentleman  as  “ Ingenio  ” can- 
not do  anything  for  the  advancement  of  photography,  they 
should  not  waste  their  brains  (if  they  have  any)  in  conceiving 
id^as  to  retard  its  progress.  If  I remember  rightly,  “ Ingenio” 
attacked  Mr.  Edwards’s  combination  printing  frames  in  some- 
thing the  same  way,  evidently  showing  there  is  a little  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter;  at  any  rate,  it  looks  like  it.  I myself 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his 
ondless  contributions  to  the  News.  Only  a fortnight  ago  we 
read  of  his  developer,  which,  I might  say,  1 tried  with  marvellous 
results. 

Hoping  I have  not  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  space, 
I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  Justice. 

May  2nd,  1871 . 

PS. — “ Ingenio's  ” hope  of  astonishing  the  world  is  not  gone 
if  he  has  anything  better  to  bring  out. 


Dear  Sir. — Many  thanks  to  your  correspondent  “ Ingenio  ” 
lor  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  graphogenic  appa- 
ratus for  out-door  photography  compared  with  his  “ roomy  ” 
running  on  wheels  contrivance,  capable  of  carrying  camera, 
chemicals,  great  coat,  umbrella,  and  “grub.”  Photographers 
are  well  acquainted  (to  their  cost)  with  the  “ virtues  ” of  similar 
cumbrous  applianc  a ; it  now  remains  for  them  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  tho  simple  means  1 have  introduced  of  getting  rid  of 
tho  “ impedimenta  ” and  discomfort  hitherto  connected  with 
manipulating  wet  plates  in  the  field.  I am  content  to  wait 
their  verdict.  Meantime,  if  your  correspondent  has  room  for 
other  “ideas”  than  his  own,  let  him  give  us  his  opinion,  after 
actual  trial,  ot  the  developer  of  which  1 have  given  the  formula. 
This  “ idea  ” I have  not  patented  ; but,  if  I may  judge  from  tho 
number  of  letters  of  approval  which  I have  received,  it  is  con- 
sidered a matter  of  no  small  importance,  and  is  already 
“esteemed  ” so  highly  that  it  is  exclusively  used  in  many  of 
the  best  photographic  establishments. 

I cannot  understand  why  “ Ingenio  ” should  be  so  anxious 
to  break  a lance  with  me,  unless  it  be  that,  remembering  his 
former  defeat,  ho  wishes  to  redeem  his  laurels.  If  so,  I have 
no  objection,  but  would  suggest  that  ho  select  a more  appro- 
priate “ nom  do  plume,”  or  adopt  the  more  manly  course  of 
signiug  his  own  name,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  utterly  un- 
known to  yours  very  truly,  B.  J.  Edwards. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  mo  to  ask  a few  questions  of  your  corre- 
spondent “Ingenio?” 

I.  Has  he  soon  the  open  air  apparatus  of  Mr.  Edwards? 

II.  If  ho  has  seen  it,  has  he  anything  hotter  to  suggest? 
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III.  Why  he  does  not  describe  something  better,  instead  of 
sneering  at  something  good? 

Readers  of  the  News  will  scarcely  thank  him  for  speaking 
with  comtempt  of  an  invention  of  which  the  Editor  has  spoken 
so  highly,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  show  them  a “ more  ex- 
cellent way.” — Very  respectfully  your3,  Scrutator. 

PS. — Is  it  possible,  as  a friend  has  just  suggested,  that 
“Ingenio”  is  a friend  of  Mr.  Edwards,  adopting  the  old 
theatrical  dodge  of  aiding  in  puffing  a thing  by  pitching  into 
it,  so  as  to  admit  of  further  publicity  iu  letters  of  defence  ? 

RETOUCHING  OLD  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir,— I had  occasion  a day  or  two  since  to  retouch  an 
old  negative,  but  found  that,  owing  to  the  glass-like  surface  of 
the  varnish,  the  pencil  would  not  “bite.”  I then  thought  that 
if  1 could  possibly  give  a so-called  "tooth”  to  the  varnished 
surface,  it  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  I may  say  the  plan  I 
adopted  was  perfectly  successful. 

I dust  a little  fine  flour  emery  over  the  surface  of  varnish, 
and,  with  a light  circular  motion  of  the  finger,  rub  the  powder 
until  a mat-like  surface  is  produced  on  the  negative.  You 
will  find  the  pencil  take  nicely.  Try  it,  Mr.  Editor,  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  noting  in  the  News,  do  so;  if  not,  drop  this 
note  in  your  waste  paper  basket. — Yours,  &, c.. 

May  2nd,  1371.  W.  Britton,  June. 


Mk  in  t&e  Stitbiff. 

1 Photographic  Society  of  London*. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  9th  May,  at  the  Conduit  Street  Gallery, 
when  Lord  Lindsay  has  kindly  promised  to  exhibit  his  eclipse 
apparatus,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  B.A.,  to  describe  the  mo'e 
ot  working  his  heliotype  printing  process.  Novelties  in  the 
way  of  apparatus  will  also  be  shown  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley 
aud  Mr.  Whiting;  and  the  prize  prints  of  the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association  will  be  exhibited. 

Where  to  go  with  the  Camera.— A “Practical  Man” 
remarks : — " In  addition  to  hints  as  to  where  to  go,  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  many  who  intend  taking  a summer  trip  for  a 
week  or  two,  to  point  out  what  they  are  likely  to  meet  with  in 
the  shape  of  ‘ camera  food.’  Every  county  and  district  have 
peculiar  and  different  featu  es  ; and,  by  hinting  at  and  pointing 
out  the  same,  a choice  will  be  offered  to  excursionists  as  to 
different  objects  of  interest  and  places  of  note,  so  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  a route  that  may  yield  a neries 
ot  subjects  coming  up  to  their  wishes  and  wants.  The  indi- 
vidual wishing  for  a collection  of  • bits  ’ of  the  lake  order  would 
bo  somewhat  ashore  at  the  Land’s  End  ; and  the  one  desiring 
quiet,  sylvan,  sleepy,  cozy  hollows  would  be  terribly  abroad 
among  the  rough  tors,  grauite  boulders,  cromlechs,  and  huge 
monoliths  of  Dartmoor  and  the  Carradon  Downs.  The  district 
pointed  out  by  a gentleman  in  the  News  of  the  "21st  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  and  will  well  repay  a visit.  Any  one  inclined  to 
try  the  same  place  might  possibly  find  some  advantage  in  pro- 
ceeding from  London  direct  to  Birmingham,  the  once  ‘ Hard- 
ware Village.’  now  the  great  iron  metropolis  of  the  Midlands. 
Here  he  will  find  much  of  interest  and  beauty  at  Aston  Hall, 
the  once  noble  and  interesting  mansion  of  the  Holte  family, 
built  in  lblS.  Here  he  will  find  a great  hall  and  decorated 
ceiling,  a great  staircase  and  grotesque  carving,  a great  draw- 
ing room,  and  a gallery  136  feet  long,  with  ornamented  ceiling 
and  magniticeut  chimuey-piece.  Then  Aston  Park,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  with  the  fine  aveuue  of  trees,  planted 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  A judicious  hunt  up  and  look 
out  will  yield  a vast  amouut  of  most  interesting  pictures, 
proving  that  the  great  city  of  brass  and  buttons  can  yield  many 
good  things  in  addition  to  pins,  needles,  steel  pens,  frying-pans, 
aud  iron  candlesticks.  From  the  Great  Western  Station,  Snow 
Hill,  Warwick  can  be  reached  iu  twenty-one  miles,  Leamington 
in  twenty-three,  and  Stratford-on-Avon  twenty-seven;  or,  from 
the  Great  Central  Station  in  New  Street,  where  the  Western 
and  Minland  lines  converge,  Rugby  can  be  reached  in  thirty 
mdes,  Keni. worth  iu  twent)-five.  By  this  same  line  visits  may 
be  paid  to  Lichfield,  with  its  Cathedral ; Tamworth,  Burton- 
on-i’renf,  Derby,  aud  Nottingham,  on  the  north  and  east ; and 
Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  on  the  south-west.  It  would  take 
a large  amount  of  room  and.  space  to  note  down  or  hiut  at  a 


tithe  of  the  * bits,’  views,  churches,  mansions,  old  bridges,  old 
mills,  and  the  thousand  and  one  objects  of  interest  and  places 
of  note  to  be  met  with  round  and  about  the  various  places 
named  and  indicated.  Much  of  this  can  be  supplied  by  a refer- 
ence to  any  of  the  guide-books  or  maps  now  so  plentiful,  and 
of  such  use  and  value  to  the  tourist.” 

Matches  and  Photographs. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  seems,  never  doubting, that  his  match  tax  would 
receive  the  approval  of  the  House,  had  already  prepared  a large 
stock  of  stamps  for  the  boxes.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  discovers 
that  the  motto  intended  for  matches  will  answer  equally  well 
for  photographs,  and  recommends  a tax  on  portraits  simply  to 
utilize  the  stamps.  In  a recent  speech  in  the  House  he  said  : — 
“The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  has  gone  to  consider- 
able expense— not  himself,  because  we  shall  have  to  pay  it— in 
having  a new  stamp,  with  the  motto,  Ex  luce  lucellum , which, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  successful  capitalists  I see  around  me — I 
may  say  means, ‘From  light  a little  gain  ’ (laughter).  Well, 
the  stamp  is  ready,  why  should  he  not  attach  that  motto— and 
it  is  apposite  to  the  subject — in  the  way  suggested  by  an  hon. 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  me  the  other  night,  and  who,  after 
attacking  his  budget  most  furiously,  made  it  up  with  him  and 
walked  into  the  same  lobby — I mean  the  hon.  member  for  the 
City  of  London.  I say,  why  should  he  not  attach  that  ex  luce 
lucellum  to  the  trade  in  photographs?  (a  laugh.)  Such  a tax 
would  be  quite  unobjectionable,  being  a tax  on  the  vanity  of 
men  and  women  (loud  laughter),  and  not  a necessity  of  life, 
and  we  may  be  assured,  for  the  reason  I have  stated,  that  it 
will  be  a most  successful  tax  (hear,  hear).  Well,  as  ex  luce 
lucellum  is  ready,  let  him  apply  it  in  that  way,  and  take  some- 
thing off  our  income  tax  (cheers  and  laughter).”  During  a 
subsequent  debate  Mr.  0.  Morgan  remarked: — “The  hon. 
member  for  Waterford  suggested  a tax  on  photographs,  with 
the  view  of  utilizing  the  device  “ Ex  luce  lucellum."  Having 
been  himself  a victim  of  that  diabolical  art,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  a prohibitory  tax  on  photographs  ; but  he  strongly 
suspected  that  if  that  suggestion  were  adopted,  some  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  would  discover  that  photographic  chemicals 
weie  produced  at  the  East  End,  and  there  would  be  a proces- 
sion of  photographers  with  a petition,  just  as  there  had  been  a 
procession  of  lucifer  match  makers  (‘  hear,’  and  a laugh).” 
Mr.  Morgan  is  ungrateful  for  unusual  privileges.  We  iiave 
reason  to  believe  that  the  first  photograph  for  which  he  sat  was 
produced  by  Dr.  Diamond,  whose  rare  skill  in  securiug  por- 
traits which  ennobled  the  “ victim  ” is  well  known  to  all 
familiar  with  his  work.  When  Mr.  Morgan’s  photograph  was 
shown  to  various  friends,  it  caused  a serious  tax  on  Dr. 
Diamond’s  friendly  courtesy,  so  many  wished  to  secure  photo- 
graphs equally  pleasing.  Amongst  others  at  the  time  were 
Mr.  Edward  Hawkins,  F.R.S.,  chief  of  the  Antiquity  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Biitish  Museum,  and  the  well-known  author  of  the 
“ Lives  of  the  Judges.”  As  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  “taxed”  in 
any  way  for  his  photograph,  it  is  ungrateful  to  wish  to  see 
photography  taxed. 

Photographic  Advertising. — Anthony’s  Bulletin,  explain- 
ing a plan  of  photographic  advertising  devised  by  Mr.  II.  M. 
Boozer,  says  : — “ Photographic  advertising  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  no  advertisement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  personal  presence 
of  the  proprietor  himself — this  being  the  next  thing  to  it.  Any 
system  that  can,  at  not  too  great  cost,  make  him  more  generally 
known  to  the  public,  in  connection  with  the  business  he  repre- 
sents, does  for  him  and  his  business  a great  work.  It  makes 
doubly  effective  all  he  has  done,  is  doing,  or  may  do,  with 
printer’s  ink.  Being  thus  known,  he  is  liable  to  be  making 
sale  or  purchase,  as  the  case  may  be,  equally  as  well  abroad  as 
at  home — thus  greatly  enlarging  his  sphere  of  operations  by 
placing  him  outside  the  limits  to  which  circumstances  have 
otherwise  assigned  him.  It  is  of  great  value  to  be  thus  known, 
and  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  generally  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  Pope’s  truism,  ‘ The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,’  is  a very  pertinent  one  iu  this  connection.  In 
the  study  of  the  pictorial,  it  is  rare  to  find  greater  general 
attraction  than  the  gallery  of  portraits,  especially  when  with 
their  originals  there  is  more  or  less  partial  acquaintance;  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  photographed  human 
face  will  hold  the  attention  of  both  the  student  and  the  curi- 
osity seeker  sufficiently  to  secure  the  attentive  reading  of  the 
ideas  printed  in  connection.  A very  wealthy  and  practical 
business  man,  who  had  just  made  a gift  of  S25,000  to  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  remarked : ‘ I have  always  had  a great 
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personal  antipathy  to  haring  my  likeness  in  the  hands  of  others ; 
bat  I see  this  is  based  upon  sound  business  principles,  and  as 
such  I recognize  its  real  value,  and  give  it  my  cordial  support. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever  come  up  for  business 
men,  and  I hope  to  soon  see  it  in  universal  use.’  ” 

German  Photographic  Society  in  America. — In  New 
York  is  a photographic  society  consisting  entirely  of  German 
photographers,  of  which  Mr.  Kurtz  has  just  been  appointed 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  third  anniversary  just 
held  appears  to  have  been  a gay  social  reunion.  From  our 
esteemed  Philadelphia  contemporary  we  learn  that  “ the 
members  had  come  from  far  and  near ; from  the  city,  the  sub- 
urbs, and  the  country.  They  all  came  to  a focus  around  their 
fair  partners.  A merrier  and  more  family-like  party  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find.  The  rooms  were  decorated  fittingly 
for  the  occasion.  A splendid  camera-bos  and  tube  stood  in  the 
centre  window,  draped  by  American  and  German  flags, 
surmounted  by  a large  solar  print  of  Dr.  Vogel.  The  walls 
were  hung  with  specimens  of  all  styles  of  photographs,  por- 
traits of  every  variety  of  light  effect,  out  door  views,  Albert- 
types,  photo-lithographs,  &c.,  the  whole  tastefully  surrounded 
by  evergreens  and  national  emblems.  After  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  toe  after  the  enchanting  melodies  of  Strauss,  Offen- 
bach, &c.,  the  company  sat  down  to  a solid  repast.  The  first 
toast  drank  was  “The  Photographic  Art  and  the  German 
Photographers’  Society.’  It  was  responded  to  by  Vice 
President  O.  Lewin  in  a few  happily  chosen  and  appropriate 
remarks.  The  nest  was  * Dr.  Vogel,  the  eminent  labourer  in 
our  art  and  the  genial  companion,’  given  by  Mr.  Ch.  Hansgrath. 
The  last  one  was  ‘The  Ladies,’  responded  to  by  Mr.  R. 
Schoene  in  some  very  nice  rhymes.  Geniality  and  good  humour 
reigned  supreme,  and  we  did  not  adjourn  till  the  first  rays  ot 
morning  admonished  us  to  go  home  to  the  sweet  home  of  the 
skylight.” 

Substitute  for  Albumen.— The  Scientific  American  says  : 
*•  The  enormous  consumption  of  whites  of  eggs  in  albumenizing 
paper  for  photographic  purposes  may  be  doomed  to  come  to  an 
end.  Dingler's  Journal  announces  a substitute  for  albumen 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  lactarine.  It  is  a white  or 
slightly  yellow  powder,  with  the  odour  of  casein.  When  sub- 
jected to  ether,  a small  amount  of  saponaceous  fat  may  be 
extracted  from  the  mixture.  The  powder  resists  water,  but  is 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  alkalies,  either  caustic  or  car- 
bonated. Treated  with  the  proper  proportion  of  either  acetic 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  a curd  is  precipitated,  which  is  found  to 
be  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  In  use,  it  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  can  be  coloured  to  any  required  shade. 


$0  Comspubfuts. 

Beginner. — There  are  several  causes  which  may  occasion  the 
excited  paper  to  dry  irregularly,  producing  the  spots  of  which  you 
complain,  and  which  you  will  find  caused  by  the  solution  accumu- 
lating in  drops  instead  of  draining  off  regularly.  One  cause  is,  with 
some  samples  of  paper,  the  use  of  a silver  bath  stronger  than  is 
necessary.  Another  cause  is,  keeping  the  paper  in  an  exceedingly 
dry  place  before  exciting  it,  so  that  it  is  very  repellent  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  remedy  consists  in  using  the  silver  bath  of  the  strength 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  paper  in  question  ; or 
keeping  the  paper  in  a slightly  damp  atmosphere  a short  time 
before  exciting  the  paper.  Whenever  the  silver  solution  is  seen 
to  stand  in  drops  on  the  paper  instead  of  floating  off  in  an  even 
Wave,  or  when  the  drops  are  seen  to  have  formed  soon  after  the 
paper  is  hung  up  to  drain  and  dr}-,  the  use  of  a piece  of  clean 
blotting-paper  will  remove  the  evil.  2.  When  your  toning  bath 
becomes  pink,  it  shows  that  the  gold  is  in  process  of  precipitation, 
and  the  bath  will  soon  be  useless.  It  may  be  the  result  of  various 
causes.  Sometimes  merely  standing  in  the  light  will  produce  this 
result ; sometimes  contamination  with  dirty  fingers ; and  some- 
times an  alkaline  condition  will  produce  this  result.  3.  Adda 
drop  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  your  bath.  If  the  streaks  do  not  dis- 
appear, neutralize  and  sun  it.  Sometimes  moving  the  plate  in  the 
bath  laterally  during  the  process  of  sensitizing  "will  remove  the 
tendency  to  vertical  streaks. 

L.  G. — If  a photograph  be  not  registered  before  copies  are  sold  and 
circulated,  the  copyright  is  lost.  No  copyright  is  secured  in  por- 
traits taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  without  an  express 
agreement  in  writing  between  the’  parties 


X.  0. — If  the  facts  are  as  you  state  them,  you  are  quite  safe.  You 
are  in  no  sense  breaking  the  law. 

Dry-Plate. — We  have  not  tried  the  process  in  question,  but  we 
suspect  that  the  cause  of  failure  is  thorough  washing  after  first 
sensitizing.  The  washing  should  be  only  very  slight,  we  think, 
to  secure  any  good  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Further,  you  should 
develop  with  pyrogallic  solution  to  which  a few  drops  of  silver 
solution  have  been  added.  Give  a full  exposure — at  least  six 
times  as  long  as  for  a wet  plate. 

V.  D.  Mayer. — The  lenses  commonly  used  in  magic  lanterns  are 
of  a much  less  perfect  character,  and  different  construction,  to  those 
used  in  photography.  They  are  usually  of  larger  size,  shorter 
focus,  and  non-achromatic.  A photographic  lens  may  be  used  for 
a magic  lantern,  and  will  give  much  finer  definition  than  the  com- 
mon lens ; but,  as  a rule,  a much  smaller  field  of  illumination 
must  content  the  experimentalist. 

J.  W.  S, — We  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  amount  of  struc- 
ture in  various  commercial  samples  of  collodion,  but  a»  the  presence 
of  high  temperature  and  full  proportion  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pyroxyline  tend  to  the  production  of  structureless  collodion, 
that  sold  as  II  irdwich’s  collodion,  said  to  be  made  on  such  prin- 
ciples, is  mist  likely  to  suit  your  purpose.  Pyrogallic  acid  deve- 
lopment will  undoubtedly  yield  a more  amorphous  deposit  than 
iron  development;  and,  since  rapidity  is  not  an  object,  we  recom- 
mend the  pyro  for  your  purpose.  2.  We  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  structural  condition  of  any  of  the  commercial  dry 
plates.  3.  With  a suitable  collodion,  we  apprehend  that  any  of 
the  dry  processes  would  answer,  and  that  alkaline  development 
would  be  favourable  to  your  purposes. 

G.  Lewis. — The  gum-gallic  plate  without  backing  reached  us  in 
fragments  : that  with  the  backing  whole.  We  exposed  the  latter, 
and  found  no  especial  defect  in  it ; but  from  your  description,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  wet  process  negatives  enclosed,  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  slight  over- iodizing  of  the  collodion  as  the 
cause  of  the  irregular  streaks.  Try  diluting  each  ounce  with 
about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  The  thin  fogged 
effect  of  the  negatives  suggests  that  vour  collodion  is  new  and 
uuripe,  or  that  your  bath  is  out  of  condition.  Try  the  addition 
of  a drop  of  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  tendency  to  fog.  If  that 
does  not  succeed,  try  neutralizing  and  sunning.  Your  collodion 
seems  to  be  thin  and  wanting  in  body.  Is  this  so?  If  so,  try 
adding  a little  pyroxyline.  Your  chemicals  must  all  be  in  good 
condition,  and  working  well  in  the  wet  process  before  you  com- 
mence to  prepare  dry  plates. 

S.  H.  Jeffktes  is  glad  to  find  other  photographers  are  taking  up 
the  idea  of  “ scroll  ” or  “ effectograpn  ” portraits,  but  wishes  it  to 
be  remembered  that  he  first  worked  out  the  idea,  and  suggested  it 
to  our  readers.  He  encloses  us  some  examples  with  fresh  designs, 
in  which  a ribbon  or  scroll  surrounds  an  oval  with  inscriptions, 
such  as  “ Yours  sincerely,”  in  the  scroll.  He  says : — “ I beg  to 
hand  the  same  to  illustrate  what  photographic  printing  can  be 
made  to  do,  being  two  of  my  latest  designs  in  “ effectography,”  all 
being  finished  in  the  printing  frame,  and  requiring  no  extra 
touching  with  pencil  or  colour.  Various  devices  can,  of  course, 
be  used  in  the  shape  of  words,  &c.,  according  to  the  desire  of 
customer,  or  the  oval  shape  can  be  printed  in  blank  to  allow  of  an 
ordinary  medallion  bust  to  be  mounted  in  the  usual  way,  and  allow 
of  the  callographic  device  being  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use,  and 
making  an  advantageous  use  of  the  carte-dc-visite  full  length 
negative  as  well  as  the  vignette. — I remain,  yours  respectfully, 
S.  H.  Jeffryes.” 

Tiber. — After  a picture  is  burnt  in  it  can  only  be  removed  by 
grinding  away  the  surface  of  the  tablet. 

J.  Cunnington. — In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


$flotograpf)s  KrgtsureU. 

Mr.  J.  Leach,  Stalcybridgc, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell. 

Mr.  W.  Beer,  Exmouth, 

Two  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  P.  Pugh. 

Mr.  Crane,  Guildford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mrs.  Fox. 

Messrs.  Barracd  and  Gerrard,  Gloucester  Fla«e,  W., 

Photograph  of  Mons.  Capel. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Allerston,  Bridlington  Quay, 

Eight  Photographs  ofStorm  at  Bridlington,  Feb.  10, 1871. 

Mr.  tV.  Melvin,  Oxford, 

Three  Photographs  of  the  Rev.  W.  William'. 

Mr.  A.  Goodchild,  Redcar, 

Photograph  of  II.  Denton,  Esq. 
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MODES  OF  OBTAINING  LARGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a growing  taste  for 
large  photographs.  This  taste,  which  seems  to  arise  as 
a reaction  upon  the  rage  for  card  and  cabinet  pic- 
tures, is  not  necessarily  in  any  degree  antagonistic  to 
the  popularity  of  the  smaller  sizes,  but  may  be  cultivated 
as  opening  a new  branch  of  the  art,  rather  than  super- 
seding anything  in  existence.  The  desire  for  photographs 
which  may  be  framed  and  hung  has  always  existed  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  but,  from  a variety  of  causes,  lias 
never  been  fully  met.  That  the  desire  and  taste  are  in- 
creasing is  manifest  from  varied  forms  of  evidence.  No- 
thing has  better  illustrated  the  direction  of  photographic 
taste  than  the  character  of  the  pictures  contributed  to 
photographic  exhibitions  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  There  has  been  at  each  exhibition  a general  resem- 
blance in  the  degrees  of  excellence  and  in  the  qualities 
upon  which  excellence  has  depended  ; but  there  has  been 
a steady  growth  of  size.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  rage 
for  what  has  been  termed  Salomouesque  portraiture  set  in. 
At  first  the  size  of  the  French  master  was  adopted,  and 
ten  by  eight  portraits  became  common  ; next  we  had  an 
advance  to  twelve  by  ten  ; then  came  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
grand  examples  of  the  same  style,  extended  in  size  to  six- 
teen by  twelve,  and  Mr.  Slingsby's  noble  portraits  on 
whole  sheets  of  paper.  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  and  others, 
illustrated  the  same  tendency  in  portraiture,  and  Col. 
Stuart  Wortlcy  in  his  fine  and  massive  portrait  studies. 
Instantaneous  sea  views,  with  the  exception  o one  or  two 
tours  tie  force  by  I.e  Gray,  used  to  be  confined  to  stereo- 
scopic slides  ; but  we  have  of  late  the  magnificent  pictures 
of  this  class,  sixteen  by  twelve  in  size,  by  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  CherriU,  and  the  still  larger  examples  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley.  In  landscape  we  have  had  the  noble  pictures  of 
Mr.  Earl,  and  others,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  remarked  that  the  production 
of  photographs  of  large  size  is  no  novelty  : it  is  not ; 
but  the  production  of  photographs  of  large  size  and  exqui- 
site excellence  is  a novelty.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  introduction  of  the  card  mania  led  to  a 
revolution  in  photographic  manipulation.  A degree  of 
excellence  before  unknown,  or.  at  least,  very  exceptionally 
obtained,  became  imperative.  First  came  mechanical  per- 
fection, in  the  shape  of  clean,  spotless,  stainless,  negatives  ; 
freedom  from  mess  mid  irregularity  in  backgrouuds ; 


then  delicacy  of  gradation,  modelling,  and  diffusion  of 
definition  ; and  gradually,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  higher 
artistic  qualities,  or,  at  least,  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
appreciation  of  and  desire  for  artistic  qualities.  The 
influence  of  the  education  and  progress  in  photography 
thus  achieved  by  small  work  has  of  late  years  shown 
itself  in  more  ambitious  pictures,  and  large  photographs 
are  now  produced  which  are  well  worthy  of  taking  the 
place  of  engravings  for  domestic  mural  decoration. 

When  Mr.  Dunmore,  in  a recent  paper,  called  the 
attention  of  the  South  London  Society  to  the  demand  for 
large  photographs,  his  statement  was  endorsed  by  those 
who  may  be  trusted  as  exponents  of  public  taste  in  the 
matter.  These,  and  other  evidences  not  necessary  to 
examine  in  detail,  demonstrate  the  fact  that,  both  amongst 
photographers  and  the  public,  large  photographs  are 
growing  in  favour. 

The  question,  important  to  many,  will  arise,  as  to  which 
is  the  best  method  of  producing  large  pictures.  Many, 
possessed  of  the  necessary  appliances  in  the  shape  of  lenses 
and  cameras,  will  declare  at  once  that,  within  certain 
reasonable  limits,  the  production  direct  of  the  negatives 
of  the  full  size  is  the  best  method  ; and  they  might  point 
triumphantly  to  the  examples  exhibited  at  the  last  exhibi- 
tion in  confirmation  of  their  views.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, to  many  photographers,  especially  amateurs  and  por- 
traitists with  modest  establishments,  the  facilities  for  such 
direct  work  are  inaccessible,  whilst  the  work  itself  would 
be  difficult.  For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  the 
production  of  small  negatives,  with  a view  to  the  subse- 
quent production  of  large  prints,  presents  itself  as  the 
most  desirable  and  available  mode  of  working.  The  best 
mode  of  enlarging  becomes,  then,  the  important  considera- 
tion. The  use  of  the  solar  camera  possesses  undoubtedly 
many  advantages.  The  finest  possible  enlarged  prints  are 
obtained  by  printing-out  on  albumenized  paper  by  means 
of  the  solar  camera.  But  the  days  upon  which  this  process  is 
possible  in  Euglaud  are  so  few  and  so  uncertain  that  no 
steady  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  as  an  available  in  ethod. 
Developed  prints,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  be  of  value  without  considerable 
retouching ; and  if  developed  prints  were  perfect,  or  sunny 
days  plentiful  and  certain,  the  solar  camera  demands  an 
extent  of  space  for  its  arrangement,  and  experience  for  its 
working,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a very  large  number 
of  photographers.  Development  printing  by  the  aid  of 
the  magnesium  light,  and  the  production  of  enlarged 
negatives  to  print  direct,  both  possess  advantages,  but,  as 
a rule,  the  productions  require  considerable  retouching. 
Mr.  Dunmore,  in  his  recent  paper  before  the  l’hotographie 
Society,  called  especial  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the 
production  of  eularged  paper  negatives  as  an  aid  to  the 
production  of  large  prints,  and  as  we  some  years  ago 
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recommended  a similar  course,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
endorse  Mr.  Dun  more's  recommendation  now. 

For  large  pictures,  as  we  hare  before  pointed  out,  paper 
negatives  possess  many  recommendations.  The  minor 
advantages  of  decreased  risk  and  trouble  in  printing  and 
storage  need  not  be  dwelt  upon ; but  the  especial  facili- 
ties they  present  for  the  intervention  of  the  skill  of  the 
artist  is  of  vital  importance.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
photographic  portrait  approaching  in  any  degree  to  life- 
size  possesses,  or  can  possess,  sufficient  delicacy  to  be 
tolerable  without  retouching.  Minor  defects  inherent  in 
the  art.  minor  defects  belonging  to  the  model,  scarcely 
appreciable  in  a small  picture,  become  very  offensive 
when  rendered  on  a large  scale.  So  landscape  photo- 
graphs, which,  when  small,  are  suggestive  little  gems, 
become,  when  large,  no  longer  suggestive,  but  bald  and 
empty,  requiring  the  ameliorating  touch  of  the  artist  in 
various  directions.  The  art  of  retouching  negatives 
skilfully  on  glass  has  of  late,  it  is  true,  attained  a high 
degree  of  perfection,  but  for  large  pictures  the  broad 
treatment  desirable  would  be  scarcely  possible  on  the 
glass  negative.  The  retouching  of  a paper  negative,  either 
with  lead  pencil,  chalk,  or  water  colour,  is  a comparatively 
easy  thing,  and,  in  artistic  hands,  capable  of  broad,  free 
treatment,  comparatively  little  work  will  yield  admirable 
results.  ‘With  a negative  so  treated,  the  prints  need  pre- 
sent no  obtrusive  evidence  of  manipulation,  and  each  print 
is  perfect  without  further  touching. 

Large  paper  negatives  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 
Regarding  some  very  fine  ones  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dunmore 
at  the  Society,  he  was  not.  unfortunately,  able  to  give 
details  of  production  beyond  the  fact  that  the  solar 
camera  had  been  employed:  and  he  suggested  that  if 
photographers  generally  gave  attention  to  the  importance 
of  such  pictures,  it  was  probable  that  the  production  of 
the  negatives  from  small  negatives  supplied  might  become 
a branch  of  trade.  This  would,  of  course,  meet  many 
purposes,  but  not  all.  Many  photographers  prefer,  if 
possible,  to  do  all  their  own  work ; some  object  to  send 
their  negatives  out  of  their  own  possession  : and,  for 
various  other  reasons,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  a 
simple  means  at  hand  of  effecting  the  work  at  home  if 
desired. 

The  simplest  method  of  producing  paper  negatives  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  one  we  have  often  practised 
with  success.  It  consists,  first,  in  producing  from  the 
negative  a good,  vigorous,  well-exposed  transparency  of 
the  size  desired.  This  is  easily  effected  without  exten- 
sive or  expensive  appliances : a small  room — the  ordin- 
ary dark  room  will  often  answer — which  can  be  made 
dark : a hole  in  the  shutter  to  admit  of  the  negative ; a 
good  card  lens : aud  a screen  upon  which  to  rest  the 
sensitive  plate : the  appliances,  in  short,  which  we  have 
before  described  for  producing  the  transparencies  for 
S .irony's  photo-crayons.  Thus  equipped,  without  large 
camera  or  lens,  the  large  transparency  can  easily  be  pro- 
duced. From  this  it  is  simply  necessary'  to  produce  the 
negative  on  paper  by  contact  printing.  We  have  found 
that  a piece  of  albumenized  paper,  immersed  in  the  bath 
instead  of  floating,  priuted  deeply,  and  fixed  without 
toning,  would  generally  give  a negative  of  sufficient  print- 
ing vigour  admirably  suited  for  working  upon,  the  highest 
lights  being  applied  by  the  pencil.  ‘Where  sufficient 
vigour  is  not  obtained  by  printing-out,  development  print- 
ing may  be  adopted,  the  ordinary  calotvpe  formula  being 
used,  and  a few  seconds  only  of  exposure  in  the  printing- 
frame.  We  have  found  alk>  that  paper  prepared  with 
fluoride  of  silver,  printed  until  a slight  image  appeared, 
and  then  developed  with  gallic  acid,  gave  an  image  of  fine 
nou-actinic  colour,  well  suited  for  printing  purposes.  The 
paper  negative,  after  finishing  and  touching,  should,  of 
course,  be  waxed,  to  render  the  paper  transparent,  in  the 
manner  generally  employed  in  the  calotvpe  process. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH.  # 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Ex  Luce  Lccellcm — Photography  at  the  International 
Exhibition  — Victoria  Cards  — The  Graphogenic 
Afparatcs — The  Photographic  Societt  or  Scotland. 

Photographs  and  photographers,  it  seems,  have  this  time 
had  a narrow  escape  from  taxation.  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, various  journals,  and  common  gossip,  have  been 
marvellously  unanimons  in  concluding  that  photographs 
ought  to  be  taxed,  although  very  diverse  reasons  have 
been  alleged  as  justifying  such  taxation.  Mr.  Crawford, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  suggested  that  photographs 
should  be  taxed  instead  of  matches,  because  they  were 
taxed  in  America  as  well  as  matches.  Mr.  Crawford  evi- 
dently dil  not  know  that  the  tax  had  been  found  in 
America  to  be  so  irksome  and  inconvenient  that  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  it  was  removed.  Mr.  Crawford  could 
scarcely  be  seriously  blamed  for  ignorance  of  the  removal 
of  the  tax.  when  a photographic  journal  did  not  know,  and 
referred  to  the  tax  as  still  in  existence.  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  recommended  that  photographs  should  be  taxed, 
because  the  stamps  prepared  for  the  match  boxes  might 
be  used  for  photographs,  the  motto  thereon.  Ejc  luce  htctUum 
(from  light  a little  gain),  would  apply  equally  as  well  for 
photographs  as  for  matches.  Mr.  Osborne  s joke  loses  point, 
from  the  fact  that  the  stamps  intended  to  bind  round  match 
boxes,  preventing  the  opening  without  destroying  the 
stamp,  would  scarcely  have  been  available  upon  carte^-dt- 
risite.  Mr.  O.  Morgan  would  tax  photography,  because  it 
was  a diabolical  art  ” of  which  he  had  been  a victim  ; 
possibly  looking  glasses  might  be  taxed  and  railed  against 
on  similar  grounds.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  fond  of  suggestions, 
otherwise  the  weakness  of  the  reasons  for  imposing  the 
tax  would  not  have  saved  the  photographs.  They  are  safe 
I now,  however,  for  twelve  months. 

The  display  of  photographs  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion is  now  accessible  to  the  public,  and.  whilst  the  excel- 
lence of  the  examples  cannot  be  impeached,  nor  what  you 
have  termed  the  representative  character  of  the  contribu- 
tions, I think  few  people  can  fail  to  be  disappointed  at  the 
limited.  I had  almost  written  insignificant,  proportions  of 
the  display.  The  official  reporter  for  photography  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  having  done  justice  to  the  really  mag- 
nificent collection  of  photographs  then  shown,  and  recog- 
nized the  progress  made  since  the  former  Exhibition  in 
1801,  expressed  a belief  that  the  next  International  Exhi- 
bition would  show  results  to  which  those  he  had  just 
desaribed  would  41  bear  but  a small  proportion  in  beauty, 
vastness,  and  importance " That  in  some  element  of 
beauty  there  is  advance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in 
other  respects  this  is  almost  a travesty  of  the  1862  display. 
The  limited  space  devoted  to  photographs,  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  plentiful  lack  of  novelty  which  prevails  in 
the  next  place,  tend  sadly  to  rob  the  Exhibition  of  iuterest. 
Another  year,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  photography  will  occupy 
a more  creditable  position.  Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to 
the  completeness  of  a display  of  this  kind  as  uncertainty, 
and  this  element  has  prevailed  throughout  the  arrangements 
for  photography  at  this  Exhibition.  There  was  uncertainty 
as  to  when  application  was  to  be  made,  uncertainty  as  to 
what  space  could  be  devoted  to  the  department,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  space  available  for  any  individual,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tribunal  to  which  the  photographs  were  to 
be  submitted  for  selection,  and  uncertainty,  as  it  finally 
turned  out,  as  to  whether  novelty  were  at  all  a desirable 
condition  in  regard  to  the  pictures  sent  to  compete  for 
places.  Secrecy  and  indefiuiteness  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
prevailing  elements  of  the  autocratic  management  which 
prevails  at  South  Kensington,  and  issued,  on  the  opening day 
of  the  Exhibition,  in  a series  of  curious  anomalies.  Mr.  Not- 
tage  and  Mr.  England,  aimed  with  every  kind  of  “ pass  ” 
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and  “permit”  which  forethought  could  devise  and  secure, 
and  prepared  with  suitable  appliances  for  obtaining  nega- 
tives of  the  opening  ceremony,  found  themselves  at  the  vital 
moment  thwarted  at  every  point  by  petty  officialism  armed 
with  a little  brief  authority,  and  so  the  golden  opportunity 
passed,  for  which  a heavy  premium  had  been  paid,  without 
a plate  exposed.  The  same  indefinite  and  uncertain 
element  prevailed  in  relation  to  many  of  the  tickets  sent 
out,  which  kept  groups  of  ladies  in  the  streets  around  the 
doors  with  tickets,  apparently  intended  to  admit  them  to 
the  ceremony,  in  their  hands.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
joke  indulged  in  by  the  official  mind  to  prepare  tickets, 
apparently  to  admit  to  the  “ opening  ceremony,”  which 
the  official  mind  in  charge  of  the  turnstiles  could  construe 
as  only  admitting  after  the  ceremony. 

Returning  to  the  photographs,  however,  after  allowing 
for  the  serious  detriment  effected  by  this  element  of  un- 
certainty, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  committee  have 
done  their  best  with  the  space  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
photographs  sent  to  fill  it.  The  pictures  are  arranged  and 
hung  admirably,  as,  with  the  great  experience  iu  such 
matters  of  Dr.  Diamond,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  be; 
and  the  general  effect,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent. 
The  jealous  alarms  which  seemed  to  have  beeu  aroused 
by  a possible  competitor  taking  part  in  selecting  and 
arranging,  and  which  appears  to  have  beeu  groundless, 
soon  subsided  when  it  was  known  that  none  of  the  com- 
mittee would  exhibit.  I have  heard  the  question  asked, 
it  is  true,  how  far  this  pact  is  maintained  when  Col. 
Stuart  Wortlcy  exhibits  in  the  conservatory.  The  fact 
that  a few  fine  transparencies  from  his  negatives  are 
effectively  used  as  adding  to  the  decorative  arrangements 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  construed  into  exhibiting ; and, 
being  apart  from  the  photographic  department,  they  cau- 
not  be  supposed  for  a moment  to  affect,  or  be  affected  by, 
the  selection  of  photographs  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment. 

I cannot  learn  that  the  Victoria  card  anywhere  meets 
with  warm  favour  in  this  country.  I hear  many  photo- 
graphers say,  “ Oh,  I shall  go  iu  for  them  when  the 
demand  has  set  in,”  which  is,  of  course,  a very  easy  and 
tranquil  sort  of  enterprize,  and  somewhat  reminds  one  of 
the  dictum  of  fond  parents,  who  forbid  their  sons  to  bathe 
until  they  have  learnt  to  swim.  The  demand  cannot 
come  until  photographers  have  created  it.  Whether  the 
thing  is  worth  the  effort  of  creating  a demand  for  it  I do 
not  now  discuss,  beyond  remarking  that,  as  a rule,  any- 
thing is  worth  the  slight  effort  required  here,  which  will 
give  a new  stimulus  to  the  business  of  the  portraitist. 

The  new  apparatus  patented  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  for 
obtaining  negatives  without  a dark  room  is  likely  to  prove 
a boon  to  many.  I do  not  like  the  name  “ graphogeuic  ; ” 
it  may  be  “natural"  and  Greek,  but  it  is  not  descriptive. 
Without  some  account  of  its  purpose,  no  one  would  arrive 
at  a conclusion  of  its  real  character  merely  from  its  name. 
But  the  invention  itself  seems  to  be  most  valuable,  and 
if  in  practice  it  is  found  to  carry  out  all  its  promise,  I shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  it  create  a revolution  in  amateur, 
and  possibly  in  professional,  photography. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  it  seems,  is  in  a 
singular  dilemma:  it  possesses  funds  for  which  it  is  unable 
to  find  a legitimate  purpose,  and,  in  sheer  despair,  pro- 
poses to  establish  some  memento  of  its  existence — not  by 
means  of  photography  in  any  form,  not  even  by  estab- 
lishing a photographic  scholarship,  or  a photographic 
charity,  but  by  purchasing  a painting  (!)  to  be  presented  to 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  Who  shall  say  in  future 
that  photography  has  not  been  a handmaiden  to  art  ? 1 
remember  hearing  a gentleman  say,  when  he  received 
back  the  unused  balance  of  his  contribution  to  the  “God- 
dard Fund,”  that  he  was  uncertain  w'hether  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  or  the  Han  well 
Lunatic  Asylum.  But  amid  the  projects  for  disposal  of 


the  Scottish  Society’s  money,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  one 
has  thought  of  presenting  part  of  the  sum  to  the  London 
Photographic  Society?  In  its  state  of  renewed  vitality 
aud  activity,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  could  use  the 
money  to  great  advantage  for  the  art ; and  the  act  would 
be  one  of  rare  aud  fraternal  gracefulness. 


A HIGHLY  SENSITIVE  PAPER  FOR  PRINTING 
BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

A method  of  preparing  a very  sensitive  paper  for  the  solar 
camera  is  given  in  Licht,  which  allows  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  pictures  by  this  apparatus  in  dull  and  unfavourable 
weather.  Oi dinary  paper  which  has  been  prepared  with 
arrowroot,  and  treated  with  a salting  solution,  is  floated, 
for  the  space  of  three  minutes,  upon  a mercurial  solution, 
prepared  according  to  the  undermentioned  formula  : — 

Water  ..  2J  litres,  or  88  ozs. 

Bichloride  of  mercury...  125  grammes 

After  treatment  for  the  above  period,  the  sheets  of  paper 
are  removed  from  the  solution  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When 
perfectly  desiccated  the  sheets  are  further  floated  on  a bath 
of — 

Water  ...  ...  30  cub.  cents.,  or  lj*ff  ozs. 

Nitrate  of  silver...  lj  grammes 

A couple  of  minutes  suffice  for  this  operation,  and 
the  paper  is  then  in  a state  of  exquisite  sensitiveness.  On 
this  account  great  care  must  be  taken  that,  after  the  second 
treatment,  the  sheets  are  well  preserved  and  sheltered  from 
the  action  of  light,  which  acts  upon  the  surface  with  sur- 
prising rapid  ity. 

After  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  stretched 
upon  the  screen  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  image  is  forth- 
with developed  by  immersion  in  an  iron  developer  com- 
pounded in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water 2J  litres 

Sulphate  of  iron  95  grammes 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  190  cub.  cents. 

In  this  solution  the  sheet  of  paper  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  picture  is  perfectly  developed,  when  it  is  rinsed, 
fixed  in  a hyposulphite  of  soda  bath  (1  part  soda  to  4 parts 
water),  and  finally  subjected  to  a thorough  washing. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photography  in  Montreal — Retouching  Stump — A 
Curious  Case — Our  Exhibition. 

A warm  desire  to  see  a Canada  winter  induced  me  to  go 
from  Littleton  to  Montreal.  I had  seen  Montreal  before,  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  capering  breezes  had  barely  awakened, 
when  the  trees  were  yet  fresh  and  green,  and  when  the  noble 
St.  Lawrence  hurried  by,  tumbling  over  the  rapids  near  by, 
as  if  hastening  on  with  some  message  of  love  ; but,  as  our 
mutual  good  friend,  Mr.  Notman,  declared,  I had  never  seen 
Montreal  in  winter.  I have  now,  and  1 am  happy  in  the 
experience.  A brighter,  merrier  city  than  Montreal  in  mid- 
winter can  scarcely  be  imagined,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  streets 
are  concerned.  The  first  considerable  snow  is  the  signal  for 
bidding  farewell  to  anything  like  conveyances  on  wheels. 
The  fainilly  carriage  and  the  cumbersome  carts  are  alike 
stowed  away,  and  the  sleighs,  and  the  sleds,  and  the  jingling 
bells  are  brought  out  in  their  place,  and  are  what  make  the 
city  so  full  of  life.  The  tough  Canadian  ponies  never  go 
on  a walk,  so  you  can  imagine  the  scene  when  the  broad 
streets  are  filled  with  sleighs  and  sleds,  going  hither  and 
thither,  every  horse  on  a trot,  whether  hauling  a load  of 
hay,  or  carrying  a sleigh-load  of  merry  children.  One  un- 
accustomed to  such  scenes  becomes  quite  excited  over  it,  and 
charmed  with  the  novelty. 

In  the  evenings  Montreal  is  also  gay,  for  then  the  skating 
rinks  are  the  great  attraction,  and  he  is  a dull  boy  who 
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cannot  find  pleasure  there  amid  the  games  of  la  crossc 
skating,  snow-shoeing,  &c.  There  is  no  more  pleasant  scene 
than  a motley  crowd  gliding  over  the  ice  on  one  of  these 
great  rinks,  while  the  music  enlivens  the  brain,  and  all 
sorts  of  catastrophes  excite  the  risibles.  Among  the  other 
amusements  at  these  rinks,  I must  tell  you  of  one  which  I 
saw  enacted  at  the  great  Victoria  Rink,  a photograph  of 
which  you  have  from  Mr.  Notman.  A number  of  headless 
barrels  are  laid  down  upon  the  ice,  side  by  side,  in  different 
parts  of  the  rink,  their  open  ends  towards  the  starting 
point.  A lot  of  half-grown  boys  on  skates  are  then  let 
loose,  and,  like  hungry  hounds,  they  make  for  these  barrels. 
The  luckiest  ones  get  their  heads  in  the  barrels  first,  and 
then  their  object  is  to  struggle  through  the  barrels,  skate 
on  to  the  next  ones,  and  so  on  through  them,  and  around 
the  rink  several  time,  the  one  “ going  through  ” the  most 
barrels  being  the  victor.  You  can  imagine  how  ludicrous 
it  'ooks  to  see  a dozen  lads  rolling  over  and  over  in  these 
barrels  in  their  struggles  to  rid  themselves  of  their  append- 
ages. It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  to  see  a lot  of  crabs  going 
it  sideways  over  the  beach  with  their  partly  shed  shells  on 
their  backs,  only  much  more  so. 

But  this  is  not  photogiaphy.  I could  tell  you  many 
things  about  Montreal,  and  the  social,  hospitable  subjects  of 
your  beloved  Queen  who  reside  there,  and  of  how  the  noisy 
St.  Lawrence  is  hushed,  her  bosom  nought  but  one  solid 
cake  of  ice,  and  of  how  we  crossed  the  river  to  the  French 
village  on  the  other  side,  and  of  how  we  rode  upon  the  river 
for  miles ; but  I must  not  occupy  so  much  space  with  such 
details. 

Photography  in  Montreal  is  undoubtedly  headed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Notman,  with  whose  admirable  work  you  are  well 
acquainted.  He  has  an  immense  establishment,  with  a 
large  force  of  assistants,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
work  turned  out  there  by  no  means  allows  one  to  feel  that 
photography  has  had  its  day,  as  some  croakers  aver.  Mr. 
Notman’s  average  plain  photography  equals  any  that  is 
made  in  the  world,  without  doubt,  both  in  excellence  of 
manipulation  and  in  pictorial  effect.  His  profession  was 
that  of  an  artist  before  he  undertook  photograph}’,  and  he  is 
still  an  artist  of  the  strictest  sect,  making  and  educating  all 
of  his  employees  to  work  to  that  great  end  in  photography, 
i.  e , pictorial  excellence.  Such  men  in  the  profession  have 
a wide  influence  upon  others,  and  I only  wish  we  had  one 
in  every  city.  Mr.  Notman  makes  all  sizes,  from  the  carte- 
de-visite  to  life-size,  and  employs  five  or  six  artists  to  colour. 
Composition  pictures  are  in  considerable  demand  with  him, 
and  lie  makes  them  of  all  sizes,  from  those  with  hundreds  of 
figures  in,  as  the  Skatinar  Carnival,  which  you  have,  down 
to  small  groups  in  the  family  library.  How  he  does  these 
I will  try  to  tell  you  in  some  future  letter.  If  you  will  visit 
our  coming  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  you  shall  see  a fine 
display  of  Air.  Notman’s  work,  without  the  trouble  of  going 
to  Montreal,  although  he  has  authorised  me  to  invito  you 
to  visit  him  if  you  do  come  to  the  Exhibition.  I assure  you 
of  a sound  welcome  at  both  places. 

Air.  Alex.  Henderson  is  also  a very  skilful  photographer 
in  Alontreal.  Besides  a good  portrait  business,  he  also  gives 
much  attention  to  out-door  work,  and  showed  me  some 
excellent  things,  both  from  wet  and  dry  plates.  Air. 
Henderson  is  an  ambitious  artist,  constantly  striving  to 
excel,  and  I am  glad  to  say  he  is  successful. 

Mr.  J.  Inglis  is  also  a growing  photographer,  producing 
excellent  work,  and  always  striving  to  do  better.  You  are 
familiar  with  his  work  also,  as  I have  seen  it  noticed  in 
your  columns.  Air.  Inglis  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
persistence  and  energy  in  trying  to  make  himself  one  of  the 
best. 

There  are  many  other  photographers  in  Alontreal,  but 
the  above  arc  the  principal  ones.  Mr.  Notman  also  has  a 
branch  at  Toronto,  in  connection  with  one  of  his  best  artists, 
Air.  Jno.  A.  Fraser  (firm  Notman  and  Fraser),  to  which  I 
paid  a visit  on  my  return  home  ; and  also  branches  at 


Ottawa,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  St.  John,  N.B.  Thu3  you  see  the 
good  elements  are  spreading  hither  and  thither. 

There  is  also  another  place  of  photographic  interest  here. 
I allude  to  the  photo-lithographic  establishment  of  Alcssrs. 
Geo.  Desbarats  and  Co.  You  some  time  ago  described  the 
Leggotype  proc.ss  in  your  pages,  a process  for  obtaining 
transfers  upon  stone,  which  may  be  printed  in  the  steam 
lithographic  press,  aud  the  invention  of  Air.  W.  A.  Leggo, 
of  Montreal.  While  many  others  have  been  experimenting 
to  obtain  a method  of  reproducing  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs from  nature,  these  gentlemen  have  quietly  accom- 
plished it,  as  you  shall  see  by  the  specimens  1 send  you.  I 
mail  you  several  copies  of  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News. 
It  is  published  by  Mr.  Desberats,  and  the  whole  outside 
pages,  letter  press,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  all,  are  printed 
in  the  steam  lithographic  press.  You  observe  that  the 
illustrations  are  of  no  mean  quality.  The  services  of  an 
etcher  are  made  considerable  use  of,  as  you  see,  on  the  nega- 
tives, before  the  exposure  of  the  film  is  made,  and  it  would 
defy  any  one  to  tell  some  of  the  results  from  the  finest  wood 
cuts,  while  they  are  produced  at  a comparatively  small 
price. 

Air.  Desberats  has  everything  here  in  the  neatest  and  best 
of  shape.  His  glass  house,  28  by  34  feet,  is  arranged 
principally  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  he  uses  the 
Ross  wide-angle  doublet  lenses,  having  one  of  eight  inches 
diameter  mounted  on  a huge  camera,  and  another  smaller 
one,  in  use.  It  is  a model  establishment,  and  a credit  to 
any  country.  For  many  years  Air.  Desberats  was  printer  to 
the  Queen  in  Ottawa,  and  his  father  before  him.  I wish  I 
had  space  and  time  to  describe  his  estrblishment  minutely, 
but  must  deny  myself  until  some  future  occasion. 

I had  a long,  dreary  ride  from  Alontreal  to  Toronto,  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Let  all  jolly  Englishmen  who 
come  to  this  country  be  sure  to  take  that  ride.  It  will 
settle  them  down  in  a way  which  they  will  not  forget, 
besides  give  them  a good  lesson  in  forbearance.  It  is  the 
roughest  road  I ever  travelled  over;  the  trains  are  always 
behind  time,  and  very  many,  cars  lying  alongside  of  the 
track  here  and  there  suggest  frequent  smashups,  which  are 
anything  but  pleasant  to  contemplate  while  riding  along. 

At  Toronto  I found  Alessrs.  Notman  and  Fraser  taking 
the  lead,  and  doing  the  same  splendid  class  of  work  as  that 
done  at  the  parent  establishment  in  Alontreal.  Alessrs. 
Ewing  and  Co.  also  have  a line  establishment,  as  well  as  a 
fine  house  for  supplies.  They  are  also  agents  for  the  News, 
for  the  Ross  lenses,  and  many  other  English  materials. 
Mr.  W.  O’Connor  is  also  a live  photographer  here. 

At  Hamilton,  whence  I proceeded  from  Toronto,  1 found 
two  or  three  very  creditable  establishments.  Air.  Inglis  has 
just  opened  a branch,  under  the  care  of  Air.  Jarvis,  and  Air. 
J.  AI.  Edy  also  prospers  here. 

From  Hamiltou  I proceeded  to  Niagara;  saw  it  in  its 
winter  garments,  and  also  by  moonlight  and  sumise  and 
then  wended  my  way  homeward  to  a huge  pile  of  accumu- 
lated work,  such  as  you  only,  being  an  editor  photographic, 
can  have  any  conception  of.  Yet  I have  gained  many  ideas 
and  notions  by  brushing  against  so  many  good  photo- 
graphers, which  I pray  your  readers  may  sooner  or  later 
become  apprised  of  by  the  increased  brilliancy  of  this 
correspondence. 

Iletouchincj  Stump. — I must  add  a little  squib,  as  you  are 
partly  responsible  for  it.  A correspondent  says  : “ When  I 
wrote  you  a short  time  ago,  I thought  I had  made  two 
important  discoveries  ; one  of  these  I enjoyed  for  the  space  ol 
three  days,  and  then  discovered  that  Air.  \Vharton  Simpson, 
in  his  “ Notes  In  and  Out  of  the  Studio,"  for  December, 
had  made  the  same.  The  other,  if  old,  will  deprive  me  of 
all  my  laurels,  and  leave  me  as  bare  as  the  forests  about  me. 
One  day,  while  retouching  a negative,  I bethought  me  of 
the  stump  used  by  the  artists  in  monochrome  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  first  trial  satisfied  me  that  I had  fount!  the 
best,  and  it  is  this : collect  the  finest  grained  and  softest 
velvet  cork,  and,  with  a sharp,  thiu-bladed  knife,  cut  it  into 
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strips  suitable  for  the  porte-crayon  ; trim  the  end  to  a fine 
square  point,  and  you  have  all  that  you  can  desire.” 

.1  Curious  Caje.--Here  is  another  curious  thing  which 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  from  another  correspondent,  who 

says  : — 

“ I enclose  you  two  ferrotypes.  The  one,  as  you  will  see, 
a mass  of  fog  or  stain,  similar  to  that  produced  in  many 
respects  by  light,  or  an  old  plate-holder  ; the  other,  you 
will  see,  is  perfectly  clear. 

“ I will  explain  the  cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  first 
plate.  I am  using  an  Ormsbee  box  with  matched  half-tubes. 
The  cut-off  was  a little  loose,  and,  being  in  a hurry,  1 picked 
up  a sliver  of  wood,  as  I supposed,  for  a temporary  wedge. 
That  sliver  was  a bit  of  a match,  and  only  had  on  it  sulphur 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a small  pin.  I hunted  for  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  for  several  hours,  and  finally  smelled 
the  faint  odours  of  sulphur,  scarcely  perceptible  at  all ; 1 
removed  it,  and  my  work  was  as  good  as  ever. 

“ The  next  plate  is  the  one  I enclose.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  It  cost  me  about  ten  dollars  to  find  out  the  trouble, 
as  I could  but  send  my  customers  away. 

“ I say,  then,  beware  of  the  fumes  of  sulphur  near  your 
sensitized  plates.” 

Our  Exhibition. — J send  you  our  plan  of  proceedings  for 
the  Exhibition.  The  affair  promises  to  be  a grand  success, 
and  we  are  indulging  the  hope  that  our  good  friend  Mr.  G. 
Wharton  Simpson  will  be  with  us.  He  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome,  be  assured.*  We  are  looking  for  some  fine 
things  from  England,  which  are,  no  doubt,  already  ou  the 
way. 

Indulging  the  hope  that  I may  soon  see  you  face  to  face, 
1 am  truly  yours,  Edward  L.  WlLSON. 


PORTRAITS  AMD  PICTURES. 

BY  JOHANNES  ORASSHOFF.f 

When  publishing  my  last  paper  upon  this  subject,  now 
about  a year  ago  (see  Photographic  News,  10th  June,  1870), 
it  happened,  either  by  accident,  or  from  the  fault  of  the 
compositor — or,  shall  1 say,  editor? — that  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  “to  be  continued”  were  omitted.  Fortunately 
this  little  circumstance  did  not  prevent  my  friend  Petsch  from 
writing  a sequel  to  my  remarks  (see  Photographic  News, 
30th  September,  1870),  and  I now  take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  him  for  his  valuable  remarks  upon  the  influence 
of  individuality  in  portraiture.  At  the  same  time,  I would 
ask  permission  to  give  a continuation  from  my  own  pen. 

M.  Quidde  has  remarked  that  individuality  in  a portrait 
is  a proof  that  the  picture  has  actually  been  produced  from 
the  person  who  served  as  model,  a circumstance  which 
sitters  are  at  times  apt  to  question.  No  doubt  this  state- 
ment was  made  in  reference  to  a tableau  exhibited  by  one 
of  thirty  different  photographs  of  one  and  the  same  person. 
Now,  I have,  it  is  true,  employed  all  kinds  of  skilful  dodges, 
Rembrandt  and  such  like  effects,  in  my  work;  but  then,  what 
will  not  the  poor  photographer  do  for  the  sake  of  art,  for  the 
fair  sex,  and  for  business?  Many  of  my  black-fingered  col- 
leagues have  asked  me  how  I manage  to  produce  such  pic- 
tures from  many  of  the  faces  I meet  with.  My  answer  is 
very  simple : I do  not  know  myself ; it  is  simply  a matter  of 
feeling. 

Petsch  has  given  us  a very  detailed  and  graphic  account 
of  the  studio-life  of  photographers  in  large  aristocratic 
cities,  but  he  has  forgotten  altogether  the  existence  of  the 
rovincial  photographers  in  smaller  towns,  who  are,  it  must 
e remembered,  just  as  desirous  of  producing  fine  and 
delicate  pictures  for  their  customers.  But  how  is  it  possible 

* It  is  due  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  our  American  friends,  that 
we  should  inform  our  read  rs  that  they  have  not  only  given  us  a very  hearty 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association,  but  have  also  asked  our  acceptance  of  a passage  ticket  to  and  from 
America.  The  exacting  character  of  our  duties  docs  not,  unhappily,  permit 
us  to  take  this  pleasant  holiday  ; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  thus  publicly 
recording  their  kindness,  and  our  high  appreciation  of  it. — Ed. 
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to  reproduce  the  leathery,  or  smoked-meerschaum  counte" 
nances  possessed  by  most  of  our  country  cousins  in  a soft 
and  delicate  manner.  The  unfortunate  behaviour  of  the 
various  colours  which  give  such  different  results  is  here  at 
fault,  and  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulty.  According  to 
friend  Petsch,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  nose,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  tinted  white,  when  it  is  not  convenient 
that  the  whole  mask  should  be  coloured  ; with  such  dark 
brown  features,  however,  it  is  necessary  almost  to  lay  on 
white  oil  colours,  for  white  powder  is  often  of  no  avail. 
We  shall,  indeed,  always  have  difficulties  of  this  kind  to 
contend  with,  until  some  one  has  succeeded  in  improving 
the  negative  process,  so  that  truer  results  may  bo  obtained. 
Landscapes,  as  also  reproduced  oil  paintings,  give  us  parti- 
cular proof  of  the  injurious  influence  of  colours.  Every 
month  almost,  some  new  Lichtdruck  or  other  similar  process 
is  invented  ; but  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  nega- 
tiveprocess,  nothing  at  all  seems  to  be  done. 

M-  Petsch  has,  no  doubt,  had  some  experiences  of  this 
nature  *a  recent  work  before  Metz,  when  depicting  tho 
fair-hRb'ed  Germans  from  East  Prussia  and  the  Polish 
frontier-  Some  subjects  of  this  kind  appear  more  1 eautiful 
in  the'r  photographs  than  in  nature,  and  vice  versa  j and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  the  reason  of  this.  The  cause, 
in  most  cases,  lies  in  the  colours  of  the  face  and  the  tiaits  of 
countenance.  How  many  ladies  that  dazzle  one  with  their 
natural  .colours  are  reproduced  in  photography  without  being 
rendered  full  justice  to  ! for  the  camera  often  only  reproduces 
the  form  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  even,  as  iu  brunettes, 
reverses  the  order  of  the  colours.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
one  hears  the  oft-repeated  complaint : ‘‘  We  have  never 
been  well  taken  1”  and  that  general  satisfaction  is  so  difficult 
to  afford.  When  persons  such  as  these  desire  to  have  large 
vignette  busts  taken,  I always  produce  the  pictures  on  not 
too  large  a scale,  and  secure,  on  the  same  plate,  a three- 
quarter  portrait.  Almost  invariably  is  the  latter  preferred 
when  the  pictures  are  seen,  the  smaller  head  appearing  the 
more  favourable. 

That  there  are  persons,  of  course,  specially  designed  to 
plague  the  photographer  in  his  duties  we  must  all  agree 
(thin,  hungry  faces  of  grey-haired  spinsters,  for  instance) ; 
and,  with  people  of  this  kind,  it  is  best  to  have  recourse  to 
some  novel  or  particular  lighting  effect  or  prominent 
method  of  printing,  whereby  the  attention  is  somewhat  dis- 
tracted from  the  portrait.  It  is  often  difficult,  1 know,  to 
screen  in  this  way  the  most  marked  parts  of  the  picture  ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  1 have  generally  man- 
aged to  do  so  successfully. 

To  one  peculiar  point  in  portrait  photography  I should 
like  to  call  attention : Why  are  so  many  photographs 
printed  in  the  vignette  style?  Is  the  general  aspect  of  the 
picture  thereby  improved  ? In  many  cases  the  presence  of 
stains  and  imperfections  in  the  plate  may  be  advanced  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  manner  of  printing,  but  we  see 
even  the  best  kind  of  plates  printed  in  this  style,  and  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a comparatively  easy  task  to 
produce  vignette  pictures. 

When  the  portrait-painter  or  artist  produces  a sketch — a 
so-called  study  from  nature — he  makes  but  an  outline  of  tho 
background  and  bust,  the  sketch  serving  as  the  foundation 
for  a real  picture  to  be  finished  afterwards.  But  photo- 
graphy yields  something  more  at  the  present  moment  than 
sketches ; and,  as  we  never  see  a vignetted  bust  or  three- 
quarter  figure  running  about,  it  is  surely  more  natural  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  model  complete.  If  two  pictures 
are  printed  from  the  same  perfect  negative,  the  latter  having 
been  produced  with  a well-chosen  and  harmonious  back- 
ground, the  one  picture  being  plain  and  the  other  vignetted, 
the  former  will,  without  doubt,  be  the  more  effective.  And 
this  is  more  true  even  with  three-quarter  portraits,  in  which 
the  legs  often  appear  to  stand  in  water.  We  need,  indeed, 
merely  go  to  any  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  to  see  that  in 
no  case-  is  a finished  oil-picture  painted  in  the  form  of  a 
vignette. 
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A SUGGESTION  FOR  MOUNTING  GLASS 
POSITIVES. 

BY  JOH.N  C.  BROWNE* 

In  my  experience,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  preparing  slides 
for  the  magic  lantern  is  not  the  chemical  manipulation 
required,  but  the  mounting  or  preservation  of  the  picture 
from  injury  occasioned  by  dust  or  scratching.  The  neatest 
form  of  mounting  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Langenheim,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  positive  and  glass  cover  are  cut 
circular,  and  inserted  into  a wooden  frame  of  a size  to  fit 
any  lantern  of  usual  dimensions  ; but  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  glass,  and  the  time  required  in  cutting  the  circles,  is  a 
serious  matter  to  the  uninitiated,  and,  taking  the  frames 
into  consideration,  somewhat  expensive.  The  more  general 
method  of  mounting  slides  is  to  cut  the  positive  and  glass 
cover  3$  inches  square,  fastening  the  edges  together  with 
thin  strips  of  black  muslin,  paper,  &c.,  using  a paste  com- 
posed of  flour,  or  what  is  known  as  bookbinders’  paste; 
the  latter  is  the  best.  Slides  pasted  with  gum-arabic  are 
not  reliable,  as  the  paper  or  muslin  will  crack  off  by  heat 
and  constant  use,  rendering  the  picture  liable  to  injury. 
But  this  plan  of  jainng  the  two  glasses  together  by  pasting 
is  (roublesome,  and  requires  considerable  time. 

The  method  that  I propose  is  to  use  a metal  frame  some- 
what similar  to  a ferrotype  preserver,  but  of  heavier  metal, 
finished  plain,  without  any  of  the  embossed  or  raised  work 
that  such  frames  have  on  the  front  side.  The  edges  for 
turning  over  and  protecting  the  two  glasses  need  not  be 
made  wide  enough  to  interfere  with  the  picture  when  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  Some  months  ago  I wrote  to  a manufac- 
turer of  ferrotype  preservers,  asking  him  to  stamp  for  me  a 
few  quarter-size  frames  in  heavier  metal,  and  stated  that  it 
was  desirable  to  make  the  embossed  work  as  smooth  as 
possible.  The  result  answered  my  expectations  perfectly,  as 
regards  the  frames  being  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  pic- 
ture, tut  the  size  was  not  desirable  ; also,  the  embossed  work 
(although  lightly  stamped)  prevented  the  picture  sliding 
smoothly.  As  a suggestion,  1 propose  that  frames  be  made 
3A  inches  square,  and  stamped  in  a plain  die.  Pictures  can 
be  rapidly  mounted  by  the  use  of  this  frame,  and  the  labour 
of  pasting  entirely  avoided.  tVhen  exhibiting  pictures,  a 
woiden  frame  can  be  used,  having  a square  cut  in  the 
entre,  which  will  bring  each  picture  into  the  exact  posi- 
tiou  desired  on  the  screen,  and  will  require  but  little  change 
of  focus. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

BY  JOHN  HENDERSON. j" 

TnE  time  which  has  elapsed  since  stereoscopic  photography 
ceased  to  be  a novelty,  and  the  copious  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  ventilated,  almost  demand  some  apology 
for  again  bringing  it  forward.  I have,  however,  the 
less  hesitation  in  doing  so  as  1 conceive  that  the  matter 
has  latterly  received  less  attention  than  it  deserves  ; that  it 
is  a branch  of  photography  especially  fitted  for  amateurs; 
and  that  as  the  stereoscope  received  its  impetus  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  owing  to  its  early  connection  with  the  infant 
art-science  of  photography — so,  as  long  as  an  interest  is  felt 
in  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  photographic  views  of  moct  objects  are  seen 
more  vividly  and  naturally  in  this  than  in  any  other 
manner,  and  while,  as  an  educational  instrument,  the  stereo- 
scope can  be  shown  to  have  value,  so  long  may  we  derive 
recreation  and  advantage  from  the  practice  of  stereoscopic 
photography. 

I need  scarcely  remind  you,  at  the  outset,  that  from  a 
very  early  period  the  fact  was  noticed  that  each  eye  saw  an 
object  under  different  aspects,  which  conveyed  to  the  biain 
the  impression  of  one  solid.  Euclid  (300  b.c.)  knew  that 
each  eye  in  one  view  saw  different  pictures  ; Galen,  in  the 
* Philadelphia  Photographer . 

+ Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 


second  century,  expresses  the  same  idea  more  clearly. 
Writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  G.  Baptista  della  Porta 
further  illustrates  the  theme.  Two  pictures  at  Lille,  exe- 
cuted about  this  by  Chimenti,  were,  as  recently  as  1862, 
thought  to  have  been  done  in  illustration  of  *the  binocular 
theory  ; but  the  close  resemblance  of  the  pair  is  not  now 
believed  to  have  had  any  such  intentional  origin. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a learned  Jesuit,  Francis 
Aguilonius,  wrote  so  fully  on  the  subject  that  it  was  scarcely 
again  taken  up  till  the  present  century,  when  Professor 
Elliott  and  Mr.  Wheatstone,  independently  it  would  seem, 
gave  more  tangible  expression  to  the  idea  by  the  construc- 
tion of  stereoscopts  in  different  forms.  In  1823  Mr.  Elliott 
wrote  an  essay  “ On  the  Means  by  which  we  Obtain  our 
Knowledge  of  Distances  by  the  Eye.”  About  1834  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  an  instrument  whereby  two  dissimilar  pic- 
tures might  be  combined.  In  1838,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Wheatstone 
contributed  a paper,  which  he  had  prepared  shortly  before  for 
the  lloyal  Society,  on  the  “ Physiology  of  Vision,”  and  ex- 
hibited a reflecting  stereoscope.  In  the  following  year, 
1839,  Mr.  Elliott,  unaware  of  this  fact,  exhibited  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Liverpool,  then  just 
formed,  an  “ ocular  ” stereoscope,  consisting  simply  of  a 
deep  box,  destitute  ol  any  optical  arrangement,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  were  shown  two  moonlight  views  about 
two  and  a-half  inches  distant,  representing  the  right  and 
left  hand  aspects  of  a landscape  in  thiee  planes  of  distance, 
and  which  combined  on  examination.  Later  still,  Mr. 
Walter  Hardie,  of  Edinburgh,  invented  an  ingenious  modi- 
fication of  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  which,  while  compact, 
was  capable  of  exhibiting  large-sized  pictures  placed  above 
each  other,  and  viewed  through  reflecting  prisms  after  the 
manner  of  the  camera  lucida.  In  the  years  now  under 
review  the  Daguerreotype,  Talbot-type,  and  kindred  pro- 
cesses were  brought  out  ; and  just  previous  to  the  era  of 
collodion  Sir  David  Brewster  had  woiked  out  the  idea  of 
his  lenticular  stereoscope,  which  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Birmingham,  in  1849. 

Some  few  instruments  were  made  in  Scotland,  chiefly  at 
Dundee,  but  here  they  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
most  interested.  In  Paris  the  inventor  was  well  received, 
and  on  the  30th  December,  1850,  M.  Duboscq  showed  the 
instrument  to  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France,  and  caused 
a quantity  of  Daguerreotype  views  to  be  taken,  which,  with 
a number  of  steieoscopcs,  were  first  publicly  shown  in  Eng- 
land in  1851.  The  publicity  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  that  year  secured  for  them  led  to  their  universal  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  to  which  the  manufacture  rapidly 
extended.  The  stereoscopes  of  that  day  scarcely  differed 
from  those  now  ordinarily  in  use,  which,  however  well 
adapted  for  Daguerreotypes,  where  the  illumination  has  to 
be  carefully  controlled,  or  for  tiansparencies,  fail  to  admit 
sufficient  light  to  paper  prints,  and  the  chief  advance  has 
been  towards  improvements  in  this  direction.  In  the  im- 
proved achromatic  mirror  stereoscope  of  Smiih  and  Beck  the 
lenses  revolve  to  assist  eyes  otherwise  imperfect,  or  to  correct 
errors  in  the  mounting  of  the  priuts. 

The  first  pictures  for  the  lenticular  stereoscope  consisted 
of  drawings  of  geometrical  solids,  of  lithographs  from  calo- 
type  pictures,  ol  laborious  hand  drawn  binocular  pictures, 
such  as  Cruikshanks  “bottle”  series,  and  of  Daguerreo- 
types. When  collodion  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  ea.-ier 
and  cheaper  reproduction  of  paper  prints  or  glass  trans- 
parencies, a “steno.”  mania  was  aroused — a Utenoscopic 
Magazine  was  started,  which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
a Stereoscopic  Company,  which  survives.  Among  the 
earlier  aberiations  fiom  truthfulness,  “ghost”  effects  may  be 
classed.  Photographs  ot  an  unworthy  character  appeared 
later  on,  though  it  is  not  easy  on  this  or  any  other  giounds 
to  account  for  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  stereo- 
scopic photography  has  fallen. 

It  is  difficult  to  teach  the  uninitiated  how  to  combine 
stereoscopic  views  v itbout  a proper  instrument,  in  which 
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the  lenticular  prisms  or  serai-lenses  magnify  the  images, 
and  also  refract  the  two  pictures  towards  a common  centre. 
In  ordinary  vision  the  two  eyes  converge  towards  a point 
more  or  less  lemote.  In  combining  views  without  the  aid 
of  a stereoscope  the  eyes  look  in  parallel  directions,  or  even 
diverge.  Where  the  two  views  hove  been  omitted  to  be 
transposed,  they  are  similarly  combined  by  the  operation  of 
squinting. 

In  viewing  any  landscape  or  object,  the  attention,  as 
already  stated,  is  always  concentrated  upon  a point  in  any 
one  plane  of  distance,  and  the  eyes  insensibly  judge  of  the 
distance  of  such  point  by  the  angle,  more  or  less  acute, 
which  is  included  by  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes. 
This  is  precisely  what  occurs  in  the  examination  oi  a stereo- 
scopic picture  taken  and  viewed  under  proper  conditions; 
and  it  is  the  wonderful  illusion  then  practised,  when  our 
“eyes  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses,"  that  constitutes 
the  charm  of  the  stereoscope. 

Complementary  colours  presented  to  each  eye  in  the  stereo- 
scope, produce  by  combination  a dirty  white.  In  colours 
of  differing  intensity,  the  most  intense  will  assert  itself  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Where  the  intensity  is  similar, 
they  mix  as  they  would  on  a palette— yellow  and  blue  form- 
ing green,  and  so  on — though  these  results  are  not  always 
obtained  without  an  effort  of  volition. 

In  our  ordinary  vision  of  surrounding  objects  it  will  be 
found  that  one  eye  sees,  sotospeak,  while  the  other  presents 
the  relief  of  the  thing  seen  to  the  mind  ; that  is  to  say,  if 
we  sketch  any  object,  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the  whole, 
aud  of  the  whole  to  surrounding  objects,  will  be  found,  on 
the  completion  of  the  sketch,  to  have  been  the  view  as  pre- 
sented to  one  eye  only,  as  may  be  proved  by  comparing  the 
picture  with  the  actual  view  as  seen  by  the  right  eye,  while 
the  left  is  closed,  and  vice  versa.  The  truth  of  this  idea 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  viewing  the  reflection  of  sur- 
rounding objects  in  a mirror,  when,  if  the  eyes  are  alternately 
closed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  “ mind's  eye  ” has  been 
viewing  in  relief  the  images  as  represented  on  the  retina  of 
one  eye  rather  than  those  seen  by  the  other. 

In  viewing  a near  object  especially  .it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  perspective,  and  even  the  relative,  size  of  the  object, 
as  presented  to  the  eye  nearer  to  the  object,  must  differ  f rom 
that  presented  to  the  eye  further  from  it.  Practically,  this 
is  not  perceived,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that 
all  parts  of  the  object,  &c.,  beyond  the  point  under  view 
nt  that  moment,  are  really  seen  double  on  other  portions  of 
the  retina  ; but  the  altered  direction  and  convergence  of  our 
vision  are  acts  so  rapid  and  involuntary  that,  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  the  fact  is  not  noticed. 

I must  now  pass  on  to  considerations  of  a more  practical 
nature,  by  giving  a few  hints  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction, mounting,  and  viewing  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  in 
so  far  as  they  differ  from  single  photographs.  As  it  is 
desirable  that  a large  amount  of  subject  should  be  included 
in  the  small  space  at  command,  fhe  use  of  short-focus  and 
wide-angle  lenses  will  be  often  advantageous,  though,  in  this 
respect,  great  caution  and  judgment  are  needed. 

Softness  and  detail  being  more  important  than  brilliaucy, 
very  full  exposures  should  be  given.  Natiual  skies  may 
be  taken  on  a second  plate  before  removing  the  camera,  and 
printed  by  combination.  More  than  usual  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  focussing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
preparation  and  development  of  the  plate,  as  any  defect  tells 
its  own  tale. 

A good  foreground  is  a necessity  in  all  cases  fo  give  the 
proper  relief,  and  where  it  cannot  be  had,  and  the  principal 
object  is  at  a considerable  distance,  the  two  views  may  be 
taken  from  points  much  wider  apart  than  three  inches. 

rlhe  prints  for  mounting,  if  including  subjects  of  interest 
near  the  margin,  may  be  cut  three  inches  broad,  but  leaving 
the  corresponding  distant  points  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  incites  apart  when  mounted  ; otherwise  the  corre- 
sponding points  may  be  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  and 
the  prints  cut  larger  in  proportion — say  two  and  three- 


quarter  inches.  This  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that 
which  occurs  when  viewing  any  object  of  less  than  two  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  justified  by  the  practice 
of  some  of  our  best  authorities.  For  use  with  the  stereo- 
scope of  Messrs.  Warner  and  Murray,  they  may  be  cut  as 
high  as  five  and  a-half  inches. 

The  prints  may  be  rapidly  and  neatly  cut  by  a knife 
upon  a glass  plate,  using  two  rectilinear  glass  guides,  one 
seven  and  a-half  by  five  inches,  and  the  other  three  inches 
square.  Let  A be  the  right  and  R the  left-hand  view,  as 
yet  attached  and  untransposed.  With  the  long  guide  cut 
the  base  of  both  views  and  the  left  of  B,  from  which  base, 
with  the  square  guide  (which  is  henceforth  used)  cut  the 
right  of  B at  the  proper  distance,  then  cut  the  left  of  A, 
upon  which  place  B,  and,  having  marked  off  the  width, 
cut  the  right  of  A.  Superimpose  both  prints,  and  cut  both 
tops  together.  All  this  is  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe,  and  the  result  is  two  rectangular  prints  exactly 
alike  in  size.  By  doubling  up  the  upper  portion  of  the 
prints,  the  four  upper  corners  may  be  rounded  by  hand 
with  scissors,  which  sometimes  gives  a finish,  and  removes 
that  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  retain.  Before  commencing 
to  cut  the  prints,  the  right-hand  view  should  be  marked 
at  the  back,  The  ordinary  mounts  being  rectangular  and 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  one  may  be  used  to  draw  a pencil 
line,  dividing  the  face  of  the  other  into  two  squares. 

After  mounting,  the  prints  should,  if  possible,  be  rolled  ho. 

The  finished  pictures,  to  be  truthful,  should  be  seen  in 
the  stereoscope  at  a distance  from  the  eyes  equivalent  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lenses  employed  to  produce  them  in  the 
camera ; and  if  the  lenses  in  the  stereoscope  are  of  too 
great  focal  length,  and  especially  if  the  views  have  been 
taken  with  wide-angle  short-focus  lenses,  then  the  inner- 
most edges  of  the  last  named  lenses  may  be  used  themselves 
with  advantage. 

It  is  further  important  that  the  very  inclination  at  which 
the  camera  stood  at  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  preserved 
in  viewing  the  finished  picture.  Several  views  now  shown, 
taken  vertically,  and  in  other  unnatural  positions,  bear  out 
this  assertion. 

Architectural  views — including  vertical  lines  at  the  edges, 
and  taken  with  short-focus  single  lenses,  but  which  lean 
slightly — will  be  found  to  assume  their  proper  position 
when  viewed  in  a stereoscope  whose  lenses  have  a high 
magnifying  power,  and  are  duly  corrected.  If  the  camera, 
however,  has  been  “ tilted  ” even  slightly,  the  picture  will 
not  then  represent  correctly  the  height  of  the  original. 

Were  1 inclined  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  inducements 
which  this  branch  of  our  art-science  holds  out  to  the  ama- 
teur, I might  speak  of  the  compactness  of  fhe  apparatus,  of 
the  adaptability  of  this  size  of  view  for  lantern  subjects  (in 
which  case,  indeed,  two  dissimilar  views  may  be  taken  on 
the  one  plate),  of  the  charm  of  instantaneous  views,  and  of 
the  case  and  frequency  with  which  views  suitable  for  the 
stereoscope  present  themselves.  I might  further  point  to  the 
attention  which  some  of  our  best  professional  landscape 
photographers  have  given  to  it,  and  to  the  hints  and  models 
which  their  productions  afford.  I might  likewise  point  to 
the  field  which  it  presents  for  the  delineation  of  low-power 
microscopic  objects.  But  I have  already  exceeded  the 
limits  which  the  subject,  perhaps,  demands ; and,  if  1 
succeed  in  reviving  an  interest  among  any  of  our  members 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  stereoscopic  photography,  my 
object  in  bringing  forward  such  an  old  theme  will  have  been 
attained. 


THE  “ EDINBURGH  REVIEW”  OX 
PHOTOGRAPHY* 

After  a description  of  the  heliotype  process,  the  writer 
remarks : — 

“ lleliotypy  is  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  does  not 
require  special  negatives,  as  the  picture  is  not  reversed  in 
printing.  The  pictures  can  be  printed  in  any  colour  ; 
* Continued  from  p.  2U. 
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and.  indeed.  lie  patentee  makes  a p»:>int.  even  in  ordinary 
•prints,  of  giving  two  rollings  to  tie  plate — one  for  the 
dark  shadows  in  ordinary  black  ink,  and  another  in  a 
C-atinitr  i ink.  for  the  ter  ier  t ones — an  1 tie  effect  is  very 
good.  The  impress;  ;•  ns  in  .Irf  by  this  process  are  very 
beautiful.  The  portraits  of  Yxndyck  and  Rembrandt  in 
recent  combers  are  admirable  examples  of  its  power  of 
rendering,  with  perfect  literalness,  the  vigour  and  depth 
.£  the  original  paintings:  while  the  ren iering of  Mount 
St.  lliduri,  Normandy,  is  a finlrtrwn  specimen  of  render- 
ing this  grand  sea-view.  This  specimen  of  work  we  saw 
in  the  library  of  the  print-keeper  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 
and  we  hare  reason  to  believe  that  the  keeper  himself 
looks  upon  this  specimen  as  a very  worthy  resalt  of  the 
new  art.  Heliography  promises  to  give  to  literature  what 
has  been  so  long  desired:  printed  transcripts  of  photo- 
graphs at  a cheap  rate.  The  method  of  working  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  so  smaiL  that  it  bids  fair  to  invade 
all  the  cheaper  forms  of  literature,  and  to  reproduce  for  ns 
drawings  from  nature,  in  place  of  inferior  wood  engravings 
and  lithographs.- 

An  account  of  tin  co  graphy  at  Southampton  Establish- 
ment follows,  and  its  use  f or  ordnance  survey  maps. 
upon  which  the  writer  observes : — 

••  It  was  at  first  doubted  that  the  reductions  made  by 
means  of  pfc.  tography  were  strictly  accurate,  and  in  lc  c 
Sir  Denham  Nomeys  slated  in  Parliament  that  the  plans 
so  reduced  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Whereupon  a 
committee  was  app  inted,  of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son was  chairman.  • to  report  upon  their  accuracy  as  com- 
pared with  plans  reduced  by  the  old  process,  and  upon 
tie  saving  effected  by  the  photographic  process.'  The 
result  was  that  • the  committee  stated  ta;  the  greatest 
deviation  in  any  part  of  the  plan  from  perfect  accuracy 
does  not  amount  to  one  four- hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
the  angle  of  the  rectangle,  and  even  this  minute  error  is 
not  cumulative.'  and  that  the  saving  already  effected  has 
been  £1.615  per  annum,  and  is  now  more  than  £2.«»i*  a 
year.” 

After  some  observations  on  ph >to  micrography  and 
astronomical  photography,  the  article  proceeds: — 

-With  equal  impartiality  photography  seems  to  be 
giving  its  powerful  aid  to  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences. 
Dr.  Sanders-:  n.  ia  a psp-sr  ou  the  inf  ;,  ere  of  the  heart 
examined  by  the  movements  of  respiration  on  the  cireula- 
t.  o of  the  blood,  gives  a plan  of  registering  the  rapidity 
and  volume  of  the  human  pulse  by  means  of  the  pulse- 
motion.  which  is  made  to  reevid  itself  by  a series  of  rigaag 
lines  upon  sensitised  paper.  This  may  be  considered 
rather  a carious  than  a us.fui  application  of  phot  ography, 
bat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its  aid  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  and 
s mgeoo.  The  numerous  changes  made  in  the  aspect  of 
wounds  can  find  a faithful  record  by  no  other  means,  and 
the  splendid  collection  in  the  possesion  of  the  Royal 
Mediro-Ckirargical  Society  is  a testimony  to  the  value 
place- d by  the  profession  upon  this  method  of  illustrating 
their  science.  • 

••The  power  erf  the  sun's  pencil  in  giving  minute  and 
subtle  ia-iiea hots  of  expression  in  the  human  face  has 
made  it  a valuable  t earning  power  in  psychological  medi- 
cine. The  power  of  words  to  explain  certain  types  of  in- 
sanity is  feeble  as  compared  with  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
parieat  and  the  expression  of  Hs  face:  these  the  photo- 
graph can  give  with  unerring  certainty.  Dr.  Conoily 
illustrated  a valuable  series  of  papers  on  the  varieties  of 
insanity  by  phot-: graphs  of  the  different  types,  taken  by 
Dr.  Diamond  from  Lis  asylum,  and  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
they  are  truly  valuable. 

— It  has  been  suggested  than  before  it  is  too  late,  the  art 
should  he  made  subservient  to  recording  the  types  of  the 
various  races  of  men  that  are  dowdy  ilii  ip|M  ai  iay  as  avi- 
1;  union  advances.  This  would  be  a worthy  occupation 
for  :_e  Ethn. logical  >:ciety.  Dr.  Livings:  , ne,  we  ku;  w. 


received  instructions  in  the  art,  and  we  may  hope  that  he 
will  brine  ns  iiome  portraits  of  the  strange  tribes  he  has 
been  mu  ie  acquainted  with  during  his  long  sojourn  in  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

- Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  made  us  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  leading  types  of  India,  but  how  little  do  we  know 
of  the  infinite  varieties  that  exist  in  that  vast  country,  and 
in  Asia  generally ! The  physical  aspect  of  man  is  a subject 
photography  alone  is  capable  of  correctly  illustrating. 

••  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  passions  upon 
the  physiognomy,  we  have  some  record  in  the  portraits  of 
criminal  prisoners.  The  governors  of  the  criminal  prisons 
furnish  copies  of  these  to  the  head  station  in  Scotland  Yard, 
and  a villain  ous  gallery  of  faces,  as  a rule,  it  presents. 
There  is  a photographic  apparatus  at  the  chief  police 
stati  :»  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  it  was  used  some  years  since 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  criminals,  especially  during  the 
F enian  excitement,  but  it  has  not  been  used  since ; indeed, 
there  is  no  legal  warranty  for  taking  a prisoner's  likeness, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  where  this  portraiture  has  been 
an.  npted,  it  Las  been  successfully  resisted.  Photographs 
are  often  a most  valuable  aid  in  discovering  ‘persons 
wanted,'  but  they  are  nearly  always  furnished  by  other 
persons  to  the  police. 

“A  v.ry  singular  case  of  a thief  who  was  -hoist  with 
his  own  petard'  occurred  some  little  time  since  at  the 
: End.  A ticket-of-leave  man,  whose  time  had  ex- 
pired, call .-i  upon  a photographer  in  the  High  Street, 
X .-nsing:  on.  and  managed,  whilst  in  the  waiting-room,  to 
pic k open  a desk  an  1 s:-.-al  £5  in  g Id  and  silver.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and,  on  the  photographer  going  to 
him  to  ascertain  his  business,  he  sail  he  had  an  order  for 
some  card  portraits,  and  he  wished  to  be  shown  specimens, 
which  was  done.  The  photographer,  unaware  of  his  loss, 
as  a reward  for  his  trouble,  expressed  a wish  to  take  his 
portrait,  so  that  he  might  present  him  with  several  copies. 
The  prisoner  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  submit  to  the  pro- 
cess. and  it  was  thought  that  the  likeness  was  worthless ; 
as  luck  would  have  it,  it  turned  out  a particularly  good 
one.  The  loss  of  money  was  discovered,  the  photo  was 
handed  over  to  the  police,  and.  by  its  aid.  the  thief  was 
discovered  and  apprehended  by  an  o dicer  a few  weeks  after 
in  Bun  hill  Row. 

The  law  has  obtained,  through  its  instrumentality,  a 
witness  to  fact  which  it  is  dimculi  to  gainsay.  There  is  no 
cross-questioning  such  evidence.  In  cases  of  boiler  explo- 
sion and  accidents  to  machinery,  and  even  the  damage  done 
to  vessels  bv  collisions  at  sea.  the  silent  evidence  of  the 


sun-picture  is  sufficient  to  settle  many  a disputed  point ; 
a_i  bag  sir.ee  a lawsuit,  in  which  Earl  Spencer  was 
one  of  the  litigants,  was  decided  by  a photograph  of  a 
public  road  and  a garden  wall,  which  settled  a point  of  dis- 
puted boundary. 

- Bat  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legal  evidence  we 
have  yet  heard  of  occurred  some  time  since  in  Australia. 
A gentleman  named  Black  went  with  a surveyor  to  examine 
into  the  particulars  of  a certain  mine  claim,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  some  roughs  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay 
of  the  other  side),  stripped,  smeared  with  tar.  and.  for 
want  of  feathers,  was  ornamented  with  straw.  wooL  and 
other  rubbish.  When  he  managed  to  escape  from  his 
p-ersecutors,  instead  of  retiring  to  get  rid  of  his  horrid  en- 
cumbrance. he  determined  to  take  a note  of  it  at  once,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  a photographer,  where  his  likeness 
was  taken  in  this  extraordinary  costume,  and,  with  this 
evidence  upon  him.  he  proceeded  to  his  lawyer,  and  laid 
I his  damages  at  1000  dollars,  which  he  ought  to  have  ob- 
tained, if  be  did  not 


•■The  War  Of.ce  has  taken  advantage  of  the  new  agent 
to  obtain  pictures  of  all  the  modem  battle-fields,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  strategic  positions  and  of  the  fortifications. 
IV  e are  rich  in  records  of  this  nature,  both  of  the  Crimean 
war  and  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  The  power  of 
highly  sensitive  paper  in  giving  pictures  of  explosions  is  of 
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great  use  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  height  and  the 
breadth  of  torpedo  explosions  are  thus  made  patent  to  the 
eye  ; the  powers  of  projectiles,  as  shown  by  the  impact  of 
shot  in  armour-plates,  are  also  graphically  rendered  by  the 
light-picture.  It  is  the  practice  now  to  photograph  all 
patterns  of  stores  supplied  to  this  department. 

“If,  in  conclusion,  we  refer  to  the  aid  photography  will 
be  to  art  itself,  we  shall  not  have  mentioned  one  of  its 
least  claims  upon  public  favour.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  in 
Conduit  Street  cannot  fail  to  have  marked  the  instruction 
the  artist  may  obtain  from  these  moments  of  nature 
arrested  and  fixed  by  the  silver  print.  The  grand  sea- 
views  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlcy,  in  which  not  only  the 
clear  naked  wave  is  painted  by  the  pencil  of  light  as  it  is 
rolling  over,  but  the  very  drifting  mist  like  spray  upon 
its  crest  as  it  dashes  upon  a rock.  Who  can  estimate  the 
value  of  such  momentary  records  of  details  of  nature  to 
the  artist —movements  that  would  otherwise  fade  from 
his  memory?  IIow  dignified  even  the  commonest  photo- 
graph is  made  by  the  delicacy  of  light  and  shade  it  pre- 
sents. Every  head  has  the  power  of  a Yaiulyck  or  a 
Titian.  Its  teaching  power  in  this  respect  is  undeniable. 
Year  by  year  the  familiarity  of  the  public  with  the  works 
of  this  splendid  draughtsman  will  make  the  acceptance  of 
slovenly  drawing  impossible.  In  the  art  of  design  the 
facilities  of  the  sun-picture  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
and  taken  advantage  of.  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  some  of  her 
poetical  groups,  and  her  fine  examples  of  form,  has  taught 
us  its  power  of^fixing  grace  upon  the  canvas  [?],  and  the 
varying  forms  of  human  expression.  The  same  flash  of 
light  which  registers  the  drifting  foam  can  seize  the  emo- 
tion of  the  human  soul  as  depicted  upon  the  countenance. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  gifted  artist  should  work 
from  such  reflections  as  these,  instead  of  going  direct  to 
nature,  but  their  supplementary  aid  cannot  be  under- 
valued. They  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  poetical  eye 
and  skilled  pencil,  but  they  will  afford  excellent  records  of 
needful  details  and  of  fugitive  expressions,  to  be  stowed 
away  for  future  use.  The  public  knows  nothing  of  the 
folios  of  sketches  the  artist  keeps  by  him.  These  are  the 
bricks,  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  finished  picture  is  J 
built  up.  Much  of  this  work  the  photograph  will  do  for 
him,  leaving  his  mind  free  for  the  higher  art  of  conception 
and  design. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING  PRESS, 
BEING  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKING  OF 
THE  HELIOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  B.A.  (CANTAB).* 

I have  now  to  describe  the  heliotypc  process.  The  action 
of  hot  water  on  gelatine  is  to  dissolve  it;  the  action  of  cold 
water  is  not  to  dissolve  it,  but  to  till  up  the  pores  and  swell 
it  up,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a sponge  ; and  as,  after  expo- 
sure to  light  in  presence  of  a bichromate,  hot  water  will  no 
longer  dissolve  gelatine,  so,  after  exposure,  cold  water  will 
no  longer  expand  it — can  no  longer  penetrate  the  pores. 
The  light  has,  in  fact,  had  the  effect  of  closing  the  pores, 
and  thus  rendering  the  gelatine  waterproof,  if,  then,  we 
cover  a glass  plate  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  expose  it 
to  light  under  a negative,  there  will  be  certain  parts  of  it 
which  will  be  completi-ly  waterproofed,  having  the  pores 
completely  closed  by  the  light;  certain  parts — the  half- 
tones— which  will  be  partly  waterproofed,  having  the  pores 
partly  closed  ; and  certain  parts  where  the  condition  of  the 
gelatine  will  be  unchanged.  Now,  if  we  steep  this  plate  in 
cold  water,  some  portions  of  it — those  where  light  has  not 
acted — will  absorb  water,  and  others  will  refuse  to  do  so, 
having  been  waterproofed  by- light,  If  we  take  grease  and 
tub  it  over  the  plate,  the  result  will  be  that  where  the  pores 
are  full  of  water — that  is,  where  the  light  has  not  acted — 
the  grease  will  not  touch  the  gelatine  ; but  where  the  ligth 
has  acted  the  pores  are  closed,  there  is  no  water,  and  grease 
* Continued  (rom  p.  210. 


attaches  itself  readily.  \\  here  the  light  has  partly  closed 
the  pores,  the  small  quantity  of  water  absorbed  does  not 
prevent  a small  quantity  of  grease  attaching  itself.  Litho- 
graphic ink  is  simply  grease  to  which  colouring  matter  has 
been  added;  and  a lithographic  roller  charged  with  such 
ink,  and  rolled  over  such  a plate,  speedily  reveals  the  light- 
produced  image. 

This  method  was  discovered  by  Poitevin,  and  even  patented 
by  him,  as  early  as  185G.  But  I doubt  if  he  understood  its 
true  principle,  for  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  the 
action  of  light  converted  the  gelatine  into  something  of  a 
waxy  or  resinous  nature,  which,  on  that  account,  took  the 
greasy  ink.  However  this  may  be,  no  results  were  produced 
by  him,  and  the  method  in  that  form  did  not  come  into  use. 
Tire  practical  difficulties  met  with  in  attempting  to  work  it 
arose  first  from  the  spongy  and  delicate  nature  of  the  gela- 
tine film  in  those  portions  where  light  had  not  acted,  and, 
next,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  intensity  in  the  ink- 
ing and  sharpness  in  the  image,  and  from  other  technical 
obstacles.  Bearing  in  mind  the  character  of  the  image  on 
the  gelatine,  it  will  be  understood  that  those  parts  of  the 
gelatine  not  acted  on  by  light  were  in  much  higher  relief, 
from  the  presence  of  the  water  which  they  absorbed,  than 
those  parts  which,  having  been  acted  on  by  light,  did  not 
absorb  water.  But  it  is  the  depressions  which  take  the  ink, 
and  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  depressions  prevented  the 
roller  from  reaching  them  ; and  again,  it  is  the  depressions 
to  which  the  pressure  must  be  applied,  in  order  to  allow 
the  paper  to  pick  up  the  ink.  It  was  found  that  when  the 
requisite  pressure  was  applied  the  gelatine  was  speedily  des- 
troyed, more  especially  as  the  description  of  pressure  em- 
ployed was  that  used  in  lithography,  where  the  force  is  a 
scraping  one  over  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

MM.  Tessie  du  Motay  and  Marechal  were  the  first  to 
make  use  of  Poitevin’s  method  in  any  way  commercially 
They  attempted  to  provide  against  the  swelling  of  the  un 
altered  gelatine  by  using  a very  thin  layer  of  it,  and  only 
printing  such  subjects  as  gave  but  slight  contrasts.  The 
results  produced,  though  sadly  wanting  in  vigour  and 
fmnnes;,  were,  at  the  time  (1868),  considered  satisfactory; 
but  it  was  found  that,  after  a very  few  impressions,  the 
gelatine  was  crushed,  and  became  useless,  more  especially 
as  the  film,  to  be  at  all  manageable  in  inking,  had  been 
made  very  thin. 

Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  next  produced  some  results  by  a 
similar  method.  We  do  not  find  that  his  plan  of  working 
has  been  published,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  as 
lollows  : — 

Instead  of  a lithographic  stone,  a glass  plate  is  employed 
of  considerable  thickness.  On  this  is  placed  a layer  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  which,  when  dry,  is  hardened  all 
over  by  exposure  to  light ; on  the  top  ot  this  is  placed  a 
second  thin  coating  of  gelatine  and  bichromate,  and  this  is 
exposed  to  light  under  a negative.  In  this  manner  a com- 
pound printing  film  is  obtained,  having  the  necessary 
degree  of  thickness  to  stand  a certain  amount  of  wear  and 
tear,  whilst,  from  its  construction,  the  difficulty  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  gelatine  is,  to  a great  extent,  got  over  ; the  plate 
is  then  inked,  and  printed  in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  the 
results  produced  by  Herr  Albert  are  most  beautifully  soft 
and  delicate,  but  the  whole  are  wanting  in  strength  and 
robustness,  and  the  process  seems  unsuited  for  the  production 
of  line9  or  subjects  where  firmness  and  strength  are  required. 
The  films,  moreover,  are  only  mechanically  united,  and  arc 
very  liable  to  injury  in  working,  whilst  the  use  of  gl.ass 
plates  as  supports,  from  their  liability  to  fracture,  introduces 
an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  process  that  is  very  un- 
desirable. But  the  results  produced  were  so  fine  that,  on 
seeing  them,  I was  at  once  convinced  that  in  that  direction 
lay  the  future  of  permanent  photographic  printing. 

There  are  many  ways  of  closing  up  the  pores,  or  of 
waterproofing  gelatine.  We  have  stn  that  the  action  of 
light  in  presence  of  a bichromate  will  do  so  completely. 
Admixture  with  alum,  more  especially  chrome  alum,  will 
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do  so  as  completely  without  the  action  of  light ; and,  after  ! 
such  treatment,  the  gelatine  is  converted  into  a tough,  ! 
tawny,  insoluble  substance  like  leather  or  parchment,  cap-  1 
able  of  standing  an  apparently  unlimited  amount  of  rough 
usage.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  1 discovered  that 
gelatine  might  be  converted  into  this  substance,  but  that  it 
still  retained  its  property  of  being  acted  on  by  light  in 
presence  of  a bichromate,  and  of  receiving  and  reiusing 
greasy  ink.  The  merest  trace  of  water  is  sufficient  to  secure  1 
the  repulsion  of  grease ; and  in  chrome  alum  we  have  the 
means  of  closing  up  the  pores  of  gelatine  to  any  desired 
extent,  and  under  the  most  complete  control.  Here,  then,  1 
was  a most  important  point  gained.  Instead  of  having  to 
deal  with  a soft,  spongy  mass  of  gelatine,  so  swollen  with 
water  as  to  be  useless,  I secured  by  this  means  a tough  film 
of  sufficient  thickness,  which,  while  it  would  absorb  sufficient 
water  to  repel  grease,  was  yet  so  little  swollen  as  to  present 
no  difficulty  in  inking  or  printing — a film  which  was  suffi- 
ciently dense  to  give  perfect  firmness  of  line,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  the  grain  which  is  sometim-’S  seen,  and  which  was 
so  tough  that  1,0  X)  or  1.500  impressions  might  be  pulled 
from  it  without  the  least  loss  of  quality.  But  I found,  in 
practice,  that  when  these  films  were  used  on  glass  supports 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  contact  betweeu  the 
gelatine  glass  plate  and  the  negative  during  exposure  to 
light.  The  slightest  inequality  in  the  sutface  of  ei'her 
negative  or  gelatined  glass,  the  slightest  speck,  prevented 
contact,  so  that  line  subjects  were  practically  unobtainable, 
and  many  plates  were  failures  on  this  account.  Moreover, 
but  a comparatively  small  amount  of  pressure  could,  with 
safety,  be  applied  to  a glass  plate  in  the  press  ; not  nearly 
so  much,  indeed,  as  was  desirable,  and  even  with  the  greatest 
pains  fractures  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties  1 devised  the  following  method  : — 

The  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  requisite  amount  of  chrome  alum,  is  poured 
on  to  the  surface  of  a carefully  levelled  glass  plate,  and 
dried.  But  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate  has  been  first 
rubbed  over  with  a little  wax.  so  that  when  the  film  is  dry 
it  is  readily  detached.  We  then  have  a film  only,  not  a 
thick  glass  plate,  to  deil  with,  of  the  thickness  of  stout 
paper,  and  just  as  manageable.  With  this  film  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  contact  with  the  negative,  and  we  are 
able  to  obtain  the  most  intense  sharpness.  There  is  no  tisk 
of  breaking  the  negative,  and  the  management  of  the  film  is 
as  easy  as  that  of  the  paper  on  which  photographs  are  ordin- 
arily printed.  A piece  of  such  a film  is  placed  in  contact 
with  a negative,  and  exposed  to  light,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
exposure  bang  indicated  when  the  whole  details  of  the  pic- 
ture are  apparent.  The  next  step  is  to  attach  it  to  the 
support  on  which  it  is  to  remain  during  printing  in  the 
press.  For  this  purpose,  a plate  of  metal  is  taken,  such  as 
zinc  or  pewter,  and  the  exposed  gelatine  film  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  it  under  water.  We  have  now  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
which  is  between  the  film  and  plate.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  a tongue  of  india-rubber  let  into  a strip  of  wood — j ast 
such  an  instrument,  in  fact,  as  is  used  in  cleaning  pavements 
in  dirty  weather,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ squeegee.”  This  instrument  is  passed  sharply  over  the 
surface  of  the  film,  and  squeezes  out  the  water  between  it 
and  the  metal.  Then  the  absorbing  property  of  the  gela- 
tine is  brought  into  play,  and  the  film  is  attached  to  the 
plate  by  exactly  the  same  force  that  a boy  with  a leather 
sucker  is  able  to  lift  a stone  of  considerable  weight ; that  is 
to  say,  by  virtue  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  plate,  with 
its  printing  film  attached,  is  steeped  in  water  for  a sufficient 
time  to  soak  out  the  superfluous  bichromate,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  fuither  action  of  light,  and  is  then  ready  for  print- 
ing at  the  pr  ss.  Instead  of  a glass  plate,  of  necessity 
fragile,  we  have  now  a printing  film  to  which  we  may  applv, 
without  risk,  any  pressure  we  please,  and  which,  when  the 
requisite  number  of  impressions  have  been  taken  from  it, 
may  be  removed  from  its  metal  support,  and  stowed  away 
for  future  use.  At  any  time  it  may  be  again  laid  down  and 


the  printing  proceeded  with  ; and,  as  it  is  of  a bulk  but 
little  greater  than  a sheet  of  paper,  thete  is  no  difficulty  in 
storing.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  method  of  trans- 
ferring the  films  increases  the  value  of  the  process  ten-fold. 
Having  obtained  our  gelatine  matrix  on  its  metal  support, 
we  now  come  to  the  inking  and  printing. 

( To  be  continued.) 


STRONG  AND  WEAK  DEVELOPERS. 

BT  ELBERT  AXDERSOX. 

[Mr.  Anderson  continues  his  hints  on  exposure  and  deve- 
lopment.] 

M.  I believe  I understood  you  to  say  that  an  insufficient 
exposure  could  not  be  remedied  by  strengi  heuing  the  developer. 

A.  Yes,  I said  sc.  « 

M.  And  I believe  you  further  said  that  you  keep  astrmg 
and  a weak  developer,  which  you  mix  together  as  occasion 
calls. 

A.  I said  that  also. 

31.  What,  then,  is  the  natuie  of  the  circumstances  which 
require  this  change  of  developer  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  Mr. 
Marshall,  but  you  have  now  approached  a subject  of  the 
greatest  possible  moment,  and  I advise  you  to  listen  well  to 
what  I am  about  to  state.  Now  for  another  experiment.  I 
will  coat  this  plate  and  expose  it  twenty  seconds,  on  a certain 
subject,  and  develop  with  a strong  developer — that  is, 
strong  iron  solution. 

.1/.  This  comes  up  very  quickly. 

.1.  I will  now  coat  another  plate  and  expose  on  the  same 
subject  the  same  time — twenty  seconds — and  develop  with  a 
weak  solution. 

31  This  comes  up  much  slower ; is  this  the  only  difference? 

A.  The  negatives  are  both  fixed  and  washed  ; come,  look 
at  them. 

31.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  what  a difference  ! This  one  is 
thin  and  flat,  without  much  contrast,  and  was  made  with 
the  weak  developer,  of  course;  whilst  that  one  is  strong,  with 
much  more  contrast,  clearly  showing  the  effect  of  a strong 

developer. 

A.  My  friend,  you  are  all  wrong.  It  is  just  the  reverse. 

31.  What  do  you  mean  by  just  the  reverse? 

A.  The  negative  with  these  strong  contrasts  was  made 
with  the  weak  developer,  and  the  flat  one  was  made  with 
the  strong  developer. 

31.  Is  that  so?  How  do  you  explain  this  seeming 

parodox  ? 

A.  Mr.  Marshall,  I assure  you,  that  when  you  see  two 
such  effects  and  opposite  results  produced  with  exactly 
the  same  exposures,  it  cannot  but  strike  you  most  forcibly 
that,  of  all  the  manipulations  of  the  negative,  nothing  can 
exceed  in  importance  that  of  the  development.  It  is  the 
very  key  of  the  whole  making  of  the  negative.  Talk  of 
the  secrets  of  the  dark  room,  this  is  the  secret!  I shor.ed 
you  some  time  back  the  effect  of  strengthening  a negative. 
1 showed  you  that  tl  e second  development  (strengthening) 
was  in  proportion  to  the  first  deposit,  and  I will  now  show 
you  that  the  first  deposit  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  developer.  The  stronger  the  developer  is  in  iron  (the 
acid  being  the  same  in  both  cases),  the  more  rapid  the  deve- 
lopment ; this  you  already  know ; but  you  may  not  know 
that  with  a weak  developer  the  reduction  is  so  slow  that 
the  lights  (i.  e.,  the  most  impressed  parts  of  the  plate) 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  silver  as  fast  as  it  is  reduced, 
and  it  is  not  until  they  are  overcharged  that  the  shadows 
‘‘get  a show'1;  thus  the  negative  has  strong  contrasts.  But 
with  a strong  developer  the  silver  is  reduced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  both,  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  ; 
and  if  too  strong,  the  shadows  receive  the  deposit  almost  as 
fast  as  the  lights,  making  the  negative  flat.  Now  you  have 
only  to  still  further  increase  the  iron,  when  the  reduction 
will  take  place  so  rapidly  that  the  impressed  image  has  not 
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sufficient  time  to  dispose  of  the  silver,  which  is  reduced  over 
the  whole  plate. 

M.  Result,  a healthy  old  fog.  Why,  I had  no  idea  that 
so  much  depended  upon  the  development. 

.1.  Tt  is  of  every  consequence  ; and  here  it  is  where  you 
want  your  wits  about  you.  It  requires  the  utmost  care, 
good  taste,  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  It 
is  far  better  that  you  over-expose  ten  seconds  than  under- 
expose one  half  a second.  The  former  can,  in  a measure,  be 
remedied  ; the  latter  is  hopeless.  1 have  shown  that  too 
rapid  a reduction  will  “fog”  your  negatives,  and  I shall 
show  you  later  that  a too  slow  development  will  produce  the 
same  effect. 

M.  Any  other  little  suggestions  on  development  ? The 
smallest  favours  thankfully  received,  larger  oues  in  pro- 
portion. 

A.  See,  here  is  Miss  Aurora  Cynthia  de  Brown.  I shall 
make  two  negatives  of  her:  one  in  her  pretty  black  velvet 
hat  and  feather  and  cloak,  and  the  other  in  her  white  dress 
and  laces.  Now,  if  I use  the  same  developer  in  both  Cases,  1 
must  give  twice  the  exposure  in  the  black  suit. 

.V.  That’s  what  I should  have  done;  but,  gathering  from 
what  you  have  said  just  now,  I suppose  I had  better  give 
nearly  the  same  time,  and  modify  my  developer. 

A.  Assuredly.  In  order  to  get  fine  detail  in  white 
drapery,  give  a full  exposure  and  use  your  developer  rather 
weak  ; keep  your  wits  about  you,  and  do  not  over-develop  ; 
and  when  she  sits  in  her  black  suit  strengthen  your  iron, 
and  “ look  sharp.” 

M.  Good  ; I’ll  try  it. 


®0rmpni)nicf‘. 

THE  GRAPIIOUENIC. 

Sir, — When  I ventured  to  point  out  what  I considered 
defects  in  a new  and  mucli  lauded  system,  1 little  expected  to 
ho  assailed,  unless  by  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
Graphogenic,  and  must  beg  the  favour  of  a word  in  defence, 
although  I dislike  occupying  so  much  valuable  space  in  your 
pages  on  a matter  that  has  become  somewhat  personal. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  more  than  once  objected  to  my  adopting  a 
nom  de  plume.  Did  I make  an  attack  upon  him,  1 should  sign 
my  name  in  full.  As  I have  seen  him  but  once,  when  ho  veiy 
kindly  explained  his  Patent  Printing-Frame,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  animus  against  him,  and  it  does  not  exist  as  “ Justice  ” 
insinuates.  I cried  out  against  the  high  price  Mr.  Edwards 
charged  for  his  Patent  Frames,  and  he  soon  after  gave  up  the 
two  guineas  for  licence  to  use  them.  1 look  upon  that  as  a 
recognition  of  the  justness  of  my  complaint,  and  not  in  the 
light  of  a defeat.  .Neither  Mr.  Edwards  nor  his  partisans 
attempt  to  deny  the  defects  I point  out  in  the  Graphogenic,  but, 
like  so  many  bulls,  blindly  charge  at  me. 

Mr.  Edwards  asks  me  if  I have  tried  his  new  developer,  or 
want  to  break  a lance  with  him?  “ Justice  ” says  it  is  W'rong 
o point  out  objectionable  features  in  anything  new,  forsooth, 
because  of  the  loss  to  the  patentee  (!),  and  if  1 dont  like  it  I 
can  let  it  alone.  “ W.  L.”  fails  to  be  funny,  and  wants  a 
description  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  my  invention.  “ Scru- 
tator ” is  simply  coarse  and  offensive. 

Now,  I do  not  want  to  break  lances  with  nnybo  ly ; but  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  those  who  propose  to  “ Graphogenicato,”  I 
beg  to  offer  an  “ idea”  which  may  be  new.  and  will  do  away 
with  one  of  the  defects  I alluded  to.  Have  a slight  frame  of 
suitable  size  made,  with  a sliding  plate  of  glass  for  a cover  ; in 
the  centre  of  this  plate  drill  a hole  of  sufficient  size  to  pour  the 
collodion  through  on  to  the  cleaned  plate  beneath,  the  surplus 
collodion  running  into  a reservoir  at  ono  corner  ; the  frame, 
with  plate,  is  now  placed  over  the  india-rubber  bath,  the  plate 
dropped  into  its  placo,  and  sensitized  in  the  usual  way  before 
transferring  to  the  dark  slide. 

If  “ W.  L.”  has  experimented  long  and  largely  with  tents,  and 
has  been  a dry-plate  man  for  twenty  years,  his  experience 
would  be  valuable  to  many  of  your  readers  who,  like  myself,  too 
poor  to  pay  for  expensive  tents  which  do  not  meet  our  wants, 
set  about  making  one  for  ourselves.  I do  not  claim  any  superi- 
ority for  iny  “ bantling,”  but  1 have  got  what  1 cannot  get  at  a 


photographic  warehouse.  Rather  than  stagger,  loaded  like  a 
porter,  with  a 10  by  8 or  12  by  10  camera  and  “ Graphogenic  ” 
one  mile,  I would  wheel  my  apparatus,  with  its  conveniences, 
five  miles. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Ingenio. 


KEEPING  PLATES  MOIST  AFTER  DEVELOPMENT. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  have  the  kindness,  in  your  “ Answers 
to  Correspondents  ” in  next  week’s  News,  to  inform  me  what 
your  Indian  portraitist,  in  p.  206  of  this  week’s  News,  refers  to 
when  he  speaks  of  '•  Robinson’s  delightful  process,  the  syrup?” 
I cannot  quite  make  out  whether,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the 
writer  uses  the  svrup  as  a preservative  before  exposure,  or 
whether  it  is  applied  after  exposure  and  development,  to  keep 
the  plate  moist  for  intensifying  after  it  is  brought  home.  I 
suspect  that  a solution  of  vinegar  and  treacle  boiled  together 
would  answer  extremely  well  as  an  application  to  plates  after 
development  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  Graphogenic  Apparatus,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  film  moist  by  the  use  of  a 
metallic  box.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  better  to  employ 
a boiled  solution  of  loaf  sugar,  with  a dose  of  strong,  colourless 
acetic  acid,  as  likely  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
silver  in  the  film,  which  the  application  of  the  more  impure 
saccharine  matter  might  possess. 

I have  very  great  faith  indeed  in  Edwards’s  Graphogenic 
invention,  the  action  of  which  1 am  going  immediately  to  test 
by  actual  work. — Yours  very  faithfully,  W.  L. 

[The  allusion  in  question  is  to  the  use  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  golden  syrup  (molasses)  and  water  applied  to  the  plate 
alter  development,  ft  at  once  arrests  development,  and  keeps 
the  plate  in  good  condition  for  subsequent  intensification  and 
fixing.  The  action  of  molasses  in  regard  to  reduction  is  of  a 
singularly  retarding  nature  ; added  to  the  iron  developer  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  restrainers  we  know.— Ed.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITHOUT  DARK  ROOM. 

Dear  Sir,— I find  by  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  upon 
a new  apparatus  for  working  the  wet  process  without  a tent, 
that  we  have  been  working  in  the  same  direction.  The  con- 
trivance I use  is  similar  to  Mr.  Edwards’s  in  principle,  but 
widely  different  in  detail.  The  idea  struck  me  nine  years  ago 
through  a friend  in  trouble.  He  had  a commission  for  a picture 
larger  than  he  had  a bath  to  excite  the  plate  in.  He  came  to 
me  to  know  whether  I had  got  one.  I had  not.  A thought 
struck  me  that  he  might  do  it  in  the  tray  he  used  for  exciting 
pajier  in.  I told  him  to  try  it.  He  did  so  to  his  satisfaction, 
so  he  told  me. 

I then  thought  of  turning  the  idea  to  account  for  out-door 
work.  I made  a dish  or  tray  of  wood,  and  one  to  fit  over  it  to 
hold  the  plate,  and  to  serve  for  a dark  slide  as  well.  1 thought 
I had  made  a great  discovery.  So  I had,  so  tar  ; but  I then 
found  I wanted  the  principal  part,  which  was  a tray  to  develop 
the  picture  in.  I made  one  ; and  when  I went  to  develop  the 
picture  I was  in  a fog,  for  I could  not  see  when  it  was  developed 
enough.  I tried  to  find  something  so  that  I could  see,  but  could 
not  succeed,  so  I laid  it  by,  and  tried  several  schemes  quite 
different  to  the  first  one,  but  with  the  same  result ; so  I gave  it 
up  for  three  or  four  years,  but  still  believed  it  was  to  be  done. 

I tried  several  times  after  that,  but  could  not  find  out  what  1 
wanted,  so  I laid  it  by  again,  and  other  things  occupied  my 
attention,  and  I quite  forgot  all  about  it  until  I saw  a con- 
trivance by  Mr.  Barrett,  which  brought  it  to  my  mind  again. 

I worked  my  brain  again  to  no  purpose,  so  I laid  it  by  again, 
but  still  kept  thinking,  till  at  last  I saw  the  very  thing  I wanted 
in  the  Photographic  News,  which  made  my  heart  leap  for 
joy.  It  was  a description  of  a developing  trav  with  a glass 
bottom  bv  Mr.  England,  for  which  I heartily  thank  him,  as  he 
was  the  means  of  pulling  me  out  of  the  mire  which  I had  been 
floundering  in  so  long.  _ 

I should  have  sent  a description  of  it  at  the  time,  but  being 
called  away  I havo  had  no  opportunity  since  of  doing  so ; and 
now  Mr.  Edwards  has  got  his  out  and  patented  I do  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  he  may  think  I took  the  idea  from  bis,  and  want 
to  do  him  an  injury  by  infringement  upon  his  rights.  I liavo 
not  seen  his,  nor  heard  of  it  till  I saw  the  article  in  the  News. 
My  only  object  is  to  help  others,  if  l ean,  without  doing  any 
harm.  If  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  in 
the  correspondence  column  you  will  oblige  your  humble  ser- 
vant  E.  Marsham. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a detailed  description,  if  possible, 
with  diagrams,  of  our  correspondents  contrivance,  and  we  cau 
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then  bettor  form  an  opinion.  If  it  bo  tho  same  as  that  of  Mr 
Edwards,  even  with  admitted  priority  of  invention,  it  would 
infringe  the  patent.— Ed.] 


D meetings  of  Stooetiw. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  tho  evening  of  Tues- 
day, the9thinst.,  Mr.  J.  Glaisheb,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  of  Wick,  was  duly  elected  a member 
ot  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  announced  with  regret  the  continued  illness 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  consequent  indefinite  delay  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  paper  on  the  carbon  process. 

Lord  Lindsay  exhibited  the  ingenious  apparatus  attached 
to  his  telescope  for  exposure  of  a number  of  plates  in  succes- 
sion to  the  image  of  the  sun  during  the  eclipse. 

After  some  conversation,  and  a vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  B.A.,  read  a paper  on  the  Heliotypo 
Printing  Process,  which  was  identical  with  that  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  (see  p.  22 1 ).  A number  of  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited,  illustrating  tho  capacities  of  the  process,  and  the 
mode  of  printing  was  practically  demonstrated,  prints  in  differ- 
ent stages  being  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  members.  A . 
print  with  little  half-tone,  but  vigorous  blacks  and  whites,  as 
produced  by  a stiff'  ink  ; a print  with  much  half-tone,  but  no 
vigour,  produced  by  rolling  only  with  thin  ink;  and  then  a per- 
fect print,  rolled  with  both  inks,  gave  much  interest  to  members. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Bedford  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  produco  a set- 
off on  a stone,  in  order  to  produce  tint  stones  for  prints  in  two 
or  three  tints,  as  such  a capacity  would  give  the  process  great  j 
value  for  certain  kinds  of  reproductions. 

Mr.  Edwards  replied  that  all  facilities  of  that  kind  possessed  j 
by  lithography  were  available  with  the  process. 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  a vote  of  thanks,  the 
Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  presented  examples 
for  distribution  with  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  that  each 
member  present  would  also  be  presented  with  a specimen. 

The  Chairman  also  called  attention  to  some  fine  cameo 
vignettes  by  Mr.  G.  Hooper,  and  to  the  specimens  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  around  the 
walls.  He  also  called  attention  to  a number  of  useful  contri- 
vances for  aiding  manipulation,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whiting. 

Dr.  Mann  exhibited  a very  beautiful  negativo  of  the  Pleiades 
and  other  stars,  obtained  by  Mr.  Rutherford.  Some  interesting 
details  of  tho  star  photographs  of  Mr.  Rutherford  will  bo  found  , 
in  Dr.  Vogel’s  recent  articlos  in  our  pages  on  astronomical 
photography  in  America. 

After  -some  votes  of  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 
o 

Mil  i«  the  Stubia. 

Another  Use  for  Photographs.— During  a recent  parlia- 
mentary debate  on  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill,  Mr.  Scour- 
field,  in  opposing  it,  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  genuineness 
.of  petitions  sent  to  tho  llouso,  professed  to  be  signed  by  women 
desirous  of  votes.  “As  a moans  of  testing  whether  the  women 
of  England  really  wisliod  for  the  power  of  voting,  he  would 
suggest — and  commend  the  suggestion  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — that  every  person  signing  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women 
should  be  instructed  to  accompany  the  signature  with  a photo- 
graphic portrait,  and  that  Mr.  Darwin  or  Professor  Owen,  who 
could  distinguish  the  sex  of  animals  from  very  trifling  signs, 
should  bo  retained  to  decido  from  an  examination  of  the  pic- 
tures as  to  the  sex  of  the  person  represented,  tor  ho  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  manv  of  the  signatories  were  not  women, 
but  men  in  women’s  clothing  (laughter).” 

Enlarged  and  Reproduced  Negatives. — Wo  have  just 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pickering  with  three  very  perfect 
photographs,  which  very  excellently  illustrate  the  value  of  his 
method  of  reproducing  and  enlarging  negatives,  described  in 
our  last  Year  Book.  The  subject  is  an  alto-relievo  of  the 
Ascension  of  Christ,  and  is  admirably  photographed ; the 
original  being  G inches  square,  anothci  is  10  inches  by 
10  inches,  and  another  12  by  12  inches ; and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  detect  a trace  of  deterioration  or  lack  of  excellence 
of  any  kind  in  cither  of  tho  onlargod  reproductions. 


^0  fcmgouimtk 

A Constant  Subscriber. — The  size  of  the  mount  for  the  Victoria 
card  is  5 inches  by  3J  inches.  The  size  of  the  print  is  4$  by  3 
inches,  and  that  is,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  cutting-glass.  The 
margin  round  the  print  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  sides  and  top,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  A saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  will  produce  crystals  if  a portion  of  the  water  is 
evaporated,  or  if  the  weather  becomes  cold,  as  the  solvent  power 
of  the  water  is  less  at  a low  temperature  than  at  a high  tempera- 
ture. The  presence  of  a few  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
is  satisf  actor)’,  as  indicating  that  the  solution  is  saturated.  The 
addition  o f a little  more  water  will  readily  dissolve  the  crystals. 

1871.— Use  a collodion  with  good  body,  containing  very  little  bro- 
mide, and  sufficiently  long  kept  to  acquire  the  colour  of  pale 
sherry  ; develop  with  a 10-grain  iron  solution  containing  a little 
gelatine;  and  intensify  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  If,  after 
fixation,  you  require  greater  density,  apply  a 10-grain  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  wash,  and  apply  a l -grain  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  You  will  generally  acquire  intensity  enough  by 
these  means  to  give  a vivid  black-and-white  print.  Should  you 
desire  still  further  density,  you  may  use  pyro  and  silver  again, 
after  tho  iodide  solution.  2.  Only  resort  to  boiling  down  a bath 
after  neutralizing  and  sunning  have  failed. 

Alt. — An  acetate  bath  should  always  be  mixed  a day  or  two  before 
it  is  used.  If  used  at  once  it  is  not  only  apt  to  bleach,  but  also  to 
produce  a factitious  appearance  of  toning,  which  disappears  when 
the  print  is  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath. 

W.  Faussett. — Your  gold  toning  bath  made  with  vinegar  instead 
of  water  cannot  be  used  with  advantage.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  add  protosulphate  of  iron  to  reduco  the  gold,  wash  the  black 
precipitate  of  gold  which  will  be  thrown  down,  and  then  reconvert 
it  into  chloride  by  means  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

A.  Reeves,  referring  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Jeffryes  in  relation  to 
“ scroll  portraits,”  admits  his  priority  of  suggestion,  but  thinks 
that  the  crude  suggestion  docs  not  constitute  “working  out  an 
idea.”  As  both  gentlemen  have  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
method,  any  relative  disparagement  of  each  other’s  efforts  is  not 
desirable. 

R.  M.  1). — Tho  exposure  for  a collodion  positive  need  not  be  so 
long  as  for  a negative,  but  the  chief  difference  is  in  tho  modo  of 
development.  For  the  positive  it  is  desirable  to  add  a little  nitric 
acid  as  well  as  acetic  acid.  A solution  containing 

Protosulphatc  of  iron 15  grains 

Acetic  acid  15  minims 

Nitric  acid  1 minim 

to  an  ounce  of  water  will  answer  well.  The  development  must 
not  bo  continued  nearly  so  long  as  for  a negative,  but  stopped,  and 
the  solution  washed  away  tho  moment  the  details  have  become 
visible.  Fixing  with  cyanide  is  preferable  to  fixing  with  hypo- 
sulphite. We  prefer  d irk  velvet  for  the  backing  ; black  varnish 
gives  a less  pleasing  effect.  Crystal  varnish,  made  by  dissolving 
gum  dammar  in  benzole,  answers  well  for  varnishing  positives. 

C.  E.  F. — We  arc  quite  familiar  with  the  difficulty  you  describe, 
but  the  steps  you  have  taken  to  surmount  it  are  precisely  the  oppo- 
site  to  those  required.  Instead  of  reducing  the  activity  of  your 
developer,  you  need  to  increase  it.  With  an  active  developer  rc- 
duetu'n  commences  at  the  moment  of  contact ; with  a developer 
containing  excess  of  restrainer  the  development  does  not  commence 
rapidly.  Tho  sweep  of  the  solution  on  tho  plate  drives  away  a 
portion  of  the  free  nitrate  before  development  commences,  and  so 
leaves  the  placo  upon  which  the  solution  was  poured  thinner, 
having  been  robbed  cf  a portion  of  its  froc  silver.  Certain  kinds 
of  collodion  are  moro  liable  to  this  defect  than  others,  but  by  the 
use  of  a newly  mixed  developer  of  15  grains  of  protosulphate  and 
15  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water,  anil  care  in  throwing 
the  solution  over  the  plate  gently,  these  stains  may  generally  be 
avoided.  If  you  use  a flat  glass  dish  for  development,  like  that 
recently  described  by  Mr.  England,  you  at  once  escape  all  diffi- 
culty. A vertical  bath  may  be  used,  but  the  flat  dish  is  better, 
and  admits  of  the  use  of  a small  proportion  of  solution  fresh  for 
each  plate. 

T.  B.  IIutton. — We  aro  glad  that  you  find  tho  ridge-roof  studio, 
built  and  arranged  ns  we  have  so  often  recommended,  so  successful. 
Tho  examples  of  portraiture  cnelosod  aro  very  good.  The  ques- 
tion how  far  good  photographs  need  retouching,  or  how  far  they 
may  be  improved  by  retouching,  is  a wide  one.  As  a rule,  a littlo 
skiiful  retouching  by  a capable  artist  will  render  a photograph 
more  pleasing  without  being  less  truthful.  It  may  not  need  re- 
touching, but  it  may  be  improved  by  it.  Bad  and  unskilful 
retouching,  nnd  all  excess  of  retouching,  which  works  out  nil 
trnccs  of  life  nnd  nature,  a kind  of  retouching  which  is  only  too 
prevalent,  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  destroying  all  tho  truth  of 
photography,  and  not  substituting  tho  truth  of  art. 

Several  communications  in  type  are  compelled  to  stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 
Notwithstanding  that  much  has  been  writien  on  the  subject 
of  copyright  in  photographic  portraiture,  and  that  the 
question  has  been  repeatedly  raised  in  courts  of  law,  con- 
siderable misapprehension  and  uncertainty  seem  to  prevail 
as  to  the  actual  law  on  the  subject.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  we  can  determine  the  question  in  all  its  bearings 
with  anything  like  absolute  certainty,  as  the  wording  of  the 
statute  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  clumsy  and  ambiguous  to 
admit  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.  On  one 
or  two  points  of  impjrtance  to  photographic  portraitists  it 
is,  in  our  estimation,  however,  tolerably  clear,  notwithstand- 
ing the  misconceptions  which  prevail.  We  shall  very 
briefly  state  our  view  of  the  matter. 

The  misapprehensions  to  which  we  allude  are  various. 
The  first  we  shall  mention  is  a singular  one.  A correspond- 
ent sends  us  a letter  he  has  received,  and  asks  our  opinion 
as  to  the  dictum  it  contains.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ 2nd  May,  1871. 

“ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  29th  ult.,  I maintain 
that,  by  the  universal  custom  of  the  trade  of  photography,  the 
person  photographed  has  no  special  property  in  the  negative, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  photographer  ; consequently 
he  is  justified  in  supplying  from  such  negative  any  number  of 
photographs  to  any  number  of  disinterested  parties.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  affirm,  we  imagine,  that  the  con- 
clusion here  expressed  is  utterly  erroneous.  That  the  nega- 
tive is  the  property  of  the  photographer  we  unhesitatingly 
maintain  ; but  that  he  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  supply  prints 
to  other  persons  than  the  sitter  without  the  consent  of  the 
sitter  is  manifestly  opposed  at  once  to  equity  and  common 
sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  such  a course  ; nor  can  we  define 
the  exact  legal  risks  involved  ; but  it  is  probable  there  is 
more  than  one  remedy  for  the  sitter  in  case  the  photo- 
grapher sells  his  portrait  without  his  permission.  In  our 
view,  no  copyright  is  obtained  by  either  photographer  or 
sitter  in  the  ordinary  transaction  of  the  business  of  a photo- 
graphic portraitist.  A copyright  in  a photographic  portrait 
can  only  be  acquired  under  special  circumstances  not  gene- 
rally existing,  but  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently.  The 
sitter  has,  it  has  been  alleged,  a property  at  common  law  in 
his  own  face,  and,  we  presume,  in  the  design  thereof ; in 
which  case  he  could  maintain  an  action  against  the  photo- 
grapher for  disposing  of  copies  of  that  face  without  his  per- 
mission. The  photographer  is,  moreover,  entrusted  with  a 
photographic  copy,  in  the  form  of  the  negative,  of  the 
sitter’s  semblance,  for  a special  purpose,  and  any  use  of  that 
negative  for  other  purposes  would  constitute  a breach 
of  trust  for  which  the  photographer  could  be  rendered 
amenable. 

But  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a copyright  in 


a photographic  portrait  can  be  acquired.  The  copyright  in 
a photographic  portrait  commissioned  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner can  be  acquired  by  either  photographer  or  sitter  by  the 
simple  process  of  an  agreement  or  assignment  in  writing. 
Without  such  written  agreement  we  hold  that  no  copyright 
is  acquired  by  either  party  in  the  photographic  portrait  as 
usually  commissioned.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  reads  as 
follows  : — 

The  author,  being  a British  subject,  or  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown,  of  every  original  painting,  drawing,  and 
photograph  which  shall  be  or  shall  have  been  made  either  in  the 
British  dominions  or  elsewhere,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  sold  or 
disposed  of  before  the  commencement  of  this  act,  and  his  assigns,  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  copying,  engraving,  reproducing, 
and  multiplying  such  painting  or  drawing,  and  the  design  thereof, 
or  such  photograph,  and  the  negative  thereof,  by  any  moans,  and  of 
any  size,  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  author,  and  seven 
years  after  his  death,  provided  that  when  any  painting  or  drawing, 
or  the  negative  of  any  photograph,  shall,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  shall  bo  made  or 
executed  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a good  or  valuablo 
consideration,  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  of  or  making  or 
executing  the  same  shall  not  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  unless  it 
be  expressly  reserved  to  him  by  agreement  in  writing,  signed  at  or 
before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition,  by  the  vendee  or  assignee 
of  such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a photograph,  or 
by  the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  so  made  or 
executed,  but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  vendee  or  assignee  of 
such  painting  or  drawing,  or  of  such  negative  of  a photograph,  or  to 
the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  have  been  made  or 
executed ; nor  shall  the  vendee  or  asignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  any 
such  copyright  unless,  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition, 
an  agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing 
of  tho  same,  or  by  his  agent  duly  authorized,  shall  have  been  made 
to  that  effect. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  the  sentence  which 
we  have  placed  in  italics  gives  the  copyright  to  the  vendee, 
or  to  the  person  on  whose  behalf  the  portrait  is  executed, 
without  any  written  assignment,  and,  hence,  that  the  copy- 
right rests  in  the  sitter  ; but  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
negatived  by  the  closing  sentences  of  the  section,  which 
state  that  the  vendee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  copyright 
except  by  an  agreement  in  writing.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  any  case  the  sitter  would  not  be 
entitled  to  tho  copyright,  unless  he  purchased  the  negative 
as  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  And  further, 
to  secure  the  copyright  to  the  sitter,  even  if  he  were  entitled 
to  it,  he  must  comply  with  the  registration  conditions, 
which  not  one  sitter  in  ten  thousand  would  dream  of. 
Under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  photographic  por- 
traiture without  written  agreement  or  registration,  we  main- 
tain, then,  that  no  copyright  exists. 

But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a copyright  is  ob- 
tained by  the  photographer  without  any  agreement  or 
assignment  whatever.  The  author  of  any  original  painting, 
drawing,  or  photograph,  pioduced,  not  as  a commission, 
but  by  bis  own  choice,  acquires  an  exclusive  property  or 
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copyright  of  the  design  therein,  and  he  retains  this  until 
he  for  the  first  time  sells  it,  and  in  the  case  of  the  photo- 
graph, he  retains  it  until  he  for  the  first  time  sells  the  nega- 
tive, as  the  statute  expressly  provides.  This  being  so,  we 
are  distinctly  at  issue  with  the  views  maintained  by  Mr. 
Cunnington  in  a letter  on  another  page.  He  affirms  that 
in  a recent  case  of  alleged  piracy,  Mr.  Tannt,  the  photo- 
grapher, had  no  copyright  in  his  photograph  of  the  Oxford 
boat  crew,  because  no  written  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  crew  had  been  entered  into.  But  if  the  crew,  as 
was  doubtless  the  case,  sat  to  Mr.  Taunt  at  his  request,  then 
assignment  or  agreement  in  writing  was  in  no  sense  neces- 
sary, any  more  than  would  be  the  agreement  of  the  artist’s 
model  sitting  for  a painting.  The  photograph  was  not 
commissioned  by  the  crew,  hut  produced  by  the  photo- 
grapher for  his  own  purposes,  and  the  copyright  rests  in 
him  until  he  disposes  of  the  negative.  The  observation  of 
Mr.  Lewis  was,  therefore,  no  non  sequitur,  but  a bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact.  The  case  of  Col.  Burke  has  no  bearing  on 
that  of  Mr.  Taunt,  as  he  did  not  sit  to  the  photographer  for 
the  photographers  own  purposes.  Neither  would  the  Oxford 
crew,  or  any  of  them,  have  any  right,  we  apprehend,  as  Mr. 
Cunnington  suggests,  to  prevent  the  further  publication  of 
the  group.  The  supposed  case  of  Mr.  Cunnington  would 
not  apply.  If  Mr.  Cyanide,  being  commissioned  to  take  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Blank,  produced,  besides  the  commissioned 
portrait,  another  negative  to  use  for  his  own  purposes,  he  | 
would  subject  himself  to  legal  action,  the  form  of  which,  as  a | 
layman,  we  need  not  discuss.  Such  conduct  would,  moreover, 
be  a manifest  breach  of  trust,  which,  independently  of  its 
legal  risks,  would  so  thoroughly  ruin  the  reputation  and  con- 
nection of  any  portraitist,  that  it  is  scarcely  a contingency  j 
sufficiently  probable  to  consider. 

The  notion  that  a celebrated  person  sitting  to  a photo- 
grapher consitutes  a valuable  consideration  in  the  sense  held  i 
by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  and  argued  by  Mr.  Merriman,  j 
appears  t«  us  to  be  the  sheerest  nonsense.  The  considera-  I 
tion  as  m.ntioned  in  the  Act  is  the  equivalent  of  payment. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  therefore,  payment  for  what  ? 
If  there  be  no  commission  or  purchase,  there  can  be  no  pay-  ' 
ment.  If  the  royal  duke,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  boat-crew,  sit 
to  the  photographer  at  the  request  of  the  photographer,  and 
for  his  purposes,  there  is  nothing  for  any  of  them  to  pay  for,  ! 
and  therefore  their  sitting  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  substi- 
tute or  equivalent  for  any  payment,  If  the  royal  duke,  or 
M.P..  or  boat-crew  applied  to  the  photographer  for  a num-  1 
ter  of  portraits,  and  offered  as  payment  to  sit,  and  to  enter  I 
into  an  agreement  assigning  the  copyright  of  such  portraits,  ! 
then  the  sitting  might  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  valuable  j 
consideration  mentioned  by  the  statute;  but  where  the  sitting  i 
is  made  at  the  request  of  the  photographer,  and  for  his  own  I 
purposes,  it  is  clear  that  the  notion  of  treating  the  sitting  as  J 
a consideration  is,  pace  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  and  Mr.  I 
Merriman,  utterly  absurd. 

The  motives  of  the  Oxford  crew  or  of  other  distinguished 
persons  in  sitting  at  the  request  of  photographers  for  por- 
traits for  publication  scarcely  affect  the  question  in  any 
way,  legally  or  morally.  If  the  photographer  attain  his 
copyright  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute, 
the  intentions  of  the  sitter  as  to  the  steps  the  photographer 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  in  vindicating  his  copyright  do  not 
affect  the  question.  Nor  if  the  conditions  of  the  statute  are 
not  complied  with,  will  good-will  on  the  part  of  sitter  make  I 
the  copyright  valid.  But  if  the  sitter  possessed  the  power, 
which  Mr.  Cunnington  suggests  that  eminent  persons  fancy  { 
they  have,  of  ordering  the  sale  of  a portrait  to  cease  at  any 
time  they  think  fit,  they  might  do  the  photographer 
serious  injustice,  and  cause  him  serious  loss.  The  contin- 
gencies, however,  to  which  sitters,  photographers,  or  pirates 
are  subject,  only  affect  the  question  so  far  as  they  com- 
municate additional  importance  to  a clear  understanding  of 
the  matter.  If  photographers  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Taunt 
have  a copyright  without  written  agreement  with  any  one 
in  photographs  which  they  produce  uncommissioned,  solely  I 
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for  their  own  purposes,  the  consequences  of  infringing  such 
copyright,  as  must  the  consequences  of  all  law  breaking, 
rest  on  the  heads  of  the  law  breakers,  and  it  is  cruel  kind- 
ness to  attempt  to  make  the  pirates  believe  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  the  capricious  decisions  of  incompetent  magis- 
trates. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  appears  that  he 
voluntarily  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  law  by  selling  a 
print  about  the  copyright  of  which  he  was  uncertain,  the 
only  information  on  the  subject  being  derived  from  a boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  whose  parents  had  been  convicted  of 
piracy.  Mr.  Cunnington  sympathises  with  the  pirates 
because  he  believes  the  law  is  strained  to  oppose  them. 
We  sympathise  with  them  so  far  as  they  are  poor,  ignorant, 
and  sorely  tempted,  but  not  where,  without  the  excuse  of 
ignorance  and  poverty,  they  voluntarily  run  risk  of  breakiug 
the  law  and  defrauding  the  honest  trader. 


A NOVEL  NITRATE  BATH. 

A XEGATrvE  nitrate  bath  of  a very  novel  and  curious  charac- 
ter is  described  in  the  letter  of  our  esteemed  American 
correspondent.  Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  has  forwarded  to  him 
a large  negative,  the  plate  for  which  was  excited  in  a nitrate 
bath  containing  only  fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
each  ounce  of  water.  This  is,  of  course,  an  unusually  weak 
solution  for  a negative  bath,  but  the  especial  novelty  does 
not  consist  in  this  fact.  The  negative  bath  is,  as  our  readers 
know,  rarely  employed  of  a strength  less  than  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce;  but  we  have  known  cases  in  which  an  old 
bath  which  has  been  kept  in  successful  working  for  some 
time  has  been  found,  on  careful  testing,  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a strength  of  eight  grains.  But  the  startling 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Black’s  bath  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
contained  not  less  than  fifteen  ounces  of  nitric  acid  in  five 
gallons  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  or  about  half  as  much 
nitric  acid  as  nitrate  of  silver.  Col.  Stuart  Wortlcy 
described  a bath  for  producing  instantaneous  pictures 
in  which  he  employed  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  to 
each  ounce  of  silver  solution;  but  Mr.  Black’s  bath 
contains  more  than  four  times  that  proportion.  In 
the  old  days  of  collodion  positives,  we  remember  a 
bath  being  recommended  for  use  with  a highly  bromized 
collodion  containing  four  minims  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  ounce  of  solution.  In  using  more  than  double  that 
proportion  Mr.  Black  discards  bromides,  and  uses  a chloride 
in  the  collodion,  in  what  proportion,  or  in  what  relation  to 
iodide,  is  not  slated.  The  claims  made  lor  this  new  formula 
are,  that  it  gives  equally  good  or  better  results,  and  works 
more  quickly  than  the  usual  method  with  a forty-grain  bath 
without  excess  of  acid,  and  the  deposit  of  silver,  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  is  stated  to  be  finer  than 
that  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Mr.  Black  is  an 
exceedingly  skilful  and  thoroughly  experienced  photo- 
grapher, whose  dictum  is  of  value  in  relation  to  any  novelty 
he  may  recommend.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for 
further  development  of  this  novel  style  of  working. 

o 

OBITUARY.— SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  UERSCHEL,  BART. 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Herschel  removes  one  of  the  group 
of  philosophers  to  whom  photography  owes  its  birth.  Con- 
temporaneously with  Daguerre  and  Talbot  he  was  experi- 
menting in  the  production  of  sun-pictures,  and  was  the  un- 
doubted discoverer  of  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  a 
fixing  agent.  In  January,  1839,  before  the  publication  of 
the  experiments  of  either  Daguerre  or  Talbot,  Sir  John 
Herschel  produced  a camera  image  of  his  telescope  on  paper 
prepared  with  carbonate  of  silver,  and  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  “ This,”  Sir  John  observes,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
us,  “ was,  I believe,  the  first  picture  ever  fixed  from  an 
optical  image  ever  taken  in  this  country  ; at  least,  I have 
heard  of  none  earlier.”  His  first  experiments  with  the 
hyposulphites  as  solvents  of  the  salts  of  silver  were  published 
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in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  in  January,  1819. 
Throughout  tho  whole  of  his  long  scientific  career  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  devoted  himself  ardently  to  every  form  of  re- 
search connected  with  the  physical  laws  upon  the  operation 
of  which  photography  is  based  ; and  besides  valuable  theo- 
retical contributions  on  the  science  of  light,  he  has  added  to 
photography  many  practical  processes.  Various  of  these 
(classed,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  under  various  head-, 
amongst  which  we  may  name  the  cyanotypc,  the  chryso- 
type,  the  amphitype,  and  other  processes),  although  not 
now  applied  in  their  original  form,  have  furnished  the  bases 
of  operations  in  general  use.  In  bis  early  experiments  he 
discovered  that  the  range  of  substances  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  sun’s  rays  was  much  more  extensive  than  had  been 
imagined,  and  expressed  a conviction  that  the  idea  asso- 
ciated with  photography  consisted  no  longer  in  “an  insu- 
lated and  anomalous  affection  of  certain  salts  of  silver  or 
gold,  but  one  which,  doubtless,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  pervades  all  nature."  To  mention  the  specific  facts 
of  photography  associated  with  the  labours  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  would  involve  the  writrng  of  a full  memoir  of  his 
life;  we  may  mention,  however,  that  to  him  was  duo  the 
discovery  of  the  extreme  heating  and  actinic  rays  of  the 
spectrum  beyond  the  red  and  the  violet ; to  him  was  due 
the  first  use  of  glass  plates  in  photography  ; and  the  varied 
range  of  iron  processes,  llo  experimented  largely  in  the 
production  of  photographic  images  in  natural  colours,  and 
with  some  success.  One  of  his  latest  contributions  to  photo- 
graphic literature  was  a communication  which  lie  addressed 
to  this  journal  upon  this  subject,  in  which,  without  ex- 
pressing a disbelief  in  its  possibility  .as  a fact  of  any  prac- 
tical value,  he  furnishes  an  illustration  of  his  idea  of  its 
difficulty.  He  remarks  : — 

“The  problem  of  chromo-photography  here  presented 
may  be  likened  to  that  offered  to  the  decipherer  who  should 
be  called  on  to  discover  the  purport  of  a succession  of  letters 
which,  interpreted  by  their  proper  key,  should  land  him, 
not  in  an  intelligible  grammatically  constructed  and  ortho- 
graphically  spelt  English  document,  but  in  tho  same  docu- 
ment concealed  in  another  cipher  equally  or  more  difficult, 
and  requiring  to  be  read  by  its  own  proper  key,  which  need 
not  of  necessity  be  that  of  the  first  cipher."  Accompanying 
this  communication  Sir  John  forwarded  a cryptographic 
puzzle  to  test  the  ingenuity  of  our  readers. 

Few  men  have  occupied  a higher  position  as  a scientific 
philosopher  than  Sir  John  Herschel.  At  onco  an  original 
investigator  in  a large  range  of  physical  sciences,  and  an 
expounder  luminous  and  popular,  but  never  superficial, 
his  impress  upon  his  age  will  never  be  effaced,  nor  his 
place  readily  filled.  Probably  no  man  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  scienceof  photography  as  he,  his  interest  con- 
tinuing from  the  earliest  days  of  the  art  to  the  last  days  of 
the  philosopher.  He  died,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours, 
on  the  lltli  instant,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our  Exhibition — Concerning  Hydrate  of  Chloral — 

Nitric  Acid  instead  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Our  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  June,  is  now 
absorbing  more  attention  than  anything  else,  and  great  pre- 
parations arc  being  made  to  have  a most  interesting  and 
profitable  time.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs, chemicals,  and  apparatus,  which  we  expect  will 
crowd  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  country,  and  where  we 
hope  to  see  England  well  represented,  there  will  be  two  of 
Prof.  Morton’s  inimitable  lectures  on  light ; a grand  lantern 
entertainment,  which  will  bring  into  use  a variety  of  lights 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  meetings  of  the  Association, 
aside  from  business  matters,  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the 
reading  of  scientific  papers  from  those  eminent  in  the  art, 
and  to  discussions  on  practical  topics ; the  Committee  on 
the  Progress  of  Photography  will  make  an  interesting  re- 
port ; and  the  Committee  on  the  Scovill  and  Holmes  Medals 


will  also  have  many  interesting  things  to  report.  Among 
the  matters  already  offered  to  tho  committee  in  competition 
for  tho  medals  is  a process  for  burning-in  on  glass  ; another 
for  producing  “ imperishable  ” photographs  on  porcelain  ; 
others  for  retouching  varnishes,  plate-holders,  backgrounds, 
Sic. ; all  of  which  aro  to  be  examined  for  their  value  as  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  photography.  The  wliolo  will  open 
with  a grand  pubfic  reception  ; and  to  all  wo  invito  our 
confreres  from  abroad,  promising  to  take  special  caro  of 
them  if  they  will  but  come.  We  are  confidently  expecting 
our  good  friend  tbe  Editor  of  the  News  as  our  guest. 

Concerning  Hydrate  of  Chloral. — You  havo  already  sug- 
gested the  use  of  this  compound  in  collodion  to  your 
readers.  With  us  we  find  it  most  effective  in  ferrotype  col- 
lodion, as  it  seems  to  impart  an  extra  brilliancy  to  ferrotypo 
pictures.  Mr.  David  Duncan  writes  me  concerning  it  as 
follows : — 

“ Recent  experiments  with  hydrate  of  chloral  in  collodion, 
as  suggested  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  a short  timo 
since,  have  been  so  far  satisfactory.  Dissolving  about  one 
per  cent.,  as  recommended  in  collodion,  certainly  increased 
the  sensitiveness,  although  not  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
A cadmium  collodion,  which  gave  pictures  slightly  veiled, 
yielded  clear  negatives  when  the  chloral  was  added,  without 
loss  of  sensitiveness.  It  dissolves  readily,  and  does  not 
leave  cloud  or  sediment.  It  imparts  also  an  extra  brilliancy 
to  ferrotypes,  and  does  not,  apparently,  affect  the  bath. 

“ The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  now  extensively  used  in  medi- 
cine, both  in  Europe  and  this  country  ; aud  although  dis- 
covered thirty  years  since  by  the  famous  German  chemist 
Liebig,  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  medical 
men,  &c.,  but  a very  short  time,  being  brought  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Berlin  for  the  first  time  June  2nd, 
1869.  It  results  from  the  action  of  chlorino  on  alcohol,  the 
latter  of  which  gives  up  five  of  its  six  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen to  the  former,  producing  five  equivalents  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  combines,  in  their  place,  with  three  equivalents  of 
the  chlorine  to  form  the  substance  we  write  of.  The  chango 
is  supposed  to  take  place  in  tho  following  manner  : — Tho 
alcohol  (C,llc02),  by  the  loss  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
becomes  aldehyde  (C4II402),  of  which  the  radical  acetylo 
(C4Hs)  gives  up  its  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  takes 
three  equivalents  of  chlorine,  forming  a new  radical  (C|C13), 
and  this,  combining  with  one  equivalent  of  tho  oxygen,  and 
with  the  remaining  equivalent,  each  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, form  chloral  (C40l:,0xll0),  or  a variety  of  aldehyde, 
in  which  the  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  of  the  radical 
aro  replaced  by  three  equivalents  of  chlorine. 

“ Anhydrous  chloral  is  an  oily,  pungent  fluid.  On 
standing  it  undergoes  decomposition,  aud  ultimately  becomes 
solid.  It  combines  with  water  to  form  the  crystalline 
hydrate,  therefore,  as  pure  chloral  readily  undergoes  decom- 
position, the  comparatively  staple  hydrate  is  the  form  in 
which  it  is  best  kept  for  use.  It  is  used  in  medicine  because 
it  is  an  excellent  anodyne  and  soporific,  equal,  in  these 
respects,  to  chloroform,  without  the  unpleasant  and  often 
inconvenient  local  irritation  produced  by  that  remedy.  For 
giving  a nervous  and  excited  photographer  a good  night’s 
rest  after  a hard  day’s  work  it  is  invaluable.  The  dose  is 
from  thirty  to  fifty  grains.” 

Nitric  Acid  instead  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — Here  is  a 
photographic  nut  for  you  to  crack.  It  has  just  come  to 
my  hands,  and  I have  not  had  the  time  to  try  it  yet.  It 
comes  from  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  photographers,  and 
is,  therefore,  worthy  of  trial.  I allude  to  Mr.  J.  \\  . Black, 
of  Boston,  who  says: — 

“ I send  you  a 11  by  14  negative,  made  to-day,  taken 
under  a not  very  favourable  light,  in  a silver  bath  containing 
only  15  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  1;>  ounces 
of  C.  P.  nitric  acid  to  five  gallons  of  solution.  Tho 
bath  has  been  in  use  one  week.  I use  no  bromine,  but 
chlorino  instead  in  my  collodion  ; found  it  to  make  as  good 
a negative  as  with  the  usual  amount  of  silver  of  40  grains 
to  tho  ounce,  and  worked  very  much  quicker.” 
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Mr.  Black  6ays  that  it  makes  a finer  deposit  of  silver, 
works  smoother  and  softer,  and  is  more  economical ; he  did 
not  see  the  use  of  so  much  silver  in  a bath  when  so  little 
was  used.  A few  years  ago  80  aud  90  grains  of  silver  were 
used  in  printing,  now  hardly  any  one  uses  over  40  grains. 
There  is  no  danger  of  getting  heavier  shadows  without 
bromine  in  collodion  if  the  proper  exposure  is  given. 

I submit  this  to  you,  and  shall  send  you  some  of  the 
results  presently. — Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  May  1 st,  1871.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ENLARGED  LANDSCAPES. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

I CANNOT  help  thinking  that  the  subject  of  large  photo- 
graphs, to  which  Mr.  Dunmore  called  attention  on  a recent 
occasion,  is  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  attain  to  very 
great  importance.  It  seems  to  me  such  a pity  that  the 
grand  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  which  is  so 
frequently  reproduced  in  stereoscopic  and  cabinet  pictures, 
should  not  be  rendered  in  a size  and  form  more  suited  to 
the  subject,  so  that  we  might  be  in  a position  to  form 
a fairer  and  more  true  conception  of  the  original  land- 
scape. The  tiny  sketches  of  this  kind  now  taken  are  all 
very  well  for  the  album  and  the  stereoscope ; but  the 
question  arises,  whether  we  cannot  obtain  pictures  of 
larger  dimensions,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  library 
or  dining  room,  aud  would  take  the  place  of  engravings 
that  now  usually  occupy  our  walls  ? Anyone  who  has 
viewed  one  and  the  same  photograph  in  its  original  size, 
and  then  enlarged  upon  a screen  by  the  solar  camera  or 
lime-light  apparatus,  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
very  marked  difference  exhibited  by  such  pictures ; the 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator  being  much 
grander  in  the  case  of  the  enlargement. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  urged  against 
the  production  of  these  monster  prints,  but  these  are,  I 
think,  for  the  most  part  to  be  avoided.  A special  appa- 
ratus for  enlarging  is  required,  as  also  a special  operator 
well  versed  in  his  work,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
in  this  branch  of  photography,  as  in  many  others  that 
are  being  developed  from  day  to  day,  that  the  ordinary 
manipulator  can  undertake  delicate  manipulations  of  this 
kind  without  the  possession  of  certain  appliances  and 
some  amount  of  skill.  Indeed,  to  produce  successful 
enlargements  of  this  kind  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
sary, supposing  they  were  obtained  by  direct  enlargement 
in  a solar  camera — the  method,  beyond  doubt,  best  suited 
to  the  purpose — to  give  one’s  whole  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  study  it  as  a distinct  branch  of  the  art. 

By  making  a special  business  of  this  class  of  photography, 
experience  and  skill  would  soon  be  gained,  and  more 
perfect  pictures  obtained  than  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
ordinary  professional  photographer,  engaged  in  miscel- 
laneous work,  to  produce.  It  is,  in  truth,  a common  error 
with  photographers  of  the  present  day  to  attempt  too 
much.  Our  art  is  getting  so  extended,  its  applications  and 
modifications  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  simply  impossible 
for  any  one  man  to  keep  himself  aa  fail  with  every  method 
or  process  that  is  made  known ; if  lie  desires  success,  he 
must  confine  himself  to  one  particular  branch,  aud  pursue 
it  alone  and  uninterruptedly,  otherwise  he  mil  be  power- 
less to  reach  such  pioneers  as  may  have  already  made 
way  along  that  particular  route  before  him. 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be  mentioned  in  regard 
to  pictures  of  this  kind.  With  the  general  public  it  has 
always  been  considered  a sine  qua  non  that  all  photographs 
should  be  perfectly  sharp  and  distinct,  and  that,  indeed, 
they  are  best  seen  through  a powerful  magnifier.  Now, 
so  long  as  tins  idea  prevails,  it  will  be  impossible  almost  to 
render  enlargements  popular,  as  they  will  always  fail  to 
satisfy  the  vulgar  test  usually  applied.  Once,  however, 
get  the  public  to  look  upon  these  large  views  in  the  same 
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way  as  they  would  paintings  and  engravings  of  like  size — 
viz.,  at  a distance  whence  a comprehensive  view  may  be 
obtained — and  there  is  no  further  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success  as  a commercial  speculation.  Who  would  not,  for 
instance,  purchase  enlarged  photographs  of  some  of  Eng- 
land’s and  Gordon’s  charming  landscapes,  were  such  works 
of  art  obtainable  printed  in  permanent  pigments,  and  sold, 
perhaps,  for  half  the  price  of  an  engraving  of  similar  size  ? 
The  gems  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  produced  by  Con- 
stant-Delessert  are,  again,  eminently  suited  for  amplifica- 
tion, as,  indeed,  are  all  those  pictures  of  exquisite  delicacy 
which  have  received  little  or  no  intensification. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  by  no  means  every  photographer 
who  can  manage  these  enlargements.  If  produced  by 
means  of  the  solar  camera,  some  very  expensive  apparatus 
and  considerable  experience  are  necessary.  But  these 
points  should  not  be  considered  as  serious  obstacles  in  the 
matter,  seeiug  that  an  important  branch  like  this  should 
furnish  work  more  than  enough  for  any  photographers 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  class  of  labour.  Portrait 
enlargements  have  never  been  much  favoured  by  the 
public,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious : the  amplifications 
were  often  as  large  as — nay,  even  larger  than — the  original 
models,  and,  besides  occasional  distortion,  the  numerous 
little  defects  interfered  materially  with  the  complexion 
and  features,  which  invariably  required  retouching  before 
being  presentable.  With  landscapes,  however,  when 
enlarged  even  to  the  most  colossal  dimensions,  no  chance 
of  distortion  need  be  feared  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  small 
details  are  thus  thrown  up  and  developed,  which  previously 
were  totally  hidden  from  view.  No  better  proof  of  this 
can  be  given  than  that  afforded  by  good  enlargements  in  a 
dissolving  views  apparatus,  when  the  appearance  exhibited 
is  one  very  closely  allied  to  nature  itself. 


THE  PROPOSED  TAX  ON  PHOTOGRAPHS 
CONSIDERED. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Students  of  modern  chemistry  are  often  wont  to  smile  over 
the  absurd  infatuation  which  induced  the  alchemists  of  old 
to  waste  a life  of  laborious  research  in  vain  attempts  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  precious  gold.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  as  evidence  in  favour  of  those  ancient 
fosterers  of  chemical  science,  that  their  governing  ideas 
were  at  least  consistent,  inasmuch  that  they  sought  means 
to  convert  matter  of  a grosser  kind  into  a substance  posses- 
sive of  enhanced  purity  and  value.  They  certainly  made 
no  attempt  to  produce  something  out  of  nothing.  Giants 
of  intellectual  perseverance,  they  worked  by  the  light  of 
their  day  and  generation,  which  certainly  did  not  include 
the  advantages  of  gas,  paraffine,  electricity,  and  lucifer 
matches.  We,  possessing  all  these,  may  work  in  a blaze  of 
light,  so  we  put  on  a great  show  of  superior  wisdom,  and 
egotistically  pooh-pooh  the  folly  of  our  erring  ancestors. 
Yet,  if  truth  must  bo  told,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that, 
like  the  portly  simpletons  of  “ Gotham,”  we  are  wont  some- 
times to  perform  very  foolish  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  new-fangled  notion,  now  growing 
into  fashion,  that  conceives  of  the  possibility  of  extracting 
something  out  of  nothing. 

Bombastic  and  empty-headed  communists,  and  other 
remodellcrs  of  society  of  like  kidney,  are  seeking  to  elevate 
labour  by  knocking  away  the  natural  props  on  which  all 
useful  labour  depends  for  its  protection,  prosecution,  and 
existence.  Frantically  those  purveyors  of  logicless  rhetoric 
shout  “ liberty,"  whilst  they  crush  poor  liberty  beneath  their 
iron  rule.  Loudly  they  boast  of  equality,  whilst  they  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  equality  implies  a cessation  of  labour, 
for  labour  made  aristocratic  cannot  stoop  to  “ vile  work,” 
and  a community  subsisting  on  nou-reproductive  means 
must  soon  siuk  into  a state  of  bankruptcy  ; and  which,  un- 
checked, would  drive  men  back  to  a savage  state  of  existence, 
and  an  internal  disorder.  Wealth  cannot  be  created  out  of 
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nothing.  Happily,  the  ridiculous  doctrines  taught  by  com- 
munists can  never  take  deep  root  on  English  soil.  Your 
true  Briton  loves  work,  or,  at  least,  he  boasts  of  such  a 
liking.  Rest  the  matter  as  it  may,  he  goes  on  working,  and 
only  kicks  against  fate  when  poverty  or  the  tax-gatherer 
crosses  his  path  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  Yet 
both  are  natural  accompauyists  of  civilization,  and  whilst 
poverty  will  ever  exist,  the  periodical  budgets  of  Chancellors 
of  Exchequer  will  be  equally  lasting.  What  a boon  would 
it  prove  to  national  purse-bearers  if  they  only  knew  how 
to  provide  the  something  needed  to  grease  the  wheels  ol 
State  out  of  nothing!  “ Take  nought  from  nought,  remains 
nought ; ” at  least,  a man  of  figures  reaches  this  finding  in 
the  arithmetical  problem,  and,  as  a rule,  Chancellors  of 
Exchequer  are  pretty  apt  in  the  vulgar  rules  taught  them  in 
days  of  boyhood,  which  rules,  in  the  main,  are  generally 
found  coirect.  But,  although  the  impossibility  of  extracting 
something  from  nothing  can  be  comprehended  by  any  one 
of  sound  intellect,  the  possibility  of  drawing  a great  deal 
from  a very  little  requires  a higher  range  of  mental  power 
to  readily  understand  ; most  certainly,  none  but  a born 
genius  could  hit  upon  the  plan. 

All  hail ! that  genius  lives,  moves,  and  has  a being.  We 
* Britishers  ” obtain  his  ideas  from  over  the  water.  Our 
Chancellor  has  received  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a salve  that,  “ well  rubbed  in,”  would  heal  the 
sore  places  in  his  budget.  “ Tax  vanity,”  prescribes  the 
genius.  Now,  vanity  being  vaporous — a mere  nothing — our 
Chancellor  cannot,  of  course,  see  his  way  clear  to  make  good 
his  defeat  by  levying  a tax  on  nothing.  Our  genius  is, 
however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  “ Photographs  are  offsprings 
of  vanity  ; tax  them  ” Behold  the  simplicity,  the  wondrous 
equality,  of  the  arrangement ! The  larger  the  amount  of 
vanity,  the  more  frequent  will  it  sit  before  the  camera  ; thus 
vanity  will  be  taxed  in  just  proportion  with  its  degree. 
Besides,  “ the  negatives  cost  little  or  nothing,”  and  the 
prints  are  produced  at  about  the  same  outlay  of  cash.  A 
deal  of  money  was  presented  to  the  lucky  individual  who 
suggested  the  perforation  of  postage  stamps,  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  this  saviour  of  our  national  solvency 
can  fail  to  meet  with  his  reward.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  duty 
bound,  should  at  once  snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition. Stay ; he  has  recently  burnt  his  fingers  whilst 
playing  with  lucifer  matches;  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
restored  to  his  normal  coolness ; that  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
flect ere  he  is  tempted  to  act  on  the  arch-tempter’s  proposal. 
And  how  tempting  the  conditions ! “ Photographs  cost 

little  or  nothing  for  their  production."  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  astute  Chancellor  is  too  well  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  political  economy  to  catch  at  the  bait  so  en- 
ticingly presented.  That  wily  gentleman  is  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  things  besides  photographs  which 
might  be  taxed  on  similar  grounds.  He  is  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  nature  offers  the  whole  of  her  mineral  wealth 
and  vegetable  production  in  exchange  for  labour,  and  that 
the  value  of  an  object  is  simply  the  value  of  the  labour  ex- 
pended in  its  production.  Articles  which  require  but  little 
skill  to  produce  always  command  a supply  of  labour  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  therefore  such  objects  arc  sold  cheap. 
Under  circumstances  where  exceptional  skill  that  requires 
long  training  is  needed,  the  articles  produced  will  ever  com- 
mand high  prices,  because  exceptionally  high  skill  is  rarely 
injured  by  competition.  There  are,  of  course,  instances  of 
sudden  riches  being  obtained  by  lucky  findings  of  gold  or 
precious  stones,  but  if  we  take  the  losses  of  the  unlucky 
searchers  into  consideration,  the  fortunate  one  has  scarcely 
found  that  which,  if  divided,  would  remunerate  the  whole 
of  his  fellow  seekers.  Nature  is  wonderfully  harmonious  in 
her  dealings,  depend  upon  it. 

Now.  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  materials  of  which  a 
photograph  is  composed  cost  little  or  nothing,  it  would 
prove  no  difficult  task  to  pile  up  necessary  and  contingent 
costa  which  would  suffice  to  show  that  a photograph  is  not 
produced  at  so  cheap  a rate  as  is  generally  supposed. 


1st.  There  are  the  time  and  labour  expended  on  the  pro- 
duction. Both  are  of  money  value. 

2nd.  There  are  the  building,  the  cameras,  lenses,  acces- 
sories, &c.  These  cost  a considerable  sum,  the  outlay  for 
which  the  photographer  has  an  undoubted  right  to  recover 
by  dividing  the  amount  among  the  number  of  pictures  ho 
sells. 

3rd.  lhere  is  waste  of  chemicals,  occasioned  by  re-sittings  ; 
repairs  and  depreciation  of  working  plant ; wages  to  pay  ■ 
bad  debts  to  allow  for  ; printing  and  stationery  to  bo  pro- 
vided. ; in  short,  if  we  go  into  all  the  details  of  expenditure, 
we  might  readily  expect  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
a photograph,  after  all  which  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
does  cost  something  more  than  “ next  to  nothing,”  for,  in 
its  production,  a vast  amount  of  diversified  labour  has  been 
expended. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  cost  of  production 
I ask,  Would  it  be  politic  to  tax  photographs  ? I reply 
emphatically,  it  would  not.  A tax,  to  be  kindly  received 
and  tolerated,  must  be  concealed,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  public  gaze.  Simultaneously,  or  in  turn,  we  have  had 
taxes  levied  on  our  teas,  sugars,  coffee,  bread,  wines,  beer, 
and  spirits.  And  that  famous  taxing-master  Pitt,  after 
levying  duties  on  window  glass  and  daylight,  he,  “ Lulu  ” 
fashion,  took  a tremendous  leap,  and  alighted  in  the  salt- 
box.  But  inmost  of  the  articles  taxed,,  the  duty  is  paid 
into  the  State  coffers  before  the  goods  reach  the  retail  dealers  ; 
and  custom  has  made  the  imposts  sit  tolerably  easy  because 
they  remain  in  the  background.  Our  clever  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  English  pre- 
judices, or  he  would  never  have  made  shipwreck  of  his 
Budget.  A more  fatal  error  he  never  committed  than 
when  ho  proposed  a tax  on  matches : and  equally  fatal 
would  the  taxing  of  photographs  prove,  if  photographers  for 
the  once  will  unite,  and,  by  cohesive  effort,  show  a bold 
front  should  the  tax-collector  be  set  on  their  track.  If 
photographs  are  to  be  taxed,  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
public  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  the  extra  burden 
must  be  cast  on  their  shoulders.  Make  them  aware  that,  for 
the  sweet-sounding  “ Ex  luce,  lucellum,"  an  extra  halfpenny 
must  be  charged  for  each  copy  of  the  motto.  Such  an  im- 
post would  be  hated  by  the  u vain"  public;  and,  to  stare 
the  broad  truth  in  the  face,  those  who  watch  the  signs  of 
coming  events  sec  that  society  grows  democratic  in  its 
notions.  It  will  pay  taxes  readily,  but  they  must  not  be 
too  obtrusively  paraded. 

If,  in  the  future,  it  is  seriously  intended  to  tax  photo- 
graphs, I would  strongly  urge  on  Mr.  Lowe,  or  any  finance 
minister  who  may  adopt  the  scheme,  to  levy  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material,  for  a tax  on  the  finished  photograph 
would  be  both  impolitic  and  intolerable.  Speaking 
personally,  1 regard  indirect  taxation  in  any  form  to  be  a 
great  mistake.  It  might  work  smoothly  because  it  has  been 
engrafted  in  our  institutions  by  custom,  but  it  would  be  by 
no  means  difficult  to  show  that  consumption  is  lessened  and 
labour  curtailed  by  its  operation.  Besides,  it  presses  un- 
equally on  individuals ; the  family  man  is  taxed  for  the  non- 
producing children  who  aio  destined  to  maintain  the  State 
hereafter ; the  miser  enjoys  immunity  from  taxation 
because  of  his  niggard  abstemiousness,  and  so  on.  But  I am 
drifting  into  the  depths  of  economical  science,  so  must  bring 
up  short  to  offer,  by  way  of  conclusion,  a word  of  instruction 
and  advice. 

Photographers  ! at  the  first  hint  of  coming  danger,  rally 
around  one  common  standard,  appoint  a committee  to 
organise  opposition,  and  the  lever  of  opposition,  if  judici- 
ously handled,  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  succeed.  If  the 
small  cost  of  a photograph  is  urged  against  you  as  an  excuse 
for  taxation,  poiut  to  the  canvas,  paint,  and  brushes  of  the 
painter  artist.  I have  just  been  told  of  a picture  now 
hanging  at  the  Royal  Academy  which  realised  £8,000,  and 
took  eight  months  to  paint.  Why  not  tax  such  pictures  as 
that?  The  material  surely  cost  proportionately  less  than 
the  material  of  which  a photograph  is  composed!  We  are 
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told  that  art  must  remain  untramelled — free.  Well,  we  have 
certainly  a dearth  of  art  culture  in  England ; but  if  Mr. 
Lowe  will  only  read  the  excellent  article  on  the  subject  by 
Tom  Taylor,  he  will  perceive  that  photography  is  cur  sheet 
anchor,  for  by  its  aid  fac  similes  of  the  most  tamous  works 
of  art  are  being  cheapened,  and  made  accessible  to  the 
million.  There  has  hitherto  existed  a deplorable  lack  of 
taste  among  English  artisans,  simply  because  art  products 
have  been  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  their  slender  means.  A 
love  of  that  which  is  beautiful  is  as  inherent  in  an  English- 
man as  in  an  equally  taught  foreigner.  But  our  continental 
friends  of  Germany  and  France  enjoy  superior  advantages. 
It  was  but  a few  years  ago  that  the  walls  of  every  English 
cottage  home  were  disfigured  with  glaring  daubs  made  still 
more  hideous  by  dottings  of  gold  and  silver.  The  workman 
was  regarded  as  a mere  child,  and  amused  accordingly. 
Photography  has  done  much  to  revolutionise  all  that  non- 
sense. Keep  the  tax-gatherer  from  the  art,  and  it  will  in 
time  do  for  the  English  labourer  what  it  has  already  accom- 
plished for  the  more  fortunate  German.  As  labour  is  wealth, 
a nation's  interest  is  best  studied  by  improving  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  producers.  A tax  on  the  means  of  conveying 
knowledge  means  the  intellectual  impoverishment  of  the 
poorer  members  of  a community,  and  that  kind  of  impover- 
ishment denotes  a growth  of  moral  degradation.  The 
human  mind  must  have  something  to  feed  on — wheat  or 
tares.  The  duty  was  removed  from  paper.  Oh,  how  glorious 
the  fruits  of  the  withdrawal!  Books  cheapened;  newspapers 
multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands ; and  who  can  calculate  the 
results  ? I cannot,  for  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are  boundless. 


ON  FIXING  AND  INTENSIFYING  COLLODION 
NEGATIVES  BY  DAYLIGHT. 

BY  HERMANN  KRONE* 

To  obtain  soft  negatives  with  delicate  half-tones,  it  is  usual, 
as  we  know,  not  to  develop  the  plates  too  deeply,  but,  if 
necessary,  to  intensify  after  fixing.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  require  to  exercise 
extra  care  in  the  washing  of  the  plate,  and  cannot  even  then 
prevent  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  ot  this  salt,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  capillary  action  in  the  pores  of  the  image, 
remains  in  the  film.  On  this  account  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  a hyposulphite 
negative  is  washed  the  more  durable  will  it  be.  Granted 
that  careless  washing  influences,  in  any  case,  the  perma- 
nence of  a negative,  there  is  yet  one  other  circumstance 
which  exercises  an  essential  action  upon  the  stability  of  the 
plate,  one  to  which,  as  yet,  no  attention  has  been  paid. 
There  is  a great  difference,  namely,  in  the  durability  of  a 
plate,  whether  the  same  has  been  fixed  in  hyposulphite  in 
the  presence  of  daylight,  or  in  obscurity,  or  whether  it  has 
been  intensified  after  being  fixed. 

1.  Those  negatives  which  are  fixed  in  the  presence  of 
daylight  are,  by  its  means,  modified  as  regards  their  future 
behaviour,  although  there  is  nothing  dissimilar  at  first  sight 
in  their  appearance  between  such  negatives  and  those  fixed 
in  darkness.  When  imperfectly  washed,  however,  they 
gradually  become  covered  with  yellow  stains  or  spots,  while 
those  badly  fixed  in  darkness  show  white  patches,  increasing 
in  size,  but  with  no  yellow  crystallization. 

2.  Negatives  fixed  with  hyposulphite  in  darkness,  well 
washed,  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  daylight,  intensified 
with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver,  soon  become  covered  with 
yellow  spots  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  printing  frame, 
assuming  at  last  a yellow  tint  all  over ; the  more  hypo- 
sulphite there  remains  in  the  pores  of  the  film,  and  the 
longer  the  intensifying  liquid  has  remained  upon  the  nega- 
tive in  daylight,  the  more  yellow,  indeed,  will  the  plate 
become  ; while  other  negatives,  fixed  and  washed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  but  intensified  in  darkness,  will  be  found 
to  remain  for  years  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  colour, 
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notwithstanding  their  frequent  employment  in  the 
frames. 

3.  If  a negative  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
well  washed  in  the  dark,  then  inspected  by  daylight,  and 
again  taken  into  the  dark  room  to  be  intensified  with  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  silver,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  film  take  place  hereafter,  either  in  the  trans- 
parency of  the  plate,  or  the  colour  thereof,  despite  its  expo- 
sure to  sunshine  in  the  painting  frame  for  lengthened 
periods. 

By  a close  investigation  of  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
find  that,  as  regards  the  third  instance  just  enumerated, 
the  residual  soda  retained  by  the  capillary  action  of  the 
film  has  not  suffered  any  modification  by  the  action  of 
daylight  any  more  than  the  whole  sutface  of  the  image. 
In  the  first  case,  however,  a change  takes  place  in  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  which  is  impregnated  with 
silver  salts,  as  likewise  in  instance  No.  2,  where  the  modi- 
fication is  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  the  silver  in  the 
intensifying  liquid  with  which  the  residual  soda  is  treated. 
Iu  both  these  cases  the  hyposulphurous  soda  and  silver  is 
modified  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  is  less  capable  of  removal,  therefore  ; 
more  residual  soda  thus  remains  behind,  and  by  the  repeated 
action  of  light,  or  more  rapidly  even  by  exposure  to  a moist, 
atmosphere,  this  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
silver,  which  at  first  is  seen  in  the  form  of  yellow  spots, 
but  which  subsequently  colours  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate. 

The  best  remedy  for  No.  1 instance  seems  to  be  repeated 
subsequent  treatment  with  fresh  and  strong  hyposulphite 
solution,  which  appears  to  dissolve  away  the  double  salt ; 
in  the  second  case  there  would  appear  to  exist  no  specific 
whatever,  as  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver  already 
commences  during  the  operation  of  intensifying  in  the 
presence  of  daylight. 

This  circumstance  reminds  one  of  the  analogous  beha- 
viour observed  by  Stas  of  sulphurous  acid,  which,  when 
prepared  in  the  dark,  and  added  to  a solution  of  silver, 
forms  sulphite  of  silver,  which  remains  unchanged  for  a 
notable  period  ; under  the  influence  of  daylight,  however, 
a modification  sets  in,  and  sulphide  of  silver  is  formed  upon 
the  addition  of  a silver  solution. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MEDALS  BY  MEANS 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY* 

Medals,  seals,  and  articles  of  a similar  nature  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  photography  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A sheet  of  paper  or  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a thick  layer 
of  bichromated  gelatine,  and  this  cake  or  film,  when  dry, 
is  exposed  to  light  under  a positive;  after  p-inting,  the 
soluble  portions  of  the  surface  are  washed  away,  and  the 
film  dried. 

From  the  image  in  relief  thus  obtained  an  impression  is 
taken  by  means  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  poured  upon 
the  matrix  in  a fluid  condition  after  the  latter  has,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  rubbed  over  with  a little  thin  oil  var- 
nish. The  plaster  of  Paris  mould,  when  finished  and  dried, 
serves  for  the  reception  of  an  easily  fusible  alloy,  which  is 
poured  in  a molten  state  into  the  plaster  form,  and  which 
then  serves  for  a seal  or  other  similar  purpose. 

These  relief  pictures  generally  possess  the  defect  that  the 
white  portions,  or  highest  lights,  are  far  too  prominent,  and 
thus  appear  somewhat  unuatural ; but  this  is  a fault  that 
may  easily  be  remedied  afterwards.  The  relief  becomes 
much  more  marked  if  care  is  taken  to  dry  up  the  hollow 
cavities  in  the  moist  gelatine  image  by  means  of  blotting- 
paper. 

If  it  is  desired,  by  means  of  the  electrotyping  process,  to 
make  a counter-mould  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  shape,  the 
latter  can  be  hardened  by  treatment  with  soluble  glass 
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(silicate  of  soda),  which  is  brushed  over  its  surface,  and 
afterwards  with  a silver  solution  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

If  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  be  covered  with  graphite,  it 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  saturated  with  warm  wax  or 
stearic  acid.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  cover  the  margin 
of  the  metallic  surface  with  a pretty  thick  coating  of  wax, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solu- 
tion, which  otherwise  would  have  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  mould. 

One  of  the  best  compounds  to  serve  for  producing  electro- 
type prints,  according  to  practical  experience,  is  that  sug- 
gested by  M.  Kress,  of  Offeubach,  which  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together  the  following  ingredients,  viz. : — 


White  wax  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 parts 

Asphalte  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Stearic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Tallow  1 part 

The  asphalte  is,  in  the  first  place,  melted  in  a suitable 
vessel  alone,  and  the  wax,  steaiic  acid,  and  tallow  (which 
have  been  heated  together  in  another  utensil)  are  then 
added.  As  soon  as  all  have  been  thoroughly  mixed,  as  much 
fine  black  pigment  is  added  as  will  impart  to  the  mass  a 
beautiful  black  tone ; and  finally,  a small  quantity  of 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  and  an  equal  amount  of  graphite, 
are  added,  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  compound. 

The  plaster  form  into  which  this  mass  is  to  be  poured  is 
previously  placed  in  lukewarm  water  until  air-bubbles  cease 
to  rise,  a proof  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  saturated  with 
water.  The  form  may  also  be  saturated  with  lime-water  if 
desired,  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  coat  the  interior 
with  oil  before  the  mould  is  used. 


NOTES  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

One  of  the  last  things  that  is  acquired  in  the  practice  of 
photography  is  a knowledge  of  the  exact  relations  which 
are  required  to  subsist  between  exposure  and  development. 
Some  never  attain  it ; and  even  the  most  skilful  often  miss 
^ it.  Perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  prove  of  use  to 
some,  at  least,  of  those  who  do  not  always  succeed  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

The  badly  lighted  portions  of  a landscape  indispensably 
require  a certain  prolongation  of  exposure,  otherwise  they 
cannot  appear  with  proper  detail  in  the  development.  The 
same  is  true  in  portraiture ; but  I shall  direct  these  obser- 
vations especially  to  landscape  work,  because  the  difficulty 
is  there  the  greatest.  In  portraiture,  the  light  can  be 
varied  and  modified  by  the  blinds,  but  in  landscape  work 
we  must  take  the  light  as  we  find  it. 

If  now  other  portions  of  the  same  subject  arc  strongly 
illuminated,  we  are  obliged  to  over-expose  these.  Of  the 
two  difficulties,  of  over-exposing  the  high  lights,  or  under- 
exposing the  shadows,  it  is,  of  course,  always  preferable  to 
fall  into  the  former,  since  it  is  possible  to  a considerable 
extent  to  remedy  the  evils  incident  to  that  course,  whilst  an 
under-exposure  of  the  shadows  is  fatal. 

The  first  precaution  in  these  cases  of  great  contrast  is,  of 
course,  the  use  of  a collodion  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  bromide.  Having,  then,  used  such  a collodion, 
and  having  given  a long  exposure,  let  us  consider  the  effects 
produced  by  a short  and  a long  development  respectively,  with 
au  iron  developer  of  ordinary  strength,  say  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  grains  of  protosulphate  to  the  ounce. 

In  consequence  of  the  long  exposure,  the  first  application 
of  the  developer  causes  the  image  to  flash  out  at  once.  If 
we  at  once  cut  this  development  short,  and  fix  the  plate,  we 
get  a clean,  bright  negative,  which  might,  indeed,  bo  suit- 
able for  making  enlargements,  but  which,  when  printed  in 
the  ordinary  way  upon  albumenized  paper,  yields  a dark 
print,  soft,  indeed,  but  entirely  wanting  in  force  and 
character. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  developer  be  kept  on  the  plate, 
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the  image  rapidly  gains  in  density.  If  after  thus  prolong- 
ing the  action  we  fix  the  plate,  we  have  a negative  that 
yields  flat,  light  prints,  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  the  former. 

Vary  the  action  as  we  may,  we  always  pass  from  one  of 
these  faults  into  the  other.  The  prints  are  unpleasing;  the 
objects  are  uot  properly  spaced  out,  but  seem  huddled 
together  ; the  light  and  shade  are  unpleasing  ; the  effect  is 
tame  and  characterless,  by  reason  of  want  of  contrast. 

If  now  a tyro,  finding  this  difficulty  pressing  upon  him, 
consults  authorities,  he  finds  it  always  laid  down  that  want 
of  contrast  proceeds  from  over-exposure.  This  is  certainly 
true,  but  in  a case  like  the  present  the  information  does  not 
help  him,  but  the  contrary.  For  if  he  tries  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  exposure,  he  obtains  plenty  of  vigour,  it  is 
true,  but  falls  into  a new  set  of  difficulties.  If  he  gives  a 
short  development,  his  shadows  are  black  and  wanting  in 
detail;  if  he  prolongs  it,  the  high  lights  become  hard  and 
blocky.  One  or  other  of  these  faults  is  certainly  present, 
and  in  bad  cases,  both. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  lies  in  regulating  the  developer. 
In  cases  like  those  which  we  have  been  considering,  where  a 
collodion  with  much  bromide  (that  is,  2j  to  3£  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  collodion)  has  been  used,  and  where  the  exposure 
has  been  prolonged,  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  developer 
may  be  reduced  to  10,  or  even  5,  grains  to  the  ounce. 

This  reduction,  however,  is  not  to  be  produced  by  simply 
adding  water  to  the  ordinary  solution,  because  the  acetic 
acid  is  not  to  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  or,  indeed, 
at  all.  But  the  five-grain  solution  is  to  have  as  much  acetic 
acid  to  the  ounce  as  the  operator  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
with  his  ordinary  developer. 

Under  such  treatment  the  development  becomes  slower, 
and  the  high  lights  have  time  to  receive  a sufficient  deposit 
of  silver  to  produce  the  contrast  necessary  to  give  tone  and 
force  to  the  print. 

The  ideas  involved  in  this  explanation  are  very  simple, 
and  are  known  familiarly  to  very  many  experienced  photo- 
graphers. To  many,  however,  they  are  not.  The  tendency 
at  the  present  day  is  to  give  long  exposures  ; formerly  it 
was  the  other  way,  aud  one  would  hear  the  boast  that  such 
a negative  was  taken  in  so  many  seconds’  exposure,  as  if 
that  indicated  anything.  As  time  goes  on,  it  became  better 
and  better  understood  that  the  object  is  to  get  the  best 
possible  result,  not  the  best  merely  with  any  given  means, 
but  the  best  with  any  means  that  the  photographer  has  the 
skill  and  talent  to  bring  to  his  aid. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  negatives  are  not  those  that 
flash  up  under  the  developer,  but  those  that  come  out  quietly 
and  regularly,  neither  springing  out,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  requiring  much  time  and  waitiug. 


A FEW  REMARKS  UPON  BACKGROUNDS. 

BY  FRITZ  LUCKIIARDT.* 

The  background  is  in  the  studio  of  the  portrait  photo- 
grapher one  of  the  most  important  objects,  and  has  lately 
attracted  very  great  attention  in  photographic  journals, 
where  the  Salomon  background  has  been  much  discussed. 
The  construction  of  the  uniform  alcove  background,  as  like- 
wise the  half  cylindrical  one  recommended  by  Kurtz,  of 
New  York,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties; and,  moreover,  the  application  of  both  of  them  is 
a very  limited  one.  The  purpose  of  the  Salomon  back- 
ground, for  instance,  is  to  render  that  part  of  the  screen 
which  is  nearest  to  the  light  of  a darker  nature,  so  that  the 
face  of  the  model,  which  looks  towards  the  shaded  side  of 
the  studio,  stands  out  in  relief  with  greater  effect  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  background.  These  backgrounds, 
irrespective  of  the  difficulty  in  moving  or  shifting  them, 
take  up  a large  amount  of  space  in  the  studio,  and,  in  this 
respect,  are  much  more  inconvenient  than  simple  stretched 
cloth  backgrounds,  that  are  easily  moved  to  any  position, 
and  are,  besides,  useful  for  other  purposes. 
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According  to  the  nature  of  the  illumination  and  character 
of  the  sitter,  it  is,  in  many  instances,  necessary  to  choose  a 
dark  or  light  background  ; and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  desirable 
that  one  should  be  in  possession  of  a series  coloured  in  differ- 
ent tints.  The  arrangement  may  be  made  to  have  a dark 
cloth  stretched  upon  one  side  of  a frame,  and  a light  one 
upon  the  back,  so  that  each  stand  serves  two  purposes. 

The  frames  should  be  sis  and  a half  feet  high,  and  five 
feet  broad,  and  rest  upon  two  iron  supports  two  inches 
broad  and  one  foot  long,  furnished  with  castors,  so  as  to  be 
easily  moved  about  in  the  studio.  As  a matter  of  course, 
these  serve  only  for  bust  and  three-quarter  pictures,  as,  for 
portraits  of  full  length,  the  dimensions  of  these  frames  are 
not  sufficiently  large;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  usual,  in  most 
studios,  to  use  for  such  pictures  backgrounds  specially  painted 
for  the  purpose.  The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  1)  shows 
the  lower  portion  of  a frame  of  the  nature  I have  described  . 

Backgrounds  of  cloth,  irrespective 
of  their  moderate  cost  as  compared 
to  painted  screens,  possess  the  great 
advantage  that  they  are  not  easily 
damaged  and  stained,  and  their 
effect,  when  properly  stretched,  and 
the  sitter  is  placed  at  some  distance, 
is  equal  in  every  respect  to  these. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  same  effect 
that  is  at  once  produced  by  the 
Salomon  background,  I employ  a 
moveable  screen  about  three  feet  by 
three  and  a half,  and  place  it  as 
shown  at  c d in  fig.  2 — at  an  angle, 
namely,  with  the  background  a b — 
so  that  the  side  light  is  cut  off  , and  the  shadow  of  the  screen, 


F1C.I. 


equired  gradation 
ViC.2. 


falling  upon  the  background,  forms  the 
from  dark  to  light.  By  inclining 
the  screen,  c d,  at  a greater  or  less 
angle  behind,  of  course,  the  sitter, 
c,  or  between  him  and  the  back- 
ground, the  most  varied  shadows 
may  be  secured,  provided  always 
the  cloth  background  is  itself  pro- 
perly adjusted. 

As  portraits  are  generally  taken 
with  the  sitter  looking  towards  the 
darkened  side  of  the  studio,  we 
should,  in  tho  case  (say)  of  a 
blonde,  find  the  hair  come  out  better  from  the  shadow,  and 
the  face  more  plastic  from  the  lighted  portion  of  the  back- 
ground. With  sitters  having  dark  hair,  on  the  contrary, 
this  manner  of  illuminating  the  background  would  be  more 
seldom  employed,  as  the  model  then  sits  with  his  face  to  the 
FIC;3  1'ght.  In  order,  however,  not  to  lose  plasticity 
in  the  head,  I would  recommend  the  use  of  a 
strip  of  card  about  one  foot  broad  and  a foot 
and  a half  high,  fitted  on  to  a headrest  stand, 
as  in  fig.  3,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  This  arrangement  is  placed 
behind  the  head  of  the  sitter,  the  height  of 
his  forehead,  at  right  angles,  and  close  against 
the  background,  so  that  a shadow  exactly  like 
the  one  above  described,  but  not  higher  than 
tho  forehead,  is  cast  upon  the  background, 
and  throws  up  the  face,  while  the  dark  hair 
stands  out  in  relief  from  the  light  cloth  screen. 
In  this  instance,  the  larger  screen,  c d,  referred 
to  in  fig.  2,  is  not,  of  course,  used  at  all. 

This  arrangement  will  be  understood  on  a 
reference  to  fig.  2,  in  which,  in  front  of  the 
background,  a b,  the  small  screen  g is  shown 
in  position ; the  model  is  represented  by  e, 
and  tho  camera  itself  is  placed  at/. 

In  order  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  small 
screen  is  not  too  sharp  and  decided,  the  upper 
part  of  the  card  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a dome,  and  indeed, 


in  this  way,  the  rounded  shadow  appears  upon  the  back- 
ground as  if  it  were  the  natural  one  formed  by  the  bead  of 
the  model. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING  PRESS, 
BEING  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKING  OF 
THE  I1ELIOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  B.A.  (CANTAB).* 

In  previous  processes  of  this  kind,  either  a lithographic  scra- 
ping pressure,  or  a copper-plate  rolling  pressure,  has  been 
employed.  I have  discarded  both,  and  use  in  preference  a 
simple  vertical  pressure,  such  as  is  obtained  in  an  ordinary 
Albion  printing-press.  By  this  means  I obviate  the  risk  of 
displacing  or  scraping  the  film,  and  greatly  increase  its  power 
of  wear.  The  plate  has  now  to  be  inked,  and  in  this  operation 
I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  introduce  an  improvement 
which  gives  a value  to  the  heliotype  process,  possessed,  I 
believe,  by  no  other  printing  method  in  existence.  If  in 
inking  one  of  these  plates,  we  use  what  is  called  a very  stiff 
ink,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  only  adhere  to  the  deepest 
shadows ; if  we  thin  down  the  ink  we  shall  succeed  in 
getting  the  delicate  half-tones,  but  we  shall  no  longer  get 
depth  in  the  shadows.  This  has  been  the  notable  fault  with 
the  productions  of  analogous  processes  ; either  shadows  of 
intensity  were  produced  with  no  half-tones,  or  half-tones 
were  produced  with  no  intensity.  My  method  is  to  use  two 
or  more  inks  in  succession,  of  different  intensities,  one  after 
the  other — to  begin  the  picture  with  a stiff  ink,  and  to 
continue  it  with  a thinner.  To  produce  different  effects  the 
colour  of  these  may  be  varied.  For  instance,  a stiff  black 
may  be  used,  which  will  give  us  the  deeper  shadows,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  may  be  rolled  a thinner  purple  or  brown, 
which  will  give  us  the  half-tones.  Many  of  the  pictures  on 
the  wall  are  produced  with  two  or  three  inkings,  and  you 
will  notice  presently  what  a very  marked  effect  the  double 
inking  has  in  the  production  of  the  picture.  This  ability 
to  produce  a bichromatic  effect  in  a single  printing  places  a 
great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  heliotype  printer.  In  order 
to  produce  prints  with  a margin,  so  as  not  to  require  sub- 
sequent mounting,  a mask  of  thin  paper  is  made,  having  an 
opening  in  it  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  the  finished 
picture.  The  plate  having  been  duly  inked,  this  mask  is 
placed  on  it,  and  over  tho  mask  the  paper  on  which  the 
print  is  to  be  produced.  The  press  having  been  pulled,  tho 
picture  is  peeled  away  from  the  plate  with  a perfectly  clean 
margin,  being,  in  fact,  mounted.  Tho  dispensing  with  tho 
cost  and  necessity  for  mounting  gives  this  method  of  print- 
ing a great  advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of  book  illus- 
trations ; indeed,  I may  say  in  almost  all  cases.  With  the 
mounted  print,  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  comes  also  the 
end  of  the  process.  The  prints  have  only  to  be  looked 
over,  and  any  slight  casual  defects  remedied,  when  they  are 
ready  for  issue. 

There  are  two  questions  regarding  the  process  that  I am 
continually  asked — how  many  impressions  can  be  produced 
from  one  plate,  and  bow  many  impressions  can  be  printed 
in  a day  ? In  reply  to  the  first,  we  have  printed  as  many 
as  1,500  impressions  from  one  plate  without  any  loss  of 
quality,  and  the  plate  was  only  then  stopped  because  no 
more  were  required.  From  accidents  to  the  films,  however, 
we  are  by  no  means  free.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
though  our  films  will  stand  any  usage  of  the  right  kind, 
they  will  not  bear  the  kind  of  usage  that  lithographic-stones 
or  copper-plates  are  accustomed  to  receive ; and  we  have, 
moreover,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  anew  process  everything, 
from  first  to  last,  has  to  be  provided  for  in  a new  way- 
new  materials,  new  hands,  new  appliances.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  cannot  look  for  freedom  from  such  accidents  as 
novelty  necessitates,  but  when  I mention  that  a fresh  plate 
may  be  prepared  in  an  hour,  at  the  cost  of  a few  pence,  you 
will  see  that  these  are  of  comparatively  small  moment.  In 
numbers,  one  man  will  print  between  200  and  300  impres- 
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sion8  in  a day.  As  regards  this  point,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a dozen  subjects  may  be  printed  together,  or  the 
same  subject  laid  down  on  the  film  a dozen  times,  so  as  to 
produce  a dozen  impressions  at  one  pull.  Compared  with 
lithography,  it  will  probably  not  be  so  cheap  for  large  num- 
bers, but  for  small  numbers  it  will  be  cheaper,  as  the  cost  of 
drawing  will  be  saved,  and  in  either  case  the  result  will  be 
far  finer  and  more  accurate.  It  is,  of  course,  infiuitely 
cheaper  than  any  photographic  or  carbon  process,  or  any 
other  photo-mechanical  process.  Touching  its  applications, 
I need  only  point  to  the  results  which  we  have  already 
obtained,  tome  of  which  are  on  the  walls  for  your  inspection, 
to  indicate  many  of  them.  But  there  arc  others  equally 
valuable  which  we  havo  not  yet  had  opportunity  of  working. 
Amongst  these  latter,  I may  point  to  the  use  of  heliotypes 
for  pottery  and  euamelling  purposes.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  use  an  ink  mixed  with  suitable  oxides,  aud  priut  on  a 
suitable  paper,  to  have  on  all  descriptions  of  pottery,  and  at 
a lower  price,  pictures  of  art  value  in  place  of  the  anything 
but  art  pictures  we  are  accustomed  to  accept.  Again,  this 
process  provides  a ready  means  of  making  prints  in  suitable 
ink  for  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc,  or  to  wood  for  the  purposes 
of  the  wood  engraver.  Having  for  its  base  a coloured,  or 
partly  coloured,  design,  a new  kind  of  photo-chromo-litho- 
graphy is  within  reach.  But  the  direction  in  which  I con- 
ceive it  has  the  greatest  value  is  in  the  artistic  and  scientific 
education  of  the  people,  where  it  affords  a means  of  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  all,  reproductions  of  works  of  art  and 
records  of  science  which  would  be  otherwise  unattainable. 

It  is  true  that  the  reproduction  of  drawings  by  such  men 
as  Raffaelle  aud  Michael  Angelo  contain  the  inevitable  faults 
of  the  photograph  produced  by  their  discolouration  from  age; 
nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  some  of  these — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  heads  and  hands  of  two  of  the  apostles 
for  the  painting  of  the  “ Transfiguration,”  by  Raffaelle,  or  a 
sheet  of  studies  of  heads  by  Michael  Angelo  — without 
feeling  that  you  have  there  the  veritable  work  of  the  master — 
that  his  hand  alone,  that  no  other  hand  but  his,  has  pro- 
duced the  copy  as  well  as  the  original.  In  point  of  price, 
there  is  no  reason  why  pictures  such  as  these  should  not 
take  the  place  of  those  which,  at  present,  are  used  to  deco- 
rate even  the  walls  of  cottages. 

It  is  true,  too,  that,  as  in  all  processes  depending  on  a 
photographic  negative  for  their  base,  colour  is  unfaithfully 
reproduced.  Hence,  oil-paintings  depending  on  colour  for 
their  effect,  require  an  intermediate  translation.  A copy 
must  first  be  produced  wherein  the  defects  so  arising  must 
be  corrected,  and  this  copy  must  then  be  again  reproduced 
for  issue.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  as  progress  is  made 
there  will  be  a distinct  class  of  artists,  who  will  be  “ trans- 
lators of  colour  into  light  and  shade  ” for  use  in  this  and 
analogous  processes.  Where  paintings  depend  for  their 
effect  on  light  and  shade  or  form,  and  not  on  colour,  this 
intermediate  translation  is  not  so  necessary.  It  is  pictures 
such  as  these  last  of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
they  photograph  well. 

For  the  reproduction  of  old  or  rare  prints  or  engravings, 
this  process  is  especially  valuable,  or  for  the  reduction  and 
enlargement  of  existing  ones.  Where  there  is  a copper- 
plate in  good  preservation,  there  is  obviously  no  point  in 
the  use  of  any  repeating  process,  for  there  is  the  certainty 
that  there  can  be  no  gain  of  work  by  the  operation  of  photo- 
graphy. But  where  a reduction  is  desired,  or  the  plate  is 
destroyed,  such  a repeating  process  as  this  comes  in  with 
overwhelming  force.  To  the  inevitable  question,  will  not 
eng-raving  be  superseded  ? I would  say,  no ; engraving  is 
an  art  of  itself,  and,  as  such,  can  never  die.  But  one  of  the 
special  objects  that  all  workers  in  this  direction  have  in 
view  is,  to  supplement  engraving.  Engraving  is  a costly 
and  a tedious  process.  The  execution  of  one  of  the  great 
engravings  will  occupy  years  of  time,  and  cost  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  the  Academy  exhibition  of  any  year,  how 
many  pictures  are  engraved  ? And  in  pictures  that  are 
engraved,  has  not  the  interest  in  them  greatly  ceased  when 


the  engraving  is  issued?  Surely  here,  then,  there  is  room 
to  supplement  engraving  with  some  means  for  issuing  swiftly 
permanent  and  faithful  reproductions  of  works  of  art  con- 
temporaneously with  their  exhibition.  I venture  to  think 
that  English  artists  have  a lesson  to  learn  in  this  respect 
from  the  French,  who  find  their  account  in  publishing 
photographs  of  their  work  in  such  a manner. 

For  book  illustration,  the  heliotype  process  is  especially 
valuable.  The  rate  of  production  is  rapid  and  certain,  the 
cost  is  moderate,  and  the  necessity  for  mounting  is  done 
away  with. 

For  scientific  record  it  is  equally  valuable.  It  retains  the 
literal  faithfulness  of  the  photograph,  and  is,  moreover,  per- 
manent, and  far  cheaper. 

We  are  not  slow  to  recognise  in  every  direction  the  valuo 
of  the  photographic  art,  with  its  many  drawbacks.  The 
heliotype  process,  in  a word,  is  an  attempt  to  put  this  art 
into  the  printing  press. 

[To  be  continued.) 


CONVENIENT  DRY  PROCESS. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

The  following  dry  process  is  one  which  I have  used  during 
the  past  summer  for  taking  views  at  no  great  distance  from 
any  resting-place  1 might  select  for  residence,  and  then 
walking  or  riding  out  with  camera  and  changing-box  for  a 
mere  excursion.  It  works  well. 

The  plates  are  first  well  washed  and  coated  with  a thin 
film  of-  albumen  (one  ounce  of  albumen  to  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  water,  and  one  drachm  of  ammonia). 

When  dry,  the  plates  are  coated  with  collodion,  and 
sensitized  in  the  usual  way  until  the  film  has  assumed  a 
creamy  appearance.  It  is  always  better  to  prepare  the  dry 
plates  in  the  evening  by  candlelight,  and  then  place  them 
in  the  drying-cupboard,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  the  next  morn- 
ing for  the  excursion.  As  soon  as  each  plate  is  properly 
sensitized,  it  is  placed,  film  downwards,  in  a large  wash- 
basin full  of  rain-water  until  the  next  plate  is  ready ; it  is 
then  taken  out  and  washed  thoroughly  at  the  tap  with  rain- 
water, and  floated  with  the  following  preservative  : — 


The  Preservative 


Albumen  ... 

Water 
Gum  arabic 
Acetate  of  morphia 
Acetic  acid 


Solution. 

...  4 drachms 
...  ounces 
...  15  grains 
- 5 „ 

...  2 drachms 


Mix  these  ingredients  intimately  together,  and  keep  in 
stock  for  use.  Previous  to  application,  filter  the  amount 
required. 

Each  plate  is  flowed  or  coated  with  just  enough  of  this 
solution  so  as  to  cover  it  thoroughly.  The  solution  is 
flowed  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  plate  for  about  a 
minute,  and  then  the  excess  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  after 
which  the  plate  is  put  away  in  the  drying-cupboard  or  box 
to  dry. 

Exposure. 

Expose  the  plate  three  or  four  times  longer  than  you 
would  an  ordinary  wet  plate — sometimes  even  longer  than 
this.  It  is  well  to  dry  one  of  each  batch  before  you  start 
off  on  the  excursion,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  some 
judgment  as  to  the  exact  exposure  that  will  be  about 
right. 

Development. 

First  moisten  the  plate  in  a dish  of  rain-water ; afterwards 
flow  over  it  a drachm  or  two  of  the  ordinary  nitro-gelatine 
developer.  This  developer  is  then  returned  to  a small 
beaker  glass,  and  about  two  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion are  added,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it.  This  is  the 
developer  proper,  which  is  again  poured  upon  the  plate. 
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The  picture  now  soon  appears,  and  may  be  strengthened  to 
any  amount  by  adding  more  silver  solution.  There  is  no 
fogging  in  the  picture  thus  produced,  and  the  detail  is  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

I do  not  know  how  long  such  plates  will  keep,  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  keeping  property  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  me,  from  the  fact  that  1 have  ceased  to  run  any 
risk  with  dry  plates  by  using  them,  except  on  the  day  after 
their  preparation  at  the  longest.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
possibility  of  getting  good,  even  superior,  work  with  con- 
siderable convenience  and  certainty. 


(Tomsgonbcncc. 

THE  GRAPIIOGENIC  APPARATUS. 

Dkau  Sir, — Will  yon  allow  me  space  for  a few  words  in  reply 
to  your  correspondents,  and  in  answer  to  numerous  enquiries 
respecting  the  use  of  my  new  apparatus  for  out-dotor  photo- 
graphy. in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  sensitizing  bath, 
some  fears  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
materials  employed  in  its  construction.  In  this  respect  there  is 
more  fear  than  danger ; it  has  been  proved  by  several  years’ 
experience  that  wood  properly  varnished  with  shellac  is  an 
efficient  substitute  for  glass  or  porcelain  when  used  as  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  nitrato  of  silver  solution.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  india-rubber  lining.  I wish  it,  however,  to  be 
understood  that  I do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  the  latter 
substance,  and  have  described  in  my  patent  several  other 
methods  of  transferring  the  sensitive  plate  to  tho  dark  slide  by 
which  tho  india-rubber  is  entirely  dispensed  with  ; an  arrange- 
ment which  would  probably  be  found  necossary  in  extreme 
climates  ; but  for  general  convenience  and  economy  I think  the 
india-rubber  is  preferable. 

The  mode  of  development  in  a dish  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  recently  by  Mr.  England  in  your  pages  ; this  method 
has  been  for  many  years  extensively  used  on  the  continent. 

As  regards  keeping  tho  plates  moist  after  development, 
where  they  have  to  be  kept  only  a short  time,  the  acetic  acid 
solution  will  bo  found  all  that  is  necessary  ; but  in  cases  where 
tho  negatives  aro  required  to  be  kept  for  a long  time  previous 
to  fixing  and  intensifying,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a second 
coating  with  tho  golden  syrup  preservative  recommended  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  by  means  of  which  the  negatives  may  be  kept  for 
weeks  or  even  months  in  an  ordinary  plate  box  without  injury  ; 
but  care  must  bo  taken  to  apply  the  golden  syrup  after  removing 
the  plate  from  the  developing  tray;  tho  slightest  trace  of  such  a 
powerful  rcstraiuer  in  the  dish  would  bo  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  next  picturo. 

In  coating  plates  with  collodion  in  the  open  air  it  is  a good 
plan  to  dilute  the  collodion  with  a littlo  absoluto  alcohol  or  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ; with  this  precaution  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  this  part  of  tho  process. 

Trusting  I have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  your  space, — I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  13.  J.  Edwards. 

Iluchney,  May  1 oth,  1871. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sir, — Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  two  cases  ot  prosecution 
for  infringement  of  copyright  have  been  decided  ; ono  at  the 
Mansion  House,  the  other  at  Worship  Street. 

In  the  former,  Mrs.  T.  Conroy  was  convicted,  and  ordered  to 
pay  penalties  amounting  to  £3o  ; or,  in  default,  to  suffer  nine 
months’  imprisonment.  As  this  matter  is  under  the  considera- 
tion of  her  solicitor,  with  a view  to  remove  the  conviction  into 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  I will  mako  no  remarks  upon  it  at 
present. 

In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Knight,  of  Tabernacle  Walk,  was  con- 
victed of  selling  an  illegal  copy  of  a photograph  representing 
tho  Oxford  crew,  and  fined  £5.  Tho  circumstances,  as  detailed 
in  ovidonce,  are  shortly  as  follows  : — 

Tho  proprietor  of  the  copyright  (Mr.  Taunt)  visited  Mr. 
Knight’s  shop,  and  purchased  from  him  ono  copy  of  his  photo- 
graph of  tho  crew,  and  asked  Mr.  Knight  to  procure  him  six 
more.  Mr.  Taunt  gave  a feigned  name,  and  an  address  to 
which  they  wore  to  bo  sent.  Mr.  Knight,  not  feeling  certain 
about  tho  copyright,  did  not  oxccuto  tho  order.  On  receiving 


the  summons,  Mr.  Knight  determined  to  defend  himself  instead 
of  employing  a solicitor,  as  the  matter  was  not  of  much  impor- 
tance. I attended  the  hearing  to  hear  the  argument,  and  assist 
Mr.  Knight,  if  necessary,  in  his  defence.  Mr.  G.  Lewis  ap- 
peared for  tho  complainant  ; and,  at  tho  conclusion  of  hi3  case, 
Mr.  Knight  made  his  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  he  had 
purchased  the  copy  for  which  ho  was  summoned  from  Thomas 
Conroy,  a boy  about  twelve  voars  of  ago,  son  of  Mrs.  Conroy,  of 
whom  ho  enquired  whether  there  was  any  copyright.  The  boy 
replied  there  was  not.  This  copy  Mr.  Knight  placed  in  his 
window,  and  afterwards  sold  to  tho  plaintiff;  that  was  the  only 
copy  he  had.  I then  suggested  to  Mr.  Knight  to  make  certain 
objections  to  tho  registration  and  copyright. 

Mr.  Knight  first  objected  that  the  description  of  the  nature 
and  subject  of  tho  work  was  insufficient.  Mr.  Lewis  here  ro3e, 
and,  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  there  was  a gentleman 
present,  Mr.  Cunningtou,  who  was  at  the’  bottom  of  all  theso 
defences,  and  who  was  now  advising  the  defendant.  He  was 
not  a solicitor,  and  had  no  right  to  interfere,  particularly  as,  on 
a former  occasion,  when  the  defendant  was  summoned  to  this 
court,  Mr.  Cunnington’s  conduct  was  tho  cause  of  some  very 
severe  remarks  bting  made  by  tho  magistrate  who  heard  the 
case.  Upon  Mr.  Bushby  replying,  “I  don’t  see  that,  Mr. 
Lewis,”  tho  loarnod  gentleman  subsided,  and  the  case  pro- 
ceeded. Mr.  Knight’s  objection  to  the  sufficiency  of  tho  de- 
scription was  overruled. 

Mr.  Knight  next  objected  that  the  copyright  (if  any)  was 
vested  in  the  sitters,  and  not  in  the  photographer ; and  that 
there  had  been  no  assignment  of  their  rights  to  the  complain- 
ant. As  Mr.  Knight  did  not  put  this  objection  very  clearly, 
the  magistrate  did  not  quite  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lowis  then  rose  to  explain  it  by  reading  tho  first  aiction 
of  the  Act.  Commeutiug  upon  tho  words,  ho  said:  “ When  a 
photographer  takes  a portrait  of  a sitter  for  a good  or  valuable 
consideration,  doubtless  the  copyright  vests  in  the  sitter;  but, 
in  this  instanco,  there  was  no  valuable  consideration  ; nothing 
was  paid  by  tho  sitters,  therefore  the  copyright  vests  in  my  client 
a non-sequitur  which,  to  my  surprise,  the  magistrate  acceptod. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the  copyright  is  not  in  tho  sitter 
that  it  is  in  the  photographer. 

We  have  now  a magisterial  decision  upon  a very  important 
point : tho  proposition  is  established,  so  far  as  such  a decision 
can  establish  it,  that  in  all  cases  whore  photographers  take 
negatives  without  receiving  payment,  tho  copyrights  thereof 
vest  in  the  photographers.  What  will  tho  Society  of  Arts  and 
Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  say  to  that?  By  tho  common  law  an 
individual  has  a right  to  his  own  face  and  all  pertaining  to  it, 
and  no  power  save  that  of  an  Act  ef  Parliament  can  deprivo 
him  of  that  right. 

Lot  us  suppose  a case  as  an  illustration.  Mr.  Blank,  being 
desirous  of  having  his  portrait  taken,  calls  upon  Mr.  Cyanido, 
and  agrees  with  him  to  have  a negativo  takon.and  so  many 
copies  printed,  for  a price.  Mr.  Cyanide  takes  t.vo  negatives, 
from  which  Mr.  Blank  chooses  one.  Tho  proofs  aro  printed, 
anil,  with  the  negativo,  aro  delivered  to  Mr.  Blank,  who  thus 
becomes  tho  owner  of  tho  copyright.  A few  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Blank,  passing  Mr.  Cyauido’s  establishment,  to  his  surprise 
sees  his  portrait  “ gibboted  upon  the  advertising  door-post.” 
Feeling  annoyed  thereat,  ho  accuses  Mr.  Cyanide  of  infringe- 
ment of  copyright.  “Oh!  dear  no,”  says  that  gentleman;  *•  tho 
portrait  you  see  has  been  printed  from  tho  other  negative,  and 
for  which  you  did  not  pay  ; therefore,  by  a decision  of  Mr. 
Bushby,  at  Worship  Street,  tho  copyright  thereof  is  vosted  in 
mo  during  my  lifetime,  and  for  seven  years  aftor  my  doath  in 
my  representative,  and  I have  registered  it  at  Stationers'  Hall.” 
Mr.  Blank  then  consults  his  solicitor,  and  by  him  is,  probably, 
informed  that  ho  lias  two  remedies,  Mr.  Bushby  notwithstand- 
ing : he  may  apply  to  a court  of  equity,  and  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion, or  he  may  apply  to  a court  of  law,  or  a judge,  for  a rule  or 
summons  requiring  Mr.  Cyanide  to  show  cause  why  tho  entry 
at  Stationers’  Hall  should  not  be  expunged. 

In  tho  case  of  “Colonol”  Burke,  the  Secretary  of  State 
ordered  a photograph  to  be  taken  of  him  at  the  House  of 
Detention,  which  was  done,  and  the  photographer  registered 
tho  photograph.  The  taking  of  the  photograph  being  an  inva- 
sion of  Burke's  common  law  right,  his  ropresoutativo  took  stops 
to  suppress  tho  photograph  by  summoning  tho  photographor 
before  Mr.  Justice  Willcs,  who  made  an  ordor  to  expunge  tho 
entry  at  Statiouors’  Hall,  condemned  tho  photographor  in  tho 
costs,  and  ordered  him  to  givo  up  tho  negativo  and  all  copies 
in  his  possession . 
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Suppose  sorao  disagreement  wero  to  arise  between  tlio 
Oxford  crew  and  Mr.  Taunt  respecting  t ho  photograph  ; the 
crow  would  liavo  tho  power  to  prevent  the  further  publication 
of  it,  their  verbal  consent  to  its  publication  not  being  an  assign- 
ment of  their  rights. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a good  or  valuable  consideration  may 
bo  doubtful.  In  tho  caso  of  a Koyal  Duke,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kerr  held  that  the  sitting  of  Ilis  Koyal  Highness  to  tho  photo- 
grapher was  a valuable  consideration. 

At  Wandsworth,  in  the  matter  of  John  Bright's  portrait,  Mr. 
Mcrriman  argued  that  Mr.  Bright's  sitt.ng  was  a valuable  con- 
sideration, sufficient  to  vest  tho  copyright  in  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Dayman  appeared  to  accept  the  validity  of  that  argument, 
and  I beliove  that  if  the  prosecution  had  not  been  abandoned, 
ho  would  have  so  held.  When  eminent  persons  sit  to  photo- 
graphers, doubtless  they  believe  that  they  can  at  any  time 
order  the  publication  thereof  to  cease  if  thoy  think  tit,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  might  if  they  themselves  had  published 
them.  It  is  not  likely  that  when  the  Oxford  crew  sat  to 
Mr.  Taunt  thoy  contemplated  investing  him  with  such  a 
power  as  would  enable  him  to  cause  a poor  woman  having  a 
family  of  ten  children  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  nino  months  for 
selling  eleven  copies  of  their  portraits  to  Mr.  Taunt.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bright  upon  this  kind  of  prosecution  h is  already 
appoarod  in  your  columns. 

Tho  term  “copyright,”  by  tho  interpretation  clause  of  tho 
Act,  is  defined  to  bo  “ tho  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  reproduc- 
tion it  therefore  follows  that  unless  an  individual  have  that 
solo  and  exclusive  right,  he  has  not  copyright. 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  no  photographer 
has  tho  “sole  and  exclusive  right”  in  any  portrait  without  an 
assignment  of  right  from  the  sitter,  and  there  was  no  assign- 
ment in  this  caso.  Mr.  Bushbv  having  over-ruled  tho  objec- 
tion that  there  was  no  copyright  vested  in  the  complainant, 
gave  judgment;  he  sail  ho  was  called  upon  to  convict  tho 
defendant  of  having  sold  a copy  of  a photograph  knowing  it 
to  have  been  illegally  made  ; tho  defendant  excused  himself  by 
saying  he  did  not  know  the  photograph  was  copyright ; if  that 
oxcuse  is  to  prevail,  then  nobody  would  bo  punished.  The  Act 
provided  that  a register  of  copyrights  thould  bo  kept  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  defendant  to  have 
gone  there  and  ascertained  whether  the  photograph  wero  copy- 
right. Now,  with  all  deference  to  ths  magistrate,  tho  de- 
fendant's going  there  would  have  been  useless.  The  first  ques- 
tion tho  clerk  there  would  have  put  to  him  would  have  been, 
“ What  is  the  name  of  the  author,  and  tho  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  what  is  the  titlo  of  tho  work?”  Just  what  tho 
applicant  wanted  to  discover.  Tho  photographer  who  made 
the  copy  might  have  had  a clue,  because  the  name  of  the  author 
may  have  been  upon  tho  mount ; but  that  even  might  bo  mis- 
leading, for  I hive  seen  mounted  upon  cards  bearing  the  names 
of  two  eminent  firms,  and  marked  “copyright,”  photographs 
of  certain  ladies  whoso  attire  might  bo  said  to  resemble  nearly 
that  of  a French  actress  performing  tho  part  ot  Kvo,  and  which 
was  described  as  consisting  of  nothing  in  particular  beyond  a 
bolt  and  a buckle.  I should  certainly  not  liavo  felt  justified  in 
concluding  that  these  photographs  wero  really  produced  and 
published  by  the  firms  whose  names  wero  upon  tho  mounts. 
Tho  magistrate  ordered  Mr.  Knight  to  pay  to  tho  complainant 
tho  sum  of  £5,  which,  I suppose,  he  considered  to  bo  about  tho 
amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  complainant  through  tho 
act  of  Mr.  Knight,  or,  in  default,  to  bo  imprisoned  for  the 
period  of  two  months,  under  tho  “ Small  Penalties  Act.” 

Sancho  Panza  invokod  blessings  upon  tho  man  who  invented 
sleep,  and  surely  publishers  should  do  the  same  upon  him  who 
discovered  that  tho  “ Small  Penalties  Act”  was  applicable  to  the 
punishment  of  tho  civil  offence  of  infringement  of  copyright. 
Some  one  has  said,  “ Law  is  tho  perfection  of  reason.”  He 
either  used  the  words  ironically,  or  he  must  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  mode  in  which  (what  is  called)  justice  is  administered 
by  magistrates ; for  what  can  bo  moro  unreasonable  than  to 
send  a man  to  prison  for  the  invasion  of  a privato  privilege, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  as  a supple- 
ment to  tho  “ Wino  Licenses  and  Refreshment  Act,”  and  for 
tho  purposo  of  restraining  magistrates  from  inflicting  upon 
drunken  and  riotous  persons  a longer  term  of  imprisonment 
than  tho  justico  of  tho  caso  might  require?  I would  recom- 
mond  magistrates  to  road  the  encomiums  rnado  upon  them  by 
Lords  Redesdalo  and  Denman  (who  opposed  tho  Bill)  respect- 
ing the  great  care  and  discretion  exercised  by  them  in  appor- 
tioning fines  to  the  circumstances  of  tho  defendant,  and  then 


consider  how  far  they  desorvo  them  when  thoy  sond  a poor 
woman  to  prison  for  nino  months — a proceeding  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  which  was  passed  to  abridgo 
tho  power  of  tho  magistrate,  and  not  to  increaso  it. 

I shall,  in  another  communication,  givo  you  an  account  of 
tho  origin  and  purposo  of  tho  “Small  Penalties  Act,”  which  has 
been  made  a means  of  cruelly  punishing  persons  who  wero  not 
in  a position  to  protect  themselves  from  magisterial  vindictive- 
ness.—I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  CUNNINGTON. 


|)mcftougs  of  Sarietirs. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Tiie  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  hold  in  the 
City  of  London  Oollego  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  11th, 
tho  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  tho  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a former  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Tho  Chairman  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  a previous 
announcement,  the  evening  would  be  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  such  photographs  as  members  had  brought  for  exhibition, 
and  conversation  thereon. 

The  contributions  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  meeting 
were  less  numerous  than  on  some  former  occasions,  but  many 
fino  photographs  were  placed  before  members.  Mr.  Price  ex- 
hibited a number  of  his  fine  landscapes  by  tho  collodio-albumon 
process.  Mr.  Dunmoro  showed  excellent  landscapes  and  studies. 
Mr.  Hunter  exhibited  a fine  selection  of  prize  pictures  of  tho 
Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Mr.  Croughton  showed  some 
line  coloured  photographic  miniatures,  and  works  showing  the 
aid  photography  affords  to  art.  Mr.  Johnson  showed  somo 
very  maguificont  carbon  reproductions  about  4 feet  by  3 feet, 
and  gave  some  dotails  of  their  production  at  the  establishment 
of  tho  Autotype  Company.  Mr.  Henderson  showed  some  of 
his  fino  enamels.  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  exhibited  somo  fino 
American  portraits  of  a clever  little  genre  picture  by  Ilejlandcr. 
A gonoral  conversation  on  tho  pictures  was  maintained,  after 
which  tho  proceedings  terminated. 


S/aKi  itt  tin  StuMff. 

Postage  Stamps  for  Small  Remittances.— Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  tho  possible  inconvenience  to  photographers 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  of  tho  Postmaster-General,  pro- 
hibiting postmasters  to  purchase  postage  stamps  of  the  public, 
in  order  to  check  the  use  of  stamps  for  small  remittances.  As 
the  matter  stands,  the  Postmaster-General  has  announced  that 
after  June  30th  postmasters  will  be  prohibited  from  cashing 
postage  stamps,  and  that  money  orders  for  small  sums  at  a 
cheap  rate  will  bo  issued.  The  use  of  stamps  for  transmitting 
small  amounts  is,  doubtless,  very  convenient,  and  to  photo- 
graphers and  photographic  dealers,  as  to  many  tradesman  it  has, 
doubtless,  been  of  considerable  service.  To  no  class  will  tho 
withdrawal  of  this  facility  provo  more  inconvenient  than  to 
newspaper  proprietors  ani  thoir  customers,  between  whom 
stamps  had  become  common  currency  for  small  sums.  Tho 
matter  has  already  been  brought  beforo  the  attention  of  tho 
Postmaster-General,  and  it  is  probable  the  decision  may  bo 
reconsidered.  A deputation  from  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
Society  waited  recently  upon  tho  Postmaster,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  inconvenience  of  tho  now  regulation.  Ho  explained 
that  the  real  object  of  the  regulation  respecting  tho  sale  of 
postage  stamps  was  to  check  tho  robberies  of  post  letters  ; but 
on  that  point,  as  well  as  on  others  which  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice,  he  would,  if  possible,  meet  the  views  of  tho 
newspaper  proprietors.  The  abuse  of  the  system,  in  making 
payments  beyond  two  or  three  shillings,  has  doubtless  con~ 
tributed  to  bring  about  its  threatened  prohibition. 

Cameo  Medallions  and  Vignettes. — Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  favoured  us  with  some  exceedingly 
fine  examples  of  cameo  portraits,  card,  and  whole-plate  size, 
which  he  has  been  producing  with  success  for  twelve  months 
past.  The  photography  is  excellent,  and  the  surfaco  is 
enamelled  with  gelatine  and  collodion,  which,  in  the  cameo 
style,  gives  a greatly  improved  effect.  He  romarks  that 
tho  style  lias  been  “ a great  success  with  mo,  and  con- 
siderably stimulated  my  business  during  last  summer,  and  all 
through  the  wintor  months.  I produce  them  in  any  desired 
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tints,  just  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public.  I novor  get  loss  than 
thirty  shillings  a dozon  for  such  as  tho  enclosed,  and  for  half- 
a-dozen  of  such,  and  half  dozen  full-length,  twenty-one 
shillings.  Even  for  tho  plain  cameos  I get  at  least  a third 
more  than  the  ordinary  price,  and  out  of  every  twelvo  sitters, 
eight  or  nine  prefer  the  ‘cameo  vignettes’  which  shows  that  the 
profession  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this  boautiful  style  of 
portrait  as  an  impetus  to  business.  I produce  various  tones, 
but  ray  customers  prefer  the  warm  purple  brown  tones.  I will 
send  you  a few  coloured  enamelled  ones  by-and-bye.”  The 
whole-plate  example  has,  we  understand,  been  exposed  in  a 
show  case  for  twelve  months,  and  retains  its  convox  shape 
perfectly. 

Sir  John  Herschel. — Tho  place  chosen  for  the  interment  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Herschol  in  Westminster  Abbey  to-day, 
Friday,  is  close  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  nave,  nsar  the  organ  screen. 

Tinted  Papers. — Mr.  A.  Rivot  has  sent  us  some  examples 
of  portraiture  and  landscape  on  tinted  paper  he  is  preparing. 
As  wo  have  before  remarked,  tinted  paper  is  often  very  effective 
when  judiciously  selected,  and  these  tints  are  very  good.  A 
delicato  warm  pink,  tending  to  buff,  is  very  pleasing  for  por- 
traiture.  Mr.  Rivot  also  mentions  that  he  undertakes  for  photo- 
graphers who  have  not  facilities  for  the  work,  tho  embossing 
into  form  of  cameo  vignettes.  This  facility  may  prove  useful 
to  those  desirous  of  trying  the  new  style  without  risking  at  the 
commencement  tho  cost  of  the  press  and  other  aids  required. 

Photography  and  the  Column  Vendome. — Just  before 
the  fall  of  tho  Column  Vendome  in  Paris,  photographers  were 
very  active  in  their  operations  on  the  square,  taking  the  por- 
traits of  patriots  grouped  on  a portable  barricade.  Another 
was  at  a window  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square,  taking  a last  view  of  the  Column.  There  was  also  an 
artist  there,  engaged  in  sketching  the  scene ; and  behind  him 
were  two  more  photographers — a man  and  a woman — exerting 
themselves  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  it  is,  by  the  invaluable 
aid  of  photography,  the  public  are  enabled  to  obtain  pictures  of 
those  notorious  places. 


^0  tawspiritettk 

Captain. — You  would  be  liable  to  proceedings  for  copying  and 
selling  the  engravings  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  Graphic, 
and  similar  papers,  without  permission  from  the  owners. 

A.  Clarke. — You  will  find  our  opinion  on  another  page.  Your 
rule  is  a good  one  ; but  it  would  be  safe  to  extend  it  to  gentlemen 
as  well  as  ladies.  Thanks  for  the  instructive  and  interesting 
prints. 

Captain  Turton.— The  plan  of  printing  through  a medium  con- 
sists in  interposing  a thin  plate  of  glass  or  other  transparent  body 
between  tho  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper,  and  printing  in 
direct  sunlight,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a print  with  softened 
definition.  It  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  News.  You 
will  find  a fully  descriptive  article  on  page  24S  of  our  thirteenth 
volume,  and  another  on  page  73  of  our  fourteenth  volume. 
2.  Prints  should  be  very  slightly  damp  when  ironed ; but  with 
some  samples  of  highly  albumenized  paper  ironing  always  causes 
the  prints  to  curl.  It  is  better  always  to  iron  the  back  of  the 
print.  3.  The  sulphocyanido  bath  given  in  the  Year-Book  is 
one  wo  have  often  used  with  success.  The  prints  may  be  im- 
mersed without  washing,  or  after  slight  rinsing.  Tho  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath  often  works  somewhat  slowly ; but  we  have  not 
found  it  reduced  tho  prints.  It  can  be  made  to  work  more  rapidly 
by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  a concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold.  4i  Wo  do  not  know  of  any  ono  who  uutertakes 
printing  in  carbon  from  the  negatives  supplied  by  photographers. 

Williams. — We  should  decidedly  recommend  No.  3.  So  far  as  our 
information  and  experience  goes,  No.  1 is  somewhat  uncertain ; 
never  suporior  to,  and  rarely  equal  to,  No.  3.  We  should  recom- 
mend you  to  look  out  for  a second-hand  ono  of  No.  3,  which  will 
be  quite  as  good  as  now,  and  cheaper.  Road  tho  advertisements 
of  that  kina  in  the  News,  or  advertise  for  what  you  want.  The 
advertisement  will  cost  you  3s.,  but  you  will  probably  get  what 
you  require  without  difficulty,  and  save  as  many  pounds.  We 
approve  of  your  resolution,  and  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  progress. 

Vignette. — The  studio  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortloy  was  described  and 
figured  in  tho  Year-Book  of  1864,  whero  several  other  studios 
are  described,  and  diagrams  given. 

Arthur  Thompson. — Streaks  in  tho  direction  of  iho  dip  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  causes.  Sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  a bath 
charged  with  organic  matter  ; sometimes  thoy  arise  from  the  col- 
lodion. They  may  generally  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  plate  in 
motion,  especially  lateral  motion,  all  the  time  tho  plate  is  in  the 
bath. 
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Fred.  Wrioley. — The  copying  of  old  oil  paintings  is  always  a 
difficult  task,  the  more  so  if  tho  work  is  heavily  impasted  and  tho 
varnish  cracked.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  tho  picture 
well  lighted,  and  with  a light  directly  in  front  of  it;  a light  coming 
from  a source  across  the  surfaco  will  bring  out  all  the  inequalities 
of  texture  in  a disastrous  manner.  You  will  get  it  lighted  best  in 
the  open  air  : somo  prefer  direct  sunlight.  To  get  rid  of  the  dull- 
ness of  surface  which  often  renders  it  difficult  to  get  detail,  spongo 
the  surface  with  water  immediately  before  exposure.  To  avoid 
reflections,  try  two  or  three  positions,  and  take  care  that  tho 
camera  is  quite  parallel  with  tne  picture  ; a fully  bromized  and 
ripe  collodion,  very  full  exposure,  and  ordinary  iron  developer. 
It  is,  as  you  observe,  a branch  of  the  art  little  practised,  and  ono 
in  which  experience  and  varied  resource  are  very  nocessary. 

A Beginner. — There  is  certainly  somo  slight  risk  to  tho  bath  in 
immersing  a plate  in  it  the  edges  of  which  have  been  varnished  ; 
but  we  should  not  recommend  you  to  try  the  process  you  mention, 
as  it  is  one  of  very  uncertain  success. 

F.  D. — There  was  no  print  enclosed  in  your  letter,  but,  from  the  de- 
scription you  give  of  the  defect,  it  seems  probable  that  it  arises 
from  a repellent  collodion.  You  may  modify  this  tendency  in  n 
variety  of  ways,  but  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  cure.  The  addition 
of  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  will 
sometimes  improve  matters.  Immersing  the  plate  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  collodion  is  set  will  improve  matters.  Keeping 
the  plate  in  motion  in  the  bath,  and  giving  a time  in  tho  bath,  will 
improve  matters.  Sometimes  nothing  but  age,  or  mixing  it  with 
a more  powdery  collodion,  will  improve  it.  2.  The  use  of  a ripe 
collodion  of  good  body,  of  an  iron  developer  containing  a little 
gelatine  or  acetate  of  iron,  so  as  to  secure  a clean  intense  image  in 
the  first  place ; then,  after  fixing,  apply  a ten-grain  solution  of 
bichlorido  of  mercury  until  the  film  is  of  a uniform  grey,  wash, 
and  apply  a one-grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  will 
give  an  intense  but  delicate  image,  without  much  piling  up. 
3.  It  is  always  difficult  to  clean  perfectly  plates  which  have  been 
used,  and  there  is  generally  somo  risk  in  using  tho  plates  ; but  we 
do  not  think  that  tho  case  is  worse  with  negatives  which  have 
been  intensified  with  mercury  than  with  other  plates.  The  pre- 
liminary coating  of  albumen  removes  much  risk. 

S.  W.  Barnes. — The  minute  spots  of  which  you  send  samples  are 
very  difficult  to  trace  home.  Sometimes  they  are  due  to  minute 
air-bubbles  forming  on  the  print  during  fixation,  but  not  always. 
A skilful  experimentalist,  who  has  been  giving  some  attention  to 
the  subject,  tracod  them  to  somo  kind  of  decomposition  in  tho 
paper,  arising  from  age.  A sauiploof  paper  which  gave  him  spot- 
loss  results  in  tho  course  of  timo  began  to  spot,  and,  after  keeping 
six  months,  was  covered  with  such  spots  ; whilst  a new  sample, 
used  under  tho  same  conditions,  was  perfectly  free. 

J.  C.  Moore. — The  acetate  bath  answers  well  for  producing  warm 
tones.  To  make  an  acetate  bath  take — 

Chloride  of  gold 1 grain 

Acetate  of  soda 30  grains 

Water  5 ounces 

and  use  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  mixture.  This  may 

bo  used  over  and  over  again  until  the  gold  is  exhausted. 

C.  A.  M.  W. — The  plan  you  propose  will  doubtless  answer.  Tho 
acid,  although  it  stops  development,  will  not,  wo  apprehend,  pre- 
vent the  slight  additional  intensification  effected  by  light.  If  onco 
tho  film  has  been  suffered  to  dry,  we  should  prefer  to  fix  it,  and 
intensify  after  fixing.  With  'f  unicare  or  albumen  preliminary 
coating,  varnishing  the  edge  will  scarcely  be  necessary  (see  Mr. 
Edwards’s  letter  in  the  present  number). 

John  Terras. — Wo  are  glad  the  pictures  pleased  you.  We  doubt 
whether  cards  or  cabinets  by  the  gentleman  you  mention  can  bo 
readily  obtained,  as  he  does  not  publish,  and  photographers 
rarely  sell  private  portraits.  His  speciality  is,  moreover,  for 
larger  pictures.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  write  to  him  direct. 

Enquirer. — In  a ridge-roof  studio  of  good  proportions,  with  a 
principal  north  light,  glass  is  not  necessary.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  small  studios,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a little.  There 
should  bo  no  glass  at  cither  end.  Tho  following  are  good  propor- 
tions : — 26  ft.  long;  12  ft.  wide;  height  to  eaves,  8 or  9 ft.  ; to 
ridge,  14  ft. ; opaque  at  both  ends  and  south  side ; opaque  for  5 or 
6 ft.  at  oach  end  of  north  side  and  roof ; all  the  rest  glass,  except 
18  in.  at  bottom  of  north  side. 

A.  Debenham. — Wo  will  look  for  the  pictures  you  mention,  and 
give  them  attention  in  our  notice. 

A.  Stuart. — Much  depends  upon  whether  you  want  a thin  or  thick 
varnish.  We  should  say  about  40  grains  per  ounce.  Methylated 
chloroform  will  serve  perfectly.  2.  Bates’  black  varnish  will 
answer  for  the  lens  tube ; but  an  absolutely  dead  black  is  bettor. 

R.  Lambert. — If  you  wish  to  take  tho  four  portraits  of  the  diamond 
cameo  portraits  on  ono  negative,  you  require  a repeating  bnck  for 
the  purpose;  but  you  can  take  them  in  succession,  and  mount 
them  separately,  if  you  wish.  2.  For  the  cameo  vignettes  now  iu 
vogue  no  registration  cards  are  nocessary.  3.  We  believe  that 
tho  Autotype  Company  supply  tho  manual  under  somo  conditions 
gratuitously. 

Sovoral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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STRONG  ANI)  WEAK  IRON  DEVELOPERS. — 
STOCK  SOLUTIONS. 

The  importance  of  a perfect  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  every  modification  in  the  developer,  and  its  use.  gives 
a perennial  interest  to  the  subject,  and  reuders  every 
hint  which  can  extend  the  range  of  the  photographer’s 
power  over  his  materials  worthy  of  attention.  On  another 
page  a correspondent  asks  a series  of  questions  on  the 
subject  which  suggest  a few  general  observations,  as  well 
as  definite  answers  to  his  questions. 

The  first  question  arises  out  of  a discrepancy,  probably 
more  apparent  than  real,  between  the  views  of  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  and  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  as  to  the  use  of  strong  or 
weak  iron  developers  for  subjects  containing  strong  con- 
trasts. Mr.  Lea  suggests  that  in  landscapes  containing 
much  contrast  in  the  shape  of  deep  shadows  or  portions 
badly  lighted,  in  conjunction  with  other  parts  strongly 
illuminated,  the  use  of  a highly  bromized  collodion,  full 
'exposure,  and  very  weak  iron  developer,  will  best  secure 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  vigour  in  high  lights.  Mr.  An- 
derson informs  his  pupil  that  if  a sitter  presents  strong  con- 
trasts—such  as  those  found  in  the  lady,  presumably  fair, 
named  Aurora,  and  her  black  velvet  dress — he  would  give 
full  exposure,  and  use  a strong  developer,  reserving  the 
weak  developer  for  the  same  lady  when  she  appeared 
dressed  in  white  drapery  and  lace.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Lea  would  do  the  same ; and  that,  when  writing,  he 
had  in  his  mind’s  eye  some  especial  landscape,  with  masses 
of  well  illuminated  detail,  and  small  portions  of  imperfectly 
lighted  shadow.  The  latter  he  hoped  to  bring  out  by  the 
combined  effect  of  full  exposure  and  prolonged  develop- 
ment, during  which  the  masses  of  well  lighted  detail  would 

Ije  saved  from  becoming  flat  by  the  weak  developer.  Full 
exposure,  and  prolonged  application  of  a strong  iron 
I solution,  would  inevitably  produce  flatness  in  masses  of 
well  lighted  landscape,  whilst  the  same  conditions  with  a 
weak  developer  would  secure  brilliancy.  Special  cases 
require  special  treatment,  which  can  only  be  devised  in 
definite  relation  to  the  circumstances  as  they  arise  ; but 
it  is  important  to  remember  the  rule  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  strong  developers  tend  to  produce  equality 
or  evenness  in  the  deposit  of  silver,  and  so  tend  to 
harmonize  strong  contrasts;  whilst  weak  developers 
facilitate  an  aggregatiou  of  deposit  on  the  lights,  and  so 
increase  contrasts.  If  the  lighting  and  combination  of 
colours  in  the  subject  present  little  contrast  of  light  and 
dark,  a weak  developer  will  produce  Hie  most  brilliant 
result,  because  it  will  pick  out  the  high  lights,  and  give 
them  a decided  distinction  from  the  half  lights;  whilst  the 
shadows  or  dirks,  which  in  the  subject  are  wanting  in 
force,  receiving  less  silver  in  proportion  than  their  share, 
will  acquire  relative  depth.  The  same  subject  developed 


| with  a strong  iron  developer  would  become  flat  or  weak  ; 
the  silver,  being  deposited  in  equal  ratio  over  lights  and 
sh  idows,  does  not  aid  in  producing  contrast,  and  a poor, 
spiritless  picture  is  the  result.  If  the  lighting  and  com- 
bination of  colours  in  the  subject  tend  to  produce  strong 
pictorial  contrast,  a strong  developer  will  check  the 
tendency ; the  silver  will  be  thrown  down  fairly  on  the 
darks  and  imperfectly  illuminated  portions,  and  hence 
cannot  accumulate  on  the  lights  and  give  them  increased 
intensity,  harmony,  rather  than  excessive  contrast,  being 
the  result.  A weak  developer  in  such  a case  would  be 
apt  to  give  chalky  high  lights  without  the  delicate  demi- 
tints  wliich  give  tenderness  and  black  shadows,  with- 
out detail  or  transparency.  As  a rule,  the  longer  the 
development  necessary  to  bring  out  the  image,  the  greater 
will  be  the  contrast  and  intensity,  as  the  free  nitrate  on 
the  plate  is  precipitated  by  the  reducing  agent  most 
readily  upon  the  portions  where  light  has  acted  most 
energetically,  and  continues  to  aggregate  there  so  long  as 
the  process  is  prolonged  and  any  free  nitrate  remains  ou 
the  surface.  When,  either  through  length  of  exposure  or 
strength  in  the  developer,  the  whole  image  rapidly  flashes 
out,  there  is  a tolerably  even  deposit  of  silver  ; and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  picture  is  harmonious.  When, 
through  imperfect  illumination,  short  exposure,  or  weak 
developer-,  the  image  comes  out  tardily,  there  is  always 
risk  of  excess  of  contrast  and  hai-dness. 

Our  correspondent  further  asks  what  constitutes  a strong 
developer  in  contradistinction  to  an  “ordinary”  deve- 
loper. The  latter  term,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat 
indefinite,  and  admits  of  a wide  definition.  In  our  own 
practice  we  should  speak  of  a fifteen  or  twenty  grain  deve- 
loper as  one  of  ordinary  strength,  and  one  of  twenty  five 
grains  or  upwards  we  should  regard  as  strong.  With  a 
fifty  grain  developer  containing  about  twenty  minims  of 
acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution,  it  is  possible  to  very 
materially  reduce  the  exposure  where  the  nature  of  the 
subject  does  not  seriously  suffer  from  such  forcing.  With 
portraits  of  babies  and  animals,  for  instance,  very  good 
results  may  be  produced. 

The  use  of  a satui-ated  stock  solution  of  iron  presents 
many  advantages,  and  has  no  especial  defects  to  counter- 
balance the  gain.  Properly  made  and  kept,  the  solution 
will  keep  perfectly  without  deterioration  ; many  operatoi-s, 
indeed,  allege  that  the  solution  acquii-es  special  virtues 
not  to  be  secured  by  other  means.  The  only  disadvantage 
likely  to  arise  is  the  peroxidation  of  a portion  of  the  iron 
salt,  and  this  not  only  robs  the  solution  of  active  reducing 
power,  but  introduces  a positive  retarding  agent,  more 
active  than  acetic  acid.  This  duly  allowed  for  in  pre- 
paring the  solution  is  not  a serious  defect ; but  it  is  im- 
portant that  full  allowance  should  be  made,  or  the  effect 
of  under-exposure  will  be  inevitable.  If  a saturated 
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solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  be  made  with  water 
containing  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  water  be  warm,  a 
portion  of  carbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  and  if  acetic  acid 
be  added,  the  formation  of  acetate  of  iron  follows.  Indeed, 
if  acetic  acid  be  added  under  any  circumstances  to  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  intended  for  keeping,  a portion  of 
acetate  of  iron  is  generally  formed.  In  reference  to  the 
question  often  asked,  how  many  grains  per  ounce  does  a 
saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  contain?  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  point  of  saturation 
is  obtained,  a slight  variation  of  temperature  changes  the 
strength.  A saturated  solution  made  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer will  throw  dow'n  crystals  of  the  salt  it  cannot  hold  in 
solution  in  winter.  A perfectly  saturated  solution  contains 
at  a temperature  of  60u  Fall,  rather  more  than  forty-one 
parts  of  the  salt  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  or  nearly 
two  hundred  grains  of  the  salt  in  each  ounce  of  solution. 

To  make  a saturated  solution,  take  five  drachms  and  a- 
half — or,  in  order  to  have  a little  excess,  say  six  drachms — 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  for  each  ounce  of  water.  Thus, 
one  pound  of  the  iron  salt  will  be  required  for  each  pint 
of  water.  To  facilitate  solution  the  salt  should  be  pow- 
dered, the  water  should  be  used  cold,  and  no  acetic  acid 
need  be  added.  The  bottle  should  be  well  corked,  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  resting  on  its  side,  or  with  the  cork 
inclined  downwards.  If  a brown  deposit  be  formed,  it 
should  be  filtered  out  before  adding  acetic  acid,  unless  the 
operator  desire  to  form  a portion  of  acetate  of  iron  in  his 
developer. 

The  use  of  such  a solution  is  very  simple.  An  ounce 
and  a-half  of  such  a solution,  added  to  eighteen  ouuces  of 
water  and  five  drachms  of  acetic  acid,  will  give  a pint  of 
the  ordinary  fifteen-grain  iron  developer.  Without  any 
trouble  beyond  measurement,  a developer  of  any  degree 
of  strength  is  thus  secured  at  a moment’s  notice.  A child 
has  moved,  for  instance,  and  the  operator  was  compelled 
to  remove  the  plate  with,  perhaps,  half  the  exposure 
desirable;  half  an  ounce  of  the  saturated  solution,  an  ounce 
and  a-half  of  water,  and  about  a drachm  of  acetic  acid 
supply  at  once  a couple  of  ounces  of  a fifty-grain  deve- 
loper to  meet  the  short  exposure  ; and  so  with  any  varying 
condition  of  light,  exposure,  or  subject,  the  facility  for 
modifying  the  developer  without  delay  or  trouble  will 
often  prove  invaluable  in  rendering  work  pleasant  and 
remits  excellent. 

T ie  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  frequently  recom- 
mended as  valuable  in  the  iron  developer,  is  found  useful 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  who  uses  a concentrated  solution  in 
preventing  the  stock  solution  from  oxydizing.  The  pre- 
cise action  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
the  iron  developer  has  not  been  clearly  made  out ; but 
that  they  exercise  a restraining  effect  in  development,  ren- 
dering the  reducing  action  of  the  iron  salt  less  violent, 
has  been  made  tolerably  certain  in  general  practice,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  states,  from  observation,  that  the  action  of 
the  copper  salt  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  solution 
is  beyond  a question. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  ENGRAVING  FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A SINGULAR  and  altogether  novel  method  of  obtaining 
engraved  surfaces  from  photographs  is  announced  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  the.  Franklin  Institute.  It  is 
based  on  a discovery  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Tilghman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  a new  method  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  en- 
graving metal,  stone,  glass,  and  similar  hard  substances. 
The  method  consists  in  driving  a jet  of  fine  8 and  against 
the  substance  to  be  cut.  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  hi  describing 
the  process,  says  : — 

A jet  of  quartz  sand  thrown  against  a block  of 
olid  corundum  will  bore  a hole  through  it  1^  inches  in 
j ameter,  deep,  in  twenty -five  minutes,  and  this  with  a 


velocity  obtainable,  by  the  use  of  steam  as  the  propelling 
power,  at  a pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch— a 
remarkable  result,  when  wTe  consider  that  corundum  is  next 
to  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.’- 

He  proceeds  further  to  mention  that  glass  can  be  ground 
or  depolished  in  this  way  more  easily  than  by  any  other 
method,  and  that  “ by  covering  parts  of  the  glass  surface 
by  a stencil  or  pattern  of  any  tough  or  elastic  material, 
such  as  paper,  lace,  caoutchouc,  or  oil  paint,  designs  of 
any  kind  may  be  engraved. 

“There  is  a kind  of  coloured  glass  made  by  having  a 
thin  stratum  of  coloured  glass  melted  or  ‘ flashed  ’ on  one 
side  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  clear  glass.  If  a stencil  of 
sufficient  toughness  is  placed  on  the  coloured  side,  and 
exposed  to  the  sand  blast,  the  pattern  can  be  cut  through 
the  coloured  stratum  in  from  about  four  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  its  thickness. 

“ If  a current  of  air  of  less  velocity  is  used — say  about 
one  inch  of  water — very  delicate  materials,  such  as  the  green 
leaves  of  the  fern,  will  resist  a stream  of  fine  sand  long 
enough  to  allow  their  outlines  to  be  engraved  on  glass. 
By  graduating  the  time  of  exposure  with  sufficient  nicety, 
so  as  to  allow  the  thin  parts  of  the  leaves  to  be  partly  cut 
through  by  the  sand,  wrhile  the  thicker  central  ribs  and 
their  branches  still  resist,  the  effect  of  a shaded  engraviug 
may  be  produced. 

“ The  grinding  of  such  a hard  substance  as  glass  by  an 
agent  which  is  resisted  by  such  a fragile  material  as  a 
green  leaf  seems  at  first  rather  singular.  The  probable 
explanation  is,  that  each  grain  of  sand  which  strikes  with 
its  sharp  angle  on  the  glass  pulverizes  an  infinitesimal  por- 
tion which  is  blown  away  as  dust,  while  the  grains  which 
strike  the  leaf  rebound  from  its  soft  elastic  surface. 

li  The  film  of  bichromatized  gelatine,  used  as  a photo- 
graphic negative,  may  be  sufficiently  thick  to  allow  a 
picture  to  be  engraved  on  glass  by  fine  sand  driven  by  a 
gentle  blast  of  air.” 

A subsequent  number  of  the  Journal  adds  the  follow- 
ing 

“ In  the  interesting  description  of  * Tilghman’s  process 
of  cutting  hard  substances,’  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  in 
our  last  issue,  the  fact  that  printing  from  the  bichromatized 
film  could  be  accomplished  in  this  surprising  manner  was 
mentioned.  Since  the  article  has  appeared,  Mr.  Tilghman 
has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  his  fruitful  discovery,  and  with  great 
success.  We  have  been  favoured  at  his  establishment  with 
the  opportunity  of  examining  several  specimens  of  his  new 
art,  which  were  sharp  and  beautiful  reproductions  from 
the  negative.” 

To  what  perfection  this  method  may  be  brought,  and 
howr  far  it  may  have  specially  useful  applications,  we 
cannot  £t  present  even  conjecture  ; but  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  novel  modes  of  engraving  a photograph  yet 
brought  before  the  public. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT. 

Notwithstanding  that  photographic  portraiture  is  always 
regarded  a fair  game  for  the  ready  sneer  in  literature,  in 
court,  and  in  the  senate,  the  trustworthiness  of  its  record, 
and  the  tender  associations  necessarily  belonging  to  its 
absolute  identity  and  relation  to  the  sitter,  constantly 
receive  almost  unconscious  testimony.  We  have  recently 
received  from  Mr.  James  Browu,  of  Otago,  a couple  of 
New  Zealand  papers,  a photograph,  and  some  details  in  a 
letter  of  a singular  narrative,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  papers.  The  details  will  interest  our  readers: — 
Mr.  West,  one  of  the  survey  party  engaged  in  laying 
off  the  Maori  reserves  at  Stewart’s  Island,  gives  details  of 
the  finding  of  the  skeletons  of  two  human  beings.  “ One 
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was  Ivin g stretched  out  under  an  ironwood  tree,  the  bones 
a little  disturbed,  a h sap  of  shells  at  ‘he  feet.  Close  by 
there  were  two  pairs  of  Wellington  boots,  and  a pair  of 
low  shoes,  much  worn  and  cut : the  clothes  quite  rotten. 
The  other  lay  at  a distance  of  about  ten  feet  in  the  open, 
the  head  down  hill,  the  legs  stretched  out  as  if  it  had  rolled 
away  from  its  fellow.  Upon  this  one  were  found  a Spanish 
half-dollar  piece,  a copper  coin,  and  the  photograph  of  a 
young  man  smoking  a cigar.  It  is  very  plain,  considering 
the  time  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather.  There  must  have  been  other 
photographs,  as  there  were  five  small  square  pieces  of 
glass,  and  some  decaying  portions  of  the  frames.  There 
was  also  an  old  razor,  a bit  of  red  stained  glass,  and  a 
tooth-brush.  Poor  fellows,  they  were  not  half-a-mile 
from  the  Maori  settlement ! The  remains  are  believed  to 
be  those  of  two  men  who  ran  away  from  an  American 
whaler  (name  unknown)  at  Pegasus  about  nine  years  ago. 
A shipmate  of  theirs,  who  deserted  at  the  same  time,  is 
said  by  the  Maoris  to  have  reached  the  village  in  a very 
exhausted  state,  with  but  little  clothing  left  on  his  person, 
the  rest  having  been  torn  off  in  struggling  through  the 
scrub.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  forty  days  coming 
from  Pegasus,  during  which  time  he  had  been  living  on 
shell  fish,  and  carrying  lighted  fern  all  day.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fires  at  night.’’ 

Some  additional  confirmatory  particulars  were  subse- 
quently ascertained.  The  photograph  in  question  was  a 
glass  positive,  was  sent  to  our  correspondent.  Mr.  Brown, 
to  copy,  and  copies  were,  we  understand,  sent  to  English 
illustrated  papers,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  engrave 
the  portrait  and  publish  the  details,  and  so  possibly  afford 
to  anxious  survivors  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  knowing  ' 
the  sad  fate  of  the  runaways.  Speaking  of  the  portrait,  J 
Mr.  Brown  says  it  was  “ preserved,  and  pretty  distinct, 
although  it  wa3  exposed  to  the  weather  for  nine  years  and 
the  metal  preserve  was  rusted  away,  only  the  mat  left,  and  ' 
five  other  glasses,  sho  win  g that  other  photographs  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  unfortunates,  and.  owing  to  some  1 
cause  or  other,  were  incapable  of  standing  the  weather. 
This  photograph  which  stood  so  well  was  unvarnished 
with  either  clear  or  black  varnish,  simply  the  collodion 
film,  and  this  may  account  for  its  permanence,  for  I know 
of  no  clear  varnish  that  will  stand  water  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  is  well  known  that  black  varnish  is  liable  also  ' 
to  crack  and  fall  away,  taking  the  film  with  it. 

“ 1 have  read  many  interesting  articles  on  permanence  | 
of  photographs,  but  I am  convinced  that  there  could  be  i 
scarcely  anything  more  permanent  than  a glass  positive  I 
photograph  unvarnished  in  any  way,  and  a collodion  film 
alone  holding  the  picture.  How  would  an  oil  painting 
itself  have  stood  such  a test?  The  clothes  of  the  unfor- 
tunates were  all  gone,  nothing  but  a few  buttons,  the 
skeletons,  and  a few  glasses,  and  one  among  them  con- 
taining a film  of  collodion  with  a photograph  : the  others 
fi  fished,  perhaps,  more  carefully,  varnished,  no  doubt, 
and  this  extra  care  led  to  their  destruction. 

“ I have  sent  photographs  and  newspapers  to  the  various 
illustrated  papers,  and  if  it  is  any  clue  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  unfortunates,  some  good  will  result  from  my 
la  x>ur  of  love.’’ 

The  photograph  which,  as  our  correspondent  so  justly 
remarks,  has  proved  very  satisfactorily  permanent,  is  so 
little  injured  that  the  portraiture  would  easily  be  recog 
nized  by  any  one  having  known  the  original.  It  repre- 
sents a good  looking  young  fellow  of  apparently  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  either  clean  shaven  or 
beardless,  with  oval  and  regular  features ; the  eyes  full 
and  well  defined ; a dark,  broad-rimmed  felt  hat.  set 
slightly  on  one  side,  and  the  style  of  dress,  convey  the 
idea  that  the  wearer  was  an  American  It  is  a touching 
souvenir  of  a sad  fate. 


.foreign  iftiscellaufa. 

M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  the  inventor  of  Albert-type,  and 
Royal  Photographer  to  the  Court  of  Batavia,  has  just  been 
invested  with  the  Prussian  Order  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
fourth  class,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  his 
invention. 

The  members  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society  pro- 

[>ose  to  establish  a kind  of  lottery,  or.  rather,  raffle  on  a 
arge  scale,  to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have 
suffered  by  the  recent  war.  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
their  brethren.  All  the  more  celebrated  photographers  of 
Berlin  have  taken  up  the  matter. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  celebrated  its  tenth 
anniversary  in  March  last. 

M.  Braun,  of  Domach.  has  again  got  his  establishment 
into  working  order,  and  although  it  is  believed  the  change 
of  nationality  is  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  celebrated 
photographer,  no  material  difference  will  be  made  in  the 
working  of  the  establishment.  Two  sons  of  M.  Braun 
were  in  arms  during  the  war,  but  they  have  fortunately 
escaped  injury,  and  are  now  back  again  in  Alsace 

Some  discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  counteracting 
cyanide  of  potassium  poisoning  occurred  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photoa 
graphy.  M.  Jungbans  recommended  a dilute  ammeni 
solution,  which  is  either  applied  to  a wound  that  has  ceen 
touched  with  cyanide,  or  swallowed  in  cases  where  the 
poison  has  been  taken  internally ; an  acidified  iron  solu- 
tion. such  as  is  used  for  developing,  is  also  a good  remedy. 
Dr.  Schultz  Sellac  thought  that  a strong  dose  of  alcohol 
would  be  a good  antidote,  as  the  patient  suffers  from 
relaxation  of  the  nerves,  and  this  treatment  would  have  the 
effect  of  bracing  them  up.  An  incident  was  mentioned  of 
a man  who  was  wont  to  use  cyanide  of  potassium  for  stop- 
ping haemorrhage,  and  who  uever  felt  any  subsequent 
effects  of  cyanide  poisoning  from  such  a course. 

M.  Ohm!  of  Hamburgh,  is  said  to  have  invented  a new 
description  of  sensitive  albumenized  paper,  which  will 
keep  good  for  months.  F rom  the  fact  that  fuming  with 
ammonia  is  necessary  before  the  sheets  are  placed  in  the 
printing  frame,  the  material  would  appear  to  be  similar  to 
the  washed  and  fumed  paper  that  has  recently  been 
brought  forward.  No  practical  experience  of  its  qualities 
has.  seemingly,  yet  been  acquired. 

M.  Kruger  has  explained  the  action  of  the  ammonia 
fuming  upon  weakly  silvered  paper  to  be  that  of  dissolving 
the  albumenate  of  silver  which  exists  in  all  albumenized 
papers,  and  thus  bringing  this  compound  into  use  in  the 
printing  process. 

The  gold  toning  salt  prepared  by  M.  Pietschmann  has 
been  lately  reported  on.  and  appears  to  have  given  satis- 
factory results,  especially  in  cold  weather,  as  the  solution 
tones  well  at  a temperature  of  10®  Cent.  Whether  its 
cost  is,  on  the  whole,  less  than  that  of  ordinary  gold  pre- 
parations is  a moot  point. 

A method  of  purifying — or,  rather,  improving — old 
samples  of  collodion  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Kruger, 
who  suggests  the  mixing  of  egg  shells,  carefully  freed 
from  the  skin,  in  any  acid  samples  of  the  compound.  This 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  one  of  the  purest 
obtainable,  has  the  effect  of  neutralizing  any  large  amount 
of  acid  that  may  exist,  without  prejudicing  to  any  degree 
the  particular  qualities  of  the  collodion. 

M.  Grasshoff  uses  a plate  of  green  glass  when  reproducing 
or  enlarging  negatives,  this  medium  being  placed  between 
the  original  image  and  the  sensitive  plate,  'lhe  green 
glass  is  said  to  soften  the  glare  generated  from  the  trans 
parent  portions  of  the  original,  and  thus  allows  time  for 
the  half  tones  to  be  properly  developed  without  over-expo- 
sure of  the  high  lights. 

Mounting- cards  and  albums  for  the  Victoria  card  are 
being  advertised  by  many  of  the  German  houses. 
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Fritz  Luckhardt  has  lately  been  giving  some  attention 
to  the  production  of  cabinet  vignette  pictures  similar  to 
those  which  have  made  the  name  of  Reutlinger  so  famous. 
The  latter  gentleman,  it  is  believed,  has  not  yet  definitely 
decided  upon  his  future  place  of  residence. 

Adam-Salomon  has  returned  to  Paris,  but  has,  of  course, 
been  unable  as  yet  to  resume  work.  It  is  feared  that  his 
house — near  the  Porte  Maillot,  which  escaped  the 
Prussians — has  been  injured  by  the  recent  civil  war. 

The  cameo-viguette  portrait  is  rapidly  becoming  general 
in  Germany. 

A clever  specimen  of  photo-lithography,  in  the  form  of 
a reproduction  of  a piece  of  point  lace,  appears  in  the 
Photographisches  Correspondent  for  last  month.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a process  of  M.  J.  Schopf,  who  has  enjoyed  some 
experience  of  methods  of  this  nature. 

M.  de  Constant’s  article  on  dry-plate  processes,  recently 
published  in  the  Photographic  News,  is  to  appear  at  full 
length  in  some  of  the  German  journals. 

Dr.  August  Vogel,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  writes  a lengthy  article  upon  technical 
applications  of  light,  in  the  Photographisches  Archie.  He 
enumerates  the  various  artificial  lights,  and  explains  the 
value  of  spectrum  analysis  in  the  examination  of  lumiuous 
rays. 

A modification  of  Lichtdruck  has  been  devised  which 
is  adapted  to  the  production  of  photographs  upon  porce- 
lain. No  practical  experience  of  the  process  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made  known. 

The  Berlin  photographers  propose  to  establish  a Mutual 
Protection  Society  for  the  purpose  of  guardiug  themselves 
against  the  public,  who  but  too  frequently  obtain  specimens 
and  proof-prints  without  payment.  One  proposal  is  to 
establish  an  album  of  defaulters  (a  species  of  Black  Book), 
containing  portraits  of  such  well  known  characters  as  are 
in  the  habit  of  defrauding  the  photographer.  A set  of 
rules  has  also  been  drawn  up  by  the  Berlin  Society,  upon 
which  the  members  are  requested  to  frame  their  business 
arrangements. 


HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL. 


A correspondent  writes  as  follows : — 

Photographic  News,  page  231.  Let  me  notice  the  pro- 
posal that  “ a nervous  photographer  may  get  a good 
night’s  rest  by  taking  a dose  of  20  to  50  grains.”  I have 
taken  this  invaluable  medicine  occasionally  for  eighteen 
mouths  ; but  10  grains  is  a sufficient  dose,  and  I have  gene- 
rally found  5 to  be  enough.  If  too  much  is  taken,  swallow 
the  albumen  of  an  egg.  The  doses  I have  known  given 
fill  me  with  astonishment.  The  best  preparation  of  it,  and 
the  pleasantest  form  of  taking  it,  is  “ Ferris’s  syrup  of 
hydro-chloral.”  As  a cough  mixture  nothing  is  better  than 
this : — 


Oxymel  scillse 

Paregoric  (tinct.  camph.  compos.)  .. 

Vin.  ipecacuauha  

Potassae  nitr 

Acid,  citric  

Ferris’s  hydro-chloral  syrup 

Syrup 


3 drachms 
1 drachm 
1 „ 

30  grains 

10  „ 

10  „ (on 

drachm  of  syrup 
. 1 ounce 

takei 


teaspoonful  of  this  three  or  four  times  a day,  tak 
a liquid  lozenge,  and  not  gulped.  T.  F. 


MY  PORTRAIT. 

BY  H.  B.  P. 

I have  just  had  my  portrait  taken.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  my  life  that  I have  submitted  to  such  an  operation  under 
professional  hands,  if  I may  except  two  feeble  attempts 
that  were  made  upon  me  some  fifteen  years  ago,  before, 
therefore,  paper  positives  had  become  common,  and 
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cartes-de-visite  had  received  the  significance  they  now 
bear.  Of  these  two  pictures,  the  more  striking  was  exe- 
cuted in  a locality  still  noted  for  its  portraiture — the  New 
Road ; and  I can  yet  remember  very  acutely  the  flood  of 
bright  and  vivid  light  with  which  I was  enveloped  and 
transfixed,  while  the  camera  glared  at  me  through  its  cold 
glassy  eye. 

Siuce  then  I have  never  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  professional  portraitist ; and  although  I have  of  late 
gathered  some  knowledge  of  photographic  matters,  and, 
indeed,  piide  myself  upon  being  well  posted  in  the  more 
novel  methods  and  manipulations  of  the  art,  I have  never, 
all  these  years,  been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  with 
my  head  screwed  into  a rest,  or  my  body  in  a frame,  ex- 
cept within  the  precincts  of  my  own  hot-house.  Although 
portraiture  is  a particular  branch  of  the  art  which  I have 
not  extensively  studied  or  practised,  still  the  rules  and 
experiences,  more  perhaps  of  a theoretical  than  practical 
nature,  with  which  I am  acquainted  have  given  me  con- 
siderable confidence  as  to  my  capabilities  in  this  direction, 
had  I wished  at  any  time  to  give  vent  to  my  talents.  The 
hints,  dodges,  and  wrinkles  that  have  been  placed  upon 
record  in  the  journals  during  the  past  few  years  have  not 
been  lost  upon  me,  but  have,  for  the  most  part,  beeu  care- 
fully gathered  up  in  my  mind,  and  incorporated  among 
those  well  known  methodical  regulations  that  govern  the 
conduct  of  every  properly  disposed  photographer,  and 
from  which  it  is  considered  by  many  flat  heresy  to  depart. 
It  is  by  reason,  then,  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  position 
in  which  I find  myself  that  1 have  determined  to  give  my 
experiences  of  a visit  that  I paid  last  week  to  a studio  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  photographer  to  whom  I sat  has  lately  achieved 
some  reputation  by  producing  portraits  of  considerable 
dimensions,  which  have  been  vastly  admired  for  their 
pictorial  effect,  and  which  1 will  not  deny  have  a certain — 
well,  I can  hardly  define  it ; but,  at  any  rate,  a certain 
something  which  other  photographers  have  not. 

Possessed  with  the  idea  that  my  friends  would  be  de- 
lighted with  a large  portrait  of  myself,  such  as  I could 
hang  up  in  a conspicuous  position  in  my  rooms,  where 
they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  it,  I determined  to 
pay  a visit  to  my  good  friend  the  photographer,  from 
whom,  by  the  way,  1 hoped  that,  while  I could  impart  to 
him,  doubtless,  some  of  my  superfluous  knowledge,  1 might 
be  able  to  appropriate  quietly  a few  of  the  secret  dodges 
by  means  of  which  his  boasted  style  of  portraiture  (which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  certainly  of  a totally  distinct  character 
to  what  I sometimes  execute)  was.  no  doubt,  simply  due. 
As  the  sequel  will  show,  however,  the  plan  I had  contrived 
was  somewhat  devoid  of  success. 

As  soon  as  permission  was  given  me  to  enter  the  glass 
room,  I repaired  up  stairs  without  delay,  and  found  my 
friend  in  a corner  of  his  dark  closet  stealthily  engaged  with 
his  silver  bath.  He  had  begun  his  tricks  already,  so  1 
hastily  advanced  to  take  note  of  the  proceedings.  He 
tilted  the  bath  slightly  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
drew  a piece  of  paper  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
By  way  of  explanation  he  said,  “ Skim  your  bath  every 
morning,  if  you  like.” 

I said  nothing,  but  carefully  watched  his  next  proceed- 
ing. It  was  to  take  a large  glass  plate  from  the  hands  of 
an  assistant,  aud,  without  scarcely  looking  at  it,  much 
more  breathing  thereon,  to  prove  its  cleauliness  proceeded 
to  coat  it  with  collodion.  I let  him  go  on  without  hint- 
ing a word  about  his  having  forgotten  to  assure  himself 
in  this  manner  of  the  plate  being  recently  polished  ; but 
when,  by  reason  of  a want  of  collodion  upon  the  plate, 
from  careless  pouring  iu  the  first  instance,  he  proceeded  to 
apply  a further  quautity  from  the  bottle,  I at  once  pointed 
out  the  fatality  of  such  a proceeding.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, deign  to  reply,  but  only  poured  back  the  now  super- 
fluous liquid  into  the  stock  bottle,  of  which  he  had  a series 
of  three  or  four  to  be  used  in  succession. 
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Findiug  him  somewhat  independent  on  this  score.  I 
questioned  him  about  his  lenses.  I mentioned  that  Mr. 
Triplet,  the  eminent  optician,  had  informed  me  a lens  was 
being  used  for  these  large  pictures  that  it  was  a positive 
shame  and  cruelty  to  employ,  as  the  field  to  be  covered 
was  far  too  great  for  its  capacity.  “Perhaps,”  I continued 
“ you  8 top  down  well.” 

“ I would  not  use  a lens  at  all  that  required  a stop,” 
broke  in  the  photographer  vehemently.  I saw  at  once  it 
was  no  good  wasting  time  in  discussing  a question  so  ob- 
viously indisputable  as  this,  and  so  gave  it  up. 

As  to  posing,  upon  which  many  people  have  assured 
me  the  main  power  of  this  particular  photographer  rests, 
I can  here,  at  any  rate,  make  a positive  assertion,  for, 
instead  of  devoting  some  time  and  trouble  to  arranging 
my  body  and  limbs  so  as  to  give  me  an  imposing  and 
dignified  appearance,  he  allowed  me  to  sit  pretty  well 
how  1 chose ; and  before  I could  assume  that  sternness  of 
purpose  which  I had  previously  studied,  he  told  me  to 
think  through,  or  go  over  iu  my  mind,  some  poem  or 
speech  with  which  I might  be  acquainted,  and  forthwith 
exposed  the  lens.  Nor  was  this  all  that  was  calculated 
to  disturb  a well  regulated  photographic  mind,  like  my 
own.  I observed  no  less  than  three  gross  transgressions 
of  those  well-known  laws  upon  which  we  photographers 
are  wont  to  base  our  reputation,  and  against  these  I was 
powerless  to  protest,  even  had  I possessed  the  will  to  do 
so,  for  1 began  to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  that  a photo- 
grapher who  enjoys  such  reputation  should  play  pitch 
and  toss  with  all  the  valuable  experience  that  the  photo- 
graphic world  has  taken  so  long  to  collect  together,  and 
which  most  of  us  hold  to  so  dearly  and  religiously.  “Touch 
the  Commons,  and  down  comes  the  country,”  says  Mr. 
Spenlow  in  a beautiful  oration,  when  solemly  summing 
up  the  aucient  privileges  and  uses  of  Doctor's  Commons  ; 
and  so,  in  like  manner.  I would  ask,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  prestige  of  the  photographer  if  you  trample  upon 
all  our  cherished  customs  and  observances  ? 

The  errors  to  which  I have  alluded  may  be  thus 
enumerated:  The  siide  was  brought  from  the  dark  room 
without  envelopment  in  a cloth,  the  curtain  immediately 
over  the  camera  being  by  no  means  black,  although 
possibly  somewhat  light-proof  ; the  lens  was  not  capped, 
but  a cloth  thrown  carelessly  over  the  orifice ; finally, 
just  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  a window  admitting 
diagonal  top  light  was  opened  wide,  and  the  bright  rays 
allowed  to  shower  down  over  my  body,  not,  however,  in 
any  uniform  manner,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  New  Road 
artist  of  whom  I have  spoken,  but  only  partially  and  in 
patches. 

My  patience  began  to  leave  me  entirely,  but  1 pulled 
myself  together,  determined  to  see  the  farce  to  the 
bitter  end.  Into  the  dark  room  I went,  more,  perhaps,  in 
sorrow  than  iu  auger,  for  who  could  not  but  feel  pity  for 
so  benighted  a brother  ? Besides,  thought  I.  perhaps  the 
eccentricities  are  now  over,  and  we  shall  proceed  with 
more  method  and  observance  to  rule.  Bash  hope ! The 
plate  was  lifted  from  the  slide,  and  the  developer  not 
quietly  poured  on  and  gently  flowed  backwards  and  for- 
wards, but  actually  thrown  on  and  off  in  one  single  twist, 
as  it  were,  the  plate  being  afterwards  held  in  a diagonal 
manner,  with  scarcely  a drop  of  developer  left  upon  it. 

Seeing  me  closely  interested  in  the  operation,  my  friend 
said : — 

“Well,  what  do  you  say,  shall  I intensify  or  not?" 

I mildly  began  to  state  that  it  certainly  was  a well 
known  axiom  among  photographers  that  pictures,  as  a 
rule,  stood  in  need  of  some  intensification,  but.  from  what  1 
had  seen,  I thought  it  possible  he  would  be  obstinate  and 
independent  enough  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a solution 
altogether.  Moreover,  while,  of  course,  there  were 

special  cases But  before  I had  finished  the 

well-merited  rebuke,  I found  my  friend  had  not  only 
opened  the  door  of  the  dark  closet  and  passed  into  the 


glass  room,  but,  as  I live  to  tell  the  tale,  he  actually  opened 
one  of  the  windows,  and,  leaning  out,  exposed  the  unfixed 
plate  to  the  direct  influence  of  a bright  sunshiny 
morning. 

“Now  just  observe  how  quickly  the  film  changes 
colour,"  said  he.  1 could  not  reply ; my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth  ; I literally  shuddered,  and  1 would  willingly  have 
turned  away  from  the  horrible  sight.  It  really  was  too 
much ; the  plate  rapidly  assumed  a greenish  tint,  and  if  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  light  much  longer  (I  think  the 
time  was  about  fifteen  seconds),  there  would,  I am  sure, 
have  been  notliing  left  of  the  image. 

Dipping  in  a hyposulphite  bath  completed  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  I should  have  mentioned  my  friend 
seemed  to  take  the  greatest  delight  throughout,  as  if, 
indeed,  he  rather  enjoyed  this  apparently  risky  and 
independent  mode  of  working. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  operation  I 
had  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  anything.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  chooses  to  disregard  every  well  known  method  and 
manipulation,  and  to  act  in  direct  defiance  to  the  laws 
upon  which  photographic  faith  is  at  present  built,  why  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  he  goes  rapidly  to  perdition.  If  he 
elects  to  waste  his  time  and  throw  away  his  money  in  pre- 
tending to  follow  the  calling  of  the  orthodox  photographer, 
no  positive  objection  can  naturally  be  made  against  such 
a proceeding.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  this  : that 
the  results  he  generally  produces  are  (I  give  my  word),  on 
the  whole,  really  exceedingly  good  in  their  way  ; and  as 
not  a few  of  the  public  are  rather  taken  with  the  parti- 
cular way,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  style  is  just  now 
a favourite  one. 

I went  down  those  stairs  again  with  very  different 
notions  about  photography.  As  I quietly  descended,  I 
began  to  think  that  perhaps  my  friend's  mode  of  working 
I was  hardly  so  absolutely  erroneous  and  bad  as  one  might 
| at  first  suppose,  for,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
| whether  he  ought  to  do  so  or  not,  he  does  succeed  to  some 
\ extent.  Whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  some  of  us 
i were  just  a little  more  independent  in  our  habits  and 
i bolder  in  our  euterprize  are  matters  which  would  persist 
iu  obtruding  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  I really  mean, 
in  future,  to  consider  the  matter  over  seriously.  In  the 
I meautime,  I thought  others  might  not  be  averse  to  hearing 
my  first  experiences,  at  any  rate  for  some  years,  of  a pro- 
fessional portraitist,  and  for  this  reason  I have  written 
out  these  notes.  I ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  fac  t 
| that  the  studio  in  question  is  situated  iu  one  of  our  largest 
thoroughfares — Piccadilly,  in  fact — and  that  it  is  at  present 
in  the  occupation  of  a gentleman  named  Blanchard. 


PORTRAITS  AND  PICTURES. 

BT  JOHANNES  GRASSHOFF.* 

When  in  my  last  paper  I expressed  a preference  for  a 
plainly  printed  picture  over  one  of  a vignetted  nature,  I 
did  not  forget  that  iu  the  former  case  a good  production 
necessitates  proper  attention  iu  matters  of  detail,  such  as 
the  correct  disposal  of  the  background  and  properties. 
These  latter  are  apt  to  suffer  in  the  picture  by  reason  of 
the  unequal  reproduction  of  the  colours  presented  by  the 
furniture  and  drapery  of  the  originals.  It  is  not  every 
photographer  (especially  in  the  provinces)  who  can  obtain 
furniture,  carpets,  and  other  requisites  of  the  nature  most 
desirable,  for  one  is  often  greatly  mistaken  in  photographic 
effect.  Even  when  the  purse-strings  are  sufficiently 
loosened,  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome  a certain  amount  of 
prejudice  that  is  apt  to  exist.  Iu  most  small  towns  there 
is  often  no  suitable  workman  to  be  fouud  who  is  in  a 
position  to  embody  the  ideas  of  the  photographer,  and  it 
is  even  difficult  to  obtaiu  so  much  as  a background  or 
object  painted  in  a proper  manner  ; many  photographers 

Continued  from  p.  221. 
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are  skilful  enough  with  their  retouching  brush  in  correct- 
ing defects  or  making  modifications  upon  the  plate,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  finds  an  operator  capable  of  painting  or 
colouring  his  own  studio  paraphernalia. 

Another  point  1 would  here  refer  to.  In  the  course  of 
time  I have  received  many  communications  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  requesting  hints  and  information  as  regards 
the  illumination  of  the  studio  and  disposal  of  the  light. 
There  are  in  existence  glass  boxes  fitted  with  glass  of 
evA-y  variety — white,  blue,  matt,  clear,  &c. — so  that  in  some 
of  these  hot  houses  there  must  be  a perfect  rainbow  of 
colours ; it  has  struck  me  with  bewondermeut  very  fre- 
quently that  the  production  of  mediocre  pictures  even  is 
possible  in  such  localities.  In  order  to  reply,  to  some 
extent,  to  these  questions,  I propose  to  publish  some  illus- 
trations of  a means  of  illuminating  the  model  which  has 
in  my  hands  proved  the  most  successful,  and  believe  the 
method  indicated  will  be  found,  at  any  rate  to  some  degree, 
correct.  Of  course,  when  particular  effects  require  to  be 
produced  in  lighting  up  the  model,  the  general  rules  I 
shall  give  will  not  apply  to  such  cases. 

One  more  point  connected  with  the  illumination  of  the 
studio  may  be  mentioned.  If  many  of  the  curtains  in  the 
glass  room  are  drawn,  and  the  sitter  placed  close  against 
the  window,  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  very 
marked,  and  are,  iudeed.  frequently  of  a too  glaring  nature. 
If,  however,  the  curtains  furthest  from  the  model  are  par- 
tially opened,  the  gradations  from  dark  to  light  are  softer, 
and  the  half  tones  altogether  more  delicate,  and  the  Rem- 
brandt effects  have  not  the  sharp  effect  of  solar  pro- 
tuberances. 

Without  reflecting  screens  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and, 
moreover,  a shade  or  cover  over  the  lens  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  action  of  false  light ; it  is  well  not  to  place 
the  camera  in  invariably  the  same  position  and  at  the 
same  distance,  as  in  many  studios  it  is  unfortunately  the 
case,  where  certain  landmarks  show  the  position  of  the  ! 
camera.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  better,  if  the  model  has 
taken  up  a favourable  pose,  to  allow  the  same  to  continue,  [ 
and  then,  adjusting  the  inevitable  head-rest,  to  move  the  | 
apparatus  to  the  spot  whence  the  most  successful  view  is 
obtained,  and  to  work  away  from  that  point.  The  best 
pictures  which  1 have  produced,  or  at  any  rate  those  which 
have  pleased  the  most,  have  nearly  all  beeu  taken  in  this 
manner,  at  times  when  I have  been  compelled  to  protect  j 
my  lens  with  my  own  body,  so  that  this  or  that  open  | 
window  should  not  throw  any  injurious  rays  into  the  lens. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  produce  effects  of  ' 
light  in  pictures  of  large  size,  and  for  this  reason  we  must 
generally  remain  contented  with  photographs  of  smaller 
dimensions,  such  as  the  cabinet,  carte-de  visite,  or  more 
recent  Victoria  forms  of  portrait. 

Finally,  I would  make  one  or  two  general  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  “ portraits  and  pictures.”  This  is,  indeed, 
a theme  similar  to  the  expression,  “ genius  and  talent.” 
for  where  the  one  begins  there  the  other  leaves  off. 
AVith  the  public,  as  a rule,  it  is  unwise  to  discuss  theories 
of  this  kind,  for  it  is  often  equivalent  to  saying  to  the  ill- 
favoured  sitter  that  he  only  succeeds  in  imparting  ugliness 
to  the  apparatus ; and  this  will  not,  of  course,  by  .any 
means  do,  as  the  money  question  represented  by  faces  of 
this  kind  is,  as  a rule,  much  more  deserving  of  study 
than  that  of  those  beauties  which  help  so  much  to  dissipate 
the  photographer’s  gold  and  silver,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, must  be  depicted  to  supply  show  cards,  to  serve  as 
allurements  to  the  public.  1,  therefore,  close  this  article 
with  the  hearty  wish  that  some  chemist  or  other  investi- 
gator may  speedily  improve  our  negative  process  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  colours  and  tints  in  nature  may  be 
more  correctly  reproduced,  and  that  one  model  may  not 
appear  of  a green  and  yellow  hue,  while  another  is  red  and 
brown,  for  the  contrast  rendered  in  our  monotone  photo- 
graphs often  exceeds  that  presented  by  sunfreckhs  or 
bright  brown  hair. 


THE  ALBUMEN  PROCESS  ON  GLASS. 

BV  M.  NOTON.* 

In  this  paper  I am  supposing  you  are  going  to  try  the 
albumen  process  for  the  first  time  as  a change  from  some 
other  one  you  have  been  working  at,  and  that  you  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  about  apparatus,  chemicals,  manipulation, 
exposures,  development,  and  so  on.  Now  the  first  difference 
you  will  find  between  this  and  the  other  one  will  be  that 
you  will  probably  have  to  prepare  the  albumen  yourself,  as 
it  must  be  fresh.  You  can  select  the  source  from  which 
you  will  obtain  the  raw  material  ; all  the  other  requisites 
may  be  bought  as  usual. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  albumen  may  be 
obtained,  viz.,  the  eggs  of  hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  ; all 
are  good  when  fresh.  But  there  are  many  circumstances 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  albumen,  independent  of  time, 
and  to  enable  anyone  to  make  a thorough  scientific  inquiry 
into  these  circumstances,  a well-stocked  poultry  yard  at  a 
farm  in  the  couutry  is  needed.  Good  hen  eggs  do  very 
well ; they  should  be  chosen  of  a full  size,  of  a regular  shape, 
and  not  of  a fancy  breed.  Duck  albumen  is  very  good ; 
it  is  of  a lighter  blue  colour  than  hens’,  which  has  a yellow 
tinge.  The  few  turkey  eggs  I have  used  yielded  a large 
quantity  of  albumen,  similar  in  colour  to  the  hen  ; it  was 
also  very  good,  but  the  eggs  are  not  to  be  obtained  so 
readily  as  hens’  or  ducks’  eggs  are.  In  Watt’s  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  at  page  65,  you  will  find  it  stated  that  “ white  of 
egg  consists  of  transparent  walled  cellules  enclosing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  albuminate  of  rodium  and  “ albumen 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.” 

The  albumen  must  be  thoroughly  beaten  up  to  a stiff 
froth.  This  may  be  done  most  effectually  by  a beater  re- 
volving at  a great  speed.  To  every  fluid  ounce  of  albumen 
add  seven  grains  of  iodide  and  oue  and  a-half  grain  of 
bromide  of  ammonium,  dissolved  in  one  and  a-half  or  two 
drachms  of  water,  before  beating  up.  Either  a few  drops 
of  liquor  ammonia,  or  a lump  of  camphor,  or  an  open  bottle 
with  some  carbolic  acid  iu  it,  may  be  enclosed  amongst  the 
froth;  then  afterwards  covered  up  and  put  aside  in  a cool 
place  to  settle  down  again  into  a liquid,  arranging  so  that 
it  may  have  at  least  twelve  hours  to  do  so. 

For  printing  transparencies  the  bromide  may  be  left  out 
of  the  albumen,  as  you  have  only  one  colour  in  the  nega- 
tive to  consider.  The  bromide  may  be  of  use  for  landscape 
photography. 

Early  in  the  last  month  I made  the  following  experi- 
ment : — Ten  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  were  dis- 
solved in  one  ounce  of  albumen.  A plate  was  coated,  dried, 
dipped,  in  the  aceto-nitrate  bath,  washed,  covered  with  solu- 
tion of  hypo,  washed,  and  dried,  the  result  being  that  a 
stranger  would  take  the  plate  to  be  grouud  glass,  very  fine 
on  one  side,  but  there  is  this  difference — when  held  up  to 
a small  bright  light  there  is  a circle  of  prismatic  colours  ; 
also,  in  using  it  in  the  camera  as  a focussing  surface  (for 
which  it  does  very  well),  you  see  the  colours,  so  that  there 
is  a suspicion  that  the  bromide  may  interfere  a little  with 
the  sharpness  of  albumen  transparencies.  In  former  times 
bromide  was  not  used  in  the  original  process. 

When  the  albumen  is  about  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
lilt  red  through  fine  calico,  two  hours  or  so  beforehand, 
into  a distributor. 

The  next  item  we  come  to  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 
The  streugth  of  the.  nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  sensitizing 
the  albumeuized  plates  had  better  be  started  with  ns  low  as 
possible — say  fifty  or  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Saturate  one  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  bulk  with  iodide 
of  silver;  settle  and  decant,  or  filter  into  the  other  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths;  make  the  solution  slightly  acid 
with"  glacial  acetic  acid.  There  is  no  necessity)  for  using 
such  largo  quantities  of  acid  as  were  prescribed  in  times 
past. 

ltca<l  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  May  11. 
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Do  not  use  a bath  soon  after  it  is  made  oi  considerably 
strengthened,  but  let  it  stand  a day  or  so.  Filter  just 
before  use. 

One  very  important  element  is  pure  water  for  making  the 
various  solutions  required,  and  giving  a final  wash.  You 
should  be  able  to  condense  the  water  yourself,  making  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  last  some  months,  stored  up  in  giuss 

bottles. 

It  will  save  you  much  trouble  and  annoyance  if  you  have 
good  glass  plates.  For  negatives  intended  to  be  used  for- 
printing  transparencies  by  contact,  patent  plate  should  be 
used.  Largo  negatives,  intended  to  be  reduced  in  the 
camera,  may  be  of  other  good  glass.  Grind  the  edges  ou  a 
flat  stone;  then  clean  them  all  over.  If  the  glasses  are  not 
patent  plate,  try  each  surface  with  a knife  to  find  the  worst 
side  ; having  satisfied  yourself  on  this  point,  mark  that  side 
with  a diamond  at  one  corner.  You  see,  patent  plate  needs 
no  examination  with  a knife,  and  both  sides  are  usable, 
consequently  it  is  the  best  in  the  end,  and  may  be  more 
readily  and  perfectly  coated  with  albumen.  W hen  plates 
are  too  large  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  a little  more  incon- 
venience arises,  but  it  is  soon  got  over. 

The  actual  preparation  of  an  albumen  plate  is  really  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do  when  you  have  all  the  requisite  tackle 
and  material  ready  and  in  proper  condition,  and  a suitable 
place  to  work  in.  I say  when  you  have  all  things  right, 
&c.,  for  on  this  hang  all  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the 
process,  especially  in  reference  to  the  liability  to  have  hubbies 
or  fibres  in  the  film. 

Microscopically-tine  bubbles  of  air  will  be  diffused 
through  the  albumen,  after  filtration  sometimes,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  and  this  ia  the  way  they  are  produced  : — Occa- 
sionally the  settled-down  albumeu  is  thinner,  and  passes 
through  the  cloth  filter  into  the  distributor  quicker,  drawing 
down  air  by  the  side  of  the  filter-point  along  with  it  to  the 
end  of  the  glass  funnel.  This  is  a bothering  ciummstance, 
but  I do  nol  think  it  is  a worse  one  than  when  the  al oilmen 
is  so  thick  that  it  will  scarcely  go  through  the  tiller  at  all. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  keep  drawing 
off  portions  of  the  albumen  and  returning  them  into  the  filter 
above,  till  the  cloth  gets  partly  silted  up,  and  the  liquid 
goes  through  slower  ; then,  when  all  has  passed  through, 
let  it  stand  quietly  for  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  any 
bubbles  present  may  rise  to  the  surface.  1 1 is  rather  remat  li- 
able that  the  act  of  beating  up  the  albumen  into  a stiff 
froth  saturates  it  with  millions  of  bubbles,  and  these  leave 
the  liquid  so  free  in  time  that  it  may,  with  care,  be  put  ou 
to  a glass  plate,  as  was  originally  given,  without  filtration. 
1 have  myself  frequently  decauted  the  albumeu  into  the 
distributor  direct  when  I have  wanted  to  try  a p’ate  hastily. 
Filtration  is  an  insurance  against  any  solid  bits  of  material 
suspended  accidentally  irk  the  liquid. 

There  are  two  ways  of  coating  a glass  plate  with  albumen. 
The  first  is — After  pouring  off  the  excess,  puttiug  the  plate 
away  somewhere,  quite  level,  till  it  dries.  The  other  way  is 
by  whirliug  after  pouring  off,  aud  drying  at  once  on  a level 
hot-water  plate.  In  putting  the  albumeu  upon  the  plate 
you  have  here  another  risk  of  bubbles,  which  may  undo  all 
at  the  last  step. 

Albumen  differs  from  collodion  considerably  in  being  a 
watery  liquid,  and,  as  like  takes  to  like,  the  surface  of  the 
glass  plate  must  be  chemically  damp,  which  will  cause  the 
albumen  to  flow  quite  as  readily  as  collodion  does  on  a dry 
plate,  and  attach  itself  to  the  surface  without  rolling  over 
and  enclosing  small  bubbles  of  air,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  black  spots  I have  frequently  heard  complained  of.  Do 
not  put  the  poured-off  albumen  into  the  filtering  funnel, 
but  into  the  beating-up  jar  or  jug.  Always  have  a good 
stock  in  the  distributor  to  begin  with.  As  regards  fibres 
and  dust,  they  mean  a dry  atmosphere,  which  you  had 
better  avoid. 

When  the  film  is  dry,  and  the  glass  still  blightl)'  warm, 
it  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  about 
forty  to  sixty  seconds  with  motion,  taken  out,  drained, 


dipped  in  a bath  of  wat“r,  taken  out,  and  put  into  a second 
one.  or  tray,  so  that  it  can  be  rocked,  then  into  a tray  of  a 
weak  (say  ten  to  fifteen  grains)  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  taken  out,  swilled  with  water  from  a jug,  and 
whirled.  It  is  now  ready  to  teceive  a second  coat  of  albu- 
men. This  being  applied,  the  excess  poured  off,  whirled, 
and  dried,  the  plate  may  be  stored  away  ready  for  sensi- 
tizing afterwards  as  wanted,  which  must,  after  the  above,  be 
done  in  the  dark  room.  If  the  plates  are  for  early  use,  the 
bath  of  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  left  out,  using  a little 
more  water. 

Before  sensitizing  for  the  second  time  the  plate  must  be 
slightly  warmed  as  before.  Let  it  go  through  the  first  and 
second  water  baths,  whirl,  then  cover  the  surface  with  solu- 
tion of  gallic  acid,  pour  off,  and  whirl  rapidly;  put  away 
to  complete  the  drying  without  heat.  The  plate  should 
have  not  less  than  twelve  hours’  rest  before  exposure. 

Albumen  plates  have  a chaiacter  for  being  slow.  They 
are  considered  slow  because  it  takes  a long  time  to  develop 
the  picture  ; this  will  depend  upon  the  means  used  to  do  it. 
The  imperviousness  of  the  coagulated  film  of  albumeu  has 
to  be  considered. 

If  you  put  a plate  into  simple  water  with  the  intention 
of  softening  the  film,  so  that  you  can  clean  it  off,  you  will 
find  it  resist  for  a considerable  time  ; but  if  you  use  a strong 
solution  of  soda,  the  removal  may  be  much  quicKer  done,  as  the 
alkali  softens  the  film,  causing  it  to  be  more  penetrable. 
Now,  this  has  only  to  be  done  in  moderation  in  develop- 
ment, and  the  time  will  be  reduced.  It  is  a practice  with 
me  to  use  gallic  acid  with  a trace  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Using  pure  water  in  the  solutions,  you  may  let  the  deve- 
lopment go  on  all  night  in  tne  dark,  coveted  up,  when 
generally  the  picture  is  ri-ady  for  completion  in  the  morning; 
or  you  may  cover  the  plate  with  gallic  acid  without  silver, 
and  afterwards  go  on  with  strengthening  the  details  at 
your  leisure.  Alkaline  development  may  be  employed  to 
bring  out  the  picture.  The  first  simple  step  is  to  use  gallic 
acid  with  a drop  or  two  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia ; 
gallic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead  ; pyrogallic  acid,  plain  or 
alkaliue,  may  be  used. 

Th«-e  ave  several  formulas  and  instructions  on  develop- 
ment in  the  journals  and  almanacs,  to  which  I must  refer 
you  ; only  reminding  you  that  you  had  better  destroy  the 
alkalinity  of  the  developed  picture  before  fixing,  or  blisters 
and  ruination  will  be  the  result.  Solution  of  hyposulphite 
ot  soda,  made  slightly  milky  with  acid,  to  be  used  for  fixing. 
Wash,  whirl,  and  dry. 


TO  TINT  PHOTOGRAPHS  SLIGHTLY. 

The  following  easy  method  for  tinting  photographs  is  well 
adapted  for  persons  who  have  little  leisure  for  the  other  and 
more  artistic  manner. 

Having  prepared  the  photograph  in  the  usual  way,  take  a 
little  pink  madder  or  carmine,  and  lay  it  on  the  cheek  with 
a clean  pencil.  Soften  it  carefully  all  rouud  the  edges, 
blending  the  tiut  into  the  face.  Repeat  the  process  once 
and  again,  until  you  have  obtained  nearly  as  much  colour 
as  necessary  ; I say  nearly  as  much,  because  you  have  to 
pass  the  general  flesh  wash  over  it,  which  has  the  eflect  of 
darkening  it  considerably.  For  the  purpose  of  softening,  it 
will  be  as  wel'  to  have  two  pencils  ou  one  holder.  It  might 
appear  that  putting  on  the  colour  ot  the  cheek  at  once,  and 
softening  it,  would  suffice;  but  you  will  get  it  far  solter  by 
doing  it  with  a very  pale  tint  two  or  three  times,  than  you 
possibly  can  by  making  it  at  once  as  powerful  as  necessary  , 
besides,  it  is  impossible  to  soften  a strong  colour  so  well  as  a 
pale  tint.  When  the  colour  is  quite  dry,  go  over  the  whole 
of  the  face  with  the  flesh  tiut.  then  put  in  the  hair,  eves, 
eyebrows,  aud  lips ; rouud  off  the  forehead  with  grey,  and 
apply  the  same  to  those  parts  of  the  face  where  you  observe 
it  to  be  in  nature.  If  your  photograph  be  a very  daik  one. 
you  will  not  require  so  much  grey  in  it  as  if  it  were  a light 
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impression.  Next  wash  in  the  background,  and  proceed 
with  the  draperies.  &c. 

Return  now  to  the  face  : strengthen  the  carnations,  greys, 
and  shadows,  by  hatching  delicate  tints  ovet  them  ; put  the 
light  in  the  eyes,  and  the  spirited  touches  about  it,  tnd  the 
eyebrows,  mouth,  &c  , and  tinish  ofl  the  hair.  In  dark 
photographs,  you  will  require  to  lay  the  lights  on  the  hair 
with  body  colour,  as  it  is  generally  much  darker  than  it 
appears  in  nature.  Make  out  the  linen  with  a grey,  deep- 
ening it  in  the  darkest  parts,  and  lay  on  the  high  lights 
with  constant  or  Chinese  white.  Proceed  next  to  shadow 
the  drapery,  and  when  you  have  obtained  the  required 
depth,  scumble  in  the  high  lights,  using  a bare  pencil  and 
a very  gentle  hand,  as  before  directed.  Give  the  back- 
ground another  wash,  if  requisite,  and  your  photograph  is 
finished  ; or  make  up  a tint  of  orange  vermilion  and  white, 
according  to  the  complexion,  and  lay  it  smoothly  over  the 
face  and  hands;  then  put  on  the  carnations  with  rose  mad- 
der, and  shadow  up  the  face  with  orange  tint,  and  proceed 
as  above  to  finish.  If  the  backgrounds  and  draperies  appear 
dead,  you  may  take  a piece  of  very  sott  washing  silk  and 
rub  them  up  a little,  which  will  have  the  same  effect,  as  if 
they  had  been  hot  pressed.  Whenever  body  colour  has  been 
used,  the  rubbing  wdl  be  ineff  ctivc.  Neither  rubbing  nor 
hot  pressing  will  give  a shine  to  any  but  transparent  tints. 
If  there  be  metal  buttous,  chains  or  ep  tulettes,  they  must 
be  laid  over  the  dress  with  body  colours;  a very  good 
ground  for  them  is  red  chrome  and  gamboge  shadowed  with 
burnt  utnb  r.  and  heightened  on  the  lights  with  lemon 
chrome  and  Chinese  white.  By  the  foregoing  methods  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  hatch  or  stipple  a great  deal ; for 
you  will  find  that  the  face  will  come  out  very  soft  and  round 
without  it,  but  the  effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced  by 
the  other  process. — Photographer' s Friend. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  PRINTING  PRESS  : 
BEING  A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORKING  OF 
THE  HELIOTYPE  PROCESS. 

BY  ERNEST  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  B A.  (CANTAB).* 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  Wallis  said  he  must  congratulate  Mr.  Edwards 
not  only  on  the  character  of  his  invention,  but  also  on  that  ot 
his  paper,  in  which  he  had  given  so  lucid  an  explanation  of  the 
process  of  whiett  he  was  the  inventor.  It  often  happened  that 
when  papers  were  read,  in  which,  as  in  his  own  case,  appeared 
great  promise  for  the  future,  subsequent  events  showed  that  the 
inventor  had  calculated  on  the  public  help  more  than  he  had  a 
right  to  do;  and  he  could  therefore  heartdy  sympathise  with 
the  lecturer  when  he  said  that  this  was  a process  in  which  new 
materials,  new  methods,  and  new  skill  had  to  be  employed. 
It  was  on  account  of  these  things  that  many  new  and  useful 
processes  hung  fire,  and  were  not  carried  out.  Ho  had  gene- 
rally found  that  those  he  employed  to  carry  out  any  particular 
part  of  a process  knew  much  better  than  he  did  what  he  wanted. 
The  result  was,  that  you  always  had  a great  deal  to  get  out  of 
pen]  ]e  s heads  before  you  could  get  what  you  wanted  into  them. 
There  W’"e  three  points  in  this  invention  which  appeared  to 
him  of  g eat  importance  : First,  the  ingenious  method  of  using 
a mai-k  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a clean  margin  to  the  paper, 
thus  avoiding  the  expense  and  trouble  of  mounting,  which  was 
a matter  of  great  importance  in  book  illustrations,  for  those  who 
had  bought  books  illustrated  with  mounted  photographs  gene- 
rally found  that  a trouble  arose  from  the  curling  of  the  film  on 
which  the  subject  was  printed.  The  second  point  was,  the  in- 
genious and  artistic  process  of  employing  two  or  three  grada- 
tions of  ink,  that  of  a stiff  character  in  the  first  instance,  and 
thinner  ink  afterwards,  by  which  the  picture  was  built  up, 
and  produced  in  a manner  which  no  single  ink  could  ever  ob- 
tain. Finally — and  this  was  of  immense  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  invention — the  film  itself,  after  having  been 
used  for  as  many  copies  as  were  required  at  the  time,  could  be 
put  aside  and  brought  out  again,  whenever  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  lithography,  if  you  wished  to  produce  a second  edition 

* Continued  from  p.  237. 


ot  impressions,  it  was  necessary  either  to  pay  for  re-drawing  on 
the  stone,  or  to  pay  a rental  for  keeping  the  original  picture 
upon  the  stone  ; but  in  this  case  the  gelatine  was,  by  the  pro- 
cess itself,  really  convened  into  leather,  and,  therefore,  being 
equally  durable,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  printing  sur  ace 
should  not  be  kept  as  long  as  was  required. 

Dr.  Ryley  said  no  process  was  perfect  at  first,  and  from 
what  hi-  had  seen  of  the  beautiful  one  before  them — for  up  to 
the  present  time  nothing  had  bee  n produced  at  all  equal  to  it — 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a kind  of  water-mark  on  the 
paper,  which  he  had  particularly  noticed  in  one  print  called 
“ The  Kind  Sister.”  He  should  like  to  know,  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  photography,  what  was  the  cau-e  of  theso 
faults,  for  faults  they  undoubtedly  were.  It  occurred  to  him 
they  might  be  caused  by  the  whole  of  the  water  not.  being 
squeezed  out  in  the  course  of  printing. 

Mr.  Saddler  asked  how  long  the  film  took  to  dry. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  90°. 

Mr.  Saddler  said  he  had  noticed  in  all  the  impressions  more 
or  less  evidence  ot  that  which  he  supposed  attached  to  the  gela- 
tine process  of  drying.  This  was  one  of  the  fatal  objections  to 
the  Pretsch  and  Dallas  processes,  which  required  forty-eight 
hours  to  dry  the  film.  When  it  afterwards  came  to  be  moulded 
in  gutta-percha,  every  particle  of  dust  was  moulded  also,  and 
in  the  transfer  to  the  copper-plate  this  was  again  repeated  in 
little  specul®  of  copper,  which  stood  up,  and  had  to  be  scraped 
off  the  lines  afterwards  brought  out  by  a graver. 

Mr.  Spiller,  as  a photographer  of  long  standing,  desired  to 
offer  his  congratulations  on  the  very  beautiful  process  which 
Mr.  Edwards  had  succeeded  in  perfecting.  He  had  watched 
the  various  methods  which  had  been  brought  out  for  mechanical 
printing,  but  certainly,  until  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Woodburytypo,  which  Mr.  Edwards 
had  referred  to,  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  substantial  success, 
until  the  appearance  of  tne  Albert-type,  by  which  most  glorious 
specimens  of  art  were  certainly  produced;  and  every  one  must 
have  admired  the  magnificent  specimens  sent  to  this  country. 
At  the  present  moment,  however,  the  public  wore  in  ignorance 
of  the  precise  details  of  that  process,  and  he  believed  Mr. 
Edwards  was  the  first  to  give  a connected  account  of  the  ope- 
ration. With  regard  to  the  water-marks  which  had  been  3poken 
of,  he  must  say  that,  although  he  had  noticed  this  on  some  of 
the  early  carbon  prints,  there  was,  in  the  specimens  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  printing  which  he  had  seen,  great  whiteness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  high  lights.  With  regard  to  the  dust  attach- 
ing to  the  film  in  the  process  of  drying,  that  could  easily  bo 
got  over  by  employing  a desiccating  process,  by  which  the  gela- 
tine might  be  dried  without  contact  with  the  external  air.  He 
should  like  to  ask  what  was  the  minimum  of  copies  required  in 
order  to  euable  the  process  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
ordinary  method  of  silver  printing.  For  instance,  in  the 
event  of  2o0  copies  being  required,  would  it  be  found  more 
economical  ? 

Mr.  Suarez  inquired  what  would  be  the  absolute  cost  of 
printing  dOO  copies.  He  had  recently  had  to  pay  £l2  for  such 
a number  of  photographic  prints,  including  mounting,  and  ho 
certainly  should  have  preferred  the  present  process,  ono  great 
advantage  in  it  being  that  all  the  copies  were  absolutely  alike, 
which  was  never  the  case  in  photographs,  which  varied  greatly; 
and  in  the  second  place  the  curling  and  crinkling,  which  had 
been  already  referred  to,  was  entirely  avoided. 

Mr.  Yapp  said  some  mouths  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting a few  specimens  of  this  process  to  two  gentlemen  in 
Paris — M.  Leraercierand  M.  Rosa — who  were  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  M.  Rosa  afterwards  took  him  into  his  press-room, 
and  said  : “ 1 have  brought  this  gentleman  to  introduce  him  to 
you  ; he  has  brought  to  France  specimens  of  a process  which 
is  about  to  ruin  us  all.  We  are  only  ablo  to  work  with  a litho- 
graphic press,  but  be  is  goiug  to  put  it  on  the  steam  press.” 
That  was  going  a little  beyond  what  he  had  stated,  but  ho  did 
not  despair  of  the  time  coming  when  Mr.  Edwards  would  be 
able  to  fulfil  these  words.  He  was  quite  certain  that  when  poor, 
unfortunate  Paris  was  again  in  a position  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  art,  this  process,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  would 
find  great  fay  >ur. 

Mr.  Bedford  asked  whether  the  paper  was  damped,  as  in 
ordinary  lit h igraphic  and  letter-press  printing.  Ho  said  it 
seemed  >m  admirable  process  for  reproducing  fac>imile  works  of 
art,  such  as  those  in  Turner's  ‘‘Liber  Studiorum.” 
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Mr.  Bailey  asked  if  this  process  had  ever  been  applied  to 
glass  or  china,  by  using  oxides  instead  of  ink. 

Mr.  Edwakos  said  they  had  produced  prints  on  paper  with 
a suitable  ink.  mixed  up  wiih  oxides,  specially  t >r  the  transfer 
to  pottery,  but  they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  cirry  it  further. 

Mr.  Bailey  sai  l something  similar  h id  been  attempted  a few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Joubert,  but  there  were  so  many  failures  that 
it  had  to  he  abandoned. 

Mr.  Fitzcock  said  this  process  would  undoubtedly  bo  a very 
great  boon  to  artists,  because  they  Could  get  every  touch  of  their 
work  reproduced  in  a m inner  which  no  other  process  could 
imitate.  Photolithography  ha 1 lately  been  creeping  much 
into  use,  and  this  process  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  assistance 
in  giving  a transfei,  which  might  be  plac'd  upon  stone  and 
afterwards  priuted  by  steam,  which  was  not  possible  by  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  Tickxell  asked  whether  the  process  was  adapted  to 
transferring  to  glass,  so  as  to  produce  transparent  pictures  for 
ornamental  windows  in  galleries,  staircases,  &c. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  reply  to  the  observations  which  had  been 
made,  said  the  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  films  had  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Spiller.  lie  might  add  that  it 
was  owing  to  its  being  a new  proc  -ss,  working  with  new  appli- 
ances and  new  hands,  which  ocisioned  the  water-marks. 
R’  ally,  a great  difficulty  to  contend  with  was  in  getting  a suit- 
able kind  ot  paper.  Messrs.  Do  La  Rue  had  recently  made 
some  admirable  paper  for  the  purpose,  but  they  had  not  else- 
where been  able  to  obtain  any  on  which  they  could  rely,  one 
sample  being  very  good,  but  a second  quantity  proving  quito  the 
reverse.  He  was  now  referring  to  papers  with  a slight  surface 
upon  them,  because  such  papers  hotter  produced  the  effect  of 
photographic  printing ; when  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  a 
reliable  paper  of  that  character,  he  fell  back  ou  ordinary  plate 
paper,  which,  for  many  subjects,  gave  quite  as  good  results — in- 
deed, in  some  respects,  far  better  ; it  did  not,  however,  answer 
so  well  when  it  was  required  to  imitate  the  effect  of  photography, 
one  difficulty  being  that  the  pressure  had  to  be  kept  on  the 
plate  for  some  little  time,  and  if  the  printer  was  not  careful  to 
damp  the  plate  properly,  the  continued  pressur-  made  t tie  plate 
go  iuto  lumps,  which  occasioned  the  water-marks.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a technical  difficulty,  which  was  disappearing  day  by 
day.  The  dust  could,  of  course,  be  completely  got  rid  of.  as  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  Spiller,  but  he  did  not  think  the  appearance 
spoken  of  was  due  entirely  to  that  cause.  The  dust  did  not 
act  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  copper-plate  that  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  for  dust  was  practically  transparent,  so  that  the  light 
acted  through  it.  If,  however,  spots  did  arise  from  such  a cause, 
there  was  anoth  r remedy,  viz.,  lo  use  the  under  surface  of  the 
film,  where  there  could  be  no  dust,  to  print  from.  The  cost,  as 
compared  with  silver  printing,  was  a difficult  matter  to  enter 
upon,  but  he  might  say  that,  for  one  or  two  impressions  only, 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  prepare  and  make  ready,  as  it 
was  termed,  the  printing  surface.  For  large-sized  pictures, 
however,  they  could  compete  with  the  silver  process,  even  for 
six  impressions.  In  such  cases  the  cost  would  be  about 
Is.  per  foot.  Book  illustrations,  'vo  size,  could  be  supplic-d 
ready  for  the  binder  at  1 Jd.  each  ; smaller  sizes  would  cost  more 
comparatively  speaking,  because  the  labour  would  be  almost  as 
great;  but  larger  sizes  less,  in  proportion.’  They  were  at  pre- 
sent a long  way  from  steam  printing,  but  ho  believed  that  time 
would  come,  for  the  inking  of  the  plates  was  so  purely  a mecha- 
nical operation  that  he  saw  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  tho 
way.  The  plate  seemed  to  discriminate  for  itself  how  much 
ink  was  required,  and  when  the  proper  quantity  was  supplied, 
no  additional  amount  of  rolling  would  add  to  it.  He  was, 
at  the  present  lime,  engaged  in  experiments  with  a view 
to  putting  these  films  into  a lithographic  machine.  This 
was  the  first  step  towards  steam  printing,  and  he  anticipated 
no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  inking  part  of  the  proce-s. 
The  paper  was  used  dry.  just  ns  it  was  supplied.  Turner’s  ••  Liber 
Sludioruin”  was  a magnificent  subject  for  tile  process,  and  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  publish  a comple  e facsimile  edition  of  the 
whole  seiies,  under  the  auspices  of  a very  distinguished  author. 
As  to  transferring  tho  impressions  to  glass,  pottery,  &c.,  he 
might  remark  that  it  was  quite  different  from  any  photo-enatn- 
elling  process,  in  which  the  colour  was  printed  directly  on  the 
surface  ot  the  glass  or  china.  The  impression  was  printed  on 
thin  tissue  paper  in  tho  proper  colours,  tho  paper  being  then 
handed  to  the  manufacturer  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Iu  fact,  a picture  was  produced  in  the  same  material  as  in  th) 
methods  ordinarily  used,  but  by  photographic  means.  The 


transfer  to  stone  was  similar.  Ho  had  specimens  printed  from 
the  stone  which  had  bee  t produced  from  impressions  taken  in 
transfer  ink  and  then  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  way  ; but  this 
was  only  suitable  to  drawings  iu  which  the  effect  was  produced 
by  lines  and  dots. 

The  Chaikmam  said  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  justly  congratu- 
lated on  the  particularly  clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  he 
had  treated  his  subject,  and  on  the  openness  with  which  he 
had  described  the  whole  process,  and  tho  steps  which  had 
successively  led  up  to  it;  and  he  thought  they  must  all  feel  very 
much  indebted  to  an  inventor  who  thus  threw  away  the  usual 
and  often  unnecessary  reserve,  and  took  them  so  thoroughly 
into  his  confidence.  He  was  also  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
having,  in  so  short  a time,  made  a new  process  so  successful, 
for  it  often  happened  that  an  invention  involving  two  or  three 
or  even  one  mechanical  process,  was  very  difficult  lo  deal  with  • 
you  might  get  excellent  results  in  laboratory  experiments,  and 
yet  it  would  sometimes  appear  impossible  to  carry  them  out 
commercially,  all  sorts  of  unforeseen  obstacles  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  invention.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  this  process,  like  others,  had  met  with  a fair 
share  of  these  practical  difficulties,  but  what  had  been  exhibited 
that  evening  was  sufficient  to  show  that  they  had  been  success- 
fully overcome,  and  the  process  had  been  actually  at  work  in 
several  directions  ; amongst  others,  in  that  for  which  he  ven- 
tured to  think  it  was  specially  adapted — book  illustration. 
There  was.  for  instance,  a periodical,  the  illustrations  of  which 
had  been,  in  many  resp-cts,  remarkable,  and  highly  artistic, 
which  hat  been  published  forsome  months,  and  the  illustrations 
iu  Art  would  convey  some  idea  ot  the  way  in  which  it  might 
be  hoped  that  the  works  of  great  artists  and  the  works  of  uature 
might  be  made  fairly  accessible  to  the  readers  and  buyers  of 
books.  He  had  himself  experienced  the  difficulty  which  there 
was  in  efficiently  illustrating  works  of  art  without  going  to  a 
very  great  expense  ; and  one  difficulty  was  this,  that  almost 
all  the  processes  which  could  be  applied  with  anything  like 
cheapness,  such  as  lithography,  zincography,  or  wood-engraving, 
involved  the  translation  of  the  artists’  works  through  another 
pair  of  eyes  and  hands.  If  you  wanted  a large  number  of 
copies  of  any  work  of  art.  almost  beyond  an  architectural  eleva- 
tion or  perspective  drawing,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a 
book  or  periodical,  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  re-drawn  and 
engraved,  or  drawn  and  engraved  hy  one  process,  as  in  litho- 
graphy. But  in  either  case  a fresh  hand  was  introduced,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  whole  spirit  of  the  artist’s  work 
was  lost.  The  field  open  to  such  a process  as  had  now  been 
described  was  immense,  and  it  certainly  seemed  to  possess 
advtntages  which  could  not  be  claimed  for  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Edwards  had  not  only  been  candid  in  explaining 
his  own  process,  but  had  also  generally  recognised  the  services 
of  ol  hers,  and  he  was,  therefore,  more  than  ordiuarily  entitled 
to  tho  vote  of  thanks  which  ho  begged  iO  propose  to  him. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously. 


CorrespoitbnTCf. 

QUERIES  ON  THE  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  an  old  subscriber  with  answers  to  two 
or  three  questions  arising  out  of  recent  articles  on  development 
which  have  appeared  in  thr  News? 

Mr.  Elbert  Anderson  recommends  for  subjects  with  little 
conirast,  such  as  a fair  lady  with  a light  dress,  full  exposure 
and  the  use  of  a weak  developer;  and  for  subjects  with  much 
contrast,  such  as  the  same  lady  in  black  velvet,  the  same  expo- 
sure. but  a strong  developer.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  recommends  for 
landscapes  with  strong  conliasts  lull  exposure  and  weak  deve 
loper.  Which  is  right? 

What  is  an  “ ordinary  developer  ” ? I find  the  term  often 
used;  but  when  I find  Mr.  Carey  Lea  speak  of  “an  iron 
developer  of  ordinary  strength,  say  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  grains  of  protosulphate  to  the  ounce,’  I fear  that  my 
own  ideas  are  wrong,  as  I have  always  regarded  anything  over 
twenty  grains  a strong  developer. 

Does  a saturated  s lu  iott  of  iron  deteriorate  by  keeping? 

How  many  graitis  of  protosulpbate  of  iron  per  ounce  constitute 
a saturated  solution  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  iron  developer 
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recommended  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  others  ? — Very  truly 
yours,  Querist. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  remarks  in  answer  to  his 
queries  on  another  page. — Id.] 

WET  PROCESS  WITHOUT  DARK  ROOM. 

Sir, — Although  from  time  to  time  some  more  than  usually 
successful  amateur  has  vau  ted  in  your  columns  the  superiority 
of  dry  plates  to  wet  in  every  respect  for  landscape  purposes, 
averring  that  results  as  certain  and  as  delicate  as  by  the  more 
troublesome  process  could  be  obtained  with  them,  l believe  the 
more  general  experience  agrees  with  my  own,  that  dry  plates 
yield,  when  successful,  interior  results,  and  not  unfrequently,  by 
failure,  undiscovered  until  the  subject  is  left  far  behind,  cause 
grave  and  vexatious  disapointment.  In  the  hope  of  enabling 
some  would-be  dry  plate  workers  to  avoid  the  annoyance  they 
would  fain  risk  rather  than  mar  the  pleasure  of  their  summer 
ramble  by  the  fatigues  and  difficulties  of  transporting  large  or 
weighty  appiratus,  I beg  to  offer  a description  of  the  con- 
trivance I have  myselt  used  to  operate  by  the  wot  process  with- 
out carrying  a more  troublesome  burden  than  the  use  of  the 
rival  method  would  impose. 

I give  a diagram  and  a rough  perspective  view  which  will  I 
think,  enable  anyone  with  the  following  explanation  to  get  it 
constructed. 

A,  an  ebonite  frame,  about  two  inches  deep ; B.asmaller  frame, 


of  same  width  outside  as  A.  is  inside  fixed  into  A ; slips  C D E 
close  the  space  between  the  franv  s,  so  that  no  light  can  enter 
through  the  openings  S T ; H is  a glass  window  closing  the 
back  of  inner  frame  B;  La  sliding  shutter  of  orange  glass. 

The  front  of  the  frame  B is  ground  true,  and  set  so  that  when 
A is  pushed  into  the  place  of  i he  camera  back,  it  may  be  square 
to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  aud  is  coated  with  ca  ulchouc  ; K is 
another  orange  glass  shutter  ; it  is  u<ed  thus  : — 

A glass  plate,  cleaned,  is  coded  in  the  open  air,  and  quickly 
set  agaiust  the  face  of  B B (as  at  M),  and  secured  by  two 
springs,  of  which  the  pins  drop  into  the  outer  frame  A.  Both 
shutters  being  down,  the  ordinary  silver  bath  is  poured  through 
S.  After  the  lapse  of  about  five  minutes  it  is  poured  out,  A 
pushed  into  its  place,  and  the  shutter  L raised  for  exposure, 
and  replaced.  The  cell  is  then  rinsed  (not  the  plate,  which 
need  not  be  sluiced,  since  the  water  flows  hy  T against  II)  with 
water,  and  the  developer  poured  through  S so  as  not  to  touch 
the  plate.  By  tilting,  it  is  then  sent  in  an  even  wave  over  it, 
and  the  development  watched  through  the  orange  shutters. 
When  completed,  the  cell  is  rinsed  with  several  changes  ot 
water,  so  as  to  thoroughly  wash  the  plate,  which  may  then  be 
transferred  in  a shady  place  without  injury  iuto  the  plate-box, 
to  be  fixed  on  the  return  home. 

The  apparatus  which  now  lies  before  me  for  taking  stereos 
on  two  plates  at  two  operations  measures  5£  by  by  4 ; this 
includes  a box  for  two  dozen  single  plates,  and'everything  except 
the  chemicals,  the  water,  and  the  camera  stand. 


1 am  aware  that  other  inventions  have  been  proposed  for  the 
same  end  as  that  I have  here  described,  although  I have  never 
seen  any  of  them  ; and  I put  mine  forwird,  not  as  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  as  one  which  has  been  found  on  trial  to 
answer  its  purpose,  and  which  is  very  much  at  the  service  of 
any  of  your  readers  who  please  to  adopt  it. — I am.  sir,  yours 
faithfully,  Sidney  B.  Kincaid. 

Trinity  College.  Cambridge , May  20th,  1871. 

PS. — Where  the  negative  is  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  better  to 
uso  it  (as,  indeed,  I generally  have  done)  with  the  shutter  K 
next  the  lens  ; of  course  in  this  case  a second  negative  must  be 
taken  to  reverse  the  picture  ; but  trouble  from  the  solution 
crystallizing  on  the  window  H,  unless  exposure  follow  quickly 
on  sensitizing,  is  thereby  avoided. 


TONING  BATH.- CLEANING  PLATES. 

Sir,- -In  your  last  you  gave  to  a correspondent  (J.  C.  Moore) 
the  formula  for  an  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  with  the  bint 
not  to  use  it  until  forty-eight  hours  after  mixture.  I enclose 
formula  for  one  that  can  be  used  forty-eight  seconds  after 
wilh  as  good  results,  and  enclose  a print  which  has  been  toned 
in  one  made  up  and  used  at  once.  I have  made  up  all  baths 
for  seven  or  eight  years  this  way  with  universal  success.  It 
is  simply  as  follows: — 

Place  one  ounce  of  acetate  of  soda  in  i half  gallon  jug;  pour 
on  it  three  drops  of  chloride  of  gold  (o-  drachms);  then  put 
one  quart  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  rive  minutes  or  so,  and 
add  another  quart  of  cold  ; it  can  be  used  at  once,  and  will 
continue  to  work  well  to  the  last  drop  by  adding  gold  to  it 
before  using  each  time. 

For  cleaning  plates,  either  new  or  old  varnished  ones,  thero 
is  nothing  so  clean  or  cheap  as  washing  crystal.  You  can  get 
two  packets,  enough  to  clean  500  plates,  for  three  halfpence. 
I have  used  it  for  many  years,  and  never  had  a dirty  plate. — 
Yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Griffiths. 

15,  Wind  Street,  Swansea,  May  22nd,  i871. 

[The  proportion  of  gold  as  stated  by  our  correspondent  is 
surely  wrong.  About  fifteen  grains  would  be  the  right  propor- 
tion.—Ed.] 

COPYRIGHT  LAW. 

Sir,— It  may.  perhaps,  be  in  your  remembrance  that  at  the 
May  sessions,  18G9,  held  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  three 
persons,  named  Lawrence,  Coleman,  and  Hooper,  were  indicted 
for  conspiring  to  defeat  the  copyright  in  certain  works  of  art, 
the  property  of  Henry  Graves.  For  several  weeks  previous  to 
their  arrest  they  were  watched  by  detectives,  aud,  at  the  pre- 
liminary examinations,  it  was  proved  that  Lawrence  supplied 
photographs,  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  ma  ie,  to  Coleman, 
who  sold  them  ojjenly  in  certain  parts  of  the  City.  Hooper, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  a mount-cutter,  was  employed  to 
mount  them.  At  the  trial,  no  evidence  was  offered  against 
Hooper,  the  court  not  considering  mounting  photographs  to  be 
a criminal  off.-nce.  The  counsel  for  Lawrence  argued  that 
conspiracy  could  not  be  charged.  The  Recorder  thought 
differently,  and  lefused  lo  reserve  the  point.  A verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned.  Lawrence  was  sentenced  to  twolvo 
months'  imprisonment,  and  Coleman  was  liberated  upon  enter- 
ing into  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon. 

The  trial  of  Boulton  and  Park  furnishes  au  instructive  com- 
mentary upou  this  case,  and  we  cannot  cscapo  the  conclusion 
that  either  the  law  of  England  is  very  uncertain,  or  that  con- 
siderable ignorance  of  it  exists  itnong  the  learned  gentlemeu 
appointed  to  administer  it.  Therein  irks  of  the  Chief  Justice 
with  reference  to  charges  ot  conspiracy  are  weighty,  and 
worthy  to  bo  had  in  remembrance,  particularly  as,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  has  become  a fashion  to  prefer  such  ch  trges, 
although  they  commonly  result  in  failure.  In  his  summing  up 
his  Lordship  says: — “ The  case  is  certainly  one  which  requires 
the  utmost  discretion  and  care,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
interests  of  public  justice  aud  to  the  parties  who  now  stmd 
accused,  but  also  on  accouut  of  the  form  in  which  t tie  case  is 
presented  to  you.  We  are  trying  the  defendants  tor  con- 
spiring to  commit  an  offence  which,  by  the  law  of  Englaud,  is 
a felony.  I must  say  it  is  not  a coursi  which  commends  itself 
to  me  ns  fair  to  you.  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  where  the 
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proof  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  is  d reel  proof  of  the  act 
itself,  it  is  not  a vroper  course  to  ad  pt  to  charge  the  parties  w th 
CO'  >p  ring  to  do  the  act ; and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is.  that  it 
manifestly  operates  unjust ly  and  oppressively  against  t he  par- 
ties concerned,  because,  by  a proceeding  like  this,  y ou  are  en- 
abled to  combine,  in  one  indictment  and  in  one  charge,  a 
variety  of  ofi.  nces  which,  if  tried  individually,  as  they  ought  to 
be  tried,  would  exclude  evidence  being  given  against  one  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  and  which  takes  from  them  the  invaluable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  call  as  witnesses  the  persons  who 
are  thus  combined  with  them  in  one  indictment.  1 do  not  say 
this  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  that  of  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  of  our  own  time,  the  late  Lord  Cranworlh.  1 adopted 
his  vi<-w  in  a case  where  parties  were  similarly  indicted,  and  I 
must  say,  that  in  this  case  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  the 
parties  who  are  now  before  you  in  one  common  indictment  for 
offences  essentially  distinct  and  separate  in  their  character  had 
been  put  ontheii  defence  in  respect  of  acts  for  which  they  are 
alone  personally  and  properly  liable.”  “ The  case  was,  to  his 
mind,  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  some  authority  to  con- 
trol public  prosecutions  of  this  nature.” 

Now,  assuming  his  Lordship  to  have  been  correct  in  his  view 
of  the  law,  it  follows  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Lawrence,  Coleman,  and  Hooper,  was  one  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  made,  particularly  as  the  offence  itself  is  not  a 
criminal  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment,  but  on  y a 
civil  offence  against  an  individual,  involving  the  forfeiture  of  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  Copyright  Act  directs  shall  be  re- 
covered i y au  action  of  debt,  or  by  summary  proceedings  before 
magistrates. 

With  reference  to  your  answer  to  “ Captain,”  iu  last  week’s 
issue.  I will  say  a few  worns  to  further  elucidate  the  subject. 
It  might  not  be  safe  to  copy  the  engravings  in  the  illustrated 
papers,  even  by  permi  siou  of  the  owners,  for  they  may  he 
copies  of  copyright  pictures,  and  copyiug  the  engravings  would 
be  an  offence  against  the  owner  of  the  picture  copyright.  The 
proprietor  of  an  illustrated  periodical  hail  lent  to  him  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ingram,  proprietor  of  the  Illustrated  Londm  News,  a 
block  representing  the  design  of  a certain  copyright  engraving, 
impressions  from  which  had  appeared  by  consent  in  the  News. 
The  publi-lier  of  the  engraving  threatened  proceedings  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  periodical  if  he  made  use  of  the  block, 
because  his  permission  for  its  use  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Illustrated  News.  There  is  no  copyright  under  the  Engraving 
Act  in  illustrations  printed  with  the  letter-press,  because  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  are  not  complied  with  ; they  have  the 
same  copyright  as  the  letter-press  which  they  illustrate,  and 
that  must  be  under  Talfourd’s  Act.  There  has  been  but  one 
case  of  ibis  nature  decided,  iu  which  it.  was  held  that  the  book 
copyright  protee'ed  the  illustrations;  but  that  case  is  considered 
of  doubtful  authority,  because  it  renders  nugatory  the  provi- 
sions of  another  Act  of  Parliament.  Supposing  there  to  be  no 
copyright  in  the  design  o an  engraving  or  woodcut,  it  may  be 
copied  in  certain  ways.  It  may  be  copied  by  hand,  because  the 
mischief  contemplated  by  the  statute  is  the  copying  by  some 
means  wbereby  copies  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  as 
by  engraving  or  photographing.  It  may  lie  copied  if  the  size 
of  the  copy  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the  size  of  the  thing 
copied ; a panorama  may  be  made  from  it,  or  a micro-photo- 
graph. 

I will  now  make  a few  remarks  bearing  upon  your  article 
“Copyright  in  Portraits.”  In  photographic  portraits  as  usually 
produced  there  is  no  copyright,  not  because  there  is  no 
written  agreement,  but  because  the  sitter  does  not  contract  for 
the  production  of  an  original  work  (i.e.,  the  negative),  but  only 
for  copies,  and  in  copies  there  can  be  no  copyright.  The 
original  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Commons,  vested  every  copy- 
right in  the  author.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Overstone 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  this  provision,  and  the  Lords 
amended  it  by  providing  that  in  the  case  of  commissions  the 
copyright  should  vest  iu  the  person  for  whom  the  work  was 
execute'!.  Had  the  original  provision  not  have  been  altered, 
photographers  would  have  had  copyright  in  every  original 
regative  produced,  and  this  inconvenience  would  have  arisen, 
that  the  common  law  rights  of  sitters  would  have  been  over- 
ruled when  there  was  no  intention  on  their  part  that  such  a 
result  should  ensue.  If  you  will  read  the  first  section  again, 
you  will  see  that  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence  the 
woids,  “ the  person  for  or  on  whose  behalf,”  &c.,  &c.,  are 
omitted.  The  conclusion  refers  only  to  the  vendee  or  assignee 


of  a work  of  art  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  to 
commissions.  In  my  next  letter  1 will  touch  upon  the  necessity 
for  registration,  aud  as  to  what  constitutes  a good  ora  valuable 
consideration. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  May  23rd.  J.  Cunnington. 


Ilracccbmgs  of  Societies. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 
rHK  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  prior  to  the  summer 
vacation  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday,  the  lltb 
inst..  Thomas  H*ywood.  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  Herbert  exhibited  a little  contrivance  for  registering 
his  plates  during  washing,  so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  and  correct 
rotation.  It  was  simply  a three  or  four-sided  block  of  wood, 
with  a number  on  each  face,  placed  in  a small  box  open  at  one 
side,  and  capable  of  revolution  by  means  of  a button  on  the  top. 
He  also  showed  a portable  barrow  on  which  he  could  trundle 
his  camera  and  other  traps. 

Mr.  Noton  then  read  a paper  on  “The  Albumen  Process  on 
Glass  ” (see  p.  246).  and  prepared  a plate  in  the  presence  of  the 
meeting.  The  whole  affair  was,  as  Mr.  Noton  said,  very  simple. 

Mr.  Noton  attaches  his  plate  to  a holder  that  contains  an 
air-pump,  and  whirls  it  at  a moderate  speed — probably  sirty  or 
eighty  revolutions  a minute — so  as  to  equalize  the  albumen 
film.  He  handed  round  several  negatives  and  transparencies, 
and  remarked  that  the  colour  was  very  suitable  for  lantern 
purposes. 

Mr.  Haywood  repeated  the  substance  of  a conversation  in 
council,  requesting  each  member  to  bring  the  result  of  his 
ho'iday  work  to  the  September  meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  customary  complimentary  votes. 

C.  A din,  Hon.  Sec. 


in  tire  Stabler. 

Photo-Mechanical  Printing  in  Canada. — The  illus- 
trated press  in  Canada  makes  much  more  extensive  use  of 
photography  than  is  done  by  any  of  the  pictorial  papers  in 
this  country.  The  Canadian  Illustrated  News,  which,  in 
many  respects,  is  like  its  London  prototype,  is  illustrated 
entirely  by  means  of  a photo-mechanical  process,  and  the 
whole  paper  is  printed  from  stone  at  a steam  lithographic  press. 
Copies  of  drawings  or  engravings  are  produced  by  a process  we 
have  before  described,  called  the  “Leggotype”  process.  If 
the  subject  be  a portrait  from  life,  a negative  is  taken  in  the 
usual  way,  and  all  the  fine  lines  shown  in  a woodcut  are 
etched  upon  the  negative  by  a skilled  draughtsman.  The 
print  is  then  made  by  (he  Leggotype  process,  transferred  to 
the  stone,  and  then  printed  as  all  other  lithographs  are 
printed. 

Photographs  after  Pictures. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  A.  Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  with  an  interesting  cabinet 
group,  and  a similar  card  group,  containing  the  portraits  of 
three  youthful  choristers  of  local  celebrity,  grouped  after  the 
woll-known  picture  entitled  “ We  praise  thee,  O Lord!”  The 
effect  is  pleasing,  and  successfully  managed.  The  study  and 
occasional  imitation  of  good  pictures  may  often  produce  pleasing 
effects.  As  study,  it  will  be  beneficial ; but  it  will  be  well  to 
treat  subjects  after  the  manner  of  a great  master  with  such 
modification  as  subjects  and  circumstances  demand,  rather 
than  always  aim  at  simple  imitation.  Here  the  aim  is,  of  course, 
a specific  and  allowable  one  ; it  is  simply  and  distinctly  em- 
bodying the  idea  in  a well-known  picture,  aud  so  successfully 
as  to  give  great  interest  to  the  copy. 

Photographic  Apparatus  at  International  Exhibi- 
tions.—The  series  of  international  exhibitions  of  which  that 
now  open  is  the  first,  will,  as  our  readers  know,  be  continued 
annually  for  at  least  ten  years.  Works  of  fine  art,  amongst 
which  photographs  are  classed,  will  be  exhibited  every  year; 
but  no  photographic  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  until  1876, 
when  the  class  of  industrial  arts  to  which  those  appliances 
belong,  come  into  the  category  for  exhibition. 

Reducing  Silver  from  Old  Baths  by  Means  of  Oxalate 
of  Soda. — The  silver  solution  should  be  nearly  neutral.  The 
oxalic  acid  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added  until  the  mixture  retains  only  a slightly  acid  reaction. 
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Great  excess  of  acid  causes  loss  of  silver;  an  excess  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  may  make  the  metal  impure.  When  the  slight!} 
acid  solution  (of  oxalate  of  soda)  h <s  been  filtered,  it  is  added  t 
the  silver  bath  until  all  the  silver  has  be-n  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  the  white  oxalate  ot  the  oxide  of  silver  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected*  washed,  and  dried  ; it  is  mixed  with  it- 
own  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  (this  is  best  done  in  a 
mortar).  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a p >roelain  or  earthen  vessel, 
and  heated  on  a common  stove  until  the  wind-  compound  ha- 
assumed  a grey  odour ; a m > lerate  heat  will  be  sufficient  fo- 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  v-'-sel  remain  for  h t 
an  hour  on  the  fire,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  deeompositi  >i 
has  taken  place.  The  residue  js  poured  in  warm  water,  and. 
after  stirring  it  well,  is  left  to  stand  for  some  time.  1 he  silver 
will  precipitate  as  a brownish-wl  iie  p wder.  Tue  supernatun 
water  with  carbonate  of  » da  is  poured  "ff ; in  order  to  remove 
the  last  trac-s  of  this  substance,  the  silver  powder  is  mixed 
with  diluted  acetic  acid,  aul  well  >h  iken  ; after  being  washed 
once  more  wit'i  water  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Are  uv. 

Pibact  of  Photographs. — On  Wednesday,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  (sittings  in  Banco,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Ju-'ic 
and  Justices  Black1  urn.  Mellor,  and  Lush).  Mr.  Willes  applied 
on  behalf  ot  Mrs.  Theresa  Conroy,  a married  woman,  for  a ru.e 
nisi  calling  upon  Mr.  Taunt  and  Sir  Roliert  t arden  to  .show 
cause  why  a certiorari  should  not  issue  to  bring  np  a conviction 
with  a view  to  its  being  qnashed.  Mrs.  Conroy  resided  with 
her  husband  and  family  at  Wandsworth,  and  she  ha  la  shop 
in  Walbrook.  » here  she  sold  photographs.  Mr  Taunt  was  a 
photographer,  an d had  registered  a print  of  the  Oxford  c>eix. 
and  the  charge  against  Mrs.  Conroy  was  that  she  had  soi  l a 
number  of  pir s wh-rehy  she  had  incurred  certain 
penalti-s.  She  was  apprehen  led  and  tak-n  before  Sir  K. 
Carden  and  charged  with  the  oc-uce,  when  Mr.  Merrim.ui,  her 
solicitor,  took  an  objection  to  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  e m- 
seqnerce  of  her  hiving  been  improperly  brought  before  the 
Bench— that  it  should  have  been  on  inf  >r  "ati  m and  summons, 
and  not  by  warrant.  The  alderman,  however,  over  ruled  the 
objection,  and  the  case  proceeded.  Evidence  was  then  given 
that  the  photograph  was  registered,  and  sold  for  Is.  each,  but 
that  the  defendant  s *ld  pirated  copies  at  3d.  each.  The  aider- 
man  fined  Mrs.  Conrov  £5  tor  one  i t sold,  an  1 in  default  two 
calendar  mon  hs’  irapris  mm^nt.  and  f >r  ten  other  copies  £3. 
and  in  default  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment  for  each  copy 
sold.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  alderman  had  exceeded  his 
iurisdietioD  in  hearing  all  the  cast  s on  one  in!  -ination.  Mr. 
"Merriman  then  applied  fra  case  for  t ie  opinion  of  this  Court, 
but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  objec’ions  were 
frivolous.  Mrs.  Conroy,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  money,  was 
now  in  prison.  Rule  granted. 


I vas. There  are  two  causes  for  the  mottled  effect  in  the  print  sent : 

one  is  a slight  defect  in  the  albumenizing,  the  print  having  been 
apparently  produced  on  a piece  of  paper  cut  from  the  edge  of  a 
sheet  where  the  albumen  has  drained  somewhat  unevenly  in 
drying ; and  another  cause  has  been  the  probable  use  of  a toning 
bath  too  soon  after  it  was  mixed,  which  has  aggravated  the  result 
of  defect  in  the  paper, 

W.  ~ ■ 


via  CoTrcspaubrnts. 


An  Old  Subscriber  (Wall  -.:-f  ri  — 1 ■ suit  >p  .ling  ; . 

of  your  toning  btth  of  gold  an!  sulphicvinile  into  your  printing 
bath  would  be  to  precipitate  a s nail  portion  of  the  silver  as  chlor- 
ide .and  sulphocvani  le  of  silver,  a s nail  p .non  of  these  salts 
being  pissiblv  retained  in  solution.  It  is  prtbable  that  after 
filtration  the  silver  bath  will  work  as  well  as  us  nl.  Unless-  yon 
perceive  some  specific  deterioration,  the  matter  nc-el  g ve  you  no 
concern.  , . , 

Vulpes. — The  long  continu-vnoe  of  inpwtagnplDC  weetner  wnicn 
followed  our  receipt  of  the  sample  prevented  in  ire  than  a passing 
trial.  2.  We  believe  that  no  simples  of  photographic  paper  jn  ide 
in  England  are  now  in  use.  except,  possibly,  H >Uingsw  >rth  s,  for 
large  developel  prints.  Tamer's  paper  used  to  be  greitly  in 
j fitvour  for  calotype  pnrp-ses,  bat  for  orliniry  photographic 
printing  parprscs.  foreign  papers— R ve  and  Sixe — are  n >w  in 
universal  use.  Rive  paper,  sized  with  resin  soap,  is  made  in 
France;  Saxe  paper,  sized  with  -larch,  is  made  in  Germany. 
English  paper-makers  do  not  seem  willing,  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, on  chance  of  commercial  suece-s  to  devote  the  care  and 
time  necessary  to  produce  a paper  so  perfect  in  texture  and  pure 
in  quality  as  the  photographer  requires.  Any  manufacturer  of 
albu-neniz-d  paper  will  supply  you  with  a few  sheets  of  each 
quality  unalbumenized. 

p.  \;  _XVe  do  not  remember,  with  certainty,  the  work  to  which 
you  refer.  A w -rk  of  the  kind  was.  wo  b -1  eve.  issue!  by  Mr.  D. 
Ree«,  but  we  have  no  certain  remembrance  of  the  matter. 

Artist. -Mr.  Cronghton.  wh  ■-  alitv-s  via  will  find  in  our 
advertisement  pages,  gives  less  ms  in  retouching  negatives,  and 
we  know  his  w.  >rk  in  this  line  to  be  very  good. 

W.  Curry  — Thank*.  The  print*  are  good. 

R.  M.  F.— Use  methylated  spirits.  It  is  not  soluble  in  benzole. 


lished  at"  this  offi  v.  2.  The  addition  of  a trace  of  castor  oil  to 
c >11  > lion  when  u-el  as  a protective  varnish  gives  it  toughness  and 
flexibility.  3.  Vulcinized  india-rubber  must  not  be  u-ed  fora 
water-tight  top  without  some  protective  covering  to  prevent  con- 
tact between  the  vulcanized  surface  and  the  silver  solution.  It 
rniy  be  covered  with  a thin  sheet  of  pure  india-rubber,  or  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  and  then  it  answer*  welL 

Wax. — There  are  several  elements  of  imperfection  in  your  opera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  transparency  has  not  been  suitable  for 
the  work.  It  has  apparently  been  produced  from  a somewhat  hard 
negative,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently  exposed.  Remember  that 
your  enlargement  can  never  possess  any  more  detail  than  is  pre- 
sent in  your  transparency.  In  the  n»xt  place,  your  albumenized 
piper  is  not  of  sufficiently  delicate  and  even  texture.  Ihe 
wax  ng,  although  imperfectly  done,  is  not  the  sole  source  of  the 
mottling,  but  rather  reveals  the  unequal  texture  which  exists. 
The  waxing  is  generally  eff.  cted  by  simply  immersing  the  paper  in 
melted  wax,  aul  ironing  b tween  blot  ting-piper.  With  some 
pipers  the  uneqad  degree  in  which  albumen  has  been  absorbed 
n nders  the  transparency  produced  by  waxing  unequ  d,  and  when 
- is  wise  to  use  plain  paper.  Lead- 
p-ncil  is  not  suitable  f r the  retouching  unless  it  be  very  soft 
i-ideed ; but  a water  col  air,  -uch  as  cobalt  or  Payne  s grey,  used 
with  a little  oxgall  to  tn  ike  it  work  on  the  waxed  surface,  wiU  be 
found  best  for  retouching. 

Architect.— You  will  find  the  operation  of  making  relnced  copies 
of  perspective  drawings  a very  simple  one.  I se  your  portrait 
lens  stopped  dawn  unt.l  it  gives  satisfactory  definition  ,n  the 
ground  glass.  PI  ice  the  drawing  to  be  copied  in  a good  light 
f dlin--  pon>-n  licul irlv  *n  itssnrface;  place  the  lens  about  three 
times  its  focal  length  from  the  picture,  and  draw  out  the  ground 
gUss  to  ab  >ut  half  that  distance.  Use  n ripe  collodion ; give  a 
sjmewhit  shorter  exposure  than  for  a portrait ; use  a weak  iron 
developer.  That  recommended  by  Mr.  Edwards  will  answer  well. 
2.  You  can  see  the  “ graph  >genic  apparatus”  at  Mr.  Meagher  s, 
Southampton  Row,  where  also  you  can  doubtless  obtain  informa- 
tion c.s  to  the  mode  of  w rking  it.  The  difficulties  you  mention 
w.ll  disippear  on  seeing  and  trying  the  working.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  are  no  difficulties  in  working  it  at  oil. 

q w II  The  restoration  of  prints  which  have  faded  is.  we  fear, 

a somewhat  hopeless  matter.  There  is  no  certain  iue'hod  kn  >wn. 
You  can  remove  them  from  their  mounts  by  immersing  them  in 
warm  water,  and  after  rinsing  them  to  remove  the  paste  or  gum  at 
their  backs,  vou  may  try  one  or  two  methods  which  have  been 
f and  partially  eff  .-rive  in  restoring  the  varnished  col  >ur.  One 
pi  in  consists  in  immersion  in  a tolerably  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  nbout  a grim  to  an  ounce  of  water.  This  will  give* 
fresh  aepth  to  the  d irks,  but  it  is  apt  to  slightly  bleach  the  half- 
tones. Another  plan  r-.nsists  in  immersing  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  in  a ten-grain  solution  <f  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  placing 
the  prints  between  sheets  of  the  blotting-paper  so  moistened. 
This  at  times  restores  the  c dour  somewhat.  In  either  case  the 
prints  must  be  well  rinsed  after  treatment. 

Pi;  T li  IS  AT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. — J-  M.  K, 


HS  AT  1NTERX  ITI  ix.AL  UXltlBlllu-'  — “ - **• 

a id  Tyro. — We  delay  further  n -t  ca  of  the  phitogriphs  at  the  <£ 
i until  a complete  caLilogue  is  accessible.  It  is  difficult  j 


Exhibition  until  a complete  cot.ilogue  — — ■ 

otherwise  to  avoid  omissions.  As  there  are  bat  comparatively  few 
novelties  the  delav  is  not  a matter  of  importance. 

Mextor  (New  South  Wales).— We  will  look  out  in  the  Exhibition 
f >r  the  photographs  from  New  South  Wales.  We  have  not  at 
v.  t seen  them,  bnt  will  duly  notice  them  when  we  fin!  them. 
"We  are  gl -d  to  leira  that  the  News  interests  and  aids  yon  so 
much  in  v jut  remote  residen  e.  We  cannot  understand  that  you 
should  hive  anr  difficulty  in  obtaining  carbon  materials.  Are 
vou  sure  vour  agent  tries  to  obtain  them?  Prepored  sensitivi 
'paper,  such  as  Cook  s or  Durand's,  can  scarcely  be  expected  t 
stand  the  voyage.  The  large  heads  to  which  you  refer  are  not 
vignetted.  We  do  not  ku  >w  what  leas  was  used;  we  beliere 
Dill  merer’*  D Las.  In  trying  wc-he  1 paper,  have  you  fumed 
properly?  We  can  see  no  reason  for  your  want  of  sneoeaa. 

Collett"— You  do  not  state  any  particular*  of  your  mode  at 
miking  the  bath  whieh  give-  yoa  pinholes.  As  we  hare 
repeatedly  explained  in  thise  p ges,  there  are  many  source*  at 
pinholes : but  th’  most  common  s exress  of  iodide  of  silrer. 
is  probible  thit  vou  have  over-iod  ze  . the  bath,  and  this  being  *%3 
th-  uoeession  of  h >t  w other  would  «t  once  give  rise  to  pin  i •le+- 
The  remedy  is  that  we  have  often  described,  to  dilate  ana 
filter. 

j Several  Correspondents  in  cur  next. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting  to  the  photo- 
grapher at  the  approach  of  hot  weather  than  the  means 
of  preserving  sensitive  paper  a few  days  without  discolour- 
ation. The  professional  photographer  can  rarely  estimate 
the  number  of  prints  which  can  be  obtained  in  any  day 
so  precisely  that  no  excited  paper  shall  be  left  over  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  often  happens  that  in  hot  weather  the 
paper  is  woefully  discoloured  if  kept  even  to  the  second 
day.  To  the  amateur  photographer  the  means  of  keeping 
paper  ready  prepared  for  a few  days  or  more  often  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  printing  operations  being 
a pleasure  or  a plague.  The  system  of  washing  and  fum- 
ing, which  has,  in  most  cases,  proved  successful,  is  not 
quite  satisfactory  in  all.  and  in  professional  establishments 
involves  trouble  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  To  meet 
such  cases  Mr.  Bovey  offers,  on  another  page,  the  result 
of  recent  experiences  which  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  plan  he  recommends  consists  in  carrying 
out,  with  slight  modification,  a method  which  he  recom- 
mended some  time  ago,  and  which  was  then  found  advan- 
tageous. A forty  grain  nitrate  bath  containing  nitrate  of 
soda,  sugar,  and  free  nitric  acid,  he  finds  yields  sensitive 
paper  which  may  be  kept  for  a few  days  without  injurious 
discolouration.  This  will  be  found  a boon  of  great  value 
to  professional  photographers. 

To  meet  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  paper 
sensitive  for  months  instead  of  days,  we  have  to  describe  a 
method  which  gives  greater  permanency  than  simple 
washing.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  photographic  section 
of  the  American  Institute,  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason  exhibited 
some  fine  prints  with  pure  whites  and  rich  blacks,  which 
had  been  produced  on  paper  sensitized  thirteen  months 
previously.  Keeping  qualities  for  a period  exceeding 
twelve  months,  involving  every  possible  change  of  tempe- 
rature and  season,  are,  we  think,  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
possible  requirement.  The  New  York  correspondent  of 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  with  an  early  proof  of 
which  we  are  favoured,  thus  describes  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration : — 

“ The  paper  (albumen)  was  floated,  as  usual,  on  a 
45-grain  bath,  and  dried  ; then  floated  for  two  or  three 
minutes  upon  water ; after  which  upon  an  acid  solution  of 
water  as  follows : — 

Water  1 gallon 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 ounce 

When  dry,  put  away  into  a drawer  which  was  light  tight. 
Of  such  paper,  prepared  thirteen  months  since,  some  of 
the  exhibited  prints  were  this  day  (May  2nd)  printed. 

“ Mr.  Mason  was  of  the  opinion  that  less  acid  would 
answer — probably  one-quarter  of  above  proportions,  or 
just  enough  to  produce  an  acid  condition  of  the  chloride 


of  silver  upon  the  paper.  lie  stated  that  such  paper 
would  also  keep  well  for  a week  after  printing  and  before 
toning. 

“ Before  printing,  fume  well,  longer  than  for  the  ordin* 
ary  silvered  papier;  also  fume  the  pads  placed  in  printing 
frames  behind  sensitized  paper.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
he  prefers  to  liquor  ammonia.  The  paper,  simply  washed 
in  water,  he  had  found  to  keep  reasonably  well  for  about 
thirty  days. 

“ Air.  Newton  exhibited  some  prints  upon  paper  very 
highly  glazed — that  is  to  say,  the  paper  is  prepared  with 
a surface  as  glassy  and  smooth  as  a mirror  ; upon  this 
surface  the  albumen  is  floated  after  the  usual  plan,  and 
j treated  regularly. 

I “ if  it  be  desired  to  have  a surface  of  the  kind  named, 
then  this  process  is  just  the  thing.  It  presents  all  the 
gloss  of  the  mica  paper,  without  any  of  its  faults  in  crack- 
ing or  splitting.” 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  TONING  BATHS. 

On  another  page  we  print  a letter  from  a correspondent 
referring  to  the  strength  of  gold  toning  baths,  in  which  he 
alludes  to  a comment  we  made  in  our  last  on  some  indefi- 
nitely stated  formulae.  “ Kent  ” mentions  his  experience 
as  satisfying  him  that  the  strength  of  the  bath— that  is,  the 
proportion  of  gold  present  in  a given  quantity  of  water — is 
a matter  of  no  importance.  There  are  two  or  three 
reasons,  however,  why  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty 
should  be  avoided  in  such  matters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
precise  tint  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  a metal  is 
influenced  by  the  size  of  the  particles  in  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  size  of  the  particles  is  affected  by  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  precipitation.  Gold,  which  in 
its  mo3t  ultimate  state  of  subdivision  i3  of  a ruby  tint,  is 
of  a purple  tint  when  less  finely  comminuted,  and  yellow 
when  in  still  larger  particles.  The  slower  the  precipitation 
the  smaller  the  particles,  and  the  more  rich  and  roseate 
the  purple  produced.  Very  rapid  precipitation  from  a 
very  strong  solution  will  yield  the  well  known  metallic 
golden  yellow.  There  is  little  danger,  perhaps,  of  such  a 
result  in  toning  prints,  but  we  have  met  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  such  an  effect. 

Again,  the  strength  of  the  solution  affecting  the  rapidity 
of  toning,  it  is  important  to  know,  at  least  approximately, 
the  condition  of  the  bath  in  order  to  superintend  the 
toning  with  some  idGa  of  the  time  the  operation  of  toning 
will  require,  to  avoid  over-toned  or  under-toned  prints. 
The  use  of  an  exceedingly  strong  bath  is  undesirable,  as 
rendering  control  in  toning  less  complete,  as  at  times 
causing  a tendency  to  bleach  the  print,  an  1 ns  risking  the 
greater  waste  in  case  of  a bath  getting  spoiled. 
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For  a still  further  reason,  some  approximation  to  exact- 
ness in  the  proportion  of  gold  is  necessary  when  a fixed 
proportion  of  another  salt  is  added.  In  the  acetate  bath, 
for  instance,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  purpose  of 
adding  acetate  of  soda  in  order  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  in  definite  proportion  to  the  gold  salt. 
Acetate  of  soda,  although  it  is  not  an  alkaline  salt,  is 
used  to  neutralize  acid  in  the  chloride  of  gold.  Crys- 
tallized chloride  of  gold  is  usually  an  acid  salt,  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  its  presence  acts  injuri- 
ously in  toning  in  two  ways  : in  the  first  place,  it  renders 
the  gold  less  easy  to  precipitate ; and.  in  the  next  place, 
it  is  apt  to  bleach  the  print.  In  the  addition  of  an  alkali 
to  neutralize  this  acid,  it  is  very  difficult  to  hit  the 
juste  milieu,  the  excess  of  the  alkali  being  commonly  added. 
This  excess  decomposes  the  chloride  of  gold,  as  well  as 
neutralizes  the  acid,  and  the  result  is  first  seen  in 
bleaching  produced  by  the  liberated  chlorine,  and  next, 
in  the  inert  condition  of  the  bath.  When  acetate  of  soda 
is  added,  a slow  decomposition  takes  place,  not  of  the 
chloride  of  gold,  but  of  the  acetate  of  soda.  The  free 
hydrochloric  acid  present  in  the  chloride  of  gold,  having 
more  affinity  for  the  soda  than  the  acetic  acid  has,  gra- 
dually decomposes  just  so  much  acetate  of  soda  as  serves 
to  neutralize  the  free  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  the  gold 
salt  quite  neutral.  Beyond  effecting  this,  the  acetate  of 
soda  appears  to  be  comparatively  neutral  in  the  toning 
bath ; but  it  is  obvious  that  in  a solution  of  a salt  so 
easily  decomposed  as  chloride  of  gold,  any  large  excess  of 
another  body  with  any  affinity  for  the  component  parts  of 
the  gold  salt  is  undesirable.  It  is  probable  that  a much 
smaller  proportion  of  acetate  of  soda  than  that  usually  em- 
ployed— ».  e.,  thirty  grains  of  the  soda  salt  to  one  of  the  gold 
salt — would  serve  every  purpose ; but  as  that  proportion  has 
been  found  to  work  well,  the  practical  photographer,  not 
bent  on  experimental  operations,  will  save  himself  risks 
by  adhering  with  moderate  exactness  to  tried  proportions 
and  recognized  safe  working  formulae. 


KEEPING  BATHS  IN  ORDER. 

Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  the  accomplished  operator  at  Mr. 
Kurtz’s  studio  in  New  York,  in  one  of  his  recent  dialogue 
lessons,  speaks  of  having  used  the  same  bath  for  four  years 
past,  and  from  it  produced  negatives  which  have  taken 
prizes  at  all  the  fairs  of  the  American  Institute  during 
those  years.  He  explains,  however,  that  it  is  a large  bath, 
containing  three  or  four  gallons  of  solution,  and  that,  like 
the  old  sacred  wheelbarrow  in  Milan  Cathedral — which, 
being  successively  renewed  in  every  part,  never  wears  out — ■ 
the  bath  in  question  owes  its  longevity  to  constant  re- 
plenishment. 

The  lesson  involved  in  attention  to  these  facts  is  a very 
important  one,  not  so  highly'  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  two  secrets  of  constancy  in  the  nitrate  bath  consist  in 
the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  solution,  and  its  constant  re- 
newal and  maintenance  as  a large  quantity.  Ii  is  one  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  economy  we  know  to  use  a small  quantity 
of  solution  for  ordinary  professional  work.  For  experi- 
mental purposes  we  at  times  recommend  small  quantities, 
merely  to  avoid  risk  to  large  quantities  ; but,  for  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  studio,  a large  quantity  ot  solution  is  a 
comfort  and  advantage  every  way.  It  is  not  so  readily 
supersaturated  with  iodide,  or  charged  with  ether  and 
alcohol ; it  is  not  so  liable  to  sudden  changes  from  variation 
of  temperature,  nor  is  it  so  rapidly  affected  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  silver  by  the  immersion  of  coated  plates.  In 
short,  every  argument  of  convenience  is  in  its  favour,  and 
hence  it  is  the  best  econo  my.  An  important  element  in 
keeping  the  large  bath  in  c m inion  consists  in  renewing  it 
daily  with  fresh  unio  lized  nitrate  solution,  so  that  quantity, 
strength,  and  ratio  of  saturation  with  iodide  are  maintained 
in  a tolerably  even  condition. 
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When  recently  in  Mr.  Blanchard's  studio,  we  incident- 
ally' asked  how  often  the  silver  solution  needed  renewal  or 
remedial  treatment,  and  we  were  informed  that  the  bath  ha  1 
not  been  even  filtered  since  last  June.  It  consisted  of  about 
a gallon  and  a-half,  made  originally  of  a strength  of  thirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  duly  iodized.  The  only  treat- 
ment it  received  afterwards  was  replenishment  every  evening 
with  a fresh  forty-grain  solution,  to  maintain  the  original 
quantity.  The  working  quality  had  continued  during  the 
three-quarters  of  a year  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  use  of  a 
large  quantity  of  solution,  the  use  of  two  or  three  or  more 
haths,  so  as  to  give  each  in  turn  rest,  and  the  practice  of 
constant  replenishment  with  fresh  solution,  would  savo 
photographers  much  trouble  and  need  for  bath-doctoring. 


SUGAR  IN  THE  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

We  referred  a short  time  ago  to  some  experiments  by  Dr. 
Stolze,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  organic  substances  in  the 
iron  developer,  in  which,  whilst  condemning  the  use  of 
the  majority  of  such  substances,  as  rendering  longer  expo- 
sure necessary,  he  spoke  favourably  ol  sugar,  precise  details 
of  his  results  being  promised  at  a future  date.  In  a recent 
number  of  Licht  he  says  : — 

“ Having  ascertained  that  freshly  prepared  iron  developer 
to  which  cane  sugar  has  been  added  acts  the  most  favourably, 
it  next  became  necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  quantity  the 
addition  of  sugar  shorld  be  made  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  effect.  With  the  maximum  addition,  four  times  as 
much  sugar  as  iron,  Dr.  Stolze  obtained  a very  curious  result. 
On  pouring  the  developer  on  the  plate,  a thick,  white,  cheese- 
like piecipitate  would  form,  which  stopped  the  development 
completely,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  not  easily  explained, 
if  it  is  not  a complicated  combination  of  iron  and  silver  with 
cane  sugar.  The  precipitate  decreased  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  proportion  to  the  iron.  Finally,  it 
was  ascertained  that  a very  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  suf- 
ficient. It  is  best  to  put  a few  drops  cf  a sugar  solution 
(strength  1 : 4)  into  the  developiug-glass,  and  to  pour  the 
developer  in  afterwards  ; the  two  liquids  will  become  more 
thoroughly  mixed  than  when  we  proceed  in  the  reverse 
order.  Although,  generally  speaking,  the  plain  iron  deve- 
loper works  as  rapidly  as  the  one  with  sugar  added,  still 
the  latter  offers  great  advantages  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

In  cloudy  weather,  aud  with  short  exposure,  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  development  for  a long  time  in  order  to 
bring  out  all  the  details;  this  produces  veiled  or  fogged 
shadows  very  often,  which  make  the  negative  look  weak, 
and  make  a subsequent  strengthening  difficult.  With  the 
sugar  developer,  the  plates  remain  perfectly  clear  in  the 
shadows  in  spite  of  a long-continued  development. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BV  AX  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Copyriobt  in  Portraits — Registration — Royal  Rsc  ig- 
nition. of  Photographic  Merit — Holyoake  Card 
Mounts — Confusion  of  Photographs  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition — The  Titciibourne  Case  and  Photo- 
graphy for  Identification. 

Photographic  portraitists  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
first  steps  having  been  taken  towards  obtaining  decision 
on  some  moot  points  in  relation  to  copyright  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  Decisions  in  police  courts  are  not 
very  conclusive  at  any  time,  and  are  rarely  very  precise  in 
their  relation  to  law.  The  rule  granted  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  with  a final  view  to  gettiug  quashed  the 
conviction  of  Mrs.  Conroy  for  infringement  of  Air.  Taunt's 
copyright  in  the  photograph  lie  had  takeu  of  an  Oxford 
boat  crew,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lead  to  a full  argu- 
ment on  the  ownership  of  copyright  in  photographic 
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portraits.  As  the  matter  stands,  I am  disposed  to 
believe  that  photographers  are  altogether  at  sea  on  the 
subject.  A very  common  opinion  seems  to  prevail  amongst 
many  of  them  that  they  possess  a copyright  in  every 
portrait  they  take,  which,  in  relation  to  ordinary  com- 
missioned portraits,  is,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an 
error.  I suppose  it  is  very  presumptuous  for  non-legal 
readers  of  the  Act  to  form  an  opinion  about  its  obscure 
meaning ; but  to  me  it  seems  clear  that  in  photographic 
portraits  taken  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade,  in  which  no 
written  agreement  is  made,  no  copyright  accrues  to  either 
photographer  or  sitter.  It  also  appears  equally  certain 
to  me  that  when  a photographer  employs  or  induces,  by 
any  kind  of  consideration,  any  one  to  sit  to  him,  the  copy- 
right would,  of  course,  belong  to  him.  It  is  his  own 
work,  produced  for  his  own  purposes.  The  sitter  is 
simply  his  model,  and  whether  the  model  receive  payment 
at  the  rate  of  eighteen  pence  an  hour,  or  sit  out  of  sheer 
good  nature  for  nothing,  or  for  the  publicity  to  follow,  the 
photographer  unquestionably  acquires  the  copyright,  and 
retains  it  until  by  some  act  of  his  own  he  parts 
with  it. 

One  of  the  points  of  copyright  law  about  which  con- 
siderable uncertainty  prevails,  and  upon  which  an 
authoritative  statement  or  explanation  seems  necessary, 
is:  At  what  time  is  registration  necessary ? Many  photo- 
graphers believe  it  is  imperative  to  register  before  they 
can  with  safety  sell  a copy,  registration  being,  in  their 
estimate,  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  copyright ; whilst, 
according  to  the  Act,  it  would  seem  that  registration  is 
merely  a necessary  preliminary  to  taking  legal  proceedings 
in  case  of  infringement.  Whether  a photographer  can 
obtain  any  remedy  against  auy  one  for  the  copying  of  a 
photograph  before  it  is  registered  is  an  interesting  point 
which  has  not,  I think,  been  anywhere  definitely  stated  or 
decided. 

I noticed  in  your  “Foreign  Miscellanea”  that  Ilerr 
Albert  has  received  a specific  mark  of  royal  favour  in 
the  shape  of  a Prussian  order  for  his  valuable  discovery 
in  photo-mechanical  printing.  I wonder  when  Mr.  Swan, 
or  Mr.  Woodbury,  or  Mr.  Johnson,  in  this  country,  will 
receive  such  royal  recognition  of  service  to  science  and  art 
of  a similar  kind  ! 

A few  years  ago  you  described  a very  clever  little  in- 
vention which  Mr.  Ilolyoake  had  introduced  into  his  own 
business,  and  which  he  liberally  enabled  his  brethren  in 
the  art  to  apply  as  well  as  himself.  With  the  peculiar 
supineness  which  seems  to  characterize  English  photo- 
graphers, the  suggestion  was  suffered  to  pass  by  unnoticed, 
and,  so  far  as  1 know,  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  a single 
instance  in  this  country.  1 am  reminded  of  this  invention 
by  the  illustrations  which  appear  in  your  excellent  Phila- 
delphia contemporary,  the  Photographic  World  There  are 
two  capital  Victoria  card  portraits,  in  the  mounting  of 
which  Mr.  Holyoake’s  idea  is  adopted  and  extended.  The 
pictures  are  vignettes,  and  one  is  mounted  on  a card  upon 
which  has  been  printed  in  black  ink  an  oval  matt,  which, 
showing  through  the  white  margin  of  the  print,  gives  a deli- 
cate greenish-grey  tint.  The  white,  which  shows  through 
the  oval  aperture,  and  the  lights  of  the  picture  generally, 
seem  purer  and  warmer  by  the  contrast,  and  the  blacks 
also  acquire  richness  from  contrast  with  the  delicate  green. 
The  other  picture  is  on  a similar  mount,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  printed  matt  is  in  red  ink  instead  of  black, 
and  shows  through  the  white  paper  of  the  print  which 
covers  it  as  a buff  tint  or  a delicate  salmon  colour.  Both 
are  very  effective ; indeed,  few  things  1 have  ever  seen 
give  such  a satisfactory  result  with  such  a slight  expen- 
diture of  means.  I understand  that  these  mounts  have 
been  extensively  adopted  in  the  United  States,  whilst  in 
the  country  in  which  it  was  originated  I doubt  if  it  has 
extended  beyond  the  studio  of  the  inventor.  Of  course, 
the  cards  need  cost  very  little  extra,  as  the  tint  might  be 


printed  with  the  same  stone  as  that  employed  to  print  the 
name  of  the  photographer.  Until  some  enterprising  house 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  make  a feature  of  such  cards,  I 
imagine  they  will  not  be  introduced  here. 

Has  any  one  been  able  yet  to  track  the  photographs  in 
the  International  Exhibition  ? I have  made  several 
attempts,  but,  as  yet,  without  success.  I was  told  at 
first  that  they  would  be  placed  altogether  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  that  the  aim  in  this  Exhibition  was 
to  carry  out  the  project  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  which 
was  to  display  contributions  in  classes,  rather  than  in 
nationalities,  so  that  all  the  productions  of  one  kind  of  the 
world  should  be  seen  together.  The  arrangement  of  the 
photographs  appears  to  have  been  begun  on  that  principle, 
for  I found  English  and  Continental  pictures  all  hung,  and 
well  hung,  together  in  five  bays.  Rambling  further  round 
the  gallery  I found  another  collection,  chiefly  Austrian, 
but  amongst  them  the  works  of  a clever  English  amateur. 
Turning  to  my  catalogue,  purchased  on  the  opening  day, 
I find  a most  imperfect  and  incomplete  record  of  the 
photographs,  and  turning  to  the  photographs  I found 
many  of  them  without  numbers.  On  making  some  enquiry 
I am  informed  that  some  of  the  photographs  arrived  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue,  but 
that  the  next  edition,  to  be  ready  in  a few  days,  would 
put  the  matter  right.  A fortnight  afterwards  I purchased 
another  catalogue,  and  rushed  to  the  gallery  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  works  and  their  authorship.  Everything 
remained  in  the  same  admired  disorder  ; no  correction  or 
alteration  whatever  had  been  made.  Many  of  the  photo- 
graphs were  still  without  numbers,  and  without  any  record 
in  the  catalogue.  To  make  confusion  still  more  confounded, 
1 am  told  that  some  of  the  finest  photographic  contribu- 
tions are  not  in  the  gallery  devoted  to  them  at  all,  but 
in  a corridor  near  the  refreshment  gallery  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Exhibition  buildings.  A month  ago,  writing 
under  the  conviction  that  the  photographs  in  the  photo- 
graphic department  constituted  the  whole  collection,  1 
spoke  in  terms  of  praise  of  the  admirable  arrangements 
and  hanging,  which  I had  been  informed  were  chiefly  due 
to  Dr.  Diamond.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  con- 
fusion made  by  scattering  other  contributions  about,  and 
neglecting  to  catalogue  them,  could  be  due  to  the  same 
management.  Is  the  committee  still  supposed  to  be  in 
existence  or  in  office,  or  have  recent  contributions  been 
distributed  at  random  by  some  new  authorities,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  meddle  and  muddle  only  too  often 
prevailing  in  matters  of  this  kind?  When  will  the  official 
report  on  photography  be  issued,  and  will  it  clear  up  the 
confusion  a little  ? 

Poor  photography  ! With  what  persistent  iteration  it  is 
brought  forward  in  court,  to  be  flouted  generally  with 
great  contempt.  In  the  Titchborne  case,  for  instance,  how 
constantly  the  various  photographs  of  the  claimant  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  witnesses  for  the  comparison  of 
identity,  and  how  frequently  the  difference  apparently 
manifest  is,  as  a matter  of  course,  attributed,  not  to  varia- 
tions in  circumstances  or  imperfection  in  the  individual 
pictures  in  hand,  but  to  the  general  untrustworthiness  of 
photography ! One  witness  “ never  can  see  likeness  in 
photographs  ; ” another  “ has  so  ofteu  been  deceived  by 
photographs,”  or  “has  no  belief  in  photographs.”  IIow 
far  any  of  the  photographs  were  at  any  time  good  in  them- 
selves, or  good  as  likenesses,  or  whether  they  were  ever 
really  portraits  of  the  person  they  are  alleged  to  represent, 
does  not  seem  to  obtain  consideration.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  that  in  any  case  where  photography  is  used  as  a 
means  of  identification  in  matters  of  moment,  stereoscopic 
views  should  be  obtained,  for  whilst  the  imperfection  or 
peculiarity  of  a single  picture  may  leave  room  for  doubt, 
the  stereoscopic  projection  is  generally  so  absolutely  accu- 
rate as  to  render  uncertainty  impossible. 
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AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bi.vck’s  Acid  Nitrate  Batii  — Saving  and  Reducing 

Wastes. 

Back's  Acid  Xitrale  Bith — Referring  to  Mr.  Black’s 
negative  bath  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  1 make  the 
following  extracts  from  a letter  he  has  writtten  me  accom- 
panied by  some  prints  which  show  his  negatives  to  be 
fully  up  in  every  good  chemical  quality  to  any  work  I 
have  ever  seen  him  make.  lie  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ We  have  been  rather  ortho  lox  in  our  thoughts  in  the 
matter  of  the  nitrate  bath,  and  now  I am  going  to  broach 
a little  heresy. 

“Take  one  pound  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  1 add  water 
enough  to  make  the  solution  the  strength  of  fifteen  grains 
to  the  ounce.  Add  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  seven  ounces — 
nothing  else — no  iodizing,  but  simply  filter  for  use.  If  it 
works  hard  and  intense,  ad  1 more  acid.  Collodion  about 
as  usual,  but  use  no  bromides.  Excite  with  iodide  of 
ammonium,  and,  say,  half  a grain  of  any  soluble  chloride 
to  the  ounce.  I use  as  much  alcohol  as  I can  in  making 
the  collodion,  and  gun  cotton  enough  to  give  it  a good 
body.  Use  the  developer  quite  weak,  so  that  the  picture 
will  be  almost  a minute  in  developing.  It  works  quite 
sm  >oth  and  clean  if  you  time  the  negative  right.  I rarely 
have  to  redevelop.  Now,  if  you  know  any  one  who  beats 
me  on  acid,  I woulij  like  to  know  him,  as  I am  not  too  old 
to  learn." 

Mr.  Black’s  theory  is  certainly  substantiated  by  his 
work,  and  I am  curious  to  know  how  others  find  it  to 
work  in  practice. 

Savin;/  and  Reducing  Waste*. — Mr.  II.  L.  Bingham,  one  of 
our  growing  photographers,  has  communicated  his  process 
to  me  for  saving  and  reducing  the  precious  metals  from  his 
wastes,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  inas 
much  as  it  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  United  States 
Mint.  Mr.  Bingham  says  : — 

“ I have  seen  several  processes  published,  but  do  not 
think  the  one  I communicate  has  ever  been,  at  least  in 
any  photographic  journal.  The  saving  and  reducing  of 
silver  wastes  of  every  description,  to  the  photographer, 
is  of  considerable  importance ; an  1 when  compassed 
within  the  means  of  every  photographer  to  do  so,  with 
but  little  expense,  it  strikes  me  that  his  interest  will  be 
much  advanced  in  the  method  I describe. 

“ I burn  my  paper  wastes  to  a fine  ash ; then  digest 
with  nitric  acid,  with  a slight  portion  of  water.  After 
the  silver  has  well  dissolved  (which  will  require  several 
hours,  with  occasional  stirring  with  a glass  rod),  then 
add  water,  and  let  settle  well;  then  decant  or  draw  off 
with  syphon  into  a large  bottle  with  a quite  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt  water.  To  convert  into  chloride  of  silver,  add 
more  water  to  silver,  and  decant  again,  as  before,  and 
repeat  as  often  as  necessary  to  wash  out  all  soluble  silver, 
each  time  using  caution  to  see  the  silver  is  all  converted 
into  chloride.  The  chloride  can  be  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  water  decanted,  and  by  repeating  the  salt  and 
water  with  silver,  a large  quantity  of  chloride  can  be 
precipitated  in  one  bottle,  it  is  well  to  repeat  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  residue  of  the  ash,  to  be  sure  to  get 
all  the  silver  dissolved.  After  getting  all  your  silver 
wastes  converted  into  chloride,  and  well  washed  through 
several  waters,  to  free  it  from  fine  salt,  then  put  the  mass 
into  a large  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  drain : after 
well  settling  all  the  water  off  possible,  then  cut  up  strips 
of  zinc,  and  set  up  edgewise,  and  let  stand  for  a day  or 
or  two  to  convert  the  chloride  into  metallic  silver : there 
should  be  pieces  of  zinc  about  every  half  inch  apart 
throughout  the  chloride  ; after  the  chloride  has  been  well 
converted  iuto  metallic  silver,  take  out  what  zinc  remains, 
then  digest  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  zinc,  which 
can  easily  be  told  by  adding  a small  quantity  of  acid 
after  effervescing  has  ceased,  and  should  there  be  no 
more  indication  of  zinc,  you  can  be  sure  all  is  dissolved. 


Now  wash  the  remaining  precipitate  well  with  soft 
water  (a  dozen  or  fifteen  waters  will  be  none  too  much) 
to  thoroughly  get  rid  of  the  zinc  ; all  that  remains  is  to 
dissolve  the  silver  with  nitric  acid,  and  draw  off  into, 
or  filter  into,  a bottle,  then  add  more  water,  and  decant, 
&c.,  until  you  wash  out  all  the  silver.  I usually  add 
more  nitric  acid  after  well  washing,  to  be  sure  and 
dissolve  all  the  metallic  silver,  and  treat  as  before,  &c. 

“ I wish  to  say  here  the  first  treatment  of  the  chloride 
with  zinc  may  not  convert  the  whole  into  metallic 
silver,  and  just  so  in  each  treatment.  Repeat  the  ope- 
ration until  you  accomplish  the  purpose  intended. 

“Then  evaporate  the  acid  and  water  from  the  silver 
you  have  in  solution,  and  fuse ; then  add  water,  and 
leave  in  solution,  and  set  in  the  sun.  The  process  is 
much  more  simple  than  I have  been  able  to  describe  it ; 
and  the  result  is  the  purest  silver  I have  ever  used, 
and  the  expense  is  trifling.  A short  time  since  I reduced 
my  wastes,  and  got  nearly  two  pounds  of  silver  at  the 
expense  of  about  three  dollars.” 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


A GOOD  NEGATIVE  l’ROCESS  FOR  DRY 
PLATES. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

From  the  multitude  of  dry-plate  processes  that  have  been 
published  and  recommended,  and  from  all  or  most  of 
which  good  results  have  been  obtained,  there  appears 
hardly  room  for  the  introduction  of  anything  new.  And 
yet,  judging  from  the  remarks  that  one  occasionally  meets 
with  in  the  journals,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  still  a 
large  class  of  photographers  that  have  no  confidence  in 
dry-plate  work,  but  think  it  still  necessary,  when  they  take 
the  field,  to  cumber  themselves  with  all  the  impedimenta 
necessary  for  the  wet  process.  Mr.  Edwards  and  others 
have  been  laudably  endeavouring  to  lighten  the  labour  of 
wet  plate  work  in  the  field,  and  thus  to  meet  a want  that 
is  still  felt  by  a great  many  of  their  photographic  brethren. 
But  simplify  the  wet  process  as  you  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  easy  dry  plate  process  that  could  be  depended 
on  for  equally  good  results,  and  with  nearly  equal  sensi- 
tiveness, would  supersede  it  with  those  who  do  not  abso- 
lutely require  to  see  the  result  of  their  work  upon  the 
spot.  Even  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  safer  in  many  cir- 
cumstances to  provide  merely  for  the  means  of  developing 
a few  plates  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood, than  to  carry  and  use  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
sensitizing  and  working  the  whole  process.  These  con- 
siderations also  will  carry  more  weight  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plates  required  to  be  used.  As  you  increase 
the  size  of  the  plates,  you  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
wet  process  immensely  for  field  work. 

Again,  some  of  the  dry-plate  processes  which  have  been 
recommended  upon  high  authority — such  as  the  collodio- 
bromide,  and  bromo-tannie  processes  of  Major  Russell, 
Carey  Lea,  &c. — have  not  been  very  extensively  tried, 
probably  from  want  of  ready  access  to  the  materials,  &c. ; 
aud  although  these  are  now  being  provided,  and  may  be 
had  more  conveniently  than  hitherto,  an  impression  seems 
to  exist,  from  the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
that  the  successful  working  of  these  processes  depends 
very  much  on  an  extremely  nice  balance  of  the  chemical 
materials  used,  and  that,  in  ordinary  hands,  the  risks  of 
failure  are  likely  to  exceed  the  chances  of  success.  In 
the  mean  time,  therefore,  and  until  greater  confidence  in 
these  processes  is  established,  there  appears  some  chance 
for  auother  process,  which  offers  equally  good  results,  from 
the  materials  and  manipulation  more  in  common  use 
finding  acceptance. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  mention  of  a dry 
plate  negative  process  which  1 believe  to  be  capable  of 
producing  results  sujwrior  to  the  ordinary  wet  process,  if  the 
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extreme  fineness  of  the  deposit,  and  deep  rich  tone,  and 
general  brilliancy  of  the  negative,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
points  of  comparison  ; while  the  materials  used  are  such 
as  every  photographer  has  at  hand,  or  can  readily  pro- 
cure. Mv  negatives  by  this  process  generally  present, 
while  wet,  a rosy  yellow  or  saffron  colour  in  the  sky,  a 
lighter  yellow  in  the  middle  distances,  and  a colder  tone 
in  the  weaker  half-shades  as  seen  by  transmitted  light, 
drying  to  a deep  wine  or  purple  hue  in  the  skies,  a 
lighter  purple  or  soft  mauve  in  the  middle  tones,  and 
a colder  grey  in  the  weaker  shades.  By  reflected 
light  the  general  appearance  is  an  olive  green  in 
the  denser  parts.  These  appearances,  as  explained  by 
some  of  our  scientific  authorities,  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  an  exceedingly  minute  deposit,  far  surpassing 
the  fineness  of  an  iron  developed  image. 

1 am  not  to  claim  novelty  for  the  process — that  would 
only  raise  up  other  claimants — but  I call  attention  to  it  as 
a very  excellent  process,  and  will  merely  say  that,  taking 
it  in  all  its  parts  and  as  a whole,  it  was  new  to  me,  and 
was  fallen  upon,  perhaps,  more  by  accident  than  by  fol- 
lowing out  any  systematic  theory  or  course  of  experiments. 
Perhaps  the  fairest  plan  will  be  (for  there  is  another  party 
concerned  in  the  matter),  to  give  a short  account  of  how  I 
came  across  it,  and  this  will,  at  the  same  time,  bring  out 
the  particulars  of  the  process  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  spring,  from  some  of 
those  capricious  changes  that  one’s  chemicals  are  liable  to, 
but  which  was,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  cold  weather 
and  bad  light,  1 was  rather  unsuccessful  with  my  dry 
plates — my  usual  processes  being  tannin,  or  albumen,  or 
both,  according  to  the  quality  of  my  collodion,  with  alka- 
line developer.  In  these  circumstances,  having  shortly 
before  had  occasion  to  admire  some  very  pretty  specimens 
of  Mr.  P.  H.  Adams’  work,  being  small  views  in  London, 
which  were  prefixed  to  some  of  his  letters  to  me,  and  having 
at  the  time  been  kindly  offered  the  particulars  of  his  process 
by  which  he  had  been  so  successful,  even  with  plates  which 
had  been  kept  by  him  in  a sensitized  state  for  two  and 
three  years,  I wrote  him  reminding  him  of  his  promise, 
and  he  soon  furnished  me  with  particulars.  Here,  per- 
haps, I cannot  do  better  than  make  a few  quotations 
from  his  letter  to  me,  as  I have  since  received  his  sanc- 
tion for  doing  so. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  on  other  matters, 
Mr.  Adams  says: — “Now  for  the  dry  plates.  I do  so 
hope  you  will  try  them.  1 find  them  so  extremely  good  ; 
and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  process  in- 
volves a new  principle.  I believe  the  results  are  better 
than  with  wet  plates.  I must  tell  you  that  four  years  ago 
I set  myself  the  task  of  making  good  dry  plates.  1 tried 
nearly  all  the  known  processes,  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  faulty,  and, 
from  observations  made  at  that  time,  came  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  only  use  of  substances  like  tannin,  gallic  acid, 
coffee,  &c.,  known  as  preservatives,  was  to  keep  open  the 
pores  of  the  collodion  and  destroy  (or  absorb)  the  nitrate 
of  silver  present  in  the  film,  i found  that  the  whole 
secret  of  the  collodio-albumen  process  depended  on  the 
amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  albumen,  and  from 
this  circumstance  I arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
ammonia-nitrate  played  an  important  part  in  dry  collo- 
dion. I was  dissatisfied  with  albumen,  as  it  appeared 
too  repellent  (of  the  developer),  and  resorted  to  gum 
arabic.  Even  this  1 also  deemed  too  repellent,  and  so 
introduced  sugar  into  it,  and  with  this  I succeeded 
beyond  my  best  hope3.  I attribute  the  success  of  this 
process  to  the  formation  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver, 
combined  with  the  mechanical  action  of  the  gum  and 
sugar.  Pure  iodide  oj  silver  thoroughly  washed  and  coated 
with  gum  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  light  when  dry;  but  if 
the  film  is  coated  with  gum  containing  sufficient  spirit 
of  ammonia  to  render  it  decidedly  alkaline  to  test-paper, 
it  undergoes  such  a change  as  to  become  highly  sensitive 


to  light,  and  instead  of  fogging,  as  one  might  suppose,  it 
takes  entirely  an  opposite  course,  and  works  extremely 
clean  and  bright.” 

I here  pause  to  remark  that  I think  these  statements 
will  have  their  value,  as  coming  from  a practical  man 
of  shrewd  observation.  I am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
them  all,  particularly  the  non-sensitizing  character  ascribed 
to  some  of  the  preservatives  named,  such  as  tannin  and 
gallic  acid,  and  I am  not  sure  but  that  more  recent 
experiments  may  have  modified  Mr.  Adams’  views  on  these 
points.  But  the  important  matter  which  he  draws  atten- 
tion to  is  the  effect  of  the  ammonia  in  imparting  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  dry  plate,  with  complete  immunity  from 
fog.  That  such  must  be  the  case  will  be  the  more  readily 
credited  when  we  consider  what  surprising  sensitiveness 
is  communicated  to  washed  and  dried  chloride  of  silver 
paper  by  fuming  it  with  ammonia,  now  so  often  practised. 
Indeed,  I have  on  some  occasions  given  albutnenized 
plates  a wash  with  dilute  ammonia,  and  again  allowing 
them  to  dry  before  putting  them  into  the  camera,  and  got 
excellent  results ; and  1 see  no  reason  why  fuming  might 
not  serve  the  same  purpose. 

But  to  proceed,  Mr.  Adams  gave  me  minute  details  for 
his  process,  which  I shall  endeavour  to  condense,  as  they 
are  all  applicable  to  the  modification  of  that  process,  with 
which  I intend  to  wind  up  these  remarks. 


I. — Preliminary  Coating. 

After  cleaning  the  glass,  coat  with  either  of  the  following 
solutions : — 

Benzole  1 ounce 

India-rubber  ...  ...  ..  1 grain  (less  rubber 

for  large  plates) 

Or— 


Albumen  1 ounce 

Water  ...  20  ounces 

When  dry,  coat  with  any  good  bromo-iodized  collodion,  to 
which  may  be  added  1 grain  of  bromide  of  ammonium  to 
the  ounce.  Sensitize  in  a bath  of  35  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Place  for  some  time  in  a dish  of  distilled  or  soft  boiled 
water,  and  afterwards  wash  under  a tap,  and  drain  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Now  run  over  the  plate  (two  or  three  times)  the  follow- 
ing solution : — 

Gum  arabic...  1 ouuce 

Sugar-candy  $ 

Sjnrits  ammonia,  enough  to  make 
the  mixture  decididly  alkaline  to 
test  paper. 

Water  ...  about 4 ounces 

In  regard  to  the  above  solution,  with  which  Mr.  Adams 
appears  to  have  wrought  very  successfully  for  some  years, 
he  says  it  should  be  about  as  thick  as  the  thinnest  treacle 
(molasses)  ; that  the  gum  and  sugar  should  be  dissolved 
in  cold  water  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  shaking  it 
frequently,  but  on  no  account  to  force  the  solution  of  those 
portions  of  the  gum  that  may  be  difficult  or  very  slow  to 
melt,  as  these  portions  would  be  apt  to  cause  trouble 
afterwards  by  not  dissolving  readily  a second  time,  and  so 
cause  defects  on  the  plate.  Before  the  ammonia  is  added, 
this  mixture  will  be  found  acid  to  test-paper,  but  it  must 
be  made  quite  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  liquor-ammonia, 
after  which  it  should  be  filtered  through  cotton-wool,  and 
kept  well  corked.  It  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  the 
dark,  and  especially  in  a cool  place,  but  it  is  better  always 
to  lest  it  before  using,  as  it  has  a tendency  to  turn  acid,  and 
in  that  case,  a little  more  ammonia  must  be  added.  T1  e 
he  colour  of  this  solution  is  about  the  tint  of  pale  sherry. 


( To  be  continued.) 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

In  response  to  recent  enquiries,  two  of  our  correspondents 
write  suggestions.  A “ Practical  Man”  gives  the  following 
hints : — 
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"The  Tors  of  Old  Cornwall,  the  Rocky  Land  of  strangers.” 

Any  person  who  has  visiled  the  picturesque  county  of  Corn- 
wall must  have  been  astonished  on  first  seeing  the  magnificent 
views  to  bo  obtained  from  the  tops  of  the  different  tors,  or  big' 
hills,  so  peculiar  to  this  county.  Attempts  aro  seldom  made  t" 
overlook  it,  either  by  pen  or  pencil ; and  yet,  by  the  judicious 
selection  of  a few  favoured  and  notable  points,  extensive  and 
commanding  views  may  be  obtained  of  every  part  of  note  or 
interest.  Take,  for  instance,  Ridge  Hill,  near  Trebartha. 
From  this  spot  may  be  obtained  a complete  view  of  the  entire 
eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  embracing  the  whole  distance 
from  Morwenstow  to  Maker.  From  this  ridge,  on  a dark  night, 
may  be  seen  the  lighthouses  of  Lundy  and  the  Eddystona. 
those  great  and  valuable  dare  lucem  and  srrvare  vitams  (or, 
givers  of  light  and  savers  of  life).  From  Hendra  to  the  west  ot 
five  lanes  near  Launceston,  may  be  seen  Brent  Tor.  some  four 
miles  from  Tavistock,  with  the  little  church  of  St.  Michael  on 
the  top,  making  it  a most  conspicuous  object. 

The  three  highest  tors,  or  hills,  are  Brown  Willey.  Yestor. 
and  Dunkerry  Beacon.  Brown  Willey,  in  St.  Breward,  having 
the  old  borough  town  of  Camelford  to  the  north-west,  is  1,369 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Close  to  Brown  Willey  is  Rough 
Tor,  pronounced  locally  Rout-her.  It  is  only  72  feet  lower  than 
its  neighbour  Brown  Willey,  and  commands  a most  extensive 
and  sweeping  view  of  the  whole  of  the  north  coast.  In  clear 
weather  the  high  hills  behind  Swansea,  some  70  miles  distant, 
have  been  observed.  Stratton  and  Launceston  may  bo  seer 
from  Warbstow  Beacon ; Calhngton,  Liskeard,  Saltash,  and 
Plymouth  Harbour  from  Kit-hill,  a place  of  renown  in  the  olden 
times,  and  where  the  tinners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  held  their 
p irliament. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  from  each  and  all  of  the  abovo- 
named  places  and  points  an  immense  variety  of  most  interest- 
ing camera  subjects  may  be  obtained,  giving  the  tourist  and 
operator  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  fresh  air,  much  pleasure, 
and  possibly,  in  some  instances,  some  profit. 

To  reach  the  tor  and  hill  district  the  best  point  to  steer  for 
is  the  old,  renrwned,  castle-capped  town  of  Launceston,  going 
direct  from  London  to  Exeter  by  the  Bristol  or  Yeovil  line  of 
railway  ; and,  after  a look  round  at  Exeter  and  its  magnificent 
Cathedral,  now  in  course  of  restoration,  going  on  to  Belston  by 
rail,  and  from  thence  to  Lanson  by  road  or  by  bus.  No  better 
halting-place  for  those  wishing  to  make  acquaintance  with  tor. 
cromlech,  hill,  and  moorland  than  the  old  borough  town  of 
Camelford.  In  this  small  but  improving  place  good  quarters 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Inn  Hotel  or  the  Temperance  House, 
and  daily  excursions  made  to  the  different  places  named.  If 
the  excursionist  travel  by  the  Bristol  line  he  would  do  well  to 
stop  at  the  Tiverton  Road  Station,  then  go  on  to  the  quaint 
little  town  by  the  branch  rail.  At  Tiverton  the  Grammar 
School,  the  Church,  the  Bridges,  &c.,  are  well  worth  attention. 
He  can  then  proceed  on  to  Barnstaple  and  Bideford,  in  Devon, 
going  into  Cornwall  by  way  of  Kilkhampton  and  Stratton, 
Bude  and  Boscastle.  This  will  bring  him  into  close  proximity 
with  the  difterent  tors  and  high  grounds  named,  at  the  same 
time  affording  him  a great  choice  of  other  subjects  well  worth 
collecting;  or  to  kill,  as  it  were,  two  birds  with  one  stone,  lot 
him  come  into  Cornwall  by  the  Yeovil  line,  anti  return  homo 
by  the  way  ot  Bristol. 

In  the  next  1 shall  point  to  the  Liskeard  district  and  the  f.ir- 
iamed  neighbourhood  of  the  Carradons. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  writes  as  follows 

Observing  a short  time  since  an  invitation  to  the  contributors 
of  the  News  to  poiut  out  to  intending  | h dogrnphic  tourists 
eligible  routes  for  the  approaching  season,  allow  me  to  direct  their 
attention  to  Devonshire.  There  are  not  many  counties  in  the 
kingdom  that  can  compare  with,  and  certainly  none  surpass,  it 
in  variety  and  sublimity  of  scenery,  interesting  architectural 
remains,  or  historical  reminiscences.  What  can  be  moro  sub- 
lime o-  picturesque  than  its  wild  moors,  bold  and  rocky  coasts, 
its  mi  ling  coombs,  almdv  lanes,  and  quiet  out-of-the-way  nooks, 
wbiih  rail  or  telegraph  have  not  yet  reached,  w deb.  aided  by 
the  m Miners  and  cn.-toms  of  their  primitive  inhabitants,  take 
back  the  mind  to  times  long  past?  Its  sea  breezes,  fresh  from 
the  broad  Atlantic,  laden  with  life-giving  prop-riies,  and  tho 
mildness  of  its  climate,  point  it  out  as  a fit  ns  >rt  of  the  invalid 
and  convalescent.  These,  in  conjunction  with  its  beautiful 
cenery,  have  caused  its  southern  and  northern  divisions  to  be 
ermed  the  Italy  and  Switzerland  of  Britain. 


Beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the  general  observer  as  these  scenes 
may  be,  yet  many  are  unfitted  for  pictures  in  the  camera;  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  point  out  those  localities  where  suitable 
sulvje.  ts  may  be  found.  But,  although  thus  constituting  myself 
as  somewhat  of  u photographic  guide,  still  it  will  remain  with 
tho  artist  to  choose  from  a multitude  of  interesting  subjects 
those  which  his  own  taste  and  judgment  may  load  him  to 
select,  assuring  him.  from  my  knowledge  of  the  places  I shall 
mention,  that  should  he  determine  to  visit  them,  ho  will  not 
have  tho  regret  of  finding  his  time,  labour,  or  expense  thrown 
away. 

As  Exeter  and  Ilfracombe  (most  interesting  in  Iheraselvos) 
may  be  considered  the  centres  from  which  all  that  is  noteworthy 
and  beautiful  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  county  may  bo  reached, 
1 should  advise  the  photographic  tourist,  from  whatever  poiut 
of  the  compass  he  may  start,  to  make  direct  for  ono  of  these 
[laces,  as  a point  d'appui  from  which  to  make  excursions. 
Every  facility  is  offered  by  rail,  coach,  steamer,  or  private  con- 
veyance, for  visiting  tho  surrounding  places  of  interest,  and 
lodgings  or  hotel  accommodation  can  bo  obtained  suitable  to 
every  grade  of  expenditure.  Moreover,  should  the  weather 
prove  at  times  un-photographic.  an  idle  hour  may  bo  spent  to 
advantage  in  various  ways.  In  the  city  of  Exeter  will  bo 
found  many  objects  of  interest,  and  its  suburbs  will  afford  some 
charming  river  scenery.  By  rail,  at  small  expense,  may  bo 
reached  the  towns  and  villages  of  Star  Cross,  I’owderham, 
Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  and  Newton  Abbott;  by  branch  rail, 
Torquay,  Bovey  Tracey,  Ashburton,  and  Moretonhampstead;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  latter  places  soino  of  the  wild 
and  sivage  scenery  of  Dirtmoor  will  bo  found.  On  tho  other 
side  of  the  Exe  lie  Topsham,  Exmouth,  Budleigh  Salurton, 
East  Budleigh,  and  so  on  to  Sidraouth  and  Lyme  Regis,  all 
offering  rural  subjects  or  coast  scenery  in  the  greatest  variety. 
Ilfracombe  will,  lio  doubt,  bo  preferred  by  those  who  admire 
bold  coast  scenery,  and  certainly  is  preferable  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  see  and  do  as  much  as  possible  in  a limited  time, 
steam  packets  running  daily,  and  excursions  taking  place  at 
favourable  times  to  all  points  of  interest. 

Photographically,  l can  have  but  little  advice  to  givo ; the 
questions  of  wet  and  dry  processes  have  been  so  well  ventilated, 
that  1 feel  it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation.  But  I should 
say,  whatever  the  process  to  be  used,  let  it  bo  a quick  one,  as  a 
passing  boat  does  not  look  natural  drawn  out  to  the  length  of 
the  Great  Britain  ; a bauk  of  clouds  should  not  look  like  stainy 
development;  neither  does  the  foliago  of  trees  look  more  pic- 
turesque when  shaken  by  the  wind  into  the  resemblance  of  flock 
wool.  I think,  also,  that  tripods  aro  made  too  slight,  and  too 
high,  thus  causing  vibration  ; and  would  suggest  that  an 
umbrella  will  bo  found  very  useful  in  defending  both  the  lenses 
and  the  operator  from  the  too  fervid  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
during  exposures. 

WORTHY  OF  ATTENTION.— “ VOTED  URGENT.’ 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

“ Taking  time  by  the  forelock,”  I have  recently  been 
experimenting  with  a view  of  discovering  means  whereby 
the  rapid  discolouration  of  sensitive  paper  during  hot 
weather  might  be  prevented.  1 have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  my  labours  have  met  with  an  encouraging 
success.  The  following  formula  for  a silvering  bath  I 
cannot  too  highly  recommend  : — 

Silver  nit.  ...  ...  ...  ...  40  grains 

Soda  nit.  (pure)  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Water  (plain)  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Sugar  (white)  ...  ...  ...  2 grains 

The  bath  must  be  slightly  acidulated,  prior  to  use.  with 
pure  nitric  acid.  To  strengthen  and  replenish  waste,  a 
! solution  50  grains  silver  to  each  oiuicc  should  be  used,  re- 
mainder of  formula  as  above. 

A few  words  concerning  a cause  of  discolouration.  A 
paper  coated  with  pure  fresh  albumen,  and  salted  with  an 
alkaline  salt,  such  as  chloride  of  ammonium,  is  in  a con- 
dition which  enables  it  to  communicate  its  alkalinity  to 
the  silver  solution  on  which  it  is  floated  ; and  an  alkaliae 
state  being  one  which  is  peculiarly  sensible  to  decomposing 
. influences,  heat , always  an  energetic  decomposer,  acts  on 
| the  surface  silver,  and  quickly  transforms  virgin  white  into 
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a brownish  yellow.  By  keeping  the  silver  bath  slightly 
acid,  alkalinity  is  prevented,  and  heat  is  thus  check-mated. 
I have  kept  a paper  three  days  after  sensitizing  without 
any  change  that  would  affect  the  quality  of  the  print. 
The  same  kind  of  paper  when  floated  on  an  alkaline  bath 
turned  yellow  in  less  than  an  hour  subsequent  to  sensi- 
tizing. I might  add  that  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  does 
not  interfere  with  toning  operations. 

o 

TESTS  FOR  THE  PURITY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  TOWLE  R,  M.D.* 

No.  II. — Testing  Collodion. 

What  photographer  is  there  that  has  not  at  one  time  or 
another  desired  to  know  the  composition  of  a certain  collo- 
dion, whether  it  contain'  d a chloride,  a bromide,  or  simply 
nn  iodide?  We  know  that  such  a desire  has  frequently  been 
entertained,  and,  furthermore,  that  photographers,  as  a class, 
are  much  more  intelligent  at  the  present  day  than 
they  wore  some  live  or  six  years  back,  and  are  continually 
yearning  for  further  advancement  in  their  art,  and  more 
extensive  educational  development. 

Collodion  is  the  subject  of  our  present  discussion,  and  we 
propose  to  show  how  to  deal  with  it,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  composition. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  precipitate  the  pyroxy- 
line.  This  is  effected  by  mixing  with  the  collodion  an 
equal  volume  of  rain  or  distilled  water,  which,  thus  diluting 
the  alcohol  and  ether,  renders  them  incap  ible  of  holding 
the  cotton  in  solution  ; that  is,  the  latter  is  precipitated  as 
a white,  apparently  fibrous  substance,  resembling  the  cotton 
originally  used.  Now,  when  inorganic  substauces  are 
thrown  down  from  their  solutions,  the  precipitates  are  in 
many  instances  in  a crystallized  condition.  Take,  as  au 
example,  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  mix  with  it 
a solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  resulting  precipitate 
is  in  the  form  of  fine  granular  crystals,  of  an  octahedral 
shape.  The  crystals  have  always  this  shape.  The  precipi- 
tated iodide  of  lead,  when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  is  again 
precipitated,  as  the  water  cools,  in  beautiful  golden  spangles, 
which  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  substance  ; and  thug 
we  have  in  this  department  of  chemistry  a number  of  pre- 
cipitates beautifully  and  definitely  characterized  by  their 
crystalline  shapes  when  examined  with  the  microscope. 

In  like  manner,  seeing  the  fibrous  precipitate  which  is 
produced  when  water  h added  to  collodion,  it  was  supposed 
that  organic  materials,  when  precipitated  from  their  solu- 
tions, returned  to  their  original  forms;  a-=,  for  instance, 
blood  into  fibrine  and  pyroxyline,  held  in  solution  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  again  into  cotton,  thus  making  a com- 
plete analogy  between  organic  and  inorganic  materials. 
This  would  be  a beautiful  theory  if  it  really  existed,  and 
we  might  expect  to  precipitate  a cow  from  a few  hundred 
pounds  of  milk,  instead  of  only  a lump  of  cheese.  The 
theory,  however,  is  only  apparent;  it  is  mere  speculation. 

The  white,  fibrous  substance  precipitated  in  the  collodion 
is  separated  from  the  liquid  part  by  filtration.  As  soon  as 
all  the  liquid  portion  has  passed  through  the  filter,  the  pre- 
cipitate on  the  filter  is  well  washed  with  distilled  water, 
which  is  simply  poured  upon  it  and  caused  to  pass  through 
the  filter  to  the  other  liquid.  The  part  that  lias  thus  been 
washed  is  the  original  pyroxyline,  the  soluble  cotton.  Its 
weight,  when  dry,  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  collodion  ; thus,  if  you  are  experi- 
menting with  two  ounces  of  collodion,  and  have  obtained  by 
precipitation,  washing,  and  drying,  twelve  grains  of  sub- 
stance on  the  filter,  you  naturally  conclude  that  the  collo- 
dion in  question  contained  originally  six  grains  of  cotton  to 
the  ounce. 

We  will  now  proieed  with  our  analysis  : The  li  juid  por- 
tion (that  13,  the  filtrate)  is  placed  in  a retort  connected  with 
* Continued  from  p.  68. 


a receiver,  and  submitted  to  distillation  at  a very  low  tem- 
perature ; that  is,  at  about  120°  F.  This  is  effected  by 
heating  a large  evaporating  dish  containing  water  over  a 
flame  or  charcoal  fire,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  water 
boil.  Into  this  hot  water  the  globe  of  the  retort  is  lowered 
a short  distance,  but  not  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  The  temperature  may  be  regulated  and 
kept  down  by  lowering  the  dish  of  hot  water,  and  thus 
exposing  more  of  the  retort  to  the  cool  air.  The  lower  the 
temperature  the  better,  as  long  as  vapour  is  condensed  ; for 
vapour  that  passes  at  this  low  temperature  is  mostly  that  of 
ether.  As  soou  as  this  ceases,  cause  the  water  in  the  dish 
to  nearly  boil,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  vapour  again 
passes  over  and  is  condensed.  Collect  this  in  a separate 
vessel,  for  this  is,  in  a great  measure,  alcohol.  Continue 
the  distillation  in  this  way,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
water  in  the  dish  to  boil  as  long  as  vapour  is  condensed  at 
this  temperature.  The  quantities  of  fluid  obtained  by  the 
two  separate  distillations  will  give  a rough  estimate  of  tho 
amount  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  collodion  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purposes,  although  far  from  being  absolutely 
accurate  for  a critical  analysis.  There  is  a nicety  in  regu- 
lating the  temperature  by  the  method  recommended,  which 
can  be  learned  only  by  practice  : and  on  this  nicety  of 
manipulation  depends  the  accuiacy  of  the  comparative 
quantities  of  the  three  fluids  thus  separated. 

Finally,  when  no  more  fluid  is  obtained  by  distillation 
over  the  water  bath,  remove  the  latter,  and  apply  heat 
directly  to  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  either  by  a spirit  flame  or 
a charcoal  fire ; the  latter  is  preferable.  As  the  object  in 
the  present  case  is  to  evaporate  the  remaining  fluid  (water) 
to  dryness,  it  is  better  to  empty  the  contents  of  the  retort 
into  au  evaporating  dish,  aud  then  to  place  the  latter  over 
the  fire,  and  to  continue  the  evaporation  in  this  way,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  until  all  the  fluid  has  gradually  disappeared. 
The  residue,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  dish,  is  removed 
by  a hone  spatula,  collected,  and  weighed.  The  weight  ob  - 
taine.l  is  that  of  the  combined  salts  used  in  preparing  the 
collodion.  These  salts  may  be  a mixture  of  an  iodide  and 
bromide,  or  of  an  oxide,  bromide,  and  chloride  ; or  the  salt 
may  be,  ns  before  stated,  simply  an  iodide. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the 
base  or  bases  of  the  salts. 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  whether  an  ammoniacal  salt  is 
present.  Take  a small  quantity  of  the  powder  collected 
from  the  dish,  and  mix  it  with  a little  caustic  potassa,  then 
rub  the  mixture  together  with  a drop  of  water  in  a mortar  ; 
the  smell  of  ammonia  will  be  quite  distinct  if  any  salt  of 
ammonia  has  been  used. 

Test  next  for  the  presence  of  cadmium.  To  do  this  we 
dissolve  a little  of  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  and  to  the 
solution  add  a drop  or  two  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  ; a 
beautiful  yellow  precipitate  will  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
cadmium,  and  the  presence  of  this  metal  will  he  corroborated, 
if  the  yellow  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  a large  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  potassium,  sodium, 
or  lithium,  we  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  a portion  of  the  powder  in  distilled  water,  and 
then  add  to  the  solution  sulphide  of  ammonium  until  all 
the  cadmium  is  precipitated  a sulphide  of  cadmium  ; sepa- 
rate this  by  filtration,  and  concentrate  the  filtrate  (that  is, 
the  solution),  and  add  to  it  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will 
decompose  the  iodides  and  bromides;  evaporate  to  dryness, 

| and  then  fuse  the  salt.  We  shall  now  have  the  chlorides  of 
the  bases  that  may  he  present. 

Reduce  the  chlorides  to  a fine  powder  in  a mortar,  and 
then  place  the  powder  in  an  evaporating  dish,  and  dry  the 
powder  again  thoroughly  ; now  add  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  strongest  alcohol  and  ether  to  the  dry  powder, 
and  set  the  vessel  aside  for  a day  or  two  to  digest,  stilling 
the  mixture  occasionally.  By  this  means  the  chloride  of 
lithium  is  dissolved,  and  will  be  found  in  the  alcoholic 
solution.  Evaporate  this  solution  to  dryness  ; the  residue, 
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if  any,  will  be  chloride  of  lithium.  Moisten  a piece  of 

filatinura,  and  then  dip  it  into  the  powdered  chloride  of 
ithium,  and  heat  the  salt  in  the  blow-pipe  flame — a bright 
crimson -coloured  flame  shows  the  presence  of  lithium.  By 
careful  manipulation  and  continued  digestion  in  the  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  whole  of  the  lithium  can  thus  be 
separated,  weighed,  and  computed  either  as  iodide  or  bromide. 

If,  however,  we  find  no  lithium  salt  in  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, we  must  proceed  to  the  undissolved  residue,  and  search 
tor  either  potassa  or  soda,  or  both. 

This  residue  is  already  in  the  form  of  chloride,  having 
been  reduced  to  this  state  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat. 
Dry  the  residue,  and  weigh  it. 

Our  next  step  is  to  separate  the  potassium  salt  from  the 
sodium  salt,  to  do  which  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Dissolve  the  residue  in  a small  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of  a concentrated 
neutral  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum,  in  distilled  water, 
and  concentrate  the  mixture  still  more  by  evaporation, 
nearly  to  dryness;  afterwards  digest  the  nearly  dry  sub- 
stance in  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -86°  P.  fora  few  hours,  stirring 
frequently.  In  this  way  the  potassium  salt  can  be  entirely 
separated  by  precipitation,  as  the  double  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  potassium,  from  which  the  amount  of  the  potas- 
sium salt  as  iodide  or  bromide  can  be  computed ; the  double 
salt  of  sodium  and  platinum  will  be  found  in  the  solution  ; 
therefore,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  weigh  the 
residue,  and  compute  the  amount  of  iodide  or  bromide 
accordingly.  If  there  is  no  residue,  there  had  consequently  no 
sodium  salt  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodiou. 

Either  of  these  two  double  salts  can  be  decomposed  by 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  platinum  as  sul- 
phide of  platinum,  which  is  separated  by  filtration ; the 
filtrate  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  redness 
in  a porcelain  crucible ; the  residue,  after  ignition,  is  either 
caustic  soda  or  potassa,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the 
hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  bases  found. 

Supposing  that  all  these  acids  are  present  in  combina- 
tion in  the  residue  obtained  after  the  separation  of  the  gun- 
cotton, the  ether,  and  the  alcohol,  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness,  dissolve  this  residue,  and 
add  to  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  a solution  of  protochloride 
of  palladium,  which  throws  down  a deep  brown-black 
coloured  precipitate  of  proiodide  of  palladium,  if  there  is 
any  iodine  in  the  compound  ; from  the  weight  of  the  care- 
fully dried  precipitate  the  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  is 
computed,  as  also  that  of  the  iodide,  either  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  or  lithium,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  liquid  portion  (that  is,  the  filtrate)  contains  the  bro- 
mides and  the  chlorides,  if  present  at  ail. 

Add  to  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down 
the  bromide  and  the  chloride  of  silver.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tate well  in  the  dark  or  yellow  room,  dry  it,  fuze  it,  and 
weigh  it.  The  next  step  is  to  place  the  fused  mass  in  a 
small  bulb  in  the  middle  of  a glass  tube;  the  tube  and  its 
contents  are  also  carefully  weighed.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is 
now  passed  for  some  time  over  the  bromide  and  chloride  in 
the  bulb,  which  is  heated  to  redness  ; the  chlorine  displaces 
the  bromide,  which  latter  is  driven  off  by  the  heat.  After 
this  operation  the  bulb-tube  and  its  contents  are  agaiu 
weighed  ; the  difference  between  the  present  weight  and  the 
first  weight  will  be  the  difference  that  arises  by  converting 
the  bromide  into  a chloride.  Then,  by  comparing  the 
equivalent  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver,  and  making  a 
proportion  with  the  difference  thus  found,  we  obtain  the 
quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  which  has  been  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver  ; if  it  turns  out  that  the  whole  mass  in  the 
bulb  has  thus  been  converted  into  chloride,  it  shows  that 
there  is  no  chloride  in  the  collodion. 

If  a chloride  should  happen  to  be  present,  then  it  is 
possible  that  magnesia  may  bo  found  as  one  of  tho  baees. 
There  is  a certainty  and  beauty  in  all  these  reactions 
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that  render  the  practice  of  analytical  chemistry  quite 
enchanting;  and  since  this  practice  is  prosecuted  with 
materials  which  make  but  little  show,  the  expense  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  small.  Tho  difference  between  flashy 
chemistry  and  practical  chemistry  ; tho  one  aims  to  astound 
with  explosions  and  dazzle  with  brilliant  colours,  whilst  the 
other  aims  to  be  useful  by  eliciting  practical  truths.  The 
latter  is  that  which  the  photographer  must  study  and  put 
into  practice. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAR. 

BY  C.  N.  STEVENS.* 

Some  time  ago  I saw  an  inquiry  as  to  tho  best  mode  of 
building  a photographic  car.  I have  one  which  I think  is 
just  right,  and  gladly  send  you  a description  of  it. 

I laid  the  sills,  and  bolted  them:  there  are  five.  Tho 
two  which  are  bolted  at  the  bolsters  are  2 by  G,  the  other 
three  are  2 by  I.  I then  put  in  cross  braces  made  of  1 inch 
boards  ripped  2 inches  wide,  and  then  laid  the  floor. 
Next  I put  up  a frame  made  of  the  same  6tuff,  like  Ihe 
diagram.  Where  the  strips  cross  they  are  halved,  aud  a 


The  roof  is  bowed  with  a pitch  of  8 inches.  The  frame  is 
then  covered  with  felt  paper,  and  half  inch  siding  running 
up  and  down,  and  matched.  Where  the  boards  cross  the 
frame  there  are  two  screws  in  each  crossing.  The  car  is 
smooth  on  the  outside,  which  gives  a better  chance  for  fancy 
painting.  The  roof  is  covered  witli  half  inch  stuff,  then  a 
layer  of  tarred  felt  paper,  then  a layer  of  half  iuch  stuff  on 
that  again,  and  well  painted  with  mineral  paint,  both 
between  the  joints  and  between  the  paper  and  outside 
covering,  and  then  four  coats  of  the  same  on  the  outside. 
There  are  two  side  windows  north  and  south,  and  skylight 
facing  north.  The  side  windows  are  two  common  sash 
windows  side  by  side.  The  glass  is  8 by  14.  The  skylight 
is  5i  by  7 feet.  The  rear  is  raised,  when  in  position,  4$  feet. 
There  are  two  doors  for  entrance  on  each  side  ; also  a small 
door  in  the  forward  end,  to  accommodate  the  driver  when 
moving.  Tho  truck  wheels  are  30  inches  iu  diameter ; 
the  forward  ones  2 feet  from  the  end,  the  back  ones  4J  feet 
from  the  rear  end.  The  skylight  is  3 feet  from  the  rear 
end,  and  pitches  to  the  side.  I think  this  giv.  s a better 
light,  and  the  car  is  not  so  much  in  danger  from  the  strong 
west  winds.  I had  a car  blown  over  and  smashed  last 
summer,  and  that  put  me  somewhat  on  ray  guard.  The 
side  windows  are  3j  feet  from  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  and 
1 foot  from  the  floor.  It  is  C feet  from  the  side-light  to 
the  door.  The  dark  room  is  3 by  41  feet,  and  the  work  room 
4J  by  5 feet.  The  car  is  22  feet  long,  8 feet  wide,  7 feet 
high  at  the  eaves.  It  took  four  thousand  screws  to  fasten 
it  together.  The  car  is  lined  inside  with  quarter  inch  stuff, 
and  papered  with  wall  paper,  ceiled  overhead  with  the 
same,  and  painted  drab. 


THE  ART  OF  LIGHT  PRINTING-! 

However  perfect  and  beautiful  the  photographs  of  to  day 
may  be,  they  all  lack  one  vital  quality — that  of  permanence. 

* Philadelphia  Photographer.  t £cho. 
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The  portraits  iu  our  albums,  the  pictures  in  our  portfolios, 
and  the  souvenirs  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  that  hang 
upon  our  walls,  all  bear  evidence,  only  too  patent,  alas!  of 
the  fleeting  character  of  sunlight  paintings,  and  of  the 
speedy  destruction  that  awaits  them.  First  of  all  the  prints 
lose  their  freshness  and  brilliancy,  then  a pallor  of  a sickly 
yellow  overspreads  the  whole  surface,  and  gradually  the 
finer  details  and  shadows  fade  completely  away.  True  it  is, 
that  some  pictures  more  carefully  prepared  and  protected 
than  usual  have  resisted  decay,  and  several  photographers, 
indeed,  maintain  that  silver  prints  may  be  made  to  endure, 
at  any  rate,  for  generations  ; but  in  any  case,  if  we  take 
account  of  the  few  specimens  of  ten-year-old  photography 
to  be  met  with,  it  canuot  be  disputed  that  their  existence  is 
one  of  very  uncertain  duration. 

Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
ordinary  photographic  prints  are  produced.  A sheet  of 
paper  is  simply  coated  with  a white  salt  of  silver,  and  this, 
on  exposure  to  light,  becomes  blackened  ; hence  if  the  paper, 
while  in  the  sun,  is  covered  up  by  a partially  opaque  body — 
as,  for  iustance,  by  an  image  upon  glass,  termed  a negative — 
some  portions  of  its  surface  are  necessarily  browned  or 
blackened,  while  others  remain  in  their  original  white, 
lorming  a counter-image  to  that  upon  the  glass.  It  is  by 
reason  of  the  black  silver  surface,  or  image,  being  of  an  un- 
stable character,  and  liable  to  change  in  the  same  way 
pretty  well  as  a silver  spoon  changes  and  becomes  tarnished, 
that  pictures  suffer  such  destruction,  and  it  is  the  proposi- 
tion now  made  to  abandan  the  use  of  silver  that  leads  us 
to  hope  for  durable  photography  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  permanent  photographs  just  now 
before  the  public,  but,  although  based  upon  one  and  the 
same  principle,  they  may  well  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  viz.,  chemical  and  mechanical  prints.  To  the 
former  belong  the  so-called  carboD  prints  ; to  the  latter, 
those  produced  by  the  Woodbury,  Lichtdruck,  Heliotype, 
and  other  similar  methods.  The  principle  in  all  is  the 
same,  and  rests  upon  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of 
bichromate — of  potash  or  ammonia — when  mixed  with  some 
organic  substance,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen,  &c.  The 
pictures  produced  by  schoolboys  of  fern  leaves  and  other 
objects  are  permanent  photographs  in  every  sense  of  the 
woid,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  prepared  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  us  ; a sheet  of  ordinary  paper — 
which  has  been  sized,  and  is  covered,  therefore,  with  a thin 
film  of  gelatine — is  brushed  over  with  a yellow  solution  of 
bichromate  in  water,  and  the  surface  thus  made  sensitive  to 
light.  A fern  leaf  is  placed  upon  the  paper,  and  the  sun 
soon  blackens,  or  rather  biowns,  such  parts  of  the  sheet  as 
are  exposed  to  its  rays,  while,  where  sheltered,  or  covered  by 
the  leaf,  the  film  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  when 
subsequently  washed  in  water,  is  again  dissolved  oft  the 
paper.  The  brown  surface,  which  has  been  rendered  in- 
soluble by  the  action  of  the  sun,  refuses  to  leave  the  pap  r 
when  this  is  immersed  in  water,  and  thus  a faithful  image 
of  the  outline  of  the  leaf  is  secured.  It  now,  instead  of 
painting  over  the  paper  with  the  bichromate  alone,  we 
apply  both  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  iu  one  solution, 
colouring  the  liquid  of  a blue,  brown,  black,  or  other 
desirable  tint,  the  reader  will  easily  understand  that  after 
printing  and  washing  as  before,  we  shall  obtain  an  image 
in  blue,  brown,  or  black,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  we  have 
what  is  usually  termed  a carbon  photograph.  If  the 
colouring-matter  fixed  upon  the  paper  is  of  a permanent 
character — it  may  be  lamp-black,  iudian  ink,  or  other  carbon 
or  mineral  pigment — it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  the 
image  or  picture  also  will  be  perfectly  permanent. 

It  is  this  tendency,  then,  of  a mixture  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  to  become  insoluble  on  exposure  to  light  that  all 
recent  printing  processes  are  based  upon.  Iu  the  preparation 
of  carbon  photographs,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  aid  of  light  for  the  creation  of  every  single  print, 
but  in  the  mechanical  methods  this  is  not  requisite.  In  the 
Woodbury  invention,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  pro- 


mising plans  before  the  public,  a print  is  taken  in  the  first 
place  upon  a thick  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  we  have  already  explained  ; on  wash- 
ing the  surface  after  exposure  under  a negative  in  the  sun 
the  soluble  part  is,  we  know,  removed,  while  the  insoluble 
portions — those  acted  upon  by  light — remain  unaffected, 
and,  therefore,  the  produced  image  is  in  relief.  An  impres- 
sion of  this  relief  is  taken  in  soft  metal,  and  in  this  way  a 
kind  of  engraved  plate  is  obtained,  which,  when  placed  in 
a printing  press  and  suitably  inked,  is  capable  of  yielding 
numberless  copies  of  the  ori  ginal  phctogiaph.  A more  recent 
and  also  particularly  promising  printing  method  hasjustbeen 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Edwards,  under  the  name  of  Helio- 
type.  A dry  film  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light  under  a glass  negative,  as  before,  a small 
quantity  of  alum  being,  however,  added  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  gelatine,  to  prevent,  when  the  process  of 
washiug  comes,  the  otherwise  soluble  parts  of  the  surface 
being  dissolved  away,  although  they  are  still  capable  of 
absorbing  water.  We  have  in  this  case,  therefore,  when 
the  print  is  washed  over,  not  an  image  in  relief,  but  a plain 
surface,  of  which  some  parts  absorb  water — but  do  not  dis- 
solve-while the  others  are  capable  of  doing  so.  If  now 
we  pass  an  ink  roller  to  and  fro  over  the  surface,  the  greasy 
ink  is  repelled  in  some  parts  and  attracted  in  others — 
repelled,  that  is  to  say,  where  water  has  been  absorbed,  and 
attracted  where  the  gelatine  is  dry  and  insoluble  Prints 
are  then  pulled  off  from  this  surface  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  from  a lithographic  stone,  the  image  printed  off 
upon  paper  being  as  permanent  as  any  ordinary  woodcut  or 
engraving. 


RENOVATING  OLD  BATHS. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  RICE.* 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by 
different  parties  at  various  times,  particularly  on  the  same 
point  as  1 am  writing,  viz.,  boiling  down,  “ sunning,”  &c., 
some  recommending  a partial  boiling  down  and  bringing 
to  proper  strength,  or  diluting  the  bath  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  to  precipitate  the  iodide  of  silver  with  which  au 
old  bath  is  saturated,  filtering,  and  then  adding  fresh 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; or  evaporating  down  the  bath 
after  filtering  (o  bring  it  to  the  required  strength,  and  then 
sunning  it  for  one  or  two  days,  considering  such  treatment 
a sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  a bath  is  heir  to.  But 
knowing  that  it  miserably  fails  at  times  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  I thought  that  some  more  reliable  proce  - 
would  be  prized  by  some,  and  so,  for  the  benefit  of  suca,  , 
give  them  my  method  of  working. 

After  the  bath  has  reached  a point  at  which  it  refuses  to 
work  to  perfect  satisfaction,  I turn  it  out  into  an  evaporating 
dish  without  filteiing,  and  boil  it  down  until  quite  reduc'd 
in  bulk  ; I then  find  it  advantageous  to  transfer  the  solution 
to  a smaller  dish,  say  eight  inches  across  (as  one  of  this 
size  is  more  equady  heated,  and  consequently  less  liable  to 
crack),  and  then  continue  the  boiling  until  the  water  has 
all  evaporated,  and  the  silver  begins  to  fuse.  Now  watch 
it  carefully,  for  the  fusing  is  the  most  part:cular  point  iu 
the  whole  process,  for  if  too  much  heat  is  applied,  not  only  do 
yourun  agreatrisk  of  cracking  your  dish,  but  you  get,  instead 
of  a neutral  nitrate,  a nitrate  that  is  strongly  alkaline  in  its 
action.  Therefore,  if  you  have  not  the  benefit  of  a gas- 
stove,  use  a sand-bath,  by  means  of  which  the  heat  can  be 
regulated,  and  use  only  as  much  heat  as  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  uitiate  at  the  lusing-point. 

Continue  the  fusing  until  the  nitrate  has  ceased  to  bubble 
and  smoke,  and  looks  clear  and  transparent  as  oil,  and  if 
any  of  it  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  dish,  carefully  push  it 
down  with  a strip  of  glass,  as  the  point  is  to  have  it  all 
perfectly  fused  ; then  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  when 
it  begins  to  harden,  break  up  the  nitrate  with  a glass 
rod,  and  allow  the  dish  and  contents  to  get  perfectly  cool, 
for  if  a single  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  reach  the  evapo- 
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rating  dish  before  it  is  cold,  it  will  surely  craclc  it.  How 
add  °distilled  water — or  water  from*  which  the  organic 
matter  has  been  precipitated  by  adding  a few  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  setting  in  the  sun  until  clear — to  the 
fused  nitrate,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  the  proper 
strength,  filter,  and  without  adding  any  iodide  of  silver 
the  bath  is  fit  for  use.  If  you  are  not  in  a hurry  for  the 
bath  after  fusing  it,  add  common  soft  water  to  it,  and  set.it 
in  the  sun  and  let  it  clear  up,  which  it  will  do  perfectly  in 
two  days. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  means  of  this  process  you  can 
get  a new  bath  rrom  one  that  was  completely  worn  out,  and 
one  that  will  work  quicker  and  cleaner  than  it  did  when 
first  made,  and  with  a beauty  and  delicacy  of  detail  that 
will  astonish  those  who  are  accustomed  to  set  an  old  bath 
aside  as  worthless  except  for  the  refiner.  If,  in  the  first 
time  trying,  the  fusing  should  be  carried  on  at  too  strong  a 
heat,  and  the  bath  works  alkaline  or  foggy  in  consequence, 
a drop  or  two  of  pure  nitric  acid  will  set  matters  all 
right ; but  none  need  be  added  if  the  fusing  is  properly 
done,  for  the  bath  will  work  perfectly  clear  without  it. 

I have  had  no  trouble  in  using  the  nitrate  made  from 
the  silver  recovered  from  paper  ashes,  sulphide,  &c.,  if  pre- 
pared as  above,  and  if  chemically  pure  nitric  acid  is  used 
to  dissolve  the  metallic  silver. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  fusing  must  be  carried 
on  in  a well-ventilated  room,  or  under  a funnel-shaped 
pipe  leading  into  a chimney,  to  carry  off  the  fumes  of 
iodine,  bromiue,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  if  any  be  present  in  the 
bath  while  the  fusing  is  going  on. 

The  above  process  is  perfectly  reliable  for  renovating  a 
printing-bath,  by  following  the  same  conditions  as  is  men- 
tioned for  the  negative  bath. 

If  ammonia  is  used  in  the  printing-bath,  a measured 
quantity  will  have  to  be  added  after  the  bath  has  been 
fused,  as  it  will  not  re-dissolve  e'ear  after  fusing. 


®0ms£0ui>£n«. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sib, — In  continuation  of  my  last  letter.  I will  now  consider 
the  question  of  registration.  Sir  Roundoll  Palmer  has  said 
that  registration  is  required  to  precede  the  acquisition  of  copy- 
right. I do  not  go  so  far  as  Sir  Roundell  and  yourself  in 
maintaining  that  proposition.  My  opinion  is  this,  that  where 
an  original  work  of  art  is  commissioned,  the  copyright,  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  Act,  and  without  anything  being  done 
either  by  patron  or  artist,  vests  in  the  patron  ; and  that  while 
he  has  no  intention  to  make  any  use  of  the  copyright,  no  need 
exists  for  registration:  and,  further,  that  if  he  do  not  in  any 
way  publish  the  work,  that  ho  possesses  the  right  at  common 
law  to  prevent  any  person  making  copies  therefrom.  The  law 
is  convenient  and  equitable  ; it  secures  the  copyright  without 
trouble  to  anybody,  and  wilhout  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  omit- 
ting to  do  some  act  that  otherwise  might  be  necessary  to  be 
dono.  But  should  the  owner  of  the  copyright  become  desirous 
of  making  use  of  the  copyright  by  publishing  copies  or  by 
selling  it,  then  registration  becomes  necessary ; for  the  Act  is 
very  explicit ; the  words  are,  “ No  proprietor  of  any  such  copy- 
right shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act  until  such 
registration.”  If  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  be  right  in  saying  that 
registration  must  precede  the  acquisition  of  copyright,  then  the 
words  "proprietor  of  any  such  copyright  ” would  be  inaccurate, 
because,  if  the  copyright  did  not  exist  beforo  registration,  there 
could  be  no  proprietor. 

When  an  artist  sells  an  original  picture  in  the  usual  way, 
and  wishes  to  retain  the  copyright  thereof,  a written  agreement 
is  necessary  between  him  and  the  purchaser,  and  registration 
is  not  actually  necessary  ; but  when  ho  wishes  to  sell  the  copy- 
right or  publish  copies,  he  must  register;  and  it  is  advisable  to 
do  so  in  the  first  instance,  because,  until  registration,  he  could 
not  prevent  the  ownor  of  the  picture  or  o her  persons  from 
making  copies.  When  an  artist  sells  an  original  picture  with 
the  copyright,  theu  it  is  necessary  that  he  register  himself  as 
the  proprietor  before  the  sale,  otherwise  he  would  be  deriving  a 


benefit  from  the  Act  before  registration,  which  the  Act  forbids. 
The  Act  does  not  meet  the  case  where  an  artist  wishes  to  retain 
the  picture  and  sell  the  copyright,  nor  do  I thiuk  that  such  a 
transaction  could  be  brought  within  the  Act. 

I will  now  consider  that  portion  of  your  article  relating  to 
what  constitutes  “ a good  or  a valuable  consideration.”  You 
say,  “ The  author  of  any  original  painting,  drawing,  or  photo- 
graph, produced,  not  as  a commission,  but  by  his  own  choice, 
acquires  an  exclusive  property  or  copyright  of  the  design 
therein,  and  he  retains  this  until  he  sells  it,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  photograph,  he  retains  it  until  he  for  tho  first  time  sells 
the  negative.”  This  sentence  is  hardly  correct,  because  an 
artist  may  sell  his  picture  and  retain  the  copyright  as  long  as 
ho  pleases.  Tho  photographer  may  sell  his  negative  without 
the  copyright  [Tho  statement  in  our  sentence  is  strictly  correct ; 
the  artist  may  sell  his  picture,  and  the  photographer  may  sell 
his  negative,  without  the  copyright ; but  until  a sale  is  effected 
tho  copyright  vests  in  the  author  of  a work  produced  for  his 
own  purposes],  although  the  purchase  of  it  without  the  right 
to  use  it  would  be  a senseless  proceeding  on  the  part  of  tho 
vendee. 

“ The  observation  of  Mr.  Lewis  was.  therefore,  no  non-aequitur, 
but  a bare  statement  of  the  fact.”  Mr.  Lewis’s  argument,  put 
iuto  the  form  of  a syllogism,  would  be  stated  as  follows : — 
When  photographic  portraits  are  produced  for  payment,  the 
copyrights  vest  in  the  sitters.  These  portraits  were  not  pro- 
duced for  payment,  therefore  tho  copyright  vests  in  Mr.  Taunt, 
which  is  a non-sequitur.  To  make  the  conclusion  sound,  the 
major  premiss  would  require  to  be,  when  photographic  portraits 
are  not  produced  for  payment,  the  copyrights  vest  in  the  photo- 
graphers, which  would  be  contrary  to  the  law.  [If  Mr.  Lewis 
had  been  speaking  in  syllogisms,  our  correspondent’s  statement 
of  the  case  would  have  been  necessary  ; but  in  this  case  tho 
major  premiss  was  clearly  taken  as  implied  and  understood.] 

The  words  “ a good  or  valuable  consideration  ” convey  to 
ordinary  minds  the  idea  of  payment  in  money  or  money’s  worth, 
but  their  legal  signification  is  more  extended.  A good  consi- 
deration may  be  something  abstract  aud  intangible  ; and  where 
a photographic  portrait  is  produced  for  a good  consideration, 
the  copyright  thereof  vests  in  the  sitter.  In  this  case  I suppose 
Mr.  Taunt  suggested  to  the  crew  that  they  should  sit  to  him 
for  the  purposo  of  having  their  portraits  taken,  he  promising 
or  undertaking  to  publish  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  crew 
sat  to  him  solely  to  gratify  him  as  an  individual,  and  without 
any  ulterior  object,  but  that  the  condition  was,  that  there 
shouid  be  publication.  The  contract,  no  doubt,  was,  on  the  one 
side,  that  the  sittings  should  be  given  ; and  on  the  other,  a pro- 
mise that  the  resulting  portraits  should  bo  published.  The 
general  rule  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  consideration  is,  that  it 
may  arise  either,  1st,  by  reason  of  a benefit  resulting  hy  the 
act  of  the  promisee  to  the  party  undertaking  or  promising  to 
do  a certain  thing ; or,  2nd,  by  reason  of  the  promisoe  sustain- 
ing any  loss  or  inconvenieuce,  or  subjecting  himself  to  any 
charge  or  obligation,  however  trifling  the  charge  or  inconveni- 
ence may  be,  provided  such  act  be  performed,  or  such  incon- 
venieuce be  incurred,  with  tho  consent,  express  or  implied,  of 
the  promiser,  or,  in  the  language  ot  pleading,  at  his  request. 
Either  of  these  reasous  would  prove  a good  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  crew  sufficient  to  vest  the  copyright  of  the 
photograph  in  them.  There  was  a benefit  resulting  to  Mr. 
Taunt  from  the  sitting  of  tho  crew,  by  reason  of  the  money 
received  or  expected  to  bo  received  from  tho  sale  of  the  photo- 
graphs ; aud  there  was  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconvenience 
of  silting  incurred  by  the  crew  at  tho  request  of  Mr.  Taunt. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that  in  cases  where  persons 
sit  to  photographers  for  the  purpose  of  producing  photographs 
for  publication,  that  the  copyrights  thereof  vest  in  the  sitters 
as  a matter  of  course,  unless  there  be  an  express  contract  in 
writing  to  tho  contrary.  [It  is  somewhat  inconvenient  discus- 
sing a special  case  whilst  it  is  sub  judice.  Our  correspondent 
has  to  indulge  iu  suppositions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  Mr.  Taunt  and  the  Oxford  crow,  in  order  to  state 
his  position,  which,  when  stated,  is,  we  think,  altogether  falla- 
cious. Without  entoiing  into  suppositions  as  to  this  special 
case,  we  repeat  tho  general  proposition,  that  when  a photo- 
grapher produces  a negative  tor  his  own  purposes,  not  as  a 
commission  from  any  one,  the  copyright  vests  in  himself;  tho 
private  motive  of  tho  sitter  in  consenting  to  sit  amounts  to 
uothiug,  unless  it  is  made  an  expressed  part  of  the  bargain.] 
“ But  if  the  sitter  possessed  tho  power,  which  Mr.  Cunuiug- 
ton  suggests  that  eminent  persons  fancy  they  have,  of  ordering 
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the  sale  of  a portrait  to  cease  at  any  time  they  think  fit,  they 
might  do  the  photographer  serious  injustice,  and  causo  him 
serious  loss.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  might 
cause  serious  annoyance  to  the  sitter  by  publishing  a portrait  of 
which  he  disapproved.  Both  parties  have  rights  entitled  to 
equal  respect,  [f  the  photographer  wishes  to  secure  himself 
against  possible  loss  on  that  account,  he  should  require  tho 
sitter  to  make  an  assignment  of  copyright,  which  would  place 
tho  matter  entirely  in  his  hands.  Or,  if  the  sitter  retained  tho 
copyright,  ho  might  liceuce  tho  photographer  to  publish,  and, 
in  the  event  of  the  sitter  revoking  tho  licence,  the  photo- 
grapher would  be  entitled  to  compensation.  [Oar  argument  as 
to  tho  meaning  of  tho  terra  “consideration  ” is  not  touched  by 
our  correspondent’s  reply.  Our  correspondent's  argument  is 
based  throughout  on  the  supposition  that  the  copyright  always 
vests  in  the  sitter,  which,  in  case  the  negative  is  taken  by  the 
photographer  for  his  own  purposes,  and  not  as  a commission,  is 
made  by  the  statute  to  vest  in  the  producer  or  author.]  Any 
person  not  being  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  or  licensed 
by  him,  publishing  a portrait,  invades  the  common  law  right 
of  the  sitter,  for  which  the  law  provides  a remedy.  It  is 
seldom  wo  hoar  of  any  complaint,  for  even  tho  caricatures 
which  adorn  our  comic  papers  are  of  such  a harmless  character 
that  no  one  feels  aggrieved.  Should,  however,  such  be  the 
case,  tho  remedy  may  be  applied,  for  that  which  is  “ contra 
bonos  mores"  is  by  the  common  law  prohibited. — I am,  sir,  youi 
obedient  servant,  J.  Cunnington. 


STRENGTH  OF  TONING  BATHS. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  tho  toning  formula  given 
by  Mr.  Griffiths  in  your  last  issue,  my  own  experience  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  he  is  right  in  regarding  the  proportion 
of  chloride  of  gold  as  an  uncertain  item.  Some  time  ago,  in 
dissolving  a quantify  of  the  salt,  I lost  my  reckoning,  and  have 
ever  siuce  been  working  to  a great  extent  at  random  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  put  in  my  toning  baths.  My  usual  plan  is  to 
take  care  that  I put  sufficient,  as  near  as  I can  reckon.  If  I 
am  in  doubt,  I put  a little  more.  But  I do  not  think  that  I 
lose  anything  if  I happen  to  put  in  too  much.  For  one  thing.  I 
save  time  in  toning  when  the  gold  is  abundant ; and  if  I take 
all  tho  gold  precipitated  while  the  bath  is  being  used,  and 
when  it  is  worked  out  and  inert,  and  re-dissolve  it  in  aqua 
regia,  I have  the  idea  that  I am  no  loser  whatever,  as  the  prints 
will  not  take  up  more  gold  than  they  ought,  simply  because 
thero  may  be  in  the  toning  bath,  say,  a large  amount  of  the  salt 
superfluous.  Am  I right  or  wrong  in  the  idea  ?— I remain, 
yours  very  truly,  Kent. 

[There  is  no  loss  when  the  precipitated  gold  is  recovered  and 
re-dissolved  ; but  there  are  some  inconveniences  which  are 
described  on  another  page. — Ed.] 

CONCENTRATED  IRON  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — I have  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  a stock  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  160  grains  to  tho  ounce  of  water,  a con- 
venient strength  for  mixing,  as  one  drachm  of  tho  solution  con- 
tains tweuty  grains  of  the  iron  salt.  In  order  to  prevent  tho 
peroxide  of  iron,  which  will  soon  bo  formod,  from  settling,  I 
add  eighty  minims  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  means  the  solution 
is  kept  clear  and  ready  for  use,  as  soon  as  the  water  and 
alcohol,  and,  if  necessary,  a further  proportion  of  acetic  acid, 
havo  been  added. 

I have  always  found  this  devoloper  answer  well,  oven  after 
it  had  been  made  for  some  months;  and,  with  a well  lighted 
landscape.  I generally  obtain  sufficient  density  with  one  appli- 
cation of  the  devoloper. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  ask  for  information  about  tho 
action  of  peracetato  of  iron  in  the  developer,  which,  as  I infer 
from  your  remarks  in  the  first  leading  article  of  May  26,  you 
consider  in  some  way  objectionable. — I romaiD,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Joseph  Paget. 

[Tho  general  tendency  of  acetate  of  iron  is  to  produce  inten- 
sity and  to  require  a somewhat  longer  exposure  than  simple 
sulphate  of  iron  in  order  to  secure  delicacy.  Thero  is  no  objec- 
tion to  its  intentional  presence  in  a developer;  wo  only  cautioned 
readers  agaiust  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  likely  to  be 
formed,  because  many  of  them  prefer  to  use  sulphate  of  iron 
simply.— Ed.] 

THE  PHOTO-RELIEF  PROCESS  IN  FRANCE. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  be  interesting  to  you,  and  also,  possibly, 


to  some  ol  your  readers,  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Goupil’s  premises 
at  Asnieres  are  not  destroyed.  The  premises  altogether 
received  eleven  shells,  one  of  which,  entering  by  the  roof  of  the 
works,  and  then  exploding,  did  a fair  amount  ot  damage,  par- 
ticularly to  the  roof,  which  is  principally  of  glass.  Ono  frag- 
ment only  of  this  shell  reached  the  negatives,  smashing  about 
a hundred  ; one  printing  press  also  received  its  quietus  from 
another  fragment.  A curious  effect  was  produced  : the  plate 
glass  cemented  on  to  tho  lid  or  upper  plate  of  tho  press  was 
crushed  into  an  almost  impalpable  powder.  Another  shell 
burst  in  the  laboratory  and  washing  rooms  (where  the  reliefs 
are  washed),  kicking  up  a serious  rumpus  among  the  troughs, 
doors,  and  windows. 

Mr.  Rousselon’s  house  escaped  wonderfully,  or,  rather,  his 
furniture,  for  the  house  teceived  three.  His  dining  room, 
drawing  room,  bed  room,  and  office  wore  traversed.  Two  of 
the  projectiles  passed  within  an  inch  of  several  articles  of  furni- 
ture without  touching  thorn,  and  tho  last  only  broke  two 
chairs.  The  others  were  in  the  outbuildings,  terrace,  &c., 
doing  no  material  damage. 

If  you  know  Mr.  Woodbury’s  address,  or  see  him,  please  lot  him 
know  I am  well.  I was  blockaded  at  Asnieres  during  the  first 
ten  days’  fighting.  Since  that  time  I have  been  living  in  the 
country. 

Wo  return  to  Asnieres  to-morrow,  and  probably  shall  be  at 
work  again  early  next  week. — Yours  truly,  G.  Smith. 

Bougival,  May  24 th,  1871. 


Urocetbiiig.'i  of  Societies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  30th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library, 
William  Brown  Street,  Mr.  0.  R.  Green  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society  acknowledging  tho  receipt  of  the  prints 
sent  for  exchange,  and  notifying  that  the  following  resolution 
had  been  passed  unanimously  : — “ That  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia  receive  with  great  pleasure  the  very 
choice  specimens  of  their  work  sent  by  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  and  hope  for  the  future  that  tho 
system  of  mutual  exchanges  will  be  continued.” 

Tho  Chairman  aud  other  members  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion that  tho  prints  had  met  with  such  approval. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a number  of  prints  mounted  on 
Messrs.  Frewer  and  Evans’s  Victoria  cards.  The  size  of  the 
cards  was  a great  improvement  on  the  old  carte  size,  and  it  was 
thought  that  as  soon  as  albums  were  made  for  them  they  would 
be  more  appreciated,  as  they  were  admirably  suited  for  views  as 
well  as  portraits. 

Tho  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a 
number  of  coffee  transparencies  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts.  He  (the 
Chairman)  thought  they  were  absolutely  perfect  in  every 
respect,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were 
decidedly  the  best  transparencies  ever  shown  at  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  and  explained  Mr.  Edwards’s 
graphogenic  apparatus,  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
ingenuity.  Several  members  thought,  however,  that  it  might 
be  made  much  lighter  without  lessenirgits  durability. 

Some  discussion  followed,  the  Chairman  pointing  out  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  the  wet  and  dry  pro- 
cesses, after  which  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Forrest 
for  his  kindness  in  obtaining  the  apparatus  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  exhibited  his  new  camera,  by  which  he 
was  able,  by  several  very  ingenious  arrangements,  to  use  for 
enlarging  from  microscopic  objects,  copying  negatives,  taking 
transparencies  for  the  lantern  and  stereoscope,  reducing,  &c. 
Mr.  Hughes  explained  tho  different  arrangements  by  which  he 
was  able  to  do  without  a heliostat — pointing  out  a new  and 
more  convenient  movement  of  the  mirror,  and  showing  the 
manner  in  which,  by  a very  slight  change  in  the  camera,  he 
was  able  to  work  at  different  subjects. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  P. 
Mawdsley,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hughes  for  his 
very  interesting  description  of  his  camera. 

Tho  Secretary  called  attention  to  a curious  quality  possessed 
by  collodion,  noticed  by  M.  Klefiel  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  Society,  at  which  meeting  M.  Klefiel  gave  some  details 
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of  the  process,  which  it  was  thought  might  possibly  lead  to 
some  useful  application : — “ A glass  plate  is  first  coated  with  a 
somewhat  thick  collodion  in  tho  ordinary  manner,  and,  after  it 
lias  set,  a printed  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  tho  surface  and 
pressed  lightly  with  the  ball  of  the  hand,  when,  after  the  removal 
of  the  paper,  a sharp  and  distinct  reproduction  is  found  impressed 
upon  the  collodion,  tho  type  or  design  being  somewhat  sunken 
and  bright,  and  tho  remaining  portion  of  the  film  being  some- 
what dull  and  matt.”  Tho  Secretary  also  exhibited  a number 
of  transparencies  of  woodcuts  which  were  obtained  by  the  fore- 
going process,  but,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  some  peculiarity  in  tho 
printing  ink,  an  entirely  different  result  was  produced.  Ho 
found  that,  instead  of  tho  type  or  print  appearing  bright  and 
transparent,  a portion  of  the  ink  had  become  attached  to  tho 
film,  producing  a beautifully  clear  and  sharp  transparency, 
admirably  suited  for  the  lantern.  From  this  an  equally  sharp 
negative  had  been  taken,  which  gave  excellent  prints.  Trans- 
parencies taken  in  this  manner  had  also  an  exceedingly  pretty 
effect. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  thought  that  this  process  might  bo  made 
useful.  If  the  picture  was  printed  in  suitable  colours  it  could 
then  be  transferred  on  to  glass,  which,  when  put  into  a furuace 
and  heated,  the  colours  would  be  burnt  in,  and  the  picture  be 
fixed  indelibly  on  the  glass,  the  heat  having  evaporated  the 
collodion  film. 

Mr.  £.  Roberts  showed  a few  prints  on  Durand’s  sensi- 
tized paper.  The  paper  had  been  sensitized  over  six  months, 
and  still  gave  good  results. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Dalfc  in  tin  Stabler. 

David  Duncan. — We  have  to  record  with  regret  the  death 
of  Mr.  David  Duncan,  an  operator  who  has  occasionally  con- 
tributed to  our  pages,  and  whose  contributions  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer , since  he  emigrated  to  America  two  or 
three  years  ago,  we  have  occasionally  quoted.  Mr.  Duncan 
died  in  March  in  New  York,  far  from  friends  and  family,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  his  friends  in  this  country  do  not  yet  know 
of  his  death.  A kindly  letter  from  one  whose  friendship  Mr. 
Duncan  had  gained  has  reached  our  hands  through  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  address  of  Mr. 
Duncan’s  friends,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
particulars  of  his  death.  If  any  of  our  correspondents  know 
anything  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  friends,  wo  shall  be  happy  to  give 
them  the  address  of  the  courteous  fiiend  in  New  York  who 
will  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject. 

Another  Dry-Pi.ate  Process.— Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  has 
used  as  a preservative  gum  tragacanth  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
lie  says: — “ In  using  this  gum  as  a preservative,  I found  that 
an  impression  could  bo  obtained  by  a very  short  exposure,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  iutensity  in  the  development. 
By  adding  a very  small  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the 
gum  solution,  its  whole  action  was  changed,  and  it  became 
possible  to  develop  pictures  of  extraordinary  intensity.” 

Nadar. — It  is  stated  that  M.  Nadar,  tho  famous  photographer 
and  aeronaut,  has  been  arrested  lor  his  supposed  sympathies 
with  the  Commune  ; and  an  old  man  of  far  more  humble  posi- 
tion, but  also  well  known  to  tho  frequenters  of  the  Boulevards — 
the  tobacconist  under  Nadar’s  studio — has  also  been  carried 
away  for  the  same  reason. 

Photographs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — It  is  intended,  at 
Florence,  to  reproduce  by  photography  the  autograph  manu- 
scripts of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Unfortunately,  eleven  volumes 
of  the  twelve  which  contain  these  manuscripts,  and  which  were 
presented  to  the  Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana,  Milan,  by  Galeazzo 
Arconato,  are  now  at  Paris,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  to  have  them  copied,  if  they  escape  destruc- 
tion. The  twelfth  volume,  however,  which  has  remained  at 
Milan,  and  which  is  tho  most  interesting  one,  on  account  of  the 
auotgraph  drawings  of  Leonardo,  can  bo  commenced  at  once.— 
Alheccnum. 


(£o  CorrtspauDcnto. 

M.  F.  L. — A quarter-plate  lens  will  answer  well  for  enlarging  in 
the  manner  you  wish. 


Harding. — In  working  with  such  a toning  bath  as  you  describe, 
the  best  plan  is  to  keep  for  the  purpose  of  replenishment  a stock 
solution  containing  the  same  proportion  of  all  the  salts,  but  half 
the  proportion  of  water,  and  add  this  from  time  to  time  as  tho 
solution  begins  to  tone  slowly. 

South  Devon. — We  use  a similar  pair  of  lenses  on  plates  7J  by  5 
inches.  With  the  lenses  stopixxl  down  they  cover  very  well,  and 
in  all  cases  wo  cut  out  the  largest  stereoscopic  sizes  with  good 
definition. 

C.  M.  C.  (lteigatc). — The  most  probable  cause  for  the  defects  which 
you  describe  is  the  dilution  of  the  collodion  with  alcohol.  Unless 
you  obtain  the  alcohol  from  the  maker  of  the  collodion,  dilution 
is  often  an  unsafe  process.  The  natural  action  of  dilution  is  to 
produce  weak,  poor  images.  If  you  had  enclosed  us  a print  from 
the  faulty  negatives  we  could  have  judged  with  more  certainty. 

F.  W.  T. — There  is  not,  wo  believe,  any  business  firm  in  which  the 
erection  of  studios  receives  special  attention.  There  are,  we 
believe,  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  portable 
greenhouses  ; but  we  do  not  know  anything  of  them  beyond  having 
occasionally  seen  their  advertisements  in  daily  papers  and  horti- 
cultural journals.  The  studio  you  describe  will,  we  think,  answer 
well  for  most  purposes.  Wo  believe  that  the  “ graphogenic”  will 
answer  well.  It  may  be  adapted  to  any  camera.  When  you  are 
in  town  it  will  not  bo  difficult  for  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Edwards  and 
see  its  operation.  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  studio  you 
mention. 

T.  0. — In  a question  of  law,  a legal  opinion  ought  to  be  acted  upon  ; 
but  as  you  ask  our  opinion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  documents,  it  is 
very  doubtful  indeed  whether  the  plaintiff  could  establish  his 
claim  to  copyright.  We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  tho  portrait  was  taken  in  the  first  instance,  and  this  is  a 
material  point  to  be  proved.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  good 
authorities  that  the  claim  to  copyright  is  violated  if  copies  are 
issued  before  registration.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  but 
we  think  erroneously,  that  the  copyright  always  vests  in  the  sitter 
unless  it  is  duly  assigned  in  writing  by  the  sitter.  In  any  case, 
if  your  statement  be  correct,  you  are  only  liable  for  the  special 
damage  resulting,  which  in  this  case  must  be  trifling.  We  should 
have  returned  tho  documents  at  once:  but  you  sent  neither  name 
nor  address,  and  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  guess  at  such  matters  iu 
sending  valuable  documents. 

It.  M.  I.  — Wo  do  not  know  whether  tho  Afoniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphie  has  recommenced  public  ition  or  not.  We  receive  1 a few 
days  ago  tho  Bulletin , the  first  time  for  many  months. 

M.  L.  It. — In  obtaining  cloud  negatives,  a ripe  collodion  and  a 
weak  developer  will  generally  answer  well.  Select  clouds  with 
well  marked  light  and  shade.  As  a rule,  very  short  exposure  will 
be  found  sufficient.  The  moon  may  be  obtained  by  an  exposure 
little  more  than  instantaneous.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
tho  edges  of  brilliantly  illuminated  clouds  near  the  moon  may  also 
be  obtained. 

F.  G. — Excess  of  nitric  acid  in  a bath  may  easily  be  removed, 
whilst  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  rid  of  acetic  acid.  To 
remove  nitric  acid,  add  oxide  of  silver,  by  which  nitrate  of  silver 
will  be  formed ; or  add  carbonate  of  seda,  by  which  nitrate  of 
soda  will  bo  formed,  which  is  innocuous  in  the  bath.  Any 
attempt  to  neutralize  acetic  acid  produces  acetate  of  silver,  tho 
presence  of  which  is  often  troublesome.  The  only  method  of 
getting  rid  of  acetic  acid  is  to  boil  down  the  bath  to  dryness,  and 
so  evaporate  the  acid. 

G.  T. — If  you  have  found  the  formula  you  have  been  using,  we  do 
not  recommend  you  to  change  it;  but  there  is  wisdom  in  occa- 
sional experimental  trial  of  new  formula  when  your  can  afford 
time  for  such  experiment.  The  valuo  of  the  mixed  developer  of 
iron  and  pyro  depends  much  on  proportions,  and  on  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  used. 

1!.  F. — You  will  probably  find  that  the  addition  of  some  of  the  new 
uniodized  collodion  of  the  same  maker  will  answer  best  for  dilu- 
tion. Ether  and  alcohol  which  have  been  kept  some  time  iu  the 
light  or  in  contact  with  tho  air  should  not  be  used.  2.  Frequent 
change  of  water,  and  draining  between  each  change,  will  be  found 
more  efficient  than  long  soaking. 

It.  ]J. — The  piece  of  untoned  and  unfixed  print  was  so  discoloured 
when  it  reached  our  hands  that  we  could  not  form  any  opinion  in 
relation  to  it ; but  if,  as  vou  state,  one  sample  of  paper  is  free 
from  the  defect  which  is  always  present  in  tho  other,  discard  the 
latter  at  any  cost. 

X.  Z. — The  brown  discolouration  of  your  toning  bath,  and  its 
ceasing  to  tone,  suggest  that  you  had  probibly  touched  the  solu- 
tion with  fingers  which  had  been  in  contact  with  hypo.  1 1 is  a very 
unsafe  plan  to  fix  until  you  are  quite  done  with  printing  and  toning. 
The  stains  on  the  back  of  the  enclosed  print  are  duo  to  hypo; 
the  print  has  evidently  been  touched  with  fingers  smeared  with 
hypo  before  it  was  fixed. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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EFFECT  OF  BACKGROUND  ON  INTENSITY  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

In  one  of  the  recent  dialogue  lessons  of  Mr.  Elbert  Ander- 
son, he  refers  to  a subject  with  which  most  photographers 
.are  more  or  less  familiar,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has 
received  comparatively  little  specific  attention  or  discus- 
sion. The  fact  that  where  a dark  background  is  employed 
the  lights  of  the  figure  appear  more  intensely  brilliant  is 
tolerably  familiar.  The  common  explanation  of  this  fact 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  readily  offered  by  many  is,  that  the 
appearance  of  brilliancy  is  due  to  the  effect  of  contrast, 
and  the  class  of  pictures  produced  by  M.  Adam-Salomon 
will  be  instanced  as  illustrating  this.  The  dark  back- 
ground and  preponderance  of  masses  of  shadow  in  the 
draperies  will  be  pointed  out  as  manifestly  giving,  by  con- 
trast, an  unusually  intense  effect  to  the  lights.  This  is,  to 
a large  extent,  undoubtedly  true ; skilfully  managed  con- 
trast is  a very  legitimate  source  of  brilliancy,  and  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  a light  can  at  any  time  be  forced 
by  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  deep  shadows  or  dark 
mass.  But  Mr.  Anderson  points  out  another  cause,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lights  in  such  a case  not  only 
seem  to  be  more  brilliant,  but  that  they  actually  are  more 
intense.  He  points  out  that  when  dark  draperies  and  a 
dark  background  are  employed,  there  is  comparatively 
little  demand  upon  the  free  nitrate  on  the  plate  during 
develop  nent,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  liberally  deposited 
on  the  lights,  giving  them  an  actually  larger  proportion  of 
silver,  and,  hence,  greater  intensity  than  they  could  have 
had  if  a light  background  or  light  draperies  had  been  pre- 
sent, demanding  a large  share  of  the  silver  deposited 
during  development.  The  presence  of  a dark  background 
is,  in  fact,  equivalent,  in  its  effects  on  the  lights,  to  the 
addition  of  a little  more  silver  solution  to  the  developer. 
That  the  use  of  a light  background  detracts  from  the 
intensity  of  the  lights  in  the  figure,  by  distributing  the  ; 
silver  generally,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  accumulation  on 
the  lights,  is  a fact  the  truth  of  which  we  established  to 
our  own  satisfaction  many  years  ago — so  long  ago,  indeed, 
that  the  experiment  had  passed  out  of  our  memory  until 
revived  by  Mr.  Anderson’s  shrewd  observations  on  the 
subject.  We  were  at  the  time  in  question  taking  some 
collodion  positive  portraits,  aud  were  struck  with  the  low 
tone  and  general  greyness  of  the  lights  when  a white  back- 
ground was  used,  compared  with  the  lights  of  pictures 
with  dark  backgrounds  produced  with  the  same  chemicals 
and  under  all  the  same  circumstances,  except  the  change 
of  background.  And  we  were  also  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  white  sheet  which  on  a Daguerreotype  plate  gave 
a white  background,  on  the  collodion  positive  gave  a dull 
thin  deposit,  which  was  far  from  white.  This  satisfied  us 
that  it  was  not  simply  the  effect  of  contrast,  aud  after  some 


reflection  and  a few  experiments  we  learnt  that  it  was  due 
to  the  even  deposit  of  silver  in  development,  and  the  in- 
sufficiency in  the  quantity  of  silver  present  to  give  a dense 
deposit  where  so  much  white  occurred.  The  continuation 
of  development  and  addition  of  a few  drops  of  silver — a 
very  rare  circumstance  in  glass  positive  work — gave  the 
lacking  intensity  to  the  whites  in  the  picture  with  a white 
background,  and  established  the  theory  of  the  cause  to 
which  Mr.  Anderson  has  referred. 

Acorrespondenfrof  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  referring 
to  this  subject,  and  recognizing  this  theory,  suggests  another 
cause  as  possibly  having  some  influence  in  the  matter.  He 
says  : — “ There  is  another  theory,  however,  which  would 
seem  to  account  for  this  difference  in  intensity  on  different 
backgrounds.  On  a dark  ground  the  sitter  is  illuminated 
by  the  direct  rays  only,  which  fall  upon  him  from  the 
skylight,  the  rays  passing  by  and  around  him  being 
absorbed  by  the  background,  giving  a sharp  contrast 
between  the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  model.  On  the 
other  hand,  a light  background  reflects  the  light,  throwing 
the  rays  back  upon  and  around  the  sitter,  giving  a dif- 
fusion of  light  that  softens  the  shadows  and  renders  it  easy 
to  get  a negative  with  much  less  exposure  thau  on  a dark 
ground.” 

That  there  should  be  a considerable  amount  of  light 
reflected  by  a very  light  background  is  only  natural, 
and  that  it  will  have  some  influence  in  producing  a 
general  effect  of  softness,  rather  than  contrast,  there  can 
be  little  doubt ; but  this  effect  must,  we  imagine,  be  very 
slight ; indeed,  so  far  as  the  background  reflects  light  on 
the  figure,  it  is  upon  that  portion  turued  away  from  the 
camera,  and  hence  never  seen  by  the  lens.  The  chief 
mode  in  which,  we  imagine,  a light  background  produces 
softness  and  reduces  exposure  by  the  amount  of  light  it 
reflects,  rather  than  by  its  influence  in  development, 
depends  on  the  general  reflection  of  light  on  the  plate 
which  it  causes,  acting  in  a manner  similar  to  the  general 
exposure  of  the  plate  for  a moment  to  diffused  light, 
which  old  Daguerreotypists  are  familiar  with,  and  is 
analogous  with  the  recently  proposed  methods  of  lining 
the  camera  with  white,  with  a view  to  shorten  exposures 
aud  secure  harmony. 

It  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  the  class  of  pictures 
in  which  the  use  of  light  backgrounds  is  most  imperative- 
vignettes — least  requires  intensity  or  contrast,  but  is 
most  suitably  rendered  by  softness,  delicacy,  and  harmony. 
It  is  also  fortunate  that  when  the  presence  of  much  dark 
drapery  and  small  portions  of  white  or  of  a very  light 
character  occur  in  a subject,  the  operator  has  the  matter 
somewhat  under  control.  By  using  a strong  developer 
he  can  lessen  the  tendency  to  aggregation  of  deposit  on 
the  lights.  The  strong  developer  will  quickly  do  its  work, 
leaving  little  tune  for  aggregation,  and  will,  at  the  same 
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time,  throw  down  on  the  half-shadows  their  full  share  of 
deposit,  and  so  help  to  harmonize  the  tendency,  otherwise 
inevitable,  to  crudeness,  from  excess  of  contrast. 


SPLITTING  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

In  the  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Society  two  or  three 
months  ago,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rents  and  ruptures  to 
which  the  negative  film  was  subject,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  one  very  specific  condition  was  mentioned  as  generally 
preceding  the  hair-like  cracks  in  which  an  actual  division  or 
rent  occurred  in  the  film.  Mr.  Blanchard  stated,  and  his 
experience  was  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  that  these  cracks 
never  occurred  where  a powdery  collodion  had  been  em- 
ployed, their  occurrence  being  confined  to  those  negatives 
produced  by  a horny  contractile  collodion.  On  another 
page  we  publish  some  observations  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  a curious  corroboration  of  this 
view  may  be  found,  although  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
by  a different  series  of  observations.  Mr.  Lea  has  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  the  cracking  of  the  film  is  due  to 
insufficient  permeation  of  the  film  by  the  varnish,  this  in- 
sufficient permeation  being  attributed  to  the  hasty  pouring 
away  of  the  varnish  after  it  has  flooded  the  film,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  has  thoroughly  permeated 
the  collodion,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  glass 
and  thoroughly  eucase  the  film.  It  will  be  seen  at  once, 
assuming  Mr.  Lea’s  explanation  to  be  correct,  how 
it  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Blanchard’s  experience ; and, 
assuming  Mr.  Blanchard’s  view  to  be  correct,  how  it  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Lea’s  observation.  The  horny  con- 
tractile film  would  naturally  repel  the  varnish,  so  that  if 
the  permeation  of  the  resinous  protection  were  a necessary 
condition  of  immunity  from  the  splitting  of  the  film,  the 
use  of  the  horny  contractile  collodion  would  be,  as  well  as 
appear,  an  element  in  producing  the  evil.  The  corrobora- 
tive character  of  the  two  distinct  forms  of  evidence  tending 
to  one  conclusion  is  certainly  striking,  and  worthy  of 
attention  ; and  whilst  it  may  not  always  be  convenient  to 
the  photographer  to  discard  a good  sample  of  collodion, 
giving  fine  negatives,  simply  because  it  is  of  a contractile 
character,  it  is  at  all  times  easy  to  adopt  the  simple 
remedy  suggested  by  -Mr.  Lea,  and  allow  the  film  to  be 
well  permeated  by  the  varnish  before  returning  it  to  the 
bottle.  The  remedy  is  simple,  commends  itself  as  not  ui  - 
natural,  and  is  worth  trying  if  it  in  any  degree  tend  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  this  most  irritating  form  of  annoy- 
ance and  loss. 


APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Some  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  photographers 
to  the  importance  of  establishing  a system  of  apprentice- 
ship in  place  of  the  plan  at  present  generally  prevailing 
in  the  photographic  business.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
under  existing  arrangements  a lad  is  engaged  to  run 
errands,  clean  plates,  and  make  himself  generally  useful. 
Tie  “ picks  up  a little  knowledge  of  photographic  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  issues  as  a full- 
fledged  operator.  lie  has  had  no  previous  education  to 
fit  him  for  the  work  ; possibly  has  no  especial  love  for  the 
art.  or  aptitude  for  its  practice  ; but  it  opens  to  him  a 
means  of  making  a living  less  laborious  and  more  remune- 
rative than  the  majority  of  handicrafts  open  to  him  in  his 
position  iu  life.  lie  is  not  to  blame  for  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  ; but  many  a vexed  employer  has  much 
reason  to  blame  the  system  under  which  he  is  constantly 
liable  to  engage  operators  so  raised.  It  is  the  interest  of 
every  employer,  and  the  interest  of  every  qualified  opera- 
tor, to  aid  iu  the  establishment  of  a system  of  apprentice- 
ship in  which  the  due  service  of  a given  time  to  the  work, 
and  the  due  tuitiou  received,  would  be  practically  guaran- 
teed by  the  indenture  in  the  operator’s  possession.  A 
correspondent,  signing  himself  a “ Scotch  Tuistle,”  has 


some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary,  which  we  reproduce.  He  says : — 

“ That  the  subject  of  assistants  is  of  some  importance 
will  not  be  denied  when  it  is  considered  that  on  assistants — 
masters  expectant — the  future  of  photography  mainly 
depends ; and  it  therefore  behoves  those  who  are  at  pre- 
sent not  only  employers,  but  lovers  of  photography,  to 
consider  how  they  may  best  further  the  art  they  profess. 

“The  method  of  engaging  assistants  at  present  in  vogue 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  So  far  as  1 am  aware,  it  is  very 
seldom  a photographer  apprentices  or  enters  into  any 
agreement  with  those  he  employs  ; consequently,  as  there 
is  no  indenture,  it  very  often  happens  that  after  a boy 
has  been  some  time  in  the  employment  of  one  photographer, 
and  is  just  becoming  useful,  the  offer  of  a slight  increase 
of  salary  by  a rival  photographer — who  thus  hopes  to 
get  his  possibly  more  successful  neighbour’s  ‘ secrets  ’ — 
induces  him  to  leave,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience of  his  master,  and  detriment  to  his  own 
character. 

“ The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  A few  weeks’  trial, 
at  most,  will  enable  the  employer  to  decide  whether  the 
boy  is  likely  to  prove  suitable  or  not.  If  suitable,  let 
the  photographer  engage  or  bind  him  for  a specified 
period,  say  for  five  years — two  in  the  printing  and  three 
in  the  operating-room.  Should  the  lad  during  the  pre- 
liminary trial  prove  unsuitable,  it  is  unquestionably  better 
for  both  that  he  be  dismissed  at  once. 

“ I think  it  would  tend  materially  to  improve  the  status 
of  photography  if  apprentices  had  either  to  pay  a premium, 
or  give  their  services  for  half  the  period  of  apprenticeship 
for  nothing.  This  would  effectually  exclude  those  whom 
necessity,  not  choice,  compels  to  take  whatever  sort  of 
situation  offers  itself  first,  without  any  reference  or  regard 
to  their  inclinations  or  ability,  and  it  would  induce  abetter 
class  of  young  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  profes- 
sion. I think  that  photography  should,  in  this  matter, 
not  be  behind  professions  of  a kindred  nature,  all  of  which, 
I believe,  make  a premium  or  gratuitous  service  for  a 
period  a necessary  part  of  the  arrangement  in  case  of 
apprenticeship. 

“There  is  another  thing  which  militates  against  the 
advancement  of  the  art  in  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned  — 
that  is,  wages.  The  average  salary  of  photographic 
operators  does  not  exceed,  if  indeed  it  equals,  the  wages 
of  an  ordinary  tradesman.  If  it  be  admitted  that,  in 
order  to  become  a successful  photographer,  a certain 
amount  of  technical  education  is  necessary,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  return  for  the  pecuniary  outlay  in- 
curred in  that  education  should  be  something  more  than 
at  present. 

“Of  course  those  palmy  days  wdien  photographers  could 
acquire  a handsome  fortune  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
are,  alas ! things  of  the  past.  Then  employers  could 
easily  afford  to  pay  large  salaries  ; but  if  photography,  as 
some  people  say,  has  seen  its  best  days,  let  us  hope  it  has 
seen  its  worst  also.  The  profits  in  an  ordinary  business 
are  such  as  admit  of  a handsome  remuneration  being 
allowed  to  assistants. 

“The  photographic  busy  season  is  of  short  duration, 
and  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  provide  work  for 
assistants  during  the  long,  dull  months  of  winter ; but  I 
think  a great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  production  of 
transparencies  of  portraits.  The  photographer  could 
easily  find  out  those  of  his  patrons  who  would  be  likely 
to  purchase  such  productions. 

“Then,  again,  the  waste  paper  cuttings  could  be 
collected  and  burned,  the  print  washings  dried  and 
reduced,  negatives  cleaned  and  rearranged ; and  thus  the 
winter  might  be  got  over  without  an  employer  being 
obliged  to  dismiss  any  of  his  staff  of  wrorkers. 

“ The  breaking  of  negatives  is  ever  a sore  point  betweeu 
photographers  and  their  assistants.  IIow  does  it  happen 
to  be  always  the  best  and  most  valuable  negative  that 
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gets  broken?  I think  it  might  be  traced  to  the  same 
reasoning  that  attributes  a superlative  degree  of  goodness 
to  those  children  who  have  ‘ gone  before.’ 

“ In  conclusion : I would  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending to  my  brother  assistants  to  carefully  collect  and 
preserve  all  stray  bits  of  sensitive  paper,  to  remember  to 
‘ salt  the  washings,’  and  to  handle  carefully  all  the  nega- 
tives— in  short,  to  take  an  interest  in  their  work — and 
their  employers  will  not  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
employes , and  all  that  relates  to  their  advancement.’’ 


DEVELOPER  OF  COPPER  AND  PYROGALLIC 
ACID. 

A correspondent  has  been  trying  the  pyro  developer  with 
copper  added  as  used  by  Herr  Lorenz,  and  described  in 
Licht.  He  finds  the  exposure  a little  longer  than  with  iron, 
but  the  negative  is  of  very  good  quality.  We  repeat  Herr 
Lorenz’s  formula  and  remarks  : — 

He  asserts  that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  uniting,  as  it  does,  the  advantages  of  both 
the  iron  and  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  far  surpassing 
the  gelatine  developer  in  intensifying  power,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  produces  a very  soft  picture,  and  is  applicable 
to  every  sort  of  collodion  and  silver  bath,  and  requires  a 
shorter  exposure.  With  this  developer  the  deposition  of 
silver  is  exceedingly  fine,  60  that  the  negatives  thus  pro- 
duced are  adapted  in  a superior  manner  for  the  preparation 
of  enlargements  in  the  solar  camera. 

The  following  solutions  are  prepared  in  separate  bottles : 

a.  — Distilled  water  20  ounces  (fluid) 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  70  grains 

Formic  acid  ...  ...  30  minims 

Alcohol  1 ounce 

b.  — A concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
water  (one  part  of  the  sulphate  in  two  or  three  of  water). 

Immediately  before  proceeding  to  development,  a mixture 
is  made  of  three  drachms  of  the  solution  a and  of  one 
drachm  of  the  solution  b ; a portion  of  this  is  then  poured 
upon  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner.  If  greater  softness  be 
required,  more  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  is  added  ; 
in  the  opposite  case,  more  of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  This 
mixture  will  keep  good  at  the  longest  for  two  hours,  after 
which  it  turns  black  and  is  useless.  In  summer,  if  fogging 
should  set  in,  more  formic  acid  should  be  used  ; whilst  in 
winter  a less  quantity  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  length 
of  exposure  is  three  fourths  of  that  required  by  the  iron 
developer-  A further  advantage  of  this  developer  is  this  : 
it  produces  no  stains  whatever,  even  when  it  should  happen 
to  be  poured  upon  the  plate  quite  unequally. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Oup.  National  Exhibition — A Rapid  Exposing  Shutter — 
Photographing  the  Magnetic  Spectra — Piiotography 
on  Wood. 


Our  National  Exhibition. — We  are  all  excitement  now, 
pending  the  comiug  exhibition  of  our  National  Photo- 
graphic Association.  Not  only  are  we  looking  forward  to 
the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  examining  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  home  and  foreign  co-workers,  with  all 
the  accruing  advantages,  but  we  expect  to  see  here  in  our 
“city  of  brotherly  love”  at  least  one  thousand  photo- 
graphers in  a body.  There  is  something  grand  in  antici- 
pating such  an  event,  and  I assure  you  it  will  be  a fraud 
affair. 

To  bring  it  about,  as  you  will  see  by  the  circulars 
I send  you,  we  have  effected  an  arrangement  for  a reduc- 
tion in  fare  with  about  thirty  of  our  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies,  and  we  have  induced  our  leading  hob  Is 
also  to  make  special  preparations  for  us,  and  reduce  their 


rates.  When  these  photographers  meet  here,  you  can 
witness  one  of  the  most  respectable  looking  and  best 
behaved  assemblages  of  men  that  you  can  get  together 
from  any  other  profession,  except,  perhaps,  the  clergy.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  this  fact  last  year,  and  felt  proud 
of  my  associates  as  a body.  Photographers  generally  are 
considered  as  belonging  to  rather  the  lower  class  (then, 
according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  they  would  be  ahead  of  their 
race  generally)  of  beings,  but  I have  seen  congregations 
of  lawyers,  dentists,  and  so  on,  in  conventions,  and  I will 
put  in  the  appearance  of  our  craft  against  any  of  them. 

Well,  when  we  get  our  fraternity  here,  in  addition  to 
the  routine  business  of  our  Association,  we  are  to  have 
papers  read  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  artists,  demon- 
strations in  lighting  and  posing  on  the  black  board,  actual 
models  of  skylights  on  a large  scale,  to  be  explained  and 
worked  by  some  of  our  most  skilful  posers,  discussions  on 
practical  topics,  lectures  on  light  by  Professor  Henry 
Morton,  lantern  exhibitions,  and  so  on,  all  to  have  a 
practical  turn,  in  order  to  send  home  those  who  visit  us 
full  of  information  that  will  brace  them  up  for  another 
year’s  work  and  strife  after  elevation,  improvement,  and 
success. 

I am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  to  have  some  English 
visitors,  and  they  will  be  welcomed.  I shall  keep  you 
fully  posted  on  our  proceedings. 

A Rapid.  Exposing  Shutter. — Among  the  many  devices 
for  securing  an  instantaneous  exposure,  the  one  I am 
about  to  describe  may  be  new  to  you.  It  was  contrived 
by  Professor  Fairman  Rogers,  of  this  city.  I have  not 
tried  it,  but  have  examined  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
practical.  The  principle  is  a very  simple  one,  being 
similar  to  that  of  a Venetian  shutter.  The  frame  is  made 
of  brass,  on  which  are  placed  four  rotating  slats,  geared 
at  one  end  by  toothed  wheels,  so  as  to  turu  accurately 
together  ; on  the  opposite  side  is  a cord  wound  around  and 
fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  lower  slat  only,  and  extending 
to  a spring  at  the  upper  part  of  the  frame ; at  the  lower 
edge  is  the  trigger.  A small  piece  of  wood  is  cut  to  fit 
exactly  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  brass  frame  with  the 
slats  attached  is  screwed  to  it.  The  focussing  is  done  by 
opening  the  slats  and  allowing  the  light  to  enter  the 
camera.  When  a rapid  exposure  is  required,  draw  down 
the  cord,  which  will  cause  the  spring  to  bend,  and  when 
the  slats  are  entirely  closed,  the  trigger  will  catch  upon 
the  lowest  one,  holding  them  all  in  position.  The  sensi- 
tive plate  is  placed  in  the  camera,  the  dark-slide  drawn, 
and,  at  the  desired  moment,  the  trigger  is  touched,  the 
position  of  the  slats  changed,  the  light  passes  into  the 
camera  for  au  instant,  and  they  close  again,  being  held  in 
position  by  the  spring  on  the  top,  drawing  the  cord  tight 
and  preventing  the  slats  falling  back,  and  light  again 
entering  the  camera. 

Professor  Rogers  has  made  several  experiments  with 
this  shutter,  and  has,  so  far,  been  pleased  with  its  success. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  during  exposure  lines  would 
appear  upon  the  plate  corresponding  to  the  four  slats 
revolving  before  the  lens,  but  such  is  not  the  case : the 
slats  are  made  of  very  thin  brass,  turn  with  great  rapidity, 
and  are  not  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  Professor  Rogers, 
after  some  consideration,  selected  this  form  of  shutter  for 
the  express  purpose  of  photographing  horses  when  in  rapid 
motion. 

Photographing  the  Magnetic  Spectra. — Prof.  Afred  M. 
Mayer,  of  the  Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania,  has  recently 
succeeded  in  photographing  some  admirable  specimens  of 
the  magnetic  spectra,  and  I send  you  some  copies  from  his 
negatives.  You  will  observe  that  they  are  exquisitely  sharp, 
and  show  some  very  beautiful  shapes.  It  required  no 
amount  of  skill  and  ingenuity  to  study  out  a way  of  fixing 
these  spectra,  and,  as  Prof.  Mayer  has  given  me  his  method 
in  detail,  I take  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  you  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  experimenting  in  that  direction.* 

* We  publish  the  details  cm  another  page. 
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Prof.  Mayer  is  making  some  further  very  interesting 
experiments  in  this  direction,  of  the  result  of  which  I will 
duly  apprise  you. 

Photography  on  Wood.— I send  you  a formula  for  printing 
on  wood,  which  seems  very  simple,  and  the  results  are  much 
finer  than  anything  that  I have  tried,  which  comes  to  me 
from  a correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Homan,  New  Haven. 
He  says : — 

“ The  process  may  be  old,  but  I have  never  seen  it  pub- 
lished. It  is  new  with  me,  and  thinking  it  may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  your  readers,  I send  it  to  you.  Beat  the  white 
of  one  egg  with  an  equal  amount  of  water,  making  about 
two  ounces  ; add  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
filter.  Moisten  the  block  with  water;  whiten  it  with  flake 
white,  rubbed  up  with  water,  or  the  enamel  from  a card  will 
do  ; brush  it  smooth  as  it  dries;  when  dry,  flow  on  the  salted 
albumen;  spread  it  over  the  block  with  a piece  of  glass, 
drain,  and  dry  ; make  a little  wall  around  the  block  with  a 
roll  of  wax.  Now  pour  on  the  silver  solution,  and  spread 
with  a glass  (silver  the  same  as  for  paper),  drain,  dry,  and 
fume  it ; after  which  it  will  be  ready  for  printing.  Print 
the  same  as  a porcelain ; tone  with  weak  gold ; fix  with 
hypo. 

“ I use  a home-made  printing  frame  ; I find  it  very  handy 
for  porcelain  printing,  and  many  other  things.  I take  an 
ordinary  8 by  10  frame,  and  fasten  a glass  at  the  bottom. 
I fasten  the  glass  in  the  printing  frame  with  two  little 
wedges  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  glass.  They  hold  it  very 


firm,  and  are  easily  taken  out  when  you  wish  to  use  the 
frame  for  other  kinds  of  printiug.  On  the  top  I fix  a 
triangular-shaped  piece  of  wood  with  hinges,  making  the 
point  come  at  the  middle  of  the  frame,  screwing  a strip  of 
brass  across  the  joint  for  a spring.  I fasten  the  block  under- 
neath with  wax,  so  it  can  be  taken  off.  Wh  n you  wisti 
to  print  a block  of  wood,  stick  the  uegative  on  the  plain 
glass  with  wax  at  the  coiners.  For  priuting  on  wood  it 
is  often  necessary  to  use  a reversed  negative,  which  I get 
by  first  making  a ferrotype,  and  whiten  it  with  mercury, 
then  make  r.  negative  from  it.”  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


A GOOD  NEGATIVE  PROCESS  FOR  DRY 
PLATES. 

BT  WILLIAM  BLAIR.* 

II.— Exposure. 

After  the  plate  is  coate  1 with  the  gum  and  sugar  solution 
already  mentioned,  and  dried,  Mr.  Adams  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  exposure  of  these  plates ; — Ex- 
pose in  a good  light  about  twice  the  time  for  wet  collodion  i 
with  a six-inch  stereoscopic  lens,  and  three  times  that  of  * 
wet  collodion  (or  thereby)  with  larger  lenses  ; and  with  I 
badly  lighted  subjects,  or  where  dark  greens,  &e.,  form  1 
part  of  the  prospect,  the  exposure  should  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  hold 
that  there  is  a uniform  ratio  of  sensitiveness  between  wet 
and  dry  plates,  independent  of  the  amount  or  quality  of 

— — — - 

* Continued  from  p.257. 


the  light,  but  that  this  ratio  vai'ies  with  the  same  plates 
very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  light ; and  he 
believes  that  many  blunders  are  committed  through  want 
of  sufficient  attention  to  this. 


III.— Development. 

We  now  come  to  the  stage  of  development.  From  his 
instructions  to  me,  Mr.  Adams  evidently  pays  careful 
attention  to  the  minutim  of  manipulation  at  all  stages,  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  grand  secret  of  most  of  our  successful 
operators.  I have  curtailed  some  of  his  directions,  but 
without  omitting,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  anything 
essential.  I will  now,  however,  give  his  method  of  deve- 
lopment very  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

The  plate  having  been  exposed,  it  is  now  plunged  into  a 
dish  of  clean  water.  He  prefers  this  to  running  water 
over  it,  because  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  evenly 
wetted,  otherwise,  like  dipping  a collodion  plate  unstea  lily 
into  a nitrate  bath,  it  is  apt  to  be  marked. 

Mix  and  have  ready  the  following  solutions  : — 

No.  1. 


Water  

Liquor  ammonia 

No.  2. 

Pyrogallic  acid  

Acetic  acid 

Water  


...  2 ounces 
...  10  drops 

...  1 drachm 

...  1 ounce 
...  20  ounces 


Take  the  plate  which  has  been  steeped,  and  wash  gently 
under  a tap  or  jug,  then  pour  over  it  the  following: — 

Pyrogallic  acid  1 grain 

Water  1 ounce 

Mixture  No.  1 2 drops 

For  this  solution  Mr.  Adams  prefers  to  keep  the  pyro  in 
the  dry  state,  and  mix  only  for  the  occasion.  He  adds 
the  pyro  to  the  water  and  stirs,  then  adds  the  ammonia 
and  stirs  again,  just  before  pouring  it  over  the  plate.  A 
little  more  or  less  pyro  makes  no  material  difference.  The 
image  should  appear  in  about  one  minute,  and  is  a faint 
one.  When  the  details  are  out  he  washes  off,  aud  takes 
the  mixture  No.  2,  to  which  he  adds  one  drop  of  silver 
solution  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  pour  this  on  aud  off 
the  plate  for  a short  time.  The  image  soon  appears 
stronger,  and  if  it  looks  in  any  degree  over-exposed,  he  adds 
a drop  or  two  more  of  the  silver,  but  if  under-exposed, 
more  of  the  pyro.  These  plates  take  some  time  to 
strengthen  to  the  requisite  density,  but  are  thoroughly 
under  control.  Lastly,  he  fixes  with  hypo. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  it  takes  to  mention  these 
details,  the  whole  manipulation  is  quite  simple,  and  Mr. 
Adams  assures  me  that  the  results  in  his  hands  are  so  like 
those  of  wet  plates,  that  several  professional  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  had  shown  them  would  scarcely  believe  that 
they  svere  the  product  of  a dry  process,  lie  also  informs 
inc  that  some  of  his  friends  have  succeeded  as  well  with 
this  process  as  he  has  done  himself,  and  have  tested  it 
with  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter  ; all  which  I can  well’oelieve  from  some  of  his  plates 
which  I have  myself  developed.  But  of  this  more  anon. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  always  adhere  rigidly  to  the  above 
details  of  development,  but  sometimes  prefers  to  bring 
out  the  details  with  plain  pyro , and  this  he  rather  seems  to 
recommend  as  the  safest  course ; but  1 confess  1 felt  it 
rather  trying  to  my  patience. 

Mr.  Adams  ascribes  the  extraordinary  keeping  properties 
of  these  plates  to  the  thick  layer  of  gum,  &c.,  with  which 
they  are  coated,  acting  as  a protecting  varnish  ; but  I 
rather  think  that  in  order  to  enjoy  this  advantage  they 
must  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Having  given  all  these  particulars  of  Mr.  Adams’  process, 
I must  now  give  my  own  experience  in  the  matter ; and 
here  I may  begin  by  stating  that  my  first  attempts  with 
the  process  were  very  unaccountable  failures.  My  collo- 
dion was,  probably,  more  charged  with  bromide  than  Mr. 
Adams’,  and  my  bath  a little  stronger:  but  these  could 
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scarcely  account  for  my  inability  to  get  even  a trace  of  an 
image.  I can  only  now  conjecture  that  I may  have  made 
my  preservative  too  alkaline,  or,  perhaps  more  probably, 
failed  in  sufficiently  softening  or  washing  off  my  gum  coat- 
ing previous  to  development.  Having  acquainted  Mr. 
Adams  of  my  dilemma,  he  promised  to  send  me  some  of 
his  own  plates  for  trial,  which  he  did,  and  I succeeded 
with  those  perfectly,  only  spoiling  the  first  two  with  pin- 
holes, from  not  carefully  brushing  the  dust  off  them,  which 
I ought  to  have  attended  to  after  they  had  undergone 
such  a long  journey.  My  principal  difficulty  at  first  arose 
from  the  weakness  of  the  image  brought  up  by  the  alkaline 
developer.  I had  a tendency  to  push  the  image  too  far 
at  this  stage,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  plate ; but  I succeeded  better  with  each  plate  as  I 
went  on.  I found,  however,  though  the  result  when  well 
managed  was  excellent,  that  the  development  was  slow, 
and  the  paleness  of  the  first  image  created  some  little 
difficulty  in  examining  it  in  the  dark  room.  But  these 
were  comparatively  small  difficulties,  and  easily  got  over 
by  greater  familiarity  with  the  process,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a very  fine  one. 

I come  now,  however,  to  mention  an  improvement  upon 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  sensitiveness  is  increased,  the  deve- 
lopment proceeds  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  alkaline 
image  brought  up  is  strongly  marked  and  distinctly  visible, 
needing  very  little  strengthening,  and  the  resulting  nega- 
tive is  of  that  sparkling  character  that  its  beauty  as  a 
negative,  if  managed  with  ordinary  care,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, in  my  humble  opinion,  by  any  known  process. 

Having  failed  in  my  first  attempts,  as  already  stated, 
with  Mr.  Adams’  preservative  as  prepared  by  myself,  and 
not  caring  to  persevere  farther  in  that  direction  till  his 
own  plates  came  to  hand,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I had  a 
small  quantity  of  tannic  acid  solution  "lying  past,  which  I 
had  previously  been  using  (strength  about  10  grains  to  the 
ounce),  and  which  was  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
alkaline  gum  solution  which  I had  on  hand,  that  I should 
mix  these  together,  and  operate,  as  is  often  done,  with 
tannin  alone,  and  always  with  albumen,  viz.,  by  pouring  off 
and  on  for  some  time,  and  then  washing  off  the  solution 
altogether.  I argued  that  if  the  gum  should  thus  be 
entirely  washed  away,  the  tannin  would  still  leave  its  effect, 
and  I would  thus  secure  a picture  of  some  kind.  1 mixed 
the  tannin  and  alkaline  gum  solutions  accordingly.  Both 
were  previously  of  a pale  sherry  colour,  but  on  mixing 
they  at  once  assumed  a deep  brown  colour,  resembling 
porter  or  strong  coffee,  showing  that  some  chemical  change 
had  taken  place.  With  this  I operated  as  I have  indicated, 
and  the  result  pleasingly  surprised  me.  I had  to  shorten 
my  exposures  very  much ; and  yet,  under  the  alkaline  deve- 
loper, the  image  flashed  up  very  fast,  the  whole  details 
were  distinctly  visible  as  they  came  out,  and  a few  sweeps 
with  acid  pyro  and  a little  silver  was  all  that  was  required 
for  intensification.  The  finished  negatives  presented  the 
rich  blooming  tones  which  I have  already  described. 

Having,  of  course,  commuuicatcd  these  results  to  Mr. 
Adams,  he  repeated  my  experiments,  and  tested  the  plates 
against  his  own  more  particularly  than  I had  done,  and 
his  report  was  highly  favourable.  He  says,  “ This  being 
a wet  day,  I stayed  at  home,  and  prepared  plates,  some 
my  old  way,  and  some  yours.  They  were  all  made  in  the 
same  bath,  and  with  the  same  collodion.”  The  weather 
having  soon  cleared  up,  he  then  goe3  on  to  say,  “ I ex- 
posed two  plates  (stereos)  ; the  first  half  of  each  plate  had 
twenty-five  seconds,  the  last  forty  seconds.  They  were 
all  developed  with  alkaline  pyro.  The  first  half  of  my  old 
process  plate  was  under-exposed.  Perhaps,  with  care,  I 
could  have  forced  it  up,  but  it  would  have  taken  more  time 
than  I cared  to  devote  to  it.  The  second  half  was  a very 
good  negative.  The  first  half  of  yours  was  fully  exposed, 
and  an  exceedingly  clean  and  perfect  negative.  The 
second  half  was  so  much  over-exposed  that  it  was  useless. 
Therefore  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tannin 


makes  the  plate  more  sensitive.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I like  the  process.  It  is  a grand  thi-  g to  have  the 
surface  gum  washed  off,  as  the  film  dries  with  such  a 
beautiful  glossy  surface.  If  these  plates  will  keep — and  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not — I shall  use  no  other.” 

1 have  still  a later  report  from  Mr.  Adams,  confirming 
the  above,  and  stating  that  he  has  some  large  orders  for 
negatives  this  season  which  he  has  resolved  to  execute  by 
this  process.  On  my  own  first  trials  of  this  process,  I 
was  somewhat  annoyed  by  blisters  getting  up  on  the  film, 
especially  after  fixing  with  the  hypo,  and  sometimes  before ; 
but  I got  quit  of  these  by  slightly  diluting  my  collodion. 
Mr.  Adams  tells  me  that  one  day  he  had  the  same  trouble, 
but  found  he  had  omitted  the  sugar  in  his  preservative, 
on  adding  which  everything  went  right.  He  also  mentions, 
in  a still  more  recent  note  to  me,  that  on  making  up  his 
present  mixture  of  alkaline  gum  and  tannin,  it  assumed  a 
dark  bluish  green  tint,  but  that  it  works  well  notwith- 
standing. 

Having  now  given  the  main  particulars  of  the  process, 
there  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention  before  concluding. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  materials 
mentioned  in  the  above  preservative  can  be  dispensed  with 
without  affecting  the  quality  of  the  plate,  and  the  one 
must  not  be  allowed  too  far  to  overpower  the  other.  I 
tried  a considerable  increase  of  the  sugar,  and  got  the 
negatives  spotted.  I have  also  tried  alkaline  tannin  with- 
out the  gum  and  sugar,  and  found  it  much  inferior  in 
sensitiveness.  I am  satisfied  that  even  after  a good  wash- 
ing a considerable  trace  of  the  gum  as  well  as  the  tannin 
remains  in  the  film,  and  that  these,  together  with  the 
J effects  of  the  ammonia  on  the  sensitive  salts,  all  contribute 
to  the  general  good  result.  The  film  swells  with  great 
force  and  becomes  exceedingly  porous  under  the  power 
of  this  preservative,  so  much  so  that  it  must  be  held  to  the 
glass  by  a preliminary  coating  of  albumen  or  some  other 
substance,  to  produce  a satisfactory  picture.  I tried  one 
plate  with  a mere  edging  of  albumen,  and  found  on  the 
application  and  washing  off  of  the  preservative  that  the 
wet  film  rose  from  the  plate,  the  water  gathered  in  large 
quantities  and  run  in  waves  from  side  to  side  under  it,  and 
had  to  be  let  out  at  a corner.  This  was  before  the  plate 
had  ever  been  dried.  When  I came  to  develop  this  plate 
after  exposure,  I expected  the  film  to  spring  up  again  as 
before,  in  which  case  the  developer  would  have  got  between 
it  and  the  glass ; but  it  did  not  do  so.  Evidently  sufficient 
gum  had  been  washed  through  the  film  to  enable  it  to 
retain  its  hold.  There  were  some  under  markings,  how- 
ever, which  I could  only  account  for  by  the  imprisonment 
of  some  of  the  first  washing  water  and  chemicals  being 
retained  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  whereby  the  negative 
was  somewhat  deteriorated. 

The  preliminary  coating  of  albumen  should  be  very  thin, 
and  the  collodion  also  had  as  well  be  as  much  diluted  as 
it  will  bear  consistently  with  having  sufficient  body  to  get 
depth  of  tone  in  the  negative.  If  either  of  these  are  laid 
on  too  thick,  the  chances  are  that  blisters  will  spring  up 
on  washing  off  the  preservative,  and  also  again  during 
development,  or  in  the  last  washing  after  fixation.  If,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plate,  none  of  these  blisters  show 
themselves  in  the  course  of  washing  away  the  preservative, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  their  arising  at  any  future 
stage,  at  least,  if  the  development  is  carried  through  with 
a moderate  degree  of  speed.  Tedious  developments  are 
generally  hazardous  at  any  rate,  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  avoided. 

For  some  lime,  notwithstanding  the  many  instructions 
that  have  been  given,  I found  it  an  irksome  business  to 
give  large  plates  the  necessary  preliminary  coating  with 
albumen.  With  small  plates  I managed  this  easily  enough 
by  breathing  heavily  on  them,  and  coating  them  imme- 
diately, but  in  hot  weather  the  breath  evaporates  so 
quickly  that  even  this  is  not  easily  managed.  I now  fill  a 
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broad  flat  disli  with  very  hot  water,  and  hold  the  cleaned 
plate  horizontally  over  it  for  a few  seconds ; the  under 
surface  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a “ sweat  ” from  the 
vapour.  The  plate  is  then  turned  up,  and  the  albumen 
immediately  poured  upon  it.  It  flows  at  once  from  end 
to  end  like  collodion,  and  is  ruri  off  at  a corner,  and  the 
plate  set  up  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  and  dry.  A dozen 
large  or  small  plates  can  thus  be  easily  albumefiized  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  drying  should  not  be  hastened  artifici- 
ally, but  time  should  be  given  to  dry  spontaneously,  when 
the  plates  will  be  found  to  have  a very  perfect  surface, 
and  free  from  markings  if  the  blotting-paper  has  been 
clean. 


STOCK  SOLUTION  FOR  IRON  DEVELOPERS. 

BY  R.  TUDOR  WILLIAMS. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  developers,  which  induces 
me  to  offer  the  following  formula,  although  I am  quite  of 
opinion  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  with  any 
of  the  many  formulas  now  recommended  ; but  I think  all 
who  will  give  this  modification  of  Mr.  S.  Fry’s  and  that  of 
Mr.  Carl  Meinerth’s  formula  a trial,  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  developers  any  photo- 
grapher can  use  who  is  called  upon  to  work  any  or  every 
class  of  subject  at  a moment’s  notice  ; indeed,  1 have  used 
it  on  all  classes  of  subjects,  under  alt  conditions  of  light, 
with  great  success,  for  years,  and  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  I have  required  to  alter  this  form  except  to  dilute  to 
suit  light,  subject,  &c.  After  careful  comparative  trials 
of  other  formulas,  1 find  no  others  work  with  such  certainty 
and  give  the  same  exquisite  bloom  to  the  negative  as  this.  ' 
The  colour  somewhat  resembles  some  of  those  fine  old 
negatives  that  so  delighted  the  earliest  workers  of  wet 
collodion  in  the  days  of  pyro  development.  The  following 
are  stock  solutions : — 

In  bottle  No.  1 make  a saturated  solution  of  [proto-  j 
sulphate  of  iron  in  hot  water. 

In  bottle  No.  2 make  a saturated  solution  of  ammonia 
sulphate  of  iron  in  hot  water. 

Both  the  solutions  must  be  allowed  to  get  quite  cold 
before  they  are  used.  The  deposited  crystals  will,  of 
course,  be  used  at  the  next  time  of  making  these  stock 
solutions. 

In  bottle  No.  3 make  a solution  of — 

Gelatine  (Nelson’s)  ...  ...  ...  CO  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  1 ounce 

Water G ounces 


1 £ ounces 


To  make  the  developer,  pour  from  — 

Bottle  No.  1,  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron 

Bottle  No.  2,  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monia sulphate  of  iron 
Water  ... 

Glacial  acetic  acid  (in  winter) 

,,  (in  summer) 

Bottle  No.  3,  gelatine  solution 

This  developer  generally  flows  evenly  over  the  plate, 
but,  if  necessary,  alcohol  may  be  added. 

If  the  negative  requires  intensity,  I generally  do  it  before 
fixing  with  acid,  pyro,  and  silver. 


n 

10 

1 

2 

2 


ounce 

0UUCC3 

drachms 


THE  BETTINI  DEVELOPER* 

The  qualities  of  this  developer  may  be  summed  as  fol- 
lows: — It  imparts  extreme  softness  and  delicacy  to  the 
negative  ; it  acts  gently,  and  doc3  not  too  rapidly 
precipitate  metallic  silver  upon  those  parts  of  the  plate 
which  have  been  impressed  by  light;  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, give  abrupt  contrasts,  and  its  action  is  very  much 
under  the  actual  control  of  the  operator,  so  that  a result 


suitable  to  his  taste,  and  to  the  character  of  the  object 
reproduced,  may  be  secured. 

1’he  manner  of  preparing  this  developer  is  to  mix  ac- 
cording to  the  following  recipe,  viz.  : — 


Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  copper 

Sugar  

Glacial  acetic  acid 
Rain  water 


0 grammes 
2 „ 

1 gramme 

1 cub.  cent. 
100  cub.  cents. 


"When  the  salts  have  been  properly  dissolved,  and  the 
remaining  compounds  added,  the  solution  should  be  care- 
fully filtered.  If,  after  development  of  the  plate,  the 
application  of  an  intensifier  is  considered  desirable,  the 
solution  following  may  be  used ; but  in  this  case  the  nega- 
tive should  not  previously  be  washed,  but  the  developer 
merely  drained  off,  and  the  intensifier  afterwards  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. 

The  intensifier  is  made  up  of — 

N itrate  of  silver  4 grammes 

Alcohol  ...  • 1 cub.  cent. 

Distilled  water  100  cub.  cents. 

Filter  the  solution  of  silver  before  the  alcohol  i3  added. 
After  applying  the  intensifier  to  the  plate  two  or  three 
times,  return  again  to  the  developer,  and  continue  to  ope- 
rate in  this  manner  until  the  requisite  amount  of  vigour  t 
has  been  attained. 

♦- 


SPLITTING  OF  THE  FILM. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  on  the  subject  of 
the  honeycomb  cracking  of  negatives.  The  use  of  bad 
varnish  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  causes,  but  then  the 
question  arises  : why,  out  of  a series  of  negatives  made  at 
the  same  time,  varnished  all  together  with  one  and  the  same 
varnish,  and  exposed  subsequently  to  identical  influences, 
do  some  crack  and  some  resist  ? 

I think  I can,  perhaps,  offer  a solution  to  this  vexed 
question.  Of  course  it  is  neither  the  collodion,  nor  the 
character  of  the  varnish,  nor  the  casual  production  of  acetic 
ether,  otherwise  all  the  negatives  ought  to  split  alike. 

In  varnishing,  it  is  the  commonest  of  all  faults  to  leave 
the  varnish  for  too  short  a time  upon  the  film.  Varnish 
does  not  instantly  soak  through  a dry  hard  collodion 
stratum,  and  if  the  negative  is  to  be  effectually  protected, 
we  need  a perfect  permeation  ; we  want  the  entire  surface  cf 
the  glass  itself  to  be  wetted  by  the  varnish,  so  that  the  film 
may  be  perfectly  encased  by  it,  and  so  that  the  adhesion 
of  the  varnish  to  the  glass  may  be  perfect. 

If,  then,  the  varnish  is  left  for  an  insufficient  time  upon 
the  plate,  and  then  all  is  poured  off  that  will  flow  away, 
the  collodion  has  not  been  properly  soaked,  and  continues 
its  absorbent  action  after  the  pouring  off  operation.  If,  in 
this  absorption,  the  varnish  is  drawn  from  the  exterior 
surface,  the  varnish  will  dry  dead,  and  this  is  one  very 
common  causeof  this  trouble.  If  it  is  drawn  from  underneath, 
there  is  not  a sufficiency  left  between  the  film  and  the  glass, 
and  thus  the  foundation  for  future  cracking  is  prepared. 

For  these  reasons,  in  giving  directions  for  varnishing,  I 
have  always  recommended  to  let  ten  or  twelve  seconds 
elapse  after  the  plate  is  completely  covered,  and  before 
commencing  to  pour  off.  By  taking  this  precaution,  and 
using  good  varnish,  I have  had  a complete  exemption  from 
the  cracking  trouble,  which  has  never  affected  a single  one 
of  my  negatives. 


TIIE  CAUSE  OF  PINHOLES  IN  NEGATIVES  NOT 
THE  BATH  SOLUTION. 

BY  S.  M.  ROBINSON. f 

Within  the  last  month  our  worthy  aud  esteemed  friend, 
•T.  W.  Black,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a bath  so  different 

* Philadelphia  Photographer, 
i Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Asso:ia‘ion. 


* Bulletin  Beige. 
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from  anything  ever  before  used,  that  I present  a paper  on 
the  ordinary  bath  with  much  timidity,  as  being  nothing 
new. 

I will  call  this  my  experience.  That  the  bath  has  been 
accused  of  too  many  shortcomings  is  my  belief.  That  is, 
the  negative  depends  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  bath  ; 
that  the  pinholes,  linings,  and  the  many  defects  we  see  in 
the  negatives  are  the  fault  of  the  silver  solution. 

The  precipitation  of  iodide  I would  call  particular  atten- 
tion to.  O’Neil  says  when  the  bath  is  at  50,  and  shows  an 
excess  of  iodide,  it  should  be  precipitated.  I thiuk  the 
bath  will  never  show  excess  of  iodide  at  that  strength.  As 
40  to  45  is  the  strength  used,  50  grains  would  show  pin- 
holes from  lack  rather  than  an  excess. 

InF.  Guttekunst’s  gallery,  712,  Arch  Street,  I had  entire 
charge  of  the  dark  room  from  September  last  to  March. 
We  had  three  baths  in  constant  use,  one  holding  four 
gallons,  the  others  two  gallons  each.  I cannot  tell  the 
number  of  plates  dipped,  but  it  was  necessary  to  boil  the 
small  ones  every  other  night,  and  the  large  one  at  least 
once  a week.  The  iodide  was  never  precipitated  during 
that  time. 

It  is  a mistaken  idea,  excess  of  iodide  in  a bath.  I 
claim  it  is  not  possible  when  it  is  kept  up  to  the 
original  or  proper  strength,  and  that  pinholes  “ from  excess 
of  iodide  ” are  only  the  surest  indication  of  weakness.  In 
this  condition  of  the  bath  it  is  recommended  by  some  to 
add  one -third  water,  filter,  boil  if  necessary,  add  silver  to 
make  it  the  proper  strength  again.  The  result  is  hard 
negatives;  the  film  will  be  blue,  and,  of  course,  lack  sensi- 
tiveness. The  iodide  which  should  be  in  the  bath  is  taken 
from  the  collodion  until  the  proper  quantity  is  again 
replaced. 

So  long  as  the  bath  is  up  to  strength  and  free  from 
alcohol  and  ether  (absorbed  from  the  Cjllodion)  it  will 
make  good  negatives.  The  more  quiet  the  bath  is  kept 
the  better.  Too  much  fixing  makes  matters  worse.  If  a 
bath  needs  filtering  every  night,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
holder  or  of  the  careles;  operator.  The  remedy  suggests 
itself. 

My  theory  is,  have  a proper  vessel  for  holding  the  solu- 
tion ; use  pure  water  and  silver,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
iodide  ; a drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  ; then,  with  care,  you 
bid  defiance  to  pinholes  and  the  many  other  faults  the 
bath  is  blamed  for.  You  will  now  ask,  does  your  bath 
never  get  out  of  order?  Are  you  able  to  make  negatives 
in  the  same  bath  continually  without  faults  ? I answer, 
no.  After  a time,  like  our  own  system  that  has  been  over- 
taxed, it  will  give  out.  The  bath  will  become  acid,  and 
foreign  matter  will  get  into  it.  Then  it  mutt  be  neutralized, 
boiled,  and  set  in  the  sun  for  a number  of  days,  when  it 
will  separate,  and  the  deleterious  matter  will  go  to  the 
bottom.  Filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  work  again. 

The  best  thing  I have  ever  used  for  neutralizing  is 
cyanide  of  silver.  It  it  what  a blue  pill  is  to  a torpid 
liver.  It  cleanses  thoroughly. 


INTENSIFYING  BY  LIGHT. 

Referring  to  the  method  of  exposing  an  unfixed  negative 
to  sunlight  as  a means  of  intensifying,  to  which  wc  re- 
cently referred  as  practised  in  Mr.  Blanchard’s  studio,  a 
correspondent  (Mr.  Archer  Clarke)  sends  some  details  of 
experiments  in  the  same  direction.  lie  finds  that  con- 
siderable latitude  iu  the  extent  to  which  previous  wash- 
ing is  necessary  is  perceptible,  and  that  the  results  are 
perfectly  satisfactory.  We  subjoin  his  brief  note  of 
experiments  : — 

‘‘  No.  1.—  Plate  exposed  and  developed  as  usual,  washed 
and  brought  into  bright  light,  it  darkened ; but  when 
fixel  the  shadows  were  quite  clear. 

“ No.  2. — Plate  exposed  and  developed,  but  not  washed, 
was  taken  into  the  light ; it  darkened  more  than  the 


other.  Was  washed  in  dark  room,  and  fixed;  shadows  quite 
clear. 

“ No.  3. — Plate  exposed,  and,  whilst  developing,  door  of 
dark  room  opened,  and  developing  continued  in  bright 
sunlight.  It  was  washed,  and  then  placed  against  a bottle 
to  dry,  still  in  the  sunlight ; when  dry,  returned  to  dark 
room ; wetted  the  negative,  and  fixed  it,  dried  in  the  sun- 
light as  before,  and  printed  from.  It  was  unvarnished, 
and  not  strengthened ; and  although  it  was  thus  exposed 
to  light,  the  shadows  were  quite  clear,  and  the  half-tone 
good ; the  density  quite  sufficient  for  a carte  de-visitc, 
and  more  than  was  needed  for  a vignette,  if  plenty  of 
tone  is  desired.  A print  is  sent  for  the  Editor’s  satis- 
faction.” 

o 

CARE  OF  THE  COLLODION* 

Collodion  forms  the  basis  of  the  photographic  negative 
pictures ; it  is  for  the  photographer  of  more  importance 
than  the  paper  for  the  draughtsman.  It  not  only  acts 
mechanically  by  fixing  the  sensitive  film  to  the  glass,  but 
also  chemically  by  containing  besides  the  indifferent  pyroxy- 
line  a whole  line  of  products  of  disintegration,  which  have 
a material  influence  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  film.  The  care  of  the  collodion  i‘,  consequently, 
of  much  importance  for  the  photographer  who  desires  to 
secure  equal  results  always. 

The  changes  which  iodized  collodions  suffer  manifest 
themselves  by  a change  of  colour,  first  yellow  and  then 
red,  and  by  a decrease  of  sensitiveness.  In  these  changes 
free  iodide,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  collodion, 
separates  from  the  liquid,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
free  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  which  will  impair  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate.  The  salts  of  cadmium  have  the  least 
tendency  to  turning  the  collodion  red,  while  the  salts  of 
ammonium  have  the  greatest.  While  the  collodion  turns 
red,  it  becomes  more  fluid,  and  finally  so  limpid  that  it 
does  not  secure  a homogeneous  or  tenacious  film.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  shake  collodion  which  has  turned 
red,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  respectively  with  metallic 
cadmium,  and  to  let  it  settle.  These  bodies  will  absorb 
the  iodine  and  restore  the  bright  colour  of  the  collodion, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  plates  will  have  a tendency  to 
fogginess,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
alkaline  salts,  which  are  partially  soluble  in  collodion ; 
for  instance,  Cd  I and  Cd  O.  It  is  much  more  preferable 
to  mix  the  red  collodion  with  cadmium  collodion.  The 
latter  will  remain  white  for  months.  It  is  somewhat  thick, 
and  by  mixing  it  with  red  collodion  we  will  get  the 
desired  consistency  and  colour  very  often.  Any  one  who 
works  with  cadmium  collodion  exclusively  will  very  seldom 
or  never  complain  about  red  collodion.  For  other  mixtures 
which  have  a tendency  to  turning  red  it  is  recommended 
to  preserve  the  plain  collodion  and  the  iodizer  separately. 
In  this  case  the  fluids  are  mixed  in  such  quantities  as 
experience  has  taught  will  be  consumed  in  a short  space 
of  time. 

Besides  the  disengagement  of  iodine  a change  in  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  and  ether  takes  place,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  impurities,  such  as  dust,  &c.  The  excess  of 
collodion  which  has  been  poured  on  the  plate  is  generally 
returned  to  the  bottle.  But  this  excess  has  lost  a part  of 
its  dissolving  media  by  evaporation,  and  of  course  more  of 
the  fugitive  ether  than  of  the  less  fugitive  alcohol.  Hence, 
what  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle  is  thicker  and  richer 
in  alcohol.  With  very  careful  management  this  does  not 
matter  much ; under  favourable  circumstances  a bottle  of 
collodion  can  be  used  all  but  a very  small  remnant.  And  if 
this  remnant  should  be  too  thick,  it  should  be  diluted  with 

or  J of  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  to  five  parts 
ether.  But  much  more  annoying  than  this  loss  of  fluidity 
is  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  other  impurities.  Small 
traces  of  dust  are  washed  into  the  collodion  bottled  with 

* From  Dr.  Vogel’s  " Hand-book  of  Photography,”  just  published. 
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the  excess  which  is  returned  from  the  plate  ; with  every 
plate  th is  quantity  is  increased,  and  finally  the  collodion 
will  work  uneven.  This  is  more  frequently  the  case  when 
travelling,  where  we  have  to  contend  more  with  dust  than 
at  home;  the  annoyance  is  increased  also  with  larger 
plates.  The  rough  corners  of  the  plates  exercise  a very 
injurious  influence,  as  they  form  receptacles  for  dust  and 
other  impurities,  which  is  only  too  easily  overlooked  and 
returned  to  the  collodion.  It  happens  quite  frequently  that 
the  grooves  of  the  plate -boxes  are  filled  with  impurities,  all 
of  which  help  to  spoil  the  collodion. 

All  these  evils  can  be  avoided  by  returning  the  excess  of 
collodion  to  a separate  bottle.  This  collodion  is  by  no 
means  useless ; it  should  be  left  to  settle  for  a week  or  so, 
and  the  pure  liquid  can  then  be  decanted  and  used.  That 
the  neck  of  the  collodion  bottle  shonld  always  be  kept  clean  is 
a matter  of  course.  A bell-glass  should  be  placed  over  the 
stock-bottle.  When  no  special  collodion  bottle  is  employed, 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by 
wiping  it  with  the  finger,  and  the  first  few  drops  should  be 
thrown  away  before  pouring  the  collodion  on  the  plate. 
The  bottle  should  be  corked  immediately  after  the  plate 
has  been  collodionized. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PICTURES  ON  OPAL 
GLASS. 

BY  0.  SCHREIBER.* 

In  presenting  my  paper  to  the  Association  this  evening,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  give  any  new  process,  but  simply  to  tell 
what  my  experience  has  been  in  making  porcelain  pictures, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  collodio-chloride  pictures  on 
opal  glass.  I use  the  collodio-chloride  process  in  prefer- 
ence. The  first  essential  is  to  have  the  right  quality  of 
glass,  the  neglect  of  which  I think  has  given  the  most 
trouble  where  the  parties  have  not  taken  pains  to  look  into 
the  matter.  I find  one  material  will  give  a flat  poor 
picture,  while  the  other  will  give  me  the  desired  effect.  You 
can  see  from  the  specimens  I have  brought,  which  were 
made  both  from  the  same  negative  and  with  the  same 
mixture. 

If  I have  a negative  that  is  rather  intense,  1 use  the  albu- 
men thinner,  whicn  works  very  well.  In  toning  porcelains, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  toning  does  not 
proceed  too  quickly.  It  ought  to  take  at  least  five 
minutes. 

The  collodion  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol  and  ether 
Collodion  ... 

Cotton 

Chloride  of  strontium  ... 

Nitrate  of  uranium 
Citric  acid 
Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

1 mix  it  as  follows  : — 

lake  a clean  six  ounce  bottle — I generally  make  about 
four  ounces  at  a time — weigh  off  the  uranium  and  stron- 
tium, put  them  into  a mortar,  and  dissolve  them  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water,  and  add  the  alcohol,  which  is 
put  in  the  bottle  and  well  shaken.  When  you  find  it  all 
dissolved,  add  your  cotton,  then  add  your  ether,  and  shake 
again  until  your  cotton  is  all  taken  up.  All  this  can  be 
done  in  the  light.  Now  put  your  silver  in  the  mortar, 
pulverize,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water. 
When  dissolved,  add  a few  drops  of  alcohol,  aftef  which  add 
it  to  the  collodion.  This  operation  must  be  done  very 
carefully,  adding  the  silver  drop  by  drop,  and  keep  shaking 
while  adding.  I am  merely  giving  these  hints  to  parties 
that  are  inexperienced  in  this  particular.  After  this  is 
done,  add  your  citric  acid,  which  first  dissolve  in  a little 
alcohol.  Add  in  the  same  way  as  the  silver.  This  can  be 
used  in  half  an  hour  after  it  is  made. 

* Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Photographic  Society. 


equal  parts 

1 ounce 

4 gr.  to  the  oz. 

2 grains 
1 grain 
1 „ 

5 grains 


When  a picture  gets  over-printed,  which  sometimes 
happens,  and  you  do  not  like  to  throw  it  away,  you  can 
immerse  it  in  the  soda  first,  and  then  tone  it.  It  works 
very  well. 

Any  toning  bath  will  do ; I generally  use  mine  after 
the  paper  prints  have  been  toned.  I weaken  it  about  four 
times,  which  leaves  it  quite  strong  enough. 


ON  A METHOD  OF  FIXING,  PHOTOGRAPHING, 
AND  EXHIBITING  THE  MAGNETIC  SPECTRA.* 

BY  ALFRED  M.  MAYER,  PH.D. 

The  figures  produced  in  iron  filings,  when  these  are  set  in 
momentary  vibration  on  a surface  placed  over  a magnet, 
have  received  considerable  attention  from  natural  philoso- 
phers. The  geometrical  discussion  of  these  spectra  made  by 
Lambert,  Roget,  and  others,  have  developed  their  symmetrical 
properties,  and  thereby  have  evolved  the  law  of  that  action 
which  emanates  from  the  magnet.  De  Haldat  has  used 
them  as  a means  of  exploring  the  distribution  and  intensity 
of  the  effect  of  juxtaposed  magnets  variously  arranged. 
But,  above  all,  have  the  researches  of  Faraday  and  W. 
Thomson  on  “the  magnetic  field”  and  on  “the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  ” given  to  these  spectra — even  when  merely 
regarded  as  conventional  symbols — an  importance  which 
has  been  fully  shown,  espe.-ially  by  Faraday,  who  was 
guided  by  their  consideration  to  some  of  his  most  important 
discoveries.  They  have  thus  risen  to  so  high  a theoretical 
importance  that  a method  which  will  fix  them  without 
danger  of  distortion,  photographically  reproduce  them,  and 
readily  serve  to  exhibit  them  to  the  largest  audiences,  will, 
I imagine,  be  acceptable  to  both  investigators  and  leeturers. 

The  only  process  of  fixing  these  spectra  known  to  me  is 
that  practised  by  De  Haldat  and  Faraday,  which,  however, 
is  but  an  application  to  the  magnetic  spectra  of  the  method 
previously  invented  by  Savart  for  preserving  the  Chladni 
figures  of  vibrating  plates.  In  this  process  the  spectra, 
produced  in  the  usual  manner  either  on  glass  or  card-board, 
have  pressed  upon  them  a sheet  of  paper  coated  with  muci- 
lage, to  which  the  filings  adhere.  In  this  operation  of  the 
transfer  many  particles  are  deranged  from  their  positions, 
and  the  figures  are  yet  more  distorted  by  the  shrinkage  of 
the  wet  paper,  and  are,  therefore,  not  fit  to  serve  in  measures 
of  precision;  while  the  impressions  cannot  be  exhibited 
with  much  more  facility  than  the  originals. 

My  process  is  as  follows  : a clean  plate  of  thin  glass  is 
coated  with  a firm  film  of  shellac  by  flowing  over  it  a solu- 
tion of  this  substance  in  alcohol,!  the  same  manner  as  a 
photographic  plate  is  coated  with  collodion.  After  the 
plate  has  remained  a day  or  two  in  a dry  atmosphere  it  is 
placed  over  the  magnet  or  magnets,  with  its  ends  resting  on 
slips  of  wood,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  the  plate  just 
touches  the  magnet.  Fine  iron  filings,  produced  by 
“ draw-filing  ’’  Norway  iron  which  has  been  repeatedly 
annealed,  are  now  sifted  uniformly  over  the  film  of  chellac 
by  means  of  a fine  sieve.  The  spectrum  is  then  produced 
on  vibrating  the  plate  by  letting  fall  vertically  upon  it,  at 
different  points,  a light  piece  of  copper  wire.  The  plate  is 
now  cautiously  lifted  vertically  off  the  magnet,  and  placed 
on  the  end  of  a cylinder  of  pasteboard,  which  serves  as  a 
support  in  bringing  it  quite  close  to  the  under  surface  of  a 
cast  iron  plate  (1  ft.  diam.,  £ in.  thick)  which  has  been 
heated  over  a large  Bunsen  flaruo.  Thus  the  shellac  is 
uniformly  ticated,  and  the  iron  filings,  absorbing  the  radia- 
tion, sink  into  the  softened  film,  and  are  fixed. 

1 generally  allow  the  heat  to  act  until  the  metallic  lustre 
of  the  filing  has  disappeared  by  sinking  into  the  shellac, 
and  the  film  appears  quite  transparent.  This  degree  of 
action  is  necessary  when  photographic  prints  are  to  be  made 
from  the  plate,  but  when  they  are  to  be  used  as  lantern 

* H'e  have  been  favoured  with  examples  of  Dr.  M.yer’s  ph  dographs, 
which  are  admirably  perfect  and  full  of  interest. — Ed.  Photographic  Atws. 

+ The  shellac  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol  is  allowed  to  stand  a week  or 
more,  and  the  clear  supernatant  solution  is  then  decanted. 
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slides  I do  not  carry  the  heating  so  far.  After  the  plate 
has  cooled  it  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  its  ends  ou  a table,  so 
that  any  filings  that  have  not  adhered  may  be  removed. 

A short  experience  will  give  the  proper  strength  of  shellac 
solution  to  obtain  a film  so  thick  as  just  to  be  sufficient  to 
hold  the  filings,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  to  firmly 
cement  them  without  injuring  the  transparency  of  the  film. 

The  plates  can  now  serve  (1)  for  the  most  accurate  mea- 
sures upon  the  magnetic  field ; (2)  for  a photographic 
positive  which,  in  the  printing  frame,  will  produce  the  lines 
in  white  upon  a dark  ground,  giving  most  beautiful  and 
distinct  impressions;*  (3)  or,  if  it  is  required  to  exhibit 
these  figures  to  an  audience,  the  plates  are  provided  with 
glass  covers,  kept  from  touching  the  spectra  by  intervening 
slips  of  card-board,  and  there  result  ‘‘slides  ” in  every  way 
fit  for  giving  a tine  exhibition  when  the  images  are  projected 
upon  a screen.  I have  thus  obtained  images,  clear  and 
sharp,  of  over  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

By  this  process  many  plates  have  been  produced,!  showing 
the  action  of  single  magnets  of  various  forms,  and  of 
juxtaposed  bars,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  electric  cui rents 
led  by  wires  through  holes  drilled  in  the  plates.  Those 
exhibiting  the  inductive  action  of  magnets  on  bars  of  soft 
iron,  and  the  interaction  of  magnets  and  electric  currents, 
are  peculiarly  interesting.  An  approximate  representation 
of  the  resultant  line  of  the  terrestrial  magnet  action  has 
been  obtained  by  magnetizing  equally  tempered  steel  discs 
of  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  even  more,  in  diameter. 
The  magnetic  axis,  or  axes,  of  these  discs  being  predeter- 
mined by  making  them  the  continuation  of  the  axes  of 
powerful  electro  magnets  whose  poles  are  conical  projections 
with  slightly  rounded  apices.  The  arcs  of  the  great  circles, 
including  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles,  having  been  calcu- 
lated, the  axes  of  the  electro  magnets  are  inclined  at  that 
angle,  while  the  steel  disc  is  held  close  to  their  poles.  On 
passing  the  current  the  disc  is  magnetized,  and  we  have  an 
approximate  representation  of  a section  of  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic effect.  These  results,  when  viewed  as  photographic 
prints,  or  as  exhibited  by  the  lantern,  are  as  beautiful  and 
instructive  as  to  appear  to  me  to  warrant  this  somewhat 
formal  description  of  the  process  of  their  production. 

o 

INTENSIFYING  COPIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

BV  W.  J.  BAKER. J 

In  the  gallery  we  sometimes  are  called  on  to  copy  plans  in 
line  drawings  : these  should  have  a special  intense  collodion, 
but  in  a portrait  business  it  is  not  often  on  hand,  yet  we 
want  to  make  a negative  that  will  print  the  lines  clear,  and 
keep  the  paper  between  clear  too.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  a vigorous  intensification.  Pyro.  and  silver  alone  will 
not  do  enough,  but  the  following  will  : — 

A little  short  time  the  negative  ; do  not  hold  the  irou  on 
too  long;  wash;  apply  pyro.  with  silver ; wash;  clear  with 
cyanide;  wash  well  ; flow  with  bichloride  of  mercury  solu- 
tion ; wash ; flow  with  a weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium ; wash.  If  now  the  negative  is  almost  strong  enough, 
flow  with  sulpburet  of  potassium,  and  give  a final  washing. 
If  it  must  be  forced  farther,  make  another  application  of 
silver  and  pyro.,  when  you  can  repeat  the  mercury  and 
iodide,  with  the  respective  washings,  and  finish  this  time 
with  the  sulpburet;  or  the  silver  can  be  for  the  third  time 
resorted  to,  and  then  again  a round  with  the  mercury,  &c. 
Observe  : do  not  finish  with  the  mercury  ; do  not  apply  the 
sulphuret  immediately  after  the  mercury,  without  the  inter- 
vening iodide,  but  the  mercury  can  no  on  again  after  the 
sulpburet. 

* Photographic  prints  from  a senes  of  eight  of  these  plates  I have  pre- 
sented to  Harvard  College,  American  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Columbia  College,  Steven’s  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken  • 
Lehigh  Univer&i  y,  Pa  ; American  Philosophical  Society,  Franklin  Institute* 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore  ; Smithsonian  Institute,  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

+ Many  of  these  are  16  inches  long  by  10  inches  wide. 

$ Philadelphia  Photographer . 


By  a few  experiments  the  right  strength  of  the  solutions 
can  be  determined,  and  any  amount  of  intensity  obtained 
from  the  most  shadowy  negative,  though  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  result  will  be  as  good  as  if  the  first  develop- 
ment had  been  vigorous.  The  negative  is  probably  an  un- 
changing one.  For  reducing  the  strength  of  a negative  if 
it  has  been  intensified  with  sulphuret  of  potassium,  a strong 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  works  well.  Of  course  the 
varnish  must  be  removed  thoroughly.  If  the  negative  is 
too  intense,  by  reason  of  accumulated  silver,  flow  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  wash,  then  flow  with  weak  cyanide, 
repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  necessary,  being  sure 
that  the  washing  after  each  chemical  application  is  thorough. 
The  reductions  in  both  cases  will  be  perfectly  uniform,  not 
injuring  the  lightest  detail  in  the  shadows,  and  far  different 
from  the  eating  of  iodine  and  hypo,  or  cyauide. 


APPEARANCE  AND  PRINTING  CHARACTER  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

In  some  remarks  which  I lately  published  upon  the  great 
variety  which  exists  in  colour  texture  cf  negative  films,  I 
spoke  especially  of  the  tendency  shown  by  a certain  class  of 
negatives  to  give  very  good  prints.  This  communication 
has  given  rise  to  a good  many  remarks,  most  of  them,  but 
not  all,  agreeing  with  the  views  that  I expressed.  1 noticed, 
however,  that  those  who  commented  upon  my  communica- 
tion seemed  to  rest  upon  the  question  of  colour,  whereas  I 
attached  quite  as  much,  or  more,  importance  to  the  texture, 
and  spoke  particularly  of  the  appearance  of  a certain  class 
of  negatives  in  which  the  deposit  was  so  fine  as  to  work 
almost  as  if  the  material  had  been  mixed  up  with  varnish. 
This  appearance  is  most  commotily  connected  with  a cream- 
j coloured  film,  though  by  no  means  all  such  films  show  it. 
This  texture  gives  hopes  of  excellent  printing  qualities  and 
j soft  velvety  effects  that  are  very  satisfying. 

The  writer  of  “ Echoes  of  the  Month,”  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  whilst  agreeing  with  me  as  to  the  value  of 
these  characteristics,  differs  from  me  as  to  their  cause,  or, 
rather,  as  to  the  cause  from  which  the  opposite  character  of 
negatives  is  got,  the  white  granular  sort.  I attribute  this 
fault  commonly  to  there  being  an  excess  of  bromide  in  the 
collodion.  The  photographer  just,  referred  to  ascribes  this 
white  granularity  to  insufficient  exposure,  aud  is  of  opinion 
that  a simple  increase  of  exposure  is  sufficient  to  remove  this 
trouble.  Of  course,  other  causes  are  competent  to  produce 
this  white  granularity,  and  I specially  referred  in  my 
remarks  to  one  well  known  cause  of  it,  viz.,  too  much 
acidity  of  the  negative  hath.  Supposing,  however,  that 
this  cause  is  absent,  and  that  the  bath  is  known  to  be  in 
excellent  order,  the  question  becomes  narrowed  down  to 
that  of  collodion  and  of  exposure. 

It  would,  I think,  be  interesting  to  compare  on  this  sub- 
ject the  expeiiencc  of  a larger  number  of  observers.  My 
own  experience  has  been  strikingly  confirmatory  of  the 
views  which  I express,  but  that  of  others  may  he  different, 
and  certainly  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  the 
“ Echoes.”  I never  was  but  once  seriously  annoyed  with 
this  white  granularity,  and  that  was  several  years  since. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  case. 

I made  at  that  time  a series  of  views  on  8 by  10  plates 
with  wet  collodion — perhaps  a dozen  or  twenty  in  number — 
and  without  printing  any  of  them  until  some  time  after  I 
exposed  them  fully  ; if  anything,  I i at  her  over  than  under- 
exposed them;  they  mostly  flashed  rp  quickly  under  the 
developer,  although  not  so  very  quickly  as  to  threaten  in- 
jurious flatness.  The  bath  was  in  excellent  order;  moreover, 
I was  using  the  two-bath  system,  in  which  excellent  method 
of  operating  the  bath  solution  on  the  plate  at  time  of  deve- 
lopment is  always  pure.  The  plates  were  grey  and  crystal- 
line, granular  in  appearance,  nevertheless  in  technical 
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character  they  were  extremely  good,  so  much  so  as  to  have 
quite  impressed  aa  old  and  experienced  photographer  wh° 
looked  over  them.  Nevertheless,  the  printing  was  dis- 
appointing. The  prints  wanted  pluck  and  spirit ; it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ; they  would 
pass  muster  pretty  fairly,  but  were  not  what  was  expected 
of  the  negatives.  Most  undoubtedly  the  fault  was  not  in 
under-exposure. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a fine  creamy  deposit  comes 
most  easily  with  a collodion  containing  from  one  to  one 
and  a-half  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce,  and  that  when 
we  get  up  to  two  and  a-half  or  three,  we  tend  more  to  crys- 
talline deposits.  There  is,  however,  certainly  more  to  be 
learned  about  this  matter  than  is  now  well  understood,  and 
a completer  knowledge  would  be  very  valuable. 

Iu  this  connection  an  interesting  speculation  occurs  to 
me  which  I have  not  time  to  follow  up  by  experiment,  but 
will  suggest  here.  Certain  saline  solutions  added  to  the 
developer  have,  as  is  well  known,  a tendency  to  whiten  the 
deposit,  and  this  fact  has  been  often  applied  in  making 
ambrotypes.  Now,  in  a negative  bath  that  has  been  for 
60me  time  in  use,  there  is  a continually  increasing  quautity 
of  saline  substances  in  solution,  nitrates  of  all  the  bases  used 
in  making  the  collodion.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a bath  that 
has  been  for  some  time  in  use  with  some  one  particular 
collodion,  the  character  of  the  salting  in  that  collodion  may 
tend  to  qualify  the  action  of  the  developer,  exactly  as  if  the 
nitrates  ot  the  bases  used  in  the  collodion  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  developer. 


(TorrfsponDftirf. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sib, — Will  your  correspondent  J.Cunnington  be  good  enough 
to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  the  authority  on  which 
he  states  so  broadly  that  “ Sir  Roundell  Palmer  has  said  that 
registration  is  required  to  precede  the  acquisition  of  copyright’”? 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  when,  where,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  and  in  reference  to  what  precise  state  of  facts, 
he  made  the  statement,  if  it  ever  was  made,  which  seems  to  me 
more  than  doubtful. — Yours,  &c.,  A Lawyer. 

WEAK  AND  STRONG  GOLD  TONING  BATHS. 

Sib, — “ Kent  ” clearly  errs  in  his  idea  concerning  weak  and 
strong  gold  baths.  If  toning  action  was  simply  a process  of 
chemical  substitution  (an  atom  of  gold  exchanged  for  aa  atom 
of  silver),  he  would  be  quite  correct  in  supposing  that  a large 
excess  of  gold  works  no  difference  in  the  results.  But  toning 
does  not  proceed  on  a principle  of  substitution;  it  operates  by 
precipitation,  just  as  a metal  is  separated  from  its  salt  by 
electro  pressure.  I am  aware  that  eminent  authorities  have 
decided  in  favour  of  the  substitution  theorv.  buttheirconclusions 
are  based  on  experiments  where  the  devouring  popensity  of  free 
chlorine  was  lost  sight  of.  Having  dealt  with  this  subject  so 
often  in  extenso,  I briefly  state  the  matter  thus  : — 

A strong  gold  solution  is  a great  mistake.  You  add  a 
damaging  amount  of  gold,  then  prevent,  to  some  extent,  ill 
arising  by  crippling  the  excess  of  gold  with  an  addition  of 
restrainers,  and  every  atom  of  gold  thus  m i le  iuert  is  a clear 
amount  of  waste,  for  reconversion  takes  time. 

A weak  toning  rath  is  one  I would  prefer.  It  is  under  control  : 
it  deposits  the  gold  evenly  ; and  the  thin  layer  is  sufficiently 
transparent  to  admit  of  the  redness  of  the  reduced  silver  peep- 
ing through,  and  from  this  last  cause  arise  degrees  of  brilliancy. 

W.  T.  Bovey. 


KEEPING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Dear  Sib,— Mr.  Bovey,  in  last  impression  of  News,  gives  an 
admirable  formula  tor  sensitizing  albumen  paper  that  is  salted 
with  ammonium  or  other  alkaline  salt,  and  says  that  if  such 
paper  be  floated  upon  an  alkaline  bath,  it  soon  turns  yellow. 

Granted  ; bat  is  all  the  paper  in  the  market  salted  with  alka- 
line salts  ? I think  not ; therefore  erne  formula  will  not  suit  every 


sample  of  paper.  The  printing  bath  requires  modification  with 
different  samples  of  paper  if  uniform  results  are  aimed  at. 

I have  hail  paper  that,  when  floated  upon  an  alkaline 
bath,  would  keep  white  for  a week,  and  print  well ; but  it  the 
bath  was  acid,  the  paper  turned  yellow  before  morning,  and 
the  prints  were  anything  but  good.  With  another  batch,  if 
the  bath  was  alkaline,  the  paper  turned  brown  in  an  hour  or 
two;  but  with  acid,  and  three  minutes'  floating,  then  print — or 
thirty  to  sixty  seconds’  floating,  followed  by  fuming  before 
printing — the  paper  was  everything  that  could  be  wished  for. 
So  if  any  one  adopt  Mr.  Bovey's  excellent  formula,  and  it  does 
not  give  satisfaction,  let  it  be  tested,  and  if  acid,  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  or  vice  versa,  then  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found  first-rate. 

A word  on  toning.  As  the  only  province  of  acetate  of  soda  is 
to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  and  as  it  is  so  easy  to  add  excess, 
which  causes  bleaching  and  inertness  of  the  batb.  why  use 
acetate  of  soda  at  all  ? The  touiDg  bath  described  ou  page  $9 
of  the  Year-Book  for  1871  is  excellent,  and  only  contains  just 
sufficient  alkali  to  neutralize  the  free  acid,  and  does  not  intro- 
duce anything  foreign  into  the  bath.  Half  a grain  of  gold  will 
tone  a sheet  of  paper  in  this  bath. — I remain  yours, — A Photo. 

June  4th,  1871 . 


iu  tljf  .StuDicr. 

The  New  Method  op  Engraving  ox  Glass. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  Mr. 
Tilghman  submitted  some  specimens  ot  engraving  on  glass, 
prepared  by  the  beautiful  sand  process  of  kis  brother,  Mr. 
B.  C.  Tilghman.  so  well  described  in  the  March  number  of  the 
journal  Franilin  Institute.  A bichromatized  gelatine  negative 
is  taken  on  glass  from  an  engraving.  This  is  then  subjected 
to  a stream  of  sand  under  a pressure  of  one  to  four  inches  of 
water.  The  gelatine  film  protects  the  glass,  the  parts  not 
covered  by  it  being  cut  by  the  sand.  The  process  is  complete 
in  from  three  to  ten  minutes.  The  finest  specimens  are  pro- 
duced by  using  fine  sifted  sand  at  about  one  inch  pressure, 
and  a longer  time  of  exposure.  It  is  evident  that  the  negative 
must  be  taken  from  an  engraving  to  afford  perfect  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  suggested  that  the 
process  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
ground  glass  for  photographic  purposes,  an  article  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  market  of  proper  quality. 

Stereo  Pictcres  with  One  Lens  and  One  Exposure.— 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Photographic  Society  iu 
New  York  the  secretary  said  that  Dr.  Vogel  had  sent  “ a stereo- 
scopic picture  of  a piece  of  machinery  made  by  one  tube,  and 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  camera.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent stereoscopic  effect ; both  pictures  fall  together  at  the  first 
glance  through  a stereoscope.  It  has  been  made,  as  Dr.  Vogel 
has  already  explained  in  his  April  correspondence  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer , by  using  a three-inch  short  focus 
tube,  aud  covering  alternately  about  three-quarters  of  the 
opening.  Of  coarse,  no  phot  grapber  would  think  of  taking 
his  stereoscopes  that  way,  but  it  was  an  interesting  experiment, 
showing  what  could  be  done.” 

Washed  Paper. — At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Sladtky  exhi- 
bited three  prints  from  the  same  negative.  The  paper  for  the 
first  print  was  treated  ia  the  usual  way  ; for  the  second  one  it 
was  washed  right  after  silvering ; and  for  the  third  it  was 
washed  after  letting  the  silver  dry  first.  The  first  one  gave 
the  most  pleasing  results — it  showed  clearness  and  depth  in 
| the  shadows;  the  second  was  rather  flat;  the  third  not  much 
' better.  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  reports  from  Europe 
about  washed  paper,  the  old  way  seemed  to  him  still  to  be  the 
best ; more  experiments,  however,  would  soon  decide  the  point. 

Collodio-Bromidk  Process. — Mr.  Carey  Lea.  referring  in 
the  Philadelphia  Photographer  to  this  process,  says: — " I notice 
that  washed  ether  is  advertised  for  use  in  this  process,  and  this 
leads  me  to  remark  especially,  that  both  the  ether  and  alcohol 
used  iu  the  collodion  for  this  process  should  be  of  very  high 
grade.  The  least  wateriness  of  the  collodion  tends  to  make  it 
difficult 'to  get  a smooth  and  even  film;  the  coat  exhibits  a 
tendency  to  mottle,  especially  at  the  corner  at  which  it  is  poured 
i off.  Washed  ether  is  therefore  unsuitable.  Id  the  washing, 
the  ether  is  much  purified  if  it  contains  foreigu  ingredients, 
i but  it  takes  np  about  a tenth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  this 
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addition  of  water  would  be  most  objectionable  in  working. 
* Concentrated  ’ ether  is  the  proper  sort.” 

The  Studio  of  M.  Adam-Salomon.— “ An  Old  Parisian,” 
recording  his  tour  “among  the  ruins” in  Paris,  says: — “At 
every  hundred  and  fifty  yards  you  see  a man  apparently  playing 
tbeself-delusivegame  of the  ostrich  with  his  head  concealed.  It 
is  that  he  is  only  photographing  ; not  a brick  shall  fall  to  the 
ground,  I fully,  believe,  but  it  shall  be  photographed.  A week 
ago,  if  you  strayed  into  these  districts,  it  was  ‘ Halte  la,  or  I’ll 
shoot  you!’  Now,  when  the  rare  stranger  crosses  the  desert, 
he  is  met  on  every  side  by  cries  of  ‘ Pray,  kind  stranger,  stop, 
and  I’ll  photograph  you  for  nothing,  and  frame  the  picture.’ 
Wondering  friends  ia  London  will  soon  see  me  as  a dead 
Communist,  a Versailles  hero  on  the  very  top  of  a barricade,  a 
terrified  stranger,  or  a brancardier.  . . I went  to  see  the 

studio  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  photographer  and  sculptor,  who 
had  a marvellous  collection  of  choice  specimens  of  the  two  arts 
to  which  he  devotes  his  life.  The  house  was  there,  with  several 
holes  in  it ; the  garden  of  roses  had  been  ravaged  ; but  I was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  artist  and  his  gems  were  safe  iu  the 
country.”  M.  Adam-Salomon  is  himself,  we  believe,  now  at 
Fontainebleau. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  concluding  meet- 
ing of  the  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  13th 
instant,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Architectural  Gallery,  No  9, 
Conduit  Street,  when  Colonel  H.  Stuart  Wortley  will  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Collodio-Bromide  Process,”  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann 
will  exhibit  and  describe  a series  of  photographs  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York. 

The  Royal  Polytechnic  at  Falmouth,  which,  for  the  last 
eight  or  niue  years,  has  done  much  tor  photographers  and 
photography,  will  again  be  before  the  art  world  of  the  west  in 
August.  All  interested  in  exhibiting  should  apply  to  Mr. 
Collins,  F.G.S.,  one  of  the  secretaries,  for  a copy  of  the  rules, 
conditions,  &c.  The  committee  would  also  do  good  service  by 
restricting  the  eagerness  of  some  exhibitors  in  sending  so 
many  specimens  so  nearly  alike.  One  dozen  or  dozen  and 
a-half  of  card  portraits  is  enough  forono  person  to  exhibit — not 
frames  of  three  or  four  dozen,  nearly  all  alike.  Specimens 
havinga  beating  upon  commercial  utility— such  as  the  Ileliotype, 
Woodburytype,  and  some  of  the  block  processed  to  print  with 
letter-press — should  have  distinct  and  special  “ place  and 
notice,”  and  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  general  collection.  The 
Society  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  “ a flue  art  distribu- 
tion ” — in  plain  terms  a lottery.  This  they  should  look  to,  and 
make  themselves  safe  and  sure,  as  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  London  Art  Union,  that  has  a special 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  the  only  body  or  society  proceeding  on 
sure  ground.  The  Act,  in  fact,  ought  to  bo  more  comprehensive 
and  general,  so  as  to  embrace  all  art  societies. 

Disinterment  of  Ugo  Foscolo.— At  the  ceremony  in  Chis- 
wick churchyard  on  Wednesday,  of  exhuming  the  body  of  this 
great  Italian  patriot,  poet,  aud  scholar,  photography  was 
brought  intorequisition.  Although  the  body  has  lain  intheearth 
for  forty-four  years,  the  form  was  still  intact,  and  the  features 
perfect  and  recognizable.  The  whiskers,  peculiar  in  shape,  which 
Ugo  Foscolo  wore  in  his  lifetime,  were  still  there.  His  skin, 
which  was  now  of  a pale  grey  colour,  remained  unshrunken, 
and  effectually  hid  all  traces  of  the  skeleton,  the  pores  and 
texture  being  also  uninjured.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Signor  Caldesi  was  requested  to  take  a photograph  of  the  body 
as  it  lay  in  its  coffin,  and  also  of  the  surrounding  assembly, 
with  the  view  of  making  a historical  painting. 

Reduction  of  Chloride  of  Silver  in  the  Moist  Way. — 
In  the  Polytechnic  Journal  Dr.  Grager  gives  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia 
by  means  of  metallic  zir.c,  which  process,  according  to  the 
author,  succeds  very  well,  and  yields  a silver  of  greater  purity 
than  is  obtained  by  the  process  for  reduction  of  silver  by  the 
moist  way  now  in  use,  provided  tho  operation  be  carried  on  in 
closed  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottles.  The  silver  after  j 
complete  reduction  (and  this  has  to  be  tested  for  by  means  of  a 
drop  of  the  ammoniacal  fluid  being  put  into  some  hydrochloric 
acid),  is  first  thoroughly  washed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  next  with  water,  and  lastly,  for  some  moments,  with  dilute 
ammonia,  and  then  again  with  distilled  water,  aud  provided 
the  zinc  be  used  in  large  lumps  thick  enough  to  admit  of  being  I 
readily  removed  from  the  spongy  silver.  It  is  clear  that  this 
method  of  reduction  involves  the  use  of  a considerable  quantity 


of  ammonia  ; but,  this  the  author  states,  can  in  great  measure 
be  recovered  by  distillation. — Chemical  News. 

Regeneration  of  Waste  Silver  Solutions  used  in 
Photography. — In  the  same  journal  Dr.  Grager,  after  first 
referring  to  the  generally  applied  and  well-known  means  now 
in  use  for  this  purpose,  states  that  the  best  plan  to  treat  these 
solutions  is  tho  following : — The  solutions  are  boiled  either  in  a 
porcelain  basin  or  glass  flask,  and  while  boiling  there  is  added 
to  them  recently  precipitated,  well  washed,  and  moist  oxide  of 
silver,  the  boiling  being  continued  for  some  time.  The  liquid 
is  next  filtered,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  heat  being 
increased  to  fusion,  so  as  to  destroy  ammoniacal  salts ; the 
residue  is  pure  nitrate  of  silver.  The  sediment  on  the  filter 
contains  some  oxide  of  silver,  which  must  be  added  in  excess  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  lose  that,  the  filter  is  preserved, 
and  the  contents  worked  up  at  a subsequent  operation.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  thus  obtained  is,  by  practical  photographers, 
pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Photographic  Census. — Punch,  in  a statement  of  the 
general  results  of  the  census  returns,  says  : — “ Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  population  have  had  their  photographs  taken,  and  in 
three  parlours  out  of  five  the  Enumerators  found  an  album 
lying  on  the  table.” 

The  Eclipse  Photographs. — Dr.  Winstanley,  writing  to 
Nature,  says  : — “ As  an  ardent  and  not  inexperienced  votary  of 
photography.  I am  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  photographic 
evidence,  and  regard  with  enthusiasm  each  fresh  victory  which 
photography  achieves;  yet  I cannot  myself  look  with  any  great 
degree  of  satisfaction  upon  the  photographs  of  the  late  solar 
eclipse,  either  as  examples  of  photography  or  as  evidence 
contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  solar  physics.  In  saying  this 
1 make  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  ability  or  efforts  of 
those  by  whom  the  pictures  were  produced.  On  the  contrary, 
I am  aware  that  when  these  pictures  were  taken  the  first  grand 
requisite  of  photographic  success — a clear  view  of  the  object  to 
to  be  represented — was  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  Briefly;  from 
a technical  point  of  view,  the  pictures  are  of  but  indifferent 
definition,  and  the  identity  of  the  coronal  rifts  in  the  Cadiz  and 
Syracuse  photographs  not  satisfactorily  conclusive  ; in  addition 
to  which,  in  the  picture  by  the  American  observers,  the  so-called 
coronal  light  extends  a long  way  over  the  lunar  disc,  which 
seems  to  me  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  other  than 
a phenomenon  of  terrestrial  meteorology.  A few  weeks  ago, 
when  the  sky  appeared  almost  cloudless,  I observed  a beautiful 
lunar  halo,  very  much  resembling  the  so-called  corona,  which  I 
apprehend  no  one  would  attribute  to  anything  but  atmospheric 
moisture.  Why,  then,  in  the  instance  ot  a sky  burdened  with 
innumerable  clouds,  should  we  attribute  the  halo  of  light 
surrounding  the  solar  disc  to  other  than  atmospheric  causes, 
even  though  there  should  be  something  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a coincidence  in  two  distinct  photographs  of  one  or 
other  of  the  rifts  which  were  characteristic  of  that  halo  ? 
© 

Corrffjpntmttji. 

A Novice,  referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Griffiths  in  our 
last,  asks  what  is  meant  by  “ washing  crystals.”  We  believe  that 
the  term  is  applied  to  some  detergent  in  domestic  use,  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  oilman  or  grocer  if  asked  for  under  that  name. 
Probably  ordinary  washing  soda  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  Mr.  Griffiths  will  kindly  give  our  correspondent 
more  specific  information. 

Alfred  Staunton.— The  nitro-gelatine  developer  given  in  our 
Year-Book  is  Professor  Towler’s  formula,  and  is  doubtless  that 
intended  by  him  when  he  refers  to  the  ordinary  mtio-gelatine 
developer.  It  certainly  seems  to  contain  too  much  nitric  acid, 
and  we  should  be  disposed  to  use  very  much  less.  The  nitric  acid 
referred  to  is  probably  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  which  is 
generally  about  1360  sp.  gr.  2.  When  “ acetic  acid”  is  employed 
in  English  formulas,  glacial  acetic  acid  is  generally  meant.  The 
most  commonly  used  strength  in  America  is  what  is  there  termed 
No.  8,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  strength  of  the  glacial 
acid. 

G.  E.  C. — Various  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Photographic 
News  giving  formulas  and  details  of  the  Heliotype  process.  You 
will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  on  p.  101  of  our  Year-Book 
for  1871.  There  is  no  work  on  the  subject. 

A.  Clarke. — Thanks.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  under- 
takes tho  production  of  enlarged  paper  negatives.  Probably  Mr. 
Solomon  will  do  so. 
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An  Amateur. — If  you  had  stated  the  composition  of  your  soap 
flatting  we  could  probably  have  pointed  out  the  cause  of  your 
trouble ; but  as  various  recipes  exist  in  such  flatting,  we  cannot 
make  any  suggestion  without  Knowing  the  formula  employed ; 
but,  under  any  circumstances,  you  can  get  rid  of  the  gloss  by  a 
coating  of  distemper  colour.  2.  Almost  any  toning  bath  may  be 
used  without  delay,  if  made  with  hot  water,  and  used  when  the 
solution  is  cold.  We  frequently  use  with  success  a toning  bath 
made  as  follows : — A measured  quantity  of  concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  gold,  sufficient  to  contain  a grain,  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  a piece  of  chalk  as  big  as  a pea;  five  ounces  of  hot 
water  are  then  poured  on,  and  the  solution  agitated.  When  cold 
it  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  answer  well.  3.  To  remove  colour  from 
the  printing  bath,  add  to  each  pint  about  a drachm  of  a ten-grain 
solution  of  common  salt ; shake  and  filter.  4.  The  only  objection 
to  the  use  of  hot  water  in  making  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  is,  that  if  common  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime — 
which  is  present  in  most  common  waters — be  used,  the  heat 
facilitates  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  iron.  Hot  distilled  water 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  or  hot  common  water  if  the  solution 
be  filtered.  HoT  water  possesses  no  disadvantage  in  making  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

X.  X. — We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  Graphogenic  Appa- 
ratus will  prove  an  efficient  substitute  for  a tent  in  the  field,  and 
also  serve  amateur  purposes  as  a dark  room.  A photographer 
already  possessing  a good  dark  room  would  not  probably,  however, 
use  the  Graphogenic  in  preference  to  his  dark  room. 

Venator. — The  gold  from  used-up  toning  baths  may  be  easily  re- 
covered. Add  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ; this  will 
throw  down  the  gold  as  a black  po  der.  Let  it  subside,  and  pour 
off  the  water;  wash  the  residue  well  with  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  to  remove  all  traces  of  iron ; rinse  well  with  clean 
water,  and  then  redissolve  the  powdered  gold  in  aqua  regia,  to 
make  fresh  chloride  of  gold,  as  we  have  often  instructed.  2.  The 
photograph  enclosed  appears  to  be  a view  of  Tintern  Abbey, 
although  it  is  a view  of  the  ruins,  with  which  we  are  not  familiar. 
3.  You  may  neutralize  your  glue  with  carbonate  of  soda  ; the 
frothing  you  describe  is  due  to  the  effervescence  caused  by  the 
contact  between  an  acid  and  alkali.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
reject  altogether  the  material  containing  so  much  acid. 

J.  Brier,  Juxr. — The  zinc  plates  for  developing  carbon  prints 
with  a matt  surface  are  grained,  we  believe,  with  fine  yellow  sand 
and  a muller.  It  is  an  operation  requiring  practice,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  you  could  do  it  for  yourself  with  efficiency.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Autotype  Company  would  supply  you  with 
plates.  2.  You  can  work  on  ground  glass ; a little  modification 
of  the  wax  or  resin  solution  will  probably  get  over  the  difficulty. 
3.  The  actinometer  now  used  by  the  Autotype  Company  is  as 
simple  as  any.  The  transfer  paper  is  made  by  coating  plain  paper 
with  a solution  of  gelatine  containing  chrome  alum.  We  are 
uncertain  of  the  best  proportions.  You  will  find  it  wise  to  obtain 
these  things  ready  prepared.  The  example  you  send  is  very  good. 
Its  only  fault  is  a little  over  printing.  Wo  are  glad  to  hear  of 
your  success,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will  continue.  Discussion  has 
often  the  effect  you  mention : that  it  induces  people  to  try  for 
themselves. 

W.  K.—  Excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  precipitate  the  gold.  It  is 
better  to  use  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  which,  being  insoluble, 
does  not  readily  cause  precipitation,  but  will,  nevertheless, 
neutralize  any  free  hydrochloric  acid  present.  Your  new  sample 
of  chloride  of  gold  probably  contains  less  acid  than  that  you  have 
been  using,  and  hence  requires  less  alkali  to  neutralize  it.  2.  A 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  at  60°  contains  about  three 
grains  of  the  carbonate  in  five  minims  of  the  solution.  A-siinpler 
plan  is  to  make  an  eight-grain  solution,  one  drachm  of  which  will 
contain  one  grain  of  the  gold  salt.  3.  Possibly  you  keep  your 
toning  bath  in  the  light,  which  will  promote  the  precipitation  of 
the  gold.  4 Possibly  you  did  not  make  the  cement  into  a suffici- 
ently thick  paste.  There  is  a capital  cement  sold  by  chemists  and 
others  under  the  name  of  “Kay’s  Coagulinc,”  which  answers 
well  for  glass,  o.  We  have  not  a single  copy  of  such  a portrait. 
If  ever  we  get  any  printed  we  will  remember  your  request. 

T.  E.  W. — The  indication  of  an  engraving  being  copyright  con- 
sists in  its  possessing  what  is  termed  the  “ publication  line,”  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  the  publisher,  and  date  of  issue. 
If  the  engraving  possess  the  publisher’s  name,  he  will  inform  you 
whether  it  is  copyright,  and  whether  you  may  make  the  copies 
desired.  2.  The  necessity  of  using  stops  in  enlarging  is  a matter 
you  can  easily  determine  by  observation.  You  need  only  use 
them  to  secure  (he  desired  degree  of  definition.  If  you  can  get 
good  definition  all  over  without  stops,  by  all  means  avoid  them  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  get  sufficient  marginal  definition  with  full  aper- 
ture, use  the  largest  stops  which  will  secure  sufficient  definition. 
X over  use  a smaller  stop  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
satisfactory  definition.  3.  If  the  paper  used  for  a negative  be 
coarse,  the  texture  will  show  in  the  print;  but  good  calotype 
paper  does  not  yield  any  injuriously  perceptible  texture. 

It.  fiiioR  Mabley. — Thanks.  We  will  communi  ate  with  you. 


I/ntoned  Patch. — The  presence  of  patches  on  albumenized  prints 
which  repel  the  solutions,  and  so  cause  spots  of  imperfect  toning, 
is  generally  due  to  greasy  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  most 
commonly  arising  from  careless  handling  of  the  prints  during 
printing  manipulations.  Sometimes  it  may  arise  from  the  surface 
of  the  negative  having  been  in  contact  with  greasy  fingers,  and  so 
communicating  contamination  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The 
general  remedy  is,  of  course,  greater  care ; but  in  cases  where  the  defect 
is  present,  it  is  important  to  observe  each  print  whilst  in  the  wash- 
ing water,  to  see  that  it  does  not  repel  the  water  in  any  part  before 
placing  it  in  the  toning  solution,  where  it  would,  of  course,  also 
repel  the  water,  and  so  cause  uneven  toning.  Where  such  spots 
are  apparent,  take  a large  camel’s  hair  pencil  dipped  in  alconol, 
and  apply  to  the  spot  so  as  to  dissolve  the  grease,  and  cause  the 
water  to  flow  evenly.  Sometimes  prints  sticking  together  in  the 
toning  solution  will  cause  this  defect. 

G.  Mackie. — You  cannot  remove  the  nitrate  of  soda  so  as  to  test 
your  solution  with  the  argentometer.  You  must  test  by  standard 
chloride  solution,  using  Mr.  Hart’s  instrument,  or  a similar  one, 
as  we  have  often  described.  You  will  find  a simple  method 
described  in  our  Year-Book  for  1870,  p.  11-5.  2.  Possibly  your 
collodion  is  too  new  and  thin.  Try  coating  twice ; or  if  you  have 
any  good  pyroxyline,  add  about  a grain  to  an  ounce  of  the  collodion. 

3.  After  retouching  prints,  the  application  of  encaustic  paste  will 
give  an  evenly  glazed  surface.  4.  When  a sitter  has  light  bluo 
eyes,  let  them  be  turned  from  the  light,  and  fixed  on  some  dark 
object.  This  will  aid  you  in  getting  satisfactory  results. 

N.  Eyanoff  and  W.  Comber. — The  results  generally  are  good. 
You  will  find  it  desirable  generally  to  use  a lighter  background 
for  vignettes ; otherwise,  all  the  general  qualities  are  satisfactory. 

W.  G. — To  fully  describe  the  manufacture  of  a tent  would  require 
the  whole  of  the  space  we  can  devote  to  answering  correspondents. 
We  have  often  described  various  kinds  of  tents,  the  cost  of  which 
vary  in  proportion  to  size  and  completeness.  If  you  state  what 
size  of  plates  you  use,  whether  you  wish  to  have  it  sufficiently 
portable  to  carry  yourself,  and  other  details  of  this  kind,  we  will 
refer  you  to  a detailed  description.  On  the  whole,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  purchase  one.  You  will  find  most  of  the 
dealers  supply  them,  and  occasionally  you  will  see  one  advertised 
second-hand  in  our  advertising  pages.  2.  Caustic  soda,  some- 
times called  hydrate  of  soda,  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  sodium, 
whilst  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  oxide  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
Caustic  soda  is  a more  powerful  alkali  than  carbonate  of  soda. 

Robert  Knott. — Thanks.  The  cameos  forwarded  are  undoubtedly 
of  thj  proper  form — a true,  regularly  curved  convex.  We  have 
not  seen  the  presses  or  dies  of  which  you  speak,  which  only  bulgo 
the  card  at  the  edges.  In  our  estimation  a proper  convex  die 
would  be  better. 

W.  II.  Smith. — We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  quality  of  the 
paper  of  which  you  speak,  and  cannot,  therefore,  suggest  the 
cause  of  insensitiveness  or  bad  colour.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  of  the  time  exposure  should  take,  as  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  lime  lights  vary.  As  a rule,  developed  prints 
appear  in  the  paper  as  much  as  on  it ; by  skill  in  sizing  the  paper 
this  may  be  remedied  to  some  extent.  Simply  iodized  paper  has 
generally  a tendency  to  give  a greenish  image  when  developed. 
The  addition  of  a chloride  or  a citrate  diminishes  this  tendency, 
but  slightly  reduces  sensitiveness.  2.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  details  of  relative  exposure.  Diffused  daylight,  or  a window 
facing  north,  is  of  no  use  at  all.  In  order  to  use  a condensing  lens 
you  must  have  a specific  source  of  light,  emitting  direct  rays,  like 
the  sun,  or  an  artificial  light.  3.  If  you  use  citric  acid  with  your 
pyro  developer,  you  will  reduce  the  tendency  to  a red  imago.  To 
obtain  a good  black  tone  with  gold,  as  we  have  often  described. 

4.  The  magnesium  light  is  more  actinic  than  the  lime  light. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


^fiotograpfis  tirgisurrU. 


Mr.  Froom,  Malton, 

Two  Fhotographs  of  lion.  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Jennings,  Hath, 

Photograph  of  “ Colonnc  Nationale,”  Paris. 

Mr.  Bellringer,  Nottingham, 

Photograph  entitled  the  I.ace  Pattern  Portrait. 
Photograph  entitled  the  Lettcrgraph  Post  Portrait. 
Mr.  A.  Nicholes,  Cambridge, 

Two  Photographic  Groups  of  three  Chorister  Boys. 
Mr.  J.  Monk,  Preston, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  R.  Cardwell. 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  T.  Brindlc. 

Mr.  J.  Stvart,  Glasgow, 

Three  Photographs  of  Mr.  Hutton. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  Bury-St . -Edmunds, 

Seven  Photographs  “Success  to  the  A.M.C.” 

Two  Photographs  Committee  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinosmill,  Ashford, 

Photograph  of  Duugeness  Lighthouse. 
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THE  COLLODIO-BllOMIDE  PROCESS. 

A VERY  interesting  and  thoroughly  practical  paper  on  this 
process  was  read  at  the  Photographic  Society  on  Tuesday 
evening  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley.  A variety  of  causes 
have  tended  to  prevent  a process  with  so  many  elements 
of  simplicity  and  excellence  from  becoming  popular.  Some 
inherent  uncertainties  have  tended  to  this  result ; and  the 
fact  that  advocates  of  the  process,  assumed  to  be  authori-  | 
ties,  have  maintained  the  importance  of  diametrically 
opposite  conditions  as  elements  of  success,  has  had  a [ 
tendency  to  alarm  and  warn  off  those  whose  aim  was  I 
rather  to  get  results  than  to  indulge  in  experimental  ope-  ! 
rations.  Mr.  Dawson  has  maintained  the  importance  of 
excess  of  free  bromide,  whilst  Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  main- 
tained the  importance  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 
dicta  of  these  two  gentlemen  have  represented  the  claims 
of  the  two  small  schools  or  sections  of  workers  who  have 
tried  the  process.  Col.  Wortley  appears  to  have  worked 
out  the  process  with  great  care,  and  has  arrived  at  very 
definite  conclusions.  lie  holds,  with  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  that 
free  nitrate  of  silver  is  an  important  element  of  success, 
but  he  doubts  whether  it  is  obtained  in  the  formula  given 
by  Mr.  Lea.  He  uses  a much  larger  proportion  of  free 
nitrate,  and  finds  in  that  the  definite  element  of  certainty 
and  excellence  in  the  negative.  With  sufficient  excess  of 
free  nitrate  he  obtains  absolute  uniformity  of  results,  a 
negative  of  fine  non-actinic  green  tint,  every  departure 
from  sufficient  free  nitrate  tending  to  produce  a browner 
tint  in  the  negative ; and  this  colour-test  he  gives  as  an 
absolute  guide  to  the  operator  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
conditions  in  this  respect.  A very  slight  washing,  just 
sufficient  to  make  the  water  flow  freely  over  the  plate  and 
permit  it  to  receive  the  preservative  evenly,  is  another 
condition  of  simplicity  and  success.  The  claims  of  the 
process  are  simplicity,  excellence,  great  sensitiveness,  and 
good  keeping  qualities  in  the  plates.  The  exposure  is  said 
to  be  very  little  more  than  that  required  by  ordinary  wet 
collodion,  and  the  plates  have  been  kept  four  mouths  with- 
out deterioration.  The  plates  exposed  after  preparation, 
before  drying,  are  said  to  be  much  more  sensitive  than 
wet  collodion  as  usually  worked.  The  process  employed 
by  Col.  Wortley  is,  in  general  details,  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  with  more  free  nitrate  and  less  washing. 
His  account  of  its  good  qualities  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Black,  <•  f Edinburgh,  who,  having  tried  all  dry  processes, 
gave  this  the  undoubted  palm  of  excellence.  We  shall 
publish  Col.  Wortley’s  paper  in  our  next,  and  also  Mr. 
Black’s  remarks,  and  the  general  discussion  to  which  the 
paper  gave  rise.  To  all  dry-plate  workers  the  question  is 
one  of  much  interest. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  AS  A CURE  FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 

For  some  years  past  the  injurious  effect  on  the  health  pro- 
duced by  inhalation  or  absorption  of  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances employed  by  photographers  has  been  a constantly 
recurring  and  very  natural  topic  of  discussion,  and  many 
cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  health  has  been  undermined,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, life  sacrificed,  by  long  continued  carelessness  in 
dealing  with  very  dangerous  chemicals.  Almost  every 
agent  used  in  the  photographic  studio  is  poisonous  if  taken 
internally,  whilst  some,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  act  powerfully  and  injuriously  on 
the  system  by  absorption  or  inhalation.  The  fumes  of 
ether  and  alcohol  continually  breathed  produce  a train 
of  distressing  symptoms,  often  issuing  in  a form  of  debility 
and  low  fever,  which,  we  are  informed,  has,  by  one 
medical  authority,  been  specifically  classified  as  “ ether 
fever.” 

With  this  series  of  depressing  facts  before  us,  it  is 
refreshing,  as  well  as  novel,  to  meet  with  facts  and  argu- 
ments of  a distinctly  opposite  character.  A correspondent, 
M.  Ogier,  of  Jersey,  sends  a long  communication  on  the 
remedial  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  phthisis,  and 
cites  his  own  experience  in  evidence  of  his  position.  It 
is  beyond  our  province  to  discuss  the  therapeutical  value 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  ; but  we  have  pleasure  in  putting  on 
record  the  facts  stated  by  our  correspondent,  as  necessarily 
interesting  to  our  readers  generally.  We  feel  bound,  in 
doing  so,  however,  to  reiterate  previous  cautions  as  to  the 
use  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  There  is  constant  risk  of 
breathing  the  fumes  of  prussic  acid  continually  escaping 
from  the  salt,  and  these  fumes  are,  in  some  cases,  fatal, 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  chemist  Scheele  having  resulted 
from  their  inhalation.  There  is  equal  danger  attending 
| its  absorption  through  the  mucous  membrane  or  a lesion  in 
the  skin,  three  drops  of  the  concentrated  acid  being 
absorbed  by  a wound  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye  being  sufficient  to  kill  a cat.  The  statements  of  our 
correspondent  as  to  the  action  of  cyanide,  and  in  regard 
| to  the  intermission  of  the  amendment  when  the  cyanide 
| was  not  used,  are  very  specific,  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  disposed  to  suggest  that  the  healthy  influence  of 
I interesting  employment  and  open  air  exercise  might  have 
| had  some  influence  in  aiding  recovery  ; but  a variety  of 
! the  facts  named  seem  to  negative  this  supposition.  If  the 
practice  of  photography  and  the  individual- action  or  com- 
bined action  of  any  of  the  agents  employed  be  found  of  value 
to  consumptive  patients,  a new  phase  of  interest  will  be 
found  in  the  art.  The  subject  is,  at  any  rate,  well  worthy 
of  note  and  investigation,  and  we  commend  the  facts 
i which  follow  to  the  especial  attention  of  our  medical 
I readers. 
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M.  Ogier’s  letter  is  as  follows : — 

“ Sir, — Should  you  consider  the  following  remarks  of 
sufficient  interest,  I would  request  their  ii  sertion  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  your  journal. 

“ About  the  month  of  November,  1S68,  I was  at  Jersey 
laid  up  with  a pleuritic  attack,  with  dull  pains  between  the 
shoulders,  having  nightly  fits  of  perspiration,  and  from 
time  to  time  intermittent  fever,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere.  To  these  maladies  were  added  a violent 
cough  and  symptoms  of  bronchitis  of  a distressing  nature. 
As  for  several  years  past  I had  suffered  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  my  symptoms  caused  me  to  think  that  I was 
passing  from  bronchitis  to  phthisis.  I had  arrived  from 
Madeira,  where  my  wife  had  just  died  of  consumption,  and 
my  fears  as  to  my  malady  were,  therefore,  strengthened, 
as  I had  always  believed,  perhaps  erroneously,  in  conjugal 
contagion. 

“ At  Jersey  I consulted  a physician,  who  is  also  a friend 
of  mine,  and  he  strongly  advised  me  to  discontinue  my 
literary  labours,  and  to  occupy  myself  instead  with 
manual  work  of  some  kind.  My  pains  still  continuing,  at 
his  instigation  I resolved  to  take  up  the  subject  of  photo- 
graphy, and  after  obtaining  some  lessons  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  P.  Godfray,  a photographer  on  the  island,  I set  to 
work  at  my  new  employment.  I did,  however,  very  little, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  it  was  winter  time  during  the 
first  three  months  of  my  labours  at  the  commencement  of 
1869,  but  towards  the  end  of  April,  Mr.  Godfray  absent- 
ing himself  in  France  for  a couple  of  months,  I was  left 
free  run  of  his  studio,  and  during  that  time,  from  morning 
till  night,  I worked  furiously  at  my  new  calling,  finishing 
about  one  thousand  cliche*  of  about  as  bad  a character  as 
can  possibly  be  imagined. 

“ Instead  of  employing  hyposulphite  of  soda,  Mr.  God- 
fray invariably  used  cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixing  his 
negatives;  for  this  reason  I also  used  cyanide,  and  as  in 
the  evening  I made  a custom  of  dining  at  the  table  d’hote, 
.and  went  afterwards  in  society,  I freely  employed  this 
agent,  moreover,  for  cleaning  and  removing  from  the 
hands  any  spots  or  stains  of  silver,  which,  from  my  inex- 
perience, were  to  be  seen  very  frequently  upon  my  fingers. 

I employed  a strong  solution  for  the  purpose,  dissolving 
six  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  ounces  of  water,  and  this  was  applied  more  than 
twenty  times  a day  for  fixing  negatives,  and  two  or  three 
times  in  the  tweuty  four  hours  for  washing  my  bauds,  as 
much  as  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  liquid  being  taken  for 
dipping  the  fingers.  If  the  stains  were  of  an  obstinate 
nature,  I resorted  to  the  use  of  pumice  stone  after  im- 
mersion in  cyanide,  and  again  treated  my  hands  with  the 
liquid  afterwards.  Indeed,  in  my  reckless  employment  of 
this  agent.  1 paid  little  attention  to  any  little  scratches  or 
ruptures  of  the  skin  produced  by  the  plates  or  the  pumice. 
At  the  end  of  a fortnight’s  work  in  this  manner,  1 found 
the  pains  in  my  back  diminish,  the  sweats  which  troubled 
me  at  night  ceased  altogether,  and  the  cough  itself 
slackened  in  its  intensity,  if  I abstained  from  washing,  and 
avoided  a damp  atmosphere  for  three  days  running. 

“ In  a couple  of  months  the  serious  symptoms  with  which 
1 had  been  troubled  had  passed  away,  and  now  for  three 
years  I have  enjoyed,  relatively  speaking,  perfect  health. 
.My  chronic  bronchitis  even,  that  had  troubled  me  so  long, 
almost  disappeared. 

“ M'hat,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this? 

“ Is  it  to  the  employment  of  cyanide  of  potassium  that 
the  change  is  to  be  attributed?  I think  so.  The  ether, 
iodide,  and  bromide,  may  have  contributed  towards  the 
result,  but  the  action  of  these  substances  is  known,  and 
the  cyanide  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  principal 
agent  in  bringing  about  the  amelioration  of  health  ; for  at 
the  end  of  a certain  period,  of  which  six  or  seven  weeks 
"ere  past  without  having  been  once  placed  in  contact 
with  cyanide,  although  1 was  exposed  for  the  whole  time 
to  the  fumes  arising  from  an  opeu  bottle  of  iodize  1 collo- 


dion in  my  room.  I was  again  attacked  with  the  cough  and 
with  soreness  of  the  throat,  which,  however,  at  once  dis- 
appeared on  the  re-employment  of  cyanide. 

“The  effect  of  the  cyanide  is  much  more  marked  when 
the  patient  practises  photography  out-of-doors  in  summer; 
in  that  case,  whether  one  works  in  a photographic  carriage 
or  a tent,  at  the  top  of  a hill  or  under  the  cliff,  the 
manipulations  are  calculated  to  bring  about  a cure  in  any 
case  where  the  malady  is  not  hereditary.  The  exercise  in 
the  open  air  in  the  sunshine,  the  strong  fumes  in  the 
closed  carriage,  and  especially  in  the  tent,  and  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  system  by  washing  with  strong  solutions  of 
cyanide,  have  re-established  my  health,  and  I believe  that 
all  those  similarly  afflicted,  who  would  follow  my  example 
in  a suitable  climate — as,  for  instance,  Jersey  in  summer, 
and  Madeira  and  Malaga  in  winter — will  have  cause  for 
congratulation. 

“ I have  communicated  these  facts  to  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  chemist,  aud  have  desired  him  to  make 
experiment  upon  sheep  and  rabbits,  who  are  often  attacked 
with  pneumouia ; and  although  lie  is  not,  as  yet,  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  a decisive  report  upon  the  subject,  he  has 
authorised  me  to  state  that  he  has  obtained  some  decisive 
results  with  cyanide. 

“ In  photography,  however,  the  operator  comes  into 
contact  with  other  substances  besides  cyanide ; it  is  possible 
that  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  citric  and  pyrogallic 
acids  influence  the  blood  and  respiratory  organs  ; but  in 
any  case  this  action  is  but  trivial. 

“ I have  tried  the  effect  of  taking  the  cyanide  inwardly, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  drops  of  a solution  made  by 
dissolving  two  ounces  of  cyanide  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water  to  the  dose,  and  have  obtained  excellent  effects  in 
this  way,  of  a calm  sedative  nature  ; but  it  is,  of  course, 
for  the  physician  to  decide  upon  the  utility  of  this  manner 
of  absorbing  the  agent. 

“ As  regards  the  quality  of  the  cyanide  which  yields 
these  curative  principles,  I may  mention  that  it  is  the 
white  commercial  cyanide  of  English  manufature ; the 
yellow  material,  as  also  that  which  is  more  or  less  damp, 
is  not  endowed  with  these  properties. 

“ 1 have  waited  two  years  before  venturing  to  publish 
my  observations  ; but  since  I have  been  convinceil  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  cyanide  cannot  be  injurious  in  photo- 
graphic manipulations,  1 hesitate  no  longer.  In  making 
these  remarks  public  through  your  columns,  my  colleagues 
are  free  to  make  any  objection  to  or  confirmation  of 
them,  and  I only  hope  that  some  good  may  result  from 
the  enquiry  to  those  suffering  from  disease  or  sickness,  aud 
to  whom  medicine  has  been  of  little  avail. 

“ The  remedy  1 propose  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the 
moderate  exercise  necessitated  in  photographic  operations 
is  exceedingly  suitable  for  invalids. — Believe  me,  &c., 

u St.  Hekcr's,  Jersey,  June  7th,  1871.  E.  P.  Ogier.” 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  anticipating  an  authorita- 
tive decision  on  the  law  of  copyright  in  relation  to  photo- 
graphic portraits  will  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case  Conroy  v.  Taunt  and  Carden,  before 
Justices  Blackburn  and  Mellor,  no  such  decision  was 
obtained.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two  months 
ago  Mrs.  Conroy  was  convicted  before  Sir  Robert  Carden 
of  having  sold  copies  of  a photograph  of  the  Oxford  boat 
crew,  by  Mr.  Taunt,  of  Oxford,  who  had  produced  the 
photograph  for  publication,  and  had,  as  he  believed,  com- 
plied with  the  legal  conditions  for  securing  copyright. 
Mrs.  Conroy  was  fined  thirty- five  pounds,  with  the  alter- 
native of  nine  months’  imprisonment,  which  form  of 
punishment,  the  fines  not  having  been  paid,  we  understand 
Mrs.  Conroy  has  been  for  two  mouths  enduring.  Mr. 
Met  riman,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  having  taken  cer- 
tain exceptions,  gave  notice  of  appeal.  On  the  twenty- 
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fourth  ultimo  a rule  was  obtained  in  the  court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  to  show  cause  why  a certiorari  should  not  issue  to 
biing  up  the  conviction  in  order  to  be  quashed,  and  it 
was  understood  that  various  moot  questions  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  copyright  in  photographic  portraits  would  be 
discussed  before  a competent  tribunal,  and  some  authorita- 
tive expression  of  opinion  obtained  on  the  points  in  dis- 
cussion. The  case  was  heard  on  the  twelfth  instant,  and 
the  conviction  was  quashed  on  a mere  question  of  infor- 
mality. The  defendant’s  place  of  business  was  in  the  city, 
and  the  charge  was  made  and  heard  in  the  city.  The 
Act  provides  that  the  charge  in  such  cases  shall  be  decided 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  where  the 
offender  resides,  and  as  the  home  of  the  offender  in  this 
case  was  at  Wandsworth,  the  Court  held  that  Sir  Robert 
Carden  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  facts.  To  the  defendant  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  the  quashing  of  the  conviction  on  any  plea  was  as 
satisfactory  as  it  must  inevitably  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
complainant ; but  it  must  be  matter  for  regret  that  the 
general  question  of  a photographer’s  claim  to  copyright 
in  portraits  taken  for  his  own  purposes  was  not  duly 
argued  and  decided.  As,  however,  there  is  a possibility 
of  the  case  being  taken  further,  the  questions  of  interest 
may  yet  be  discussed  before  a competent  tribunal. 

We  subjoin  a report  of  the  case  which  we  have  received 
from  a correspondent. 

COURT  OF  QUEEN’S  BENCH,  Monday,  June  12,  1871. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor. 

The  Queen  v.  Sir  R.  W.  Carden. 

Ex  parte  Conroy. 

In  this  case  a rule  had  been  obtained,  upon  several  points,  calling 
upon  Sir  R.  \V.  Carden  to  show  cause  why  a writ  of  certiorari 
should  not  issue  to  quash  a conviction  against  Mrs.  Theresa  Con- 
roy for  selling  eleven  copies  of  an  alleged  copyright  photograph  of 
“ The  Oxford  Crew,  1871.”  The  rule  was  obtained  on  the  27th  ult., 
on  the  application  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  came  on  for  argument  this 
morning.  Mr.  Poland  and  Mr.  Murphy  appeared  to  show 
cause  against,  and  Mr.  Willis  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Merriman 
and  Powell)  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  said,  to  save  the  time  of  the  Court, 
counsel  had  better  grapple  with  the  first  point : the  question  of 
jurisdiction.  The  section  of  the  Act  under  which  this  conviction 
was  recorded  said  that  “ the  penalty  might  be  recovered  by  action 
at  common  law,  or  summary  proceedings  before  two  justices  in 
the  district  where  the  person  offending  resided.” 

Mr.  Poland  argued  that  the  case  came  under  Jarvis's  Act,  and 
that  the  district  in  which  the  offence  was  committed  was  sufficient 
to  give  the  magistrate  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  : No  ; here  is  a new  offence,  created 
by  the  legislature,  and  a special  mode  for  the  recovery  of  the 
penalties,  created  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Poland  : It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the 
legislature  ever  iutended  that  a man  living  (say)  at  Brighton,  and 
selling  pirated  photographs  in  London,  where  the  witnesses  would 
be,  should  be  able  to  put  the  prosecutor  to  the  expense  of  going  to 
Brighton  to  recover  the  penalties. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn:  That  argument  might  be  a strong 
one  against  the  drawers  up  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  : Where  the  statute  creates  a new  offence 
and  a new  mode  of  procedure,  we  are  bound  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Poland  submitted  that  as  the  penalties  were  enforced 
under  Jarvis’s  Act,  that  Act  applied  in  other  respects  ; and  cited 
several  sections  of  that  Act  to  support  his  view  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  : This  Act  expressly  stipulates  for 
two  justices;  if  Jarvis's  Act  applied,  one  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor:  Besides,  it  distinctly  says  where  the 
defendant  resides. 

Mr.  Poland:  In  the  County  Court  Act  residence  is  hold  to  be 
where  the  party  abides,  carries  on  business,  or  resides,  and  that  is 
sufficient ; and'  the  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  argue  at  some 
length  that,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Conroy  had  a warehouse  or  a room 
where  she  received  letters  and  stored  goods,  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  constitute  a residence  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Bl  ackburn  : Do  you  mean  to  argue  that  if  a man 
has  goods  stored  in  the  London  Docks,  for  which  he  pays  rent, 
that  the  Docks  can  be  held  to  be  his  residence  ? 

Mr.  Poland:  No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn;  He  would  as  much  abide  there  as 
this  woman  at  her  store-room.  No  one  could  say  that  Mr.  Abel 
Smith  resided  at  Leadenhall  Street,  but  everyone  knew  it  was  the 


“abode”  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  the  eminent 
bankers. 

Mr.  Poland  cited  a number  of  sections  of  different  acts  of 
parliament,  and  judgments  given  by  the  different  courts  at  various 
times,  in  support  of  his  argument,  when 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  said:  Probably  the  cases  you  cite,  and 
the  judgments  then  given,  were  perfectly  correct;  but  here,  Mr. 
Poland,  you  mustgo  further,  and prore  the  actual  residence  before 
yon  can  give  the  magistrate  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Poland  observed  that  the  city  magistrates,  Sir  Robert 
amongst  the  number,  had  before  convicted  in  similar  oases,  and 
their  judgment  had  not  been  questioned. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor:  That  may  be,  but  he  cannot  give  him- 
self jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Murphy  having  intimated  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  arguments  advanced  by  his  learned  friend,  the  Court  said  there 
was  no  necessity  for  going  into  the  other  points  advanced  by  Mr. 
Willis  when  he  made  the  application  for  a rule,  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary to  hear  him  now. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  it  had 
been  argued  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  legislature 
meant  that  the  penalties  under  the  Copyright  Act  were  only  re- 
coverable in  the  distri  't  where  the  party  offending  resided.  It  might 
be  absurd  ; and  he  [the  learned  judge]  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
legislature  was  guilty  of  many  absurdities  ; but  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  clear  in  this  instance,  and  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  though  the  penalties  were  discretionary,  the  only  modes  of  re- 
covery were  by  action  at  common  law,  or  by  summary  procedure 
before  two  justices  in  the  district  where  the  defendant  resides.  The 
argument  that  because  a person  had  goods  in  a room  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  that  that  oould  be  taken  as  sufficient  residence 
to  give  jurisdiction  to  a city  magistrate,  was  untenable.  The  rule 
must  be  made  absolute. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Though  the 
cases  cited  by  Mr.  Poland  were  sensible  in  themselves,  they  did 
not  apply  here.  It  was  clear  the  magistrate  had  no  jurisdiction. 


FRITZ  LUCKHARDT’S  METHOD  OF  MASKING  TO 
OBTAIN  PICTORIAL  EFFECT. 

Amongst  the  photographic  art  studies  which  have  reached 
this  country  from  Germany  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  few  have  excited  more  admiration  than  the  card  and 
cabinet  heads  of  pretty  girls  by  Fritz  Luckhardt,  which  have 
generally  been  distinguished  by  unusually  fine  light  and 
shade,  and  great  force  without  hardness.  Any  hints  or 
details  of  the  modes  of  working  by  successful  artists  aro 
sure  to  be  read  with  interest.  A short  paper  describing  his 
mode  of  masking  or  stopping  out  negatives,  to  modify  the 
light  and  shade,  appears  in  a recent  number  of  the  Corre- 
spondenz  published  in  Vienna.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  revives  the  old  subject  of  discussion 
as  to  the  plan  pursued  by  M.  Adam-Salomon  to  obtain 
similar  modifications.  As  we  have  remarked  on  former 
occasions,  the  great  French  artist  made  it  a practice  generally 
to  secure  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  which  distinguished 
his  portraits  in  the  negative  itself;  but  where  modification 
was  necessary  or  desirable,  his  plan  was  very  similar  to  that 
now  recommended  by  Herr  Luckhardt : he  applied  a coating 
of  some  water  colour  pigment — often  carmine — to  the  back  of 
the  negative,  to  such  portions  of  the  lights  as  he  desired  to 
appear  more  brilliant  in  the  prints.  Herr  Luckhardt 
applies  the  same  idea,  but.  in  a more  manageable  form.  Ho 
says : — 

“ The  artistic  effect  of  a portrait  is  undoubtedly  increased 
when  the  relief  of  the  head,  and,  in  their  degree,  of  the  hands, 
is  increased,  while  the  drapery  and  surroundings  are  allowed 
to  recede  into  the  background.  To  achieve  this  it  is  neces- 
sary, when  the  picture  has  been  fully  printed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  to  cover  up  with  black  masks  of  suitable  shape 
those  portions  which  it  is  desired  should  appear  prominent, 
and  to  allow  the  uncovered  parts  to  be  further  acted  upon 
by  the  light  until  those  are  somewhat  over-printed.  After- 
wards, if  still  requisite,  the  print  may  be  placed  under  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  when  the  face,  hands,  &c.,  have  been 
covered,  a further  darkening  of  the  image  round  the  head 
or  at  the  margin  of  the  print  may  be  effected,  the  gradation 
of  the  tinting  being  managed  by  means  of  cotton  wool.  In 
this  way,  it  appears  to  me,  the  effective  pictures  of  Adam- 
Salomon  have  been  produced,  the  aspect  of  which  is  moreover 
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improved  by  the  warm  reddish  brown  tone  and  glossy 
surface  presented  by  them. 

“ The  cutting  out  of  the  masks,  as  also  the  operation  of 
printing  in  this  wise,  is  exceedingly  laborious  and  time- 
taking, and  for  this  reason  the  undermentioned  plan  is  to 
be  recommended,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  out 
the  details  of  the  over-exposed  portions — such,  for  instance, 
as  white  robes,  lace,  and  the  like — by  continued  printing. 

“A  dark  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  red  is  in  the  first 
instance  prepared,  and  to  this  is  added  some  drops  of  a thin 
normal  collodion,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  glass  negative 
upon  the  reverse  side,  a very  uniform  red  film  is  obtained. 
After  a short  time  has  elapsed,  to  allow  the  fluid  to  become 
set  and  dry,  by  means  of  a small  wooden  splinter  those 
portions  of  the  film  are  removed  where  the  negative  is  not 
required  to  be  intensified,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
surface  allowed  to  remain.  If  the  wooden  tool  is  moistened 
a little  with  the  tongue,  the  operation  is  easily  performed. 

“ The  intensification  can  be  applied  to  the  face  and  dress, 
as  also  to  the  surroundings,  when,  for  instance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lighten  the  hair  of  a blonde  model.  In  the  latter 
case  a second  application  of  the  liquid  may  be  used,  so  that 
the  face  is  covered  once,  while  the  hair  is  coated  twice,  and 
the  print  is  thus  rendered  much  lighter  in  those  parts. 

*'  To  increase  the  durability  of  this  film  upon  the  plate, 
a few  drops  of  negative  varnish  may  be  added  ; such  an 
addition  is,  however,  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
removal  of  the  film  in  parts  is  in  this  way  rendered  more 
difficult. 

“ The  thickness  of  the  glass  prevents  any  sharp  definition 
of  outline  being  observed,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  very  exactly  the  lines  of  the  face,  hands,  &c.,  which 
cau  easily  be  done  if  the  negative  is  placed  against  a win- 
dow and  operated  upon  in  that  position. 

“ In  theatrical  impersonations  (as,  for  instance,  Selika  in 
the  Africaine),  where  it  is  desired  that  hands  and  face 
should  appear  dark,  a simple  method  is  here  at  hand  by 
means  of  which  the  wished-for  effect  may  be  obtained 
without  it  being  necessary  for  the  model  to  colour  the  fea- 
tures, as  the  true  effect  may  always  bo  secured  by  employ- 
ment of  the  dark  red  collodion  mixture.” 


A WET  PROCESS  FOR  ALKALINE 
DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  F.R.A.S.,  LIEUT.,  R.E. 

Let  me  premise  the  details  of  this  process  by  assuring 
other  “ discoverers  ” of  the  same  that  I have  no  wish  to 
claim  any  of  the  credit  due  to  them.  I rely  on  the 
editor  to  save  me  from  rough  usage  in  his  columns,  and  I 
plunge  at  once  in  medias  res. 

Take  any  plain  collodion  yielding  a powdery  film.  Add 
to  each  ounce 

Iodide  of  ammonium  2 grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium  2 „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  21  grains 

To  be  used  when  ripe.  Having  coated  the  plate  (it  is 
better  to  have  a substratum  of  albumen)  and  sensitized  in 
the  bath  for  about  six  minutes,  withdraw  it  and  rinse 
with  distilled  water.  Wash  it  well  under  the  tap,  and 


rinse  once  more  with  distilled  water.  I now  run 

washed  plate  with  either 

Coffee  

...  500  grains 

White  sugar 

...  50  „ 

Gum  arabic  

...  100  „ 

Boiling  water  

...  10  ounces 

Glycerine 

...  1 ounce 

(The  gum  to  be  pounded,  and  the 

mixture  suffered 

cool  in  a corked  bottle.) 

Or, 

Tannin 

...  100  grains 

Gum  arabic 

...  100  „ 

Glycerine  ... 

...  1 ounce 

Water  

...  10  ounces 

Drain  as  usual,  and  place  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide  ; ex- 
pose about  twice  the  time  requisite  for  an  ordinary  wet 
plate.  The  following  developer  will  be  found  efficient : — 

I. — Pyrogallic  acid  5 grains 

Water 1 ounce 

II. — Ammonia  1 part 

Water 6 parts 

After  well  washing  under  the  tap,  one  drop  of  No.  2 is 
added  in  the  developing  cup  to  each  drachm  used  of 
No.  1. 


The  image  flashes  out  immediately  this  is  applied,  and 
when  all  the  detail  is  well  out,  the  plate  is  washed  and 
intensified  in  the  usual  manner.  Snould  over-exposure 
be  suspected,  the  following  developer  may  be  used  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  5 grains 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 drops 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 


A drop  of  a twenty-grain  silver  solution  is  added,  and 
the  development  carried  on  as  usual. 

The  negative  should  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
or  weak  cyanide ; the  latter  is  recommended.  The  plates 
prepared  as  above  will  keep  moist  any  reasonable  time — 
say  from  one  to  two  days — the  glycerine  preventing  rapid 
desiccation.  The  appearance  of  the  fixed  negative  is 
somewhat  transparent,  and  is  similar  in  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light  to  those  produced  by  the  old  coffee  process. 
If  every  particle  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  be  removed  from 
the  film  after  sensitizing,  and  every  trace  of  ammonia 
be  neutralized  before  intensification,  the  negative  will  be 
as  bright  and  beautiful  as  if  it  were  a wet  plate  proper. 

Should  any  one,  not  having  discovered  or  worked  the 
process  before,  wish  for  further  explanations  of  my  mode 
of  working,  I shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  him. 

I think  in  all  probability  a trace  of  ammonia  added  to 
the  preservatives  (as  in  the  process  just  published  by  Mr. 
Blair)  would  accelerate  the  exposure. 


BROMINE  SALTS  CONTAINING  IODINE. 

BY  DE.  JULIUS  STINDE  * 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  become  accurately  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  chemicals  employed  in  the  practice  of 
photography,  it  is  a matter  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
element  or  corapo'und  under  examination  should  be,  beyond 
doubt,  chemically  pure.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of 
collodion,  there  are  many  points  upon  which  we  might  be 
better  informed,  and  especially  upon  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
portion of  bromine  and  iodine  salts  that  the  same  contains. 
Of  the  action  and  value  of  bromiue  salt  in  this  combination, 
a great  many  contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed, 
and  much  discordant  evidence  adduced,  for  while  one 
operator  has  obtained  results  of  one  kind,  another  has  been 
led  to  conclusions  of  a totally  opposite  nature. 

The  impurity  of  many  of  the  bromine  preparations  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is,  no  doubt,  here  at  fault,  for  it  is 
certainly  a fact  that  many  of  the  compounds  of  this  kind  to 
be  met  with  in  commerce  are  frequently  contaminated  with 
iodine  and  chlorine  impurities.  Sometimes  this  is  even  the 
case  with  bromideof  potassium,  which,  therefore, cannot  always 
be  implicitly  relied  upon.  In  the  chloride  of  potassium  and 
salt  manufactories,  in  which  the  raw  products  of  rock  salt 
are  worked  up,  the  mother  liquor,  containing  bromide  of 
calcium,  bromide  of  magnesium,  and  iodine  alkalies,  is 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  bromine.  For  the  purpose 
chlorine  gas  is  used,  and  the  bromine  released  in  this  manner 
is  extracted  by  means  of  ether,  the  etherial  solution  being 
afterwards  shaken  up  with  potash  lye,  evaporated,  anil 
burnt,  so  that  the  salt  is  ngaiu  decomposed,  in  this  man- 
ner there  is  created  chloride  of  bromine  aud  chloride  of 
iodine,  which  subsequently  form  chloride  and  iodide  of 
potassium  respectively,  and  render  the  product  impure. 

If  we  proceed  upon  Falidres’s  method,  and  place  upon  a 
* rhotographitchtt  Archw. 
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Rheet  of  paper  which  has  previously  been  coated  with  a 
little  paste  some  crystals  of  the  suspicious  bromine  salt  that 
we  are  desirous  of  testiug.  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
paper  slightly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  but  a trace  of  chlorine 
gas  to  liberate  any  iodine  that  may  be  present,  and  which, 
on  evolution,  would  at  once  produce  a blue  stain  (iodide  of 
starch)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bromine  salt.  The  best  mode 
of  proceeding  with  this  experiment  is  to  obtain  a wide- 
mouthed stoppered  bottle,  to  half  fill  it  with  asbestos  which 
has  been  moistened  with  bromine  water,  and  to  allow  the 
bromine  issuing  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  act  upon  the 
crystals  of  bromine.  A bottle  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
stoppered,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  the  bromine,  will  remain 
serviceable  for  a long  time. 

This  test  is,  indeed,  an  indispensable  one  when  it  is  requi- 
site to  study  the  behaviour  of  bromine  salts  in  photographic 
operations ; and  the  very  different  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  time  to  time  with  bromized  collodion  may 
possibly  be  explained  by  the  existence  in  the  bromine  salts 
of  impurities  of  this  nature — to  wit,  alkaline  combinations 
of  iodine  and  chlorine. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  COLOURED  GLASS 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.1* 

Several  years  ago  a proposition  was  made  to  employ  a 
screen  of  blue  glass  in  front  of  the  lens  when  reproducing 
oil  paintings,  the  colours  of  which,  as  we  know,  are  diffi- 
cult to  render  properly.  The  idea  was  put  into  practice 
on  many  occasions,  but  without  any  show  of  success,  and 
the  affair  was,  therefore,  considered  to  be  an  illusion,  of 
which  there  have  already  been  many  in  matters  connected 
with  photography. 

How  a blue  glass  can  facilitate  the  rendering  of  colour 
is,  by  the  way,  difficult  to  understand ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  application  of  coloured  glass  with  the  camera  is 
by  no  means  fallacious.  In  printing  we  have  for  some 
time  past  employed  green  glass  for  covering  thin  negatives ; 
it  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  action  of  the  denser  por- 
tions of  the  negative,  and  the  result  is  that  the  whites 
become  brighter  and  the  shadows  deeper  by  this  modi- 
fication : the  picture  thus  printed  becomes  a little  harder, 
or,  rather,  we  should  say,  increases  in  brilliancy. 

Another  means  of  effecting  this  without  recourse  to 
coloured  glass  may  be  here  mentioned : if  the  paper  is 
sensitized  upon  a weak  silver  bath  of  1 : 20,  and  sub- 
sequently fumed  with  ammonia  vapour  before  printing,  or, 
better  still,  if  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  sprinkled 
over  the  pad  which  lies  in  the  printing  frame  behind  the 
paper,  an  increased  amount  of  vigour  may  be  at  once  ob- 
tained. I have  in  this  manner  obtained  brilliant  pictures 
from  negatives  of  an  exceedingly  soft  and  monotone 
character. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  green  plates ; it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  same  may  be  employed  with 
much  advantage  in  the  negative  process,  in  cases,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a positive  again  from 
a negative,  or  when  a new  negative  altogether  is  wished 
for. 

Such  reproduced  negatives  are  easily  secured  in  the 
camera  by  means  of  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process. 

The  negative  is  fixed  against  the  window,  and  a matt 
plate  placed  thereon,  and  the  image  is  then  sharply  focussed 
and  exposed  to  a wet  plate  in  the  camera.  In  performing 
this  operation  it  is  best  to  place  between  the  negative  and 
the  lens  a large  tube  or  box,  to  cut  off  any  surrounding  light ; 
an  ordinary  camera  without  lens  is  particularly  suitable 
to  the  purpose.  In  this  way  a positive  is  obtained,  and 
afterwards,  in  like  manner,  a negative  may  be  produced. 
By  means  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  the  matter  is 
more  easily  conducted,  namely,  by  copying  in  contact  in 
the  printing-frame;  but,  unfortunately,  such  a plan  of 
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operation  is  only  suitable  when  one  has  to  do  with  plate 
glass,  and  negatives  are  but  rarely  taken  upon  material 
of  this  kind.  For  if  the  glass  is  not  perfectly  flat,  blurred 
results  are  produced,  from  the  fact  that  the  two  surfaces 
do  not  come  into  actual  contact ; in  most  cases,  therefore, 
the  wet  process  in  the  camera  is  the  only  one  that  is 
applicable. 

Those  who  have  essayed  to  obtain  a second  negative 
from  a first  are  well  aware  how  seldom  such  an  effort 
succeeds,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  duplicate  shall  have 
all  the  sharpness,  softness,  and  depth  of  the  original.  As 
a rule,  the  second  negative  is  hard  by  reason  of  short 
exposure,  or  flat  from  the  reverse  cause,  or,  again,  it  is 
often  fogged.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious : in  the 
original  negative  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are 
much  stronger  than  they  are  in  nature,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  difficult  to  hit  upon  the  requisite  amount  of  exposure, 
for  the  transparent  portions  appear  too  light,  and  the 
opaque  parts  too  dark.  It  becomes  a question,  therefore, 
whether  this  defect  can  in  any  way  be  removed,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  any  means  can  be  devised  to  weaken 
the  brighter  parts  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  darker 
portions. 

It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  recently  been  overcome  by 
M.  Grasshoff,  by  setting  up  in  front  of  the  original  nega- 
tive a pale  green  glass  plate,  and  photographing  the  image 
through  this  medium.  The  result  obtained  in  this  way  is 
truly  surprising.  I have  seen  prints  of  reproduced  plates, 
as  likewise  enlarged  negatives,  taken  in  this  manner  by 
M.  Grasshoff,  which  were  exceedingly  similar  to  the  ori- 
ginal negatives  and  prints,  and  which  were  certainly  the 
best  that  I have  seen  of  examples  of  reproduced  pictures. 

This  manner  of  employing  a green  glass  in  order  to 
preserve  the  proportional  contrast  possessed  by  a negative 
has  been  supplemented  by  another  somewhat  analogous 
application,  proposed  by  Dr.  Schultz ; this  is,  to  use  a 
yellow  glass  plate  for  the  depiction  of  objects  which 
appear  illuminated  by  a particularly  hard  light ; and  the 
results  show  that  such  a manner  of  proceeding  may  be 
employed  with  much  success.  It  happens  not  unfrequently 
to  be  the  case  that  statues,  busts,  and  similar  objects  have 
to  be  photographed  in  libraries,  drawing  rooms,  and  other 
interiors,  and  these,  especially  when  standing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  window,  exhibit  some  very  bright  high 
lights,  and  also  exceedingly  deep  shadows.  A change  of 
position  or  point  of  view,  or  a modification  in  the  way  of 
illumination,  is  sometimes  impossible,  and,  in  such 
instances,  even  when  the  best  chemicals  are  used,  and 
particular  care  taken  in  the  manipulation,  a hard  picture 
with  solarized  lights  and  inky  shadows  is  the  only  result. 
To  improve  matters  under  these  conditions,  the  use  of  a 
yellow  plate  tinted  very  thinly  with  iodide  of  silver  will 
be  found  very  effective,  for  it  weakens  considerably  the 
action  of  the  high  lights  without,  to  any  material  degree, 
interfering  with  the  character  of  the  shadows.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  a much  longer  exposure  may  be  given 
without  in  any  way  fearing  for  the  solarizatiou  of  the  high 
lights. 

The  pictures  taken  by  Schultz,  in  this  manner,  of 
plaster  figures  which  were  but  inadequately  lighted  are, 
in  truth,  quite  astonishing  as  regards  their  apparent  illumi- 
nation, and  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  yellow 
screen  would  be  capable  of  influencing  the  reproduction 
to  such  an  extent.  As  before  stated,  the  yellow  glass  is 
but  a film  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  Dr.  Schultz  produces 
by  simply  allowing  iodine  vapour  to  act  upon  a silvered 
plate  until  the  surface  has  assumed  a yellowish  tint.  A 
perfectly  transparent  iodide  of  silver  plate  produced  in 
this  manner  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  for  it  absorbs 
most  completely  the  violet  and  indigo  rays,  and  allows 
all  others  to  pass  through  uninjured  and  unimpaired. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a picture — such  as  we 
see  in  an  oil  painting — with  blue  sky,  white  clouds,  green 
trees,  and  brown  rocks,  would  be  differently  rendered  if 
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photographed  through  a medium  of  this  kind,  than  when 
depicted  iu  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  sky  is  fully  impressed  upon  the  film  before 
the  landscape  is  sufficiently  exposed,  while  in  the  former 
instance  (with  the  yellow  screen  in  front  of  the  lens),  the 
sky  will  be  weakened,  and  its  over-exposure,  therefore, 
need  not  be  feared,  and  the  result  is  a harmonious  picture. 
Of  course,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  oil  paintings 
may  be  better  taken  in  this  manner.  Many  sorts  of  blue 
do  not  exhibit  a bright  reflection  at  all,  as,  for  instance, 
Paris  blue  with  oil,  and  indigo,  which  latter  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  indigo  of  the  spectrum.  But  a 
reference  to  the  table  of  colours  in  my  manual  will  show 
ftt  once  the  comparative  power  of  the  different  tints. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  UNINITIATED. 

I. 

In  our  most  recent  American  contemporary,  the  Photographic 
Times,  to  the  interest  of  which  we  have  before  referred,  a 
series  of  articles  addressed  to  boys  is  commenced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wager  Hull,  an  able  New  York  photographer.  As 
they  may  interest  the  sons  and  apprentices  of  some  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  make  some  extracts  therefrom.  He 
commences : — 

My  Dear  Son, — You  have  now  completed  your  fifteenth 
year,  and  I am  about  to  fulfil  my  promise  given  you  many 
years  ago,  when  you  were  a little  prattling  boy,  scarce  able 
to  toddle  about.  Then  you  would  ever  insist  that  my 
laboratory  (“  laberty,”  as  you  termed  it)  was  just  the  place 
for  you,  and  to  exclude  you  from  it — do  you  remember  ? — it 
was  for  60  many  years  my  habit  to  bribe  your  departure  by 
the  promise  that  when  you  were  old  enough  I should  teach 
you  all  I knew,  and  allow  you  to  make  as  many  photo- 
graphs as  you  desired. 

Under  this  promise  I often  forbade  your  entrance  to  “ my 
den,”  and  you,  with  the  denial  ringing  in  your  little  ears, 
would  leave  me  deep  buried  in  the  mysteries  of  our  “ Black 
Art.” 

Now  you  ask  me  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the  compact,  I shall 
do  so. 

Before  entering  upon  my  instructions,  I shall  name  to  you 
other  reasons  than  the  one  as  to  my  promise,  why  I intend 
to  cheerfully  give  you  this  instruction.  1 propose  publishing 
all  I have  to  say  in  the  Photographic  Times,  that  others  may 
have  the  benefit  as  well  as  yourself.  I write  thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  many  conversations  with  you,  believing  that 
much  that  I shall  write  will  not  only  be  of  value  as  refer- 
ence, but  will  probably  be  better  impressed  upon  your 
mind  than  when  spoken. 

Now  for  my  other  reasons. 

1st.  I fully  believe  that  all  boys,  as  well  as  men,  have  some 
hobby,  some  speciality,  often  proper  ones,  often  not ; there- 
fore, while  I can  direct  you  a willing  subject  in  that  which 
will  certainly  prove  to  you  an  advantage,  I shall  gladly  do 
so,  believing  that  both  your  hands  and  your  thoughts 
would  in  this  great  city  sooner  or  later  find  employment 
that  might  not  prove  as  much  to  your  benefit. 

2nd.  Photography,  if  intelligently  studied,  leads  you  by 
kindly  steps  to  the  great  studies  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  may  ultimately  lead  you  a willing  student  into  those 
sciences.  The  power  and  tho  character  of  light  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  every  picture  you  make  ; you  will  early 
discover  that  there  is  much  difference  in  light ; you  will 
discover  how  brilliant  your  image  appears  in  your  camera, 
and  yet  how  slowly  it  develops  under  your  chemicals,  and 
how  dull  and  miserable  is  the  result : the  reason  for  this 
you  will  desire  to  know.  In  learning  it  thus  practically, 
you  are  never  likely  to  forget  it,  as  you  now  too  often  forget 
your  daily  studies,  learned  too  much  by  rote. 

3rd.  Photography  will  bring  you  into  the  open  air,  and 
lead  you  amidst  the  beautiful  in  nature,  where  health  will 
be  promoted ; it  will  teach  you  to  look  for  the  beautiful  ; 
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it  will  educate  in  you  a love  for  the  picturesque ; it  will 
induce  you  to  inquire  where  the  beautiful  may  be  found  ; 
after  visiting,  it  will  naturally  induce  you  to  study  the 
history  of  such  places,  and  thus  increase  your  store  of  in- 
formation upon  your  own  desire,  the  best  way  of  making 
knowledge  useful  and  entertaining. 

4th.  Photography  will  teach  you  order,  system,  great 
exactness  in  all  you  do,  uncompromising  neatness,  and 
general  habits  of  regularity,  which  cannot  but  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  your  battle  with  the  world. 

5th.  Photography  is  a profession  which  to-day  furnishes 
bread  to  thousands;  it  or  some  kindred  science  will 
always  exist;  and  in  choosing  for  you  a hobby,  I feel  as 
though  one  which  would  support  you,  if  required,  is  a 
better  one  than  one  which  would  not  aid  you  in  the  procure- 
ment of  a single  meal. 

6th.  Photography  properly  followed  is  not  an  expensive 
pastime ; it  will  not  cost  one-quarter  the  money  that  may 
be  easily  expended  upon  billiards ; and  will  not  lead,  as 
such  too  often  does,  to  “ drinks  and  cigars.” 

7th.  It  is  truly  the  least  selfish  of  all  pastimes;  unlike 
fishing,  driving,  riding,  or  boating,  it  divides  your  pleasures 
not  only  with  those  who  are  with  you,  but  with  all  to 
whom  you  may  present  copies  of  your  pictures ; it  amuses 
and  instructs  many  a family  circle  far  and  near,  and,  so  long 
as  the  picture  lasts,  you  divide  with  all  who  view  it  a por- 
tion of  the  pleasure  you  had  in  producing  it. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  begin  my  instructions  in  this 
letter,  but  principally  to  inform  you  more  fully  than  I ever 
had  of  the  beauties  and  unequalled  charms  of  the  art  you 
are  now  about  to  study,  that  you  might  feel  assured  that 
there  is  much  to  enjoy  as  well  as  much  to  learn. 


GELATINED  PRINTS* 

Brilliant  pictures  of  this  kind  are  much  in  vogue  in  some 
countries,  and  the  method  of  producing  them  is  far  from 
being  an  unknown  one  ; but,  nevertheless,  there  are  many 
operators  who  go  so  badly  to  work,  and  understand  the 
manipulations  so  imperfectly,  that  in  finishing  a dozen 
favourable  specimens,  an  amount  of  material  equal  to  that 
expended  to  good  purpose  is  often  thrown  away.  The 
plan  which  is  here  described  will  be  found  to  succeed  per- 
fectly if  only  the  instructions  given  are  closely  and 
attentively  followed. 

In  tho  first  place,  a series  of  glass  plates  is  obtained 
of  the  same  number  as  there  are  prints  to  be  glazed,  the 
surface  of  these  plates  being  always  carefully  examined 
to  ascertain  that  there  are  no  scratches  or  defects  thereon, 
for  any  imperfection,  however  slight,  of  this  nature,  will 
not  fail  to  be  reproduced  upon  the  prints.  The  glass  is 
cleaned  with  the  same  care  as  if  required  for  negative 
manipulation,  and  the  plates  coated  forthwith  with  normal 
collodion,  composed  as  follows : — 

Alcohol  50  cub.  cents. 

Sulphuric  ether  50  „ „ 

Gun-cotton  1 gramme 

It  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  collodion  is  of 
thicker  or  thinner  consistence,  or  whether  it  contains  more 
or  less  alcohol  than  ether ; and,  indeed,  in  making  up  this 
compound,  ether  and  pyroxyline  of  an  altogether  inferior 
quality  may  be  utilised. 

After  coating,  the  plates  are  put  into  a suitable  locality 
to  dry  (sheltered,  of  course,  from  dust)  upon  the  reverse 
side  of  each  plate  being  pasted  a small  piece  of  paper,  to 
indicate  at  once  which  is  the  collodionized  surface. 

Thirty  to  forty  grammes  of  gelatine  are  now  moistened 
in  a porcelain  saucer  with  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water  ; 
then  heat  is  applied  gradually  until  the  material  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  and  when  this  has  come  to  pass,  the 
solution  is  filtered  through  a piece  of  linen  into  a glass  or 
porcelain  vessel.  The  prints,  after  being  retouched  and 
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finished,  are  then  floated  face  downwards  upon  this  gela- 
tine, care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  any  air-bubbles  ; after  being  in  contact  with  the  liquid 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
bath  and  placed  in  a perfectly  horizontal  position,  so  that 
the  gelatine  may  spread  itself  uniformly  over  the  paper. 
When  the  solution  has  cooled  and  become  set,  the  prints 
are  placed,  sheltered  from  dust,  in  a convenient  locality, 
where  they  may  become  perfectly  dry. 

The  same  operation  is  now  performed  with  the  collo- 
dionized  plates,  to  cover  these  in  like  manner  with  a film 
of  gelatine,  the  glass  being  held  by  means  of  a pair  of 
forceps,  so  that  only  the  surface  bearing  the  coating  of 
collodion  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  liquid 
gelatine. 

If  only  a small  number  of  pictures  are  to  be  glazed, 
these,  as  likewise  the  glass  plates,  may  be  coated  with 
gelatine  by  means  of  a very  fine,  soft  brush  ; but  by  using 
a bath,  it  should  be  remembered,  a much  more  even  and 
uniform  film  is  always  obtained.  Usually  the  gelatine 
solution  is  employed  in  its  ordinary  condition,  but  some 
very  pleasing  effects  may  occasionally  be  produced  by 
tinting  the  liquid  of  a slight  rose  or  blue  colour. 

When  the  surfaces,  both  of  the  prints  and  glass  plates, 
are  perfectly  hard  and  dry,  the  next  operation  is  proceeded 
with,  namely,  that  of  putting  the  two  into  contact. 

Two  baths  are  prepared,  containing  water  which  has 
been  previously  filtered,  and  which  should  be  maintained 
at  a low  temperature.  In  summer  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
a little  ice  in  the  baths  to  cool  them  down  sufficiently,  so 
that  no  dissolution  of  the  two  gelatine  surfaces  shall  take 
place.  In  one  of  these  baths  are  placed  the  prints,  either 
all  at  once,  or  one  after  the  other,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes  the  coating  becomes  softened  and  the  paper 
distends  ; in  the  other  bath  is  plunged  the  glass,  the  film 
of  collodion  uppermost,  and  the  operator,  raising  the  plate 
with  one  finger,  with  the  other  hand  lays  the  wet  print 
face  downwards  upon  the  glass,  and  causes  it  to  adhere 
thereto.  The  glass  plate  is  then  lifted  briskly  out  of  the 
water,  taking  care  that  the  print  remains  adherent,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  fingers  all  water  and  air-bubbles  which  may 
remain  between  the  two  surfaces  are  repelled.*  Afterwards 
the  plate  is  allowed  to  drain,  contact  between  the  two 
surfaces  being  still  assured  until  actual  fusion  is  apparent. 
The  same  operation  is  repeated  with  all  the  other  couples, 
the  water  being  changed  from  time  to  time,  whenever 
any  little  impurities  are  found  to  be  therein,  for  however 
insignificaut  these  may  appear,  they  become  very  apparent 
when  the  print  is  in  its  finished  state. 

Before  the  prints  have  become  perfectly  dry,  there 
should  be  pasted  or  cemented  at  the  back  a piece  of  thin 
cardboard,  not  thicker,  for  instance,  than  four  or  five 
thicknesses  of  albumenized  paper.  A stout  Bristol  board, 
such  as  is  employed  for  mounting  ordinary  photographs, 
has  a tendency  to  prevent  the  picture  from  detaching 
itself  easily  from  the  glass,  and  becomes  cockled  or  creased 
in  a manner  which  it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  remedy.  The 
same  inconvenience  is  met  with  if  the  cardboard  itself  is 
not  immersed  in  water  for  at  least  an  hour  before  being 
employed  for  mounting.  A thick  solution  of  gum-arabic 
is  the  most  suitable  mounting  material  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  thin  cardboard  has  been  attached  to  the 
pictures  as  described,  these  are  arranged  in  a pile  one 
above  the  other,  with  a sheet  of  blotting-paper  between 
each,  and  upon  the  uppermost  one  is  placed  a weight  of 
some  capacity  to  keep  the  pile  flat. 

At  the  end  of  a few  hours,  and  before  the  whole  of  the 
moisture  has  gone  off,  the  weight  is  lifted  off,  and  the 
prints  separated ; they  are  then  placed  one  by  one  in  a 
shaded  place  to  become  quite  dry.  They  must,  however, 
be  continually  watched  until  the  prints  begin  to  show 
signs  of  leaving  the  glass,  when  they  are  again  piled  up, 
this  time  with  sheets  of  dry  paper  between,  but  without 
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any  weight.  The  pictures  will  be  found  to  detach  them- 
selves from  the  glass  spontaneously,  and  as  they  come  off 
they  are  gathered  together,  those  which  still  adhere  to  the 
plate  being  not  sufficiently  dry. 

If  the  glass  has  not  been  well  cleaned  in  the  first 
instance,  or  if  its  surface  presents  any  irregularities,  the 
prints  will  only  be  removed  with  difficulty.  They  will  be 
found  to  separate  most  readily  if,  previously  to  the  collo- 
dion being  applied  to  the  plate,  the  surface  is  first  of  all 
washed  with  an  alkaline  solution ; this  precaution  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  indispensable. 


A METHOD  OF  TRANSFERRING  THE  NEGATIVE 
FILM. 

BY  MELETIL’S  DITKIEWICZ.* 


Many  plans  for  removing  the  film  from  the  glass  plate  by 
means  of  gelatine  and  collodion  have  appeared  in  the 
photographic  journals,  but  as  one  cannot  depend  with  any 
certainty  upon  the  success  of  any  of  them,  I am  tempted 
to  publish  an  improved  mode  of  proceeding,  a knowledge 
of  which  will  be  valuable  to  all  those  occupied  with 
mechanical  printing  processes. 

As  such  films  which  have  been  removed  by  means  of 
gelatine  always  possess  a certain  amount  of  stiffness  and 
glaze,  which  is  practically  of  some  value,  I employed  this 
material  in  my  manipulations.  Varnished  negatives  are, 

in  the  first  place,  treated  with  a solution  of — 

Caustic  potash 1 ounce 

Water  10  ounces 

Alcohol  10 


This  is  poured  upon  the  plate  several  times  in  the  same 
way  as  collodion,  to  remove  the  varnish,  and  the  surface 
is  then  washed  under  a stream  of  water.  A five  or  ten 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  muriatic  or  acetic  acid  is 
then  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  allowed  to  remain  flow- 
ing over  the  same  for  a couple  of  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  is  again  washed  with  water,  care  being  taken 
not  to  lift  the  film  which  has  thus  been  loosened  from 
the  glass.  After  draining,  the  surface  is  coated  with  a 
gum  solution — 


Gum  1 ounce 

Sugar  i „ 

Water  10  ounces 

and  then  allowed  to  dry. 

Freshly  prepared  negatives  which  have  been  intensified 
with  pyrogallic  acid  may  be  gummed  at  once,  but  films 
developed  and  intensified  with  iron  always  require  to  be 
loosened  in  the  first  place  with  acid.  It  is  in  this, 
indeed,  that  the  improvement  consists.  Dry  plates  do 
not  require  to  be  treated  with  acid,  for  the  films  are 
already  so  much  disposed  to  leave  the  glass  that  the 
application  of  a varnish  at  the  margin  is  necessary  to 
prevent  their  removal  during  development. 

The  gummed  and  dried  negatives  are  placed  n a 
horizontal  position  by  the  aid  of  a water  level,  having  pre- 
viously been  heated  to  a temperature  of  30  to  35°  Kea‘  mur, 
so  as  to  feel  hot  to  the  hands,  and  are  then  fort. with 
covered  with  gelatine  solution,  in  such  a manner,  how 
ever,  that  none  of  it  flows  over  the  edges  thereof. 

This  gelatine  solution,  at  the  time  of  its  employment, 
must  be  at  a temperature  of  45°  Reaumur,  so  that  it  may 
flow  easily  ; it  is  thus  compounded  : — 

Gelatine 3 ounces 


Isinglass 

Sugar 

Glycerine 

Water 


1 ounce 


2 

24 


drachms 

ounces 


After  dissolving,  two  ounces  of  alcohol  are  added  while 
the  mixture  is  agitated,  and  the  whole  is  then  filtered 
through  a piece  of  thick  linen.  The  solution  is  poured 
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upon  the  plate  to  a thickness  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  as, 
on  drying,  the  film  shrinks  considerably  in  thickness,  and 
soon  sets  and  becomes  dry  at  the  margin.  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  20°  Reaumur  the  film  will  dry  in  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  but  in  a less  warm  temperature  two  or 
three  days  are  necessary. 

When  the  surface  is  over  all  dry,  the  plates  are  placed 
over  a vessel  of  water,  about  one  or  two  inches  from  the 
same,  the  gelatine  film  downwards  ; the  vessel  and  plate 
are  covered  with  a wooden  or  cardboard  cover,  so  that  none 
of  the  aqueous  vapour  can  escape.  If  maintained  full  of 
lukewarm  water,  the  plate  will  be  sufficiently  acted  upon 
after  remaining  over  the  vessel  for  a period  of  three  or 
four  hours,  but  if  cold  water  is  used,  as  long  as  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  is  necessary,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  The  best  test  of  sufficient  impregnation  of 
moisture  is  to  raise  the  plate,  and  to  press  the  thumb-nail 
into  the  film ; if  the  nail  penetrate  readily,  the  gelatine 
is  fit  to  be  removed,  and  the  film  is  then  cut  round  the 
margins  of  the  plate,  one  corner  of  the  gelatine  beiug 
raised  by  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  the  whole  then  torn 
off  by  hand. 

Instead  of  placing  the  plate  over  a water  bath  to  become 
damp,  the  negative  may  be  kept  in  a moist  cellar  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  a similar  result.  The  image,  when 
removed,  is  kept  in  a flat  state  in  a book  or  other  suitable 
locality. 

If  desired,  the  negative,  after  coating  with  gum,  but 
previously  to  the  application  of  the  gelatine,  may  be  re- 
touched with  a soft  pencil,  or  by  means  of  a brush  and 
pigment ; retouching  may  also  be  undertaken  after  the 
removal  of  the  film,  but  in  this  case  the  latter  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  varnished. 

Gelatine  films  which  take  too  long  to  dry  in  cold  or 
rainy  weather  are  often  possessed  of  a dull  matt  surface, 
and  in  this  case  they  also  must  be  van  ished.  A suitable 
varnish  for  the  purpose  is  the  following  : — 

Gum  sandrac  (the  white  grains 

being  picked  out)  2£  ounces 

Venetian  turpentine  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Oil  of  lavender £ „ 

Camphor  ...  ...  ...  ...  £ ,, 

Absolute  alcohol l”  pound 


This  varnish  is  applied  cold,  by  means  of  a soft  broad 
brush,  and  dries  in  a few  minutes  with  a glassy  brilliancy. 

I have  already  removed  the  films  of  three  hundred 
negatives  in  this  manner,  and  can,  therefore,  recommend 
it  very  emphatically. 

One  other  method  may  be  mentioned  involving  the  use 
of  collodion.  In  this,  the  varnished  or  unvarnished  nega- 
tive is  treated  with  acid,  gummed,  dried,  and  retouched, 
as  in  the  above  described  manner,  and  then  covered,  while 
in  a horizontal  position,  with  normal  collodion  as  thickly  as 
possible  without  the  liquid  running  over.  In  two  hours 
the  collodion  is  dry,  and  may  then  be  cut  at  the  margin  of 
the  plate  and  the  latter  placed  in  water  ; in  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  sooner  the  film  leaves  of  its  own  accord,  and  is 
then  dried  and  preserved  as  above.  The  best  collodion 
for  the  purpose  is  that  prepared  from  papyroxyl,  mixed 
with  one  per  cent,  of  castor  oil,  which  dries  without 
structure. 


ON  THE  FADING  AND  TURNING  YELLOW  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

BY  M.  P.  SIMONS. 

I have  had,  recently,  some  very  important  experience  upon 
this  most  vital  point  in  photography,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, will  lay  it  before  your  readers,  for  their  investiga 
tion  and  decision  of  its  value.  Most  writers,  as  you  well 
know,  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  seem  to  think 
that  the  contingency  of  discoloration  of  the  silver  print  is 
owing  chiefly  to  insufficient  washing,  and,  therefore,  they 


recommend  to  wash  from  five  to  eight  hours;  while  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  all  night  for  the  minimum  time. 
This  long,  tedious  washing  I neverthought  necessary,  always 
believing  that  one  hour  in  good  running  water,  with  a little 
attention — such  as  changing  it  a few  times  at  first,  and 
occasionally  turning  over  the  prints — was  ample  to  wash 
out  anything  that  is  soluble  in  water.  Besides,  I have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that,  if  prints  are  left  soaking 
longer  than  is  necessary,  it  is  more  likely  to  do  them  harm 
than  good.  This  belief  has  been  very  much  strengthened 
by  the  late  experience  here  alluded  to  ; teaching  me,  also, 
at  some  cost,  that  the  cause  of  prints  turning  yellow  is  not 
for  want  of  proper  washing,  but  is  due  principally  to  the 
fact  of  their  coming  into  contact,  during  the  operation  of 
fixing,  with  stale  soda — e.,  stale  from  frequent  use — 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  kind  of  dishes  used  for  the  fixing 
solutions.  We  have  thought  (or,  at  lezst,  I have)  that  any 
old  scaly  dish,  if  apparently  clean,  was  good  enough  for 
the  hypo  bath.  But  I am  now  well  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
great  mistake — the  very  greatest  a photographer  could  make 
in  his  chemical  manipulations,  as  I now  hope  to  prove — 
and  that  nothing  but  glass  dishes  are  fit  for  the  print- 
fixing  solutions,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  else  can  be 
washed  free  from  hvpo  with  any  certainty.  Take,  for 
instance,  a porcelain  dish,  the  next  best  to  glass,  while  new, 
and  if  there  is  the  least  break  or  crack  in  the  enamelled 
surface,  it  will  absorb  almost  as  freely  as  sponge ; conse- 
quently, if  used  for  a fixing  dish,  will  soon  become  impreg- 
nated with  old  hypo.  And  although  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the  print-fixing  solu- 
tions more  than  once,  we  are,  if  my  theory  be  correct,  com- 
pelled to  use  it  over  and  over,  so  long  as  the  old  dish  lasts, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  leaven,  getting  each  day  just  enough 
of  the  old  to  contaminate  the  new.  Admitting  this  to  be 
the  tact,  how  evident  it  must  be  to  any  thinking  mind  that 
our  prints  are  seldom  or  ever  fixed  in  anything  but  stale 
hypo,  although  we  make  up  fresh  for  every  batch.  What 
caused  me  to  look  into  this  matter  of  discoloration  at  this 
time  was  altogether  accidental.  The  dish  we  had  been 
using  for  the  fixing-bath  got  broken,  and  my  boy  replaced 
it  with  an  old  one,  the  enamel  of  which  was  very  much 
cracked,  and  having  been  used  long  ago  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  was  consequently  well  supplied  with  old  hypo,  that, 
like  some  hideous  monster,  was  ever  ready,  at  a moment’s 
notice,  to  pop  out  and  attack,  with  its  slimy  claw?,  anything 
that  came  within  its  reach.  It  caught  me  right  badly  twice, 
spoiling  two  batches  of  prints — the  first  quite  a large  oue — 
before  I discovered  the  old  rascal’s  lurking-place.  I rather 
suspected  it  was  the  dish  at  first ; but,  thinking  that  it 
had  not  been  well  washed,  and  that  this  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  I ventured  to  use  it  again,  when  I 
caught  't  even  woise  than  at  first.  The  severe  rubbing  and 
scrubbing  it  received  after  behaving  so  badly  must  have 
stirred  up  the  scamp  to  greater  action,  as  this  time  he  could 
not  help  showing  himself  in  his  true  colours.  There  was  now 
no  mistaking  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble;  the  prints  told  the 
whole  story.  Some  were  ornamented  with  a perfect  stencil- 
like impression  of  the  cracks  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; 
some  of  them,  that  did  not  receive  this  extra  finish,  feeling 
the  slight,  soon  turned  a dirty  yellow  ; while  a few,  which 
you  would  not  suspect  of  ever  having  been  in  such  bad 
company,  I have  kept  on  probation  to  see  how  long  they 
can  keep  up  a respectable  appearance.  They  are  now  decently 
attired  in  pink  and  blue,  but  I am  expecting  every  day  to 
see  them  out  in  a new  dress  of  brimstone  complexion.  This 
change,  though,  may  not  take  place  for  several  months. 
AU'i  this  is  the  reason  why  we  photographers  are  so  apt  to 
attribute  effects  to  the  wrong  causes  : our  mishaps  are 
usually  so  slight,  that  the  mischief  does  not  show  itself 
until  the  circumstances  that  caused  it  have  passed  out  of 
mind.  Is  it  not,  then,  very  fortunate  that  we  are  sometimes 
favoured  with  extreme  cases  that  cannot  but  arrest  our 
attention,  to  set  us  right  and  keep  us  from  going  too  far 
wrong  ? 
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In  looking  over  what  I have  written,  I fear  that  I have 
treated  this  important  subject  too  lightly ; but  with  a 
parting  word  I most  seriously  declare  that  I would  no  more 
think  of  using  any  other  than  a glass  dish  for  the  print- 
fixing bath  than  I would  of  doing  anything  else  that  was 
well  known  to  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  photo- 
graph.— Photographic  Bulletin. 


Cormpfmtem*. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sck,— There  appears  to  be  a misapprehension  with  respect 
to  the  case  Taunt  v.  Conroy.  The  question  of  copyright  does 
not  arise.  Mr.  Merriman’s  objections  were  directed,  at  the 
hearing,  against  the  whole  proceedings,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  as  being  illegal.  The  first  objection  was,  that  there 
was  no  jurisdict'on  in  the  city.  The  act  directs  that  summary 
proceedings  shall  be  taken  before  any  two  justices  having  juris- 
diction where  the  party  cieuding  resides.  In  this  case  the 
defendant  resided  with  her  family  at  Battersea,  having  a 
wareroom  in  Bond  Court,  Walbrook.  The  Alderman  overruled 
the  objection  with  others,  and  convicted  the  defendant.  A rule 
was  obtained  requiring  Sir  R.  Carden  to  show  cause  why  a 
certiorari  should  not  issue  to  bring  up  the  conviction,  in  order 
to  quash  it.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  Poland  and  Mr.  Murphy 
appeared  to  show  cause  against  the  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Poland's  arguments  upon  the  first  point,  Justices  Blackburn 
and  Mellor,  without  calling  upon  Mr.  Willis,  who  appeared 
lor  Mrs.  Conroy,  made  the  rule  absolute. 

This  result  has  arisen  entirely  through  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  Sir  R.  Carden.  For  the  sale  of  eleven 
cards  he  adjudged  the  defendant  to  pay  fines  amounting 
to  £35,  or  undergo  nine  months’  imprisonment.  Had  the  defen- 
dant committed  a felony  by  stealing  eleven  cards  from  Mr. 
Taunt,  then  the  maximum  punishment  under  the  Criminal 
Justices  Act  could  not  have  exceeded  six  months’  imprisonment. 
Thus,  infringement  of  copyright,  which  is  a civil  offence,  is 
much  more  severely  punished  than  a felony.  Had  a moderate 
penalty  been  inflicted,  the  amount  would  have  been  paid,  and 
no  more  notice  taken  of  the  matter.* 

In  a recent  letter  I quoted  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  case  of  Boulton  and  Park  as  bearing  upon  the 
conspiracy  case  of  Lawrence,  Coleman,  and  Hooper  ; and  now 
we  have  a judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  which 
virtually  decid-s  that  in  that  case  the  civic  functionaries  had 
no  jurisdiction.  Lawrence  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  suffered  twelve  months’  imprisonment  wrongfully. 
Aldermen  Sir  R.  Carden,  SirJ.  Lawrence,  Sir  B.  Phillips,  Sir 
T.  Gabriel,  Besley,  Gibbons,  and  Allen  are  all  worthy  citizens, 
but  perhaps  not  very  good  lawyers  ; and  although,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  rather  wickedly  remarked  that  one 
alderman  was  equal  to  two  justices,  still  they  have  not  shown 
remarkable  discrimination  by  dealing  with  matters  where  they 
had  no  jurisdiction. 

Doubtless  those  publishers  who  have  recovered  penalties 
under  wrongful  convictions  will  hasten  to  refund  the  amounts 
to  the  defendants  who  paid  them;  and  the  aldermen's  feelings 
of  justice  may  induce  them  to  make  some  compensation  to 
those  individuals  who  may  have  suffered  imprisonment  through 
their  failure  rightly  to  interpret  the  law.f 

As  the  case  of  Mrs.  Conroy  is  one  which  fairly  exemplifies 
the  manner  in  which  prosecutions  for  piracy  are  usualy  con- 
ducted and  the  law  construed,  I will  in  my  next  letter  give  sorno 
account  of  it. 

Your  correspondent  “ A Lawyer  ” will  fin  I the  speech  of  Sir 
R.  Palmer  in  Hansard’s  Debates  for  July  24th,  1862. — I am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  Cuxninoton. 

A NUT  FOR  COPYRIGIITISTS  TO  CRACK. 

Sik, — In  the  picture  taken  of  the  assembled  crew  of  tho 
Galatea  (some  600)  and  an  elephant,  would  tho  artist  require 
the  written  consent  of  every  oue  represented  to  secure  the 

* As  the  legitimacy  of  ihe  copyright  w is  raised  in  connection  with  the 
subject  when  Mr.  Knight  was  charged,  it  was  only  natural  to  expect  that  it 
would  have  come  before  the  Court  in  the  case  in  question.— Ea. 

t The  existence  of  a technical  error  does  not  prove  that  the  defendants 
in  any  such  cases  had  done  no  wrong,  or  that  they  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished.— Eo. 


copyright  of  the  picture?  Perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  will  explain  this  point. 

Enquirer. 


APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  article  in  last  week’s  News  upon 
“ Apprentices  and  Assistants,”  I most  heartily  agree  with  your 
suggestion,  and  that  it  would  make  photographers’  assistants 
a more  respectable  class  of  young  men  ; but  I have  some  doubts 
respecting  the  “trial,”  which  I should  like  cleared  up. 

I find  that  a month’s  trial  is  generally*  requested  by  an  em- 
ployer about  to  engage  an  assistant ; but  it  often  proves  very 
inconvenient  to  the  assistant,  on  account  of  the  season.  How 
is  ho  to  act  when,  suppose  he  is  engaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  but  must  come  “ a month  on  trial,”  at  the  end  of 
which  his  employer  finds  that  business  is  not  so  brisk  as  usual, 
or  his  fresh  hand  not  quite  so  efficient  as  he  expected,  and, 
without  any  other  reason,  dismisses  him  ? He  is  thrown  out 
of  berth  at  a bad  time  (the  openings  having  been  filled  up 
during  his  trial),  and  has  to  take  anything  he  can  get,  beside 
it  being  very  objectionable  to  have  to  apply  to  his  former 
omployer  for  a second  reference  (which,  by  the  bye,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  give,  even  upon  the  first  application).  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  employers  are  not  to  be  expected  to  engage  fresh 
hands  without  a trial  of  some  sort.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
kindly  suggest  an  improvement  to  our  present  rule,  aud  oblige, 
sir,  yours  very  respectfully,  A Photographer’s  Assistant. 


LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATES  FOR  VIEWS  WITH  GREAT 
CONTRASTS. 

Sir, — For  some  months  I have  been  using  the  Liverpool  dry 
plates,  and  early  in  tho  season,  when  trees  were  bare  of  leaves, 
I was  much  pleased  with  them  ; but  now  that  the  foliage  is 
luxuriant,  I find,  in  taking  a light-coloured  house  with  masses 
of  trees  on  each  side,  I cannot  give  the  proper  exposure  to  suit 
both : either  the  houso  when  printed  is  too  light,  or  tho  trees 
simply  a mass  of  black  shadow. 

Would  you  kindly  point  out  where  the  error  lies  ? — Your 
obedient  servant,  J.  S. 

June  1 \th,  1871. 

[We  have  not  tried  these  plates  for  the  special  class  of  sub- 
jects our  correspondent  mentions.  We  can  only  suggest  to  him 
to  expose  fully,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  tho  worst  lighted  portions 
of  his  subject,  and  then  develop  slowly  with  the  most  dilute 
solutions.  Have  any  of  our  readers  experience  which  can  aid 
our  correspondent  in  this  matter? — Ed.] 

STRENGTH  OF  TONING  BATHS,  ETC. 

My  Dear  Sir, — A few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  was  writing  about  his  mode  of  working— speaking 
of  the  optics  of  photography — he  says,  when  on  this  point,  he 
always  “ fights  shy  ” of  such  men  as  Dallmeyer  and  Ross.  So, 
when  I find  such  an  one  as  Mr.  Bovey  putting  me  right  in  the 
matter  of  printing  and  toning,  I,  too,  fed  inclined  to  fight  st<y 
and  to  “ cave  in,”  as  an  American  would  say.  I may  add,  how- 
ever, that  my  gold  solution  is  acid  certainly,  but  in  so  small  a 
degree  as  to  require  no  rcstrainer  in  addition  to  the  acetate 
put  in  the  bath  in  the  first  instance,  lu  fact,  a littlo  boiling 
water  poured  over  the  chloride  of  gold  before  insertion  in  tho 
bath  quite  destroys  the  little  acid  there  L.  I do  not  know  that 
I can  call  my  bath  a very  strong  one,  as  the  amount  of  deposit 
which  I re-dissolve  in  the  winter  is  very  small  indeed.  For 
your  remarks  upon  strong  toning  batbs  I am  much  obliged. 

Lately  we  have  here  had  very  uncertain  weather,  no  steadiness 
whatever  with  the  light,  on  some  days  altering  in  a tew  seconds 
very  greatly.  For  the  last  year  or  two  I have  beon  in  tho 
habit  of  reckoning  the  length  of  my  exposure  by  tho  brilliancy  of 
the  light  in  the  dark  room  coming  through  tho  yellow  glass. 

I have  noticed  very  often  that  on  a dull  day,  or  part  of  a dull 
day,  the  light  was  far  more  brilliant  in  tho  dark  room  than 
was  to  be  expected,  and  at  other  times  that  a bright  day  brings 
but  a very  modified  light  through  the  yellow  glass.  When  I 
regulate  my  exposures  by  the  strength  of  this  light  I generally 
find  myself  correct : I am  thus  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  actinism  of  tho  light  aud  its 
brilliancy  after  coming  through  yellow  glass.  Have  you 
thought  of  such  a thing?— Yours  very  sincerely,  Kent. 
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WASHING  CRYSTALS  FOR  CLEANING  PLATES, 
AND  TONING  BATH. 

Dear  Sip., — If  your  correspondent  “ A Novice  ” will  try  any 
grocer’s,  he  will  be  able  to  get  ••  Manby’s  Washing  Crystals  ” 
(not  the  soap  powder)  at  a very  cheap  rate,  either  by  the  dozen 
packets  or  the  box.  It  is  very  superior  to  nitric  acid  or  any- 
thing else  for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  destroy  the  clothes  of 
the  person  using  it ; and  an  errand  boy  may  cloan  any  old 
varnished  negatives,  so  that  the  glass  will  do  equal  to  new.  If 
one  packet  is  placed  on  the  plates  in  a pan,  and  about  a gallon 
of  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  and  let  soak  for  about  five  or 
ten  minutes,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  a little  whiting,  and 
placed  in  another  pan  of  water  for  a time,  and  swilled  a few 
times,  they  are  then  fit  for  the  final  polishing,  and  may  be  used 
without  any  fear  of  a dirty  plate  or  of  injuring  the  bath.  I 
have  used  it  for  six  or  seven  years  with  the  greatest  success. 
It  is  simple,  quick,  and  cleanly  in  use. 

The  proportion  of  gold  should  have  been  three  grains  in  my 
letter  of  May  26th.  I always  add  to  the  toning  solution  poured 
in  the  dish  for  use  half  a grain  (of  a solution,  a tube  to  fifteen 
drachms  of  water)  for  each  sheet  of  paper  1 have  to  tone,  and 
always  find  it  sufficient.  It  can  either  be  used  warm  or  cold, 
and  never  gives  a mealy  print  if  used  as  soon  as  made  up. 
This  bath,  I thiuk,  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bovey,  expressed  in  his  letter  of  last  week.  “ Kent  ” is  wrong, 
in  my  idea,  in  reckoning  gold  as  an  uncertain  item,  as  I con- 
sider no  more  gold  should  be  added  thau  is  wanted  for  toning. 
If  a tube  is  added  at  the  making  of  a bath,  it  does  not  tone  so 
quick  as  when  put  in  at  the  time  of  using ; neither  does  it  last 
so  long.  I know  I am  writing  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  old 
theories,  but  let  some  of  your  readers  try  it  in  practice,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I state.  If  they  will 
try  it,  and  give  their  experience  in  your  columns  (with  vour 
permission),  they  will  oblige  yours,  &c.,  J.  R.  Griffiths. 

15,  Wind  Street,  Swansea,  June  13 th,  1871. 


f rBCffbtitgs  of  Genetics. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  tho  Architectural  Gallery  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  the  meeting  as  the  last  of 
the  session,  asked  members  to  use  exertion  and  influence  in 
securing  a good  exhibition  for  the  opening  of  the  next  session 
in  November. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  officiating  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Spiller,  said  he  had,  been  requested  by  that  gentleman  to 
urge  upon  members  the  especial  importance  of  sending  in  con- 
tributions as  early  as  possible,  and  complying  withlhe  con- 
ditions which  would  bo  duly  issued,  in  order  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory hanging  and  cataloguing,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  exhibition  if  pictures  came  in  at  the  last  moment 
before  its  opening. 

Dr.  Mann  read  a paper  on  the  astronomical  photographs  of 
Mr.  Rutherford,  ot  New  \ork,  and  exhibited  some  fine  exam- 
ples, consisting  of  enlargements,  about  twenty  inches  in  dia- 
meter, of  the  moon;  a negative  of  the  sun’s  disc,  and  also  a fine 
print  of  the  totality  of  the  late  eclipse,  showing  the  corona  very 
perfectly,  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers.  The  paper  will  appear  in  our 
next,  no  discussion  arising. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  oommonted 
on  the  exceeding  perfection  of  tho  definition  and  dotail  and 
the  great  value  to  science  of  such  perfect  photographic  regis- 
tration. r ° 

Col.  Stuart  >Vortley  read  a paper  on  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  and  exhibited  some  fine  examples  in  illustration  Mr 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  Lieut,  de  W.  Abnev,  and  some  others 
joined  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  details  of  the 
discussion  will  appear  iu  our  next  in  conjunction  with  the 
paper  itself.  The  report  would  bo  of  comparatively  little 
interest  apart  from  the  paper,  hence  wo  delay  its  publication 
until  next  week. 

After  some  votes  of  thanks,  and  some  further  exhortations  to 
activity  and  punctuality  in  regard  to  the  next  exhibition,  tho 
proceedings  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  last  mooting  of  this  Society  for  the  preseut  session  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  tho  8th  inst.,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  M.A.,  &e.,  president,  occupying  tho  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
Mr.  Howard  exhibited  several  stereoscopic  transparencies 
printed-in  in  carbon. 

The  Chairman  then  made  some  observations  on  the  photo- 
graphs in  the  International  Exhibition,  which  he  had  that  day 
visited.  The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  sad  paucity 
of  foreign  photographs  compared  with  the  display  in  previous 
exhibitions  of  a similar  kind,  which  was  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  war.  Another  thing  that  had  struck  him  was  that 
some  of  the  photographs  were  placed  too  high  to  bo  seen,  and 
others  too  low  to  be  appreciated.  Had  the  artists  in  these  cases 
known  what  fate  had  been  in  reserve  for  their  works  they  would 
have  hesitated  before  sending  them  for  exhibition.  He  thought 
that  the  works  of  Luckhardt  and  some  other  Vienna  artists  were 
very  fine,  and  well  well  worthy  of  close  attention. 

Mr.  Price  considered  that  in  portraiture  the  foreigners  beat 
us  entirely. 

Mr.  Foxlee  asked  if  that  superiority  were  not  owing  to  the 
elaborate  retouching  of  their  negatives. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  had 
been  a very  great  amount  of  work  put  on  the  negatives  of  the 
portraits  he  had  eulogised. 

Mr.  Croughton,  in  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  a 
member,  said  that  in  tho  matter  of  having  a negative  properly 
retouched,  there  was  this  difference  between  the  English  and 
tho  foreign  artists  that  had  been  named — the  latter  spared  no 
expense  to  have  their  negatives  properly  worked  upon  by  com- 
petent artists,  whereas  those  of  our  country  grudged  such 
expense. 

Mr.  Howard  considered  that  if  a real  work  of  art  were 
wanted,  retouching  was  in  most  cases  necessary,  and  iu  all 
cases  legitimate. 

Mr.  Foxlee  held  that  photographic  societies  should  urge  tho 
desirableness  of  producing  the  best  class  of  work  from  negatives 
which  were  not  indebted  to  tho  handwork  of  an  artist  for  their 
effects. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  claimed  for  tho  works  of  English 
artists  in  tho  Exhibition  a superiority  in  rospect  of  tone  over 
those  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  dissented  from  Mr.  Davis’s,  statement. 
Admitting  fully  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  tones  in  Mr. 
Blanchard's  portraits,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  among  tho 
works  of  the  English  exhibitors  there  was  every  variety  of  tone, 
from  brick  red  to  inky  blackness;  while  in  the  works  of  tho 
foreigners  there  was  no  such  diversity.  Ho  considered  tho 
tones  of  Fritz  Luckhardt’a  pictuies  as  leaving  nothing  to  bo 
desirod. 

On  the  subject  of  composition  pictures, 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  in  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Hubbard  there 
was  a degree  of  completeness  that  one  had  rarely  seen  pre- 
viously. They  conveyed  the  idea  of  a unity  of  design  and 
execution  in  a way  that  he  had  not  seen  in  the  works  of  other 
artists. 

Mr.  Croughton  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis,  but  thought  tha 
the  composition  pictures  of  Mr.  Diston,  although  crowded 
owing  to  their  small  size,  were  also  worthy  of  high  praise. 

On  tho  subject  of  facilities  for  practising  out-door  photography 
by  the  wet  collodion  process, 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  would  remark,  as  a preliminary  con- 
sideration to  the  estimation  of  the  various  appliances  invented 
to  facilitate  the  manipulation  of  the  wet  collodion  process  in 
landscape  photography,  that  he  thought  the  production  of  the 
finished  picture  on  tho  spot  an  essential  requirement. 
Although  the  impedimenta  of  wet  plato  photography  might  bo 
greatly  lessened  by  reserving  the  processes  of  fixing  and  intensi- 
fication to  a subsequent  period,  yet,  ns  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends,  this  could  only  bo  done  with  an  expenditure  of 
great  additional  labour,  skill,  and  risk,  ending  in  less  satis- 
factory rosults.  The  admirably  ingenious  and  promising  appa- 
ratus introduced  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  u recent 
occasion  unfortunately  involved  the  subsequent  operations  under 
I c melioration,  although  the  improvemeut  now  introduced,  of 
the  easy  removal  of  tho  division  of  the  developing  tray,  might 
possibly  obviate  tho  absolute  necessity.  Tho  great  charm  of 
wet  plate  landscape  photography  consisted  iu  the  consciousness 
of  1 oing  iu  possession  of  a permanent  record  of  an  admired 
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scene,  capable  of  re-awakening  feelings  of  ploasuro  in  our  own 
and  other  minds  at  any  future  period  before  leaving  the  spot. 
If  tho  satisfaction  of  this  pleasure  of  certain  possession  were  dis- 
pensed with,  prepared  plate  photography  rivalled  in  interest  and 
convenience  any  incomplete  wet  plate  negative  procoss.  In 
connection  with  these  remarks,  ho  introduced  a box  tent  de- 
signed by  himself,  selected  from  others  that  ho  had  coutrived 
at  different  times  for  special  purposes,  as  being  the  most  prac- 
tically useful,  simple,  and  inexpensive  for  ordinary  field  work. 
The  chemicals,  plate-holder,  developing  glasses,  &c.,  were  all 
arranged  within  iu  tho  most  convenient  places  for  use,  and  wero 
as  immediately  accessible  as  if  placed  in  an  ordinary  box. 
When  closed,  tho  apparatus  had  the  appearance  of  a simple 
trunk,  about  two  feet  in  length  by  about  ten  inches  iu  depth 
and  width.  The  lid  and  front  were  hinged  to  tho  body  of  the 
case  and  had  the  dark  covering  attached  to  their  margins. 
When  opened  and  fixed,  the  font  was  completed  by  placing  a rod 
of  wood  to  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  covering  was  fixed  upon 
the  extremities  of  two  inclined  supports,  which  slipped  into 
fastenings  on  either  side  of  the  box.  'The  whole  was  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  fixed  upon  the  tripod  stand  before  any  part  was 
opened,  and  the  binding  screw  was  retained  in  its  place  by  a 
strip  of  elastic,  which  allowed  it  to  recede  when  placed  on  a level 
surface.  In  front  of  tho  opertaor  was  arranged  the  place  of  the 
bath,  with  a suitable  cover,  and  a hinged  yellow  glass  window 
to  admit  white  light  anil  air  to  the  interior  as  required  ; the 
latter  was  externally  protected  by  a shutter  of  wood.  Mr.  Davis 
felt  confident  that  he  could  safely  recommend  the  whole 
arrangement  as  an  aid  to  successful  landscape  photography,  on 
the  grounds  of  general  utility,  simplicity,  and  practical 
efficiency. 

The  tent  and  its  appointments  were  minutely  examined  by 
tho  members. 

Mr.  Pit  ice  exhibited  an  adaptation  to  his  camera  [already 
described  in  former  reports  of  this  Society's  meetings]  of 
Edwards’s  patent  graphogenic  apparatus.  He  had  tried  it  in 
his  garden  with  su-cessful  results,  and  would  soon  try  it  in  a 
more  distant  and  extended  field  of  action. 

Mr.  Hunter  presented  for  examination  some  negatives  taken 
by  him  with  the  graphogenic  apparatus.  He  had  found  that 
pictures  developed  in  the  field,  when  taken  home,  fixed,  and 
intensified,  were  invariably  fogged  in  the  shadows  by  the  latter 
operation.  He  explained  that  he  fixed  the  negatives  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  with  respect  to  converting  the 
image  into  iodide  of  silver,  after  fixing,  by  an  application  of  a 
solution  of  iodine,  as  Mr.  Hunter  had  done,  it  was  a common, 
but  none  the  less  a bad,  plan  to  only  partially  convert  the 
di-posited  silver.  It  was  in  his  opinion  a bad  method  to  use 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing.  The  better  way  was  to  employ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  after  which,  if  the  image  were  intensified 
with  citric  and  pyrogallic  acid,  there  would  be  no  stains  or 
fogging  such  as  that  in  the  negatives  before  them. 

Mr.  1’kice  also  considered  that  the  fogging  was  owing  to  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  used  in  fixing.  Tho  use  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  would  prove  a complete  remedy. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  by  exposing  the  plate  rather  less,  and 
forcing  more  with  iron,  followed  by  cyanide  fixing,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  denso  and  clean  pictures  by  intensi 
lying  with  citric  and  pyrogallic  acids. 

Mr.  Howard  gave  it  as  his  experience  that,  when  working 
in  the  field,  hyposulphite  of  soda  should  he  entirely  discarded, 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  used  instead. 

After  some  further  observations  the  subject  dropped. 

It  was  announced  tliaf,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
during  the  recess,  the  president  would  be  glad  to  see  at  his 
residence  as  many  of  the  members  as  could  visit  him  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  pioximo.  And  it  was  further 
resolved  that  tLe  usual  outdoor  meeting  of  tho  Society  should 
be  held  on  tho  last  Thursday  (the  24th  of  August),  particulars 
of  which  would  be  duly  announced. 

The  meetings  for  tho  winter  session  will  bo  resumed  the 
second  Thursday  of  October. 


Idh  in  tfie  Stubicr. 

Copyright  in  Royal  Portraits  — As  in  tho  discussion  as 
lo  ti  e photographer’s  copyright  in  portraits  of  public  men  taken 
by  tho  photographer  fur  his  own  purposes,  it  has  been  by  some 


assumed  that  it  was  very  improbable  that  any  intention  existed 
in  the  sitter  to  allow  tho  photographer  to  acquire  any  exclu- 
sive rights  in  relation  to  tho  picture,  it  may  bo  worth  while  to 
mention  that,  in  relation  to  the  recent  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Hawko  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  his  elephant, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Galatea,  the  Duke  had  himself  signod  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  vesting  the  copyiiglit  in  Mr. 
Hawke.  In  our  view,  the  photograph  having  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Hawke  for  his  own  purposes,  the  copyright  belonged  to 
him  without  a iy  assignment ; but  the  fact  that  to  make  assur- 
rance  doubly  sure  the  Duke  signed  the  memorandum  in  question, 
illustrates  the  fact  that  sitters  in  such  case  have  not  necessarily 
any  indisposition  to  confer  exclusive  rights  upon  the  photo- 
grapher. 

The  Autotype  Manual. — A new  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson's  manual  of  tho  process  of  carbon 
printing,  as  practised  at  the  Autotype  Company’s  establishment, 
has  just  been  issued.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
awaiting  its  reprinting  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  tho  work  is 
now  ready. 

Photography  and  Wood  Engraving. — The  last  issued 
part  of  the  Family  Friend  (Partridge  and  Co.)  contains  a fine 
example  of  wood  engraving  from  a photograph  in  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Dr.  Davis,  who  died  whilst  aiding  the  sufferers  in 
the  late  continental  war.  The  photograph  is  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wilson.  The  engraving  is  excellent.  The  work  is  well  illus- 
trated throughout  by  very  admirable  examples  of  wood  en- 
graving. 

Photography  is  Paris. — The  keen  commercial  spirit  of 
Frenchmen  is  beginning  to  resume  its  sway  in  Paris,  and  the 
photographers  are  making  capital  out  of  late  disasters,  and  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  recompensing  themselves  for  past  losses. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Echo  says  Photographs  of 
the  ruins  from  all  points  of  view  cram  the  shop  windows  by  tho 
side  of  tho  portraits  of  the  principal  Communists.  One  in- 
dignant shopkeeper  labels  his  wares  with  epithets,  such  as 
‘the  infamous  Pyat,’  ‘tho  bloodthirsty  Raoult,’  ‘the  fiend 
Delescluze.’  These  portraits  attract  general  attention, 
especially  among  foreigners,  whose  only  regret  is  they  couldn't 
see  those  gentlemen  alive.  However,  I daresay  Tussaud  will  do 
all  she  can  do  to  satisfy  this  want.”  The  correspondent  of  tho 
Daily  News  casts  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  these  portraits, 
and  says,  speaking  of  the  ingenious  devices  for  making  shells 
useful,  if  not  ornamental,  which  may  be  seen  in  Paris, 
“ There  is  at  least  one  comfort  for  the  inexperienced  iu 
purchasing  this  kind  of  relict,  name'y,  that  t hey  run  little 
danger  of  having  a suppositious  article  palmed  oft'  on  them, 
seeing  that  tho  supply  of  shells,  burst  and  unburst,  in  Paris 
just  now,  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  for  almost  any  possible 
demand.  As  much  canuot  be  said  of  the  photographs  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  Commune,  which  daily  attract  crowds  of  passers- 
by  in  all  the  print  shops.  Many  of  t cse  portraits  are  purely 
fanciful,  to  my  certain  knowledge.  There  is  one  of  Dombrowski 
in  particular,  which  is  not  even  a bad  likeness  of  the  lato 
‘ General  of  the  Army  of  Paris.’  In  to-day’s  p-pers  I see  a 
letter  from  a lawyer,  complaining  that  his  photograph  is  beiug 
sold  as  that  of  a prominent  member  ot  the  Commune,  and  that 
he  by  no  means  appreciates  the  joke,  as  he  is  in  continual  fear 
of  arrest  in  consequence.”  The  fear  of  falling  a victim  to  tho 
| assiduity  of  the  photographer  is  rot  confined,  apparently,  to 
the  lawyer  spoken  of,  for  “ An  Old  Parisian  ” from  whose  ex- 
perience among  the  ruins  we  last  week  quoted,  says,  in  a 
subsequent  letter  in  the  Telegraph : — “1  have  before  referred  to 
going  out  to  see  ruins — I distinctly  state  1 decline  going  out 
to  see  any  more.  I have  supped  full  of  them,  and  they  have 
given  me  indigestion.  I have  just  been  nearly  caught  by  a 
photographer  ; but  I turned  a deaf  ear,  or  rather  a closed  eye, 
on  that  black  devil  and  all  his  works.” 

Tell-tale  Photographs. — GaUgnani  says  that  “photo- 
graphs exist  of  tho  ruins  of  the  Yendome  Column  in  which  tho 
portraits  of  National  Guards,  in  triumphal  attitudes,  are  plainly 
recognisable.  Each  of  those  heads,  after  having  been  enlarged, 
has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  detective  police.  A 
series  of  views  of  the  principal  barricades  also  wero  published 
just  before  the  troops  entered  Paris,  and  several  hundred  por- 
traits of  insurgents  are  given.  The  likenesses  will  iu  many 
cases  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  the  men  so  depicted.”  Tho 
Echo  says:  “ Should  our  own  police  think  it  necessary  to  provide 
against  a similar  contingency,  the  remarkable  taste  exhibited 
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by  all  English  agitators  against  the  Government  for  indulging 
in  demonstrations  and  ‘ marching  in  their  thousands  ’ will 
give  many  opportunities  for  the  execution  of  instantaneous 
portraits  of  all  the  ‘ disaffected  element’  of  our  population.” 
Empty  Bottles. — One  of  the  most  accumulating  nuisances 
in  the  operating  room  of  the  photographer — one  at  once  irri 
fating  and  difficult  to  deal  with— consists  in  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  bottles— too  good  to  throw  away,  but 
useless  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  photographer  can  apply 
them.  We  have  pleasure  in  suggestiug  a remedy  in  our 
advertisement  columns.  Messrs.  Franklin  and  Strange 
announced  their  readiness  to  purchase  these  bottles,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling 
attention  to  the  chance  afforded  them. 


An  Old  Subscriber. — There  are  several  methods  of  intensifying 
a varnished  negative.  You  may  remove  the  varnish  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  intensify  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pyro  and 
silver ; but  the  simplest  method  is  one  we  introduced  some  years 
ago.  It  consists  in  first  moistening  the  varnished  film  with 
alcohol,  and  then  applying  a six-grain  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol. 
The  change  will  be  chiefly  observable  in  colour.  The  iodine  com- 
bining with  the  silver  will  form  iodide  of  silver.  The  stage  at 
which  to  stop  the  operations  is  when  the  deposit  forming  the 
image  assumes  an  olive  tint : throw  off  the  iodine  solution  at  once, 
and  rinse  with  alcohol,  then  dry.  If  necessary,  you  can  again 
varnish,  but  that  is  not  usually  necessary.  If  the  application  be 
continued  too  long,  the  colour  will  become  yellow  and  trans- 
parent ; but  if  stopped  at  the  olive  stage,  the  colour  is  very  non- 
actinic,  and  considerable  accession  of  intensity  is  gained. 

J.  C.  Smith. — No  serious  injury  will  result  from  the  addition  of 
common  carbonate  of  soda  to  your  nitrate  bath.  The  bicarbonate 
is  better,  because  the  ordinary  carbonate  is  at  times  impure.  If 
sunning  fail  to  restore  it,  try  permanganate  of  potash  or  boiling 
down.  2.  Baths  made  with  all  examples  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
whether  specially  recrystalli/.ed  or  not,  require  iodizing  in  the 
usual  way.  3.  The  addition  of  acid  to  a nitrate  bath  retards  the 
rapid  reduction  of  silver  in  developing,  and  so  prevents  fog. 

W.  L.  Day.— As  a rule,  each  especial  form  of  residue  requires  its 
own  flux.  For  chloride  of  silver  twice  its  weight  of  mixed  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  soda  will  answer  well ; for  sulphide  of 
silver  nitrate  of  potash  answers  better.  The  addition  of  sulphate 
of  iron  to  gold  solutions  throws  down  the  gold  in  a black  metallic 
powder. 

N.  D.  P.,  of  S.  X.  O.— We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  purchases 
landscape  negatives.  If  they  possess  special  interest  for  publica- 
tion, you  may  try  Marion  and  Co.,  or  the  Stereoscopic  Company, 
or  Mr.  Frith  of  Reigate. 

M.  Price. — Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  in  enlarging  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial light  with  new  apparatus,  used  a dovelopment  process.  You 
will  find  details  on  page  613  of  our  volume  for  1869.  lie  has  not 
published  any  especial  formula  for  printing  enlargements  direct, 
either  by  artificial  light  or  sunlight.  A highly  salted  paper,  say 
twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  an  ounce  of  albumen 
solution;  a strong  silver  bath,  about  100  grains  to  the  ounce,  will 
give  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness;  and  fuming  will  still 
further  aid;  but  the  albumenized  papers  in  the  market,  with  a 
fifty  or  sixty  grain  silver  bath,  and  fuming,  will  answer  well. 

Mid  Kent. — The  loss  of  the  high  surface  obtained  by  enamelling 
is  due  to  the  moisture  of  the  paste  softening  the  gelatine  employed, 
and  this,  of  course,  removes  the  beautiful  surface  which  was  prac- 
tically a casting  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  glass.  To  avoid 
this  it  is  necessary  to  mount  with  as  little  moisture  as 
possible.  If  you  use  good  glue,  not  too  hot,  this  will  aid  you. 
If  you  mount  with  india-rubber,  or  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
gelatine  which  is  in  the  market,  the  result  will  be  better  still. 
Some  « ntrive  to  mount  the  print  whilst  still  on  tho  glass  by 
cutting  it  before  enamelling,  pasting  the  back,  pressing  down  the 
card,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  on  the  glass,  and  then  removing.  This 
is  efficient,  but  somewhat  troublesome.  If  any  of  our  readers 
know  a better  plan  than  any  of  these,  we  shall  be  glad  if  they 
will  communicate  it. 

C.  W.  II. — The  yellow  colour  of  old  engravings  may  be  to  some 
extent  removed  by  immersing  them  in,  or  sponging  with,  a dilute 
solution  of  chloride  of  limo.  In  tho  case  of  varnished  prints  there 
is  no  remedy  that  wo  know.  You  will  find  a good  formula  for 
intensifying  in  such  cases  on  page  243  of  our  last. 

II.  \V.  Taunt. — We  did  not  receive  the  letter  to  which  you  refer  as 
having  been  sent  last  week.  Wc  shall  be  glad  to  learn  further 
particulars. 


A Little  Photographer,  referring  to  the  approaching  out-door 
season,  would  like  some  further  hints  on  the  best  places  in  South 
Wales,  in  addition  to  those  with  which  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Gulliver,  favoured  us  last  year,  and  would  be  glad  of  hints  as 
to  where  to  go  in  North  Wales.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents 
oblige  us  with  suggestions  on  the  subject  r 

J . Cunnington. — Our  correspondent  holds  some  strong  views  as  to 
acquisition  of  copyright  in  photographic  portraits ; we  believe  his 
views  to  be  utterly  erroneous  and  misleading.  Whilst  lay 
opinions,  unfortunately,  settle  nothing,  we  cannot  with  propriety 
aid  in  the  promulgation  of  his  views  without  pointing  out  what 
we  believe  to  be  their  error,  and  our  space  is  too  limited  to  permit 
of  cont  inued  iteration  and  contradiction,  which  can  lead  to  nothing 
decisive.  As  the  subject  is  important,  we  repeat  here,  once  for  all, 
his  reiterated  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  once  more  briefly  point 
out  what  we  conceive  to  be  his  error.  He  says : — “ With  reference 
to  our  argument  respecting  what  constitutes  a good  consideration 
in  the  maker  of  a commissioned  work  of  art,  it  is  evident  that  your 
view  is  more  contracted  than  mine.  Your  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  a money  payment,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a good  consideration.  I take  a much  wider  view, 
anti  find  sometimes  a good  consideration  in  a mere  motive.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  judges  will  construe  the  words  ‘ good 
consideration  ’ in  their  legal  sense,  and  not  in  the  same  way  that  a 
layman  might  do.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  my  argument  is 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  copyright  of  a portrait  always 
vests  in  the  sitter.  That  argument  I am  prepared  to  maintain 
generally,  and  1 think  I can  show  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
law  and  common  sense.”  Wo  do  not  hold  it  to  be  either  in 
accordance  with  the  law  or  common  sense,  and  until  a legal  deci- 
sion is  obtained,  the  question  remains.  He  proceeds:  “That  such 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  no  one  who  has  read  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Overstone  upon  copyright  can  doubt.  When  tho 
Bill  left  the  Commons  it  provided  that  in  all  cases  the  copyright 
should  vest  in  the  author.  The  Lords  annulled  it  by  vesting  the 
copyright  of  works  commissioned  for  a good  consideration  in  the 
patron.”  The  opinions  expressed  in  speeches  by  the  Lords  decido 
nothing.  Our  correspondent  further  proceeds : “ I will  now  point 
out  the  good  consideration  which  would  be  present  in  certain  cases. 
Suppose  a person  were  to  go  into  a friend’s  studio,  and  his  friend 
were  to  say,  ‘ Sit  down,  and  I will  take  your  portrait  for  you,' 
which  is  done.  According  to  your  theory  the  copyright  would 
vest  in  tho  photographer ; according  to  mine  it  would  vest  in  the 
sitter.  The  portrait  was  taken  on  his  behalf,  and  the  good  con- 
sideration would  be  found  in  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
sitter  and  artist.  If  the  copyright  vested  in  the  artist  he  might 
publish  or  distribute  copies  of  the  portrait,  perhaps,  to  the  sitter’s 
annoyance,  and  the  sitter  would  have  no  remedy;  but  if  the  copy- 
right vested,  as  I maintain,  in  the  sitter,  then,  if  the  artist  issued 
copies  without  permission,  he  would  be  amenable  to  the  common 
law,  although  not  to  the  law  of  copyright,  as  the  copies,  though 
illegal,  would  not  be  piracies.”  Our  correspondent’s  illustration 
and  argument  do  not  represent  our  position,  and  prove  nothing. 
He  represents  the  photographer  as  saying  to  his  friend,  “Sit  down, 
and  I will  take  your  portrait  for  ijok."  This  at  once  makes  the 
service  and  its  result  belong  to  the  sitter,  as  it  is  expressly  done 
for  him.  “ Another  illustration  : suppose  a photographer  were  to 
take  a negative  of  a child  for  his  own  purposes,  the  copyright 
would  vest  in  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  of  the  child,  and  the 
good  consideration  would  be  found  in  the  motives  of  the  child 
consenting  to  sit,  and  in  the  trouble  of  sitting.  If,  however, 
human  beings  were  chattels,  and  a photographer  a sort  of  Giant 
Blunderbore  who  could  seize  his  victim,  place  him  in  front  of  the 
camera,  and  order  him  to  keep  quiet  while  he  took  his  portrait, 
then,  I admit,  copyright  might  vest  in  the  photographer.  But  it  is 
not  so  ; a portrait  can  only  be  taken  by  consent  of  the  sitter, 
whereby  privity  of  contract  is  created,  and  the  work  becomes  a 
commission ; the  good  consideration  will  be  found  in  the  sitting, 
and  in  the  motives  which  cause  the  work  to  be  executed.”  If  tho 
sitter  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  sitting  by  acquiring  the  copyright, 
how  can  his  sitting  possibly  constitute  a “ consideration”  of  any 
value  to  the  photographer.''  If  the  sitter  be  engaged  and  paid  as 
a model  by  the  photographer,  or  if  he  give  his  time  and  permission 
for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer,  it  is  clear  that  the  copyright 
belongs  to  the  artist  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Charles  Webster. — In  building  a ridge-roof  studio,  with  liberty 
to  select  any  position,  vou  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  place  it 
with  the  ends  east  and  west,  and  obtain  your  principal  light,  both 
side  and  top,  from  the  north.  You  need  not  have  any  light  in  the 
south  side  unless  you  like,  although  a small  portion,  to  be  kept 
covered  in  direct  sunlight,  may  sometimes  be  useful.  Such  a 
studio  will  permit  you  to  work  from  both  ends  with  equal  con- 
venience. 

Sevoral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 
be  forwarded  to  tho  Photographic  News  Office,  16,  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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TWO  TINTS  IN  LARGE  PORTRAITS. 

The  day  of  elaborate  retouching  oil  the  print  itself  is 
almost  over  in  this  country.  The  art  was,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  rarely  practised  here  with  much  skill.  When 
retouching  was  in  vogue,  it  was  not  unusual  to  sec  prints 
in  which  all  trace  of  the  photograph  was  obliterated  by  a 
surface  of  pigment,  often  opaque  body  colour,  applied  in 
very  elaborate  hatching  and  stippling,  with  much  labour 
and  patience,  and  occasionally  with  some  mechanical  skill, 
but  with  generally  an  entire  absence  of  either  appreciation 
of  art  truth  or  photographic  truth.  Some  trace  of  the 
likeness  might  remain,  but  a stiff,  hard,  mechanical  effect 
was  the  general  result.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  prints 
produced  on  the  Continent,  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  a considerable  amount  of  retouching  was  present, 
but  in  which  it  was  applied  with  such  skill  and  judgment 
that  at  first  glance  the  picture  did  not  suggest  retouching 
at  all.  In  the  first  class  of  retouched  prints  to  which  we 
have  referred,  the  artist  commenced  his  work  with  a 
specific  aim  to  cover  up  the  photograph,  all  the  draperies 
even  being  worked  over.  In  the  second  class  the  artist 
began  his  work  evidently  with  an  intention  to  cover  up 
nothing  which  was  already  good,  but  to  supplement  the 
shortcomings  of  the  picture,  or  enhance  its  beauties,  with 
the  pencil  as  uuobtrusively  as  possible.  The  latter  result, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  always  most  effective  and 
pleasiug,  as  well  as  most  true. 

The  practice  of  retouching  on  the  negative  has  banished 
almost  entirely  the  practice  of  elaborate  retouching  on  the 
print ; but  amongst  the  contributions  to  the  present  Inter- 
national Exhibition  arc  some  examples  of  this  work  which 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  for  certain  novel  and,  in  some 
degree,  attractive  qualities.  The  especial  feature  of  the 
retouching  consists  in  the  presence  of  two  tints,  to  give  a 
tender,  flesh-like  warmth  in  the  face.  We  find  this  style 
adopted  in  the  work  of  two  artists  only,  both  Austrians. 
Ilerr  Rabending,  of  Vienna,  contributes  some  portrait 
busts  full  life-size,  in  which  this  style  is  adopted ; and  Herr 
A.  Pcrlmutter  has  a series  of  prints  varying  from  twelve 
inches  by  ten  to  about  twenty  by  sixteen,  the  latter  being 
heads  of  about  half  life-size.  In  all  cases  the  photography 
appears  to  be  very  perfect,  generally  inclining  to  an  excess 
of  brilliancy  bordering  on  hardness.  It  is  quite  relieved 
from  hardness,  however,  by  skilful  retouching,  and  in  the 
face  the  hatching  in  monochrome  is  blended  with  hatching 
in  a delicate  carmine  tint,  giving  a pleasant  but  subdued 
glow  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the  latter  receiving,  of  course, 
the  greater  share  of  colour.  This  is  done  with  such  un- 
obtrusive delicacy  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  ordinary 
observer  to  look  at  the  print  without  discovering  the  actual 
presence  of  colour;  that  something  gave  the  pictures  a 
very  pleasing  effect  would  be  apparent  to  every  one ; but 


only  a close  observer  would  discover  any  deviation  from 
the  monochrome.  Of  course,  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  large  crayon  heads  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
others,  in  which  a tint  of  red  is  effectually  hatched  near 
the  cheek  and  lips ; but  though  this  style  is  analogous  to 
the  chalk  effect,  it  is  much  more  subtle  and  delicate,  and, 
therefore,  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  photographic 
gradation. 

We  have  often  expressed  a conviction  that  life  size, 
or  very  large  photographic  portraits,  were  rarely  satisfac- 
tory without  some  treatment  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
In  the  first  place,  the  shortcomings  of  photography  become 
painfully  apparent  in  pictures  of  such  a scale : and,  in  the 
next  place,  however  perfect  the  photography,  there  is  a 
certain  emptiness,  a ghastly  void,  in  large  photographic 
heads,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  imitation  of  life 
without  the  presence  of  life  produces  something  of  the 
same  discomfort  which  many  persons  experience  in  exa- 
mining wax  work  figures.  "When  skilfully  retouched  by 
the  artist,  such  pictures  enter  the  region  of  art,  and  acquire 
a new  interest,  and  beauties  of  a special  kind.  Where  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  retouching  to  remove  defects  or 
make  improvements  in  the  picture,  the  style  we  have  men- 
tioned may  in  many  instances  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
The  examples  will  be  found,  very  badly  hung,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  corridor  behind  the  capital  refreshment 
department  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Exhibition. 


THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

If  the  recommendation  of  an  experienced  and  skilful 
photographer,  familiar  with  many  dry  processes,  constitute 
a satisfactory  ground  of  confidence  in  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  dry-plate  workers  may,  without  much  scruple, 
proceed  to  work  the  process  described  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  on  another  page.  Commendation,  to  be  of  value, 
should  come  from  a person  whose  standard  of  excellence 
is  a high  one.  We  remember  some  time  ago  a dry  process 
which  was  praised  highly  by  its  inventor  as  the  most 
rapid  and  most  excellent  yet  introduced,  and  a pamphlet 
was  devoted  to  its  details.  One  of  the  most  able  dry-plate 
photographers  we  know,  deeply  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion, after  some  trouble  obtained  a sight  of  the  author’s 
negatives,  upon  which  he  based  his  encomiums,  and  in 
stating  to  us  his  opinion  of  them,  remarked,  “ there  was 
not  a negative  that  did  not  require  an  exposure  of  ten  times 
as  long  as  it  had  received,  and  not  one  which  was  worth 
stooping  to  pick  out  of  the  streets."  In  accepting  the  re- 
commendation of  Col.  Wortley,  photographers  have  the 
assurance  of  a high  standard  of  excellence  in  his  exhibited 
works,  and  hence  the  value  of  his  judgment. 
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The  special  feature  of  the  process  as  worked  by  Col. 
Wortley,  varying  from  the  formulae  of  Mr.  Carey' Lea, 
who,  by  long  experiment  and  valuable  modification,  has 
practically  made  the  process  his  own,  consists  in  the  use 
of  a large  proportion  of  free  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Carey 
Lea  uses  excess  of  silver  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
grains  per  ounce,  so  far  as  the  bromide  is  coixcerned  ; but 
this  amount,  or  the  greater  proportion  of  it,  is,  in  Col. 
Wortley ’s  view,  “ absorbed  by  the  aqua  regia,  and  by  the 
collodion  itself.”  We  do  not  quite  follow  his  meaning 
here.  We  can  see,  of  course,  that  a portion  of  the  free 
nitrate  will  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  aqua  regia,  and  it  is  possible  that 
with  some  samples  of  collodion  a portion  of  silver  enters 
into  combination  ; but  beyond  this  no  absorption  of  silver 
can  take  place.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  two  drops  of  aqua  regia,  the  whole  of  the  silver  in 
two  or  three  drops  of  free  nitrate  may  be  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver. 

Col.  Wortley  suggests  an  analogy  between  this  process 
and  the  Wothlytype  process,  in  which  nitrate  of  silver 
and  nitrate  of  uranium  are  dissolved  in  collodion.  In  the 
latter  process  a sufficient  amount  of  free  silver  was  an  im- 
perative condition  of  success : when  the  full  proportion  of 
free  silver  was  present,  the  image  printed  of  a rich  velvety 
green  colour,  toned  well,  and  gave  a fine  picture.  In  this 
point  we  can  offer  confirmation  ; not  only  did  we  find  this 
the  case  in  the  Wothlytype  process,  but  we  have  always 
found  it  in  the  collodio-chloride  process.  Vigour  has  been 
largely  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a sufficient  propor- 
tion of  free  nitrate,  and  the  green  tint  of  the  image  has 
generally  been  a good  indication  of  satisfactory  conditions. 
Col.  Wortley  finds  this  fact  obtain  in  the  collodio-bromide 
process.  With  insufficient  free  nitrate  the  image  is  of  a 
brown  tint ; and  although  the  brown  tint  is  not  an  objection 
per  se,  it  is  so  in  Col.  Wortley’s  experience,  as  a certain 
indication  of  imperfect  conditions.  When  the  deposit  is 
of  a fiue  green  tint,  not  only  is  the  negative  of  the  best 
quality,  but  the  sensitiveness  is  greatest,  and  all  other 
conditions  most  satisfactory. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  the  formulae,  as  the 
whole  is  very  clearly  stated  in  Col.  Wortley’s  paper. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  operations  are  of  the  simplest 
possible  character,  an  especial  feature  here  being  the  slight 
amount  of  washing  the  plate  requires.  After  the  plate  is 
coated,  it  is  simply  waslxed  under  a tap  or  in  a dish  for  a 
few  moments,  then  immersed  for  a minute  in  the  dish  of 
preservative  solution,  and  is  ready  for  drying.  The  pre- 
paration is  scarcely  any  more  trouble  than  that  of  a wet 
plate  ; and  if,  as  both  Col.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Black  affirm, 
the  prepared  plate  exposed  before  drying  possess  a higher 
degree  of  sensitiveness  than  what  is  termed  the  ordinary 
wet  process,  it  may  be  found  valuable  in  the  studio  opera- 
tions of  the  portraitist.  The  chief  trouble  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  the  collodio-bromide,  a special  pyroxyline 
being  of  great  importance.  Should  the  process,  however, 
acquire  popularity,  this  will  not  long  remain  a difficulty, 
as  the  materials,  of  good  quality,  ready  for  mixing,  will, 
doubtless,  be  supplied  by  respectable  manufacturers.  We 
hope  shortly  to  state  our  own  experiences,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  those  of  our  readers.  To  those  who  may 
experience  difficulty  or  failure,  we  commend  the  courteous 
offer  of  Col.  Wortley  to  give  advice  and  information.  If 
any  of  our  readers  need  this  aid,  and  will  send  ixs  their 
difficulties  clearly  and  concisely  stated,  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  placing  them  in  due  train  for  solution. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COSTUME  IN 
PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HANS  HARTMANN.* 

liir.  very  great  influence  that  good  and  suitable  clothing 
exercises  upon  the  whole  aspect  of  a man  is,  perhaps,  no- 
* 1‘hotoyrapliiichc  Mitthcihliujen. 


where  more  apparent  than  in  a photographic  portrait. 
Painters  and  sculptors  enjoy  so  many  privileges  and 
liberties  in  the  exercise  of  their  craft,  that  with  them  the 
subduing  of  an  unpleasant  effect,  or  removal  of  an 
injurious  defect,  is  easily  accomplished.  With  the  photo- 
grapher, however,  who  is  constrained  within  more  narrow 
boundaries  of  truth  and  reality,  it  is  very  different,  and 
with  him  the  arrangement  of  costume  should  be  the  object 
of  the  greatest  solicitude.  For  it  is  only  when  he  can 
judge  rapidly  and  well  in  this  matter  that  he  cau  make 
sure  of  success,  a result  easily  destroyed  by  vacillation  and 
delay.  For  these  reasons  study  of  the  toilet  becomes  a 
matter  of  exceeding  importance,  and  photographers  must 
learn  what  it  is  that  imparts  beauty  to  the  one,  or  ugli- 
ness to  the  other.  Even  when  one  is  aware  of  the 
presence  of  certain  defects  aud  uugracefuluess  in  the 
attire  of  a model,  a quick  and  certain  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  removal  of  the  eyesore  rapidly  and 
effectually. 

The  first  object  of  clothing  is,  of  course,  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  effects  of  climate,  and  this  object  should  be 
coupled  with  that  of  ornament,  in  the  same  way  as 
buildings,  vessels,  weapons,  are  made  ornamental  as  well 
as  useful.  If  we  observe  the  exterior  form  of  clothing,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  two  different  and  distinct  points 
in  connection  therewith  to  be  considered,  some  portions  of 
the  attire  fitting  close  to  the  body,  while  other  parts 
hang  loosely  over  the  limbs.  The  principal  portions  of 
the  garments  which  fit  closely  round  the  body  must,  so 
to  speak,  set  well  to  the  figure,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  model,  so  that 
the  form  of  the  latter  may  be  perceived  through  the 
drapery.  From  their  very  nature,  these  portions  of  the 
clothing  can  only  be  placed  where  there  is  no  very 
marked  bending  of  the  body  or  limbs,  as,  for  instance, 
round  a lady’s  waist,  and  upon  the  shoulders  and  thighs 
and  legs  of  a man.  If  the  stuff  forming  the  garment  is 
of  a soft,  elastic  nature,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  if  made  of  thick,  stiff  materials.  Any  folds  and 
creases  formed  in  these  parts  must  be  smoothed  out,  as 
they  interfere  with  the  form  of  the  model ; or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  the  defects  must  be  subsequently  removed  by 
retouching.  On  the  shoulders  of  ladies’  dresses  this 
tendency  to  crease  is  often  observable  ; from  the  hollow  of 
the  shoulder  there  is  apt  to  cross  over  the  breast  from 
each  side  a deep,  and  in  silk  dresses  a particularly  hard, 
furrow,  which  destroys,  to  a great  extent,  the  rounding 
of  the  breast. 

To  the  same  reasons  is  due  the  ugliness  exhibited  by 
the  thick  winter  cloaks,  the  material  of  which  is  so  thick 
that  not  a single  part  of  the  muscular  development  is 
apparent  under  the  guise,  and,  moreover,  is  so  stiff  that 
no  agreeable  folds  are  formed  by  the  garment.  Such 
habiliments  as  these  can,  at  the  most,  be  employed  to  cover 
a thin  man,  or  to  give  more  fullness  to  a model  of  extra- 
ordinary height.  Quite  as  ugly  in  effect  as  folds  in  the 
waist  of  a lady  are  those  around  the  upper  part  of  a 
gentleman’s  leg,  produced  by  coulinual  preservation  in  the 
pockets  of  large  and  unsuitable  objects.  Purses,  keys, 
and  such  like  paraphernalia  should  be  laid  on  one  side 
during  the  depiction  of  the  model,  and  if  any  folds  still 
remain,  these  must  afterwards  be  removed  by  retouching. 
While  using  the  brush,  care  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  outline  of  the  garment  by  removal  of  any  angular 
folds  and  ugly  prominences,  so  that  the  muscular  form 
of  the  model  coincides  with  the  attire.  Such  prominences 
are  to  be  found  as  the  knees,  elbows,  and  shoulders,  and 
always  impart  an  angular  appearance  to  the  sitter  ; the 
outline  of  the  shoulders  of  a well  and  beautifully  developed 
female  model  nxay  be  entirely  spoilt  by  those  sharp  folds 
around  the  shoulder  blades  which  are  so  often  met  with, 
and  the  whole  effect  of  the  original’s  grace  and  beauty  is 
thus  irretrievably  lost. 

What  has  been  said  in  respect  to  folds  aud  creases  in 
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gentlemen’s  garments  also  holds  good,  and  with  more 
effect,  regarding  uniforms,  in  which  the  proper  fitting  of 
the  tuuic  over  the  breast  is  of  great  importance.  In 
military  men,  where  bodily  perfection  falls  so  heavily  in 
the  balance,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  filling  out  of 
the  whole  muscular  system ; and  nothing  is  so  calculated 
to  show  off  a fine  figure  as  a well-fitting  and  tasteful  uni- 
form, which  enhances  to  so  great  degree  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form. 

A point  in  reference  to  the  waist  of  ladies  is  of  impor- 
tance, namely,  the  length  of  the  same.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  many  years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  great 
revolution  in  France,  the  ladies’  waists  were  so  shortened 
that  they  were  situated  immediately  below  the  arm-pits. 
Later  the  waists  became  lengthened,  and  fashion  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  long  thin  waists  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  both  injurious  to  health  and 
unsightly  to  the  eye.  At  the  present  day,  when  fashion 
is  more  moderate,  and  the  practical  is  blended  with  the 
ornamental,  the  waists  of  our  ladies  are  rightly  and 
reasonably  situated.  Should  a lady  sitter  have  a too  long 
or  too  short  bust,  she  may,  by  judicious  selection  of  costume, 
easily  disguise  this  defect.  A loo3e-fitting  garment,  with 
a broad  coloured  girdle,  will  make  the  bust  appear  shorter, 
because  it  is  thus  rendered  broader  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
modern  tight-fitting  jackets  which  ladies  sometimes  wear, 
and  which  fit  closely  round  the  waist  without  belt  or 
girdle,  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  out  and  continuing, 
as  it  were,  the  bust.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
instinct,  as  a rule,  directs  a lady  upon  the  right  path  ; but 
she  will  not  be  the  less  thankful  to  receive  from  a com- 
petent photographer  such  hints  and  rules  as  will  guide  her 
to  understand  matters  of  this  nature,  which  are  not  always 
particularly  clear  to  the  uninitiated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS. 

BY  DR.  SCHULTZ  SF.LLAC* 

In  the  communication  which  I have  just  published!  upon 
the  action  of  light  upon  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  I showed 
how  various  colours  or  tints  may  be  produced  upon  a pre- 

{tared  film  of  iodide  of  silver  by  subjecting  the  same  to 
ight  of  different  intensity,  or  for  different  periods.  By 
suitable  exposure  under  a somewhat  hard  negative  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  upon  a golden  tinted  iodide  of  silver 
collodion  film  some  beautiful  coloured  effects  of  metal 
reliefs  and  the  like,  in  yellow,  brown,  purjffe,  lilac,  green, 
blue,  and  greyish  white.  The  colours  thus  obtained  appear 
particularly  beautiful  if  the  plate  is  inspected  in  the  dark 
room  through  a small  window. 

If  an  iodide  of  silver  collodion  film  is  not  allowed  to  dry 
too  much  before  immersion  in  the  silver  bath,  a film  of 
iodide  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  by  reflected  light  also 
exhibits  magnificent  colours,  but  which  are  modified  by 
the  continued  action  of  the  light. 

The  colours  are  caused  by  the  light  acting  upon  the 
iodide  of  silver,  and  converting  it  into  a pulverent  form, 
the  rays  being  reflected  through  the  film.  That  the  iodide 
of  silver  remains  unchanged  during  the  process  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  these  colours  may  also  be  produced  with- 
out any  action  of  light  whatever.  But  although  the  various 
colours  in  the  white  light  are  obtained  by  varying  the 
intensity  and  time  of  exposure,  and  the  tints  are  secured 
by  the  action  of  light,  we  have  not  actually  to  do  with 
true  photography  in  colours,  in  which  red  is  depicted  by 
red,  blue  by  blue,  &c. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  colours  in  the  photochromic 
processes  of  Bec<pierel  and  Poitevin  were  produced  upon 
the  browned  chloride  of  silver  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
with  iodide  of  silver ; at  any  rate,  1 have  observed  in 

* ritotoijraphischcs  Mttthielungen. 

t This  article  is  iu  ij\  e;  and  will  appear  in  our  next.— Ed. 


chloride  and  bromide  of  silver  the  same  mechanical  separa- 
tion of  the  particles  as  in  an  iodide  film.  According  to 
the  theory  of  I)r.  Zenker,  upon  the  processes  of  Becquerel 
and  Poitevin,  there  takes  place  a chemical  decomposition 
and  formation  of  films  of  silver  at  half  light- wave  distances. 
In  the  unequally  formed  film  of  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  it  appears  to  me  that  the  formation  of  uniform  light 
rays  is  scarcely  likely;  furthermore,  in  the  Poitevin  process, 
at  any  rate,  a chemical  reduction  is  not  to  be  anticipated, 
as  that  investigator  particularly  requires  the  presence  of 
oxidizing  substances.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  an  oxida- 
tion and  bleaching  of  the  browned  chloride  of  silver  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  chromic  acid  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  as  Poitevin  has  pointed  out.  If,  however,  no 
chemical  reaction  takes  place,  then  there  only  remains  the 
mechanical  change,  the  presence  of  which  I have  proved  in 
my  previous  communication. 

The  repro  luction  of  colours  can,  in  like  manner,  be 
secured  by  means  of  the  iodide  of  silver  film,  which,  in 
fact,  is  sensitive  only  in  the  indigo -blue  and  violet  of  the 
spectrum,  and  which  we  must  act  upon,  therefore,  with 
violet  light,  of  different  intensity,  passed  through  red, 
green,  and  blue  glass.  According  to  the  strength  and 
continuance  of  the  exposure,  colours  are  obtained  with 
iodide  of  silver  (by  transmitted  light)  pretty  well  in  the 
same  order  and  manner  as  with  the  Becquerel  process ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  best  produced  when  not  too  intense 
a light  is  employed,  for  with  a strong  light  the  final 
greyish  white  tint  is  in  both  cases  obtained.  The  iodide 
film  generally  shows  only  single  colours,  at  times  one  of 
the  series  in  sufficient  distinctness  before  it  changes  to  a 
greyish  white;  it  is  the  same  with  the  photochromic 
chloride  of  silver  film,  which,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared,  yields  only  single  colours,  as  shown  by 
Niepcede  St.  Victor.  If  the  photochromic  film  can  reproduce 
other  colours  besides  those  of  the  same  nature,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  apparent  specific  action  of  the  colours  is, 
in  fact,  only  the  intensity-action  of  the  violet  spectrum 
contained  in  the  colours,  which  exerts  an  influence  solely 
upon  chloride  of  silver.  The  creation  of  like  colours  is 
but  accidental,  and  the  problem  of  photochromy  cannot, 
therefore,  by  any  means  be  considered  solved. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY.* 

Having  for  some  considerable  time  past  been  working  with 
the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  finding  it  to  be  of  such 
value,  and  so  infinitely  superior  in  many  points  to  any  dry 
process  with  which  I am  acquainted,  1 am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Photographic  Society  the 
formula}  with  which  I work,  and  by  the  use  of  which  the 
working  of  this  process  is  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty. 
You  are  aware  that  the  workers  with  the  collodio-bromide 
process  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  sections— those 
who  believe  that  there  should  be  an  excess  of  bromide  in 
the  collodion,  and  those  who,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that 
there  should  be  an  excess  of  silver  present  in  the  emul- 
sion. Mr.  George  Dawson,  of  King’s  College,  whose  inte- 
resting articles  on  the  process  you  have,  no  doubt,  read,  may 
be  considered  the  champion  of  those  who  work  with  an 
excess  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  ; while  Mr.  Carey  Lea, 
whose  articles  are  equally  interesting,  professes  to  use  an 
excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion. 

Now  the  question  of  the  excess  or  not  of  silver  in  collo- 
dion is  one  which  has  the  greatest  interest  for  me.  After  I 
had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Wothlytype 
process,  I found  that  its  good  working  depended  mainly 
upon  the  fact  of  its  having  a considerable  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  collodion  ; and  when  the  collodio-bromide 
process  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Sayce  first  attracted  my  atta  t- 
tion  in  1866,  I at  once  found  that  bv  usinir  nitrate  <>f  silver 
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in  excess  great  sensitiveness  was  obtained  ; but  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  controlling  the  action,  owing  to  its  tendency 
to  produce  fogged  negatives.  Owing  to  the  advantages  1 
had  expected  to  accrue  from  the  presence  of  a minute  quan- 
tity of  chloride  in  the  bromized  collodion,  I added  a small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  collodion,  in  order  to 
produco  a chloride  by  its  union  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
found  that  this  addition  enabled  me  to  work  with  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  obtain  clear  pictures  ; but  as  1 
had  at  that  time  no  use  for  dry  plates  my  experiments  were 
laid  aside,  and  not  recommenced  till  the  late  interesting 
discussion  on  the  merits  and  formulae  of  the  collodio-bromide 
process  drew  my  attention  to  it  again.  I may  say  now 
that  not  only  do  I think  Mr.  Carey  Lea  perfectly  correct  in 
demanding  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  collodion, 
but  1 go  far  beyond  him,  inasmuch  as  my  principle  of 
working  is  to  have  a very  large  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  collodion  at  the  time  of  its  use,  and  I much 
doubt  whether  in  the  formula;  he  has  published  he  has  any 
free  nitrate  at  all  in  his  emulsion.  My  experiments  lead  me 
to  think  he  has  not ; and  as  the  amount  of  silver  absorbed 
by  the  aqua  regia,  and  by  the  collodion  itself,  is  consider- 
able, it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Carey  Lea  may  have  under- 
rated their  power.  You  can  test  this  by  adding  aqua  regia 
to  plain  collodion,  and  sensitizing  with  silver:  you  get  a 
more  or  less  creamy  emulsion,  and  can  get  pictures  with  it ; 
and  my  experiments  lead  me  to  think  the  acid  absorbs 
more  silver  than  has  yet  been  suspected.  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  ever  worked  with  the  Wothlytype  process,  he  will 
not  fail  to  remember  that  when  the  process  worked  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  prints  printed  and  toned  as  they  should  do, 
the  shadows  were  of  a deep,  rich,  velvety-green  color.r  ; and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  things  were  not  in  a satisfactory 
state,  the  prints  were  invariably  of  a red  or  brown  colour  in 
the  shadows.  That  depended  entirely,  as  I have  said  before, 
on  the  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  present. 

Now  it  is  a remarkable  thing  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
in  the  collodio-bromide  process:  so  long  as  the  bromide  is 
at  all  in  excess  in  the  collodion,  various  tints  of  orange,  red, 
and  bro.rn  form  the  colour  of  the  negatives.  The  instant 
you  dispel  this  excess  of  bromide  the  negative  commences  to 
take  an  appreciable  tinge  of  green ; and  when  worked  as  I 
shall  presently  point  out  to  you — namely,  with  the  collodion, 
so  to  speak,  saturated  with  free  nitrate — the  negative  is  of 
a clear,  unmistakable  olive-green  ; and  no  matter  what  the 
preservative  used,  or  what  the  kind  of  development,  the 
green  tinge  invariably  appears  in  the  negative.  These 
negatives  will  show  this  clearly.  A has  great  excess  of  j 
bromide;  B less  again  ; and  C less  still ; while  in  D,  where 
wc  have  slight  excess  of  silver,  you  see  the  green  colour 
appearing.  In  E we  have  a large  amount  of  free  nitrate, 
and  a delicate  green  negative  is  the  result.  Now,  so  certain 
am  I of  the  correctness  of  these  facts,  that  if  any  one  would 
prepare  one  or  more  collodio-bromide  negatives,  I would 
engage  to  tell,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  pro- 
portions of  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver  that  were  present 
in  the  collodion. 

You  will,  I doubt  not,  remember  the  interesting  paper 
read  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  jun.,  at  the  January  meeting  ot  this 
Society,  and  may  possibly  have  been  surprised  to  find  him, 
in  connection  with  the  process  for  which  he  was  laying 
down  rules  for  its  certain  working,  make  the  following  re- 
markable statement : — " The  colour  of  the  image  varies  so 
much  (often  from  bright  orange  to  pale-green  or  brown) 
that  it  is  sometimes  a good  plan  to  priut  a trial  proof 
before  varnishing.”  Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  do 
away  with  much  of  the  value  of  the  process ; but  I can 
thoroughly  clear  up  the  point  by  proving  to  you  that  where 
the  colour  was  orange  or  brown  there  was  an  excess  of  bro- 
mide in  the  collodion,  and  where  the  image  was  green  there 
was  an  excess  of  silver.  Now  I know  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  one 
of  the  most  reliable  and  careful  experimentalists  that  we 
have,  and  I am  convinced  that  he  was  working  his  propor- 
tions in  so  extremely  delicate  a manner  that  the  most  trifling 


variations  even  in  the  method  of  sensitizing  the  collodion 
with  the  silver,  or  in  the  washing  of  the  plates,  were  suf- 
ficient to  alter  his  results.  To  show  how  easily  this  can  be 
done,  I will  quote  a fact  in  my  experience,  and  which  any 
body  can  prove  for  himself : if  I take  a bromized  collodion 
which  contains  the  right  quantity  of  bromide,  and  sensitize 
it  with  a great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  mingling 
proceeds  perfectly  by  adding  the  alcohol  containing  the 
silver  by  small  quantities  at  a time  ; but  if  I have  an  excess 
of  bromide  in  the  collodion,  no  matter  how  infinitesimal, 
there  is  a certain  point  in  the  addition  of  the  silver  when, 
for  an  instant,  a curdy  appearance  may  come  in  the  collo- 
dion : a good  shake  instantly  does  away  with  this  abnormal 
appearance ; but  an  effect  has  been  produced  in  the  collo- 
dion that  affects  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  As,  then, 
so  trifling  a variation  in  the  proportion  of  bromide  produces 
so  marked  an  effect,  that,  of  course,  explains  the  variation  in 
colour  which  Mr.  Cooper  speaks  of  in  his  negatives. 

I will  now  place  before  you  the  exact  formula;  by  which 
the  working  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  is  reduced  to 
an  absolute  and  unquestionable  certainty.  I may  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  deeply  indebted  we  all 
are  to  Mr.  Carey  Lea  for  the  investigations  he  has  made 
into  the  conditions  of  this  process,  and  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  has  made  public  the  result  of  his 
numerous  experiments.  1 had  never  been  able  to  work  this 
process  to  my  entire  satisfaction  (because  my  conditions  of 
proper  working  are  a collodion  saturated  with  free  nitrate) 
till  Mr.  Carey  Lea  made  the  valuable  suggestion  of  adding 
nitro-hydrochloiic  acid,  brought  to  an  orange-colour  by 
means  of  warmth,  as  an  acidifier  to  the  collodion. 

Good  negatives  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  hydrochloric 
acid  only  ; but  the  mixed  acids,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  certain  working  of  the 
process.  It  is  advisable  to  manufacture  the  collodion  with 
a pyroxyline  prepared  at  high  temperature,  very  soluble, 
and  giving  an  intense  image  ; and  the  sample  that  I use  is 
one  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  and  which 
answers  perfectly.  My  plaiu  collodion  is  made  according 


to  the  following  formula  : — 

Pure  sulphuric  ether 

...  1 ounce 

Alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  805 

...  1 .. 

Pyioxyline  ... 

...  20  grains 

When  required  for  use  I thin  this  collodion  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  parts  of  collodion  to  six  parts  of  ether,  this  pro- 
portion varying  slightly  according  to  the  size  of  the  plate 
to  be  used.  1 find  it  convenient  to  keep  all  the  chemicals 
I use  in  this  process  dissolved  (for  convenience  of  calcula- 
tion) in  the  proportion  of  1 drachm  co  1 ounce;  we  will, 
therefore,  make  up  the  following  solutions  : — 

C. — Anhydrous  bromideofeadmium  (136)  1 drachm 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Solution  will  be  facilitated  if  the  alcohol  is  heated. 


P. — Pyrogallic  acid  

...  1 drachm 

Alcohol 

...  1 ounce 

A. — Carbonate  of  ammonia 

...  1 drachm 

Water... 

...  1 ounce 

B. — Bromide  of  ammonium 

...  1 drachm 

Water... 

...  1 ounce 

G. — Gum  arabic  ... 

...  1 drachm 

Sugar... 

- 1 „ 

Water... 

...  1 ounce 

Carbolic  acid 

...  1 diop 

The  above  may  all  be  considered  standard  permanent 
solutions.  Take  of  the  above  plain  collodion  2J  ounces; 
thin  it  with  3^  ounces  of  ether,  and  add  4$  drachms  of  the 
standard  solution,  C,  of  bromide  of  cadmium. 

The  acidifying  solution  is  now  made  as  follows  : — 
Hydrochloric  acid  ...  ...  ...  2 parts 

Nitric  acid  ...  ..  ...  ...  1 part 

Place  the  bottle  of  mixed  acids  in  hot  water  till  the  solu- 
tion turns  of  rich  orange-colour,  renewing  the  hot  water  if 
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the  first  quantity  does  not  produce  the  effect ; to  the  above 
quantity  of  collodion  add  9 minims  of  the  mixed  acids; 
this  mixed  acid,  you  must  remember,  has  a powerful  effect 
on  the  collodion,  increasing  greatly  its  sensitiveness  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  overbalancing  itself  and  producing 
the  opposite  result.  Now,  when  experimenting  with  one  or 
two  ounces  of  collodion,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  one  or 
two  minims  of  acid  in  a measuring-glass;  1 therefore,  in 
my  own  experiments,  use  a dropping-bottle,  from  which  the 
minim  is,  of  course,  invariably  dropped  of  the  same  size, 
and  I therefore  know  exactly  how  much  I am  using.  To 
show  how  greatly  the  measuring  of  minims  varies,  I may 
mention  that  80  minims,  as  dropped  from  my  dropping- 
bottle,  measure  120  minims  in  the  small  graduated  glass 
which  I use  for  my  bromizing  solution.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  for  any  one  working  this  process  to  add  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  minims  of  acid  to  two  ounces  of  collo- 
dion ; and  experience  will  soon  show  whether  the  proportion 
should  be  increased  or  diminished.  The  acidified  bromized 
collodion  is  now  ready  at  any  time  for  the  addition  of  the 
silver.  To  sensitize  one  ounce  of  the  above  collodion  I 
carefully  measure  out  sixteen  grains  of  powdered  nitrate  of 
silver,  convey  it  to  the  bottom  of  a test-tube,  and  pour  on  it 
three  drachms  of  alcohol  (825).  The  solution  of  the  silver 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  alcohol  over  a spirit-lamp,  and 
is  then  added,  little  by  little,  to  the  ounce  of  collodion, 
shaking  it  thoroughly  as  the  addition  is  made.  The  sensi- 
tive collodion  must  now  be  rigidly  excluded  f>om  light ; 
and  I do  not  find  it  material  as  to  when  the  plates  are  pre- 
pared with  it,  as  I have  had  equally  good  plates  two  hours 
after  the  collodion  has  been  sensitized,  and  after  a lapse  of 
thirty-six  hours ; I have  not,  however,  very  carefully  gone 
into  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  the  method  I find  convenient 
is  to  sensitize  the  collodion  at  night,  and  prepare  the  plates 
in  the  morning,  or  to  reverse  this  proceeding.  No  filtering 
is  necessary.  The  plates  are  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  collodion  by  being  washed,  and  put  away  dry  ; when 
they  are  required  for  use,  a mixture  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  a 
pint  of  water,  with  about  a drachm  of  ammonia  and  a few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  is  applied  to  their  surface  by  means 
of  a broad  camel-hair  brush,  and  they  are  put  in  a rack  to 
dry.  Now,  I must  ask  you  to  give  attention  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  with  which  these  plates  are  prepared,  and  to  note 
how  different  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  excess  of  free 
nitrate  plates  from  the  tedious  washing  required  when  an 
excess  of  bromide  is  used  in  the  collodion  ; and  I may  here 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
variable  results  observed  in  the  plates  prepared  with  the 
excess  of  bromide  may  be  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  time  for  which  the  plate  has  been  washed. 
The  sensitive  collodion  is  now  poured  upon  the  plate  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  as  soon  as  set  is  washed  under  a tap,  or 
rinsed  in  a pan  of  water,  till  the  greasy  appearance  produced 
by  the  ether  and  alcohol  is  washed  off,  and  the  water  runs 
smoothly  off  the  film.  It  is  now  drained  for  a few  seconds, 
and  then  immersed  in  a preservative  bath  composed  of  the 
solution  G 1 ounce,  water  5 ounces,  and  the  solution  P 
20  minims. 

My  favourite  preservative  is,  and  always  has  been,  since 
Mr.  Hardwich  proposed  it  in  1850,  alkaline  gum  only  ; but 
I think  I find  certain  advantages  in  the  addition  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid.  I consider  this  a most  excellent  preserva- 
tive; and  Mr.  Carey  Lea  again  deserves  our  thanks  for  its 
proposal.  The  pyrogallic  acid  has  a great  effect  in  giving 
clearness  and  density  to  the  negative ; and  where  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  thin  plate  is  required,  the  proportion 
of  pyrogallic  solution  may  with  advantage  be  diminished. 
The  plate  should  not  remain  too  long  in  the  preservative 
bath,  a minute,  on  the  aveiage,  being  a sufficient  immersion. 
A non-actinic  backing  is  now  run  over  the  back  of  the  plate, 
and  it  is  put  up  to  dry.  Contrast  this  with  the  weatisome 
washing  requir'  d for  all  other  dry  plates,  and  you  must 
admit  that  we  gain  one  conspicuous  advantage  to  start 
with.  These  plates  are  absolutely  certain,  and  their  sensi- 


tiveness is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  wet  collodion  : but  the 
term  “ wet  collodion  ” has  a somewhat  elastic  significance, 
and  the  wet  process  varies  greatly  in  its  sensitiveness  accord- 
ing to  the  way  it  is  worked.  I will  remark,  however,  that, 
comparing  the  collodio-bromide  plates  with  two  standard 
developers  that  have  lately  been  ptoposed  for  use,  the  one 
of  pyrogallic  acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  by  Mr.  Lorenz, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for  use  with  his  ingenious 
graphogenic  apparatus,  they  are  more  sensitive  than  wet 
negatives  thus  produced  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three 
to  two,  besides  giving  a more  delicate  and  finely  graduated 
negative.  These  plates  are  developed  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  alkaline  development : a drachm  of  the  solution 
P is  mixed  with  ten  ounces  of  water  (distilled  water  is  not 
necessary),  and  placed  in  a dish  ; the  details  of  the  nega- 
tive immediately  begin  to  appear;  and  the  addition  of  five 
minims  of  the  solution  B,  mixed  with  twenty-five  minims 
of  the  solution  A,  will  bring  out  the  picture,  more  of  the 
solution  A being  added  to  produce  enough  density  in  the 
negative. 

Fix  in — 

Hypo  ...  3 drachms 

Water  1 pint 

I have  not  found  in  my  own  practice  any  intensifying 
with  silver  necessary  ; but  this  would,  doubtless,  vary  with 
the  quality  of  pyroxyline  used  in  the  collodion. 

I may  now  briefly  sum  up  the  process  as  follows  : — A 
collodion  containing  about  five  and  half  grains  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  to  the  ounce,  and  two  average  minims  of  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  to  each  ounce,  is  sensitized  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  three 
drachms  of  alcohol  ; this  collodion  is  poured  on  a glass, 
washed  under  a tap,  or  rinsed  in  a dish  for  a few  moments, 
laid  for  a minute  or  so  in  a pan  of  preservative  solution, 
backed,  and  put  up  to  dry.  Its  sensitivenesss  is  equal  to 
average  wet  collodion,  superior  to  it  when  the  latter  is 
worked  with  old  and  more  or  less  insensitive  developers ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  certain  in  its  production  of  good  nega- 
tives, while  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates  are  un- 
doubted ; also  the  deposit  is  very  fine,  and  the  negative 
most  suitable  for  enlargement.  There  is  no  waste  whatever 
in  its  working,  as  the  residue  of  the  collodion  after  a batch 
of  plates  have  been  sensitized  has  a certain  quantity  of  plain 
bromized  collodion  added  to  it  to  desensitize  it;  and  to 
sensitize  it  again,  the  proper  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added  to  any  portion  when  again  required  for  use.  I 
hope  the  editors  of  the  photographic  papers,  and  other 
workers,  will  try  this  process  as  proposed  by  me  with  this 
liberal  excess  of  free  nitrate,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  find 
everything  that  I have  advanced  borne  out  to  a certainty  in 
their  own  experience;  and  if  at  any  time  any  questions 
should  arise  on  which  workers  of  the  process  should  require 
information  or  advice,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it 
through  the  medium  of  either  of  the  journals.  I may  say 
that  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  collodion  to  be  put 
away  to  ripen ; in  my  own  practice  I bromize  my  plain 
collodion  as  I want  it,  and  sensitize  at  once  ; and  my  con- 
fidence in  the  process  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  I am 
going  to  Paris  to-morrow  night  for  a hurried  visit,  and  hope 
to  bring  back  thence  a few  interesting  negatives.  The 
collodion  I shall  use  was  made  up  from  the  pyroxyline  four 
days  ago  ; the  portion  required,  bromized  and  acidified  this 
morning,  will  be  sensitized  when  I go  home  to-night,  and 
the  plates  prepared  to-morrow  morning;  and  this  must  be 
conceded  to  be  as  good  a test  of  a practical  working  process 
as  we  can  possibly  have.  1 should  have  liked  to  have 
brought  down  a large  scries  of  my  experimental  negatives, 
and  have  gone  still  more  thoroughly  into  the  subject  with 
you  ; but  as  there  was  already  another  paper  to  be  read  this 
evening  I was  fearful  of  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
time. 
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MR.  LEWIS  RUTHERFORD’S  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF 
THE  SUN  AND  FIXED  STARS. 

B?  ROBERT  JAMES  MANN,  M.D.,  F.R.A.S.* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  held 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  Aptil,  surpassingly  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  Solar  Disk  and  of  the  Pleiades  were  exhibited 
by  Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  so  interestingly  known  to  the  world  of 
science,  among  other  things,  by  his  beautiful  photographs 
of  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Through  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  these  photographs  are  now  also 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Photographic  Society. 

In  presenting  these  photographs  to  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  Mr.  Rutherford  explained  that  his  success  in 
their  production  was  mainly  due  to  the  photographic  ex- 
cellence of  his  telescopes — the  object-glasses  of  his  instru- 
ments having  been  corrected  for  photographic  work,  with 
peculiar  care,  under  a plan  of  his  own.  The  instruments, 
in  their  photographic  equipment,  are  simply  valueless  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  of  astronomical  vision,  but  they  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  may  bo  for  astronomical  photography. 

The  object-glasses  of  all  astronomical  telescopes  are  care- 
fully corrected,  both  for  chromatic  dispersion  and  for 
spherical  aberration.  But  these  corrections  require  a very 
material  rediscussion  and  modification  when  the  object- 
glasses  are  fitted  to  perform  the  highest  class  of  photo- 
graphic work.  This  further  modification,  in  the  case  of  his 
instruments,  Mr.  Rutherford  has  mainly  accomplished  by  a 
very  elaborate  and  refined  process  of  step  by  step  observa- 
tion of  imperfections  in  the  photographic  image,  and  step 
by  step  correction  of  the  imperfections  as  they  are  noted  in 
the  successive  observations. 

The  photographic  corrections  for  chromatic  dispersion 
have  been  mainly  effected  by  a peculiar  application  of  the 
rism.  By  photographing  the  spectrum  again  and  again,  and 
y correcting  the  form  of  the  constituent  lenses  of  the  object- 
glass  until  the  image  of  the  spectrum  falls  exactly  into  a 
proper  and  predetermined  range,  the  figure  of  best  photo- 
graphic performance  in  this  particular — or,  in  other  words, 
the  simultaneous  and  coincident  photographic  action  of  the 
different  coloured  rays — is  finally  secured. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
spherical-aberration  correction  of  an  object-glass,  for  ordin- 
ary astronomical  vision,  is  that  which  is  required  in  conse- 
quence of  irregularity  of  figuro  in  the  lenses.  The  only 
plan  that  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  available  for 
effecting  this  correction  has  been  the  somewhat  tedious  and 
laborious  one  of  repeated  observation  of  the  image  of  a fixed 
star  formed  in  the  telescope,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent, 
after  each  renewed  application,  the  local  remedy  has  been 
efficacious.  This  experimental  plan  has  been  extended  by 
Air.  Rutherford  to  photographic  correction  by  photograph- 
ing the  image  of  either  Sirius  or  Vega  (the  only  fixed  stars 
that  have  been  found  to  have  sufficient  actinic  rigour  to 
answer  for  the  purpose)  again  and  again,  any  irregularity 
of  figure  that  is  detected  in  each  particular  image  of  the 
series  haviug  its  own  particular  coirection  applied  to  the 
lens  before  the  next  photograph  of  the  series  is  taken  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  If  the  process  for  the  correction  of  this 
irregularity  of  figure  is  fouud  to  be  tedious  and  laborious 
for  simple  astronomical  vision,  when  the  telescope  can  be 
pointed  to  any  fixed  star  that  happens  to  be  conveniently 
situated,  and  the  eye  immediately  applied  to  examine  the  form 
of  the  image,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  process 
must  become  infinitely  more  troublesome  an  1 more  tedious 
when  ouly  one  of  two  particular  stars  can  be  used,  and  when 
the  telescope  has  to  be  carried,  by  delicately  adjusted  clock- 
work, during  a comparatively  lengthened  exposure  for  each 
photographic  image  that  is  secured  upon  a sensitive  plate 
to  indicate  the  particular  treatment  that  is  called  for  in  that 
stage  of  the  correction. 

* Read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  June  13. 


The  photograph  of  the  sun’s  disk  presented  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  is  of  exquisitely  fine  definition.  The 
faculae  are  cleatly  rendered  ; and  a large  group  of  dark 
spots  are  shown  in  their  minutest  detail,  with  the  incipient 
bridging  across  one  of  them  in  the  process  of  approaching 
disruption. 

The  photograph  of  the  Pleiades,  however,  is  a much 
more  remarkable  object.  This  photograph  was  made  with 
a telescope  of  thirteen  inches  aperture,  with  six  minutes' 
exposure,  the  telescope  being,  of  course,  carried  during  the 
time  of  exposure  by  a very  carefully  adjusted  clock,  so  as  to 
keep  the  image  of  each  individual  star  upon  exactly  the 
same  point  of  the  sensitive  plate  during  the  whole  period  of 
exposure ; and  this  service  has  been  so  marvellously  well 
performed  by  the  clock  that  the  image  of  each  star  is  a clear 
round  dot,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  elongation  in  the 
direction  of  the  star’s  movement.  There  are  about  thirty 
stars  registered  in  the  photograph,  clustered  round  Alcyone, 
the  chief  of  the  group  ; and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
several  stars  are  actually  of  different  magnitudes  from 
Alcyone,  which  looks  very  much  like  a period  of  punctua- 
tion in  printer's  diamond  type,  to  vanishing  dots  that  can 
only  be  discerned  by  the  help  of  a lens. 

The  magnitude  of  the  stellar  disk  is  most  probably  a 
result  of  diffraction ; but  however  this  may  be,  there  cer- 
tainly it  is.  The  stars  on  the  photographical  plate  are  not 
mathematical  points,  but  little  dots  of  different  sizes,  just 
according  to  the  notion  that  the  eye  forms  of  them  in  look- 
ing on  the  group  with  an  aperture  of  large  diameter.  There 
is  one  very  ingenious  piece  of  precautionary  contrivance 
connected  with  the  photographic  impression  of  these  stars 
well  worthy  of  note.  Mr.  Rutherford’s  main  object,  in  the 
labour  he  has  been  incurring  in  perfecting  his  process  of 
celestial  photography,  is  to  afford  a ready  means  of  pro- 
viding registers  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  fixed  stars 
which  shall  be  altogether  free  from  the  possible  errors  of 
personal  observation.  Now  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
photography  has  an  awkward  and  mischievous  trick  of 
making  stars  on  its  own  account,  which  may  readily  be  con- 
founded with  the  photographic  impressions  of  the  proper 
host  of  heaven.  Any  speck  of  accidental  imperfection  in  a 
photograph  may  be  readily  taken  for  the  image  of  a star. 
It  therefore  becomes  a matter  of  paramount  necessity,  when 
groups  of  fixed  stars  are  to  be  dealt  with  for  astronomical 
purposes,  that  some  method  shall  be  devised  whereby  the 
portraits  of  the  stars  shall  be  distinguished  from  the  photo- 
graphic accidents  and  star-ghosts.  This  object  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford has  most  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  covering  the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope,  and  disconnecting  the  instrument  from  the  clock 
movement  for  a few  seconds,  after  the  six  miuutes’  expo- 
sure necessary  to  give  the  image  of  a fixed  star,  and  then 
again  attaching  the  telescope  to  the  clock  and  giving  a 
second  exposure  of  six  minutes.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  is  that  every  true  star  imege  is  closely  followed  by  its 
double — thus  . . ; in  other  words,  every  star  photographi- 
cally portrayed  is  a double  star  ; and  this  process  of  redupli- 
cation is  obviousiy  ons  which  photographic  imperfection, 
or  accident,  is  quite  unable  to  simulate. 

When  once  the  photographic  images  of  a group  of  fixed 
stars  are  impressed  upon  a plate,  the  measurement  of  their 
relative  distances  becomes  a mere  matter  of  mechanical 
operation.  But  in  Air.  Rutherford's  proceeding  the  relative 
positions  of  the  stars  is  also  fixed  by  securing  upon  the 
photographic  plate  a tracing  of  the  direction  in  which  some 
star  moves  across  the  plate,  when  the  telescope  is  not  carried 
by  the  clock-movements — that  is,  a tracing  of  a line  coin- 
ciding with  a circle  of  declination.  Bright  stars,  such  as 
Sirius  and  Vega,  leave  a distinct  trail  as  they  travel  across 
the  plate.  In  the  case  of  fainter  stars  the  same  result  is 
secured  by  giving  a second  exposure  of  the  star  after  a brief 
interval.  A line  then  drawn  from  the  first  image  of  the  star 
to  its  second  image  gives  the  exact  direction  of  the  declina- 
tion parallel.  In  the  photograph  of  the  Pleiades  it  will  be 
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seen  that  Alcyone  has  thus  been  made  to  leave  a position- 
impression  nearly  half  way  across  the  plate  from  the  re- 
duplicated image  first  registered,  and  that  these  successive 
images  have  been  subsequently  connected,  for  the  purposes 
of  reference  and  measurements,  by  a visible  pencil  line. 

As  the  photographic  focus  of  a telescope  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  focus  of  the  visible  rays,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
practicable, when  taking  the  impressions  of  fixed  stars,  to 
arrange  the  proper  focus  by  looking  at  the  image.  Mr. 
Rutherford  meets  this  difficulty  by  photographing  a suitable 
double  star  several  times  in  succession,  with  the  focus 
arranged  at  small  amounts  of  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
supposed  correct  position.  The  position  of  best  definition 
is  then  recorded  as  the  proper  photographic  focus  for 
celestial  distances ; and  this  position  can  be  restored  for 
future  occasions  by  reference  to  a micrometric  screw  with  a 
divided  head.  A compensation  for  the  difference  of  the 
position  of  exact  focus  in  different  degrees  of  temperature 
is  also  provided  by  the  attachment  of  a thermometer  to  the 
telescope-tube,  which  is  made  of  iron — the  precise  amount 
of  correction  necessary  on  each  occasion  being  settled  by 
reference  to  a table  giving  tho  accepted  coefficient  of  the 
expansion  of  wrought  iron  under  definite  increments  of 
heat. 

Three  large  telescopes  have  already  had  their  object- 
glasses  corrected  for  photographic  work  uuder  this  plan  of 
Sir.  Rutherford’s.  The  first  on  which  the  correction  was 
made  was  composed  simply  of  two  disks  of  glass  constructed 
under  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the  achromatic  com- 
bination, and  had  an  effective  aperture  of  eleven  inches  and 
a quarter.  A second,  with  an  effective  aperture  of  thirteen 
inches,  is  now  in  use  in  Mr.  Rutherford’s  observatory;  and 
this  large  instrument  has  ingeniously  been  fitted  to  be  used 
for  ordinary  astronomical  vision,  or  for  photographic  work, 
by  applying  the  photographic  correction  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a separate  constituent.  The  object-glass 
has  such  a figure  that  it  is  visually  perfect,  until  it  is  thrown 
into  photographic  equipment  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
third  lens  of  glass.  It  is  primarily  composed  of  the  ordinary 
double  lens,  one  of  flint,  and  one  of  crown  glass.  The  photo- 
graphic correction  is  all  concentred  in  and  applied  by  a third 
meniscus  lens  of  flint  glass,  which  is  added  to  other  two  lenses 
when  the  telescope  is  to  be  used  for  photographic  work,  and 
which  is  taken  away  when  the  instrument  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  more  usual  work  of  visual  observation.  This  arrangement 
is  found  to  be  so  convenient,  and  to  act  so  admirably,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  tho  form  which  will  henceforth  be 
adopted  in  all  important  observatories,  to  enable  their 
large  equatorial  instruments  to  be  turned  to  account  in 
occasional  photographic  work. 

The  third  telescope  which  has  been  photographically 
corrected  is  of  the  same  form  of  construction,  and  has  an 
effective  aperture  of  six  inches  and  a half.  This  instrument 
was  made  tor  the  United  States  Government  Eclipse  Expe- 
dition, and  was  used  by  the  Expedition  in  Catania  in 
December  last. 

The  optical  adjustments  in  the  two  telescopes  in  which 
the  photographic  corrections  have  been  applied  by  the 
addition  of  the  meniscus  lens  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Fitz,  of  Peconic,  New  York,  an  able  young 
optician,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  terms  of 
very  high  praise. 

[Dr.  Mann  exhibited  in  connection  with  his  paper  two 
large  photographs  of  the  moon,  another  of  the  sun’s  disk, 
and  a photograph  of  the  last  total  eclipse,  showing  the 
corona  and  red  prominences.] 


ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  HAYS. 

BY  PItOF.  E.  REITLINGER.* 

Numerous  and  valuable  have  been  the  services  rendered 
by  photography  to  the  natural  sciences,  as  exemplified  by 

* Photoyruphiwhe  Correspondent. 


the  pictures  of  the  moon,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  self- 
registering  thermometers  and  barometers,  &c.  But  not  less 
to  be  appreciated  are  the  applications  to  which  the  art 
may  be  put ; and,  among  these,  one  of  the  most  important 
is  certainly  its  adaptability  for  the  purpose  of  an  accurate 
photometer.  With  all  branches  of  physics  is  the  progress 
of  photometric  research  bound  up,  for  a clear  statement 
of  facts  and  figures  invariably  carries  with  it  conviction 
to  the  mind.  Do  these  coincide  with  the  laws  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  then  know  for  certain  that  we  have 
no  phantom  to  deal  with,  but  with  a tangible  and  reliable 
result. 

In  order  now  to  become  accurately  conversant  with 
light  measurements  or  photometry,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  seemingly  conflicting  statements,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  multifold  action  of  light  rays.  The 
earliest  observation  made  in  regard  to  the  action  of  light 
was  its  optic-physiological  influence  upon  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  as  likewise  the  fact  that  light  rays  not  only  illu- 
minate, but  also  warm  ; the  observation  that  the  illumin- 
ating power  and  warmth  exerted  by  light  rays  do  not 
always  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  belongs, 
however,  to  a more  recent  period  ; and  of  still  later  date 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  rays.  In 
this  manner,  as  in  almost  all  branches  of  science,  the  ex- 
pressions we  use  were  started  during  the  time  of  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  meaning  of 
many  words  have,  for  this  reason,  either  been  enlarged  or 
narrowed.  Let  us  agree  to  employ  the  word  phos  (light), 
as  also  its  combinations,  in  a broad  sense,  distinguishing, 
however,  between  optical,  thermal,  and  chemical  action  of 
the  rays. 

If  we  look  at  the  spectrum  of  a light  ray,  whether  tho 
same  emanates  from  a natural  source  (as  the  sun),  or 
from  an  artificial  one  (as  the  Drummond  lime-light,  for 
instance) — that  is  to  say,  if  we  decompose  the  light  in  its 
components  of  different  refrangibility — we  shall  find  that 
certain  rays  appear  especially  bright  to  the  eye,  while 
others  have  a particular  warming  influence,  and  others, 
again,  exert  an  exceptionally  powerful  chemical  action. 
While  the  most  brilliant  rays  are  those  of  moderate  re- 
frangibility, which  lie  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum, we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the 
least  refrangible  rays  in  the  outer  red,  and  colour  beyond ; 
while,  again,  the  most  refrangible  rays  exhibit  the  greatest 
degree  of  chemical  activity,  so  that  it  is  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  portions  of  the  spectrum  that  are  the  most 
actinic.  This  alone  shows  us  how  impossible  it  is  for  us, 
by  a comparison  of  the  optical  action  of  two  sources  of 
light — or,  as  we  might  term  it,  the  illuminating  power — to 
decide  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  thermal  and 
chemical  action. 

The  progression  of  science  has,  therefore,  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  a threefold  photometry  or  description  of 
light  measurement,  each  branch  of  which  requires  special 
instruments  and  special  scientific  investigation.  The  ex- 
tent of  confusion  which  existed  some  years  back  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  until  recently,  valuable  treatises  upon  light  were 
wont  to  put  forward,  among  optical  photometers  for  com- 
paring the  power  of  illumination,  the  Leslie  photometer. 
This  instrument  is,  however,  simply  a differential  thermo- 
meter, contrived  for  photometric  purposes,  which  serves 
exclusively  for  comparing  thermal  action,  and  belongs, 
therefore,  especially  to  the  set  of  apparatus  for  testing  the 
heat  of  light  rays,  as  yet  by  no  means  in  a perfect  and 
reliable  condition. 

Each  of  the  three  kinds  of  photometry  have  their  special 
advantages  and  difficulties.  While  the  chemical  action 
depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  certain  substances,  and 
is,  therefore,  different  in  chlorine  compounds  to  what  it  is 
in  iodine  combinations,  and  in  silver  salts  to  what  it  is  in 
those  of  iron,  we  have,  with  optical  photometry,  only  to 
do  with  the  retina  of  the  eye — with,  therefore,  to  a certain 
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extent,  only  one  description  of  sensitive  plate.  Of  course, 
there  is  a difference  between  the  power  of  different  eyes; 
but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  only  to  do  with  normal— or,  in 
other  words,  healthy — eyes,  and  as,  moreover,  our  better 

Ehotometers  are  so  arranged  that  the  eye,  in  measuring, 
as  only  to  discriminate  between  the  illumination  afforded 
by  two  different  lights,  individuality  is  a matter  of  but 
little  moment.  At  the  same  time,  difference  of  colour 
offers,  in  this  instance,  very  great,  and,  indeed,  almost  in- 
surmountable, difficulties  when  it  is  desired,  for  instance, 
to  institute  .an  accurate  comparison  between  the  illumin- 
ating powers  of  various  coloured  lights.  This  last  named 
stumbling-block  is  removed,  both  in  thermal  and  chemical 
photometry,  for  we  may  experiment  in  both  these  branches 
without  having  recourse  to  decomposition  of  the  light  by 
means  of  the  spectrum.  Again,  the  thermal  and  chemical 
actions  are  found  to  differ  when  the  absorbing  or  chemi- 
cally sensitive  films  vary  in  their  nature. 

Thus,  in  reality,  there  are  as  many  different  photo- 
meters of  actinic  rays  as  there  are  substances  sensitive  to 
light.  Fortunately,  however,  it  happens  that,  at  any  rate 
in  many  cases,  parallel  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  While 
it  is  totally  impossible,  from  the  optical  action  of  two 
sources  of  light,  to  form  a reliable  estimate  of  their  chemi- 
cal value  or  action,  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  make  deduc- 
tions, sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  from  the  action  of 
a light  upon  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  forming  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  also  upon  a photographic  paper  covered  with 
chloride  of  silver.  This  has,  indeed,  recently  been  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Roscoe  and  Thorpe. 

After  these  preliminary  observations  I will  now  proceed 
to  describe  briefly  an  excellent  photometer,  which  is  well 
suited  for  use  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  which  has,  in  truth,  already  received  practical 
application. 

it  had  often  been  contemplated  to  base  a photometer 
capable  of  measuring  the  activity  of  chemical  rays  upon 
the  photo-chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  upon  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed.  The 
action  upon  chlorine  water,  for  instance,  it  was  sought  to 
utilize;  but.  as  Bunsen  aud  Roscoe  have  shown  in  the 
first  part  of  their  well  known  photo-chemical  researches, 
such  a course  was  impracticable,  as  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed  by  the  chemical  rays  exercised  some  influence  upon 
any  further  change  that  takes  place.  At  the  same  time, 
these  great  chemists  were  both  of  opinion  that  the  idea 
suggested  by  Draper,  that  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  which  are  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid  by 
exposure  to  light,  would  afford  an  efficient  means  of  mea- 
suring light  intensity,  and  was  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  purpose  if  the  process  were  sufficiently  elaborated. 
Draper  had  already  conceived  the  possibility  of  estimating 
the  activity  of  light  rays  by  calculating  the  diminution  in 
the  volume  of  the  gas  which  takes  place  when  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  takes  place ; but  as  he  established 
no  statical  equivalent  between  the  absorbed  and  non- 
absorbed  gases  by  the  light,  he  was  incapable  of  actually 
furnishing  a photometer. 

This,  however,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  succeeded  in 
doing  after  very  considerable  labour.  A mixture  of  equal 
parts,  accurately  measured,  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gave 
them,  by  means  of  electrolysis,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
A particular  arrangement  allowed  them  to  maintain  the 
pressure  to  a constant  degree  during  the  streaming  through 
of  the  gases.  After  the  gas  had  passed  for  a period  of 
several  days,  they  established  the  required  statical  equi- 
valent between  absorbed  and  nou  absorbed  gases.  Any 
further  ingress  could  then  be  prevented  by  means  of  a 
stop-cock,  and  the  chemical  light  intensity  could  be 
estimated  by  examining  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
the  solarized  gases.  They  stated  that  the  basis  of  all 
photometry — viz.,  that  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the 
rays  takes  place  in  proportion  with  the  square  of  the 
distance — was  here  observable.  I must  content  myself  with 


this  brief  description  of  Bunsen  and  ltoscoe’s  photometer 
(of  which  a detailed  account  is  given  in  Poggendorff  Annalen) 
and  pass  on,  without  allusion  to  its  further  photo-chemical 
and  meteorological  employment. 

The  difficulty  of  taking  meteorological  observations  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  of  this  nature  caused  MM.  Bun- 
sen and  Roscoe  to  proceed  with  another  idea  which  had 
been  suggested  as  a promising  plan  for  ascertaining  light 
intensity.  On  the  publication  of  photography  to  the 
world,  the  first  experiments  made  in  the  matter  by  Jordan, 
Hunt,  Ilerschel,  Claudet,  and  others  were  to  cudeavour 
to  measure  the  strength  of  light  by  its  tendency  to  blacken 
sensitive  paper.  In  this  way  of  proceeding  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  a film  of  always  uniform 
sensitiveness,  and  then  the  intensity  of  the  light  will  be 
found  by  comparing  the  depth  of  the  blackeuing  action 
with  the  period  of  exposure. 

In  regard  to  the  last  point,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  confirm, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  experiences  of  Malaguti  and  Hankel, 
that  uniform  products  of  light  intensity  and  periods  of 
solarization  determine  equal  amounts  of  blackeuing  upon 
chloride  of  silver  paper  of  uniform  sensitiveness.  In  pro- 
secuting these  observations,  the  physiological  quality  of 
the  eye  was  made  use  of,  so  that  a reliable  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  intensity  of  the  blackening,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  eye  discriminates  between  the  brilliancy  of 
various  lights.  As  unit  of  measurement  was  taken  that 
light  intensity  which,  within  the  space  of  a second,  yielded 
a certain  amount  of  blackening,  this  being  designated 
normal  blackening ; the  time,  given  iu  seconds,  then 
expresses  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  the  measure  decided 
upon.  The  periods  of  time  are  calculated  by  means  of 
pendulum  apparatus  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  normal  sensitive  paper. 
I must  refer  the  reader  again  to  Poggendnrff's  Annalen , 
where  a full  description  of  the  same  will  be  found.  A 
simplification  of  the  process  was  more  recently  described 
by  Roscoe,  that  chemist  suggesting  the  use  of  a slip  of 
paper  which  is  blackened  and  fixed  in  the  pendulum 
apparatus. 

In  the  practice  of  photography  Swan  has  actually  em- 
ployed the  process  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  in  a modified 
form,  using  the  same  for  estimating  the  time  of  exposure 
in  carbon  printing. 

For  this  and  other  photographic  operations,  Dr.  Vogel 
designed  his  photometer  for  the  measurement  of  actinic 
rays,  as  likewise,  no  doubt,  for  purposes  of  a scientific 
nature,  lie  uses  for  his  instrument  'a  sensitive  chromate 
paper  which  is  durable  for  weeks,  placing  the  same  under 
a semi- transparent  paper  scale,  the  clearness  of  which 
gradually  decreases  from  one  end  to  the  other ; after  expo- 
sure to  fight  the  intensity  of  the  fight  is  judged  by  means 
of  the  numbered  scale  showing  the  degree  to  which  the 
browning  action  of  the  fight  has  spread. 

To  the  photometers  of  chemical  rays  must  be  numbered 
that  of  Becquerel’s.  Two  iodized  or  otherwise  sensitized 
silver  plates  are  sheltered  from  the  action  of  fight,  and 
immersed  in  water  to  which  a little  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added.  If  now  the  fight  rays  are  allowed  to  act  upon 
one  of  the  plates,  while  the  other  is  removed  altogether 
from  the  action  of  light,  an  electric  current  is  set  up,  the 
strength  of  which  is  indicated  by  means  of  a delicate 
galvanometer.  It  is  obvious  that  upon  this  reaction  the 
construction  of  a photometer  might  be  based,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  simpler  in  its  laws  or  application  than 
the  instrument  already  practically  tested  by  MM.  Bunsen 
and  Roscoe. 

If  we  contemplated  photometry  of  chemical  rays  not 
only  from  the  theoretical  stand-point  of  natural  science, 
where  its  importance  is  undoubtedly  greatest,  but  .also  in 
its  practical  aspect,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  photography 
is  one  of  those  branches  of  labour  where  its  utility  is  very 
considerable  ; and  yet,  at  the  present  moment,  if  we  ex- 
clude the  fact  of  its  employment  as  a guide  iu  carbon 
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printing  above  referred  to,  there  is  no  use  of  the  photo- 
meter made  at  the  present  moment  by  photographers  in 
estimating  the  light  with  which  they  work,  whether  /this 
is  derived  from  an  artificial  or  natural  source,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun’s  action  is  generally  governed  solely  by 
personal  experience.  In  the  estimation  of  the  photographic 
value  of  artificial  light,  a subject  which  is  every  day 
becoming  more  important,  photometry  is  urgently  called 
for. 

The  photometer  elaborated  by  Bunsen  and  lloscoe, 
which  is  based  upon  the  formation  and  absorption  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  sensitive- 
ness, would  be  very  welcome,  cannot,  unfortunately,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  manipulation,  be 
used  in  geueral  practice,  and  requires,  indeed,  the  atten- 
tion of  a scientific  physicist,  when  the  estimation  of 
artificial  sources  of  light  is  to  be  determined.  Of  more 
easy  application  is  the  photometer  consisting  of  the 
pendulum  apparatus,  in  which  the  light  intensity  is 
shown  by  the  blackening  of  sensitive  paper,  which  has 
been  elaborated  by  the  same  gentlemen  ; but  this  instru- 
ment, again,  in  order  to  be  of  service  for  estimating  the 
value  of  artificial  lights,  requires  to  be  improved,  and  its 
theoretical  basis  and  practical  application  to  be  more 
definitely  fixed.  Suitable  experiments  in  this  direction, 
undertaken  by  physicists,  would  be  calculated  to  spare  the 
photographer  much  dearly  bought  experience,  and  for  this 
reason  I think  photographers  should  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  measuring  actinic  rays. 


Camsp'onbnne. 

APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I read  with  much  interest  last  week  your 
excellent  article  on  photographic  apprentices  and  assistants. 

I once  discharged  a young  man  tor  dishonorable  conduct. 

I am  not  going  to  givo  a bit  of  private  grievance,  but 
make  public  some  practices  that  are  of  very  great  interest,  both 
to  employers  and  operators.  I give  the  case  as  an  example, 
otherwise  I should  scarcely  be  believed — or,  at  least,  should  be 
blamed  for  exaggerating  if  I stated  the  truth. 

I engaged  an  assistant  operator ; that  is,  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  dark  room  under  myself,  and  take  a negative  in 
my  absence.  The  salary  was  thirty  shillings  a week.  I 
received  some  very  good  specimens,  and  a very  satisfactory 
character  from  a former  employer.  On  his  arrival  I found  him 
so  utterly  ignorant  that  ho  could  not  toll  how  many  eight  times 
fifteen  were,  nor  did  he  know  whether  to  spell  “ white  ” with  or 
without  the  11  h.”  Of  course  the  idea  of  trusting  him  to  mix  the 
simplest  solutions  was  out  of  the  question.  For  every  branch 
he  was  as  deficient. 

But  now  comes  the  part  that  is  of  interest  to  the  profession 
generally.  Although  I was  sending  him  away  for  not  being, 
as  I stated  to  him,  worth  twenty  shillings  instead  of  thirty 
shillings,  ho  had  the  assurance  to  say  that,  as  he  had  been 
with  me,  he  would  advertise  for  a situation  as  first-class 
operator,  and  ask  for  £2  a week,  and  asked  me  if  1 would  give 
him  a character.  I said,  when  he  got  a situation,  if  his  em- 
ployer wrote  to  mo,  I would  just  give  him  such  a character  as 
he  deserved.  1 learned  from  him  that  it  is  a common  practice, 
when  an  employer  wishes  to  get  rid  of  an  assistant,  to  give  him 
a character  better  than  he  deserves. 

And  here  I would  give  advice  to  a photographer's  assistant 
as  to  going  a month  on  trial ; and  it  is,  engage  for  what  you 
are  worth — or,  rather,  a little  under — and  your  employer  will 
find  it  to  his  interest  to  keep  you,  even  at  a little  inconvenience, 
in  the  dull  season.  The  practice  and  idea  amongst  photo- 
graphers’ assistants  seems  to  be,  to  ask  as  much  as  possible, 
thinking  they  will  be  thought  better,  and  be  more  likely  to  get 
a situation.  Of  course  they  will  not  keep  it  long ; but  my 
assistant  coolly  told  me  that  he  could  save  more  in  a few  weeks 
with  a high  salary  than  in  a much  longer  time  with  a low 
salary.  In  other  businesses  (for  here  I am  treating  of  the 
business  aspect  of  photography)  it  is  considered  a disgrace  if 
an  assistant  does  not  keep  a situation  for  a considerable  time — 


say  six  or  twelve  months  at  the  very  least.  It  would  be  well 
for  photographers  if  this  idea  were  entertained  by  assistants. 

The  remedy  will  be  when  properly  trained  apprentices  are  to 
be  had  ; but  in  the  meantime  let  employers  look  well  to  the 
references  of  assistants,  and  not  accept  written  characters,  but 
write  to  former  employers ; and  let  employers,  for  fheir  own 
sakes  and  the  interest  of  the  profession,  give  such  characters 
as  their  assistants  deserve. 

I would  also  give  a few  words  of  warning  to  albumenizers  of 
paper.  My  assistant  came  to  me  one  day  with  a bit  of  paper 
with  two  or  three  small  albumen  spots  on  it,  each  about  tho 
size  of  the  bead  of  a pin,  and  said  the  paper  was  very  bad.  I 
said  it  was  not,  unless  there  was  much  more  wrong  with  it  than 
what  he  showed  me,  and  that  I had  used  the  paper  by  the 
same  albumenizer  for  years,  and  there  was  no  better  in  the 
market.  Of  course  I stated  that  such  a fault  as  he  pointed  out 
would  occur  with  the  most  careful.  He  then  stated  that  it  was 
a common  practice  amongst  employers  of  a certain  class  to 
keep  those  pieces  until  they  had  six  or  eight,  and  then  send 
them  to  the  parties  from  whence  they  received  the  paper,  and 
say  it  was  ah  the  same,  and  get,  perhaps,  a quire  or  half  quire 
for  it. 

It  may  be  said  by  assistants,  and  by  some  employers,  that 
assistants  such  as  I have  described  are  the  exception ; but  I 
believe  I state  the  truth  when  I say  that  a good  assistant 
is  the  exception — I mean  of  that  class  who  are  entitled  to  from 
£1  5s  to  £2  a week.  The'reason  is  plain  : a boy,  probably  little 
better  than  a City  Arab,  is  engaged  as  message  boy ; after  a 
time  he  is  taken  to  assist  in  printing ; then  in  operating  ; and 
after  a time  he  comes  out  as  an  assistant.  Now  with  drapers 
even  a message  boy  will  not  get  to  more  than  light  porter 
very  rarely  indeed  he  will  get  behind  the  counter.  Should  not 
photographers  be  much  more  careful  in  relation  to  their 
assistants? 

I trust  the  agitation  which  has  now  commenced  will  end  in 
much  brighter  days  for  photography. — l am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  D.  Welch. 

Neicry.  Ireland,  June  17 th,  1871. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sir, — In  closing  our  controversy  upon  what  constitutes  “ a 
good  consideration  ” in  the  case  of  a commissioned  work  of 
art,  I will  remind  you  that  the  opinions  1 have  advanced  are 
shared  by  others  more  competent  to  uphold  them  than  myself. 
My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  who  held  that  the  sitting  was  a good 
consideration. 

[Our  correspondent’s  citations  of  authority  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate.  We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr  held 
that  sitting  was  a good  consideration.  In  a case  heard  before 
him,  Mr.  Lewis  urged  this  odd  notion,  and  another  not  less 
absurd,  namely,  that  the  sitter  was  the  “ author  ” of  a portrait 
as  meant  in  the  Act ! But  surely  no  one  seriously  cites  such 
nonsense  as  of  any  weight.] 

The  argument  is  not  now,  for  I find  it  in  a report  of  a case 
heard  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  respecting  a rejected  negative 
(see  Photographic  News,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  483  and  496).  Mr. 
Beard  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  Lewis  for  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Beard  argued  that  as  his  client  had  not  been 
paid  for  the  negative,  the  copyright  vested  in  him.  Mr.  Lewis, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  argued  that  the  sitting  was  a good 
consideration,  and  vested  the  copyright  in  the  sitter.  The 
magistrate,  without  going  into  that  question,  decided  that  tho 
money  paid  by  the  sitter  was  a consideration  for  all  that  was 
done  by  the  photographer,  and  that,  therefore,  the  copyright 
was  in  the  sitter. 

[Mr.  Lewis  in  this  case  also  repeated  the  same  objection  ; 
but  in  course  of  the  same  defence  he  distinctly  urged  that  no 
consideration  passed  for  the  portrait.  Our  correspondent  can- 
not seriously  quote  as  law  what  is  said  by  an  advocate  in 
defence.] 

There  is  another  reason  which  you  may  not  have  considered, 
independent  of  copyright  law,  why  the  copyright  would  not 
vest  in  the  artist,  and  that  is,  because  the  common  law  right  of 
the  sitter  would  prevent  it.  An  artist  might  have  the  verbal 
consent  of  the  sitter  for  the  publication  ; but  the  right  would 
not  pass  in  that  form,  and  the  sitter  might  at  any  time  revoke 
his  consent. 

[Our  correspondent  persistently  argues  as  though  his 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  copyright  in  all  cases  vests  in  the 
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Bitter,  were  admitted  as  correct.  If  the  copyright  vests  in  the 
author,  as  the  Act  says  it  does  (except  in  case  of  commission), 
there  is  np  right  to  pass  at  all  in  any  form.  With  equal  right 
he  might  argue  that  a painter  has  no  copyright  in  the  picture 
he  produces  trom  the  model  who  sits  to  him.] 

A photographer  might  without  permission  enter  upon  a per- 
son’s land  and  take  a view  of  his  house  for  the  purposes  of 
publication.  In  that  case  he  would  produce  a work  for  his  own 
benefit,  and,  as  far  as  the  copyright  law  is  concerned,  entitled 
to  copyright.  But  the  copyright  would  be  barred  by  the  com- 
mon law  right  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who,  by  exercising  it, 
would  suppress  the  photograph. 

[The  “ common  law  right  ” of  the  owner  of  a house  in  a 
picture  of  it  is,  we  imagine,  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
certainly  not  been  decided.] 

When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  made  a written  agreement 
with  Mr.  Hawke,  he  assigned  his  rights  existing  in  respect  of 
the  portraits  of  himself  and  the  elephant,  which  was  all  he  had 
the  power  to  do.  As  no  assignment  was  made  by  the  other 
sitters,  any  one  of  them  may  oblige  Mr.  Hawke  to  suppress  his 
portrait,  the  consent  implied  by  1 is  sitting  not  being  a legal 
assignment  of  his  right. 

[Everything  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  cannot  be 
decided  at  random.] 

With  reference  to  your  foot  notes  to  my  last  letter,  I may 
observe  that  Mr.  Knight’s  case  occurred  after  Mrs.  Conroy’s, 
and  in  her  matter  Mr.  Merriman  considered  his  objections  to 
the  form  of  proceeding  so  formidable  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  touch  upon  the  copyright.  Mr.  Knight  defended  himself, 
and  the  magistrate  refused  to  state  a case ; the  matter  will 
probably  be  removed  into  the  Queen’s  Bench  on  the  ground  of 
excess  of  jurisdiction. 

In  cases  where  defendants  have  done  legal  wrong,  compen- 
sation should  be  awarded  to  the  complainants ; but  no  punish- 
ment, in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  should  be  inflicted  upon 
the  defendants.  I maintain  that  magistrates  have  no  power 
to  punish,  and  that  defendants  are  only  liable  in  the  same  way 
they  would  be  if  actions  were  brought  against  them.  The  duty 
of  the  magistrate  is,  upon  proof  of  the  copyright  and  the  in- 
fringement thereof,  to  assess  the  damage  sustained  by  the  com- 
lainant,  and  to  amerce  the  defendant  accordingly,  and  in 
efault  of  payment  to  issue  a distress  warrant  upon  his  goods. 
Should  the  defendant  have  no  goods,  there  is  no  further 
remedy.  The  penalties  awarded  against  Mrs.  Conroy  should 
not  have  exceeded  eleven  shillings  for  eleven  cards,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Knight,  one  shilling. — I am  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  Cunnington. 

London , June  21  at,  187). 

[The  law  inflicts  a penalty  with  a view  to  prevent  crime. 
The  money  loss  involved  in  the  breach  of  the  law  is  not  by  any 
means  the  measure  of  the  wrong  done. — Ed.] 


COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Cunnington  refers  me  to  a meagre,  slipshod,  and 
evidently  incorrect  report  in  Hansard,  as  his  authority  for 
stating  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  holds  the  opinion  that  regis- 
tration must  precede  the  acquisition  of  copyright.  This,  in 
fact,  is  no  authority  whatever ; and  I think  I may  venture  to  say, 
from  having  had  the  honour  of  being  in  frequent  communication 
with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  while  the  Copyright  Bill  was  in  pro- 
gress through  the  House,  that  he  never  uttered  so  preposterous 
an  assertion  as  that  which  Mr.  Cunnington  so  broadly  and 
recklessly  attributes  to  him. 

In  spite  of  all  tho  crazy  phantoms  that  Mr.  Cunnington  raises 
wherewith  to  muddle  himelf  and  his  non-legal  readers,  tho  law' 
is  really  very  simple  and  clear,  if  the  Act  be  carefully  and 
grammatically  road.  Its  application  may  not  always  be  easy, 
but  this  is  a difficulty  common  to  all  law.  Every  case  will 
depend  on  the  ascertaining  the  precise  facts,  and  not  on  hypo- 
thetical incidents  and  fanciful  suppositions  and  motives 
affecting  tho  parties  concerned. 

As  for  tho  “ intentions  of  the  Legislature,”  any  articled  clerk 
of  six  months’  standing  will  inform  Mr.  Cunnington  that  they 
can  only  bo  arrived  at  from  the  words  of  the  Act  itself.  Nothing 
that  Lord  This  said  in  the  one  House,  or  Mr.  That  in  the  other, 
has  any  weight  or  authority  whatever  in  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Mr.  Cunnington,  with  a specious  show  of  profound  learning, 
writes  very  glibly  of  “ common  law  rights,"  “ valuable  con- 
sideration,” “ privity  of  contract,"  and  sprinkles  his  oft'usions 
with  a variety  of  other  legal  phrases,  but  of  their  meaning 


it  is  evident  ho  has  very  hazy  notions — I might  say,  is  entirely 
ignorant — and  thus  he  misleads  himself  as  well  as  others  whom 
he  professes  to  enlighten.  I foar  that  the  pirates,  with  whom 
ho  professes  so  much  sympathy,  have  not  got  a very  reliable 
adviser.— I am,  &c.,  A Lawyer. 

PS.  Before  your  correspondent  •*  Enquirer  ” asks  us  to  crack 
his  nut,  he  must  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  it ; viz.,  tell  us 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  present  he  has  given  none. 


ASSISTANTS’  REFERENCES. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  allow  space  in  your 
journal  for  the  following,  as  a caution  to  photographers’ 
assistants. 

Having  been  engaged  for  a situation  in  a manufacturing 
town,  the  employer  obtained  my  references,  which  were  satis- 
factory. But  at  the  last  moment  the  employer  wrote  and 
broke  off  the  engagement,  and  declines  to  give  up  my  re- 
ferences. I find  it  objectionable  to  apply  to  my  former  em- 
ployers a second  time  for  a reference. 

Perhaps  some  one  might  suggest  a remedy  for  the  evil,  and 
oblige,  sir,  yours  respectfully,  A Photographer’s  Assistant. 


KEEPING  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  collodio-bromide  process,  after  you  have 
prepared  your  plates,  and  have  a residue  of  sensitized  collodion 
left,  will  any  injurious  result  follow  if  the  collodion  is  not  de- 
sensitized, and  how  much  collodion  is  it  necessary  to  add  to 
desensitize  it  ? 

I am  anxious  for  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  I kept  some 
sensitized  for  a week,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
improved  in  consequence.  I am,  in  a few  days,  going  to  pre- 
pare a plate  with  some  collodion  that  has  now  been  sensitized 
a month. 

If  collodion  is  not  injured  by  being  kept  sensitized,  it  is 
certainly  an  advantage,  and  my  last  experiment  certainly 
showed  no  deterioration,  but  rather  an  improvement,  if  any- 
thing.— Yours  truly,  S.  M. 

Beckenham,  June  21st,  187i. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  CONSUMPTION. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  years  ago  you  may  remember  that  I wrote 
to  you  stating  that  1 had  suffered  from  a cough  for  many 
years,  and  that  since  I commenced  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy some  years  before,  my  cough  was  better.  Also  I men- 
tioned that  a medical  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  puzzled 
to  know  why  ray  cough  got  better  if  photography  was,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  unhealthy,  attributed  the  improvement  to 
tho  fumes  of  cyanide  and  ether,  but  chiefly  the  cyanide.  On 
Saturday  last  I forwarded  the  paper  to  him  for  his  opinion, 
and  I now  beg  to  enclose  his  letter  in  reply,  as  I believe  its 
publication  would  bo  useful.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Netcry,  Ireland,  June  20,  1871.  D.  Welch. 

“ Enniskillen  Medical  Ilall,  June  19, 1871. 

“My  Dear  Welch, — The  account  of  the  action  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  phthisis  or  consumption  given  in  the  paper  you 
send  me,  and  which  I return  by  this  post,  quite  tallies  with  my 
experience  of  the  action  of  the  salt  on  yourself,  as  you  may 
remember  I told  you  some  years  back.  I was  then  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  chemical  amongst  all  you  were  using 
which  was  doing  you  the  good  I observed.  I have  since 
observed  its  action  in  two  similar  cases,  and  the  results  have 
been  the  same. 

“My  time,  as  you  know,  has  been,  and  is,  so  fully  occupied 
that  practically  I have  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  study 
or  elucidation  of  these  apparent  effects,  but  from  actual  ob- 
servation of  them  I am  satisfied  of  their  value.  . . . But 

the  wholesale  use  of  this  deadly  salt  there  recommended  would 
be  far  more  mischievous  than  useful,  and  in  the  case  of  cuts, 
abrasions,  &c.,  being  exposed  to  its  action,  would,  I am  sure, 
be  frequently  attended  with  fatal  results. — Yours  faithfully, 

“ 0.  Tkrndu." 


Drflccfbwgs  of  Sorutics. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

We  resume  the  report  of  tho  meeting  of  this  Socioly,  held  in 
the  Architectural  Gallery  on  tho  evening  of  Tuesday,  tho  13th 
jnst.,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 


June  23,  1871.] 
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Col.  Stuakt  Wortley,  having  read  his  paper  on  the  eollodio- 
bromide  process  (see  p.  291), 

Mr.  Black  (of  Edinburgh),  being  called  upon  by  tho  Chair- 
man, said  that,  having  had  considerable  experience  with  the 
collodio-bromide  process,  ho  could  fully  endorse  the  statements 
of  Col.  Wortley  as  to  the  certainty  and  simplicity  of  tho  pro- 
cess, and  the  excellence  of  its  results.  When  he  first  took  the 
process  up  last  year,  he  was  contemplating  a tour  in  South 
America ; and  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of  a dry 
process  upon  which  he  could  depend.  He  tried  the  various 
methods  of  preparing  dry  p'ates,  and  found  so  many  difficulties 
and  uncertainties,  that  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  the  idea ; and  as  the  wet  process  in  such  a journey 
was  quite  impracticable,  he  felt  that  ho  must  give  up  the  pro- 
ject of  photography  altogether.  However,  on  seoing  the 
collodio-bromide  process  detailed  by  Mr.  Lea,  he  determined  to 
try  it.  His  first  attempts  were  failures ; lie  perseverod  for 
months,  and  still  produced  failures.  The  few  successes  amongst 
the  failures  gave  him  hope,  aud  also  led  to  a knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  failures,  which  ho  found  to  be  over-exposure ; and 
on  reducing  his  exposure  from  forty  to  ten  seconds,  he  got  good 
negatives.  Then  came  other  failures,  which  he  traced  to 
excess  of  care  in  preparing  his  plates : ho  washed  them  too 
much.  This  was  remedied  by  reducing  the  washing  from 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  five  minutes,  which  he  found  quite 
sufficient.  Since  then  he  had  had  no  failures.  Much,  how- 
ever, depended  on  having  proper  collodion.  To  secure  this, 
he  tried  a small  sample  first,  and  when  he  got  a suitable  one 
from  any  maker,  laid  in  a stock.  He  thought  his  plan  was 
more  simple  than  that  of  Col.  Wortley.  He  followed  Mr.  Lea’s 
formula  exactly — left  the  plate  five  minutes  in  the  water  and 
four  minutes  in  the  preservative,  then  dried.  Exposure  varied 
from  five  to  fifteen  seconds,  but  he  thought  the  shorter  time 
sufficient.  He  developed  in  the  same  way  as  Col.  Wortley, 
and  never  intensified  except  with  ammonia.  He  had  used  the 
cochineal  preservative,  but  thought  that  employed  by  Col. 
Wortley  would  probably  be  better.  The  plates,  if  exposed  wet, 
gave  very  fine  negatives,  and  were  exceedingly  sensitive.  Ho 
had  tried  Mr.  Dawson’s  formula  with  excess  of  bromide,  but 
agreed  with  Mr.  Lea  and  Col.  Wortley,  that  excess  of  nitrat9 
of  silver  was  best.  Photographers  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lea  for  his  excellent  process. 

A conversational  discussion  between  Mr.  Black  and  Col. 
Wortley  followed,  in  which  the  latter  insisted  that  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  was  not  obtained  in  Mr.  Lea’s  formula. 

Lieut.  Abnf.y  had  tried  the  process  both  ways,  aud  preferred 
excess  of  bromide.  With  Mr.  Lea’s  formula  he  got  fog, 
whilst  with  the  other  formula  he  got  good  negatives  with  an 
exposure  of  sevon  seconds.  In  some  cases  he  got  instantaneous 
results  after  keeping  the  plates  a week. 

A conversation  as  to  the  colour  of  the  negatives  followed, 
Col.  Wortley  again  pointing  out  that  the  brown  colour  indi- 
cated excess  of  bromide,  and  tho  green  colour  excess  of  silver. 

In  answer  to  questions  as  to  keepiug  qualities,  Mr.  Black 
had  found  them  good  up  to  six  months  after  preparation.  Col. 
Wortley  had  kept  the  plates  four  months  after  preparation,  but 
not  more  than  a week  after  exposure.  He  felt  so  much  confi- 
dence in  their  excellence  and  sensitiveness,  that  ho  used  the 
plates  in  regular  studio  practice  instead  of  wot  collodiou. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 


m tlie  jjtubia. 

Photo-Zincogbaphic  Reproduction  of  Maps,  &c  —A  daily 
contemporary,  under  the  heading  of  “Amiable  Confidence,” 
says: — “The  following  announcement  will,  however,  surprise 
many  people.  Major-General  James,  the  chief  of  the  0 duance 
Survey  Department,  says ‘ I had  the  honour  of  explaining 
to  Count  Moltke  the  plioto-zincographic  pioccss  in  our  War 
Office,  the  process  which  probably  enabled  him  to  supply  tho 
officers  in  the  German  armies  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
the  best  maps  of  France.’  And  why  not  also  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  our  Ordnance  maps,  for  tho  use  of  Prussian  officers, 
if  the  battle  of  Dorking  is  ever  to  become  a reality?  Is  this 
done  out  of  sheer  simplicity  or  thoughtless  vanity,  or  from  a 
desire  to  play  tho  part  of  the  frog  in  the  fable?  From  what- 
ever cause,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  our  amiable  weakness  will  not  be 
attended  with  similarly  disastrous  results.”  Our  contemporary 


need  not  feel  much  alarm,  as  the  process  of  haliographic 
engraving  in  operation  at  the  Royal  Printing  Office  in  Berlin 
produces  finer  results  than  the  photo-ziucographic  process. 
Although  Count  Von  Moltke,  doubtless,  examined  the  process 
with  care,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  obtained  any  information 
with  which  he  was  not  previously  familiar. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — Those  of  our 
readers  interested  in  this  exhibition  will  find  an  announcement 
regarding  it  in  our  advertising  pages.  It  will  open  on  the  1 1th 
of  August,  prizes  being  offered  for  photographs  as  heretofore. 

Retouching  the  Negative. — A correspondent  of  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  has  some  remarks  on  retouching  worth 
attention  in  this  country.  He  says: — “I  have  lately  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a large  quantity  of  cards  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I see  there  exists  an  extensive 
“ retouching  mania.”  Old  heads  are  not  apt  to  run  astray,  but 
I believe  the  second  and  third-class  artists  are,  many  of  them, 
very  much  injuring  their  work,  and  reputations  too,  by  careless 
manipulations  and  their  attempts  to  cover  up  defects  by  retouch- 
ing. Nine-tenths  of  the  retouching  I see  is  most  miserably 
done,  and  even  some  by  first-class  artists  present  harsh  out- 
lines, spotted  and  streaky  work,  that  is  far  from  being  either 
pretty  or  truthful  representations  of  nature.  I do  a little 
retouching  myself,  but  sparingly,  and  only  to  cover  up  bad 
work  (except  in  cases  of  moth,  freckles,  &c.,  when  I consider 
its  aid  invaluable) ; but  1 contend  that  by  carefully  posing  and 
lighting  a subject,  then  proper  exposure  and  development,  a 
negative  can  be  made  requiring  little  or  no  artist  work  upon  it. 
I enclose  you  a few  cards,  made  the  past  week,  that  are  wholly 
uuretouched,  and  I thiuk  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  for 
delicacy  of  tone,  even  gradation  of  light,  round  ness,  and  relief, 
they  are  very  little  surpassed  by  any  retouched  work  ; yet  I am 
a backwoodsman  of  only  a few  years’  experience,  and  lay  no 
claims  to  artistic  ability.  Let  the  young  beware.” 

Effects  of  Light. — Some  curious  opinions  have  been  lately 
expressed  by  General  Pleasonton  in  a paper  read  before  tho 
Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  writer,  who  is  an 
! intelligent  observer,  details  certain  experiments  made  by  him 
I on  the  effects  of  blue,  or  rather  violet,  light  on  both  vegetablo 
and  animal  organisms.  With  respect  to  animal  organisations 
his  views  are  certainly  unexpected.  He  holds  violet  light  to 
have  powerful  remedial  influences  on  weak  constitutions.  He 
details  experiments  made  on  sick  and  weak  animals  which  were 
cured  by  being  kept  in  confined  places,  in  which  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  colourless  ordinary  glass  had  been  replaced  with 
violet— one-seventh  of  violet  beitis  the  proportion.  “ Without 
undertaking,”  says  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  “ to  express  any  opinion, 
I may  simply  say  that  his  remarks  are  accompanied  by  tho 
details  of  quite  a striking  set  of  experiments.  The  subject 
seems  to  deserve  further  investigation.” 

New  Plastic  Material. — Les  Mondss  gives  a method  in 
which  very  pure  and  very  finely-pulverized  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone  ash)  is  made  into  a paste  by  means  of  collodion.  After 
having  become  dry,  this  substance  becomes  very  hard,  and 
assumes  an  excellent  polish. 

The  Stereoscope  in  France.— The  following  story  is  told  of 
the  first  introduction  of  the  stereoscope  to  the  savans  of  France. 
The  Abbe  Moigno  took  the  instrument  to  Arago,  and  tried  to 
interest  him  in  it  ; but  Arago  unluckily  had  a defect  of  vision 
that  made  him  see  double,  so  that  in  looking  into  the  stereoscope 
he  saw  only  a medley  of  four  pictures.  The  Abbe  then  went 
to  Savart,  but  he  was  quite  as  incapable  ot  appreciating  the 
thing,  for  he  had  but  one  eye.  Becquerel  was  next  visited, 
but  he  was  nearly  blind,  an  1 consequently  cared  but  little  for 
the  new  optical  toy.  The  Abb.*,  not  discouraged,  called  next 
! upon  Pouilett,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  He 
was  a good  deal  interested  in  the  description  of  the  apparatus, 

| but,  unfortunately,  he  squinted,  and  therefore  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  a blurred  mixture  of  images.  Under  tho  circumstances, 
tho  wonder  is  that  the  stereoscope  ever  got  ta’rly  into  France; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  it-  manufacture  had 
certainly  reached  a monetary  value  there  of  £50,000  per  annum. 

The  Eclipse  Photographs.  — Referring  to  Mr.  Winstauley’s 
letter  in  Nature , which  we  recently  quoted,  Mr.  Brothers  writes 
as  follows: — “It  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have 
shown  Mr.  Winstanley  the  original  negatives  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  late  eclipse  of  the  sun  if  he  had  called  on  me  to 
see  them,  and  by  so  doing  he  would  have  avoided  falling  into 
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the  mistakes  which  his  letter  contains.  At  the  time  when  the 
last  photograph  was  taken  tho  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
unless  Mr.  Winstanley  is  in  possession  of  exclusive  information 
he  has  no  right  to  assume  that  the  American  photograph  was 
not  taken  under  equally  favourable  conditions.  Some  of  my 
photographs  (which  Mr.  Winstanley  cannot  have  seen)  were 
taken  through  the  edges  of  a cloud,  the  whole  of  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  hand  when  held  with  the  arm  extended; 
and  there  was  a perfectly  cloudless  sky  near  the  sun,  excepting 
towards  the  east.  The  imperfection  in  my  No.  5 picture,  which 
Mr.  Winstanley’s  experienced  eye  detects,  arose  from  the 
shaking  of  the  telescope,  caused  by  the  high  wind  blowing  at 
the  time.  Probably  a single  gust  during  the  eight  seconds 
while  the  plate  was  exposed  caused  the  mischief,  and  this 
defect  would  never  have  been  seen  but  for  the  extremely 
actinic  power  of  the  red  prominences,  which  leave  their  impres 
sion  on  the  sensitive  plate  instantaneously.  The  moon’s  limb 
is  perfectly  sharp,  excepting  where  the  rod  prominences  appear. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  ‘ indifferent  definition  ’ 
refers  to  the  moon's  limb  only ; the  details  of  the  corona  do 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  ; after  the  gusts  of  wind,  the  tele- 
scope has  returned  to  its  proper  position  ; and  Mr.  Winstanley 
must  know  from  experience  that  the  image  of  an  object  giviug 
off  feeble  light  would  not  be  materially  injured  by  a slight 
blow  given  to  a firmly  mounted  camera.  Mr.  Winstanley  says 
that  ‘ the  identity  of  the  coronal  rifts  in  the  Cadiz  and  Cyracuse 
photographs  is  not  satisfactorily  conclusive.’  Assertion  is  not 
proof.  In  Nature  of  March  9 I gave  evidence  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  conclusive  (I  need  not  here  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
others  who  are  equally  satisfied),  and  up  to  the  present  time 
no  counter-evidence  has  been  produced.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
defend  the  American  photograph ; in  due  time  we  shall  know 
all  about  how  that  was  produced.  But  has  Mr.  Winstanley 
failed  to  notice  that  the  light  on  the  moon’s  disc  does  not 
extend  all  round  and  all  over  it,  as  it  would  do  if  caused  by 
our  atmosphere?  It  is  chiefly  on  the  east  and  west  sides. 
We  may  expect  the  explanation  of  this  defect  when  we  hear 
how  it  happens  that  the  corona  in  this  photograph  is  cut  off, 
instead  of  extending  as  in  all  the  other  photographs.  I fail 
altogether  to  see  the  connection  between  the  solar  corona  and 
a lunar  halo ; the  phenomena  bear  no  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  solar  corona  comes  close  up  to  the  perfectly  black 
disc  of  the  moon.  I never  saw  a lucar  halo  close  up  to  the 
moon’s  limb.  When  seen  through  a mist  or  in  a ‘sky  burdened 
with  innumerable  clouds,’  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lunar 
surface  is  obscured  by  the  moisture  in  our  atmosphere.” 

Cake  of  Filtering  Paper.— There  is  a cause  of  annoyance 
in  the  “ dark  room  ” which  1 do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
spoken  of  in  the  sea  of  photographic  matter  I have  waded 
through.  1 perchance  have  missed  it.  I never  heard  auy 
gentlemau  in  the  profession  speak  of  it,  and  hundreds  also  1 
know  give  the  matter  little  or  no  at  tention.  It  causes  a number 
of  failures  and  much  vexation.  Words  cannot  be  too  forcible 
in  attempting  to  attract  attention  to  it.  It  is  a little  thing  — 
but,  oh  ! the  greatness  of  the  little.  I allude  to  the  manner  in 
which  tillering  paper  is  kept  by  photographers — many  at,  least, 
tossed  into  a dusty  drawer  or  cupboard,  without  a thought 
regarding  the  injurious  effect  of  dust,  which  from  the  said 
paper  gets  into  the  chemical  solutions.  It  is  the  habit  of  many 
good  operaters  to  break  open  a package  of  filtering  paper,  aud, 
after  taking  what  they  require  for  immediate  use,  put  the 
remainder  on  the  shelf,  sometimes  folded,  sometimes  wide  open, 
aud  sheets  separated.  The  dark-room  may  be  clean,  but  dust 
cannot  bo  avoided.  The  photographic  atelier  and  laboratory  is 
a dusty  place  during  workiug  hours.  Dust  is  the  greatest  foe 
of  the  art.  Let  us  consider  of  what  the  dust  peculiar  to  photo- 
graphers’ manipulating  rooms  consists  of.  We  can  say  organic 
matter,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  nitrate,  sulphuret  aud  oxide  of 
silver,  cyanide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  die  , 
in  very  fine  particles.  If  a sheet  of  filtering  paper  be  spread 
open,  and  laid  on  the  shelf  of  some  photographic  dark-rooms, 
enough  dust,  generated  by  running  in  and  out,  will  accumulate 
thereon  in  one  day  to  fog  a dozen  baths,  and  you’ll  scarcely  see 
it.  The  coarse  surface  of  filtering  paper  collects  dust  very 
easily.  If  anything  connected  with  our  business  requires  to  be 
‘•wrapped  in  lavender,”  it  is  Mitering  paper. — David  Duncan, 
in  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


3Lo  tertspewitotts. 

Cornubia. — As  chalk  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  how  much  you  use  in  the  toning  bath.  No  matter 
how  much  may  be  present,  only  so  much  as  will  neutralize  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  chloride  of  gold  will  have  any  action, 
and  this  will  be  converted  into  chloride  of  calcium.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  chalk  will  remain  undissolved  and  inert ; hence  tho 
advice  to  use  excess  of  chalk.  Use  a piece  about  the  size  of  a pea 
for  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  2.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
collodion  in  the  market  made  expressly  for  photo-crayons,  but  any 
good  collodion  with  at  least  a grain  of  bromide  per  ounce  will 
answer  well. 

W.  W. — It  is  not  necessary  to  use  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  the 
hypo  in  fixing  negatives.  2.  Plates  which  have  received  their 
preliminary  coating  of  albumen  should  be  kept  in  boxes;  if  kept 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  they  risk  becoming  injured.  3.  Acetic 
acid  assists  in  preserving  albumen.  -1.  A trace  of  carbolic  acid  is 
the  best  possible  addition  to  the  albumen  solution  to  preserve  it. 
5.  We  should  prefer  very  dilute  albumen  with  a little  acetic 
acid.  6.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in  sensitizing  any  length  of 
time  in  advance,  provided  discolouration  of  the  paper  does  not 
ensue.  7-  Strips  of  ordinary  sheet  zinc,  an  inch  broad,  resting 
against  the  edge  of  the  dish,  will  answer.  We  prefer  zinc. 
8.  Such  accessories  as  a curtain  need  not  be  perfectly  sharp,  and 
are  often  less  obtrusive  by  being  a little  out  of  focus  ; but  judgment 
must  be  used  in  such  matters.  9.  The  Victoria  card  is  five 
inches  by  three  aud  a-quarter  inches ; the  print  four  and  a-half  by 
three  inches.  We  have  nut  seen  an  album.  10.  We  do  not  know. 
11.  Yes.  12.  A day  after  mixing.  13.  Yellow  is  the  best  colour 
for  the  interior  of  the  dark  room.  14.  Much  depends  on  the 
thickness  of  the  varnish,  the  temperature  of  the  plate,  and 
whether  a thick  or  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  is  desired. 
15.  Much  depends  on  the  collodion  and  the  formula  employed. 
With  an  alkaline  iodide  only,  the  collodion  may  be  used  in  a few 
days,  or  sometimes  earlier ; with  a cadmium  iodizer  more  time 
should  elapse.  16.  The  use  of  a newly  mixed  developer  and  in- 
sufficient acid  will  cause  such  a result.  1".  In  our  practice  we 
generally  use  as  much  sugar  as  iron.  With  the  proportion  of 
sugar  named,  tho  acid  is  insufficient.  The  action  of  the  copper 
salt  is  restraining,  and  checks  fog.  18.  When  nitrate  of  baryta 
is  added  to  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  its  object  is  to  form  nit- 
rate of  iron.  It  is  used  for  collodion  positives,  aud  gives  a white 
image.  19.  If  you  refer  to  the  table  of  French  weights  and  mea- 
sures we  have  often  published,  both  in  the  News  and  Year- 
Books,  you  will  find  that  the  developer  contains  about  twenty-two 
grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  per  ounce.  The  proportion  of 
copper  is  not  remarkable,  20.  A thinner  calico  than  that  enclosed 
is  not  necessary,  as,  when  you  use  blinds  with  a north  light,  you 
wish  absolutely  to  limit  the  amount  of  light  admitted,  not  to  soften 
it  merely.  21.  Neither  of  tho  gentlemen  publish.  It  is  possible 
to  get  ten  by  eight  pictures  by  the  former  at  a guinea.  We  arc 
uncertain  whether  you  can  purchase  the  latter  at  all. 

H.  B.  (Carmarthen). — The  defect  in  the  prints  is  due  to  sulphur. 
It  may  arise  from  weakness  or  acidity  in  the  hypo  bath,  or  from 
some  trace  of  acidity  in  the  washing  water,  or  from  immersing  the 
prints  in  washing  water,  and  leaving  them  there  without  several 
rapid  changes  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  hypo  before  leaving  the 
prints  to  soak.  Are  you  sure  that  a fresh  solution  of  hypo  is  used 
every  day  ? The  prints  are  very  suggestive  of  the  use  of  old  and 
exhausted  hypo.  We  regret  that  wo  have  not  time  for  private 
correspondence  on  such  subjects.  Indeed,  as  a rule,  all  letters  on 
hotographic  difficulties  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  day 
efore  going  to  press. 

Engadina. — For  portraits  of  dogs  and  children  you  require  a rapid 
portrait  lens.  The  lens  you  possess  is  intended  for  landscapes, 
architecture,  and  out-of-door  work  generally,  but  no  portraits  in 
the  studio.  A card  portrait  lens  will  suit  your  camera.  Possibjy 
you  may  get  one  for  the  price  you  name  secondhand.  Look  in 
our  advertising  pages. 

W.  C.  Craft.— Nothing  is  better  for  conferring  keeping  qualities 
on  collodio-albumcn  plates  than  the  gallic  acid  solution.  We  have 
mt  tried  tea,  and  did  not  succeed  with  bromide.  2.  Pack  the 
plates  in  a plate  box,  aud  cement  a piece  of  thin  gutta-percha  or 
oiled  silk  round  tho  opening  of  the  lid.  If  the  toning  solution  is 
alkaline,  you  may  add  it  to  the  fixing  bath  without  much  fear. 

N.  D.  P.,  or  X.  S.  O. — If  our  correspondent  will  communirnte 
with  Mr.  II.  U.  White,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Square,  Hackney,  in 
relation  to  his  landscape  negatives,  he  may  be  able  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  regard  to  them. 

Young  Photo. — The  stain  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  contact 
with  some  foreign  substance.  When  did  the  stain  appear — after 
or  before  mounting 't 

R.  Tudor  Williams. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  CorrespoL dents  in  our  next# 
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ACCURACY  IN  MEASURING.— DROPS  AND 
MINIMS. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  this  day,  to  remark  that  in  all 
the  operations  in  photography  accuracy  is  desirable.  In 
dealing  with  agent3  of  such  delicacy  that  the  balance 
of  combinations  is  disturbed  by  a ray  of  light,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  accuracy  of  proportions  in  the  various  prepara- 
tions is  often  of  absolute  necessity.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
true,  a little  latitude  is  permissible,  as  in  the  stren  gth  of 
a developer,  or  even  a nitrate  bath,  a few  grains  more  or 
less  are  not  of  vital  importance ; but  in  preparations 
where  a new  compound  is  formed  by  the  double  decom 
position  of  the  agents  brought  into  contact,  accuracy  in 
the  proportions  becomes  imperative,  as  upon  that  depends 
the  quantity  of  the  new  compound  formed,  and  the  excess 
or  deticiency  of  any  of  the  elements  forming  the  compound. 
The  emulsions  of  a silver  salt  in  collodion  formed  by 
precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  held  in  solution  by  a haloid 
salt  are  cases  in  point.  Success  in  working  with  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  depends  upon  precision  in  conditions. 
With  excess  of  the  soluble  chloride  used  to  precipitate  the 
silver  a compound  is  obtained  which  is  comparatively  in- 
sensitive, and  yields  a flat  grey  image.  With  very  great 
excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  there  is  also  some  want  of 
sensitiveness,  and  the  image,  though  vigorous  in  quality, 
is,  if  on  paper,  generally  somewhat  sunken  into  the  paper, 
from  the  permeation  of  the  nitrate  in  absolute  solution. 
The  best  conditions  are  obtained  when  an  emulsion  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  citrate  of  silver  is  obtained  with  a very 
slight  excess  of  free  nitrate.  To  obtain  this  nicety  of 
conditions,  it  is  evident  that  great  precision  is  necessary 
in  weighing  and  measuring  the  proportions.  In  the  col- 
lodio-bromide  of  silver  process  still  greater  precision  is 
necessary  to  secure  perfect  conditions.  As  our  readers 
know,  some  controversy  has  been  maintained,  in  relation  to 
this  process,  as  to  whether  the  best  results  were  obtained 
by  soluble  bromide  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess.  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  in  his  recent  paper,  whilst  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Carey  Lea  on  the  importance  of  having  nitrate  of 
silver  in  excess,  doubts  whether,  in  the  formula  given,  any 
free  nitrate  will  remain  : and.  speaking  of  the  operations 
of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Jun.,  he  expresses  a conviction  that 
he  works  with  proportions  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is 
probable  his  preparation  vibrates  between  excess  of 
nitrate  and  excess  of  bromide,  the  description  of  the  re- 
sults indicating  that  first  one  and  then  the  other  alter- 
nately prevailed.  It  may  not-,  probably,  occur  to  many  of 
our  readers  that  unless  a degree  of  accuracy  and  care  are 
employed  which  few  are  prepared  to  exercise,  they  will 
have  no  certainty  whatever  of  the  precise  proportions  of 
the  various  salts  which  their  completed  mixture  contains. 


We  are  assuming  that  the  combining  proportions  of  the 
salts  are  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  purity  of  condition 
absolute.  The  uncertainty  arises  from  another  cause : we 
refer  to  the  prevalent  inaccuracy  of  the  graduation  on  the 
various  measure-glasses  in  use.  As  the  various  propor 
tions  used  are.  as  a rule,  ascertained  by  measured  quan- 
tities of  a standard  solution,  any  inaccuracy  in  the  mea- 
suring-glasses must  lead  to  perpetual  uncertainty.  There 
is  also  another  source  of  uncertainty  to  which  a corres- 
pondent refers  in  a letter,  from  which  we  shall  quote  a 
portion  here.  After  referring  to  some  other  matters,  our 
correspondent  says : — 

“ There  is  one  point  in  which  the  careful  and  elaborate 
paper  appears  to  me  to  be  exceptionally  loose  and  inde- 
finite, and  such  indefiniteness  may  possibly  lead  him  to 
affirm  that  Mr.  Lea  has  no  excess  of  free  nitrate,  contrary 
to  that  gentleman's  statement.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  after 
giving  iu  his  formula  a certain  number  of  miuims  of  acid, 
proceeds  to  state  that  as  one  or  two  minims  are  difficult  to 
measure,  he  uses  drops  from  a dropping-bottle,  which 
always  yields  him  drops  of  the  same  size.  Bat  as  drops 
vary  in  size,  unless  the  same  or  a similar  dropping-bottle 
were  used,  absolute  accuracy  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
as  a very  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  precipi- 
tate a large  proportion  of  silver,  the  balance  would  very 
soon  be  disturbed  As  two  drops  from  Col.  Wortlev's 
dropping-bottle  are  equivalent  to  three  minims,  the  excess 
in  this  might  materially  affect  the  issue." 

It  is  probable  that  a careful  experimentalist  like  Col. 
Wortley  made  all  the  necessary  allowances  in  proportions 
when  testing  the  formulae  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea:  but  we  quote 
the  letter  of  our  correspondent  in  illustration  of  another 
of  the  possible  sources  of  error  often  overlooked.  Drops, 
of  all  forms  of  measurement,  constitute  the  most  inexact, 
varying  in  quantity  from  twenty  four  in  a drachm  to  one 
hundred  in  a drachm.  Drops  vary  in  size,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  density  and  fluidity  of  the  liquid,  and  the  size  of 
the  aperture  from  which  they  are  permitted  to  fall,  but 
also  when  the  same  fluid  and  the  same  aperture  are 
employed,  the  variation  arising  from  the  position  in  which 
the  dropping  orifice  is  held.  Alsop.  whose  minim-meter 
is  the  most  trustworty  aid  to  measurement  of  sm  all  quan- 
tities. found  that  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  might  be  ma  le 
to  vary  from  twenty-four  in  a drachm  to  eighty-four  drops 
in  the  same  quantity.  The  use  of  an  accurately  graduated 
dropping-bottle  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  certainty  iu 
the  measurement  of  small  quantities.  Alsop's  minim- 
meter  consists  of  a small  glass  syringe  or  pipette  terminating 
in  a capillary  aperture,  with  a well  packed  glass  piston. 
The  tube  is  carefully  marked  off  into  minims,  and  by  keep- 
ing a stratum  of  air  between  the  piston  and  the  liquid, 
cleanliness  is  secured,  and  the  drops  can  be  delivered 
I by  a simple  pressure  of  the  piston  more  evenly  and  easily. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  D.  Welch  seems  to 
have  got  hold  of  a very  strange  sort  of  assistant,  but  that  is 
not  a good  reason  for  libolllng  the  whole  profession,  employers 
and  employed  ; for  I think  it  is  a libel  on  the  employers  to  say 
they  give  good  characters  to  get  rid  of  their  assistants. 

I am  a photographer,  the  son  of  a photographer,  and  have 
worked  at  the  profession  all  my  life,  and  yet,  if  I were  asked  in 
a hurry  how  many  eight  times  fifteen  were,  1 could  not  tell, 
and  might  spell  white  ” without  the  “ h,”and  expect  to  make 
many  mistakes  before  I finish  this  letter;  yet  I consider  myself 
a good  operator,  and  have  usually  asked  and  had  42s.  per  week 
wages. 

I would  give  a bit  of  advice  to  my  fellow  assistants  : do  not 
say  anything  about  a month’s  trial ; you  are  only  weekly 
servants  at  best,  and  if  you  do  not  like  the  situation,  or  they  do 
not  like  you,  a week's  notice  makes  an  end  of  the  bargain, 
unless  especially  stipulated  for,  then  let  it  come  from  the  em- 
ployers. As  to  asking  just  what  you  are  worth,  how  are  you  to 
know?  To  one  man  who  has  a small  business  a salary  of  30s. 
may  be  dear,  to  another  with  a larger  business  £2  2s.  will  be 
cheap.  It  is  always  a sore  point  what  to  ask.  I myself  have 
lost  a situation  by  asking  too  little.  I think  the  employers 
ought  to  advertise  what  they  will  give:  they  know  best  what 
they  can  afford. 

As  to  tho  remedy  being  properly  trained  apprentices,  can 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  anyone  in  the  profession,  tell  me  half-a-dozen 
men  that  have  really  served  their  time  to  the  business?  And 
is  it  necessary,  when  it  is  a profession  that  a man  takes  to  out 
of  (in  most  cases)  a love  of  the  art  ? And  if  he  has  no  taste  or 
pleasuro  in  it  ho  will  soon  find  his  level.  We  are  not  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  or  shoemakers,  although  there  are  some  of  the 
shining  lights  that  have  been  little  better. 

How  far  may  the  errand  boy  go  in  the  profession  ? The 
youth  that  was  errand  boy  some  years  ago  at  a place  where  1 
worked,  is  now  the  head  printer  at  one  of  the  largest  establish- 
ments in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  receives  rather  more  than 
£1  5s.  per  week.  Is  the  fact  of  his  having  been  an  errand  boy 
to  bar  him  from  ever  becoming  an  operator,  or  setting  up  a 
studio  of  his  own. 

But  really,  Mr.  Editor,  if  the  question  is  to  be  agitated  so  as  to 
set  employers  and  employed  against  one  another,  why  you  had 
better  close  your  columns  on  the  subject ; for  wheie  is  the  dif- 
ference, with  few  exceptions,  between  the  operator  and  master? 
As  long  as  they  study  one  another’s  interest  we  shall  get  on  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  class  against  class,  as  in  some  trades  and  pro-  | 
fessions,  there  will  soon  be  a general  breaking  up,  and  there  , 
will  be  no  assistants  to  be  had — they  will  be  all  small  masters. 

I do  not  see  that  either  side  have  much  to  complain  about;  the 
assistants  might  be  better,  and  the  masters  might  be  more  i 
business-like,  especially  in  sending  back  specimens,  testi-  | 
monials,  and  answering  applications  when  seeking  assistants  ; | 
but  it  will  all  come  in  time;  the  business  is  young  yet;  we  are  i 
not  any  of  us  business  men  enough. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Welch’s  letter  cautioning  albumenizers  1 
will  leave  to  tho  employers  to  refute  if  it  is  worth  while.  I can 
only  say  I never  knew  such  a thing  done. 

Trusting  you  will  find  space  for  this  long  letter,  I am,  sir, 
yours  respectfully,  A Little  Photo. 
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Silt,— I am  glad  to  see  a letter  from  a real  lawyer  in  your 
columns.  Outside  and  interested  roaders  may  now  expect 
reliable  advice  upon  the  question  of  copyright,  apart  from  tho 
mere  theories  of  which  they  lravo  heard  so  much. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Cuunington  has  worked  hard  tor 
those  charged  with  piracy,  and  has  obtained  by  perseverance  a 
certain  amount  of  success. 

The  objection  to  a magisterial  decision,  which  recently 
resulted  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  ordering  a writ  of  certiorari  to 
issue,  can  scarcely,  however,  be  considered  a “crazy  phantom,” 
as  described  by  11 A Lawyer,”  because  it  has  set  free  the 
defendant  to  recommence  her  nefarious  practices.  That  is  an 
unfortunate  fact,  the  logic  ot  which  is  indisputable. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Cunniugton's  last  letter 
contains  a new  and  rather  startling  argument.  If,  as  he  con- 
tends, one  shilling  should  be  the  limit  of  penalty,  per  copy,  for 
piracy  of  card  portraits,  where  would  be  the  use  of  prosecuting? 
To  undergo  a large  amount  of  trouble,  pay  a lawyer  three 


guineas,  and  then  get  one  shilling  instead  of  £5,  would  be  a 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease,  and  be  like  tho  boy’s  experience 
of  learning  the  alphabet,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  going 
through  so  much  to  gel  so  little. 

I have  always  had  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  do  not  altogether  like  his  argument  that  a sitter 
is  the  author  of  his  portrait.  I am  anxious  to  see  how  “ A 
Lawyer  ” will  crack  " Enquirer’s  ” nut,  and  hope  he  will  crack 
a few  more,  and  say  something  to  make  us  feel  a little  more 
certain  of  our  position. — I remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

A Poor  Photographer. 

[Our  correspondent  mistakes.  “ A Lawyer”  did  not  call  tho 
recent  removal  of  a case  into  the  Queen’s  Bench,  or  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  conviction  was  quashed,  a “crazy  phantom.” — 
Ed.] 
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Sir, — When,  in  my  last  letter,  I mentioned  that  the  argu- 
ment that  the  sitting  was  a good  consideration  had  been  urged 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  I did  so  merely  to  show  that  it  had  been  used 
before.  Mr.  Lewis's  nonsense  that  the  sitter  is  the  author  of 
the  work  I am  not  likely  seriously  to  cite  as  having  legal 
weight,  although  a similar  opiniou  has  been  expressed  from  the 
bench  by  Sir  Thomas  Gabriel : he  held  that  the  person  who 
caused  the  work  to  be  executed  was  the  author  thereof. 

From  your  remarks  upon  my  argument,  I think  the  question 
of  common  law  right  has  not  beeu  much  considered  by  you. 
Every  one  has,  by  tho  common  law,  a right  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  his  portrait  without  his  consent,  and  that  consent 
must  be  in  writing.  The  Copyright  Act  gives  copyright  to 
authors  ot  origiual  works  when  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of 
others.  For  instance,  the  drawings  from  which  the  illustrations 
of  “ Vanity  Fair  ” are  made  are  original  works,  aud,  prima 
facie,  entitled  to  copyright ; but  as  they  violate  the  common 
law  right  of  the  persons  represented,  copyright  could  not  be 
maintained.  In  tho  case  of  taking  the  photograph  of  a house 
without  consent,  the  right  to  prohibit  is  incidental  to  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  and  ownership  prohibits  any  use  of 
the  property  without  consent.  There  is  also  another  reason  : 
in  taking  a view  upon  tho  land  of  another  without  consent,  a 
trespass  is  committed,  aud  no  one  can  set  up  or  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong.  [Our  readers  must  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  correspondent’s  law  is  beyond  challenge. — 
Ed.J 

In  your  note  at  the  conclusion  of  my  letter  you  say,  “Tho 
law  inflicts  a penalty  with  a view  to  prevent  crime.”  That 
may  be  true  ; but  infringement  of  copyright  is  not  a crime.  If 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  is  not  a measure  of  the  wrong  done, 
what  is  ? [The  penalty  is  no  measure  of  the  wrong  as  a 
pecuniary  question.  Penalties  are  intended  also  to  be  preven- 
tive as  well  as  punitive. — Ed.] 

Your  correspondent  “A  Lawyer”  is  evidently  of  opiuion 
that  “ ne  sutor  ultra  crepidatn  ” is  specially  applicable  to  me. 
If  I have  left  my  last,  it  is  to  endeavour  to  repair,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  bad  work  of  the  lawyers.  As  in  his  opinion 
the  report  in  Hansard  of  Sir  R.  Palmer’s  speech  is  iuaccurate, 
perhaps  he  will  kindly  inform  us  what  Sir  Ronndell  did  say. 
The  words  are  given  thus  : “Next,  the  Honse  of  Lords 
had  introduced  an  amendment  requiring  registration  in  all 
cases  to  precede  the  acquisition  of  copyright.”  Before  the 
debates  are  finally  printed,  proof-sheets  are  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber whose  speech  is  reported,  for  tho  purpose  of  revision  ; and 
with  regard  to  what  is  spoken  in  the  Legislature  Hansard  is 
held  to  be  an  authority.  That  Sir  It.  Palmer,  when  lie  uttered 
those  words,  believed  that  the  nouse  of  Lords  had  made  an 
amendment  requiring  registration  to  precede  the  acquisition 
of  copyright,  and  that  the  Lords  intended  such  to  be  the  effect 
of  their  clause,  1 have  no  doubt  ; but  the  words  of  the  clause, 
without  straining,  will  not  bear  that  interpretation.  As  your 
correspondent  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  was  really  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act,  perhaps 
be  will  enlighten  us.  It  is  rather  awkward,  after  several  years, 
during  which  period  many  convictions  have  been  made  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  should  by  a 
decision  virtually  reverse  them. — 1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, J.  CUNNINUTON. 
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DARK  FOLIAGE  AND  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  notice  to  the  dry-plate  worker  who  was 
not  able  to  bring  out  the  foliage,  you  mentioned  some  of  the 
causes  of  failure.  The  chief  reason  is,  because  he  did  not  go 
at  the  right  time  of  the  day.  To  succeed  with  dry  plates  in 
such  work,  the  photographer  should  go  when  the  sun  is  striking 
on  the  foliage,  and  then  fully  expose,  and  use  a weak  deve- 
loping solution  to  bring  out  any  badly  lighted  subject. — I am, 
sir,  yours  obediently,  F.  T. 

Netcry , Ireland. 


grflcefMtigs  of  ^oriftifs. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A council  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.- 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosse  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected  : — Sir  John 
Seabright,  bart. ; Capt.  II.  B.  Swiney ; A.  H.  Longman,  esq. ; 
F.  Adderley,  esq. ; Capt.  J.  B.  C.  Fox  ; Algernon  Fletcher, 
esq. ; N.  Murray,  esq. ; Miss  Luke,  and  — Settna,  esq. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following 
prizes,  which  had  been  awarded  at  the  previous  meeting  : — A 
silver  goblet,  for  F.  G.  Lloyd,  esq. ; a ditto  for  F.  S.  Schwabe 
esq.;  a walnut  wood  graphoscope,  for  Cant.  Bankart;  an  oi, 
painting,  in  frame,  by  C.  Frisch,  esq.,  for  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  esq.  1 
a ditto  for  Rev.  T.  Ilervey  ; a large  album,  elegantly  bound  in 
morocco,  for  T.  Iliggin,  esq. ; a ditto  for  W.  Baily,  esq. ; an 
album,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  for  J.  W.  Watling,  esq. ; a 
ditto  for  Capt.  White  ; a ditto  for  F.  P.  Barlow,  esq. ; a ditto 
for  J.  Bevington,  esq. ; a ditto  for  W.  H.  Charnley,  esq. ; a 
ditto  for  Capt.  Lewis ; a ditto  for  B.  Greene,  esq. ; an  oil 
painting,  in  frame,  by  C.  Frisch,  esq.,  for  R.  Murray,  esq- ; a 
ditto  for  F.  Beasley,  esq. 

The  certificates  of  honorable  mention  as  awarded  at  the 
previous  meeting  were  then  signed  by  the  chairman. 

The  council  expressed  their  approval  of  the  prizes,  especially 
of  the  paintings  by  Mr.  Frisch,  the  one  of  Conway  Castle  being 
particularly  admired.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  See. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at  the  Free  Library.  William  Brown 
Street,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  Cooke,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  lead  and  passed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  II.  Watling  exhibited  a number  of  prints  on 
Durand's  s°nsitized  paper, and  reported  that  the  paper  printed 
quickly  and  toned  well,  leaving  nothing  to  be  dosired. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wilson  remarked  that  the  paper  had  evidently 
been  greatly  improved,  as  he  found  that  it  toned  very  quickly, 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly. 

The  Secretary  also  exhibited  prints  taken  on  Durand’s 
paper,  and  some  carbon  prints. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club,  stating  that  the  next  excursion  of  the  club  would 
be  to  Caer  wys.  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  suggesting  several  views 
and  places  of  interest  suitable  tor  photographs,  should  any  of 
the  members  of  the  association  like  to  join  the  excursion. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  collodio-bromide 
processes  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  some  of  the  members  would  experiment,  and 
write  a paper  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
formulm. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


m t&e  ^iubiff. 

Press  for  Cameo  Medallions.— Mr.  S.  Wolff,  of  King 
William  Street,  has  just  called  our  attention  to  a very  ingenious 
and  convenient  little  press,  of  German  manufacture,  for  stamp- 
ing cards  into  the  convex  form  of  the  cameo  medallion.  It  is 
cheap,  efficient,  and  simple.  It  consists  of  a small  screw  press, 
into  which  is  placed  the  block  containing  the  die  and  counter- 
part. These  consist  of  two  blocks  of  hard  wood  hinged 
together.  On  one  is  the  convex  die,  whilst  fitting  over  it  is 
the  concave  counterpart ; but  between  the  two  is  a brass  plate, 
also  hinged,  with  an  aperture  the  size  of  the  die,  which  en- 


ables the  operator  to  adjust  the  card  to  the  exact  position  re- 
quired for  punching  with  the  utmost  ease  and  nicety.  This 
done,  the  concave  portion  is  brought  down,  which  prevents 
movement,  and  a slight  grip  of  the  press  produces  the  neces- 
sary embossing  at  once.  The  same  press  will  serve  for  cards 
and  cabinets  ; and  we  understand  that  dies  and  masks  of  suit- 
able sizes  are  supplied. 

The  Graphogenic  Apparatus. — The  general  tenor  of  the 
reports  we  hear  of  the  practical  working  of  this  invention  is 
very  favourable.  Some  troubles  have  been  found  which  a little 
perseverance  and  care  quickly  surmount.  Lieut.  Haslitt,  after 
describing  some  minor  difficulties,  says : — “ With  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  apparatus,  I may  give  you  ray  experience. 
Seeing  it  so  highly  recommended  by  you,  I was  induced  to  try 
it.  At  first  I was  disgusted.  I broke  plates  in  transferring 
them  to  and  from  the  slide  ; I got  stains  in  development,  and 
very  dirty  hands.  I persevered,  however,  and  now  I never 
drmage  a plate.  I get  clean  development,  and  do  not  even 
soil  my  hands.  I think  it  will  turn  out  a success,  and  a great 
boon  to  the  landscape  photographer.” 

New  Reducing  Agent  for  Noble  Metals.— It  is  alleged 
that  chloral  hydrate  has  been  found  valuable  as  a reducing 
agent,  the  noble  metals  being  easily  reduced  by  it  in  the 
presence  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  When  the  solutions  of  gold, 
or  of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group,  are  treated  with  hydrate 
of  chloral,  warmed,  and  an  excess  ot  caustic  soda  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  for  a minute,  a complete  reduction  of  the 
metals  takos  place,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of 
, some  formic  acid  by  the  splitting  up  of  the  chloroform.  In  the 
case  of  silver  salts  the  reduction  is  also  complete,  and  chloiide 
of  silver  is  formed.  Mercury  salts  are  not  acted  upon.  These 
I properties  ot  the  hydrate  of  chloral  suggest  its  possible  applica- 
! tion  tor  metal  plating  on  glass,  and  it  may  be  found  useful  in 
recovering  the  metals  from  photographic  waste,  if  no  higher 
photographic  use  be  found  for  it. 

Preserving  Sensitive  Paper. — A patent  has  been  granted 
in  America  to  Peter  H.  Murray,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  for  “im- 
provement in  the  modes  of  preparing  paper  for  photographic 
purposes,”  which  consists  in  the  application  of  chlorine  gas  to 
| sensitized  paper  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  stable, 

| and  in  the  application  of  hydrogen  gas  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  paper,  afore  rendered  insensitive  by  the  action  of 
chlorine,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper 
treated  in  this  way  is  said  to  keep  sensitive  for  a long  time 
without  change  of  colour  or  loss  of  sensitiveness. 

Photographic  Records  of  Meteorological  Changes.  — 
Describing  the  annual  visitation  of  a number  of  scientific  men 
to  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  the  English  Mechanic 
says,  the  meteorogical  department  is  “ furnished  with  instru- 
ments of  the  most  approved  character,  both  for  observing  direct!  y 
with  the  eye  and  for  photographic  registration.  During  the 
past  year  an  improvement  has  been  effected  by  throwing  a 
beam  of  light  upon  the  sheets  receiving  the  various  photographic 
curves  two  and  a-halt  minutes  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
hour.  At  twoanda-halfminutesafterthe  hour  a shade  obstructs 
the  light,  stopping  the  effect  after  five  minutes’  exposure,  the 
result  being  the  photographic  impression  of  hour  lines  upon 
the  photographic  sheets  carrying  the  records  of  the  three 
magnetometers  and  of  the  earth  current  galvanometers,  by 
which  much  manual  spacing  and  ruling  of  lines  is  avoided. 
The  removal  of  all  shades  is  produced  by  a single  wire  acted 
upon  by  a clock.  The  arrangements  for  obtaining  a uniform 
temperature  in  the  magnetic  basement  where  tho  photographic 
instruments  are  deposited  are  such  that  the  temperature  is 
between  00°  aud  62°  during  the  cooler  half  of  tho  year ; in 
the  warmer  it  very  seldom  rises  to  70°.” 

The  Poisonous  Qualities  of  the  Neutral  and  the  Acid 
Chromate  of  Potash.— The  Photographic  World  mentions 
that  “ a professor  of  the  University  of  Charkow  recently  fell  a 
victim  to  poisoning  by  umtral  chromate  of  potash.  M.  Neese 
complains  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  chromates  are  not  perfectly  understood,  aud  proposes  as 
an  antidote  the  acetate  of  lead.  Neese  himself  acknowledges, 
however,  that  the  antidote  may  produce  worse  results  than  the 
poison  itself,  and  requests  toxicologists  to  point  out  an  effectual 
remedy.  The  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
this  substance  is,  however,  not  so  great  as  M.  Neese  supposes,  for 
already  in  1863,  Jaillard,  in  tho  Gazette  des  Ilopitaux,  c tiled 
attention  to  the  danger  in  using  it.  The  physician  must  be 
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a piece  of  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper  over  them  it  will 
wonderfully  assist  the  printing  qualities.  Slightly  over- 
print, to  allow  a little  for  toning  out.  Never  examine 
your  prints  in  the  white  light,  but  remove  them  into  your 
printing  room.  This  is  especially  desirable  for  vignettes. 
As  it  is  useless  wasting  gold  on  the  surplus  paper,  I would 
advise  cutting  your  prints  before  toning. 

Lastly.  The  simplest  and  most  straightforward  toning 
bath  is  that  which  1 have  been  using  for  this  last  few 


The  formula  stands  thus  : — 

Pure  acetate  of  soda  

. 170  grains 

Chloride  of  lime 

• 4 „ 

Chloride  of  gold 

••  8 

Water  (dist.)  

..  40  ounces 

This  may  be  used  at  once,  or  after  being  kept.  Wash  the 
prints  three  separate  times  in  rain  or  river  water  if  obtain- 
able ; slightly  warm  the  bath,  and  place  the  prints  in  face 
upwards.  A point  well  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  prints 
placed  in  the  toning  bath  face  downwards  tone  quicker 
and  look  duller  than  if  placed  upwards  and  turned  uni- 
formly. The  slower  the  toning  the  more  beautiful  the 
result.  Fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  ten  minutes ; 
then  remove  to  the  pans  for  their  final  washing. 

To  those  gentlemen  whose  time  and  study  has  been  the 
promotion  of  photography,  this  subject  is  doubtless  too 
familiar  ; still,  it  being  a subject  of  the  first  importance,  I 
feel  sure  it  will  yet  be  read  with  interest.  Should  any 
amateur  gentleman  gather  any  information  from  these 
remarks,  1 at  least  shall  feel  1 have  contributed  my  mite 
to  the  advancement  of  this  great  work. 

Chelmsford , Jane  27th , 1871. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  CORNWALL  POLY- 
TECHNIC EXHIBITION. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for 
last  year  has  just  been  issued.  Details  of  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  judges  were  published  at  the  time  of  the 
exhibition ; but  the  official  report  is  only  now  issued. 
The  portion  devoted  to  photography  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

The  judges  were:  Messrs.  W.  Brooks,  T.  Hart,  and 
W.  N.  Carne.  The  report  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“ Although  the  exhibits  this  year  in  the  photographic 
department  are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
former  years,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  that  the  quality  makes  up  for  the  quantity.  Land- 
scape views,  portraits,  and  composition  pictures,  in  the 
professional  section  of  this  department,  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  productions  of  the  most  able  photographers 
of  the  day,  many  of  whom  have  received  awards  at  various 
exhibitions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  since  our  last  exhi- 
bition. Owing  to  the  great  degree  of  perfection  that 
photography  has  attained,  the  judges  have  with  great  dif- 
ticulty  awarded  the  prizes.  For  composition,  the  picture 
“Stolen  Moments,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hubbard,  is  specially  notice- 
able. It  is  a work  of  a very  high  order  ; at  first  sight  it 
makes  an  impression  on  the  spectator  that  it  is  a photo- 
graph from  an  oil  painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters ; it  is 
not  so,  however,  but  is  produced  from  nature  in  three  or 
four  parts,  and  the  whole  combined  to  form  an  effective 
and  artistic  picture,  which  receives  the  first  silver  medal. 
The  large  pictures  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  are 
also  well  worthy  of  notice,  being  the  largest  instantaneous 
pictures  we  have  seen.  The  first  silver  medal  is  awarded 
to  No.  381,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best.  The  por 
trait  No.  362,  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  who,  in  his  own 
eculiar  style,  stands  alone  in  photographic  portraiture, 
as  obtained  the  first  silver  medal.  Mr.  Sanderson,  of 
Manchester,  contributes  very  fine  and  very  large  examples 
produced  by  the  collodio-albumen  dry  plate  process,  which 
is  very  difficult;  yet  his  pictures  are  quite  up  to  wet- 


plate  photography  in  every  respect.  To  No.  424  the 
second  silver  medal  is  awarded.  In  this  department, 
also,  a new  feature  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  of 
London,  and  named  by  him  the  ‘heliographic  process.’ 
By  this  process  a copper-plate  may  be  produced  by 
photography  and  electricity,  quite  ready  for  the  hands 
of  the  copper-plate  printer,  without  being  afterwards 
touched  by  the  graver.  To  this  is  awarded  a first  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  Preston  sends  some  very  fine  specimen  por- 
traits which  are  produced  by  a patent  process  named 
the  ‘ photo-crayon  ; ’ the  works  in  portraiture  by  Mr. 
Preston  are  known  throughout  the  county.  A first  bronze 
medal  is  awarded  to  No.  345.  by  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs, 
of  Leamington.  Similar  awards  are  made  to  No.  308, 
‘ The  Young  Artist,’  by  Mr.  Adam  Diston,  of  Scotland ; 
and  to  No.  434,  a landscape,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cockin.  The 
portraits  by  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  are  highly  com- 
mended for  beauty  of  finish.  In  the  amateur  section  of 
this  department  the  productions  of  Capt.  Paget  and  Lieut. 
Abney  take  the  first  piize,  the  second  silver  medal,  for 
interiors  at  Pau  Castle,  in  the  south  of  France,  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  hands  of  the  greatest  master  of 
the  photographic  profession.  A second  bronze  medal  is 
awarded  to  No.  463,  by  Capt.  Wm.  Foster;  and  we  must 
not  forget  to  notice  a charming  portrait  of  a young  lady, 
very  artistically  arranged,  by  Miss  Georgina  Halsted, 
evidently  taken  out  of  doors,  a case  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  produce  a pleasing  effect.” 

The  estimate  here  expressed  will,  doubtless,  be  generally 
endorsed  by  photograpners.  In  speaking  of  the  process 
by  which  Mr.  Sanderson’s  fine  large  landscapes  are  pro- 
duced, some  exception  will,  probably,  be  taken  to  the 
dictum  that  the  collodio-albumen  process  is  “ very  diffi- 
cult,” as  dry  processes  are  generally  chosen  to  get  rid  of 
some  difficulties  in  field  work. 

Mr.  Courtenay's  heliographic  process  is  described  as 
follows : — 

“The  first  part  of  this  process  consists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a plate  with  a mixture  of  collodion  and  finely 
divided  silex.  The  silex  is  best  prepared  by  precipitating 
a solution  of  silicate  of  potash  with  an  acid,  and  thoroughly 
washing  the  precipitate.  This  is  then  mixed  with  the 
collodion,  and  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  a plate  of 
glass.  A negative  of  the  object  to  be  engraved  having 
been  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  placed  with  the 
prepared  plate  in  a copying  frame,  and  a positive  is  pro- 
duced on  the  prepared  surface. 

“The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  a 
plate  of  glass  with  a surface  composed  of  a mixture  of 
parchment  size,  sugar,  gum,  and  chromic  acid.  This 
having  been  done,  the  positive  is  placed  upon  it  in  a print- 
ing frame,  so  as  to  produce  a matrix  from  which  an 
electrotype  plate  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

“ Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  make  a metallic  surface 
on  the  prepared  gelatine  before  placing  it  in  the  electro- 
type bath.  In  this  case  si  leer  powder,  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  pure 
copper,  is  brushed  over  the  matrix  until  an  even  metallic 
coating  is  deposited  ; the  matrix  being  then  placed  in 
the  bath,  a deposit  of  copper  is  immediately  formed  on 
the  silver. 

“ The  copper-plates  so  prepared  are  taken  from  the 
bath,  their  edges  scraped,  certain  portions  of  the ‘lights' 
burnished,  and  the  back  filled  up,  when  they  may  be 
printed  from  with  printers’  ink  in  the  ordinary  way.” 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  A PRACTICAL  MAN. 

Noetii  Wales. 

The  pioneer  and  pointer-out  of  places,  scenes,  and  districts 
of  interest  to  photographers  might,  after  the  manner  of  a 
waiter  at  some  well-appointed  hotel,  present  a carte  with 
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special  references  to  such  picture  spots  as  Alton  Towers, 
Harrogate,  and  Knaresboro’,  Ilkley  and  the  old  abbey  or 
Bolton,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Scarboro’,  and  Filey.  Windermere 
and  the  lakes,  Nottingham  and  Sherwood  Forest,  York, 
with  its  cathedral,  river,  and  antiquities,  and  also  something 
about  Wales;  so  wc  take  the  latter  at  the  same  time,  being 
well  assured  that  Wales  as  it  is.  in  many  parts,  is  very 
different  from  Wales  as  it  was.  Improvements  and  science 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  giant  strides.  The  engineer, 
the  architect,  the  navvic,  and  the  quarryman  have  heie 
been  at  work,  have  made  their  mark,  ami  Wales,  North  and 
South,  can  now,  in  addition  to  its  wonderful  natural  advan- 
tages, boast  of  some  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
engineering  skill  ever  executed  by  man.  The  Conway  and 
Britannia  tubular  bridges  arc  evidences  of  this. 

The  direct  route  is  from  London  to  Chester,  and  from 
there  to  Holyhead  ; together,  some  263  miles.  Holyhead 
is  tbe  most  western  point  of  Anglesea,  and  the  great  place 
of  steam  communication  with  Dublin,  the  steamers  going 
some  three  times  a day.  The  passage  across  is  about  sixty 
miles.  The  tourist  and  photographer,  in  making  the  jour- 
ney direct  to  Holyhead,  will  pass  much  of  interest,  and 
many  objects  of  note;  but  this  must  ever  be  the  case  when 
any  particular  point  or  place  has  to  be  reached.  However, 
a call  can  generally  be  made  on  the  road  back,  and  the 
neglected  waif's  picked  up  and  pictured. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in  the  Holyhead  district  is 
the  Castle  of  Carnarvon,  the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.  The 
little  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  the  only  safe  and 
permanent  station  possessed  by  the  Romans  in  Wales. 
Outside  the  walls  are  some  Druidic  circles,  and  other  vestiges 
of  a by-gone  age,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  grand  and 
impressive  scenery  of  Snowdon.  The  circumference  of  the 
old  castle  and  ttie  castle  yard  is  about  a mile,  with  four 
round  towers  some  seventy  yards  apart,  the  Eagle  Tower 
and  Queen's  Gateway  being  the  most  imposing  in  appear- 
ance. From  the  top  of  the  tower  the  view  is  most  extensive, 
and  particularly  fine,  embracing  the  Menai  Straits,  and 
opening  up  a most  beautiful  expanse  of  sea;  the  coast  of 
Anglesea,  with  its  hills  and  white  villages  ; then  Snowdon, 
in  all  its  majestic  grandeur  and  ruggedness,  the  extreme 
distance  marked  by  the  tall  cliffs  of  Carreg-y-Llam  ; then 
Bangor,  with  its  beautiful  bay  of  Beaumaris.  Several  other 
laces  will  be  found  bearing  the  same  name,  as  “ Bangor 
elow  the  Wood,”  “ Bangor  the  Great,”  all  of  which  are 
noted  and  renowned  for  some  special  view,  legend,  or  object 
of  interest. 

Wales  has,  in  addition  to  its  other  numerous  attractions, 
many  fine  pools  or  sheets  of  fresh  water,  known  as  “ Llyns  ” 
(that  is,  a lake  or  loch);  among  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  Ll^n  Idwal,  of  a most  weird  and  desolate  character, 
lying  in  a deep  crater  of  gloom,  desolation,  and  grandeur, 
the  high  bare  rocks  darkening  and  shadowing  the  deep 
clear  water  in  a most  effective  and  peculiar  manner.  Had 
these  places  been  as  accessible  half  a century  back  as  at  the 
present  time,  what  a field  they  would  have  offered  the  great 
English  Claude,  J.  M.  W.  Turner ! What  a further  rich 
collection  of  art  treasures  would  the  nation  now  have  to 
boast  of!  What  a picture  he  would  have  made  of  the 
" Black  Hole,”  as  it  is  termed — an  immense  cliff  rock,  rising 
to  the  height  of  some  300  feet,  down  which  rushes  the 
surface  water  from  the  mountain  above ! This,  with  the 
great  interbedded  masses  of  grit  and  porphyry,  forms  a 
most  magnificent  picture,  having  on  each  side  the  stupendous 
cliff's  “ Y-Garn-Glyder-Vawr." 

North  V ales  will  be  found  particularly  rich  in  the  sort 
of  subject  that  invariably  makes  good  photographs,  if  well 
and  judiciously  mauaged  ; viz.,  old  castles.  We  need  only 
mention,  to  confirm  this,  the  castles  of  Conway,  Penrhyn, 
Beaumaris,  and  Flint;  while  for  views  and  subjects  of 
stupendous  grandeur,  let  the  puotographer  turn  his  attention 
to,  and  his  camera  at,  Penmawn,  Mawrn,  Ogwen  Falls,  the 
Penrhyn  slate  quarry,  the  cataract  at  Aber,  and  the  inter- 
esting mountain  view  and  bridge  of  Pan-y-pont. 


There  are  scores  of  other  subjects,  and  bits  of  great 
interest,  that  the  looker-out  for  art  food  must  select  for 
himself.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  prove  North  Wales  a 
most  inviting  locality;  and  as  the  general  body  of  sight- 
seeker’s  and  well-to-do  runabouts  will  probably  be  off' to  sup 
on  the  much- to-be-deplored  horrors  and  ruins  of  unfortu- 
nate Paris,  there  will  be  a clearer  and  less  interrupted  field 
at  home  for  the  amateur  and  professional  given  to  secure 
interesting  mementoes  of  bygone  times  by  the  aid  of  the 
pencil  of  nature  and  the  action  of  light. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Reproducing  Negatives — Improvements  in  Enlarging — 

Wooden  Dishes — The  Next  Transit  op  Venus,  and 

Photography — The  Employment  of  Carbonate  of  Am- 
monia in  Printing. 

Du.  Vogel,  in  his  correspondence  with  our  young  and 
vigorous  Philadelphia  contemporary,  the  Photographic 
World , says: — 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  here  lately  to  a number 
of  reproduced  negatives  by  Mr.  Grasshoff.  Prints  made 
from  these  negatives  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
those  made  from  the  original  plates  ; some  of  these  nega- 
tives were  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  originals. 
They  were  all  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  First,  a trans- 
parency was  made  in  the  camera  with  transmitted  light 
and  by  the  wet  process  ; a negative  was  taken  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  positive,  and  the  only  difference  was, 
that  before  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  a plate  of 
green  glass  was  placed.  Such  a plate  exercises  a very 
peculiar  influence  : it  lessens  the  action  of  the  transparent 
parts,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  denser  ones,  and 
a longer  exposure  can  be  given  to  the  plate  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  latter,  without  running  the  risk  of  over- 
exposure in  the  thinner  parts.  He  obtained  thus  a nega- 
tive of  almost  the  same  softness  as  the  original. 

When  we  consider  that  all  our  negatives  are  of  glass, 
and  liable  to  breakage,  any  process  which  enables  us  to 
multiply  them  faultlessly  is  of  the  highest  value ; so  far 
insufficient  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  reproduc- 
tion of  negatives. 

The  employment  of  coloured  glasses  is  important  also 
for  enlargements.  Very  little  is  done  here  in  this  branch 
of  photography  ; still  we  have  a very  skilful  artist,  a Mr. 
Schwarz,  and  I have  often  been  astonished  how  he  produces 
from  inferior,  hard — in  short,  in  every  way  imperfect— nega- 
tives, splendid  enlargements.  The  whole  secret  is  that  be 
also  employs  coloured  glasses.  He  coats  glass  plates  with 
a collodion  which  has  been  dyed  greenish  or  yellowish  by 
means  of  aniline,  and  places  these  plates  in  front  of  the 
negative  which  is  to  be  enlarged.  lie  even  employs  two 
or  more  films  of  different  colours  for  the  same  picture.  I 
saw,  for  instance,  that  in  front  of  the  bust  of  a man  wear- 
ing a black  coat,  he  placed  a violet  plate  over  the  coat  and 
a bluish -green  one  before  the  face.  An  entirely  different 
relation  between  the  tones  is  then  produced,  and  the 
under-exposed  coat  of  the  negative,  which  in  the  enlarge- 
ment would  have  produced  a black  spot,  without  details, 
gave  with  the  coloured  plate  an  excellent  picture. 

The  illumination  has,  of  course,  to  be  so  arranged  that 
the  edges  of  the  coloured  plates  do  not  create  disturb- 
ances, or  produce  spots  on  the  negative.  To  obviate  this, 
Mr.  Schwarz  places  plates  of  ground-glass  before  the  nega- 
tive. and  makes  his  enlargement  by  development. 

When  only  a single  coloured  plate  is  employed,  printing 
with  development  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  we  can  work 
with  direct  sunlight. 

In  the  selection  of  the  coloured  plates  experience  is 
necessary,  as  the  suitable  tint  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  negative. 

Since  Paris  has  been  closed,  a want  has  made  itself  felt 
here,  as  the  well-known  carton  durci  dishes  of  Dufournet, 
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are  no  longer  to  be  had.  These  dishes,  which  were  brushed 
with  an  asphaltum  varnish,  were  in  general  use  for  fixing 
and  washing  of  prints.  Now  wooden  dishes  are  employed 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  made  very  cheap.  ooden 
boxes  are  varnished  strongly  with  an  oil  varnish,  and 
afterwards  brushed  over  several  times  with  an  asphalt 
varnish  ; they  arc  very  useful.  Many  photographers  make 
them  themselves. 

A scientific  commission  has  lately  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  making  preparations  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  The  commission  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  importance  of  photographic  observations,  and 
resolved  to  establish  four  or  five  stations  for  that  purpose. 
Two  of  them  will  be  located  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  ; one 
on  the  barren  Kerguelen  Island,  which  is  at  present  in- 
habited by  penguins  and  seals  only ; the  other  on  the 
Auckland  Island,  south  of  New  Zealand.  Another  station 
will  be  placed  on  the  Mauritius,  one  also  at  Muscat 
(Persian  Gulf),  and  one  at  Yokohama  (Japan).  Each 
station  will  be  provided  with  a telescope  which,  in  the 
principal  focus,  gives  an  image  of  the  sun  of  about  one  inch 
in  diameter.  The  eye  piece  will  enlarge  the  image  to 
about  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Several  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  different 
eye-pieces  have  demonstrated  that  most  of  them  produce 
distortion.  The  celebrated  optician,  Schroeder,  in  Ham- 
burgh, is  now  constructing  an  eye-piece  which  is  to  be 
free  from  this  objection.  Each  station  is  to  have  four 
photographers,  and  this  will  be,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
expedition  which  has  employed  the  aid  of  photography  for 
scientific  purposes.  Let  us  hope  that  our  noble  art  will 
do  its  duty. 

In  my  last  letter  I recommended  a method  of  employing 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  printing-frame,  in  place 
of  fuming  the  paper  with  liquid  ammonia.  I wish  to  add, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  scattering  of  the  salt  in  the 
printing-frames,  it  is  best  to  place  it  in  a square  bag  which 
corresponds  in  size  with  that  of  the  printing-frame.  The 
bag  is  made  of  cloth,  the  four  sides  being  sewed  together, 
leaving  only  a slit  in  the  centre  for  filling  it  with  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (one  ounce  of  the  salt  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  size  of  a whole  sheet).  The  bag  once  filled 
will  hold  out  for  several  days. 


ON  ALBUMEN  SOFTENING  AND  LEAVING  THE 
PAPER  IN  THE  TONING  BATH. 

BY  JOHN  R.  CLEMONS.* 

The  albumen  softening  and  leaving  the  paper  has  never 
happened  with  me,  but  I have  cases  of  tho  kind  in  the 
hands  of  others,  and  have  investigated  it,  and  have  the 
opinion  of  others  with  whom  it  has  happened.  Some  say 
that  toning  with  too  alkaline  a bath,  while  others  state 
with  too  much  acid  in  the  silver  solution,  will  soften  up  the 
albumen  and  cause  it  to  come  off.  This  is  partially  the  cause, 
but  not  the  first  step.  If  you  take  silver  at  thirty  grains 
per  ounce  of  water,  and  that  with  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
then  toninsr  with  too  alkaline  a bath,  the  albumen  is  so 
spongy  and  soft  while  in  the  moist  state,  that  it  is  easily 
removed  with  the  slightest  rubbing  of  the  finger,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  in  the  toning  bath,  the  less  albumen  you 
will  have,  if  you  have  any  ; while  in  the  same  “ batch  ” 
of  prints  there  will  be  some  to  which  the  albumen  still 
adheres;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  they  were  not  so  long  in 
the  toning  solution.  Now,  if  you  take  that  same  silver 
solution  and  add  two  (2)  ounces  of  9-5  per  cent,  alcohol  to 
every  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  the  solution,  you  will  readily 
find  a very  marked  difference,  even  with  the  same  toning 
bath.  Whenever  I have  been  called  upon  in  reference  to 
the  albumen  coming  off  from  the  paper,  my  first  question  is, 
“ How  have  you  made  your  silver  solution?  ” The  answer 
is : — 

* Photographer's  Friend. 


“ According  to  your  formula." 

“Well,  how  was  that?  Let  me  see  if  it  was  according 
to  it.” 

“ I lost  the  one  I had,  but  I made  it  up  the  same  all  the 
time.” 

“ Well,  let  me  hear  how  you  made  it  all  the  time.” 

“ Why,  I made  it  thirty  grains  strong,  and  made  it 
ammonia  nitrate  by  pouring  off  one-third,  and  precipi- 
tating and  redissolving,  then  adding  to  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  and  taking  up  the  reformed  oxide  with  nitric  acid, 
and  so  forth.” 

“ Well,  what  next?” 

“ That  is  all  that  is  to  be  done,  except  filter,  float,  and 
fume." 

“ Is  that  according  to  my  formula?” 

“ I believe  it  is,  as  near  as  I can  recollect.” 

“ Well,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  wide  from  the  mark.” 

“ Why,  have  you  a new  formula?" 

“No,  nor  never  had  one  like  the  one  you  have  just 
given  ; unless  it  was  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  one  was 
used  like  it  for  plain  salted  paper.” 

“ Well,  how  is  yours  made,  then?” 

“ Why,  pour  off  one-sixth  (while  you  pour  off  two- 
thirds)  ; and  I always  add  alcohol,  and  you  have  not  men- 
tioned it.” 

“ Oh  I I used  it  for  awhile,  but  I thought  it  was  of  no  use. 
What  do  you  use  it  for?” 

“ Why,  when  in  working  weak  silver  it  assists  in  coagu- 
lating the  albumen,  while  if  you  were  working  a strong 
silver  solution,  say  fifty  or  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  ; and  if  all  would  pay 
attention  to  this  one  matter — make  your  silver  according 
to  the  formula  given.  My  formula  is  : — 

SILVER  BATH. 

For  cold  weather. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver 500  grains 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent.  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  water,  and  separate  one  ounce, 
and  to  it  add  aqua  ammonia  until  the  silver  is  precipitated 
and  redissolved.  Then  add  to  it  the  remaining  eleven 
ounces,  and  clear  it  up  with  nitric  acid,  C.  P.,  after  which 
add  the  alcohol  ; filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Float  the  paper  one  minute  and  a-half.  The  above  silver 
is  equally  suitab’e  for  my  plain  arrowroot  salted  paper,  but 
it  should  be  swabbed  on  with  a tuft  of  cotton.  If  you  float 
it  upon  the  solution  it  is  apt  to  foul  the  silver. 

Fume  five  minutes  with  strong  aqua  ammonia,  and  the 
plain  paper  also,  if  necessary. 

The  strength  of  the  silver  bath  should  be  varied  according 
to  the  weather  —strengthened  in  cold  and  reduced  in  hot 
weather  ; the  following  being  about  right: — 

When  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  to  100°,  use  the  bath 
eighteen  to  twenty  grains  strong  ; 00°  to  80°,  twenty-five 
grains  strong:  50°  to  C0°,  thirty  grains  strong.  If  colder, 
forty- five  to  fifty  grains.  The  weaker  the  bath  the  more 
alcohol  will  be  required  to  coagulate  tbe  albumen,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  damp  weather  (hot  or  cold)  the  paper  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  by  heat  before  severing,  otherwise  it  will 
print  red,  and  tone  very  slowly,  if  at  all  satisfactorily. 

The  ammonia  should  always  be  strong  enough  to  fume  in 
five  minutes,  and,  when  weakened  by  evaporation,  should 
be  strengthened,  otherwise  the  paper  will  absorb  moisture 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  lose  its  brilliancy  and  to 
print  red.  The  prints  should  be  well  washed  of  all  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  before  toning,  otherwise  they  will  turn 
yellow  with  age. 

GOLD  SOLUTION. 

Gold  15  grains 

Water  8 ounces 
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TOXINO. 

Water  

Acetate  of  soda 

Table  salt  

Gold  solution 


32  ounces 
60  grains 
60  „ 

2 ounces 


Gold  to  tone  in  about  ten  minutes. 

The  gold  solution  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  before  mixing  with  the  above  bath. 
This  bath  should  be  prepared  a few  hours  before  use.  It 
can  be  used  indefinitely  by  strengthening  as  wanted. 


FIXING  BATH. 


Water  

Hyposulphite  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  ammonia 


32  ounces 
1 ounce 


Do  not  use  washing  soda  in  the  toning  bath  when  you 
have  weak  silver.  Then  there  will  be  no  “ come  off  ” in  the 
toning  bath.  By  fuming  less  time,  say  five  insteed  of  fifteen 
minutes,  the  albumen  is  not  so  likely  to  come  off. 


CYANIDE  FOR  RETOUCHING. 

A correspondent  of  the  Photographic  World,  R.  J. 
McLaughen,  makes  a curious  suggestion,  which,  if  tried, 
will  require  extreme  caution.  He  say3  : — 

" Did  any  of  you  ever  try  the  experiment  of  retouching 
card  photographs  with  cyanide?  Some  days  ago.  whiie 
colouring  some  photographs,  I accidentally  let  fall  a drop 
of  carmine  upon  the  face  of  one  of  my  best  pictures.  Of 
course  the  picture  was  spoiled,  and  I did  not  attempt  to 
finish  it.  After  I got  through  my  work,  I thought  I would 
try  what  effect  cyanide  would  have  upon  the  carmine  stain. 
I mounted  the  photograph,  and  after  it  had  dried,  I took  a 
fine-pointed  brush  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  cyanide, 
and  lightly  touched  the  stained  part,  when,  much  to  ray 
gratification,  the  stain  wholly  disappeared,  leaving  the  spot 
much  whiter  than  before.  I conceived  the  idea  of  retouching 
all  the  photographs  where  the  lights  needed  strengthening, 
and  the  shadows  softened,  and  after  a little  practice  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  my  photographs  any  desired  shade.  Of 
course  this  must  be  done  before  mounting  the  pictures,  and 
they  must  be  subjected  to  a thorough  washing  afterwards, 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  cyanide;  the  effect  is,  I think, 
permanent,  and  the  advantage  is,  if  you  spoil  a print,  you 
do  not  spoil  the  negative,  as  many  good  ones  are  spoiled, 
by  an  awkward  stroke  of  the  pencil.  I find  this  process 
invaluable,  also,  in  retouching  ferrotypes,  and  have  secured 
much  better  results  than  I ever  could  by  Mr.  Bell’s  process 
of  “darkening”  them  with  iodine  and  cyanide.  For 
instance,  when  you  have  a picture  of  a light-haired  and 
light-eyed  person,  you  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
the  eyes  to  show  as  brilliantly  as  you  wish.  Just  touch 
the  eyes  with  the  solution  after  the  picture  dries,  and  wash 
it  off  quickly,  dry  again,  and  if  not  sufficiently  dark,  touch 
again,  and  wash  and  dry  as  before.  Now  touch  the  light 
places  in  the  hair  and  beard,  wash  as  before,  and  see  how 
it  improves  the  appearance  of  even  your  best  ferrotype. 
This  process  has  been  of  more  value  to  me,  since  I discovered 
it,  than  all  the  other  improvements  in  ferrotvping  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  put  together. 

“ This  may  not  be  new  to  a great  many  of  you,  but  I guess 
there  are  some  who  have  not  tried  it.” 

o 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  HENDERSON.* 

Very  many  photographs  are  now  sold  unmounted,  and 
injurious  substances  are  often  used  to  mount  them  after- 
wards. As  the  destruction  of  the  print  is  sure  if  any  acid 
or  mouldy  paste,  &c.,  is  used,  1 publish  the  following  on  a 
slip,  and  give  it  to  my  customers  : — 


I recommend  amateurs  to  use  Cox's  or  Nelson’s  gelatine. 
A little  is  steeped  in  cool  water  for  an  hour,  the  unab- 
sorbed water  being  drained  off.  Place  the  now  swollen 
gelatine  in  a clean  glue-pot,  filling  the  outer  pot  with 
boiling  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  it  will  be  about 
the  proper  con  istency  for  use  with  a house-painter’s  three- 
quarter  or  one-inch  fiat  bristle  brush.  A glue-pot  costs 
about  thirty  cents. 

In  gluing  the  print,  hold  it  face  down,  quite  steady,  with 
the  fingers  spread  to  prevent  it  from  curling  up,  and  brush 
the  solution  all  over  the  back,  crossing  the  brush  lines  in 
different  directions. 

Do  not  use  too  much  gelatine.  Try  two  or  three  times 
with  waste  paper,  and  if  not  right,  add  water  or  gelatine  as 
required. 

it  is  better  to  let  the  glue  set  slightly  before  putting  the 
proof  on  its  place ; when  this  is  done,  cover  it  with  clean 
blotting-paper,  and  rub  firmly  all  over  with  some  smooth 
instrument,  such  as  the  handle  of  a paper-knife. 

If  starch  is  preferred,  use  it  cold,  and  strained  through 
very  clean  linen  cambric  or  flannel,  washed  without  soap  ; 
spread  it  evenly  and  carefully. 

Care  and  cleanliness  are  absolutely  necessary ; many 
prints  are  spoiled  by  using  sour  or  stale  solutions  in  mount- 
ing. Starch  should  never  be  used  unless  the  mounting 
board  is  thick.  Never  use  mucilage,  gum,  or  flour  paste. 


SAVING  AND  REDUCING  WASTES— IODIZING 
COLLODION. 

BY  H.  L.  BINGHAM.* 

I have  seen  several  processes  published,  but  do  not  think 
the  one  I communicate  has  ever  been,  at  least  in  any  photo- 
graphic journal.  The  saving  and  reducing  of  silver  wastes 
of  every  description,  to  the  photographer,  is  of  considerable 
importance ; and  when  compassed  within  the  means  of 
every  photographer  to  do  so,  with  but  little  expense,  it 
strikes  me  that  his  interest  will  be  much  advanced  in  the 
method  I describe. 

I burn  my  paper  wastes  to  a fine  ash  ; then  digest  with 
nitric  acid,  with  a slight  portion  of  water.  After  the  silver 
has  well  dissolved  (which  will  require  several  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring  with  a glass  rod),  then  add  sufficient 
water,  and  let  settle  well  ; then  decant  or  draw  off  with  a 
syphon  into  a large  bottle  with  a quite  strong  solution  of 
salt  water.  To  convert  into  chloride  of  silver,  add  more 
water  to  the  silver,  and  decant  again  as  before,  repeating  as 
often  as  necessary  to  wash  out  all  soluble  silver,  each  time 
using  caution  to  see  the  silver  is  all  converted  into  chloride. 
The  chloride  can  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  water  decanted, 
and  by  repeating  the  salt  and  water  with  silver,  a large 
quantity  of  chloride  can  be  precipitated  in  one  bottle.  It 
is  well  to  repeat  the  nitric  acid  on  the  residue  of  the  ash,  to 
be  sure  to  get  all  the  silver  dissolved  ; after  getting  all  your 
silver  wastes  converted  into  chloride,  and  well  washed 
through  several  waters,  to  fiee  it  from  fine  salt,  then  put  the 
mass  into  a large  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  drain  ; 
after  well  settling  all  the  water  off  possible,  then  cut  up  strips 
of  zinc,  and  set  up  edgewise,  and  let  stand  for  a day  or  two  to 
convertthe  chloride  intometallicsilver:  thereshouldbe  pieces 
of  zinc  about  every  half  inch  apart  throughout  the  chloride  ; 
after  the  chloride  has  been  well  converted  into  metallic  silver, 
take  out  what  zinc  remains,  then  digest  with  sulphuric  acid, 
to  dissolve  the  zinc,  which  can  easily  be  told  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  after  effervescing  has  ceased,  and 
should  there  be  no  more  indication  of  zinc,  you  can  be  sure 
all  is  dissolved.  Now  wash  the  remaining  precipitate  well 
with  soft  water  (a  dozen  or  fifteen  waters  will  be  none  too 
i much)  to  thoroughly  get  rid  of  the  zinc  ; all  that  remains 
is  to  dissolve  the  silver  with  nitric  acid,  and  draw  off  into 
or  filter  into  a bottle,  tnen  add  more  water,  and  decant,  &c., 
until  you  wash  out  all  the  silver.  I usually  add  more  nitric 
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is  formed  almost  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  collodion  ; 
if  properly  manipulated  the  collodion  will  still  retain  hold 
of  the  film,  which  will  not  be  removed  by  washing,  although 
when  dry  it  is  very  easily  rubbed  off.  This  film  is,  when 
fumed  with  iodine,  very  sensitive  to  light ; the  yellowish- 
red  or  brown  colour  of  the  film  becomes  by  turn  red, 
green,  lilac,  blue,  and  finally  assumes  a transparent  greyish 
white  tint. 

That  it  is  simply  a mechanical  separation  of  the  particles, 
and  not  a chemical  change,  that  induces  the  iodide  of  silver 
film  to  assume  these  different  colours,  is  demonstrated 
most  clearly  by  the  fact  that  under  similar  circumstances, 
without  any  action  of  light,  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver 
films  can  be  made  to  exhibit  colours  of  a similar  kind.  If 
the  precipitation  of  iodide  of  silver  upon  the  collodion 
film  is  hastened  as  much  as  possible  by  causing  the  freshly 
coated  collodion  plate  to  dry  by  breathing,  so  that  a more 
aqueous  solution  of  the  iodine  salt  is  formed  before  the 
plate  is  put  into  the  silver  bath,  the  film  will  appear  on 
drying  to  possess  a beautiful  rose-red,  or  bluish  tone, 
when  viewed  as  a transparency.  The  same  colour  is 
obtained  with  an  ordinary  photographic  plate,  if  the 
silver  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  from  its 
surface,  and  it  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  before  time 
has  been  given  for  the  formation  of  dry  stains  ; the  collo- 
dion employed  for  the  purpose  must  be  of  a character  to 
yield  a thick  spongy  film.  If  pressed,  or  rubbed,  or  coated 
with  varnish,  the  blue  colour  of  the  film  again  passes  to 
a yellow  ; in  the  same  way,  by  warming  it  in  a wet  condi 
tion,  the  red  or  blue  tint  is  destroyed. 

The  mechanical  change  of  the  iodide  of  silver  only 
occurs  in  those  colours  of  the  spectrum  which  act  upon 
iodide  of  silver  photographically  ; light,  therefore,  which 
has  passed  through  a film  of  iodide  of  silver  (rendered 
insensitive)  is,  on  this  account,  without  effect. 

This  behaviour  of  iodide  of  silver  may  be  utilized  for 
the  production  of  photographic  pictures,  which  I may 
designate  mechanical  iodide  of  silver  pictures,  the  positive 
produced  by  printing  under  a negative  being,  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  ofua  brown  tint.  By  continued  expo- 
sure this  dark  brown  colour  is  gradually  changed,  after 
many  modifications,  into  a light  bluish-white  tone,  the  dark 
shadows  becoming  brighter,  so  that  under  a negative  with 
out  half  tone  we  obtain  at  last  another  perfect  negative. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  is  best  conducted  with  an 
iodide  of  silver  film  prepared  upon  collodion  in  the  manner 
above  indicated. 

If  it  happens  that  when  the  picture  comes  out  of  the 
printing  frame  the  image  is  still  a weak  one,  and  the  film 
does  not  possess  the  full  depth  of  colour,  increased  vigour 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  print  intensified,  by  exposure  for 
some  time  in  full,  but  not  intense,  daylight.  The  continued 
action  of  the  light,  as  Becquerel  has  termed  a similar 
effect  upon  the  photographic  image,  cannot  be  considered 
by  any  means  a phenomenon  of  peculiar  importance,  as  it 
is  easily  explained  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  com- 
mencing action  of  light  upon  a sensitive  film.  That 
Becquerel’s  observations  have  a distinct  bearing  upon  this 
subject  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  a marked  continuous 
action  was  observed  upon  the  affected  portions  of  the  film 
when  weakened  sunlight  (through  rei  light)  was  thrown 
upon  the  plate,  while  the  unaffected  parts  were  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  attacked  ; the  image  became  fogged. 

By  fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  washing  with 
iodine-absorbent  substances,  these  pictures  are  pretty  well 
proof  against  light.  They  are  best  protected  by  varnishing. 
The  film  of  varnish  acts,  however,  merely  as  an  envelope 
which  prevents  the  further  separation  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  particles  by  means  of  the  light.  For  the  same 
reason,  iodide  of  silver  in  the  ordinary  iodide  of  silver 
collodion  film  is  less  susceptible  to  physical  change. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  iodide  of  silver  which  has 
been  acted  upon  mechanically  by  light,  as  also  unaltered 
iodide.  (To  be  continued.) 
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APPRENTICES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS' ASSISTANTS. 
—ARTISTIC  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir,— I believe  efficient  photographic  assistants,  such 
as  could  be  trusted  for  honesty  and  integrity,  might  be  obtained 
if  due  care  were  taken  and  enquiry  made  as  to  the  position  and 
ability  of  the  late  employers. 

The  number  of  photographers  is  “legion,”  and  it  is  quite 
observable  that  many  heads  of  establishments  would  have  done 
well  to  pass  through  a terra  of  apprenticeship  before  taking  a 
position  for  which  they  are  unqualified.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
a boy  such  as  Mr.  Welch  states,  no  better  than  a city  Arab, 
taken  by  such  an  employer,  and  passing  through  a mechanical 
process  (such  as  might  prove  sufficient  training  for  an  organ 
grinder)  after  a few  months,  or  perhaps  years,  should  pass  him- 
self (perhaps  unconscious  to  tie  contrary)  as  an  efficient  assis- 
tant. And  yet  I have  seen  boys  who,  having  been  first 
employed  about  the  most  menial  work,  and  advanced  step  by 
step,  would  do  credit  to  themselves  and  employers,  either  in  the 
dark  room  or  the  printing  department. 

I believe  no  talented  photographer  would  advance  a boy 
unless  he  saw  that  the  necessary  ability  as  to  taste,  &c.,  were 
possessed  by  him. 

I have  made  it  an  especial  duty,  in  the  houses  where  I had 
the  superintendence,  and  where  lads  have  been  engaged,  to 
carefully  explain  work  as  it  was  done,  giving  the  why  and  the 
wherefore ; and  have  seen  the  boys  remain  for  years  in  one 
establishment,  and  afterwards  take  respectable  situations,  giving 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Discipline,  combined  with  kindness,  on  the  part  of  principals 
of  photographic  establishments,  would  have  the  effect  of  the 
retention  and  faithful  services  of  many  lads.  A case  as  example. 
Some  years  ago  a poor  lad  addressed  me  in  the  street  of  a sea- 
port town,  asking  me  if  we  had  an  opening  for  a boy  at  the 
establishment  I then  managed.  After  consultation  with  my 
principal,  an  opening  was  made,  and  I set  the  lad  to  work. 
Many  times  I thought  I should  have  to  give  up  teaching  him, 
on  account  of  his  awkwardness  ; but  eventually,  with  a great 
deal  of  trouble,  I taught  him  to  mount  prints,  &c.,  and  after 
two  years’  drill  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  usefulness 
fully  repaying  his  employer.  I also  received  my  reward,  upon 
my  removal  to  another  sphere  of  labour,  in  the  hearty  “ May 
God  bless  you  1” — which  earnest  wish  of  his  has  seemed  to 
follow  me  over  since.  I believe  did  photographers  generally 
act  in  this  way,  encouraging  lads  as  they  advanced,  and 
remunerating  them  accordingly,  very  few  would  have  to  adver- 
tise for  assistants,  or  stand  the  risk  of  getting  such  an 
unprincipled  pretender  as  Mr.  Welch  did.  I am  no  believer  in 
caste  ; many  a lad,  though  but  an  errand  boy  at  first,  may 
possess  a mind  which,  under  proper  cultivation  of  our  beautiful 
art,  would  enable  him  to  rise  to  the  highest  position  among 
photographers.  Abundant  cases  might  be  given  of  men  born 
in  higher  position,  and  with  tho  means  to  commence  with, 
whose  silver  spoon  gradually  faded  or  melted  from  their  mouths ; 
and,  on  the  other  baud,  many  who  have  been  taken  from  the 
rough  quarry  of  humanity  have,  by  industry  and  study  of  their 
art,  made  their  way  to  independency,  and  are  now  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  their  honest  labour. 

By  all  means  let  photographers  receive  boys  only  as  appren- 
tices ; they  could  then  train  them  to  the  work,  and  would  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  constant  search  after  suitable  assist- 
ants. 

A word  on  Fritz  Luckhardt’s  method  of  masking  to  obtain 
pictorial  effect.  Tresses  are  generally  used  now  by  printers 
which  hold  only  the  negative,  without  a glass,  in  the  press.  A 
negative  touched,  therefore,  as  recommended,  and  placed  in  such 
a press,  would  in  wet  weather  be  labour  in  vain,  for  the  least 
shower  overtaking  the  printer  before  lie  could  collect  his  presses 
under  shelter,  the  work  of  hours  would  be  destroyed.  Also  the 
negative  would  have  to  be  printed  in  the  shade,  or  continually 
turned  round  (especially  this  time  of  the  year),  to  evade  the 
outlines  of  the  touching  on  the  proof.  I find  the  best  plan  is 
to  keep  a small  coudensor  at  hand,  and  if  any  drapery,  &c., 
requires  to  be  accelerated,  I allow  the  sunlight  to  fall  through 
the  condenser  on  such  part  for  a few  seconds,  and  by  this  means 
have  the  printing  under  perfect  control. 

Apologising  for  tho  space  taken  up,  I beg  to  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  J.  Schmidt. 
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make  a difference  in  their  working  that  will  be  very 
apparent.  They  should  not  be  neglected,  however,  stormy 
day  or  not,  till  they  get  so  dusty  as  to  interfere  with  their 
working.  After  the  lenses,  have  a general  clearing  up  of 
the  room.  With  a wet  cloth  or  sponge  wipe  every  place 
where  dust  may  lodge,  clear  off  every  shelf,  table,  or 
corner  where  rubbish  may  collect,  and  put  everything 
necessary  in  its  proper  place,  and  those  that  are  not  needed 
here,  find  a place  for  somewhere  else.  Occupied  in  this 
way,  the  stormy  day  proves  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
and  profitable  of  all  the  week.” 


SOME  FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  COLLODIO- 
BROM1DE  PROCESS. 

DY  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY. 

The  interesting  leader  by  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic 
News  in  last  week’s  issue  induces  me  to  offer  these 
further  remarks  on  the  collodio-bromide  process. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  what  are 
the  differences  between  what  we  may  now  consider  the 
three  formulas  for  working  the  process,  with  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  proposal  to  acidify  the  collodion  with  aqua  reyia. 
His  original  formula  was  published  on  the  1st  April,  1870, 
and  his  second  formula,  a great  improvement  on  the  other, 
on  the  30th  December  in  the  same  year.  The  proportions 
of  bromide  and  silver  in  these  two  formula;  stand  as 
follows : In  the  first,  6 grains  of  bromide  to  8 grains  of 
silver ; and  in  the  second,  0 grains  of  bromide  to  10  of 
silver  ; whereas  in  my  process  1 use  6 (or  even  fewer)  grains 
of  bromide  to  Hi  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Now  the  great  sensitiveness  which  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  collodio-bromide  as  I work  it  is  solely  due  to  this 
saturation  of  the  collodion  with  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  exquisite  softness  and  detail  that  is  obtained  in  the 
negatives  is  equal  to  what  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  wet 
process. 

In  the  Editor's  leader  of  last  week,  he  intimates  that  1 
consider  the  brown  tint  of  negatives  prepared  with  in- 
sufficient free  nitrate  to  be  a certain  indication  of  imperfect 
conditions ; but  I wish  to  make  it  clear  that  1 do  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  a sign  of  imperfect  conditions 
in  the  working  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  : 1 only  say 
that  those  workers  who  are  obtaining  that  colour  of  nega- 
tive are  not  developing  the  process  in  its  perfect  stage  ; 
and  till  they  obtain  a negative  in  which  the  green  colour 
conferred  by  the  large  excess  of  free  nitrate  is  unmis- 
takable, they  have  no  idea  how  delicate,  sensitive,  and 
beautiful  a process  it  is.  Again,  I should  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  it  is  a sign  of  imperfect  conditions,  because  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  method  of  working  the  collodio-bromide 
process  with  an  excess  of  bromide  may  be  found  advan- 
tageous. For  instance,  in  copying  engravings,  where  the 
power  of  obtaining  hardness  is  an  advantage;  and  notably 
in  the  case  of  transparencies,  where  the  extreme  sensitive- 
ness conferred  by  the  great  excess  of  free  nitrate  is  not 
required,  and  is,  in  fact,  undesirable,  and  where  the  green 
colour  would  be  less  pretty  than  one  of  the  shades  of 
brown  obtained  when  bromide  is  in  excess.  In  fact,  for 
transparencies,  the  collodio-bromide  with  excess  of  bromide 
is  of  great  value,  because  any  colour,  from  a bright  orange 
to  a deep  rich  brown,  can  be  obtained  with  absolute 
certainty  by  varying  the  proportion  of  bromide,  and  using 
a standard  sensitizer  of  silver  of  from  10  to  12  grains  to 
the  ounce  ; but  as  the  process  worked  with  the  collodion 
saturated  with  an  excess  of  free  nitrate,  according  to  my 
method,  is  at  least  three  times  as  sensitive  as  the  other, 
and  gives  far  more  delicacy  of  detail  and  harmony  in  the 
picture,  it  is  obviously  the  process  to  be  use  1 by  any  one 
wishing  to  take  negatives. 

1 may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who  wish 
to  use  the  process  wet  do  not  require  to  put  any  preser- 
vative on  the  film  : the  sensitive  collodion  is  simply  poured 


on  the  glass,  washed,  as  soon  as  set,  either  in  a dish  or 
under  a tap,  till  the  water  runs  smoothly  off ; drained  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  exposed  at  once  in  the  camera,  giving 
the  same  exposure  as  to  a wet  collodion  plate,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  omission  of  a preservative  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  more  bromide  should  be  used  in  the  developer 
in  proportion  to  the  ammonia  than  when  the  plates  are 
used  dry.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  part  of  each 
of  the  solutions  mentioned  in  my  paper  will  be  about 
right. 

In  developing  the  dry  collodio-bromide  plates,  I think 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  soaked  well  (say  for  a 
couple  of  or  three  minutes)  in  the  plain  pyrogallic  solution 
before  addiug  the  bromide  aud  the  carbonate.  It  renders- 
the  film  more  permeable  to  the  developer,  and  the  deve- 
lopment is  more  rapidly  accomplished.  Where  extra 
sensitiveness  is  required,  it  is  advantageous  to  commence 
the  development  by  steeping  the  plates  in  a mixture  of 
methylated  alcohol  and  common  water  warmed  to  about 
120°,  and  then  developing  in  the  usual  way  ; or  this  may 
be  varied  by  steeping  the  plates  in  the  alcohol  and  water 
mixture  cold,  and  using  hot  water  to  mix  with  the  pyro- 
gallic acid  in  the  development. 

There  is  one  more  point  I wish  to  call  attention  to : 
this  process,  with  my  saturation  of  free  nitrate,  does  not 
give  a very  creamy  film,  and  it  is  wise  to  have  the  non- 
actinic  backing  of  some  considerable  density.  Should, 
however,  the  film  be  obviously  too  thin,  the  remedy  is  to 
thicken  the  plain  collodion,  and  not  in  any  way  to  alter 
the  proportions  of  bromide  and  silver.  Probably,  con- 
siderably less  ether  will  be  required  than  the  quantity 
proposed  by  me  in  my  article,  as  those  proportions  give 
me  a very  thin  collodion  for  use  with  large  plates,  and 
would  probably  be  somewhat  thin  for  plates  of  a small 
size. 

I am  now  making  a series  of  experiments  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  preservative  mixture,  and  of  which  I will 
forward  you  details. 


FLOATING,  PRINTING,  AND  TONING. 

BY  C.  E.  W. 

Printing  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  photography.  Yet  too  frequently  it  is  left  to  the  care 
of  inexperienced  hands,  and  even  boys  whose  love  for 
anything  but  the  art  above  mentioned,  and  who,  being  too 
young  to  understand  or  appreciate  it,  leave  the  prints  to 
take  care  of  themselves  while  they  attend  to  other  things. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  give  it  that  attention  that  it  re* 
quires.  Printing  cannot  be  too  carefully  watched,  seeing 
that  the  light  is  ever  changing,  and  that  a few  seconds  is 
sufficient  to  spoil  a batch  of  prints.  My  object  is  to  give 
a few  simple  hints  on  the  above-named  processes. 

Firstly.  Floating,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  but  a simple, 
process,  to  which  little  or  no  care  need  be  given  ; but  I 
venture  to  remind  you  that  this  is  a great  mistake.  In 
printing  a large  portrait,  and  on  examination,  you  find 
sundry  air-bubbles  across  the  face,  or  some  other  important 
part  of  the  photograph.  Is  it  not  then  you  regret  not 
having  taken  sufficient  care  in  floating  your  paper?  All 
these  may  be  obviated  by  paying  attention  to  the  following 
rule : That  your  silver  bath  is  the  right  strength,  pure, 
and  well  filtered ; floating  the  paper  no  longer  than  the 
giveu  time  (most  papers  require  from  three  and  a- half  to 
four  minutes) ; lastly,  by  holding  the  paper  by  the  two 
lower  corners,  sliding  it  carefully  over  the  side  of  the 
dish,  guiding  it  into  the  bath  with  the  right  hand,  you 
will,  by  so  doing,  get  rid  of  all  imperfections.  When 
your  bath  gets  discoloured,  a little  kaolin  will  rectify  that. 
When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  lay  it  between  the 
leaves  of  a book,  with  a weight  on  the  top,  ready  for 
printing. 

Secondly.  Printing  should  be  done  in  the  shade.  Should 
any  of  your  negatives  be  under-exposed,  I find  by  laying 
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very  careful  in  the  employment  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  : 
a dose  ot  0 25  gramme  was  sufficient  to  kill  medium-sized  dogs 
in  from  two  to  six  days.  Jaillard  himself  took  0-12  gramme, 
and  observed  with  small  doses  dangerous  symptoms.  Most  of 
the  organic  substances,  particularly  the  hydrates  of  carbon — 
such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  and  the  organic  acids — decompose  the 
chromic  acid  into  oxide  of  chrom.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  tartaric  acid,  which  Frederking  has  proposed  as  an  anti- 
dote against  poisoning  with  chromic  acid.  The  decomposition 
of  tartaric  acid,  unless  it  is  very  much  diluted,  takes  place  in 
about  one  and  a-half  minutes,  chromate  of  potash  and  carbonic 
acid  being  formed.  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  try  this  antidote 
on  living  beings.” 

Salts  of  Gold. — The  results  of  extended  researches  into  the 
properties  and  compounds  of  gold  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  of  Bordeaux.  He  states  that  chemically  pure  gold 
can  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  sponge  ; that  there  exists  a 
liquid  chloride  superior  to  the  per-ckloride,  and  that  salts  can 
be  made  from  tho  sub-oxides  and  binoxide.  He  succeeded  in 
making  a fluoride  of  gold,  from  which  he  prepared  fluorine  in 
the  form  of  a yellowish  gas  similar  to  chlorine.  The  prepara- 
tion of  spongy  gold  is  accomplished  by  saturating  a solution 
containing  ten  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  gold  with  pulverized 
carbonate  ot  potash,  and  for  each  equivalent  of  gold  salt  he 
adds  an  equivalent  of  a saturated  solution  of  the  same  carbonate. 
He  then  treats  the  filtered  liquid  with  live  equivalents  of  pul- 
verized oxalic  acid,  added  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and 
boils  the  liquid  for  ten  miuutes.  Tho  gold  is  reduced  to  a state 
of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  the  grains  agglomerate  and 
form  a spongy  mass  without  metallic  lustre,  bat  convertible  by 
the  hammer  iuto  solid  ingots.  Mr.  Pratt  also  claims  to  have 
prepared  the  carbonate  ot  gold. — English  Meehan  c . 
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J.  B. — It  is  possible,  with  skill  and  painstaking,  to  obtain  good 
results  in  studios  of  very  different  forms ; but  in  our  experience 
aud  observation  no  form  gives  so  much  trouble  in  obt  lining  good 
results  as  that  in  which  direct  front  light  constitutes  an  important 
element,  and  none  yields  gao  l results  with  so  much  uniformity 
and  so  little  trouble  as  the  ridge-roof  with  a principal  north  light. 
If  vou  can  buildin  any  faihion  and  have  an  uninterrupted  north 
light,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  iu  rccommen  ling  you  to  adopt 
the  ridge  roof  form.  The  following  proportions  for  a room  will 
be  found  useful: — About  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  long,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  wide,  eight  feet  at  the  oaves,  and  fourteen  feet  at 
the  ridge;  very  little  or  no  glass  iu  south  side;  none  in  either 
end ; six  feet  iit  each  end  of  north,  side,  and  roof  opaque,  the 
remainder  glass  coming  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  To  avoid 
the  direct  light  of  the  vertical  sun  in  summer,  the  ridge  may  be 
out  of  the  middle,  making  the  south  slope  of  the  roof  wider  than 
the  north.  Such  a room  will  permit  you  to  work  at  either  end, 
and  so  take  either  side  of  the  face  of  the  sitter.  A studio  with  a 
large  front  light,  an  1 side-light  such  as  you  mention,  might  be 
made  to  give  g > ,d  results,  but  would  require  const  aut  arrangement 
of  the  blinds  and  curtains,  unless  you  used  one  of  M.  Adam- 
S alomon’s  alcove  backgrounds. 

W.  W. — The  developer  you  quote  will  probably  contain  sufficient 
acid  aud  other  restraining  agents  for  summer  use.  2.  Tho  copper 
salt  and  the  sugar  will  not  interfere  with  each  other.  3.  We  have 
not  tried  it,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer  well. 

T L.  Howe. — The  address  of  Mr.  Grubb  is  Dublin.  Our  answer 
to  this  question,  unfortunately,  stood  over  last  week. 

F.  W.— Your  experience  has  been  unfortunate.  Has  it  arisen  from 
any  lack  of  care  or  patience.-'  We  cannot  speak  of  extended 
crsonal  experience;  but  general  reports  are  satisfactory.  The 
ifficulty  of  coatiug  plates  with  collodion  in  tho  open  air  is  common 
to  every  method  of  working  wet  collodion  in  the  field,  and  can 
only  bo  met  by  contrivance  to  suit  circumstances.  We  have  often 
found  the  shelter  of  a friendly  tree  serve  us  well  in  such  case,  or 
a house,  or  barn,  or  hedge;  or,  failing  these,  an  umbrella  may  be 
useful.  The  dark  slide  should  be  wiped  out  each  time.  In  using 
the  developing  tray  we  were  able  to  see  something  of  the  progress 
of  development,  especially  when  the  dark  cloth  is  thrown  over  the 
head  and  top  of  the  tray.  Tho  brass  screws  are  all,  or  should  bo, 
coated  with  varnish,  and  ought  not  to  cause  tho  developer  to 
decompose.  Have  you  followed  formula  carefully?  See  the 
opinion  of  another  gentleman  in  an  adjoining  column,  and  try 
again. 


Lieut.  Haslitt. — From  your  description  of  the  mishap  it  appears 
almost  certain  that  a leakage  must  have  occurred  in  the  well  bath 
of  the  apparatus ; but  surely  it  will  be  traceable.  If  there  is  no 
outward  sign  at  presont,  refill  with  water,  and  watch  for  the 
leakage.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  has  occurred  through  any 
defect  in  the  india-rubber,  unless  there  is  a definite  crack  or  rent. 
Possibly  some  joint  of  the  woodwork  may  have  parted.  If  you 
find  the  place,  a little  shellac  varnish  or  marine  glue  will  probably 
efficiently  repair  the  injury.  But  we  should  not  in  any  case 
counsel  the  keeping  of  the  silver  solution  in  the  bath  when  not  in 
use.  From  any  bath  of  that  character  of  construction  it  is  better 
to  restore  the  solution  to  a bottle  on  concluding  work.  Thanks  for 
your  statement  of  experience  with  the  apparatus,  which  is  inte- 
resting. 

A Constant  Subscriher. — By  the  term  “ skin  negatives,”  we 
presume  vou  mean  negatives  transferred  from  the  glass,  and 
supported  on  a film  of  collodion  or  gelatine.  There  arc  various 
modes  of  effecting  the  transfer,  all  of  which  we  have  described. 
The  details  are  too  long  to  repeat  in  this  column,  but  you  will  find 
various  methods  described  in  our  back  volumes  and  Year-Books. 
In  our  last  Y'ear-Booic  you  will  find  full  details  on  p.  62.  As  a 
rule,  the  negatives  are  better  not  varnished  for  the  purpose. 

Nine  Years’  Subscriber. — The  plates  simply  require  to  be  placed 
in  a dish  of  distilled  water  for  a few  moments  before  applying  the 
alkaline  developer.  For  large  plates  a greater  proportion  of  ether 
would  bo  added,  for  two  reasons ; first,  the  larger  the  plate  the 
more  fluid  the  collodion  should  be  to  run  easily  oyer  it  ; and 
second,  the  larger  the  surface  the  greater  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
The  address  of  Messrs  Ilopkin  and  Williams  is  New  Cavendish 
Street,  London. 

J.  Turnley. — The  use  of  a dilute  albumen  solution  as  a preliminary 
coating  for  the  collodion  plate  is  not  found  to  injure  tho  bath. 
It  is  probable  that  some  contamination  might  result  from  the  use 
of  a thick  coating  of  a albumen. 

E.  D.  S. — The  powdery  foggy  deposit  which  may  be  rubbed  off  the 
surface  with  cotton  wool  or  the  finger  is  generally  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  developer,  although  it  may  arise  from  other  causes. 
The  use  of  a newlv-mixed  developer  will  often  cause  it  when  other 
conditions  are  suitable.  The  same  developer  used  two  or  three 
days  after  mixture  will  give  plates  quite  free  from  it.  Some- 
times too  much  light  in  the  dark  room  will  cause  it ; some- 
times prolonged  development  will  cause  it ; sometimes  organic 
matter  will  cause  it;  very  often  impure  acetic  acid  will  eausc  it  ; 
some  samples  of  acetic  acid  contain  traces  of  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  generally  causes  this  kind  of  fog.  Fortunately,  this 
loose  fog  shows  very  little  after  varnishing,  and  interferes  little 
with  printing.  2.  Silver  stains  on  opal  glass  are  very  persistent. 
First  apply  a strong  tincture  of  iodine  and  rub  well  with  a strong 
solution  of  cyanide.  Or,  if  the  glass  have  a ground  or  “ smoothed 
surface,  place  a little  very  fine  emery  powder  on  the  stain,  place 
another  piece  of  glass  over  the  powder,  and  rub  with  a circular 
motion  until  the  stain  is  removed.  Mr.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  will 
supply  the  suitable  emery  powder  for  the  purpose  by  post. 

Tvi’O. — We  have  described  several  methods  of  transferring  collodion 
pictures  to  paper,  and  also  the  best  modes  of  producing  them  ; but 
the  details  occupy  too  much  space  to  permit  of  repetition  iu  this 
column.  You  will  find  an  article  on  the  best  mode  of  transferring 
in  the  News  for  August  6,  185!).  The  various  modes  describe  1 
for  producing  photo-crayons  are  suitable  for  securing  the  best 
pictures  for  this  work.  A two-grain  pyro  developer  containg  one 
grain  of  citric  acid  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  answers 
well. 

J.  W.  (Bristol). — The  exact  colour  of  the  background  for  collodion 
positives  is  somewhat  a matter  of  taste.  \\  e prefer  a tolerably 
dark  grey.  The  distemper  colour  already  npplied,  which  is  now 
peeling,  should  be  washed  off  before  applying  another  c siting. 
To  prevent  peeling,  use  the  mixture  of  whiting  and  lamp-black 
not  quite  so  thick,  and  add  a little  less  siz  • to  the  mixture. 
2.  About  forty  grains  of  gum-dammar  in  an  ounce  of  benzole  will 
make  a suitable  varnish. 

Nemo. — The  advertiser  is  in  London.  An  announcement  appears 
in  our  advertising  columns  with  further  particulars. 

Enquirer. — The  best  modern  book  on  the  practice  of  photography 
is  Dr.  Vogel’s  Hand-Book,  just  issued  in  America.  We  have 
recommended  our  publisher  to  write  for  a supply,  and  they  aro 
expected  very  shortly. 

Some  reviews  and  other  articles  in  type  are  compelled  to  stand  over 
for  lack  of  space. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Photographic  News  Office,  15,  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  aunual  convention  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  the  United  States,  just  held  at  Philadelphia, 
presents  an  illustration  of  esprit  de  corps  which  is  without 
parallel  amongst  photographers  in  any  part  of  the  Old 
World.  The  Association,  although  but  three  years  old, 
appears  to  have  acquired  a degree  of  vitality,  of  cohesion, 
and  of  importance  truly  surprising.  Hundreds  of  photo- 
graphers, from  cities  thousands  of  miles  apart,  gather 
together  to  discuss  the  questions  which  pertain  to  the 
well-being  and  progress  of  their  art  and  profession,  their 
meetings  extending  over  a week.  The  occasion  is  one 
which  manifestly  possesses  public  interest,  and  excites 
public  attention.  We  have  not  yet  received  any  official 
report,  but  we  have  before  us — for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony — the  re- 
ports, given  in  the  daily  press  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
meetings,  lectures,  and  exhibitions,  extending  over  nearly 
thirty  columns  of  the  different  papers.  Each  year's  meet- 
ing seems  to  indicate  unquestionable  progress  and  increased 
stability  in  the  Association.  We  have  before  stated  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Association  ; here  is  an  answer,  given 
by  the  President,  Abraham  Ilogardus,  in  the  course  of  his 
annual  address,  to  the  question,  What  has  the  Association 
so  far  effected? 

“ To  such  as  ignorantly  ask,  ‘ What  good  has  the  Asso- 
ciation done  ?’  I answer,  it  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
compare  our  work  with  each  other  ; it  has  made  the  most 
selfish  man  amongst  us  admit  that  others  could  do  good 
work  as  well  as  he ; it  has  created  a desire  in  every  mem- 
ber to  improve ; it  has,  through  its  members,  been  the 
means  of  crushing  some  of  the  most  outrageous  and  un- 
just patents  that  ever  burdened  a profession  ; it  has 
brought  us  in  closer  relations  with  the  photographers  of 
Europe ; it  has  given  a tone  of  dignity  to  the  profession, 
enabling  us  all  to  feel  proud  of  our  calling,  for  who  does 
not  remember  when  we  were  almost  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  craft?  At  this  live  gathering — this  splendid 
exhibition — who  is  not  proud  to  be  a member  of  the 
National  Photographers’  Association  of  the  United 
States?  It  has  made  us  all  study,  will  make  us  study 
more,  and  when  we  study  we  progress.” 

We  have  before  asked  the  question,  Is  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish any  such  confederacy  of  photographers  in  this 
country?  And,  if  possible,  is  it  desirable?  The  aim  of 
the  Association  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
any  of  our  societies,  although  it  includes  some  of  the  same 
objects.  English  photographic  societies  confine  themselves 
to  the  discussion  of  photography  as  science  and  art : the 
Association  does  this  also,  but  it  regards  the  science  and 
art  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  those  who  devote  them- 


selves to  the  profession  or  trade.  Questions  which  legiti- 
mately come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Association 
could  have  no  place  in  the  discussions  of  any  of  our 
societies.  The  consideration  of  prices  and  trade  usage, 
the  opposition  to  unfair  patents,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  relief,  the  discussion  of  a system  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  other  questions  interesting  to  photographers  as 
a community,  but  not  necessarily  touching  photography 
as  a science  or  art,  are  matters  which  come  under  the 
attention  of  the  Association,  but  which  our  societies  neces- 
sarily, from  their  constitution,  ignore.  That  some  means  of 
discussing  these  subjects  and  coming  to  a mutual  under- 
standing thereon  would  be  of  service  to  English  photo- 
graphers we  cannot  well  doubt,  but  we  must  confess  we 
scarcely  see  the  probability  of  such  an  organization  being 
formed.  Part  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  already 
effected  by  existing  societies.  Photography  as  art  and 
science  is  freely  discussed,  exhibitions  are  held,  and  a 
weekly  press  affords  the  readiest  possible  means  of  venti- 
lating subjects  of  every  form  of  interest  to  the  photo- 
graphic community,  and  hence  aii  association  with  the 
aims  we  have  mentioned,  although  in  many  respects  de- 
sirable, is  not  of  pressing  necessity.  Nevertheless,  the 
matter  is  one  well  worth  consideration.  Every  year  which 
passes,  rapidly  changes  the  aspect  of  photography  in  many 
respects.  It  is  steadily  passing  out  of  the  experimental 
stage  of  its  history  into  the  settled  condition  of  a recog- 
nized profession  or  trade,  and  new  phases  of  interest  re- 
quire fresh  conditions  and  fresh  arrangements.  We  shall 
keep  the  American  Association  aud  its  proceedings  before 
our  readers  from  time  to  time,  and  we  invite  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  readers  to  the  consideration  of  the  possibili- 
ies  such  proceedings  may  suggest. 


PERMANENCY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  question  of  permanency  in  reflation  to  photographs 
has  been  so  much  discussed,  and  the  sigma  of  non-perma- 
nency so  often  imputed,  that  a feeling  of  jealous  sensitive- 
ness has  arisen  in  the  breasts  of  many  lovers  of  ttie  art, 
which  renders  them  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  miscon- 
ception or  fallacious  notions  on  the  subject,  and  a degree 
of  bitterness  has  not  unfrequently  been  introduced  into  dis- 
cussions relating  thereto.  One  point  will,  however,  be  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,  namely,  that  in  all  comments  on  the 
subject  of  permanency,  the  term  should  be  propeily 
defined  and  properly  understood.  Permanency,  it  should 
be  remembered,  does  not  mean  indestructibility.  A thing 
is  permanent,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  which 
does  not,  from  internal  aud  inherent  causes,  decay  ; and  it 
■is  no  impeachment  of  its  permanency  if  it  be  not  proof 
against  the  action  of  destructive  agencies  to  which,  under 
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the  ordinary  ciicumstances  of  its  being,  it  would  never  be 
submitted.  An  impression  in  printers’  ink  from  an  en- 
graving is  a tolerably  permanent  thing,  but  it  might  be 
wiped  out  with  a piece  of  rag  dipped  in  turpentine.  A 
water  colour  drawing  or  an  ivory  miniature  might  be 
sponged  out  with  water.  A design  engraved  on  brass  or 
marble  might  be  removed  by  a strong  acid.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  destruction  is  no  impeachment  of  the  permanency 
of  the  impressions  or  designs.  It  appears  necessary  to  state 
these  truisms  because  misconceptions  on  the  subject  not 
unfrequently  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  not  long  since 
an  exultant  statement  appeared  iu  one  of  the  continental 
journals  pointing  out  tnat  the  “ permanent  ” impressions  of 
Herr  Albert  were  destroyed  when  sponged  with  water.  Wehave 
just  received  a letter  from  a correspondent  who  points  to  a 
similar  fact  in  relation  to  heliotype  prints,  and  although  no 
especially  unfair  comment  or  argument  is  entered  into,  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  letter  points  is  really  unfair.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Baby,  and  ‘ the  Art  in  its  Infancy.’ 

"Sir, — I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  nothing  there  delighted  me  more 
than  some  very  pleasing  printing  experiments — photographs, 
as  1 was  informed,  printed  in  permanent  ink.  Of  course 
I purchased  several  proofs  (they  are  sold  as  they  are  struck 
off  at  sixpence  each),  and  brought  the  same  down  into  the 
country,  where  I have  been  showing  them  to  admiring 
friends,  and  loudly  predicting  the  speedy  downfall  of  silver 
prints. 

“Now  here  comes  the  distressing  part  of  the  affair: 
for  whilst  we  were  discussing  the  many  advantages  accruing 
from  really  permanent  works  of  art,  baby,  who  tests  every- 
thing by  taste,  having  secured  a print  for  his  own  special 
eating,  astonished  the  circle  by  sucking  off  the  greater 
portion  of  a beautiful  figure  representing  ‘ Love,’  and  which 
now  simply  represents  a ‘ smudge.’  I send  you  the 
* smudge,'  and  any  explanation  you  can  offer  1 shall  receive 
with  thanks  and  in  unquestioning  faith,  merely  remarking 
that  the  treatment  which  reduced  the  heliotype  to  a 
‘smudge’  would  not  have  injured  an  ordinary  carte-de- 
visite. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  L.  0.  Knobbs.” 

The  “smudge”  enclosed  consists  of  two  emblematical 
figures,  lepreseuting  “ Love  ” and  “ Chastity.”  Love  is 
nearly  erased,  and  Chastity  is  sadly  besmirched  and 
gullied  ; but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  which  detracts  from 
the  permanency  of  the  prints  in  this  fact.  They  are 
printed  on  a faced  or  enamelled  paper,  the  surface  of  which, 
when  moistened,  is  easily  rubbed  up.  This  paper  is 
chosen  at  times  because  the  fine  surface  gives  additional 
delicacy  to  the  impressions.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  wise  to 
use  such  paper  ; but  if  the  prints  are  put  to  the  recognized 
use  of  such  pictures,  and  kept  with  the  ordinary  care 
accorded  to  a water  colour  drawing,  they  will  be  found 
absolutely  permanent.  Baby’s  test  of  sucking  is  not  quite 
the  touchstone  of  permanency.  Everything  must  be  tried  by 
its  legitimate  test,  and  subjected  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  required  to  remain  perfect.  By  the  use  of  fallacious 
tests  the  most  absurd  conclusions  may  be  attained.  An 
oil  painting  may  be  sponged  out  with  a little  benzole, 
which  would  not  iujure  the  most  imperfectly  produced 
photographic  print;  but  would  any  oue  claim  a greater 
permanency  for  the  latter  than  the  former  on  this  account? 
The  real  stigma  of  photography  has  been  the  non  perma- 
nency of  its  works  when  kept  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
suitable  to  their  purpose  and  character : change  and  decay 
from  inherent  causes,  not  from  outward  destructive  agencies, 
have  been  but  too  prevalent.  The  aim  of  those  who  love 
the  art  should  be  to  get  rid  of  this  stigma  by  every  means 
which  can  be  rendered  available.  The  character  for  perma- 
nency of  silver  prints  is  hardly  aided  by  any  imperfection  in 
the  quality  ot  prints  by  other  processes  claiming  perma- 
nency ; but  if  it  were  so,  this  imperfection  should  be  ascer- 


tained by  legitimate  tests  rather  than  their  failure  to  bear 
accidental  conditions  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
prints  should  be  applied. 


GUM,  GUM  AND  GALLIC  ACID,  AND  ALKALINE 
GUM  SOLUTIONS  FOR  DRY  ELATES. 


Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  favours  us  with  some 
interesting  details  of  the  results  of  an  experimental  batch 
of  plates  prepared  last  November  and  exposed  recently. 
They  were  prepared  with  a syrup  of  gum  and  sugar  alone, 
in  different  proportions  of  gum  and  sugar,  with  gallic 
acid,  and  of  gum  and  sugar  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 
In  reference  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Gordon  writes  to  us  that  the 
use  of  alkaline  gum,  which  some  photographers  seem  in- 
clined to  favour  at  present,  “ is  sure  to  bring  them  to 
grief.”  Mr.  Gordon  says : — 

“ From  innumerable  experiments  I have  made  with  dry 
plates,  I have  invariably  found  alkaline  development  to  be 
so  great  a leveller  that,  when  freshly  prepared,  they  can, 
with  almost  any  organifier  (by  careful  and  patient  deve- 
lopment), be  made  to  work  nearly  with  the  same  rapidity, 
the  principal  difference  being  in  the  time  occupied  by  the 
development,  and  iu  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  result- 
ing negative.  It  is  a better  plan,  and  one  which  I think 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  to  save  both  trouble  and 
disappointment,  not  to  expose  experimental  plates  when 
fresh,  but  to  keep  them  several  months  before  use. 

Having  for  some  time  past  adopted  this  plan,  I lately 
exposed  a batch  of  plates  prepared  last  November  as 
follows,  and  with  the  following  results,  which  may,  per- 
haps, interest  those  who  feel  inclined  to  use  alkaline  gum 
this  summer.  (Five  grains  of  white  sugar-caudy  were 
added  to  each  ounce  of  all  the  following  mixtures) : — 


No.  1. — Gum  

Water 

Gallic  acid 
No.  2. — Gum 

Water 

Gallic  acid 
No.  3. — Gum 

Water 

No.  4. — Gum 

Water 

No.  5. — Gum 

Water  . . 

Gallic  acid 
No.  6. — Gum 

Soda  (bicarbonate) 
Wafer  ... 


5 grains 
1 ounce 
3 grains 
20  grains 
1 ounce 
3 grains 
20  grains 
1 ounce 
40  grains 
1 ounce 
40  grains 
1 ounce 
3 grains 
40  graius 
3 grains 
1 ounce 


NB.— This  mixture  becomes  milky,  and  remains  so, 
throwing  down  a fine  white  precipitate. 

No.  7.— Gum  40  graius 

Water 1 ounce 

Liquor  ammonia  ...  ...  2 drops 

Remains  quite  bright,  but  darkens  in  colour. 

No.  1,  from  insufficiency  of  gum,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gallic  acid,  fogged. 

No.  2 remained  perfectly  bright. 

No.  3 very  slightly  fogged. 

No.  4 perfectly  bright,  and  a trace  more  sensitive  than 
No.  3. 


No.  5 equally  bright,  as  sensitive,  and  a little  more 
intense  than  plate  4. 

No.  6 one  mass  of  fog. 

No.  7 equally  bad. 

The  above  only  verifies  my  previous  experience  that  the 
preservation  of  the  plates  greatly  depends  on  the  amount 
of  gum  present  on  the  film.  Twenty  grains  of  gum  to 
the  ounce  requires  the  assistance  of  the  gallic  acid  to  en- 
sure keeping  qualities,  while  with  forty  grains  of  gum  you 
can,  if  you  like,  work  with  perfect  safety  without  it. 
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Alkaline  gum,  as  in  plates  G and  7,  will  not  do  after  long 
keeping. 

I may  also  add  that  I have  invariably  found  the  addition 
of  any  portion  of  tannin  with  the  gum  greatly  against  the 
adhesion  of  the  film,  even  when  using  a substratum ; and 
if,  to  obviate  this,  the  gum  be  finally  washed  off,  although 
the  result  with  freshly  prepared  plates  is  quite  as  perfect 
as  if  left  on,  keeping  qualities  are  sure  to  suffer  in  propor- 
portiou  to  the  amount  of  gum  so  removed. 

These  organifiers  were  used  with  a bromo-iodized  collo- 
dion, excited  with  usual  forty-grain  bath,  but  I see  no 
reason  why  their  action  should  not  be  more  or  less  the 
same  if  employed  with  collodio-bromide  plates. 

I should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  gone 
through  these  experiments,  and  if  so  with  what  result,  as 
there  appears  a singular  difficulty  in  getting  two  experi- 
mentalists in  matters  photographic  to  agree. 


Critinl  gtottcM. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  PRACTICE  AND  ART  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.  Trans- 
lated by  Edward  Moelling.  (Philadelphia  : Beuerman 
and  Wilson.) 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  hand- 
book of  photography  is  the  most  comprehensive,  practical, 
and  altogether  valuable  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
published  in  connection  with  the  art.  In  this  country, 
the  birth-place  of  photography,  and  the  country  par  excel- 
lence of  photographic  periodical  literature,  there  have  been 
few  books  of  any  pretension  to  comprehensive  or  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  art.  Excellent  elementary  manuals 
we  have  in  abundance,  but  no  complete  or  even  extensive 
works.  Ilardwich’s  “ Photographic  Chemistry,”  good  as 
it  is  in  many  respects,  is  of  little  value  as  a practical  guide. 
Sutton’s  “ Photographic  Dictionary,”  useful  as  a book  of 
reference,  makes  no  pretension  to  be  anything  more.  Lake 
Price’s  “ Photographic  Manipulation,”  a good  book  so  far 
as  it  goes,  deals  with  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  processes, 
and  nothing  more.  The  most  comprehensive  we  have  is, 
probably,  Hughes’s  shilling  manual ; but  such  a work  is 
limited  by  the  very  conditions  of  its  purpose  as  a cheap 
elementary  book.  In  Dr.  Vogel’s  book  the  aim  is  to  com- 
prehend tolerably  full  details  of  everything  which  can  inte- 
rest a photographer  in  relation  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  photography  both  as  a science  and  an  art.  The  work 
commences  with  a fully  illustrated  chapter  on  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  studios,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
sitter.  Next  the  tools  of  the  photographer  are  considered, 
and  a comparative  description  of  the  construction  and 
action  of  the  various  lenses  and  of  cameras  is  given.  The 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  collodion,  nitrate  baths, 
developers,  varnishes,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  negative,  follows.  This  is  succeeded 
by  admirably  clear  instructions  for  various  manipulations. 
Then  comes  a very  excellent  chapter  or  section  devoted  to 
“ the  care  of  apparatus  and  chemicals,”  which  is  full  of 
excellent  hints.  The  various  methods  of  printing  are 
treated  at  great  length,  and  succeeded  by  carbon  printing, 
development  printing,  collodio-chloride  printing,  camera 
printing  in  collodion  and  transfer,  printing  on  glass  and 
porcelain,  reproducing  negatives,  copying,  enlarging  by 
different  methods,  micro-photography,  stereoscopic  work, 
landscape  work,  reproductions,  &c.  A series  of  chapters 
on  photographic  art  and  composition,  with  copious  engraved 
illustrations,  follow,  and  the  work  concludes  with  an 
appendix  containing  instructions  for  lichtdruck  and  photo- 
relief printing,  chapters  on  reduction  of  residues,  on  other 
practical  subjects,  and  on  the  various  sources  of  error  pro- 
ducing defects.  The  work  throughout  is  singularly  clear 
and  explicit,  and  is  illustrated  with  something  like  two 
hundred  wood-engravings.  The  only  drawback  to  our 


pleasure  in  noticing  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  not  published  in  this  country ; but  we 
believe  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a supply,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  our  readers. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  MONMOUTH,  Illustrated  by  Photo- 
graphs. (Monmouth : R.  Waugh.) 

An  excellent  guide  through  some  lovely  scenes.  The  Wye 
scenery  is  well-known  to  be  of  great  beauty,  and  the 
historic  associations  are  full  of  interest.  Some  capital 
photographic  illustrations  by  Mr.  11.  Tudor  Williams  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  National  Exhibition. — New  Uses  of  Photography 

by  Government. 

J he  National  Exhibition. — The  third  annual  convention 
and  exhibition  of  the  National  Photographic  Association 
of  the  United  States  has  just  closed  in  our  city,  and  the 
whole  procedure  was  a grand  photographic  success.  The 
meetings  of  the  Association  were  characterized  by  harmony 
and  good  feeling,  and  a most  practical  turn  was  given  to 
them  by  the  constant  intervention  of  an  address,  a paper, 
or  a discussion  on  some  of  the  departments  of  picture 
making.  The  general  routine  business  of  the  Association 
would  be  transacted  for  (say)  an  hour,  and  then  the  rules 
would  be  suspended  to  give  way  to  some  one  who  was 
willing  and  ready  to  give  information  on  practical  sub- 
jects. Such  a plan  interested  all,  and  it  worked  admirably. 
Men  who  came  thousands  of  miles  to  be  present  in  order 
to  learn  something,  were  thus  gratified  and  repaid,  while 
those  nearer  at  home,  having  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  large  at  heart,  were  also  given  the  best  attention 
by  our  worthy  and  beloved  president,  Bogardus.  As  I 
shall  send  you  an  early  copy  of  the  proceedings,  you  will 
have  opportunity  to  present  as  much  of  the  same  to  your 
readers  as  you  may  see  best.  The  meetings  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  photographers  together  from  all  parts  of 
this  vast  country,  and  including  the  dominions  of  your 
beloved  Queen,  is  a grand  affair,  and  one  does  not  wrong 
greatly  in  calling  it  a “ jubilee.” 

Five  years  ago,  if  a photographer  found  some  little 
“dodge ’’that  appeared  advantageous  to  him,  he  would 
forthwith  put  his  gallery  in  charge  of  an  assistant,  and 
proceed  to  travel  about  among  the  craft  and  “ peddle  out  ” 
his  secrets  for  exorbitant  sums.  This  is  now  all  broken 
up,  and  now  we  see  our  Bogarduses,  our  Blacks,  our  Kents, 
our  Bakers,  and  others,  standing  up  in  tho  meetings  of 
our  Association,  and  giving  freely  of  their  stores,  so  that 
all'  who  will  may  learn  from  them.  In  this  country  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  a “ day  of  jubilee,”  and  so  we  call  it. 
An  annual  recurrence  is  doing  a wonderful  amount  of 
good,  which  is  plainly  visible  in  the  quality  of  work  dis- 
played at  the  exhibition  just  closed.  There  are  hundreds 
more  good  photographers  in  the  laud  than  there  were  a 
year  ago,  and  those  who  were  good  a year  ago  are  now 
better,  as  the  careful  observer  will  see  by  examining  their 
productions.  More  care  is  exercised  and  pains  taken 
to  secure  pictorial  effect.  The  light,  the  backgrounds, 
the  figure,  are  all  more  studiously  managed,  and  the 
resulting  effects  you  can  readily  imagine.  The  average 
character  of  the  work  exhibited  was  first-class,  and  1 am 
now  willing  to  say  that  American  photography  in  the 
line  of  portraiture  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  This  I 
could  not  claim  two  years  ago.  At  our  Boston  Exhibition 
in  18G9,  some  cabinet  photographs  were  exhibited  by  two 
foreign  artists  that  made  some  of  our  earnest  photo- 
graphers sick  with  envy.  Those  same  pictures  were  hung 
in  our  late  exhibition.  Compared  with  the  work  now 
made  by  our  best  artists  they  are  as  flat  and  expressionless 
as  our  work  wa3  compared  with  them  two  years  ago. 
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They  are  the  best  evidence  to  me  of  how  rapidly  American 
photographers  have  advanced,  overcoming  all  difficulties, 
ferreting  out  all  the  little  secrets  and  appliances,  and 
producing  work  equal  to  the  best.  Congratulate  us ! 

The  foreign  display,  although  not  very  large,  was  varied 
and  interesting ; I greatly  regretted  not  seeing  more  from 
England.  Our  live,  enterprising,  and  excellent  friends, 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  were  well  represented,  of 
course ; they  always  are.  The  marine  view's  and  their 
compositions  attracted  very  great  attention,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  every  one.  They  have  no  rivals  in  this  country, 
and  their  productions  are  always  fresh  to  us.  Long  may 
they  live  to  uphold  the  fame  of  our  beloved  art.  One  pic- 
ture only  was  sent  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  namely,  his  “ Stolen 
Moments ; ” it  is,  as  you  know,  an  exquisite  little  gem, 
full  of  feeling,  and  showing  great  patience  in  its  produc- 
tion. Such  men  as  Mr.  Hubbard  are  doing  much  to  break 
down  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  photography  as  an 
art.  Mr.  Diston  also  sent  five  or  six  of  his  little  composi- 
tions, and  they  also  attracted  a great  deal  of  notice  and 
admiration ; they  are  capital.  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs 
exhibited  some  Salomon  style  of  pictures,  which  are  very 
fine  in  pose,  lighting,  and  general  manipulation,  twro  or 
three  of  them  being  particularly  fine.  I must  not  forget 
the  picture  of  Brighton  Church,  by  Messrs,  W.  W.  Law 
and  Son  ; it  interested  many  here,  and  that  aside  from  its 
being  a good  picture.  I regret  that  we  did  not  hear  from 
more  of  your  co-w'orkers  in  Englaud ; I hope  another  year 
that  they  will  not  be  so  backward.  I would  like  to  see 
more  affiliation  between  the  photographers  of  your  country 
and  mine,  for  I believe  it  w'ould  be  productive  of  good  all 
around. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  disappointment  over  your  not 
being  present  with  us  during  our  week  of  jubilee.  I had 
led  a number  to  expect  you,  and  I can  only  add  that  they 
were  much  disappointed,  and  that  you  do  not  know  how 
much  you  have  lost.  Try  to  break  aw'ay  from  the  News 
next  year,  and  meet  us  in  St.  Louis,  to  which  place  we  have 
adjourned  until  1872.  A standing  welcome  awaits  you. 

New  Uses  of  Photography  by  Government. — Photography  is 
used  by  our  Government  in  two  or  three  novel  yet  useful 
w'ays,  which  I must  tell  you  of.  A good  deal  of  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Pension  Bureau,  on  account  of 
frauds  perpetrated  by  dishonest  applicants  for  pensions. 
For  example,  a party  would  receive  his  claims  at  the 
General  Office  at  Washington,  and  then  quickly  apply 
again  at  some  agency  in  the  larger  cities,  very  often  with 
success.  Now  his  “ little  game  ” is  blocked.  Each  day 
the  pages  of  the  receipt  books  at  all  the  offices  are  photo- 
graphed, and  copies  transmitted  to  each  office ; then, 
when  the  defrauder  presents  his  second  claim,  photography 
confronts  him  with  his  own  signature,  and  the  Government 
is  secured. 

Another  use  is  made  of  photography  by  the  Customs 
Department.  When  goods  arrive  from  abroad  in  New 
York  for  merchants  in  other  cities,  they  are  placed  in 
bonded  railway  cars,  and  locked  with  the  “ photographic 
lock”  of  the  Customs  House.  The  lock  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  padlock,  which  is  provided  with  an 
arrangement  by  which  a small  piece  of  glass  an  inch  square 
is  passed  over  the  key-hole,  and  held  in  place  by  a small 
spring,  which  cannot  be  reached  without  breaking  the 
glass  itself.  By  no  possible  exercise  of  ingenuity  can  the 
lock  be  picked  or  opened  without  breaking  this  piece  of 
glass.  Here  comes  in  the  value  of  photography.  A large 
sheet  of  glass,  red  on  one  side,  is  prepared  in  New  York, 
by  marking  it  off  into  squares  of  the  proper  size.  On  each 
square  is  marked  a number  in  figures  and  irregular  spots 
in  red,  the  rest  of  the  red  surface  being  cut  away  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  One  of  these  sheets  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. The  Government  photographer  receives  them  at 
Washington,  and  makes  three  photographs  of  them,  which 
give  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  figures  and  spots  on  the 
glass,  and  then  both  glass  and  photographs  are  cut  into 


small  squares  corresponding  to  each  other,  and  packed  in 
boxes,  each  square  of  glass  having  with  it  three  copies  on 
paper.  These  are  forwarded  to  the  officers  who  will  use 
them.  The  officer  at  New  York,  for  instance,  whose  duty 
it  is,  locks  the  doors  of  the  car  containing  bonded  goods, 
places  the  glass  square  over  the  key-hole,  and  forwards 
the  photograph  of  the  same  to  the  officer  at  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  goods.  If,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  car,  the  lock  has  been  disturbed,  the 
inspector  is  at  once  aware  of  it,  and  the  company  trans- 
porting is  liable  in  bonds  required  previously.  This  is  an 
ingenious  and  practical  application  of  photography  to  the 
mechanical  arts,  aud  suggests  numerous  other  applications 
of  the  art  to  the  safe  keeping  of  valuables,  and  even  the 
detection  of  crime,  in  interference  with  property,  when 
the  progress  made  shall  have  rendered  automatic  photo- 
graphy practical,  which  is  already  possible.  The  photo- 
grapher for  the  Treasury  Department  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  the  seals  for  the  new  locks,  to  be  used  by  that 
department  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  in  bond, 
and  in  such  other  cases  where  the  protection  they  afford 
will  be  necessary.  I will  try  to  forward  you  one  soon. 
Thus  photography  is  winning  its  way,  and  daily  growing 
more  aud  more  indispensable. 

I had  several  other  matters  to  tell  you  of,  but  must 
defer  them  until  my  next. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  June  loth,  1871.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 
(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

June  27th,  1871. 

Copenhagen  in  forty-eight  hours  from  Loudon  is  certainly 
quick  travelling,  even  in  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  ; 
and  when  I,  moreover,  tell  you  that  for  the  two  days  the 
journey  has  lasted  I have  slept  comfortably  between  the 
sheets  each  night,  for  at  least  half  a-dozen  hours,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  the  voyage  is  made  at  the  cost  of  exceeding 
fatigue  aud  exertion.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  that  I was  strolling  about  the  city, 
just  as  business  was  commencing,  and  purchased  a morning 
paper  and  a box  of  fusees  at  the  corner  of  the  bauk,  and 
now  I am  sitting  under  the  shadow  almost  of  the  Round 
Tower  of  Copenhagen,  of  wh>ch  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
makes  mention  in  his  delightful  fairy  tales.  Who  has  not 
read  the  story  of  “ The  Ugly  Duck,”  or  “The  Tinder-box,” 
or  the  other  wonderful  tales  with  which  the  prince  of  story- 
tellers has  for  the  past  fifty  years  interested  children,  both 
young  and  old,  not  only  of  his  native  country,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  ? If  anythiug  lends  romance  to  the 
Danish  capital,  it  is  the  fact  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
great  Danish  poet,  for  somehow  the  town  itself  seems  in- 
vested with  the  imaginary  scenes  we  have  read  about,  and 
one  can  point  to  the  actual  spots  and  localities  where  all 
the  strange  events  happened.  The  prison  in  which  the 
poor  soldier  (in  the  “ Tinder  box  ”)  was  confined,  and  where 
he  was  visited  by  the  dog  that  had  eyes  as  large  as  the 
Round  Tower  of  Copenhagen  ; the  palace  or  abode  of  the 
beautiful  princess  (whom  the  soldier,  of  course,  afterwards 
married);  these,  and  many  other  things,  may,  be  identified, 
and  afford,  of  course,  undeniable  proof  of  the  truth  of  Auder- 
son’s  fictions. 

But  1 must  return  to  more  practical  matters.  To  those 
interested  in  a trip  to  Denmark  or  Norway,  and  who  do  not 
love  the  sea  to  that  theoretical  extent  participated  in  by  all 
true  Britons,  I would  say,  go  round  by  Osteud,  Cologne,  and 
Altona,  and,  with  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  sovereign  or 
so,  it  is  possible  to  reach  Copenhagen  in  a couple  of  days 
without  trouble.  Sleep  the  first  night  at  Cologne,  and  the 
next  night  in  crossing  from  Kiel  to  Zeeland,  for  there  are 
capital  berths  on  board  the  mail  steamer,  and  the  Great  and 
Little  Belts  being  pretty  well  laud-locked,  there  is  little 
chance  of  a rough  passage  across.  My  way  to  Norway  may 
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be  pursued  cither  by  taking  steamer  to  Christiana  direct, 
or  by  passing  over  to  the  Continent  again  at  Malmoe,  and 
travelling  by  rail  on  the  way  to  Stockholm,  near  which  city 
there  is  a junction  for  Christiana.  The  railway  to  the  latter 
town  was  opened  but  a fortnight  since,  so  we  arrive  just 
time  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  new  route. 

Our  way  to  Copenhagen  led  right  across  Zeeland,  the 
principal  island  of  Denmark,  and  a good  idea  could,  there- 
fore, be  formed  of  the  natuie  of  the  country.  The  verdant 
meadows  and  fresh  green  foliage  remind  one  much  of 
English  scenery,  or  more  particularly,  perhaps,  of  Irish 
landscape,  and  are  an  agreeable  variation  after  the  mono- 
tonous continental  panoramas  through  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  here.  The  climate  is  evidently  more  backward 
than  our  own,  for  bright  yellow  laburnum  blossoms,  together 
with  clusters  of  red  may,  are  seen  frequently  on  the  road- 
side, and  the  grass  in  the  meadows  is  as  yet  scarcely  suit- 
able for  haymaking.  The  country  is  very  Hat,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  existence  of  numerous  beech  forests 
scattered  at  intervals  over  the  island,  and  picturesque  lakes 
and  tarns,  the  country  would  be  far  from  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  This,  perhaps,  I feel  all  the  more  as  I am  keeping 
my  eyes  op  n for  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera,  which 
will  serve  hereafter  as  some  reminiscence  of  my  tour. 

I do  not  know  whether  I shall  bore  your  readers  if  I 
proceed  to  describe  my  little  outfit  as  a travelling  photo- 
grapher, for  I am  but  an  inexperienced  landscape  operator, 
and  my  arrangements,  therefore,  while  new  to  myself,  very 
probably  possess  little  of  novelty  to  some  of  my  brother 
workers.  I should  mention,  by  the  way,  that  my  photo- 
graphic labours  are  of  a purely  amateur  nature,  and  in 
every  way  subservient  to  my  chief  object,  that  of  travelling 
on  foot  through  some  of  the  prettier  spots  of  Norway.  The 
baggage  of  myself  and  fellow  travellers  is,  therefore, 
strictly  limited  to  what  we  can  personally  carry  with 
comfort,  and  under  these  circumstances  a photographic 
outfit  of  any  notable  dimensions  it  would  be  impossible  to 
transport.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  jealously  cutting  down 
every  superfluous  ounce  that  the  matter  was  rendered  in  any 
way  practicable,  and  1 may  safely  state  that  the  total  weight 
of  my  camera,  lens,  dark  slides,  and  dry  plates  (upwards  of 
three  dozen),  including  cases  and  packing,  is  certainly  under 
six  pounds;  and  as  this  will  be  carried  by  three  persons, 
and  distributed  in  belts,  &c.,  over  the  body,  I do  not  think 
the  extra  weight  will  be  felt  appreciably,  even  when  it 
comes  to  severe  marching.  Other  instruments,  such  as  a 
pocket  barometer,  compass,  tools,  &c.,  are  in  our  possession, 
but  these  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  photography, 
and  do  not,  moreover,  weigh  in  all  a quarter  of  a pound. 

My  camera  is  a quarter-plate  instrument  of  Meagher’s, 
made  specially  light  and  compact  lor  the  purpose,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  dark  slides,  each  of  which  contains  a couple 
of  plates.  As  a proof  of  the  zephyr-like  character  of  this 
apparatus  I may  mention  that  the  whole  of  it  weighs  but 
twenty  ounces,  and  is  carried  in  a leather  case  which  may 
be  slung  over  the  shoulder  like  an  opera  glass.  My  lens  is 
Dallmeyer’s  Iaa  wide-angle  instrument,  which  fits  my 
waistcoat  pocket  exactly,  and  of  the  pretence  of  which  I am 
scarcely  conscious ; and  of  my  barometer,  which  is  but  a 
trifle  larger,  I may  say  the  same.  As  regards  the  transport 
of  dry  plates,  that  is  a problem,  as  we  all  kuow,  very  diffi- 
cult to  »«lve,  and  I only  trust  I may  have  got. over  it  suc- 
cessfully. Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon,  I employed  a method  of  packing  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  often  adopted  with  good  effect.  Along  the 
margin  of  a piece  of  silk  ribbon  about  half  an  inch  in 
bieadth,  and  the  length  of  the  plate,  are  pasted  two  narrow 
strips  of  cardboard,  which  leave  between  them  a width  of 
uncovered  silk  material.  In  this  way  a kind  of  hinge  is 
formed  whirh,  when  placed  round  the  top  ar.d  bottom  edges 
of  each  plate,  or,  rather,  every  other  plate,  prevents  the 
surfaces  from  touching.  My  plates  are  packed  in  fours,  in 
yellow  paper,  fastened  by  rubber  rings,  the  packets  being, 
moreover,  enveloped  in  a double  layer  of  tinfoil  and  brown 


paper.  Two  small  tin  boxes  enveloped  in  ltather,  and 
bearing  some  resemblanre  to  a cartouche  box,  receive  the 
plates,  the  boxes  being  slipped  through  a leathern  belt,  aud 
thus  carried  in  a firm  and  steady  manner.  I have  relied 
principally  upon  the  twofold  envelope  of  tinfoil  to  exclude 
damp,  and  trust  my  confidence  in  this  material  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

As  regards  dry  plates,  my  stock  consists  of  twenty  Liver- 
pool dry  plates,  in  the  virtue  of  which  I have  implicit  faith, 
aud  some  dozeu  of  collodio-bromides  hastily  prepared  after 
the  perusal  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  excellent  paper  on  the 
subject.  I say  hastily,  because  the  wnole  batch  was  finished 
only  on  the  afternoon  prior  to  my  departure,  and  as  the 
test  plates  then  tried  gave  great  satisfaction,  I did  not  hesi- 
tate to  complete  my  stock  with  sensitive  films  of  this  kind. 
I hope  to  make  my  first  exposure  to-morrow  morning,  with 
the  Town  Hall  for  my  model,  and  am  only  mistrustful  upon 
the  subject  of  the  weather,  which  just  now  is  very  miserable. 

As  regards  professional  photography  in  Copenhagen, 
there  is  very  little  to  tell.  Not  one  single  example  of  land- 
scape or  architectural  photography  of  a local  nature  have  I 
seen  during  the  whole  of  my  wanderings,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  portraitists  of  middling  capacity, 
there  are  few  worthy  representatives  of  the  art.  Peterson, 
the  royal  photographer,  is  the  great  man,  and  shows  some 
very  good  work  ; but  Hansen  appears  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful artist  in  the  town.  Some  very  fine  cabinet  pictures  and 
groups  of  the  royal  family  of  Denmark  and  of  our  Princess 
of  'Wales  are  exceedingly  creditable,  and  exhibit  talent 
which  might  readily  be  improved  and  cultivated  if  demands 
upon  photographers  were  more  abundant.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Copenhagen,  although  the  capital  of  a power  of  some 
rank,  is  but  a town  of  little  pretension,  and  cannot  even 
manage  to  keep  a theatre  going  all  the  year  round.  Con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  some  half-a-dozen  islands  and  the  fag 
end  of  a continental  promontory,  it  lacks  that  cohesion 
which  seems  necessary  to  the  development  of  great  and  im- 
portant cities. 

• 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  H.  KENT  * 

j I have,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  worthy 
1 president,  prepared  this  brief  paper  as  the  very  small  mite 
I am  able  to  contribute  to  the  large  quantity  of  matter 
furnished  by  wiser  and  more  experienced  heads. 

During  the  five  years  that  1 have  been  engaged  in  photo- 
graphy I have  learned  a few  things — perhaps  a few  that 
have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  you — and  you  may  be 
interested  in  listening  to  these  trifles. 

Many  of  you  are  veterans  in  the  picture  business,  vour 
; efforts  dating  back  to  the  time  when  real  shadow  pictures 
were  first  produced  in  the  shape  of  the  old  Daguerreotype, 
j Doubtless  some  of  you,  too,  built  your  own  apparatus, 
camera  and  all,  and  have  kept  pace  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  picture  making  up  to  the  present  time.  To  such 
of  you,  what  one  daresay  who  has  so  recently  been  initiated 
must  seem  of  small  account.  It  would,  indeed,  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  attempt  to  instruct  any  of  you  in  the 
matter  of  managing  the  chemistry  or  mechanical  details  of 
your  business.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  part  of 
photography  is  and  has  always  been  in  advance  of  tho 
artistic,  and  that  photographers  generally,  when  they  have 
made  a clean,  sharp,  and  well-defined  negative,  have  been 
satisfied  to  let  the  customer  go,  providing  he  made  no  objec- 
tion to  the  picture  and  was  willing  to  take  it. 

Now,  while  clearness  and  good  definition  are  things  of 
great  importance,  and  go  far  towards  making  up  the  pic- 
ture, they  are  only  the  means  of  producing  it,  aud  not  the 
picture  itself.  That  should  be  something  superior  and 
beyond  this,  even  as  the  artist,  while  he  labours  at  his 
canvas,  has  more  regard  to  the  artistic  effect  than  the 
smoothness  with  which  he  lays  on  his  colours.  The  pose, 
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the  lighting,  the  expression,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the 
libeness  are  the  all-important  things  to  be  considered  and 
attended  to,  while  the  photography  is  only  the  adjunct  and 
means  by  which  the  result  is  attained.  A likeness  should 
be  something  more  than  a mere  map  or  diagram  of  the  face, 
and  while  in  some  cases  the  public  are  quite  satisfied  with 
such  results,  we  should  be  unwilling,  even  if  our  customers 
are  pleased  and  willing  to  pay  their  money,  to  give  them 
any  but  such  work  as  will  not  only  prove  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  be  a credit  to  ourselves,  and  thus  a source  of 
future  revenue. 

It  is  also  true,  if  we  studied  only  our  pecuniary  advantages, 
we  should  find  it  greatly  to  our  profit  to  always  secure  the 
very  best  thing  that  can  be  made,  even  if  at  the  time  it 
seems  at  a loss.  Remembering  that  each  card  sent  out  is  an 
advertisement  for  good  or  evil,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
public  will  learn  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and 
that  which  is  bad,  we  shall  find  the  extra  pains  taken 
a good  investment.  I think  photographers  too  apt  to 
underrate  the  ability  of  the  people  to  judge  of  their  work. 
We  know  that  those  who  have  succeeded  best  in  business 
are  the  ones  most  deserving  of  success  from  having  brought 
the  greatest  amount  of  energy  and  skill  into  requisition  in 
making  a superior  class  of  work,  and  that  the  public  are 
not  slow  in  finding  out  where  they  will  secure  the  best 
results,  and  manifesting  a willingness  to  pay  a fair  price  for 
the  same.  I can  hardly  think  there  are  any  belonging  to 
our  Association  who  would  degrade  the  business  by  putting 
the  price  down  to  about  nothing  because  a competitor  has 
done  so.  Persons  who  do  this  are  those  who  would  care  too 
little  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  to  be  interested  in  our 
society  : so  I doubt  if  we  have  any  of  that  class  among  us  ; 
and  though  we  must  meet  them  in  one  way  or  another,  let 
us  never  do  it  on  their  own  ground.  Rather,  when  they 
go  down,  let  us  go  up,  and  as  we  advance  the  price  let  us 
also  advance  the  standard  of  our  work,  never  making  a 
picture  for  less  than  we  can  afford,  and  do  our  best  on  it. 
Better  do  half  the  business  at  double  the  price,  thus  giving 
ourselves  less  labour,  fewer  vexatious,  and  more  profit. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  man  who  does  cheap,  poor 
work  will  succeed,  while  he  who  does  a superior  kind  shall 
fail,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  one  can  take  more  pains 
than  will  be  to  his  advantage  in  the  end.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  the  best  negatives  are  those  from 
which  the  profits  are  derived,  while  from  the  poor  ones 
nothing  is  made,  at  least  in  duplicate  orders,  unless  the 
subject  has  chanced  to  go  where  photographs  are  never 
taken.  Then  let  me  repeat  that  we  should  always  endeavour 
to  elevate  the  art  to  that  dignity  and  importance  which  it 
deserves,  and  demand  for  our  labours  such  compensation  as 
will  enable  us  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  in  all  cases.  Of 
course  there  will  be  degrees  of  excellence  and  differences  of 
location,  so  that  all  cannot  charge  the  same  for  work  ; and 
while  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  reach  uuiformity  in  price 
as  in  quality,  still  there  is  no  necessity  that  any  one  having 
the  least  fitness  for  his  profession  should  do  himself  and  the 
craft  the  injustice  of  lowering  the  estimate  in  which  photo- 
graphy is  held  by  putting  the  price  so  ruinously  low  that 
he  can  hardly  eke  out  an  existence. 

Of  late  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  artistic 
posing.  This  subject  cannot  be  given  too  much  thought  and 
study.  In  every  person's  makeup  there  is  a choice  of  presenta- 
tion, and  in  most  every  one’s  physiognomy  some  strong  ruling 
characteristic.  It  is  a matter  of  artistic  taste  wholly  how  be6t 
to  dispose  of  these.  It  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  not  exagge- 
rated in  life,  it  gives  them  prominence  in  the  picture. 
Whatever  is  desirable  and  pleasing  make  useful  to  the 
camera.  Have  the  accessories  and  mechanical  part  of  pic- 
ture making  so  entirely  under  command  as  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  art — thus  enabling  the  sitter  to  be  taken  in  any 
attitude  or  angle  suited  to  his  requirements.  A perfect 
likeness  is  not  always,  nor  often,  a good  picture.  In  fact, 
we  should  give  little  heed  to  literal  resemblances,  and  aim 
for  the  beautiful ; study  to  repress  the  real  that  is  objection- 


able, and  develop  the  ideal.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how 
much  can  be  achieved  in  this  direction  on  a small  capital. 
In  no  age  have  the  masters  been  content  with  reproducing. 
They  create,  or  rather  sublimate  material  till  there  is  sug- 
gested what  we  would  be,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
“ human  face  divine  ” are  in  a measure  realized. 

Being  a worker  and  not  a theorizer,  I fully  appreciate  the 
difficulties  involved  in  these  injuctions.  Nevertheless,  I 
repeat,  strive  for  continual  advancement  in  this  neglected 
branch  of  photography.  The  human  family  are  much  alike. 
One  article  of  their  faith  is  a dread  of  having  their  picture 
taken.  Our  first  effort,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  art  alluring 
by  good  work  and  courteous  attention,  so  as  to  drive  from 
the  public  mind  the  foolish  whim  that  we  are  as  much  to  be 
shunned  as  the  dentist.  The  majority  of  my  sitters  assure 
me  in  the  most  confidential  manner  that  they  would  as  soon 
have  a tooth  drawn  as  a picture  taken.  It  takes  tact  and 
time  and  talk  and  patience  to  uproot  this  hereditary  and 
deeply-settled  humbug.  At  the  outset  convince  the  sitter 
that  the  operation  is  quite  delightful,  and  endeavour  to 
sustain  this  fact  by  making  it  so.  never  ourselves  makiug  a 
serious  matter  of  it.  The  little  moment  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  still  should  be  beguiled  in  various  ways.  Talk  to 
them  in  a way  that  will  tend  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  at 
the  same  time  animate  the  expression  and  prevent  that  fixed 
look  of  the  eyes  so  apt  to  come  ; also,  watch  any  change 
that  comes  over  the  countenance,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
it.  You  will  find  very  few  annoyed  by  this,  and  there 
will  seldom  be  any  movement.  The  sitter  never  does  as 
well  left  to  himself  and  silence.  The  time  seems  much 
longer  to  him,  and  he  loses  faith  in  his  appearance  and 
position. 

And  now  a few  words  in  regard  to  my  experience  in  pic- 
ture making.  During  the  time  that  I have  been  in  the 
business  I have  always  attended  to  my  own  sittings,  and 
have  ways  peculiar  to  myself  of  doing  it;  and  whatever 
success  I have  met  with  has  been  from  the  constant  study 
and  attention  given  to  this  important  part  of  the  business. 
I do  not  claim  that  my  ways  are  superior  to  those  of  any- 
body else,  but  my  experience  has  been  of  considerable 
benefit  to  me,  and  you  may  be  interested  to  know  how  I 
manage.  I am  able  with  my  method  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  very  readily  and  with  but  little 
labour,  thus  enabling  me  to  accomplish  a sitting  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  a thing  quite  desirable  when  you 
have  a good  number  to  make.  I have  a very  large  operating 
room,  and  also  a large  light  (18  by  24  feet),  consisting  of  a 
top  and  side  light  of  northern  exposure.  The  side  light 
runs  to  within  about  a foot  of  the  floor,  and  is  covered  with 
two  sets  of  curtains,  one  of  white  and  the  other  of  blue 
muslin,  sliding  upon  wires,  so  that  either  or  both  may  be 
be  used  at  pleasure. 

The  top  light  is  arranged  as  follows  : Underneath,  and 
at  right  angles  with  it,  and  running  entirely  across  the 
room,  from  the  point  where  the  side  and  top  light  intersect, 
a frame  work  has  been  built  and  divided  off  into  three 
sections.  These  sections  are  each  fitted  with  a track  upon 
which  other  frames  are  laid  running  upon  rollers  and 
balanced  by  pullevs  and  weights,  so  that  by  u touch  they 
can  be  run  ou  or  off  the  light  in  a moment,  and  will  stay  at 
any  point  where  left.  These  sliding  frames  are  first  covered 
with  ordinary  mosquito  netting,  and  over  this  is  carefully 
laid  a covering  of  white  tracing  paper,  prepared  with  a 
coating  of  white  wax  and  turpentine.  This  shuts  out  all 
direct  rays,  and  gives  a beautiful  solt  white  light. 

Now,  when  I have  seated  my  subject  under  the  light,  as 
I may  do  at  any  point  in  the  room,  and  having  placed  the 
camera  and  background  in  position,  I have  a stick  or  rod 
about  twelve  feet  long,  made  very  light  for  the  purpose,  and, 
standing  at  the  camera  talking  to  my  sitter,  I open  or  close 
the  screens  at  any  point  I may  desire  with  this  rod  ; at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  stick,  lighten- 
ing or  darkening  the  background  without  leaving  my 
position  at  the  camera. 
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I would  here  state  that  my  backgrounds  are  mcde  with 
two  frames — one  inside  the  other,  similar  to  the  side-screens 
commonly  used,  only  while  the  screens  are  hung  in  the 
centre,  the  ground  is  hung  from  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  so 
that  the  top  can  easily  bo  tipped  back  or  forward,  as  I 
require  it  to  be  light  or  dark. 

The  stick  has  a hook  at  the  end,  so  that  I am  able  to 
push  the  ground  back  or  pull  it  front,  and  also  pull  the  top 
over  or  push  it  back  until  I get  the  exact  shade  I wish. 
This  arrangement  of  light  and  grounds  saves  a great  many 
steps,  besides  allowing  me  to  watch  the  effect  of  light  and 
background  from  the  camera,  which  is  the  point,  of  course, 
from  which  the  picture  is  6een.  You  will  readily  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  this  manner  of  lighting  over  any  other 
where  you  are  obliged  to  leave  your  camera  and  go  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room  to  arrange  screens. 

1 have  also  found  that,  even  with  this  careful  arrangement, 
there  are  many  points  at  which  the  light  is  too  strong  or 
the  shadow  too  weak,  and  the  effect  may  be  improved.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this.  I have  resorted  to  the  use  of  another 
rod,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a very  light  frame  about  three 
feet  square,  covered  with  tissue  paper.  This  frame  is  held 
in  the  hand  during  the  exposure,  shutting  off  the  light  here, 
and  throwing  it  on  there,  until  I get  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  is  needed. 

At  first  you  might  suppose  this  treatment  would  cause 
the  subject  to  move,  but  I have  found  it  quite  the  contrary. 
In  fact,  I think  it  preferable  to  the  deathly  silence  that 
usually  prevails  during  the  sitting,  and  often  gives  a much 
better  expression  than  otherwise  would  be  secured,  and,  as  1 
said  previously,  I have  found  it  requires  much  less  time  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect  than  it  does  where  stationary  screens 
must  be  adjusted  previous  to  the  exposure. 

I suppose  I would  hardly  be  able  to  secure  a patent  upon 
this  simple  arrangement  for  managing  the  light;  at  least, 
1 shall  not  endeavour  to,  or  object  to  its  being  tried  by  any 
of  you  who  may  desire  to  test  it. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  IN- 
CREASED FACILITIES  FOR  REPRODUCING 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

BY  CHARLES  BURTON.* 

When  art  was  at  its  zenith  in  Greece  and  Italv,  but  very 
limited  means  existed  for  copying  and  extending  the  know- 
ledge and  influence  of  works  of  art.  Painting  by  replicas, 
line  engraving,  and  etchiug  ; and  statues  only  by  the  rude 
method  of  copying  in  marble,  guided  by  box  and  plumb- 
line,  and  by  casting  in  metal ; all  methods  requiring  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  both  time  and  capital.  Now 
we  have,  besides  the  time-consuming  and  elow  process  of 
line  engraving,  mezzo-tint,  stipple,  wood,  lithography, 
zincography,  chromo-lithography,  oleography,  photography, 
electiotype,  Woodburytype,  autotype,  and  heliotypc, 
various  other  means  which  have  been  partially  tried  and 
not  found  completely  successful.  Whilst  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  sculpture  we  have  not  only  the  elegant  and  simple 
pointing-machine  to  facilitate  copying  in  marble,  but  a 
wonderful  and  varied  means  of  reproduction  by  our  skill 
in  metals,  by  plaster  of  Paris,  cements,  parian,  china,  and 
by  electrotyping  ; means  which  more  or  less  reduce  the  cost 
of  leproduction,  and  bring  transcripts  of  favourite  works 
within  the  compass  not  only  of  moderate  but  even 
humble  circumstances.  The  enterprise  and  skill  which  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  invention  and  perfecting  of  various 
new  methods  must  certainly  indicate  a constantly  increasing 
demand  for  transcripts  of  works  of  art  and  an  approaching 
world-wide  love  for  the  beautiful,  or  it  would  not  be  worth 
inventors’  while  to  expend  so  much  labour  and  capital  upon 
them. 

The  powers  of  all  the  usual  methods  of  engraving  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment  in  this  place.  It  is  to  the 


photographic  processes,  direct  and  indirect,  to  which  we 
may  expectantly  turn,  and  about  which  we  may  speculate  ; 
for  it  is  from  these  methods  of  reproducing  the  forms  of 
works  of  art  alone  that  publishers  can  look  forward  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  a publishing  power  to  meet 
any  widely  increasing  demand  for  transcripts  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful — and  pay ! That  such  expectations 
would  be  reasonable  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  would  be  the  sooner  realized  if  publishers  had  more  fore- 
sight than  to  persitt  in  clinging  to  old  forms  and  restricted 
circulation.  If  they  would  only  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  means  being  perfected  to  their  hands,  we  believe  they 
would  find  that  so  far  from  doing  away  with  the  established 
line  and  mezzo  tint,  that  in  end  this  policy  would  lead 
to  a larger  demand  even  for  these  expensive  forms  of  repro- 
duction, just  as  the  increased  demand  for  electotyped  articles 
has  increased  the  desire  and  demand  of  the  wealthy  to 
have  nothing  but  silver  and  gold  plate  at  their  tables.  It 
will  probably  be  a long  time  before  the  desire  to  have  that 
which  is  most  rare  and  expensive,  and  therefore  less 
commonly  attainable,  is  extinguished.  The  art  firms  of 
Pall  Mall,  Waterloo  Place,  and  King  Street  may  lay  this 
to  their  photograph  troubled  hearts. 

There  is,  however,  always  one  danger  to  be  apprehended 
and  guarded  against  in  having  recourse  to  mechanical 
methods  which  tend  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  human 
thought  and  labour,  viz.,  that  they  do  away  in  some 
measure  with  the  necessity  to  think  ami  act  with  vigour, 
to  maae  men  less  self-helpful  and  independent  beings,  to 
diminish  that  natural  force  of  activity  and  will  in  all 
departments  of  manufacture  and  art,  to  dull  the  senses,  the 
understanding,  and  industry  of  men  ; just  as  we  find  that 
where  nature  is  most  favourable  in  climate  and  prodigal  in 
the  production  of  human  subsistence,  men  are  more  indolent 
than  in  northern  latitudes,  whose  cultivation  requires  vobust 
mental  and  physical  energy.  But,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  we  believe  that  the  carbon  and  heliotype  processes 
will  give  new  life  even  to  that  most  labourious  and  difficult 
of  all  methods  for  reproducing  the  forms  of  works  of  art — 
line  engraving. 

Photography  and  its  allied  processes  appear  to  be  destined 
to  do  for  painting  what  plaster  of  Paris  has  long  enabled 
us  to  do  for  sculpture,  or  to  reproduce  copies  ad  libitum  at 
a very  small  cost ; and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
latent  power  which  exists  for  appreciating  art  by  observing, 
no  matter  how  wide  our  exploration  of  this  great  city,  or 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom,  that  some  form  of  beauty  will 
be  housed  and  accorded  the  place  of  honour,  even  though  it 
be  but  of  almost  valueless  and  brittle  plaster.  One  draw- 
back to  plaster  of  Paris  reproductions  is  their  brittleness, 
and  the  one  great  drawback  to  absolute  photographs  is 
their  evanescence.  But  the  autotype  and  heliotype  pro- 
cesses, without  sacrificing  photographic  fidelity,  rush  to  the 
rescue,  and  promise  permanence  at  even  a reduced  price. 
That  this  promised  permanence  is  a fact,  and  not  the  mere 
romaucing  of  interested  adventurers,  is  proved  by  the  tests 
to  which  the  caibon  processes  were  submitted  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  resulted  in  reproductions  by  these  means 
being  received  into  its  collections,  a confidence  never 
accorded  by  the  authorities  to  photography  pure  and  simple. 
The  reproductions  by  the  carbon  processes  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  they  involve  the  necessity  of  mounting,  which,  if 
not  a drawback  in  framing,  is  certainly  so  with  regard  to 
their  fitness  for  book  illustrations,  and  is  also  some  slight 
additional  tax  on  the  cost  of  reproduction.  But  the  helio- 
type impressions  are  in  printer’s  ink,  the  plate  passing 
under  an  ink  roller  and  through  a printing  press ; this  is 
an  important  advantage,  for  it  removes  the  necessity  and 
inconvenience  of  mounting  as  well  as  an  element  of  cost. 
In  both  processes  we  may  have  noticed  that  they  are  not  at 
all  times  and  in  all  cases  equally  successful  ; and  both 
methods  may  either  require  a longer  experience  to  render 
the  results  certain  under  all  possible  varying  conditions,  or 
a judicious  discrimination  in  their  application  and  use  only 
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to  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art  whose  conditions  are 
best  adapted  to  their  special  virtues.  There  is,  however, 
one  general  element  of  success  which  deserves  to  be  noted, 
viz.,  that  these  newly  invented  processes  are  almost  invari- 
ably successful  in  rendering  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
order,  aud  in  which  fine  form  and  design  are  conspicuous 
qualities.  To  no  kind  of  art  do  these  processes  take  so 
kindly  as  the  finest  works  of  the  great  masters.  These  new 
processes  would  appear  to  have  a divinely  ordained  limita- 
tion, as  if  to  prevent  these  facile  means  of  reproducing  art 
from  being  applied  to  base  uses,  and  to  point  the  direction 
which  art  should  take,  if  it  is  to  he  worthy  of  reproduction 
and  wide  dissemination.  And  if  this  be  well  and  tho- 
roughly comprehended,  we  may  venture  to  prophesy  that 
these  new  methods  for  multiplying  works  of  art  will  form 
no  unimportant  corrective  to  the  defects  of  the  English 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  add  fresh  motives  to 
those  which  are  already  raising  them  to  that  loftier  position 
which  they  should  occupy  in  the  world  of  art. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FACES. 

BY  ROLAND  VANWEIKE. 

Mr.  Roland  Vanweike,  in  a recent  number  of  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary,  gives  his  pupil,  Mr.  Focus,”  some 
hints  on  dealing  with  the  faces  of  various  sitters.  We 
condense  some  of  the  hints.  Focus  having  asked  how  he 
should  act  in  selecting  the  best  view  of  a face,  his  mentor 
replies : — 

The  best  view,  in  every  case,  Focus,  cannot  be  had  by  any 
rule  that  may  be  laid  down,  or  by  any  instruction  I may 
give  you  ; but  the  facility  that  will  enable  you  to  arrive  at 
it  the  most  readily  is  only  acquired  by  study  and  experi- 
ence ; yet  I hope  in  this  lesson  to  give  you  a few  hints  that 
will  assist  you  somewhat  in  practice. 

“ Well,  every  little  helps,  and  I may  learn  some  things 
that  it  would  take  me  a loDg  time  to  discover  alone.” 

That  is  very  true,  Focus,  and  there  is  many  a hard  work- 
ing photographer  to-day  that  is  plodding  along  under 
difficulties,  and  working  at  disadvantage,  who  would  make 
rapid  strides  of  improvement  if  a little  light  were  given  him 
by  some  good  friend,  or  he  studied  a little  more  closely  the 
photographic  literature  of  the  day.  The  peculiarities 
of  faces  are  what  we  want  to  consider,  an  1 may  be 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows: — Thin  face  with  high 
cheek-bones;  retreating  forehead  and  prominent  nose; 
crooked  nose — generally  two  noses ; pug  nose ; turn- 
up nose  ; large  mouth  ; large  ears  ; staring  eyes  ; weak  and 
squinting  eyes;  cross  eyes;  sunken  eyes;  very  light  eyes 
with  sunburnt  tace  ; retreating  chin  ; long  neck.  These  are 
some  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  we  meet  with, 
that  require  special  treatment. 

11  What  do  you  mean  by  special  treatment  ?” 

Why,  treatment  that  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  a certain 
ubject,  and  not  adapted  to  certain  others.  For  instance, 
take  a thin  face,  hollow  ch  'eks.  with  high  cheek-bones,  and 
you  will  see  the  cff-ct  of  different  positions.  Sit  such  a 
subject  with  what  we  call  about  a three-quarter  view  of  the 

face,  and  mark  the  effect The  hollow  of  the 

cheek  is  defined  almost  to  exaggeration,  giving  particular 
prominence  to  the  cheek-bone  aud  the  angular  line  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  chin.  This  view  we  should  say  was  decidedly 
unfavourable.  Now,  a view  one  way  or  the  other  from  this 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  subject.  Sometimes  towards 
the  profile  gives  rather  too  much  prominence  to  the  nose 
and  chin,  though  there  are  many  laces  of  this  character  in 
which  those  members  are  less  conspicuous,  that  take  this 
view  better  than  any  other.  Now  turn  this  face  well  to  the 
front — not  so  much,  how  ver,  as  to  give  ptomincnce  to  the 
farther  ear — and  see  how  much  more  favourable  a view  we 
have  than  any  of  the  others.  The  hollow  cheek  is  quite 
lost  on  the  shadow  side,  the  outline  being  caught  on  the 


more  regular  part  of  the  face  in  a line  drawn  between  the 
cheek  and  car.  The  piomincnces  of  the  nose  and  chin  are 
softened,  and  the  deep  set  eyes,  that  before  were  almost  lost 
in  shadow,  are  wonderfully  improved. 

“ Why,  I didn’t  think  a little  change  in  the  position 
would  make  all  that  difference.” 

Well,  you  see  it  is  so.  and  you  see  also  how  necessary  it  is 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  best  view. 
We  see  many  faces  of  this  kind,  that  at  first  glance  seem 
to  bo  made  up  of  angles  and  hard  lines  ; but  when  wo 
come  to  move  around  the  subject,  we  soon  discover  a 
particular  view  that  seems  to  blend  the  refractory  lines,  and 
gives  a contour  of  the  head  and  face  that  is  really  pl<  asing 
compared  with  any  other  view  wo  can  tiud. 

“ But  I should  think  it  would  take  too  much  time  to 
study  out  the  best  points  in  a sitter  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry.” 

We  should  try  and  get  along,  Focus  without  hurrying; 
or,  however  fast  you  may  work,  try  and  not  appear  to  your 
sitter  to  be  hurrying.  But  there  is  generally  time  enough 
for  our  purpose,  after  wo  become  a little  educated  to  it,  if 
we  make  good  use  of  it.  From  the  moment  you  put  your 
eyes  on  your  subject,  do  not  cease  to  speculate  until  you 
have  decided  which  is  the  best  view  and  light  to  place  him 
in.  The  latter  point  is  to  be  decided  first;  and  the  first 
glance  you  get  at  your  subject  will  settle  this.  You  first  see 
whether  he  has  a thin  or  a round  face,  whether  light  or 
dark  complexion.  Then,  while  you  are  placing  the  chair, 
arranging  the  position,  aud  locating  the  camera,  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  going  all  round  the  subject,  and  catching 
views  from  all  points. 

“ Well,  that  keeps  a fellow's  thoughts  busy  as  well  as 
his  hands.” 

That’s  it,  Focus,  precisely ; the  photographer  that  goes 
ahead  keeps  his  wits  at  work,  and  his  brains  wdl  accomplish 
more  than  his  hands.  This  is  not  a mere  mechanical  work, 
that  follows  a plan  by  rule  and  line,  and  proceeds  with 
precision  to  a certain  result,  but  its  changes  are  as  infinite 
as  the  types  cf  the  human  face  or  the  forms  of  the  pebbles 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  the  photographer  that  is  not  on  the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  these  will  find  his  failures  count 
up  more  numerous  than  his  successes. 

” Why,  I thought  learning  to  make  pictures  was  about 
the  same  as  learning  any  trade.” 

Some  parts  of  the  work  are,  but  when  you  come  to  this 
very  imporaant  part  of  it,  it  nee  Is  something  more  than  the 
mechanical  knowledge;  it  needs  quick  perception,  taste, 
and  enthusiasm.  A photographer  may  place  a piece  of 
statuary  under  his  skylight,  in  any  position  it  happens  to 
be  set  down,  draw  a focus  on  it,  and,  without  any  care  about 
the  arrangement  of  light,  make  negative')  of  it  all  day  ; 
there  woul  i be  nothing  artistic  about  that,  it  would  bo 
merely  a mechanical  operation  ; and  this  is  the  way  many 
operators  have  worked  in  making  sittings  from  life:  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  with  every  peculiarity  of  face  and  com- 
plexion, were  sat  in  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  light 
all  day  long,  without  any  attempt  at  change  or  variety. 
But  as  the  operator  who  puts  his  whole  soul  into  his  work, 
and  is  never  satisfied  fully  with  anything  he  does,  but 
strives  to  do  better,  would  study  a piece  of  statuary,  bring 
out  its  best  points,  and  make  it  a woik  of  art,  so  would  he 
do  with  every  living  subject,  makiug  every  picture  express 
a purpose  of  his,  and  demonstrate  the  work  of  an  artist's 
baud  rather  than  the  operations  of  a fixed  machine.  A 
love  for  anything  will  excite  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  will 
excite  effort,  and  effort,  especially  in  this  direction,  will 
cultivate  taste.  If  a man  or  boy  attempts  the  study  or 
practice  of  anything  to  make  it  a business  or  profession, 
and  finds  he  has  no  love  for  it,  he  had  better  leave  it  at 
once,  aud  seek  something  more  congenial. 

“ How  is  it  about  faces  that  haven’t  the  peculiarities  you 
speak  about?” 
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Those  are  the  ones  you  can  try  your  genius  on.  A 
person  with  well-formed  head  and  regular  features  can  be 
placed  in  almost  any  position,  and  give  harmony  and 

grace. 


A CHEAP  AND  USEFUL  DIPPER. 

BY  A.  D.  WILES.* 

I SEND  you  a form  of  wooden  dipper  I have  made,  and 
found  very  useful ; and  I do  not  know  but  1 ought  to  tell 
my  brethren  how  to  make  them  for  themselves, 
as  you  will  see  it  is  of  simple  form,  and  of 
wood.  Where  silver  wire  can  be  got  of  the 
proper  size,  it  can  be  used  without  flatten- 
ing, for  supports  for  the  plate.  Where 
it  cannot  be  obtained  (which  is  the  case  in 
most  small  towns),  all  that  is  necessary  is  an 
old  Spanish  shilling  (English  sixpence)  cut 
into  four  strips  with  a cold  chisel ; the  strips 
from  the  centre,  being  rolled  in  a common 
card-press  to  the  desired  thickness  and  length, 
are  easily  fastened  to  the  rod  by  pins  cut 
from  the  side  strips  from  the  old  coin. 

Any  photographer  can  make  one,  and  they 
never  lose  a plate. 

If  the  dip-rod  I sent  you  is  not  iu  use,  1 
would  like  to  have  it  hung  up  at  the 
exhibition,  with  instructions  how  to  make 
them  attached  to  it,  so  that  all  may  con- 
struct rods  for  themselves  who  choose  to. 

The  thing  looks  too  simple  to  require 
instructions,  but  many  will  not  know  how 
to  get  the  springs,  and  go  on  with  the  old  d 
they  might  have  a better. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  CHANGES 
UNDERGONE  BY  SILVER  HALOID  SALTS 
WHEN  ACTED  UPON  BY  LIGHT. 

BY  DR.  SCHULTZ  SELLAC.f 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  physical  change  of  the 
haloid  salts  of  silver,  or  disassociation  of  the  molecules,  is 
strongest  when  the  chemical  change  or  separation  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecules  is  least.  By  similar  mechanical 
separation  by  means  of  light,  which  till  now  has  only  been 
observed  in  red  arsenic,  may  possibly  take  place  in  other 
substances  which  are  sensitive  to  light. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  mechanical 
change  brought  about  by  light  upon  the  haloid  silver  salt 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  ordinary  photographic 
process.  By  sufficient  exposure  in  the  camera  or  under 
a photographic  negative,  a visible  image  may  be  produced 
upon  a sensitive  Daguerre  -type  plate,  or  upon  a chloride- 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  collodion  plate  treated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  solution.  A picture  is,  under  equal  condi- 
tions, by  far  the  most  intensely  brought  out  upon  chloride 
of  silver,  less  upon  bromide,  and  least  upon  the  iodide  of 
silver ; the  iodide  of  silver  picture  also  appears  in  the- 
presence  of  other  iodine  absorbent  substances.  The 
particularly  energetic  action  of  the  chloride  of  tin,  how- 
ever, which  Dr.  II.  Vogel  first  observed,  is  due  to  the 
production  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by  being 
acted  upon  by  the  tin  compound,  because,  perhaps,  of  the 
chloride  it  contains,  and  which,  as  above  mentioned,  darkens 
more  intensely  in  the  light. 

This  image  is  essentially  different  from  the  mechanical 
image  in  the  fact  that  the  solarized  portions  have  partially 
lost  their  solubility  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  that  the 
picture  may  in  this  way  be  fixed.  Upon  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  the  fixed  picture  appears  of  a dark  brown  by 
reflected  light,  and  of  a whitish  colour  when  viewed  by 

* Photographic  World. 
t Coutinued  from  p.  308. 


transmitted  rays.  Upon  the  iodide  of  silver  collodion 
film  the  fixed  image  is  of  a greenish  grey  by  reflected 
light,  but  violet  when  seen  as  a transparency ; upon 
bromide  of  silver  collodion  the  picture  has  the  same 
appearance  ; and  upon  chloride  of  silver  collodion  it  is 
yellowish-grey  by  reflected,  and  yellowish -brown  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

The  substance  composing  this  image  is  not  a modifica- 
tion of  iodide  of  silver,  as  Moser  has  assumed,  being  much 
poorer  in  iodine  than  that  compound  ; it  is.  indeed,  a sub- 
iodide of  silver.  No  chemical  analysis  of  the  material  has 
yet  been  made,  but  the  followingexperiment  yields  abundant 
proof  of  this  assumption.  If  a silver  surface  upon  glass 
is  iodized  superficially  in  such  a manner  that  there  still 
remains  a thin  substratum  of  metallic  silver,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  image  upon  this  film,  and  fix  the  same  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  those  places  where  the  light 
has  acted  vigorously,  the  substratum  of  silver  has  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely,  so  that  not  only  a picture  of 
sub  iodide  of  silver  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  silver  surface, 
but  the  same  is  also  visible  if  the  glass  plate  is  looked 
upon  from  the  back,  the  surface  of  silver  where  it  has  been 
thinned  reflecting  less  light  than  where  it  is  intact.  The 
isolated  iodide  of  silver  gives  up,  therefore,  iodine,  which 
combines  with  the  metallic  silver. 

This  image,  which  may,  therefore,  be  designated  as  a 
chemical  production,  shows  also,  after  the  removal  of  the 
unchanged  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  the  photographic  attraction  of  silver  and  mercurial 
atoms,  as  Schnauss  was  the  first  to  point  out.  Strongest, 
however,  is  this  photographic  attraction  after  a short  ex- 
posure when  the  picture  is  still  invisible  or  too  weak  to  be 
perceived  with  the  eye.  The  chemical  image  is  changed 
by  excess  of  iodine  into  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda ; its  colour  disappears,  and  it  loses 
in  that  way  at  once  its  photographic  property.  The 
mechanical  iodide  of  silver  picture  is  produced  by  the 
actual  presence  of  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  its  means;  neither  does  it  exhibit,  after  treat- 
ment with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  photographic  qualities. 
The  chemical  image  produced  upon  an  iodide  of  silver 
collodion  image,  moist  with  silver  solution,  by  exposure 
under  a negative,  does  not  disappear  altogether  on  treat- 
ment with  an  iodine  solution,  and  a mechanical  change  of 
the  iodide  of  silver  by  means  of  light  has,  therefore,  taken 
place ; this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  iodide  of 
silver,  by  evaporation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
surrounding  it,  has  assumed  a red  or  bluish  tint. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  proved,  therefore,  that  on  exposure 
to  light  a slight  mechanical  change  takes  place  beyond 
the  chemical  change  in  silver  haloid  salts  when  in  a photo- 
graphically sensitive  state,  but  that  the  photographic 
development  process  is  essentially  connected  with  chemical 
decomposition  ; an  exceedingly  thin  superficial  film  of  sub- 
iodide, sub-bromide,  and  sub-chloride  of  silver  has  the 
peculiar  power  of  attracting  silver  and  mercury  particles. 

The  power  of  attracting  silver  and  mercury  particles 
is  possessed  also  by  the  so-called  films  of  “ impurities” 
upon  the  photographic  plate ; photographically,  however, 
it  is  by  chemical  action  only  that  the  silver  haloid  salts 
exercise  this  quality,  for  in  the  practice  of  wet  plate 
photography  1 have  never  observed  the  same  with  any 
other  silver  salt  decomposable  by  light.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  shown  by  my  experiments  that  the  iodized  or  bromized 
copper  plate  also  possesses  the  photographic  development 
power  for  mercurial  vapour  ; the  prepared  copper  plate, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Daguerre  silver  plate  after  expo- 
sure to  light,  yields  a chemical  picture,  which  may  be 
fixed.  This  important  observation  was,  I find,  already 
made  by  Kratochwila,  but  seems  to  have  passed  unappre- 
ciated, and  to  have  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  several 
others  of  the  metallic  haloid  salts  exhibit  this  property  ; 
the  more  convenient  wet  photographic  process  cannot, 
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however,  in  most  cases,  be  applied,  because  of  the  solu- 
bility of  the  compounds. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  thus  enume- 
rated. 

1.  Chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  are  by  light 
dissociated ; the  degree  of  dissociation  in  chlorine  and 
bromine  is  but  small,  and  in  iodine  exceedingly  minute. 

2.  When  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  free  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  the  former  arc  subject  to  a mechanical 
separation  on  exposure  to  light;  in  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  absorbing  substances,  the 
change  is  small,  and  by  coating  with  shellac  it  is  pre- 
vented. Only  the  violet  and  blue  of  the  spectrum  exert 
an  action  upon  the  film. 

3.  By  the  more  minute  separation  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
film  there  appears  by  transmitted  light  a series  of  colours 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays. 

4.  Without  the  action  of  light  even,  iodide  of  silver 
upon  collodion  may  be  obtained  in  states  of  fine  division 
exhibiting  these  coloured  phenomena. 

5.  The  behaviour  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  iodine  may  be  made  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  photographic  pictures,  which  may  be  termed 
mechanical  iodide  of  silver  images.  These  are  soluble  in 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

6.  The  chemical  iodide  of  silver  pictures  produced  upon 
an  iodide  of  silver  film  moistene  l with  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  or  upon  a structure  of  metallic  silver,  consists 
in  the  insolated  portions,  of  sub-iodide  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  chemical  iodide 
of  silver  image  possesses  also,  after  the  removal  of  the 
soluble  iodide  of  silver,  the  property  of  being  photo- 
graphically developed,  a quality  which  the  mechanical 
print  does  not  exhibit. 

7.  The  photographic  development  process  is  essentially 
connected  with  chemical  decomposition ; an  exceedingly 
thin  surface  of  sub-iodide,  sub-bromide,  and  sub-chloride 
of  silver  possesses  peculiar  attractive  power  for  particles 
of  silver  and  mercury. 

8.  A photographic  developing  power  for  quicksilver  is 
also  exhibited  by  copper  haloid  salts  upon  a copper 
basis. 

in  conclusion,  I have  to  thank  Dr.  Vogel  for  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  the  use  of  his  studio  attached  to 
the  Industrial  College  for  the  prosecution  of  these 
researches. 


Cormpitbena. 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE. — GREEN  TINT  WITH  EXCESS 
OF  BROMIDE. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  much  interested  in  all  details  respecting 
the  collodio-bromide  process,  as,  of  all  dry  processes,  it  is  the 
one  which  has  given  me  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I have 
given  a trial  to  most  of  the  suggestions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed  for  improving  it,  and  have  till  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  (at  all  events,  to  secure  the  greatest 
certainty)  a slight  excess  of  bromide  in  the  collodion  was  need- 
ful. Be  tlaia  as  it  may,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  green-coloured  negatives  can  bo  obtained  by  the  sensi- 
tive collodion  containing  an  excess  of  bromide  as  well  as  with 
one  containing  an  excess  of  silver.  A friend  and  myself,  having 
plates  prepared  Irom  the  same  batch  of  sensitive  collodion,  on 
comparing  our  respective  negatives,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
his  were  of  the  green  colour,  whilst  mine  were  of  a rich  choco- 
late. He  bad  exposed  his  platos  some  six  times  longer  than  I 
had  mine;  he  had  added  a ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium to  bis  alkaline  developer  instead  of  a one-grain  solution  ; he 
had  developed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  I with  “liquor 
ammonia  ” I therefore  presume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  excess  ot  silver  to  produce  this  green  colour.  The 
advantage  of  green-coloured  negatives  appears  to  me  doubtful, 
as  1 find  it  is  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  density  of  a chocolate- 
coloured  negative  than  of  a green. 


As  our  present  military  requirements  are  such  as  to  render 
tho  introduction  of  an  easy,  good,  and  certain  dry  process 
necessary,  I shall  test  Col.  Wortloy’s  method  with  every  care. 
I cannot  but  think  that  should  tho  keeping  qualities  »f  the 
plates  be  equal  to  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  oxposure,  that 
lie  will  have  solved  a difficulty  of  no  small  measure  for  me. — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.,  R.E. 


DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ F.  T.”  must  have  misunderstood 
the  question  1 put  to  the  News  a few  weeks  since.  I havo 
never  found  any  troublo  with  dry  plates  in  bringing  out  dark 
foliage  ; but  when,  unfortunately,  there  is  a white  house  in  tho 
same  picturo,  I cannot  time  tho  oxposuro  so  as  to  do  justice  to 
both. — Your  obedient  servant,  J.  S. 


f rotffimtgfs  of  jforietiw. 

The  National  Photographic  Association,  U.S 
The  third  annual  convention  of  the  American  National  Photo- 
graphic Association  was  opened  on  the  7th  June  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  Bogardds,  of  New  York, 
the  meetings  continuing  for  a week.  The  proceedings  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  a happy  mixture  of  business  and  pleasure : 
discussions  on  the  science  and  art  aspects  of  photography, 
alternated  by  attention  to  professional  and  commercial  con- 
siderations. A very  fine  exhibition  of  photographs  was  open 
during  the  time,  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  art.  Nearly  a thousand  members 
were  in  attendance.  During  the  week  a journal  entitled  the 
A".  P.  A.  Record  was  issued  daily,  as  a guide  to  visitors,  and  a 
chronicle  of  matters  connected  with  the  convention. 

On  the  opening  day,  addressos  of  welcome,  various  letters, 
and  reports  wore  read.  Mr.  Black  gave  some  account  of  his 
nogative  bath  with  nitric  acid,  which  continued  to  be  successful, 
giving  quicker  and  softer  pictures  than  the  ordinary  bath. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rolief  Fund  was  read. 
Various  address“s  were  delivered,  and  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Black  gave  a fine  magic  lantern  exhibition. 

After  the  proceedings  of  tho  opening  day,  various  routine 
proceedings  received  attention,  and  the  reports  of  various  com- 
mittees wore  read.  The  committee  on  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy— consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Browne,  G.  H.  Loomis,  J. 
M.  Blake,  J.  II.  Fitzgibbon,  Prof.  Towler,  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  and 
G.  Wharton  Simpson — presented  reports,  tho  substance  of 
which  we  shall  give  next  week. 

J.  H.  Kent  then  read  a paper  on  “ Practical  Photography,” 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Other  business  discus- 
sions, and  other  practical  papers  and  discussions,  followod,  some 
of  which  will  appear  in  our  next.  Tho  officers  for  next  year 
were  then  elected,  and  stand  as  follows  : — 

President — Abraham  Bogardus,  of  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents—  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland;  Alex.  Gardner, 
of  Washington;  Mr.  Hall,  of  Illinois;  J.  II.  Kent,  of  New 
York  ; Mr.  Revel,  of  Massachusetts  ; Mr.  Fennimoro,  of  Phila- 
delphia ; E.  J.  Wernel,  of  Maine ; W.  L.  Wilder,  of  Now 
Hampshire;  Mr.  Peirce,  of  Vermont;  Mr.  Miller,  of  Rhode 
Island ; Mr.  Bundy,  of  Connecticut ; Mr.  Reed,  of  New  Je  sey  ; 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  Delaware;  Mr.  Buzy,  of  Baltimore  ; Mr.  Gray, 
of  Bloomington,  Illinois;  Mr.  Tharp,  of  Bucyrus.  Ohio;  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  Richmond  ; Mr.  Hull,  of  West  Virgiuia  ; Mr.  Van 
Osdell,  of  North  Carolina  ; Mr.  Cook,  of  South  Carolina  ; Mr. 
Moetz,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Lakin,  of  Alabama;  Mr.  better,  of 
Indiana;  Mr.  Hall,  of  Michigan  ; Mr.  Webster,  of  Kentucky 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Wisconsin;  E.  K.  Curtiss,  of  Wisconsin  ; Mr. 
Wiggans,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Nebraska;  Mr. 
Blessings,  of  Louisiana  ; Mr.  French,  of  Tenossee  ; Mr.  Rulof- 
son,  of  California  ; Mr.  Ililhard,  of  Texas  ; and  Mr.  Honry,  of 
Kansas. 

Permanent  Secretary — E.  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer — Albert  Moore,  of  Philadelphia. 

Executive  Committee — V.  M.  Wilcox,  W.  J.  Adams,  W.  II. 
Rhoads,  A.  Ilesler,  and  J.  Carbutt. 

Committee  on  Progress  of  Photography — W.  J.  Baker,  H.  Y. 
Anthony,  J.  C.  Browne,  and  T.  Carbutt. 

Corresponding  Members  [Committee  on  Progress) — E.  Ander- 
son, Dr.  H.  Vogel  of  Berlin,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  London. 
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In  the  evening,  Prof.  Morton  gave  a lecture  on  the  oye  and 
the  camera. 

On  the  following  day  a number  of  objects  of  interest  were 
brought  before  members. 

President  Bogardus  exhibited  to  the  members  a camera 
thirty  years  old,  which  had  been  used  when  Daguerre  first 
gave  the  process  to  the  French  government.  It  had  been  sent 
to  the  convention  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  Philadelphia,  from 
whom  it  was  procured  by  G.  W.  Chester,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Koot  exhibited  the  first  Daguerreotype  ever  taken 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  made  by  Jos.  Saxton,  tnen  employed 
in  the  Mint.  It  was  taken  with  a cigar  box  for  a camera  in 
November  or  December,  1839,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Daguerreotype  process  arrived  in  this  country. 

A steel-plate  Daguerreotype  was  also  shown,  executed  in 
1841,  by  Wm.  G.  Mason,  Paul,  Beebe,  and  others.  Also  copies 
of  photographs  taken  from  Daguerreotypes  in  1S42.  Also  a 
picture  taken  or.  silk  by  Mr.  Southwortb,  of  Boston,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  speaker  in  1854  or  1855. 

Mr.  Root  also  presented  a number  of  interesting  memorials 
of  the  early  history  of  the  art,  and  stated  that  they  would  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

J.  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  notice  of  a resolution  to 
appoiut  as  an  officer  of  the  association  a curator,  who  should  take 
charge  of  the  memorials,  and  have  them  exhibited  at  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  Laid  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  admirable  annual  address, 
after  which  the  report  of  the  committee  on  apprenticeship  was 
discussed.  The  next  place  of  meeting  was  then  considered, 
and  decided  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1872. 

The  medals  offered  by  Messrs.  Scovill  and  Holmes  for  the 
two  greatest  improvements  were  then  awarded  ; the  first  to  Mr. 
L.  G.  Bigelow  for  his  background  and  curtain,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Anthony  for  the  introduction  of  alum  into  the 
priuting  bath.  More  practical  papers  followed,  one  by  Mr. 
Trask,  on  the  construction  of  a Skylight,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Clute,  on  Photographic  Excellence. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Black's  magnificent  magic 
lantern  display. 

The  next  day’s  proceedings  opened  with  more  relics  and 
curiosities.  Mr.  M.  A.  Root  showed  several  pictures  made  in 
1841,  1842,  1843,  one  of  which,  taken  by  John  Johnson, 
polished  by  Samuel  Van  Loan,  being  a portrait  of  himself, 
etched  in  by  a chemical  process  ; also  one  of  Johnson  and  Van 
Loan  when  in  London,  in  1842.  Also,  one  by  Baird,  the  man 
who  first  took  Daguerreotypes  in  London.  Several  made  by 
artificial  light  in  Boston  were  shown,  being  a picture  of  John 
H.  Whipple,  in  1842.  He  said  that  Sam8el  Van  Loan  was  the 
oldest  manipulator  in  the  profession.  He  also  showed  two  p'c- 
tures  taken  twenty-five  years  ago.  Due  of  Edward  Everett 
was  shown.  A Daguerreotype  made  in  1844,  in  St.  Louis,  was 
exhibited,  being  a picture  of  Cushman,  the  engraver.  Also,  a 
picture  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Various  other  curious  and 
antique  pictures  were  shown. 

After  some  other  matters,  a subject  of  very  general  interest 
to  photographers  was  introduced,  namely,  the  rates  of  insurance 
on  photographic  establishments. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Elrod,  of  Louisville,  said  he  wished  to  denounce 
a fraud,  by  which  owners  of  property  required  from  photo- 
graphers a higher  rate  of  rent  than  from  any  other  class  of 
men,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  danger  of  fire  from  the 
presence  ot  chemicals.  This  was  not  true.  Underwriters  had 
examined  the  photographers'  rooms,  and  hail  decided  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  there  was  no  more  danger  than  else- 
where. 

If  any  of  you  have  had  to  remove  your  gallery,  and  having 
gotten  one,  applying  to  the  landlord  for  a room,  you  would  pro- 
bably be  told:  “No.  sir!  That  will  increase  my  insurance.” 
That  is  a fraud;  there  is  no  respectable  gallery  "that’s  not  as 
secure  from  fire  as  is  any  insurance  company.  But  you  are 
written  down  ns  hazardous.  They  say  the  solar  camera  might 
come  to  a spark,  and  they  ra  ke  us  carry  all  the  extra  insu- 
rance. I think  we  can  remedy  this  by  thinking  over  it  during 
the  year.  Can  we  not  start  a National  Photographic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  and  let  these  landlords  slide ? Since  the 
foundation  of  die  world  wo  have  had  three  galleries  burnt 
down  in  Louisville.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  respectable 
gallery  burning  down,  and  I have  ceased  to  take  risks.  Go 


home  and  tell  your  insurance  agents  this,  and  when  the 
landlord  tells  you  he  cannot  let  you  have  his  room  unless  you 
pay  an  exorbitant  rate  of  insurance,  we  will  say  : “ My  dear 
sir,  we  will  insure  you.”  Let  every  man  be  a committee  to 
bring  fire  statistics. 

Mr.  Lomas,  of  Watkins,  New  York,  told  of  a case  in  point 
where  he  had  applied  for  a room  over  a dry  goods  house.  The 
proprietor  told  him  that  he  could  not  have  it,  since  in  the 
building  were  $80,000  worth  of  dry  goods. 

Mr.  Trask,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  two  fires  in  small 
galleries  had  increased  their  insurance  one  and  a half  percent. 
They  had  been  told  that  they  had  combustibles  in  their  galleries. 
Let  us  settle  this  point.  1 don't  think  there  is  anything  in  my 
gallery  that  will  ignite  without  a match. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  said  that  the  rate  iu  St.  Louis  was  two  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Bogardus  spoke  of  a case  where  he  wanted  to  get  a room 
over  a stock  ot  silk  mantillas.  He  got  it  at  $400  a year  rent, 
and  then  the  man  told  him  that  the  insurance  increase  had 
made  the  rent  of  the  building  $800  a year  more,  and  when  the 
lease  was  up  I paid  S2.500  rent. 

Mr.  Hertzgg  said  that  he  would  suggest,  in  connection,  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter,  as  to  what 
kind  of  a company  would  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  moved  that  a committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  insurance  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  and  also  as  to  the  organization  of  a mutual 
insurance  company.  Agreed  to. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Elrod  of  Louisville, 
Truxell  of  Brooklyn,  and  Perkins  of  Baltimore. 

This  day  being  that  on  which  a statue  to  Morse,  the 
electrician,  was  inaugurated,  a telegram  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Morse  from  the  Association.  Mr.  Morse,  it  was  said,  was 
the  first  person  who  produced  a portrait  by  photography. 

Other  business  discussions  followed,  and  then  came  the 
farewell. 

President  Bogardus,  in  closing  the  session,  said  : I feel  that 
we  have  had  a good  session,  and  the  hour  has  arrived  when 
we  must  say  farewell.  We  have  talked  better  than  ever  on 
photography,  and  have  had  more  papers  read  on  the  practice 
of  the  art  than  ever.  Strangers  have  expressed  themselves 
pleased  with  our  exhibition,  and  the  usefulness  of  our  institu- 
tion has  been  proven.  Some  have  said  they  did  not  learn 
anything.  It  was  a well-known  fact  that  if  you  pour  water 
on  a live  plant  it  grows,  but  pour  the  same  water  on  a dead 
plant  and  it  only  makes  it  rot  faster.  I had  a man  say  to 
me  that  his  paper  turned  black  in  twenty  minutes  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do,  and  yet  when  this  very  subject  was  illus- 
trated, he  was  away  visiting  the  lunatic  asylum  in  some 
other  place.  If  the  members  had  learned  nothing,  it  was  their 
own  fault  He  remembered  the  two  men  who  got  into  their 
boat  and  rowed  hard  all  night,  but  when  the  day  broke  they 
i had  made  no  progress,  because  they  had  neglected  to  take 
up  their  anchor.  So  with  those  who  had  not  been  instructed 
by  these  meetings —they  were  attempting  to  progress  without 
taking  up  the  anchor.  With  many  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me,  and  more  than  ever  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  Association,  gentlemen,  I bid  you  good-bye. 


&alk  iu  tlie  jstutiia. 

Protecting  Prints  to  Secure  Permanency. — Referring  to 
a recent  correspondence  in  our  pages  on  impermeable  paper  as 
a meaLs  of  securing  permanency,  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  remarks, 
in  the  Bulletin  : — “ The  image  on  paper,  being  a compound  of 
silver  and  organic  matter,  is  necessarily  more  liable  to  change 
by  the  absorption  of  destructive  gases  by  the  paper  than  the 
negative,  which,  being  upon  impermeable  glass,  and  covered 
with  impermeable  varnish,  escapes  all  decomposing  action.  To 
bring  the  print  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  the 
negative  (as  we  cannot  get  paper  impervious  to  moisture),  the 
mount  should  be  as  solid  and  impermeable  as  possible,  and 
then  the  surface  should  be  varnished.  This  is  the  plan  we 
adopt  with  our  stereoscopic  p cures,  and  we  never  hear  com- 
plaints of  their  fading.  We  h id,  at  ono  time,  a griat  deal  of 
trouble  with  yellowish  whites;  bu*  all  that  has  cea-ed.  and  we 
can  confidently  say  that  our  stereo  pic' ores  are  as  durable  as 
negatives  on  glass.  It  would  be  a desideratum  to  have  a 
mount  impermeable  to  moisture  for  all  photographic  work.” 
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Photography  and  Cbime. — The  photographing  of  criminals 
is  a feature  retained  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  crime  which  repeals  the  Act  of  1869,  and 
substitutes  more  stringent  clauses.  A licence-holder  will  be 
required  to  give  notice  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  district 
whenever  he  changes  his  residence,  whether  he  goes  into  a new 
or  remains  in  the  old  police  district ; and  every  male  licence- 
holder  must  report  himself  to  such  chief  officer  of  police  once  a 
month,  personally  or  by  letter,  as  the  officer  shall  direct.  A 
clause  authorizes  the  photographing  of  all  prisoners  convicted 
of  crime. 

Correcting  the  Bath. — If  you  don’t  believe  it,  try  if.  If 
your  bath  is  out  of  order  (I  mean  the  negative  bath),  add  one 
drop  of  muriatic  acid  to  every  twenty  ounces  of  bath  solution. 
Stir  the  chloride  (which  is  formed  on  the  adding  of  the  acid) 
for  several  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  about  one  hour,  then 
filter,  and  you  will  have  a splendid  working  bath.  It  also 
improves  a new  bath,  giving  most  brilliant  negatives.  Sure 
thing. — J.  H.  Hallenbeck,  in  Photographic  Times. 

The  Government  and  Inventors. — The  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  appointed  to  examine  the  relations  between 
Government  and  inventors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
reasonable  grounds  exist  for  dissatisfaction  as  fo  the  treatment 
which  the  latter  have  received.  The  committee  have  examined 
many  witnesses,  and  they  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
“the  present  system  of  dealing  with  inventors  is  unmethodical 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  one  obvious  defect  of  the  present 
system  is  the  want  of  a suitable  record  of  the  invention  sub- 
mitted, and  of  the  proceedings  taken  therein.”  The  committee 
think  that  a report  upon  each  invention  should  be  presented 
by  suitable  persons,  independent  of  the  public  department 
using  it,  and  of  the  inventor — Globe. 


Comsgonbfuts. 

***  To  our  Readers.— Owing  to  the  turning  of  a forme  in 
preparing  for  the  printing  machine  last  week,  several  pages 
of  the  Photographic  News  were  misplaced,  as  the  majority 
of  our  readers  will  already  have  seen.  With  this  week's 
issue  we  give  the  eight  pages  in  a corrected  position.  Our 
readers  will  please  cancel  the  erring  eight  pages,  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  corrected  pages  which  are  issued  with 
the  present  number. 

E.  T.  S. — Transparencies  on  opal  glass  may  be  produced  in  two 
ways  : one  bv  direct  printing  in  the  pressure-frame,  using  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  other  by  means  of  camera  printing  on 
wet  collodion.  If  the  first  method  he  used,  an  edging  of  albumen 
or  varnish  should  be  applied  round  the  glass,  which  is  then  coated 
with  collodio-chloride.  When  this  is  dry,  print,  and  tone  with  a 
weak  gold  bath.  You  will  find  details  in  our  Year-Book.  If 
camera  printing  be  preferred,  the  plate  is  coated  with  a good 
collodion  and  < xeited  in  the  usual  way ; the  negative  is  placed  in 
the  aperture  of  a proper  box  or  camera,  aud  the  ordinary  mode  of 
producing  transparencies  followed.  The  toning  may  be  effected 
with  gold  as  in  the  eburueum  process,  or  by  mercury  and  hypo. 
You  will  find  valuable  hints  on  pp.  76  and  83  of  our  last  Year- 
Book,  or  you  will  find  a detailed  article  on  producing  trans- 
parencies onp.  “3  of  our  Year-Book  for  1S68. 

R.  Mai.KB. — There  is  considerable  latitude  and  Considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  thickness  of  the  wood  used  by  different  makers 
in  cameras.  A whole-plate  camera  need  not,  we  think,  have  the 
wood  thicker  than  one-third  of  an  inch,  and'  the  others  half  an 
inch  ora  little  more.  The  focal  length  will  vary  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lenses  employed,  but  the  whole-plate  should  extend  from 
8 inches  to  about  1 inches.  The  12-inch  camera  should  extend 
from  12  iuches  to  IS  inches,  and  the  18  by  16  should  extend  from 
16  to  26  or  30  inches.  With  some  lenses  even  longer  extensions 
than  we  have  mentioned  would  be  required. 

Eastern  Correspondent.— The  Year-Books  have  been  duly- 
sent.  The  amount  due  from  you  to  the  end  of  the  present  year 
will  be  £2  18s.  il  l.  Thanks.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  examples,  and  hearing  from  you. 

W.  II.  J.— We  should  recommend  you,  in  trying  Col.  Stuart's 
formula,  to  follow  it  throughout.'  If  you  have  the  bromized 
collodion  already  prepared  by  Mr.  Cooper’s  formula,  you  can 
dilute  it  with  plain  collodion.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  experi- 
ment, prepare  the  collodio-bromide  by  Mr.  Cooper’s  formula,  and 
then  add  about  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  to  each 
ounce* 
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J.  W.  (Bristol). — Sugar  should  not  be  used  in  developer  for  positives. 
It  is  only  for  negatives  that  we  recommend  it.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  good  qualities  of 
positives  and  negatives.  In  the  latter  the  lights  are  only  required 
to  be  dense,  and  the  deposit  is  bitter  of  a dark  colour  "than  of  a 
light  colour,  whilst  in  positives  a deposit  of  pure  silvery  white  is 
of  vital  consequence.  Y our  nitrate  bath  for  positives  may  contain 
from  ten  to  twenty  minims  of  nitric  acid  in  a pint.  Y'our  expo- 
sure must  be  shurter  than  for  negatives,  and  the  development  more 
rapid.  The  developer  y-ou  quote  will  answer  very  well,  and  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  when  it  has  been  mixed"  for  a week  or 
two.  The  use  of  an  alabastrine  solution,  or  anything  intended  to 
bleach  the  image,  would  not  help  you  unless  you  first  get  a good 
picture.  1 1 is  oifficult  to  determine  the  precise  cause  of  your  failure 
without  seeing  a specimen.  If  you  put  one  n a case  and  forward 
it  to  us  by  post,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  >hall  be  ible  to  assist  you. 
In  making  the  varnish  you  mention,  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  stand 
to  settle,  and  then  pour  "off  the  clear  portion.  Filtering  paper  soon 
clogs  up.  You  will  probably  find  on  trying  that  it  answers 
satisfactorily. 

T.  R. — There  are  various  modes  of  preparing  an  albumenized  print 
for  water  colours ; but  some  artists  work  without  any  preparation. 
A coating  of  dilute  ox-gall  will  answer;  very  thin  parchment 
size  will  answer.  Newman's  shilling  manual  on  colouring  photo- 
graphs will  give  you  full  instructions. 

J.  B. — It  is  a great  pity  you  cannot  build  with  a side  to  the  north, 
but  failing  that,  your  principal  side-light  must  face  eastwards,  as 
the  morning  sun  will  generally  have  passed  round  to  the  south 
before  much  work  is  done.  The  dimensions  are  pretty  good. 
We  should,  under  the  circumstances,  build  an  ordinary  ridge-roof 
room  with  glass  on  both  sides  and  roof,  and  thick  white  blinds 
easily  adjusted  (running  on  rods  will  probably-  answer  best) ; 
about  five  or  six  feet  opaque  at  each  end  of  both  sides  and  roof; 
all  the  rest  glass  except  about  two  feet  at  the  bottom  of  each  side. 
Glass  undoubtedly  undergoes  change  from  exposure  to  sunlight, 
some  samples  more  so  than  others.  As  regards  that  you  have 
had  in  use,  the  only  plan  is  to  examine  it,  and  ascertain  if  it 
obstructs  the  passage  of  light.  Get  a piece  of  ordinary  crown  or 
sheet  glass,  and  compare  it  with  your  old  sample. 

A Little  Photo. — Our  rule  is  always  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  all  personalities  from  correspondence,  no  matter  from 
whom  received.  We  do  not  know  or  recognize  any  distinction  in 
subscribers,  whether  employers  or  employed ; we  aim  to  serve  the 
interests  of  all.  In  advocating  proper  instruction  in  every  detail 
of  the  business,  the  interests  of  operators  are  quite  as  much,  or 
more,  involved  than  those  of  employers.  Y'ou  may  rely- upon  the 
interests  of  all  being  impartially  maintained  in  anything  we 
advocate. 


American  Reader. — The  address  of  Mr.  Briggs  is  Leamington; 
that  of  Mr.  Croughtonis  14,  Albion  Road,  Hammersmith,  London. 
AVe  do  not  know  those  of  the  other  gentlemen  mentioned,  but  will 

try  to  ascertain. 

Captain  Tvrton. — The  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the 
sulphate  of  iron  solution  is  to  produce  nitrate  of  iron  by  double 
decomposition,  nitrate  of  iron  remaining  in  solution,  and  sulphate 
of  baryta  being  precipitated.  Positives  develop  i by  means  of 
nitrate  of  iron  have  a bright  white  silvery  deposit.  There  is  no 
increased  risk  whatever  of  lack  of  permanency,  some  of  the  earliest 
and  finest  coBodion  positives  ever  produced  having  been  so  devel- 
oped, and  are  perfect  at  this  day.  The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Nitrate  of  baryta  (powdered) 1 ounce 

Nitric  acid  2 drachms 

Water 10  ounces 

Dissolve  ; and  then  take — 

Protosulphate  of  iron 

AA’ater 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  the  first  solution, 
precipitate,  and  keep  carefully  corked, 
condition,  it  is  of  a green  tint,  but  turns  brown  and  loses  devel- 
oping power  when  long  kept ; in  such  case  a little  fresh  proto- 
sulphate  may  be  added.  Collodion  positives  whitened  with 
bichloride  ot  mercury  are  tolerably-  permanent  if  properly  managed. 
The  image  shoul  1 be  vigorous  to  commence  with,  and  not  over- 
exposed ; and  the  mercury  solution  should  be  kept  on  the  plate 
plenty  of  time,  and  then  well  washed  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
varnish  such  pictures  ; but  they  should  be  kept  under  glass.  We 
have  some  perfectly  good  which  have  been  done  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  Many  of  the  Russian  photographs  are  very  fine.  In  using 
carbon  tissue,  we  always  employ  a little  French  chalk,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  tissue  sticking  to  the  negative. 

A “ Lawyer’s  ” letter  too  late : in  our  next. 


1$  ounces 

Filter  to  get  rid  of  the  white 
AA'hen  fresh  and  in  good 


Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Photographic  News  Office,  15  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  £.C. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  ASSISTANTS. 

The  report  of  a committee  of  the  American  National 
Photographic  Association,  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  a system 
of  apprenticeship,  the  details  of  which  appear  in  another 
page,  discountenances  the  idea  of  apprenticeship  as  un- 
suited to  a people  used  to  the  free  institutions  which 
flourish  under  a republican  government.  The  committee 
believe  that  parents  born  and  educated  under  such  institu- 
tions will  hesitate  to  sign  away  their  children’s  liberty  ; 
and  further,  they  believe  that  boys  bound  for  a term  of 
years  will  be  likely  to  take  less  interest  in  their  duties 
than  they  will  when  they  know  that  the  retention  of  their 
services  and  continuation  of  their  tuition  must  of  necessity 
depend  upon  their  good  behaviour.  In  place  of  apprentice- 
ship they  recommend  a system  of  studentship,  the  standard 
eriod  for  which  shall  be  three  years ; or.  if  commenced 
efore  a youth  is  seventeen,  the  period  shall  continue  until 
he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  This  term  of  instruction  com- 
pleted, it  is  recommended  that  the  student  shall  receive  a 
diploma,  stating  the  period  of  study,  the  branches  in 
which  he  excels,  aud  the  moral  character  he  has  manifested 
during  his  novitiate.  Some  other  details  will  be  found  in 
the  report,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  such  a system  of  student- 
ship as  that  proposed  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
apprenticeship,  and  would  prove  a material  boon  to  the 
profession,  both  assistants  and  employers ; and  hence  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  somewhat  illogical 
objection  which  the  committee  urge  against  apprentice- 
ship, otherwise  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  in  apprentice- 
ship there  is  no  further  sacrifice  of  liberty  than  is  involved 
in  every  social  or  commercial  compact.  Xo  compact  of 
any  kind  can  be  entered  into  without  the  establishment  of 
obligation  on  both  sides  to  do  something,  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  anything  at  once  involves  the  sacrifice  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty.  As  a rule,  the  shortest  contract 
upon  which  any  kind  of  service  is  entered  upon  involves 
the  surrender  of  liberty  for  a week  under  some  kind  of 
forfeiture.  In  higher  classes  of  service  a month’s  contract 
becomes  a necessity,  and  in  others  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months.  In  fact,  the  simple  act  of  living  under  any 
government  involves  a compact  implying  more  or  less 
sacrifice  of  liberty,  the  subject  agreeing  to  avoid  all  acts 
which  may  injure  the  state  or  his  felloAV- subjects,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  An  apprenticeship  is  merely  a com- 
pact of  service  for  a certain  period  in  return  for  tuition 
and  opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in  a certain  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Without  some  definite  compact  securing  the  ser- 


vice to  the  employer,  he  would  have  little  interest  in 
imparting  instruction.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  teach  in  return  for  service  which  is  involved 
in  apprenticeship  is,  when  properly  carried  out,  of  immense 
advantage  both  to  the  individual  assistant  and  to  the 
whole  community  of  assistants,  as  raising  their  status  and 
increasing  their  value. 

In  the  course  of  studentship  proposed  by  this  committee 
a close  approximation  to  apprenticeship  is  attained,  but 
the  bond  between  the  student  and  teacher  is  one  based 
upon  mutual  self-interest,  rather  than  upon  legal  obliga- 
tion. If  well  carried  out,  the  results  of  both  systems  will 
be  similar,  whilst  the  possession  of  a diploma  signed  by  a 
trustworthy  authority,  setting  forth  period  of  instruction, 
age  at  the  date  of  the  diploma,  special  qualifications  and 
accomplishments,  social  and  moral  habits,  and  character- 
istics of  the  student,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  material  service 
to  him  in  securing  engagements ; and  such  vouchers  of 
fitness,  if  honestly  given  by  capable  men,  must  prove  an 
immense  aid  to  employers  in  determining  their  selections 
from  several  applicants.  The  report  of  the  committee 
concludes  by  recommending  the  establishment  of  a photo- 
graphic academy  for  the  better  education  of  photographers 
and  the  higher  development  of  the  photographic  art.  The 
value  of  a good  photographic  academy  in  which  photo- 
graphic chemistry,  art  as  applicable  to  photography,  and 
the  general  practice  of  all  branches  of  photography  could 
be  taught  by  efficient  professors,  cannot  be  doubted  : in 
this  country,  however,  we  fear  that  the  possibility  of 
making  such  an  establishment  self-supporting  would  1 c a 
very  remote  one  ; what  may  be  done  by  our  more  enter- 
prising brethren  in  the  States  we  cannot  at  present  deter- 
mine. The  report  to  which  we  refer  constitutes,  of 
course,  recommendation  only,  and  the  subject  is  considered 
so  important  that  action  therein  has  been  postponed  until 
the  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Association  at  St.  I.ouis. 

The  future  of  the  practitioners  of  the  art  is  a matter  of 
as  vital  importance  in  this  country  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  hence  any  course  of  action  which  is  adopted  after  due 
deliberation  by  a large  representative  body  of  photo- 
graphers there,  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration  here. 
One  of  the  very  natural  questions  which  will  occur  at  the 
outset  of  any  such  consideration  will  be  to  this  effect : If 
a certain  number  of  the  coming  ojjerators  arc  to  be  pro- 
vided with  special  educational  advantages,  and  provided 
with  diplomas  or  certificates,  will  not  all  t lie  older  opera- 
tors who  commenced  their  career  at  any  earlier  date  be 
placed  at  a serious  disadvantage  in  competing  with  certifi- 
cated hands  for  engagements?  We  think  not  necessarily, 
certainly  not  in  relation  to  capable  men.  Every  process 
of  improvement  will,  of  course,  in  some  degree  militate 
against  the  incompetent ; but  amongst  operators  of  fair 
capability  the  possession  of  longer  experience  will  gene- 
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-v~t  be  a-  Ifiij  »a  qmlei  f ar  she  regular  coarse  of 
ho:t  kj  which  lie  iipl-tcma  testifies- 

Ths  eEboj^iMBt  ci  pref«  aad  wogrigd  reAti  :-ns 
t>cT»'e«  ibe  eapiura  sad  the  employed  becomes  every 
year  a sa"ie:  ce  n»re  r'oas!  ispjpa^ce.  We  do  no* 
b&re  tbs:  i.:  pres.;-:  any  seriously  nsriisbncrr  rsA- 
cocis  rsosilT  tumleci : bat  the  eare^aakDCr 
which  Ah.?  of  Are  appeared  in  out  colum:.?  oa  tie  subject 
sugresus  "Ak  there  is.  is  biot  room  f>r  in  preve- 

ia  these  relations.  The  ha  that  there  is  so  sr-rtsm. 


of  art  recti  roshir  tra:~;ug  It  which  su  : pen: -or  can  k 

absimelT  qui&d  for  ike  pnctiee  :-f  his  prafesoa,  nor 
in  rime  ci  w-i:  1 the  pos=-ess:n  of  due  cualifiratious  ran 
kecert&dbRpidedkea^asasaeTO.  Assistants, 
on  the  other  iuoi  in  aoane  cases.  Kurt  that  ;ie  absence 
of  S3: A certified  qualification  is  equally  tn?  os  aaploms 
V*o  kaTe  rises  to  eniueace  as-i  veiiiL  as  it  is  of  the 
Ionises:  operator.  As  wo  bare  before  renarked.  the  posi- 
tion of  p i-MOfnpkt  and  photographers  i as  beea 
is  this  respect-  With  very  few  exceptions. 

eo&jgrapheia  up  to  this  time  hare  - picked  up " their 
onrfidge  of  the  act.  and  Lire  core  ■ from  thrir  fame, 
frcro  ther  nercistaffee.  or  from  their  handicrafts  to  the 
prank*  of  photography  pufuanmit.  with  just  such 
qualifications  m they  eonld  acquire  from  reading.  observa- 
tion, and  sxrerireeut.  Where  great  s'trTh  r urines*  apti- 
tafe.  the  prtwina  of  capital,  or  a corelx  nation  of 
■ • • • 7.  : zu  i ' ' . • h - 

generally  bees  f?uu-i  a profitable  esterprise.  Where 
name  of  these  qualifications  haTe  been  rating,  the  went 
has  been  ntek  more  United.  For  the  firs*  score  of  rears 
is  whirl  photography  as  a profession  had  an  exis  recce, 
its  representatives  oourissed  entirely  of  those  who  had 
aw; tired  their  skin  ia  it  by  seli-edntation.  Within  the 

■•:  • • i . - • _ : • • •. — - _ - • • 

rusty  of  rinn  hare  acquired  their  toon ’.edge  of  the  an 
in  th  r establishment  of  a pre|e3rioQaI  ph : t -grapher : not 
it  7-  tree,  by  ary  regular  tmtion.  but  siretly  by  obserra- 
ti-xi  and  occasional  practice  in  one  department  after 
another.  Seme  whom  we  haTe  known  to  enter  the  bnriness 
as  errand-boys,  plate-cleaners.  or  beys  rf-all-work.  hare 
become  t^.-t  capable  pfc-?t  :-graphere  it4  respectable  aad 
successful  men.  whilst  others  with  the  same  chances,  bat 
less  taste,  at  hry.  or  iodnstry.  hare  entered  the  lists  of 
operators  with  scarcely  a angle  qualification  for  the 
work.  A proper  system  of  tnising.  with  a r oneber  or 
certificate.  woell  do  much  to  sare  the  profesri  r>n  from  sack 
parawtra.  who,  bans  willing  to  work  far  little  renmnera-  [ 
tion.  compete  unfairly  with  the  qnalified  operator,  and. 
at  the  rime  time,  lower  the  general  ******  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  axt. 

If  the  status  and  qualification  of  operators  were  raised, 
the  bet  men  in  the  profesrioo.  no  matter  how  they  attained 
t'-dr  skill,  w --old  always  keep  the  foremost  position,  whilst 
t - bcaptbia  would  find  some  ocher  occupation  more  to 
tv  rr  *'•  ilities.  A higher  rate  of  remuneration  coaid  be 
pul  without  l-:*ss.  and  employers  as  well  as  emploTed 
would  be  gainers.  A really  skilful  operator  ought  to  be ' 
worth  a much  higher  rate  of  waues  than  a worker  in  the 
majority  of  the  hindirnfta  amply  requiring  mechanical  I 
skill ; but  we  fear  that  be  rery  rarely  receives  such  renra- 
r ration.  The question  of  e: station  and  :raluir__r  amorist 
assistants,  whether  by  a system  of  apprenticeship  or  stu- 
dentship. and  the  acquisition  of  diplomas  or  eertifi  rates  of 
qualification-  are  essentially  questions  of  interest  to  the 
employed,  as  the  establishment  of  sxne  such  system  most 
lead  to  improve  the  position-  both  pecauiary  aad  social.  of 
the  operator. 


troreide  pAtes.  Unfortunately,  the  prevalence  of  the 
demat  gloom  in  place  of  sunlight,  and  constant  rain, 
raihtxted  strains:  any  absolute  or  satisfactory  comparative 
estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  process  : but  with  a light 
which  would  hare  been  utterly  ass-less  with  the  majority  of 
dry  processes,  aad  of  rery  doubtful  value  with  wet  collodion. 
. : . •.  ' . - . . • 
aostiet  with  a light  coloured  house  ia  the  open,  justice 
zreiug  done  to  both.  The  quality  of  the  negatives  was 
unquestionably  fine.  soft,  su-d  delicate,  much  resembling 
tea:  :f  wet  plates,  but  with  the  greenish  smoky  tint  which 
Col  Worthy  mentions  as  the  indication  of  good  conditions 
and  excess  of  nitrate  in  the  collodio -bromide  emulsion, 
and  which  photographers  know  to  be  a most  valuable 
printing  colour.  One  fart  was  especially  noticeable : the 
Ipwilifitsihtkwt  jhtMwnl  tn  permit  in  the  process 
■of  alkaline  I t elopmenL  an  operati*>5:  generally  requiring 
great  precision  in  formula.  Commencing  with  a solution 
| of  plain  pyre,  and  continuing  until  an  image  appeared, 
the  ammonia  solution  was  th--n  added  almost  <v1  Ubitmu, 
I with  hmriiriil  effect  in  Meaning  detail  and  rigour,  and  no 
risk  of  injury.  Whilst  the  weamer  rendered  the  trial 
Incomplete  in  many  resp-erts.  It  was  sumcient  to  prove  a 
cumber  f very  unosaally  excellent  qualities  in  the  plates. 
Many  of  our  realers  will  be  clad  to  learn  that  CoL 
Wonley.  in  answer  to  many  applications,  contemplates 
■ - : ■ 

commercially,  a boon  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  traur  photographers  who  hare  had  little  experience  in 
such  manipulations,  and  will  often  prove  serviceable  in 
I time-saving  to  the  ablest  hands.  The  ready  courtesy  with 
I which  CoL  Smart  Worthy  has  at  all  timet  afforded  inform- 
anon  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  working,  and  the  hhrh 
standard  of  excellence  which  has  distinguished  all  his 
w :k.  give  an  especial  value  t plates  prepared  by  himself 
[ by  his  own  process,  as  the  photographer  will  possess  the 
| doable  advantage  of  working  with  plates  the  nature  and 
preparation  of  which  are  known  to  him.  and  of  p -ss-ssinu 
the  practical  guarantee,  which  is  derivable  from  CoL 
Wardey1*  great  skill  and  higt  reputation,  that  the  plates 
with  which  he  works  are  tnistwonhv. 


THE  COLT/ >DIO-BROMll)E  PROCESS. 

A FXW  days  ago  we  accepted  the  courteous  invitation  c i 
CoL  btaan  Wonky,  in  company  of  several  other  gentle-  j 
men,  to  witness  the  testing  of  a series  of  his  ccliodio- 


NTTPJC  ACID  ES'  THE  NEGATIVE  BATIL 
Ox  another  p<age  we  pr  1 :.t  the  bscussion  amomrs*  the 
members  of  the  National  Pnotographic  .Vsskuqoo  in 
America  on  Mr.  Black's  negative  bath  with  a luge  pro- 
port!  on  of  nitric  ad  A aad  we  call  the  especial  attention  of 
our  experimental  readers  to  the  startling  facts  enunciated. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Black  is  so  thoroughly  at  vari- 
ance with  all  the  received  canons  of  the  collodion  process, 
that  it  requires  perfect  confidence  in  the  high  character  of 
the  authority  to  receive  without  donbt  the  facts  he  describes. 
Mr.  Black  is.  however,  a photographer  of  very  great  skill, 
extensive  experience,  and  trustworthy  character,  and  hence 
Ida  testimony  possesses  weight,  and  deserves  consideration. 
He  hss  u:  w.  he  tells  us.  used  the  bath  for  six  months  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  The  proportion  of  nitric  add  is 
at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  tea  ounces  to  every  sixteen 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Four  or  six  ounces  are  usually 
added,  but  when  the  results  are  not  quite  satisfactory  with 
this  proportion,  he  keeps  on  adding  nitric  acid  until  the 
plates  ••  work  soft  and  qoick  " — a result  at  times  only  at- 
tained by  adding  as  much  as  ten  ounces  of  nitric  acid  to 
each  pound  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

A part  from  the  htthen.>supp>oeed  retarding  power  of  nitric 
■ - : - 

it  did  to  some  of  the  members  present  at  the  Convention. 
The  action  of  an  add  bath  invariably  has  a tendency  to 
loosen  the  film  from  the  glass : and  we  have  known  occa- 
sions when,  working  a bath  with  two  or  three  minim*  of 
nitric  add  to  the  ounce,  it  has  been  dim  cult  with  a tough 
: -liolioa  to  withdraw  the  plate  without  the  film  slipping 
■:C  the  glass  into  Use  bath,  and  with  ten  mi  aims  to  the 
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ounce  the  difficulty  must  be  materially  increased.  But 
Mr.  Black  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  using  an  albumen- 
ized  glass  which  removes  all  trouble.  If  his  experience 
be  corroborated  by  that  of  others,  and  a fifteen  grain  silver 
bath  with  a very  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid  be  found 
to  give  softer  negatives  with  shorter  exposure  than  a 
neutral  bath,  the  process  is  evidently  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  well  worthy  of  careful  test  by  all  practical 
photographers. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

American  National  Photographic  Association — Luckjiardt’s 

Mode  of  Securing  Pictorial  Effect— Cyanide  for  Re- 
touching—New  Dry  Processes — Photographs  of  War 

Horrors — The  Weather. 

The  most  important  photographic  eveut  of  the  last  month 
was  unquestionably  the  meeting — or  convention,  I should 
say,  in  speaking  of  an  American  institution — of  the  United 
States  National  Photographic  Association  in  Philadelphia. 
The  possibility  of  such  a meeting  is  a great  fact  in  the 
history  of  photography.  Here  were  nearly  a thousand 
photographers  from  every  part  of  the  extensive  territory 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  gathered  together  for  a week’s 
intercourse  and  consideration  of  every  point  which,  during 
twelve  months,  had  occurred  to  them  as  of  interest  in 
connection  with  their  profession.  And  then  the  mode  in 
which  they  glide  from  one  style  of  business  to  another  is 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  When  attention  to  the 
routine  business  of  the  Association  begins  to  flag,  the  Presi- 
dent postpones  it  for  awhile,  and  invites  discussion  on  a 
practical  subject ; and  there  is  nothing  a photographer  so 
dearly  loves  to  discuss  as  a “ process,”  as  was  manifested 
at  this  meeting.  The  avidity  with  which  Mr.  Black’s 
information  about  his  nitric  acid  bath  seems  to  have  been 
devoured  is  a noteworthy  illustration  of  how  nearly  photo- 
graphers are  allied  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  was  their  anxiety  to  hear  or  tell 
some  new  thing.  After  discussing  a process,  the  means 
for  defeatingsomeiniquitouspatent  affecting  photographers 
absorbed  attention.  Business  matters  of  all  kinds  were  at 
times  laid  aside  to  listen  to  sweet  music,  or  to  listen  to  an  elo- 
quent oration.  Some  portions  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Bell, 
the  permanent  lawyer  of  the  Association,  were  singularly 
eloquent,  and  should  you  not  give  his  address  in  extenso,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  will  permit  me  to  give  the  following 
brief  extracts  : — 

The  artist,  as  he  stretches  his  canvas  on  the  easel,  and  applies  the 
first  stroke  of  the  brush,  feels  his  enraptured  soul  fired  with  a divine 
inspiration  as  the  rude  material  glows  with  the  reflective  beauty  of 
the  yet  to  be  developed  picture.  The  sculptor,  as  he  plies  the  chisel 
to  the  unseemly  block,  heais  sweet  music  in  the  chippings,  for  each 
stroke  of  the  mallet  is  to  his  ear  the  freeing  of  an  imprisoned  angel, 
that  from  creation’s  dawn  has  been  locked  in  the  cold  embrace  of 
marble.  And.  thus  the  photographer,  in  the  faces  and  forms  before 
him,  and  in  the  objects  of  nature  about  him,  and  even  before  the 
lens  of  his  camera  is  set  to  receive  the  earliest  impressions  of  his 
subject,  sees  in  imagination  the  well-defined  photograph,  the 
beautiful  and  artistic  effects  which  add  to  the  charm  and  value  of 
the  work  about  to  be  developed. 

The  aspiring  photographer  after  knowledge  in  his  art  feels,  in 
each  truth  that  flashes  on  his  mind,  the  constant  and  increasing 
growth  of  the  soul  within.  Herein  lies  the  mainspring  to  all 
successful  action  in  your  great  department  of  labour.  The  photo- 
grapher must  be  a man  of  large  soul  and  self-reliance;  to  him  faith 
is  the  unseen  bridge  which  he  must  cross  to  gain  distinction  beyond 
the  mystic  ladder  up  which  he  must  climb  before  he  can  reach  life's 
highest  destiny.  If  he  stands  idly  at  the  base,  he  may  catch  the 
gleam  of  “ fine  photographic  effects  ” and  immortal  fame,  but  lie  can 
never  possess  the  art  of  accomplishing  them.  The  bright  dreams  of 
youth,  the  airy  castles  of  manhood,  will  fade  away,  and  be  lost  amid 
the  lowering  clouds  of  bitter  disappointments  in  seeking  after  per- 
fection in  your  art ; but,  with  faith  and  courage  to  sustain  you,  the 
dreams  of  to-day  will  be  woven  into  the  golden  realities  of  to-morrow, 
while  the  airy  castles  which  have  floated  before  ambitious  vision 
shall  be  but  reflections  of  that  enduring  temple  where  fame  sits  en- 
throned amid  eternal  powers.  . . . 

Go  on,  then,  in  your  work ; make  the  aim  of  your  Association  a 


high  one.  Remember  that  as  each  individual  has  the  moulding  of 
his  own  character,  so  every  organization-  yea ! every  nation — has  the 
formation  of  its  own  future.  The  laws  which  apply  to  the  one  act 
with  equal  force  on  the  other  ; for,  after  all,  your  Association  is  but 
individuals  in  a collective  capacity,  so  that  whatever  characterizes  a 
society  or  nation  is  seen  to  find  reflection  in  the  laws  and  objects 
which  govern  them. 

Your  objects  of  relief,  of  mutual  exchange  of  each  other’s  views 
respecting  the  same  art  and  work,  your  protecting  the  weak  from 
being  trodden  down  by  imposing  foes,  your  sublime  determination  to 
elevate  the  art,  in  a natural  sense  to  make  it  common,  yet  dignified — 
good,  better,  best — yet  within  the  means  and  embrace  of  every  one; 
to  adorn  it ; to  even  elevate  instead  of  diminishing  its  increasing 
strength  and  conceded  beauty.  Beware  of  disunion  among  you. 
Let  your  councils  be  at  all  times  harmonious.  Let  no  frets,  no  fears, 
no  jealousies,  no  enmities,  ever  enter  in  and  disturb  your  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  your  mother  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
firm  in  doing  right,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  your  every  duty. 

. . . All  honour  to  those  who  formed  the  Association.  All 
honour  to  those  who,  through  its  infancy,  gave  it  a liberal  and 
manifest  support.  The  past  is  secure,  the  present  is  a grand  success, 
and  the  future  is  radiant  with  hope  and  promise. 

American  photographers  will,  I fancy,  echo  Mr.  Bell’s 
expressions  of  honour  to  the  founders  of  the  Association, 
and  amongst  the  most  active  of  these,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, is  your  excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson, 
whose  ubiquitous  energy  must  be  highly  esteemed  by  all 
interested  in  our  art  in  America. 

In  reading  the  description  by  Herr  Luckhardt  of  his 
method  of  masking  negatives  to  modify  the  pictorial 
effect,  1 was  struck  by  its  resemblance  to  a method  de- 
scribed some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Blanchard  in  your  pages  ; 
but,  if  I remember  the  details  correctly,  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
was  a more  efficient  method,  because  affording  more  co  n- 
plete  facility  for  modifying  the  character  of  the  picture. 
Instead  of  applying  a pigment  directly  to  the  back  of  the 
negative,  he  attached  to  its  back  a piece  of  transparent 
tissue  paper,  and  then,  with  orange  chrome,  stopped  out 
such  parts  in  such  degree  as  were  required  for  modifying 
the  light  and  shade.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  using  a 
pigment  on  the  paper  affords  much  greater  scope  for 
modified  effect  than  can  possibly  be  secured  by  working 
on  the  glass. 

Speaking  of  modifying  the  negative  reminds  me  of  the 
communication  from  an  American  correspondent  you 
recently  published,  mentioning  the  use  of  cyanide  for  re- 
touching priuts.  I have  years  ago  used  cyanide  for 
removing  stains  from  prints,  and  also  securing  a tolerably 
even  background  in  a print  from  a poor,  staine  1 nega- 
tive. For  anything  like  fine  touching,  I think  it  would 
be  found  very  difficult  to  employ  cyanide  on  a print,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  run  and  be  absorbed  by  the 
paper.  The  best  mode  of  checking  this  tendency  to  run 
consists  in  adding  gum-arabic  to  the  cyanide,  and  making 
a moderately  thick  solution  of  gum.  This  use  of  gum  has 
a twofold  benefit:  it  prevents  the  solution  running  or 
spreading,  and  it  makes  the  operation  of  the  cyanide  a 
little  less  actinic,  thus  giving  the  operator  more  control. 
Although,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  best  of  a bad  print,  cyanide  may  be  used,  I do  not 
regard  its  use  on  prints  as  a matter  of  much  value,  or  one 
that  will  be  much  used.  For  negative  retouching  a good 
deal  may  be  done  with  it  in  skilful  hands,  Used  with 
gum  it  may  be  employed  either  to  get  broad  masses  of 
shade,  or  to  secure  fine  points  of  black  in  the  print,  by 
sharp  touches  in  the  negative.  Great  certainty  of  hand 
and  rapidity  are  necessary,  the  negative  being  rapidly 
flushed  with  water  to  remove  the  cyanide  after  the  result 
is  produced. 

It  is  not  a little  curious  to  an  old  photographer,  with 
strong  proclivities  in  favour  of  the  wet  process,  to  watch 
the  succession  of  dry  processes  which  year  after  year  are 
advocated  with  unflagging  zeal.  There  is  one  essential 
change,  however,  manifest  in  the  dry  processes  which 
now  obtain.  In  the  old  time  acid  conditions  were  all  pre- 
valent. The  old  f -dbdio- albumen  bath  was  largely 
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charged  with  acetic  acid;  the  preservatives  were  ofteu 
acid,  and  the  developer  acid.  Now  alkaline  coditions  pre- 
vail more  or  less  at  every  stage ; and,  without  a doubt,  a 
great  accession  of  sensitiveness  appears  to  be  the  result. 
I am  uuable  from  personal  experience  to  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  collodio-bromide  process  as  modified  by 
Col.  Stuart  W ortley  will  compass  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it ; but,  so  far  as  I can  glean  from  the  opinions  of  trust- 
worthy friends,  it  is  a dry  process  of  unusual  excellence  and 
simplicity. 

I find  in  the  Echo  a capital  notice  of  some  photographs 
of  the  havoc  which  war  has  wrought  on  man  and  man’s 
works  in  Paris,  and  as  the  notice  commences  with  the  pro- 
pitiatory acknowledgment  that  photographic  studies  can 
no  longer  be  denied  a place  amongst  things  belonging  to 
the  art-world,  I shall,  with  your  permission,  make  one  or 
two  extracts.  Referring  to  the  photographs  which  are 
exhibited  in  Cornhill  the  writer  says : — 

The  pictures,  indeed,  give  one  a more  complete  idea  of  that  havoc 
than  could  be  obtained  by  a sight  of  the  ruined  buildings  themselves, 
because  here  we  get  in  many  cases  a representation  of  what  such 
buildings  were  before  the  fire  had  done  its  work,  side  by  side  with  a 
fait hful  reproduction  of  them  in  their  present  mutilated  condition. 
There  are  some  curious  features  noticeable  in  connection  with  those 
ruined  buddings.  One  of  these  is  the  extent  to  which  the  mischief 
done  affects  the  horizontal  rather  than  the  perpendicular  portion  ot 
the  different  edifices,  roofs  and  floors  being  utterly  destroyed,  while 
great  masses  of  wall  still  remain  standing.  Another  striking  point 
is  the  escape  from  destruction  of  all  sorts  of  frail  objects,  while 
structures  of  prodigious  strength  and  resisting  force  are  crumbled  to 
atoms.  Lamp-posts,  in  the  midst  of  a very  chaos  of  debt  it,  remain 
standing.  Uninjured  Venetian  blinds  are  seen  attached  to  broken 
walls.  Small  trees  have  escaped  quite  unhurt.  Fragile  news- 
kiosks  nearly  so,  with  the  well-known  advertisements  intact  on  their 
windows — the  puff  of  the  Chocolat-Colonial  Company,  that  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Eau  des  Cannes,  a military  tailor's 
afficht,  proclaiming  his  readiness  to  provide  uniforms  for  the  Garde 
Mobile,  and  illustrated  with  a representation  of  two  tight-wasted 
officeia  f the  corps. 

But  more  interesting  than  even  the  representation  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  raging  fire  or  bursting  shell  are  the  photographs  of 
living — and  sometimes  dead — humanity  which  are  exhibited  in  this 
collection.  There  is  an  admirable  large  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Darboy,  a mild,  prepossessing  old  man,  with  patient  heroism  in  his 
face  ; anothei , less  attractive,  of  Monseigneur  Surat,  who  suffered 
with  him  ; Thiers,  a snug,  comfortable  personage  to  look  at — a great 
man,  but  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who  look  quite  incomplete  without 
a napkin  tucked  under  their  chins.  Here,  also,  are  several  of  the 
more  noted  Communists:  Rochefort,  Cecilia,  Assi — the  last  the 
best-looking  of  the  lot — and  many  more.  Among  these  photographs, 
to  which  the  superior  interest  of  their  being  the  representations  of 
ruined  human  beings,  instead  of  ruined  walls  and  roofs,  attaches, 
are  several  groups  of  Communists  and  others  photographed  in  the 
midst  of  the  strange  battle-field  in  which  they  were  found.  One 
of  the  most  remark  b'e  of  these  is  a collection  of  a dozen  or  so  of 
deid  toiic  s,  ell  kil  <d,  as  it  would  seem,  at  a single  blow,  and  heaped 
on  ■ u n anothi  r in  t r.ible  confusion ; one  is  lying  propped  again-t 
a tre  ■ as  if  asleep,  at o her  propped  in  turn  against  him,  having 
apparently  leaned  his  head  in  his  death  agony  on  his  friend’s 
should  r.  Most  of  the  dead  are  lying  on  their  .backs  svith  tranquil 
up-turned  fac:s,  some,  however,  with  limbs  drawn  up,  as  in  pain, 
and  hands  clutch  ng  at  their  clothes,  as  if  hoping,  by  throwing  their 
cents  opt  n to  draw  a last  breath  more  freely.  One  of  these  group- 
pictures  shows  us  a row  of  Communists  standing  on  and  about  the 
fallen  V.  ndoue  Column.  They  are  of  all  conditions.  One  looks 
l k a pdor»  ::C'-.tl  man,  grey-headed,  dressed  in  shabby  bourgeois 
cos  ume,  with  a white  reAclotb,  a tall  hat,  and  a face  tamed  with 
si  a vat  cn.  Near  him  a woman,  not  at  all  tamed,  unpictuiesque  in 
get  up,  With  a cruel,  canning  expression  in  her  small  sunken  eyes 
tnd  tight,  stri  gh’  mouth.  Two  men  areappann  ly  pledging  them- 
selves to  some  c ur  e,  gta-ping  each  other  by  the  hand  demonstra- 
tively; a couple  of  childr  n— sublimely  unrx  n-cious of  what  is  going 
on — occupy  the  fro:.t  rank.  Silly  boys — one  waving  what  looks 
like  a wooden  -wo  d — ere  n.  t wanting,  nor  ps  udo-hcroes  striking 
attitude,  anl  looking  ferocious.  It  is  a squalid  scene,  invested, 
however,  with  a g irn  fascination  of  its  own  ; for  this  is  called  the 
“Fatal  Photog-nph,”  and  has  received  that  name  became  of  its 
having  led  to  the  identification  of  so  many  of  the  persons  who 
figure  in  it,  and  to  their  subsequent  execution.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  picture  in  the  collection ; but  all  are  good. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  the 
grim  horrors  in  the  ghastly  catalogue,  there  comes  the 
reminder  that  sham  scenes  of  havoc,  manufactured  and 
photographed  to  gratify  morbid  tastes,  have  been  issued, 


and  such  interest  as  belongs  to  sad  reality  is  marred  by 
the  doubt  which  may  occur  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
portrayals.  Photographs  of  ruined  buildings  and  public 
monuments  can  scarcely  be  sophisticated,  but  as  regards  war 
victims,  the  observer  is  never  sure  that  he  is  not  expending 
his  sympathy  on  poses  pleutiques. 

With  great  reticence  I have  avoided  the  topic  of  the 
weather,  and  a gleam  of  sunshine  has  just  burst  forth  to 
reward  me  for  abstaining  from  bad  language.  If  many 
photographers  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  Gazette  as 
bankrupts  before  the  year  expires  it  will  be  highly  credit- 
able to  their  prudence  and  economy,  for  I imagine  that 
few  of  them  can  have  cleared  expenses  up  to  this  period 
of  the  year.  I heartily  hope  that  a better  time  will  come, 
however,  before  winter  sets  in  permanently. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 

(FROM  OCR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.) 

Christiana,  30fA  June. 

From  Copenhagen  to  Christiana  there  is  a railway  which 
has  been  opened  throughout  within  the  last  three  w^eks, 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  reach  the  Norwegian  capital  by 
laud  in  a day  and  a half.  A steamer  ferries  passengers  over 
from  Denmark  to  the  Swedish  main  land  at  Malmo,  and 
thence  the  trains  run  direct  to  Christiana.  Under  these 
circumstances,  nothing  would  seem  easier  than  to  reach  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  but,  practically,  the  journey  is  a diffi- 
cult one;  that  is  to  say,  unless  one  has  no  objection  to  pay 
away  £3  or  £1  in  express  trains.  The  railway  journey 
between  the  two  capitals  cannot  be  performed  in  less  time 
than  four  days,  and  this,  for  a distance  of  some  five  hundred 
miles  only,  is  certainly  a long  time.  It  is  only  by  going 
sometimes  by  express  and  sometimes  by  ordinary  train  that 
the  distance  can  be  got  over  by  an  economical  traveller  in 
two  days  and  a ball.  The  time  is  not,  however,  thrown 
away.  Indeed,  if  the  arrangements  had  b.  en  made  with  a 
special  view  of  affording  tourists  an  insight  into  the  lovely 
country  through  which  the  line  passes,  a more  satisfactory 
plan  of  proceeding  could  scarcely  have  been  hit  upon.  At 
the  minor  stations  there  were  intervals  of  waiting,  varying 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  amounting 
to  even  more  ; and  during  this  time  a stroll  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  generally  practicable.  At  Jonkoping,  famous 
for  its  match  factories  and  charming  lake  and  mountain 
scenery,  passengers  pass  the  night,  and  goon  again  leisurely 
at  ten  the  next  morning.  At  Carlstadt,  by  the  side  of  the 
Wenern  lake  (by  far  the  largest  inland  lake  in  Europe), 
passengers  again  halt  for  the  night,  lo  that  when  time  is 
not  a very  important  object,  this  manner  of  travelling  is 
exceedingly  agreeable. 

At  the  Jonkoping  station,  or  hotel,  where  wc  rested,  our 
quarters  were  simply  palatial,  consisting  of  a suite  of  three 
rooms  furnished  in  the  most  elegant  style.  So  impressed 
was  I with  the  ra  igniticence  of  the  apartment  when  I woke 
up  at  suniisc,  that  I at  ODce  proceeded  lo  take  an  interior 
view,  setting  up  my  camera,  and  exposing  the  plate  while  I 
enjoyed  another  snooze,  and  capping  the  lens  again,  on 
getting  up,  some  two  hours  afterwards.  Both  in  Sweden 
and  in  Norway  Government  looks  after  public  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  inns — the  only  houses  on  the  route,  veiy 
often — are  turned  into  stations,  and  periodically  inspected 
by  proper  officials. 

By  the  way,  I must  just  mention  a point  in  regard  to  my 
camera-stand,  which  1 have  not  yet  referred  to.  It  is  im- 
possible almost  fora  photographer  to  travel  without  a proper 
stand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a long  uuwieldly  tripod  is  a 
great  nuisance  on  foot  jouruies.  In  my  case,  three  stout 
alpine  staves  (belonging  to  our  paity)  formed  the  stand? 
and  these  were  to  be  fastened  together  by  the  u?ual  brass 
clatnp.  The  latter  had,  however,  been  made  so  exceedingly 
heavy,  that  all  hope  of  carrying  it  was  at  once  abandoned, 
it  being  decided  to  construct  a lighter  one  of  wood  en  route. 
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Accordingly,  one  day  of  our  railway  journey  the  guard  was 
fee'd,  and  the  carriage  at  once  turned  into  a carpenter's  shop, 
a plentiful  supply  of  wood  being  obtained  during  the 
lengthened  stoppages.  Rut  when  the  wooden  clamp  was 
finished,  it  was  found,  albeit  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
complicated  construction,  that  it  was  very  far  from  being 
practical.  Our  inventive  faculties  were,  therefore,  again  set 
into  action,  and  at  last  one  of  our  party  suggested  the  con- 
version of  the  lid  of  a tin  biscuit  box  into  the  desired  article, 
the  body  of  the  box  being  preserved  to  be  used  hereafter  as 
a saucepan  or  kettle  for  our  tour.  Accordingly,  our  carpen- 
ter’s shop  was  forthwith  transformed  into  a tin  factory, 
and  within  an  hour  or  so  we  had  fashioned  a very  respect- 
able sort  of  makeshift,  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

During  an  hour’s  wait  at  Falkoping  I secured  a charac- 
teristic view  of  a group  of  wooden  huts  near  the  town. 
Again  at  Svarta,  while  the  engine  took  in  water,  I opened 
the  carriage  door,  and,  by  placing  the  camera  on  the  seat, 
obtained  a nice  lit  tie  sketch  of  lake  and  forest  scenery  with 
an  exposure  of  three  minutes.  The  Amot  Lake  was  leisurely 
photographed  during  a half-hour's  rest,  the  wondering 
natives  gathering  round  the  while  to  watch  our  doings,  and 
regarding  us  much  in  the  light  of  wizards,  or  other  uncanny 
folk. 

One  of  the  finest  views  we  have  yet  seen  is  that  from  the 
king's  palace  at  Christiana,  and  which  embraces  a large 
portion  of  the  Christiana  Fjord.  Unfortunately,  my  two 
plate  boxes  contained  nothing  but  exposed  plates,  and  I 
was  unable,  therefore,  to  secure  this  beautiful  landscape  ; on 
my  return,  however,  to  the  capital,  I hope  to  have  another 
opportunity. 

The  town  has  two  or  three  fair  portraitists  : Kundsen  ex- 
hibits some  capital  portraits  of  large  size,  and  Kiem  and 
Bjornsted  are  scarcely  less  successful  in  their  work.  Not 
one  single  landscape  photograph  of  Norway  or  elsewhere 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  shops,  their  place  being  partially  taken 
by  some  reproductions  of  engravings  and  lithographed  view  s, 
printed  so  as  to  appear  to  the  uninitiated  similar  to  photo- 
graphs of  carte-de-visite  size. 

In  making  my  arrangements  as  a dry-plate  photographer, 
I had  innocently  thought  to  change  my  plates  at  night, 
transferring  them  from  my  packets  to  the  dark  slides,  and 
vice  versa.  Unfortunately,  over  here  there  happens  to  be 
no  night  at  all  (you  can  see  to  read  during  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours),  co  I am  reduced  to  some  curious  straits 
to  effect  the  desired  change,  having  no  other  dark  cloth  with 
me  than  my  black  neck-handkerchief.  With  this,  however, 
and  a couple  of  red  flannel  shirts  for  a screen,  I managed  to 
carry  on  my  manipulations  very  well,  the  biscuit  box  afore- 
said coming  in  very  handy  likewise. 

We  start  to-day  on  our  pedestrian  excursion,  taking  boat 
as  far  as  Hamar,  and  thence  strike  out  by  the  northen  route 
to  Bergen,  to  visit  the  far-famed  fjords  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 1 will  send  you  some  further  notes  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, but  postal  communication  is  not  very  rapid  or 
regular  upon  the  less  beaten  tracks. 


Qrandalen,  June  2,  1871. 

I find  that  if  I do  not  send  this  on  now  there  will  be  no 
other  post  for  a week.  I have  just  taken  <a  very  promising 
landscape  photograph,  at  midnight,  of  a Norwegian  hut,  lit 
up  both  by  the  moonshine  and  sunlight  ; the  nights  are,  as 
I have  said,  so  light  that  one  can  easily  read  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours. 


APPRENTICESHIP  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association,  U.S , appointed  last  year  to 
report  to  the  convention  just  closed  : — 

\ our  committee,  appointed  at  your  last  convention,  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  consider  a plan  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of,apprenticing,  and  report  the  same  at  this  convention, 


have  attended  to  their  duties,  and  respectfully  submit  the 
following  : — 

We  believe  that  a regular  system  of  studentship  will 
greatly  aid  in  the  future  development  of  photography,  and 
recommend  the  convention  to  give  the  subject  its  immediate 
attention. 

We  believe  that  bound  apprenticing  will  be  injurious  to 
the  future  progress  of  our  art,  and  respectfully  submit  to 
you  the  following  reasons: — 

First.  Bound  apprenticing  is  very  unpopular  with  all 
classes  in  our  country,  and  parents  born  and  educated  under 
our  free  institutions  will  hesitate  to  sign  away  their  chil- 
dren’s liberty. 

Second.  Boys  bound  out  for  a term  of  years  cannot  take 
the  same  interest  in  their  employers’  business  as  they  would 
if  they  knew  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  their  services 
valuable  to  retain  their  situations.  Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend a system  that  will  place  in  part  the  responsibility  on 
the  student’s  believing  that  it  will  eucourage  young  men  to 
do  their  duty',  and  therebv  endeavour  to  make  their  services 
valuable. 

I.  Three  years  should  be  the  standard  time  for  student- 
ship, and  all  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  should  serve 
until  they  are  twenty  years  old,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  shall  be  furnished  with  their  diplomas  of  student- 
ship. These  diplomas  should  be  issued  by  this  Association 
in  blank  form  and  filled  out  by  the  employers,  setting  forth 
the  number  of  years  served,  what  branches  he  excels  in,  his 
age  at  date  of  diploma,  and  moral  character  while  employed. 
This  shall  serve  as  his  honourable  discharge  and  his  recom- 
mendation to  any  member  of  this  Association. 

II.  Any  student  leaving  his  employer  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time,  and  obtaining  his  honourable  discharge, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his  discharge,  and  giving  his 
age  at  that  date  and  qualification  as  above  stated,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  to  make  application  to  any 
member  of  this  Association,  and  engage  to  serve  the  balance 
of  his  time,  and  receive  from  him  his  diploma  as  above 
stated. 

III.  Any  student  leaving  his  employer  without  his 
honourable  discharge  shall  be  considered  dishonoured  and 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  or  employment  of  any  member 
of  this  Association. 

IV.  All  applicants  should  come  well  recommended  and 
first  taken  on  trial,  and,  if  found  acceptable,  the  parents  or 
guardian  should  be  furnished  with  the  above  rules,  and  in- 
formed of  your  intention  to  strictly  adhere  to  them. 

V.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  in  expense  of  living  in 
different  localities,  we  find  it  difficult  to  fix  a price  on  stu- 
dents’ labour,  but  recommend  low  wages  the  first  year,  and 
to  increase  their  pay  as  their  services  become  valuable. 

Before  closing,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  establishing  a photographic  academy 
for  the  better  education  of  photographers,  and  the  higher 
development  of  the  photographic  art.  e believe  such  an 
institution  is  much  needed,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
place  our  art  in  the  high  ranks  it  now  merits.  -Much  can 
be  said  in  lavour  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  our  wish  to 
extend  here  our  arguments,  but  to  call  your  attention  to  its 
great  importance,  and  ask  of  you  a favourable  consideration 

A.  K.  P.  Trask,  Phila.,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Fitzgibbon, 

Daniel  H.  Bendanon, 

E.  Decker, 

J.  B.  Webster. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  some  length,  but  was  finally 
received  and  adopted ; but  the  action  was  immediately 
regretted,  as  too  precipitate. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  action  had  been  taken  too  hastily. 
The  paper  should  have  been  considered  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Fennimore  saw  no  provision  in  the  report  for  the 
defence  of  the  employer. 
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A motion  made  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  repoit 
until  the  next  meeting  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Webster  thought  the  action  that  had  been  taken  in 
postponement  was  what  was  needed.  Twelve  months  gave 
the  members  time  to  consider  its  provisions  carefully. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  J.  C.  BROWNE.* 

Gentlemen  : The  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Photo- 
graphy, appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
would  respectfully  report : 

Although  your  committee  have  not  the  pleasure  of  in- 
cluding in  their  report  any  discoveries  of  great  importance 
to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  photography  during  the 
last  year,  yet  steady  progress  has  taken  place  in  many  of 
its  departments.  In  portrait  photography  a more  careful 
study  of  the  principles  of  the  art  is  manifest  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  lighting  of  the  picture.  Improvement  in  the 
Rembrandt  and  composition  style  of  portraits  is  very 
marked,  the  pictorial  effect  of  those  pictures  being  greatly 
due  to  careful  attention  to  light  and  background.  As  an 
advance  in  that  direction,  we  call  attention  to  several  new 
backgrounds  that  have  been  recently  introduced ; also,  to 
a new  material,  designed  to  take  the  p’ace  of  expensive  silk 
curtains,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  photographic  drapery. 

The  magic  lantern  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year, 
and  with  its  advance  comes  an  increased  demand  for  first- 
class  positives  of  interesting  subjects  for  exhibition.  Many 
are  experimenting  with  both  the  wet  and  dry  process,  to 
ascertain  which  produces  I he  best  and  most  reliable  results, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  coming  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  before  the  National  Photographic  Association  to 
demonstrate  which  is  the  superior  process,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  that  this  department  is  not  behindhand.  The 
magic  lantern  is  now  used  most  extensively  to  illustrate 
public  lectures  upon  all  subjects,  and  contributes  largely  to 
instruct  and  amuse  the  home  circle.  Photographers  do  not 
appear  to  realise  how  easily  glass  positives  can  be  produced, 
and  what  a revenue  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  really 
fine  subjects. 

Great  as  was  the  improvement  in  solar  work  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Cleveland,  we  feel  satisfied 
that  this  most  valuable  branch  of  photography  will  be  well 
represented  in  Philadelphia.  Photographers  have  learned 
that  to  produce  a fine  enlargement  the  negative  must  be 
first-class,  or  the  picture  will  be  unsatisfactory.  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject,  and  as  a result  the  average 
number  of  negatives  now  offered  for  solar  enlargement  are 
better  suited  for  the  purpose  than  was  the  case  last  year, 
fewer  negatives  are  spoiled  by  the  use  of  sulpliuret  of  potas- 
sium, and  more  skill  and  attention  are  shown  in  their  deve- 
lopment. 

This  year  we  shall  not  have  the  honour  of  Dr.  Vogel’s 
bodily  presence  among  us,  but  attached  to  this  report  will 
be  found  a very  full  and  interesting  communication  from 
him  upon  the  progress  of  photography  in  Germany,  which 
shows  that  he  is  truly  with  us  in  spirit.  A very  "valuable 
paper,  by  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  editor  of  the  PnoTOGRApnic 
News,  is  also  appended  to  this  report,  giving  an  account  of 
the  progresf  of  photogiaphy  in  England. 

The  Woodbury  and  Albert  processes  in  this  country 
repoit  progress,  but  various  difficulties  have  occurred  to 
delay  tbeir  practical  usefulness.  Owing  to  the  fracture  of 
the  press  used  in  the  Woodbury  process  (constructed  in 
France),  much  time  has  been  lost  in  its  development  in 
America  ; but  a powerful  new  press  (.made  in  New  York)  has 
just  been  finished,  which  ere  long  will  speak  for  itself. 
Before  another  year  passes  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
both  of  the  above-mentioned  processes  will  have  fine  results 
to  show,  and  offer  an  opportunity  for  comparison. 

* Report  of  the  Committee  of  Progress,  read  before  (he  National  Photo- 
Eraphic  Association,  U H. 


From  photo-lithograpliy  applied  to  the  reproduction  of 
drawings,  engravings,  &c.,  we  find  much  of  practical  use 
and  improvement. 

The  subject  of  apprenticeship,  or  a school  for  a thorough 
course  of  photographic  instruction,  is  manifestly  of  great 
importance,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  the  consideration 
that  it  justly  merits.  The  good  effects  of  a moderate 
retouching  of  the  negative  by  skilful  hands  is,  in  many 
cases,  very  apparent,  but  the  tendency  is  to  overdo  the 
matter  and  produce  pictures  of  wonderful  finish,  from  which 
much  of  the  original  likeness  has  departed.  Aim  to  accom- 
plish the  effect  desired  by  as  little  stippling  as  is  possible 
over  those  portions  of  the  negative  that  require  it  most. 

It  is  gratifying  for  your  committee  to  report  that  the 
manufacturers  of  mounting  cards  in  this  country  are  paying 
more  attention  to  supplying  photographers  with  a purer 
article  of  paper  upon  which  to  mount  their  prints  than  was 
formerly  sold  for  that  purpose  ; the  variety  and  quality  of 
tinted  andornamental  mounting-boards  has  also  increased 
and  improved  during  the  past  year. 

The  Victoria  card  is  giowing  rapidly  in  favour  both  in 
Europe  and  America ; its  advantages  over  the  carte-de- 
visite  are  being  properly  recognised. 

There  is  one  department  of  our  art  that,  we  regret  to 
say,  does  not  show  the  improvement  that  its  importance 
justifies.  Landscape  photography  in  America  does  not 
occupy  the  position  that  it  should,  and  we  earnestly  entreat 
photographers  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  subject.  In 
Europe  landscape  photography  is  fully  on  a par  with  por- 
trait work,  and  is  very  remunerative  ; both  stereoscopic  and 
large  pictures  are  eagerly  sought  for  at  all  places.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a reason  for  this,  insomuch  that  in  Europe 
there  are  more  really  fine  subjects  suitable  for  out-door 
work  than  in  America.  We  have  tine  scenery,  embracing 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  waterfalls,  but  we  lack  theexqui- 
site  pictorial  effect  of  the  quaint  old  buildings,  bridges,  and 
tine  specimens  of  landscape  gardening  that  are  so  constantly 
to  be  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  Much  of  the  scenery  of  America  is  unique ; for 
example,  the  magnificent  Yoseraite  Valley  and  Falls  of 
Niagara ; but,  without  wishing  to  underrate  our  fail- 
country,  we  are  deficient  in  the  bits  that  go  so  far  in  making 
a charming  landscape  picture.  While  this  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  out-door  foreign 
photographs,  and  add  largely  to  their  demand,  yet  there  is 
more  to  be  considered  than  the  question  of  old  buildings, 
picturesque  biidges,  &c.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  at  present  we  cannot  successlully  compete  in  execution 
with  the  best  foreign  landscape  photographers.  The 
quicker,  then,  those  interested  in  this  subject  apply  them- 
selves attentively  to  out-door  manipulation  and  pictoiial 
effect,  the  better  will  it  be  for  (he  credit  of  photography  in 
America. 

Portrait  photography  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  although 
we  have  much  to  learn,  yet  each  year  witnesses  a decided 
advance.  Landscape  photographers,  be  not  behind  your 
brother  artists,  but  put  your  united  shoulde:s  to  the  wheel 
and  obtain  a like  success. 

The  report  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

* 

DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  BLACK’S  NEGATIVE  BATH 
WITH  NITRIC  ACID, 

We  subjoin  the  statement  of  Mr.  Black,  at  the  National 
Photographic  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to 
his  negative  bath,  in  which  a large  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  is  used,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  : — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Black  ascende  1 the  platform  amid  great 
applause,  and  said  : Gentlemen,  I suppose  our  worthy  Pre- 
sident wants  I should  disci ibe  to  you  the  novel  kind  of 
bath  which  I have  been  using.  You  all  know,  perhaps,  how 
little  of  the  silver  used  goes  to  make  the  picture.  Thirty 
or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  are  employed,  and  yet  but  a 
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little  is  actually  consumed  in  making  the  photograph.  I 
have  often  used  a bath  when  it  got  down  to  ten  or  fifteen 
grains,  and  produced  some  of  the  best  pictures  I ever  made' 
The  bath  a little  old  works  better.  By  working  the  plate 
rapidly  in  the  bath  we  succeed  in  making  better  pictures 
than  if  the  bath  were  new.  I make  a solution  of  nitrate  ol 
silver,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  To  the  pound  of  crystals 
I add  four  to  six  ounces  nitric  acid  C.P.  I make  my  collo- 
dion always  of  good  body.  Excite  with  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium. No  soluble  chloride,  but  a very  little  ether.  My 
man  has  changed  from  chloride  to  bromide,  and  has  worked 
it  for  weeks  without  my  detecting  it.  I make  the  collodion 
of  strong  body,  and  excite  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  I can 
hardly  give  you  an  exact  formula. 

In  using  a bath  of  fifteen  grains  you  have  got  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  of  your  proportions.  If  you  have  a bath 
of  about  forty  grains,  two  or  more  grains  of  salt  either  way 
do  not  make  it  observable,  but  come  down  to  closer  propor- 
tions and  you  have  got  to  bo  more  careful.  Develop  as 
usual ; rather  stronger  development  works  quicker ; this 
works  a soft,  even,  close  deposit,  and  in  every  respect  you 
could  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  a plate  sensitized 
with  this  weak  bath  and  a stronger  one  ; the  colour  is  nearly 
the  same,  a little  more  translucent,  otherwise  almost  iden- 
tical. I have  brought  on  a few  pictures  just  made  in  that 
bath,  and  these  will  give  you  a little  idea  of  how  it  works. 
Some  of  my  Boston  friends  have  been  in  my  dark  closet  and 
seen  it  work.  I put  four  ounces  to  the  pound  in  the  bath  ; 
if  I find  my  picture  is  coming  out  hard,  I keep  adding 
nitric  acid  until  it  works  soft  and  quick,  and  it  has  that  result 
always.  [Air.  Black  exhibited  some  samples  made  by  this 
pioeess.]  And  I work  as  high  as  ten  ounces  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  pound.  With  so  much  acid  it  does  not  do  to  allow 
the  plate  to  remain  long  in  the  bath  ; it  coats  quick.  With 
about  four  to  six  ounces,  I work  it  as  I would  any  ordinary 
bath  ; it  is  more  economical,  I think.  I work  my  pictures 
quicker  than  I can  with  a neutral  bath,  or  one  slightly  acid. 
By  adding  acid  you  can  get  every  gradation,  from  hard  and 
strong  to  flat. 

.1  Voice. — Can  you  use  an  old  strong  bath  ? 

Mr.  Black. — There  is  only  one  objection  to  that.  You 
have  got  in  it  the  saturated  iodide  of  silver,  which  you 
know  is  bal.  Ycu  can  work  it  just  as  well,  though,  by 
working  rapidly;  any  long  exposure  will  make  it  look 
sandy.  I have  taken  half  of  an  old  bath  and  added  new 
bath,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce. 
After  the  bath  has  worked  a little  while,  it  works  better 
with  me.  I work  this  as  low  as  eight  grains  to  the  ounce 
successfully.  To  my  surprise,  I have  worked  this  fifteen- 
grain  bath  about  as  long  as  I used  to  work  the  thirty  or 
forty-grain  bath. 

Question  — What  effect  has  a long  exposure  on  the  plate  ? 

Mr.  B. — It  works  flat.  A plate  wants  to  be  coated  nei- 
ther too  long  nor  too  short  a time. 

Q. — Must  the  plate  be  used  very  soou  after  coating? 

Mr.  Ii. — Not  very’  soon. 

Q. — If  the  plate  were  exposed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  coating,  would  it  work  flat? 

Mr.  It. — Rather  so  ; that  is,  it  would  not  work  with  the 
vigour  it  would  if  it  were  exposed  sooner.  I think  that  is 
so  with  all  baths. 

Q. — I am  speaking  now  of  long  exposures  with  a small 
aperture. 

Mr.  13  — I have  used  it  with  the  ordinary  success  ; in  some 
cases,  exposed  as  long  as  half-an-hour. 

Mr.  Youngman. — Ilow  do  you  ascertain  the  strength  of 
your  bath  ? 

Mr.  B — The  bath  in  the  first  place  is  made  by  weighing 
the  silver.  We  usually  take  a pound  of  silver,  and  make 
up  a quantity  at  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  testing  with 
the  hydrometer.  If  I add  new  bath,  I make  the  solution  so 
that  it  will  aggregate  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce.  I take 
half  my  old  bath,  and  strengthen  it  up  and  use  for  printing 


such  portion  as  I reject  of  the  old  bath.  I do  that  simply 
as  a means  of  economy. 

Q. — Use  it  with  an  acid? 

Mr.  B. — l use  it  with  ammonia.  Add  just  ammonia 
enough  to  make  the  silver  slightly  neutral. 

Q. — I would  like  to  ask  how  long  you  have  worked  this 
bath  ? 

Mr.  B. — For  some  five  or  six  months.  I have  been  making 
pictures  with  that  formula  ever  since  the  test  was  taken  in 
Boston,  with  now  and  then  trying  bromide  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  my  man  has  time  and  again  used  collodion — once 
with  bromide  and  once  with  chloride — without  my  detecting 
it.  If  I use  bromide,  in  exciting,  for  this  acid  bath,  I use 
no  more  than  sixteen  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  but  I use 
all  the  iodide.  I can  make  the  collodion  carry  and  work 
smooth,  and  not  get  over  excited. 

Q. — llow  thick  a collodion  do  you  use  ? 

Mr,  B.—As  thick  as  I can  flow  well.  Sometimes,  in 
making  a transparency,  where  I want  to  get  great  delicacy, 
I throw  down  a good  deal. 

Mr.  Gardner. — Is  there  any  tendency  of  the  collodion  to 
tear  away  from  the  glass? 

Mr.  B. — I prepare  my  glass,  in  the  first  place,  by  washing 
it  with  alkali  and  acid  ; and  after  washing  thoroughly, 
albumenize.  Without  that  I could  not  keep  my  collodion 
on  at  all,  but  with  that  I have  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Q. — In  making  up  your  collodion,  don’t  you  have  a definite 
weight  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  B.—  l have  known  cotton  to  vary  with  the  same 
maker.  With  a certain  quality  of  cotton  we  make  a thicker 
solution  than  with  a different  one.  I am  not  thoroughly 
versed  in  that.  We  have  a formula,  but  very  often  we  have 
to  ipake  the  collodion  thicker  to  make  it  work  as  we  want 
it,  but  a certain  amount  of  cotton  does  not  always  give  a 
certain  film.  1 use  about  an  ounce  of  cotton  to  begin  with. 
I have  not  made  much  collodion  for  a year,  because  I have 
a man  who  is  very  skilful  at  it.  All  these  formulas  require 
a good  deal  of  judgment.  You  could  scarcely  follow  any 
one  of  them  exactly. 

Q. — Why  do  you  dispense  almost  entirely  with  bromide? 

Mr.  B. — I find,  by  using  much  bromide  with  this  bath, 
your  picture  is  very  flat  indeed, 

President  Bogardus. — Gentlemen,  if  you  have  any  more 
questions,  ask  them  ; Mr.  Black  is  before  you,  and  the  pro- 
cos'!  is  not  patented.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Q. — How  soon  after  making  it  can  you  use  your 
collodion  ? 

Mr.  B. — I use  it  an  hour  afterwards 

Q. — What  iodide  do  you  use? 

Mr.  B. — Ammonium.  I don't  find  much  difference 
between  cadmium,  potassium,  and  ammonium. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  near  how  much  iodide  you 
use  ? 

Mr.  B. — Between  three  and  five  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Q. — Does  the  bath  require  the  usual  sunning,  also  what 
kind  of  water  is  used  ? 

Mr.  B. — I take  our  usual  rain  or  Cochituate  river  water 
that  comes  into  the  city,  and  make  the  bath  up  with  that, 
without  any  preparation  or  filteiing.  There  is  not  organic 
matter  enough  in  it  to  do  much  barm. 

Q (interrupting). — In  winter  do  you  notice  any  difference 
between  negatives  taken  with  bromide  and  chloride  ? 

Mr.  B. — I think  I have.  The  chloride  is  bluer,  darker, 
and  looks  more  intense  than  the  other.  I use  one  grain  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  taken  from  Prof.  Towler's  suggestions, 
in  place  of  bromide.  1 can’t  see  any  difference  in  the 
chemical  effect,  except  in  deep  shades  it  will  not  give  minute 
detail.  The  bromide  gives  a little  more  of  a rich  brown. 
We  have  a neutral  bath  box  in  general  use,  very  simple, 
and  cheap  and  good.  We  make  a common  box  of  white 
wood  ; screw  or  nail  it  together  firmly,  and  cover  it  with  the 
common  tar  with  which  they  cover  roofs.  I have  used  a 
box  like  that  for  a year  and  a-half  without  its  leaking  any. 
Such  a contrivance,  holding  three  pails  full,  cost  me  ten 
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dollars,  while  a glass  one  would  cost  me  sixty  or  seventy 
dollars.  Silver  put  in  that  will  work  right  along.  The 
first  solution  1 put  in  was  coloured  somewhat ; hut  after  a 
short  time  it  worked  just  as  well,  and  I saw  no  difference. 

President  Bogardus. — I cannot  let  Mr.  Black  sit  down 
without  thanking  him  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Just 
that  one  fact  of  Mr.  Black’s  standing  up  here  and  giving  us 
that  process  has  made  me  sure  our  organization  is  a success. 
[Applause.]  Two  years  ago  a man  who  would  have  found 
out  such  a process  as  that  would  have  written  it  out  on  paper, 
and  travelled  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans  selling  it  out 
at  twenty-five  dollars  a piece.  To-day  it  is  told  to  you 
openly  without  any  secrecy  whatever.  It  confirms  my  im- 
pressions that  we  are  stronger  united  than  divided. 


REDUCTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BY 
CHARCOAL. 

BY  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.D. 

When  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  crystals  or  sticks,  is 
placed  upon  glowing  charcoal,  deflagration  takes  place,  the 
silver  being  left  in  the  metallic  state,  while  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved.  The  nitrate  is 
fused  by  the  heat  of  the  leaction,  and  sinks  into  the  pores 
of  the  charcoal,  and  as  each  particle  of  charcoal  is  replaced 
by  metallic  silver,  the  structure  of  the  original  wood  is  pre- 
served. With  proper  management,  pieces  of  silver  of  any 
desired  size  can  be  prepared,  showing  the  exact  structure  of 
the  wood.  A crystal  of  nitrate  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and  the  blowpipe  flame  is  directed  upon 
the  coal  nenr  the  crystal  to  start  the  reaction.  When  defla- 
gration begins,  crystal  after  crystal  may  be  added.  The 
nitrate  fuses,  passes  down  through  the  porous  metal  already 
reduced,  until  it  reaches  the  glowing  coal,  where  it  is  re- 
duced. 1 have  prepared  in  this  manner  lumps  of  silver 
weighing  an  ounce  or  more,  which  exhibit  most  beautifully 
the  rings  of  the  wood. — American  Chemist. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A GOOD  SOLAR  NEGATIVE. 

BY  W.  L.  SHOEMAKER 

(Solar  Printer,  with  Albert  Moore,  Philadelphia). 

Since  my  article  in  the  ^ Tosaics  on  solar  negatives,  I have 
received  many  letters  asking  for  further  instruction,  and  a 
more  extended  criticism  of  the  faults  and  causes  thereof; 
as  it  would  consume  too  much  time  to  give  personal  answers, 
I ask  to  give  such  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal. 

I find  the  majority  of  operators  do  not  take  the  proper 
time  to  get  good  solar  negatives,  and  when  they  send  their 
efforts  in  that  line  to  us  for  printing  they  accompany  them 
by  such  apologies  as  the  following,  apparently  thus  expect- 
ing to  relieve  themselves  of  all  responsibility  : “ This  was 
taken  late  in  the  day.”  “ A little  overtimed,  but  guess 
you  can  fix  that  all  right.”  “ My  developer  streaked  this  ; 
vignette  it  out  if  you  can,” — poor  excuse.  “ Light  was 
bad  ; had  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  this  sitter.”  “ Had 
no  collodion  ready  ” — no  excuse  at  all.  " My  bath  was 
awful  bad.”  “ Did  not  know  this  was  to  be  a solar  nega- 
tive ’’—reasonable.  “ This  is  a little  thick,  but  do  the  best 
you  can.”  The  latter  negative  was  overtimed,  and,  not 
having  sufficient  contrast,  the  operator  intensified  with  sul- 
phuret  of  poiassium,  (hereby  totally  spoiling  it  for  solar 
purposes.  Here  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  is  bad 
because  too  often  repeated  ; “ I will  do  better  next  time.” 
My  advice  is  to  try  now.  Let  your  mind  fully  under- 
stand what  your  hands  are  doing.  Try  nnd  interest  your- 
selves in  your  business  so  as  to  improve  every  branch  of  the 
manipulations.  Do  not  try  every  receipt  given  you,  but 
select  one  you  have  seen  well  worked,  and  do  not  give  up 
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until  you  have  equalled  your  neighbour's  work  ; then  let 
your  ambition  be  to  excel  it. 

8uch  being  the  weak  excuses  used  to  cover  the  carelessness 
of  operators,  is  it  a wonder  that  many  make  no  effort  to 
establish  a good  trade  in  enlarged  work  ? Those  making 
the  effort  invariably  succeed,  and  it  not  only  adds  to  the 
income  of  the  establishment,  but  gives  a reputation  sucb  as 
only  they  who  make  life-size  heads  attain.  Moreover,  it 
secures  additional  trade  in  the  smaller  sizes.  As  it  requires 
but  little  additional  expense,  and  that  only  in  adding  a 
few  specimens  of  large  sizes,  to  obtain  this  kind  of  trade, 
why  not  make  the  trial  ? 

As  to  the  chemical  manipulation  necessary  to  produce 
good  negatives  for  solar  purposes,  a very  trifling  outlay  of 
time  and  patience,  with  the  hints  I shall  give,  ought  to 
suffice. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  sitting.  Let  the  light  be  so 
managed  as  to  give  full  shadows,  round  up  with  proper 
side  light  and  screen.  The  finer  details  in  the  shadows  are 
much  more  effective  in  an  enlarged  print  than  in  a contact 
print,  therefore  do  not  place  the  side-screen  too  close  to  the 
face.  The  majority  of  negatives  are  spoiled  by  the  side- 
screen  being  placed  so  as  to  throw  a false  light  over  half 
the  eye,  thus  destioying  not  only  that  feature,  but  many  of 
the  fine  lines,  and  causing  flatness  to  the  negative.  Observe 
that  the  high  lights  are  not  dense,  but  full  of  detail.  All 
of  this  can  be  secured  by  fully  understanding  your  light. 
The  great  fault  is  in  using  too  much  light,  not  having  what 
is  used  come  in  at  the  proper  angle. 

Never  use  a dark  ground  for  a solar  negative  for  printing 
vignette  heads.  Either  use  a white  ground  at  a distance 
from  the  subject,  or  a medium  tiut  closer.  Mr.  Bigelow's 
new  revolving  ground  is  about  correct  iu  tint. 

Never  use  a small  tube  expecting  to  get  good  sharp 
results.  Use  the  4-4  whenever  practic»ble — a waste  of  time 
in  exposure,  but  a great  gain  in  quality. 

Use  your  camera  as  near  level  as  possible.  The  greatest 
fault  in  this  direction  is  in  using  the  camera  at  too  great 
an  angle,  thereby  distorting  some  features,  and  foreshort- 
ening others.  The  best  illustration  of  this  error  was  that 
displayed  by  Dr.  Vogel  at  the  last  Exhibition,  and  should 
be  well  studied. 

By  using  a large  tube  at  the  pvoper  distance  from  the 
subject  the  angles  are  shortened,  and  nature  is  more  nearly 
approached.  When  possible,  use  a large  plate  for  the  nega- 
tive, and  select  a glass  as  free  as  possible,  and  clear  of  all 
imperfections.  Some  of  the  negatives  we  receive  have  the 
appearance  of  being  selected  as  uufit  for  anything  else,  and, 
ns  some  have  said,  “ It  is  good  enough  ; it  is  to  be  coloured.” 
They  are  too  nearsighted  to  observe  that  the  time  lost  by 
the  artist  in  retouching  spots  and  bubbles  is  so  much  work 
taken  from  the  face.  Do  not  use  albumen  on  the  plate 
unless  very  thin,  as  it  is  liable  to  contract  under  the  intense 
heat  of  a condensing  lens,  thus  splitting  the  collodion.  If 
used  thin,  no  harm  will  result. 

Make  the  head  on  the  negative  at  least  one  inch  for  bust 
or  vignette  pictures.  A little  larger  is  better.  The  larger 
the  head  on  the  plate,  the  less  the  intensity.  Many  make 
a half  inch  head,  and  expect  a fine  solar  full  life-size.  We 
can  do  it,  but  at  a great  loss  of  time  aud  of  quality. 

Make  all  standing  figures,  whenever  practicable,  on  4-4 
plates.  Make  the  figures  of  such  a size  as  to  take  in  all  of 
the  background,  as  a great  diffeicnce  of  proportion  is 
uecessary  in  an  enlarged  print,  aud  requires  more  background 
than  cards  or  cabinets. 

For  solar  negatives  of  children,  or  views  from  animal  life, 
small  negatives  and  smaller  instruments  may  be  used  to  an 
advantage,  as  they  require  shorter  exposure.  The  most 
desirable  size  for  solar  negatives  from  life  is  two  on  a 4 4 
plate.  I would  prefer  views  taken  on  4-4  or  8-10  plates, 
as  they  can  be  made  much  cleaner,  and  allow  us  to  use  a 
wider  angled  tube  for  enlarging,  thereby  securing  straighter 
lines.  I would  recommend  the  trial  of  the  developer  used 
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by  Mr.  Jthn  C.  Browne.*  Mr.  Browne's  negatives  are  the 
cleanest  I ever  saw,  and  perfect  for  solar  purposes,  which 
perfectness  is  mainly  due  to  the  care  in  developing.  Any 
bath  in  good  order  should  make  a good  solar  negative. 
The  collodion  used  should  never  be  quite  as  thick  as  for 
contact  negatives.  Cadmium  collodion  gives  a bluish  nega- 
tive, and  very  rarely  makes  as  fine  a negative  for  solar 
purposes  as  ammonium  and  potassium  collodion,  which 
gives  a creamy  tint  to  the  negative. 

As  I have  been  repeatedly  asked  what  I consider  a good 
collodion  for  solar  purposes,  I give  the  following  formula  — 
one  used  ty  a very  successful  photographer.  It  is  not  given 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  only  good  one,  but  to  answer  the 
inquiries. 

Ether  and  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  equal  parts 

Iodide  of  ammonium  (light  yellow)  5 grains 
Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2 „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  \ „ 

Mixed  in  the  following  manner  : — In  one  bottle  place  four- 
teen ounces  alcohol,  four  ounces  ether;  to  this  add  cotton 
for  thirty-two  ounces — about  four  grains  to  the  ounce 
(prefer  Anthony’s  blue  label) ; dissolve  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  very  little  water ; to  this  add  two  ounces  of 
alcohol ; mix  thoroughly  with  a rod.  To  this  add  the 
iodide  of  ammonium  and  bromide  of  cadmium.  After 
dissolving,  add  twelve  ounces  of  ether,  which,  when  stirred, 
will  throw  down  a heavy  precipitate,  and  should  leave  the 
solution  perfectly  clear.  If  not,  add  alcohol  drop  by  drop 
until  clear,  without  Stirling.  Have  another  bottle  ready 
with  an  ordinary  filter ; if  an  oily  deposit  is  seen  below  the 
precipitate,  it  should  not  be.  added  to  the  filter.  Now  add 
the  filtered  solution  to  the  other  bottle.  After  filtering  or 
settling,  it  is  ready  for  use.  With  this  collodion  I have 
seen  many  fine  negatives  produced. 

Whenever  we  receive  a negative  full  of  pinholes,  we  ask 
what  kind  of  iodide  of  ammonium  is  used.  The  answer 
invariably  is  “ dark  red.”  I have  always  recommended  the 
use  of  light  iodides  for  avoiding  this  very  difficulty,  and 
firmly  believe  that  most  of  the  trouble  of  the  dark-room  is 
from  the  use  of  dark  iodides. 

This  collodion  keeps  well.  If  it  works  rather  weak,  add 
few  giains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  to  the  amount  in  the 
coating  bottle,  which  will  readily  increase  the  intensity.  A 
in  good  plan  is  to  have  a bottle  of  plain  collodion  always 
5 hand,  made  very  thick,  say  double  thick ; also  a bottle 
liodized  ether  and  alcohol  doubly  iodized.  If  the  collo- 
dion you  are  working  is  too  intense,  pour  off  a portion  of 
the  iodized  solution,  add  the  plain  collodion  until  of  the 
proper  thickness,  and  you  are  ready  in  a few  moments  with 
a new  collodion.  Never  dilute  collodion  except  with  ether. 
Some  cottou  is  made  glutinous  and  lumpy  by  having 
alcohol  added  to  the  collodion.  This  mixture  can  be  added 
to  the  regular  coating  bottle  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work, 
thereby  benefiting  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  ar.y  operator  who 
as  ambition  to  always  be  ready  with  materials  in  proper 
order,  so  as  not  to  throw  the  blame  of  a failure  on  the  sitter. 
This  collodion  works  quickest  when  fresh.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overtime,  as  overtiming  flattens  the  image 
and  weakens  the  contrast. 

As  the  developer  may  make  or  destroy,  use  your  judgment 
as  to  the  proper  strength.  For  solar  work  use  the  developer 
about  two  ounces  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  quart; 
one  aud  a-half  to  two  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  and  not  less 

• It  consists  of  a saturated  solution  ot  ammo  mo -sulphate  of  iron  in  water, 
filter,  and  to  every  ounce  of  solution  add  one  drachm  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
This  is  a stock-bottle.  Before  developing  a plate  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  saturated  solution.  Take  a small  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  to  every  five  drachms  of  water  add  two  drachms  of  the  stock  solution. 
The  developer  is  now  ready  for  use.  Time  may  be  saved  by  marking  with 
a file  or  diamond  upon  the  bottlo  the  exact  amount  of  water  desired,  and 
another  mark  for  the  iron  solution.  The  proportion  of  five  to  two  is  the 
formula  that  I generally  prefer,  but  it  can  readily  be  altered  to  suit  the 
subject  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  iron.  When  the  bath  is 
new,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  flowing  the  developer  evenly  over 
the  plate,  but,  by  constant  use,  alcohol  and  ether  being  absorbed  into  it,  the 
developer  may  require  the  addition  of  a little  alcohol  to  make  the  solution 
run  perfectly  even. 


than  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  The  developer  may  be 
used  even  weaker  than  this  with  fine  results.  A solar  nega- 
tive should  never  be  redeveloped.  If  too  weak,  leave  it 
alone.  A weak  negative  is  much  easier  managed  in  a solar 
camera  than  a strong  one.  Always,  when  a negative  is  no 
satisfactory,  make  another  if  you  can.  As  it  is  the  most 
profitable  negative  made,  care  should  be  given  it  to  make 
it  well.  Stop  developing  when  all  the  detail  in  the  face  is 
developed.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  drapery.  If  properly 
timed,  the  drapery  will  be  strong  enough.  Fix  in  cyanide 
of  potassium,  used  weak  ; wash  very  well,  as  the  majority 
of  negatives  we  have  on  hand  unvarnished,  although  pro- 
tected by  tight  closets,  are  changing,  and  in  some  can  be 
seen  signs  of  crystallization. 

We  do  not  object  to  varnished  negatives  if  properly 
varnished,  that  is,  with  a soft  varnish  such  as  sandarac 
with  oil  of  lavender  and  chloroform.  This  I consider  the 
best  varnish,  if  used  thin.  Thick  varnish  becomes  rough 
by  partially  softening  when  printing  in  a solar  camera.  A 
hard  varnish  becomes  brittle  under  a condensing  lens,  and 
frequently  cracks  from  the  plate.  Varnish  having  Venice 
turpentine  in  its  composition  is  subject  to  this  more  than 
any  other.  Never  add  gum  arabic  or  albumen  to  the 
surface  of  a solar  negative,  as  it  sometimes  roughens  the 
surface.  In  some  cases  a little  reduction  in  the  negative 
benefits  the  print.  When  so  coated,  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  a negative  clean. 

“ Overtime  and  nnder-develop,”  says  old  Fogy,  but  such 
a result  is  flat  and  never  round.  Learn  to  time  correctly, 
and  until  full  detail  is  obtained.  Further  timing  only 
injures. 

To  Pack  Negatives  Safely.  — Face  the  negative  to  another 
glass  of  the  same  size,  paste  small  pieces  of  card  on  the 
corners,  wrap  well  in  newspaper,  and,  without  tying  with  a 
string,  inclose  either  in  a box  or  between  strips  of  back- 
board.  A great  many  negatives  we  receive  are  broken  by 
tying  before  putting  on  the  outside  wrapper  or  box,  thereby 
making  an  uneven  pressure.  Where  negatives  are  to  be 
mailed,  try  and  get  them  stamped  gently  while  yon  are 
present,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  particular  pleasure  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  postmasters  to  break  anything  containing  glass. 

To  the  many  whose  questions  I have  here  tried  to  answer 
I can  give  no  better  advice  than  the  following  : — 

“ Never  be  ashamed  not  to  know,  but  be  ashamed  not  to 
learn.  Never  pretend  to  know  ; as  for  pretending  to  be 
ignorant,  there  is  danger  in  that,  since  all  men  are  igno- 
rant.’- Even  in  asking  questions  concerning  the  subjects  I 
have  most  carefully  studied,  I may  truly  say  I desire  to 
learn.  And  “as  every  man  knows  something  I do  not 
know,”  let  others  follow  up  this  subject  until  we  all  fully 
understand. 


Comsgonbfna. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sir,— Mr.  Cuunington  has  in  his  last  letter  favoured  your 
readers  witli  another  fallacy,  in  addition  to  those  with  which 
he  has  previously  treated  us.  He  would  have  us  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  Hansard,  basing  his  faith  on  the  popular  but  un- 
trustworthy myth  that  all  the  speeches  recorded  therein  are 
revised  by  their  respective  authors.  1 am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  dispel  this  charming  illusion,  and  to  inform  him  that  it  is 
not  the  fact,*  though,  no  doubt,  in  special  cases,  this  is 
done.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  report  in  ques- 
tion, on  which  Mr.  Cuunington  founds  his  assertion  that 
Sir  Ronndoll  Palmer  used  certain  words,  does  not  even  profess 
to  give  them,  but  a short  resam'e.  only  of  what  the  reporter 
believed  to  be  the  purport  of  Sir  Roundell’s  speech.  It  is  ob- 
vious this  amounts  to  nothing  in  determining  a nice  technical 
point  of  law,  where  precision  of  torms  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
question.  However,  all  tnis  is  of  no  importance,  as  the  Act 
aloneis,  after  all,  the  only  authority  ; I merely  draw  attention  to 

* Only  last  week  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  debate,  denied  having 
corrected  a speech  of  his  which  was  quoted  from  Hansard 
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the  matter  to  show  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Cunnington's  facts  and  deductions. 

My  advice  to  your  “ Poor  Photographer  ” is  to  read  the  Act, 
and  not  bother  himself  with  learned  or  j«asi-learnod  disquisi- 
tions, which  will  only  mislead  him.  He  will  learn,  broadly,  that 
the  copyright  belongs  to  the  photographer,  except  where  it  is 
a commissioned  picture,  and  then  it  belongs  to  the  party  giving 
the  commission,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  in  writing  to  the 
contrary  ; that  when  a negative  is  sold  for  the  first  time  after 
its  production  the  vendor  does  not  retain  the  copyright  unless 
the  purchaser  signs  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  and  the 
purchaser  does  not  acquire  it  unless  the  vendor  sings  an  agree- 
ment to  that  eflect  ^ In  default  of  this  the  copyright  is 
irrecoverably  gone.  Registration  is  necessary  before  a 
party  can  enforce  his  rights  by  legal  proceedings.  Of  course 
it  will  always  be  a question  in  every  case  how  far  the  facts 
come  within  this  or  that  rule. — I am,  &c.,  A Lawyer. 

July  bth,  1871. 

APPRENTICES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir,— I had  hoped  that  the  subject  of  photographers’ 
apprentices  and  assistants  would  have  been  taken  up  by  an 
abler  pen  than  mine.  As  it  has  not  been  so,  and  the  subject 
being  a very  important  one,  haviug  a very  important  bearing 
on  the  future  of  photography,  I cannot  refrain  from  writing  a 
few  sentences  more  in  reply  to  “ A Little  Photo.”  and  J. 
Schmidt ; or,  I should  rather  say,  make  a tew  remarks  called 
forth  by  their  letters.  Personalities  I do  not  like,  and  will  not 
indulge  in  them  ; they  stir  up  angry  feelings,  and  do  no  good. 

There  is  a part  of  photography— I will  not  say  a branch  of 
it — that  I have  wished  to  say  a little  about  for  some  time,  but 
health  and  time,  and  my  inability  to  find  a suitable  assistant, 
forbade.  I refer  to  the  time  from  the  entering  of  the  sitter 
into  the  studio  until  the  completion  of  the  sitting  The 
management  of  the  sitter  during  that  tirao  I consider  the  most 
important  part  of  the  taking  of  a negative.  To  do  it  properly 
the  photographer  must  be  able  almost  to  look  into  his  sitter’s 
very  soul,  and  read  there  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  decide  what 
would  be  tho  most  natural  expression  to  show  on  the  face, 
whether  thoughtful,  sentimental,  arch,  grave,  or  gay.  Then 
the  next  thing  is  how  to  get  the  natural  expression  on  the  face, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  negative.  This  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  do,  a3  not  unfrequently  the  sitter — whom  we  will  suppose 
to  be  a lady — wishes  to  appear  different  in  her  picture  from 
what  she  really  is.  Perhaps  she  is  naturally  grave,  and  wishes 
to  appear  smiling.  Tact  is  hero  necessary.  No  general  direc- 
tions could  be  given  ; but  I give  one  hint  : just  quietly  say  to 
to  the  lady,  before  exposure,  “ Please  be  careful  not  to  smile, 
as,  if  you  do,  the  shape  of  your  upper  lip  will  be  lost;  or,  the 
dimples  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  which  look  so  nice  to  the  eye, 
will  in  the  photograph  look  as  part  of  the  moutl  , and  make  it 
appear  large.”  Sometimes  a Utile  light  conversation  may  do  ; 
or  serious  talk,  orpleasing  controversy,  when  judiciously  managed, 
in  either  lady  or  gentleman,  I have  seen  cause  theeye  to  sparkle, 
and  the  countenance  to  beam  with  intelligence,  and  remain 
there,  so  as  to  leave  its  impress  on  the  negative. 

The  position  of  the  figure  and  head  and  eyes  should  bo  in 
keeping  with  the  expression.  This  is  mo3t  important.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  natural  to  see  a lady  with  her  head  resting 
on  her  hand,  the  head  inclined  towards  the  receding  shoulder, 
with  a smile  upon  her  face,  because  that  position  denotes 
sentimental  thought.  In  many  cases  tho  position  of  tho  body 
and  head  and  eyes  will  denote  expression.  Suppose  the  same 
person,  of  a quiet  expression,  to  be  placed,  the  body  turned  a 
little  from  you,  tho  head  and  eyes  looking  straight  forward,  ho 
will  appear  thoughtful.  Allow  the  head  to  incline  a little  to 
the  recoding  shoulder,  and  the  eyes  to  move  very  little  from 
you,  and  he  will  appear  sentimental.  Preserve  tho  same 
position  ofbody,  and  turn  the  head  towards  you — that  is,  towards 
the  lens — and  the  eyes  a little  more  still,  and  the  sit  tor  will  appear 
animated.  Now  take  a lady,  and  turn  the  figure  slightly  from 
you : turn  tho  head  until  nearly  front,  and  allow  it  to  incline  a 
little  on  the  near  shoulder,  with  the  head  slightly  drooping  ; 
raise  the  eyes  a little,  to  look  into  the  lens,  and  you  have  the 
arch  expression.  Of  course  every  face  will  not  bear  such 
treatment.  To  attempt  to  get  an  arch  expression  with  sharp 
features,  small  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows,  you  would, 
instead,  get  a scowling  expression,  anything  but  pleasing. 


Great  care  is  here  necessary,  and  it  requires  a good  education, 
intelligence,  and  many  years’  careful  training  and  experience 
to  fit  tlie  photographer  for  this  part  of  the  profession.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  amongst  photographers,  almost  the  first 
thing  in  posing  sitters,  to  tell  them  to  look  at  a certain  point. 
What  is  the  consequence?  In  many  cases  the  person  allows 
the  head  to  droop  a little,  and  still  looks  at  the  same  point. 
The  person  then  appears  to  be  looking  from  under  the  eyebrows, 
and,  of  course,  sulky. 

There  are  two  classes  of  photographers  to  whom  my  remarks 
will  be  of  little  use;  that  is,  those  whom  I would  term  daubs, 
who  work  in  open  yards,  or  in  such  studios  that  it  is  impossible 
to  turn  out  good  pictures.  They  have  no  ideas  for  the  good  or 
future  of  the  profession.  There  are  also  the  mechanical  or 
commercial  photographers,  whose  idea  is  to  make  money. 
They  work  at  a low  price,  and,  of  course,  must  produce  quan  tity, 
or  it  will  not  pay.  They  may  have  fine  studios,  the  finest 
accessories,  may  light  their  sitters  well,  and  produce  good  clear 
photographs,  but  tho  expression  is  lacking,  and  the  pose  often 
bad.  They  cannot  take  the  time  to  secure  the  best  artistic 
results,  and  to  treat  sitters  ns  I have  described.  The  third  or 
artistic  photographers  are  those  tor  whom  I now  write. 

I have  stated  what  I desire  to  accomplish,  and  what  I have 
been  striving  for  years  to  accomplish.  What  I intend  to  do 
in  future,  regarding  apprentices  and  assistants,  is  as  follows. 
In  the  model  school  hero  I know  a boy  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  has  for  free-hand  drawing,  model  drawing,  and 
geometrical  drawing,  received  honourable  mention  from  the  Art 
and  Science  Department  of  South  Kensington.  He  has  also 
passed  his  examination,  having  answered  eight  questions 
correctly  on  acoustics,  light,  and  heat  for  the  same  depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington.  His  other  studies  are,  of  course, 
in  keeping  with  this  ; and  many  others  in  the  school  were 
equally  successful.  I propose,  if  I can,  to  get  a boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  it  be  can  show  that  ho  has  passed 
successfully  at  South  Kensington,  1 may  infer  that  he  has  a 
fair  amount  of  artistic  taste,  and  that  it  has  been  properly 
cultivated;  and  if,  after  a mouth's  trial,  I find  that  he  be  in 
other  respects  suitable,  I will  engage  him  for  four  years.  With 
careful  training,  at  tho  end  of  four  years  I may  hope  that  ho 
will  be  able  to  assist  in  raising  the  status  of  photography  a 
little  above  what  it  is  at  present,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at 
least.  As  the  fees  of  tho  school  are  only  five  shillings  a 
quarter,  including  drawing  and  physical  science,  I cannot  be 
said  to  believe  in  caste  too  much. 

I have  now  expressed  my  opinions,  and  those  who  choose 
may  agree  ; and  if  any  person  has  a better  opinion  to  give,  I 
am  open  to  conviction.  I believe,  as  a building  requires  a 
foundation,  so  does  a photographer  require  education  to  begin 
with.  I will  merely  say  to  “ A Little  Photo.”  and  Mr.  Schmidt, 
that  I have  had  more  than  one  assistant,  if  not  quita  so  bad, 
yet  not  much  better,  than  I described. 

As  to  albumenizers,  I only  stated  what  my  assistant  told  me 
was  tho  practice  amongst  employers,  and  ho  was  quite  surprised 
because  I did  not  do  the  same. 

I intended  to  write  only  a few  sentences,  but  the  subject  is 
important,  and,  as  I chanced  to  have  an  evening  to  myself,  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  now  place  it  in  your  hands  to  give  or 
withhold  as  you  see  fit. — Yours  truly,  D.  Welch. 

Newry,  Ireland,  July  8th,  1871. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  VIEWS  OF  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Will  Mr.  Cunnington  kindly  answer  tho  following 
query ; — 

I stand  on  tho  high  road,  and  take  a view  of  one  of  tho  lead- 
ing objects,  being  a gentleman’s  seat.  Is  it  intended  by  his 
letter  that  the  common  law  right  of  the  owner  of  the  house 
entitles  him  to  stop  my  publishing  my  picture?  It  so,  what 
becomes  of  my  common  law  right  to  my  own  production? 

I hope  I may  bo  allowed  to  say  I think  he  has  some  very 
wild  notions  on  tho  subject  of  copyright.— I am,  yours  obedi- 
ently, An  Old  Solicitor  Out  of  Practice. 


Dalk  in  the  ^tubia. 

Royal  Patronage  to  Photography. — There  are  probably 
no  more  constant  patrons  of  photography  than  the  various 
mombers  of  the  British  royal  family.  Mr.  Melhuish  has  re- 
cently been  favoured  by  its  patronage  on  a somewhat  extensive 
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scale.  Having  just  photographed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  Princo 
Arthur,  in  the  dress  they  wore  at  the  Waverley  ball,  ho  has 
just  received  instructions  to  produce  card  and  cabinet  portraits 
of  all  who  danced  in  the  costume  quadrille  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, nearly  a hundred  in  number.  The  Prince’s  intorest  in  the 
art,  thus  expressed,  is  highly  gratifying. 

Taxes  and  Photography.— The  amateur  chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  are  irrepressible.  Another  brilliant  genius  has 
discovered  that  photographers  are  the  fairest  possible  game  for 
taxation.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News, 
referring  to  the  proposed  new  taxes  in  Franco,  and  pointing 
out  the  propriety  of  taxing  photographs  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France,  remarks  that  the  cost  of  producing 
cards  is  less  than  a penny  each,  and  that  thoy  sell  for 
eighteen  pence  each.  The  mis-statement  in  tho  matter  of 
the  first  cost  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  ignorance;  as  to  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold,  everyone  knows  that  the  current 
price  is  one  shilling  each.  Here  are  his  remarks  : — “ There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  lie  has  not  taxed,  and  I recommend 
it  to  his  notice,  and  also  to  that  of  Mr.  Lowe— photographs. 
The  number  of  photographs  sold  every  year  is  prodigious,  and 
tho  profit  on  them  is  also  enormous.  There  may  be  no  oxces- 
sivo  profit  to  the  photographer  when  a private  person  goes  to 
have  his  likeness  taken,  and  it  may  bo  advisable  to  exempt 
such  productions  from  the  tax.  If  you  want  your  portrait  taken, 
you  will  order  two  or  three  dozen  copies,  and  you  will  pay 
nothing  very  extraordinary  for  it.  But  the  photographs  which 
figure  in  shop  windows,  aud  which  are  sold  in  the  shops,  are 
very  different.  A photographer  asks  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  him 
the  honour  to  sit  to  him,  or  he  obtains  such  an  honour  from 
one  of  the  princesses  of  the  reigning  house.  Perhaps  half  a 
million  of  copies  of  tho  Gladstone  photograph  will  be  sold. 
The  photographer  can  turn  it  out  on  the  large  scale  for  less 
than  a penny — the  public  pays  for  it  eighteen  pence.  There 
is  an  enormous  profit  on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  well  batten.  In  France  photographs  are  better  and  j 
cheaper.  The  established  price  of  a carte-de-visite  is  a franc, 
and  they  are  sold  by  millions.  Why  should  not  M.  Pouy  r- 
Quertier  come  and  take  his  little  share?  The  public  would 
not  pay  it;  but  the  photographers  would  give  up  an  infinite- 
simal share  of  their  profits.  Conceivo  what  gain  the  photo- 
graphers are  making  just  now  out  of  the  ruins  of  Paris.  The 
photographs  are  sold  for  two,  three,  or  four  francs  apiece.  The 
dealers  order  them  by  the  hundred  thousand,  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  them.  Whv  should  the  photographers  in  these 
times  of  distress  have  all  the  profit?  Let  Mr.  Lowe  think 
of  it.” 

A Matchless  Camera. — Fan,  referring  to  the  diminutive 
Princess  Felice,  now  in  London,  pays  a deserved  compliment 
to  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  says: — "Her  palace  is  at  present  in 
Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  the  Royal  Academy,  and  within 
focus  of  the  matchless  camera  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  who, 
having  succeeded  so  admirably  in  photographing  great  people! 
has  now  a chance  of  portraying  one  of  the  smallest  ever  seen.” 

The  Chemical  Nature  ok  Tannin  — Dr.  Hugo  Sehill 
recently  presented  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin  a paper 
upon  the  properties  and  composition  of  tannic  acid,  from  which 
wo  ( Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry)  abstract  the  novel  features. 
The  subject  of  the  truo  nature  ot  tannic  acid  has  occupied 
chemists  for  a long  time,  and  there  are  few  questions  upon 
which  such  a variety  ot  apparently  contradictory  opinions 
obtains.  It  is  evideut  that  crude  tannic  acid  contains  glucose, 
aud  that  this  is  not  an  accidental  admixture.  The  amount  of 
sugar  varies  between  wido  limits,  and  its  removal  does  not 
materially  affect  the  reaction  of  tannic  acid.  Some  chemists 
would,  therefore,  class  tannin  among  tho  sugars,  while  others 
stoutly  deny  its  claim  to  such  a position,  and  hence  tho 
question,  ‘‘What  is  the  true  nature  of  tannic  acid?”  still 
remains  unsolved.  Ur.  Sehill  thinks  ho  has  settled  the  point 
by  removing  all  the  sugar,  then  transforming  the  tannin  into 
gallic  acid,  and  afterwards  reconverting  it  into  tannic  acid. 
He  says  that  tannic  acid  is  the  anhydrous  alcohol  of  gallic 
acid,  aud  that  the  least  purified  tannic  acid  is  in  fact  the  best. 
It  may  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value  to  tanners  to  know  that 
they  get  a peculiar  variety  of  alcohol  out  of  oak  arid  hemlock 
baik,  but  all  such  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  long  run.  Tanners  know  that  the  exposure  of 
tho  extract  of  bark  to  tho  »ct  on  of  the  air  destroys  it  for 


tanning  purposes.  Chemists  say  of  this  change  that  gallic  acid 
is  produced,  which  no  longer  has  the  property  of  coagulating 
albumen,  and  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  in  water.  If  we 
know  the  true  chemical  nature  of  tannic  acid  we  may  devise 
some  method  of  preventing  this  change  into  gallic  acid,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  extracts  of  bark  in  the  forests  that 
will  bear  transportation  and  preservation  any  length  of  time  ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  purely  theoretical  observations  that  Dr. 
Schiff  has  just  presented  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin. — 
English  Mechanic. 

Blue  Glass  and  Vitality.— The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says 
that  “ an  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  m de  in 
America— namely,  that  ‘ the  germ  of  all  growth  and  life  lies  in 
blue  or  violet  glass,’  ” the  blue  ray  being  more  probably 
meant.  If  this  be  so,  photographers  will  be  tempted,  as  they 
must  live  in  glass  houses,  henceforth  to  swear  by  blue  glass. 
Our  contemporary  adds; — “The  gentleman  who  discovered 
this  secret  has  given  it  to  the  public  in  a pamphlet,  in  which  he 
tells  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  Under  blue  glass  in  a 
grapery  in  five  months,  two-inch  vines  had  grown  forty-five 
feet.  He  next  tried  the  effect  of  violet  glass  on  pigs,  and  found 
it  answered  admirably.  Three  sows  living  in  a piggery  roofed 
with  glass  of  this  hue  increased  twelve  pounds  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  a barrow  pig  reached  an  alarming  state  of  obesity, 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  sows.  He  then  experimented  on 
an  Alderney  bull  calf  just  born  and  apparently  dying.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  coloured  glass  the  calf  revived  in  a few 
hours,  took  to  ieeding  with  great  vivacity,  began  to  grow  next 
day,  and  was  ‘full-grown  in  four  months.’  By  roofing  our 
houses  with  violet-coloured  glass  ‘ we  can  produce  in  the 
temperate  regions  the  early  maturity  of  the  tropics,  and 
develop  in  tho  young  a generation,  physically  and  intellectually, 
which  will  become  a marvel  to  mankind.’  We  sadly  want 
somethingof  this  kind  to  promote  thegreatnessof  our  public  men, 
andit  is  for  Mr.  Ayrton  to  consider  whether  it  mightnotbe  advis- 
able to  try  the  effect  of  a violet-coloured  skylight  at  St.  Stephen’s 
by  way  of  a small  beginning.  If  it  answers  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  Mr.  Cardwell  would  find  some  coloured  bell-glasses 
valuable  for  recruiting  purposes ; a few  hundred  undersized 
recruits  placed  uuder  these  glasses  would  soon  be  converted 
into  any  size  that  may  be  required  According  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  service — if  intended  for  Guardsmen  they  should  be  kept 
under  cover  for  a longer  period  than  if  intended  for  regiments 
of  the  Line.” 

Chemical  Nomencl  ature.— Prof.  Filopanti,  of  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna,  in  a lecture  entitled  Alcuni  Misteri  di  Chimica 
popolarmentc  spieyati  e Nuovd  N ovenclatura,  proposes  tho 
following  scheme  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory  nomenclature  at 
present  in  use.  Ho  forms  words  on  his  system  that  shall 
express'  not  only  the  chemical  formulm,  but,  whore  possible, 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  compounds.  Hydrogen  is  a, 
oxygen  e,  nitrogen  i,  and  carbon  o ; and  these  letters,  the 
first  four  vowels  of  the  alphabet,  indicate  at  the  same  time  the 
quantivalence  of  the  elements  in  question.  The  other 
elementary  bodies  have  names  consisting  of  tour  letters,  tho 
first  being  invariably  u,  the  last  the  vowel  denoting  the  quan- 
tivalence, and  the  remaining  intermediate  two  being  consonants 
taken  from  the  ordinary  name  of  the  element.  Thus  we  have 
for  chlorine  ucra,  calcium  ucle,  copper  upre,  siliciuin  usle.  To 
mark  the  number  of  atoms  coutained  in  a compound,  consonants 
are  employed  of  the  following  respective  values : — 

b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  l,  m,  n,  p,  r; 

1,  2,  3,  4,  o,  (5,  7,  8,  'J,  0; 

And  numbers  over  nine  are  shown  by  a combination  of  tho 
above  letters,  de  being  throe  atoms  of  oxygen,  man  seventy- 
eight  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  so  on.  State  ot  aggregation, 
degree  of  basicily,  and  other  characteristics,  are  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  accent.  In  this  new  language  water 
becomes  beci,  carbonic  acid  ecebo,  lime  bebuclee,  urea  bobedfa, 
melissylic  alcohol  belacdjr,  aud  chloride  of  sodium  busdabucra. 
— Academy. 


SLa  CoiTwyouHcuts. 

W.  E. — Send  a copy  of  the  photograph  to  our  Publisher,  with 
title  and  full  particulars,  stating  author's  name  and  address,  and 
name  and  address  of  owner  of  copyright.  Also  enclose  eighteen 
stamps,  and  our  Publisher  will  attend  to  the  matter,  making  tho 
entry,  and  paying  the  fee  at  Stationers'  Ilall. 
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Explain. — As  a rule  there  u no  nei-1  to  bring  th:  glass  of  a side- 
light light  down  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  it 
too  low,  and  increases  risk  of  breakage,  it  is  not  customary  to  have 
glass  lower  than  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
floor.  Sometimes,  when  the  amount  of  light  obtainable  is  limited, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  bringing  it  as  low  as  possible,  and  in  no 
case  will  it  be  injurious  to  have  glass  to  the  ground. 

Oleograph. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  Crown  Buildings, 
Fleet  Street,  arc  the  agents  for  Oleographs.  2.  Wo  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  having  made  no  comparative  trials.  We 
believe  both  arc  good ; wo  know  D is  good.  3.  The  large  portraits 
by  Mr.  Blanchard  are  produced  by  Dallmeyer’s  D lens.  4.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  better  plan  of  enamelling  cards  than  that 
described  in  the  Year-Book.  The  process  to  which  you  refer  is, 
wo  believe,  simply  a modification  in  detail  of  the  known  and 
usually  practised  process. 

J.  P.  S.  F. — Unquestionably  a master  is  bound  to  teach  his  appren- 
tice every  branch  of  the  art  as  specified  in  the  indenture,  whether 
a premium  is  oaid  or  not.  Doubtless  he  will  do  so.  2.  The 
illustrations  in  the  Graphic  are  copyright.  3.  The  number  of  the 
dry  processes  is  legion,  and  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which 
is  best  or  simplest.  Perhaps,  for  simplicity,  the  coffee  process  will 
answer  your  purpose  best.  You  will  find  brief  details  in  our  last 
Year-Book,  and  fuller  particulars  in  subsequent  articles  in  the 
News. 

Mors. — We  have  not  tried  the  additions  to  the  sulphocyanide  bath 
which  you  mention,  and  cannot  speak  positively  of  their  effect. 
Thev  would  probably  cause  little  difference,  and  are  not  necessary. 
2.  To  what  promised  results  do  you  refer?  3.  Prints  require 
fixing  as  usual  after  toning  in  the  sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath. 
4.  The  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
sensitive  salts  of  silver  remaining  in  the  paper  after  the  formation 
of  the  imago  by  light,  5.  You  may  practise  freely  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  “ Hunt’s  Photography,”  but  you  will  not  find 
theholiotype  printing  process  described  there  or  mentioned.  Albert’s 
process,  which  we  have  described  tolerably  minutely,  is  not 
patented  in  this  country',  and  you  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  prac- 
tise it.  6.  Several  methods  of  working  without  a dark  room 
besides  the  Graphogenic  have  been  described  in  the  News;  but 
we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  the  best  and  simplest.  We 
cannot  explain  the  delay  you  speak  of  having  had  in  obtaining  the 
apparatus ; but  no  delay'  will  entitle  you  to  make  one  for  yourself. 

W.  Sturgeon'. — A drawing  from  which  to  produce  a photograph 
should  bo  produced  on  the  smoothest  drawing  paper  obtainable,  or 
on  fine  Bristol  board,  and  the  size  should  be  as  much  larger  than 
the  size  required  on  the  photograph  as  the  draughtsman  can  con- 
veniently make  it.  To  obtain  the  best  result,  a negative  of  the 
size  required  should  be  taken  ; but  if  you  have  not  a camera  and 
lens  large  enough  except  your  Woodward’s  camera,  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  produce  first  a small  and  then  an  enlarged  negative.  If 
you  have  to  procure  a lens,  a rectilinear  will  answer  best.  A land- 
scape lens  will  give  curved  marginal  lines.  Such  drawings  are  often 
photographed  in  the  United  States  without  lens  or  camera.  The 
drawing  is  carefully  made  of  the  required  size  on  thin  transparent 
paper  or  tracing  linen ; from  this  a photograph  is  produced,  and  this 
is  waxed,  and  used  as  a negative  for  as  many  more  copies  as  may  be 
required.  We  have  seen  very  perfect  results  produced  in  this  way, 
with  much  less  trouble  than  the  use  of  camera  and  lens.  You 
will  find  a detailed  description  of  this  method,  as  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Government  offices,  on  page  53  of  our  volume  for  1869,  the  number 
for  J anuary  29th  of  that  year. 

Colonist. — Silver  stains  on  cloth  garments  cannot  be  always 
removed  without  removing  the  colour  from  the  fabric.  Mak;  a 
strong  tincture  of  iodine,  say  twelve  grains  of  iodine  in  an  ounce 
of  alcohol ; apply'  to  the  stain,  and  rub  well  in  ; then  take  strong 
hypo  solution  and  apply,  subsequently  rinsing  well.  2.  Yes: 
such  an  act  is  a fraud  punishable  by  law. 

A Suiisciiiher  (Frome). — You  can  obtain  a portable  background 
suitable  for  open  air  portraiture  of  Mr.  Solomon,  Red  Lion 
Square. 

Horace. — The  ordinary  commercial  carbonate  of  soda  is  used. 
This  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a bicarbonate.  It  is  the  alkaline 
quality  which  is  required.  The  smell  is  not  dangerous  in  the 
printing  room.  There  is  no  mistake  in  the  formula. 

Chromo. — It  is  probable  that  skill  as  a colourist  would  be  of  much 
value  to  you.  Mr.  Croughton  will  probably  be  of  service  to 
you.  We  do  not,  unfortunately,  know  of  anything  suitable  for 
you  at  present. 

F.  Lane. — Imperfectly  cleaned  glasses  is  an  occasional  cause  of  a 
similar  defect ; but  in  your  case  the  conducting  of  the  intensifying 
operation  in  daylight  is  the  most  probable  cause,  especially  if  any 
predisposing  cause — such  as  imperfectly  cleaned  glasses,  or  traces 
of  cyanide  of  silver — were  present.  A- our  letter  shall  appear. 

X.  \\  Z. — We  cannot,  unfortunately,  indicate  with  certainty.  Try 
Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square. 


Americ.vnus. — The  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  Photographic 
World,  both  published  by  Bcnerman  and  Wilson,  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia.  You  may  possibly  bo 
able  to  get  them  of  Trubner,  Paternoster  Row,  or  by  order  of  our 
Publisher. 

W.  E. — The  mottled  spots  in  your  prints  are  caused  by  irregular 
sensitizing ; partly  because  the  solution  is  getting  weak,  and 
partly  the  result  of  using  too  small  a quantity  in  the  dish. 
Strengthen  the  bath,  use  a greater  depth  in  the  dish,  and  now  and 
then  agitate  it  between  the  floating  ot  sheets. 

Enamel. — We  have  published  several  recipes  for  the  preparation  of 
enamel  paste.  Unless  you  can  give  us  some  indication  of  which 
you  require,  we  cannot  refer  you  to  the  one  in  question.  You  will 
find  the  formulae  for  tin  enamel  paste  by  Mons.  Adam-Salomon  on 
p.  88  of  our  Year  Book  for  1869. 

C.  M.  C.  (Reigat  >). — We  rarely  hear  of  such  matters  which  are  not 
advertised.  The  price  of  negatives  is  generally  a matter  of 
arrangement,  and  may  range  from  a guinea  each  upwards.  The 
landscape  bit  is  very  pleasing  indeed. 

S.  G.  W. — With  the  necessity  of  placing  the  sitter  facing  south,  we 
fear  you  will  have  much  trouble.  The  only  plan  you  can  adopt  is 
to  have  a thin  white  curtain  very  easily  movable,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept direct  sunlight  when  it  enters  the  room. 

J.  .T.  (Doncaster). — The  sandy  deposit  which  keeps  returning  after 
partial  elimination  is,  doubtless,  due  to  tho  supersaturation  of  the 
bath  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  will  require  to  bo  dealt  with  as  we 
have  often  described.  Take  for  each  pint  of  silver  solution  two 
pints  of  distilled  water,  and  pour  the  solution  slowly  into  the 
water.  This  will  precipitate  the  iodide.  Filter  at  once,  and  make 
up  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  proper  strength.  We  believe  the 
varnish  you  mention  presents  a tooth  to  pencil.  3.  Y'es ; there 
area  few  Year-Books  for  1871  still  left.  Nitrate  of  potash  is 
added  to  the  positive  developer  to  form  a portion  of  nitrate  of  iron, 
which  gives  a collodion  positive  of  a fine  silvery  white.  4.  Pos- 
sibly such  an  association  may  some  time  be  formed  here. 

George  Mold. — Thanks.  We  will  us:  your  communication 
shortly. 

W.  W.  Law  and  Son  wish  us  to  state  that  their  photograph  men- 
tioned by  our  American  correspondent  should  be  Brington  Church, 
not  Brighton  Church. 

Camera. — Your  question  is  one  for  a lawyer  if  you  wish  to  recover 
your  camera  by  legal  proceedings.  The  facts  as  you  state  them 
are  certainly  very  provoking ; but  we  know  that  large  manufac- 
turing firms  generally  dislike  to  undertake  repairs,  which  arc 
generally  troublesome  and  profitless.  We  should  recommend  you 
to  try  again  by  “moral  suasion.”  We  think  that  unless  the 
manufacturer  has  entered  into  a contract  to  repair  your  camera, 
you  have  no  power  to  compel  him  to  do  so;  nor  could  jou  recover 
the  value  of  a new  one  to  supply  its  place  because  he  neglects  a 
task  he  did  not  undertake.  The  case  is  very  annoying  to  you, 
and  it  may  be  very  wrong  of  the  manufacturer,  but  we  fear  that 
your  only  remedy  in  case  of  continued  neglect  will  be  to  send  some 
one  to  bring  your  camera  away. 

Negatives. — We  have  occasionally  known  negatives  undcigo  a 
change  and  become  thin  and  worthless  for  printing.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  cause  in  the  absence  of  a precise  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  negative. 

W.  W.  W. — Ferrotypes  are  produced  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
collodion  positives  on  glass,  an  enamelled  iron  plate  being  used 
instead  of  the  plate  of  glass.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  copper 
contamination  you  mention  would  not  be  seriously  injurious. 

Several  Correspoa  lents  in  our  next. 


Oootogtapris  Ucgisurrt). 

Mr.  IIawke,  Plymouth, 

Two  Photographs  of  Officers  and  Crew  of  Il.M.S.  Ship 
“ Galatea.” 

Messrs,  R.  Ward  and  Co.,  Belfast, 

Photograph,  entitled  ” The  World  Besieged.” 

Two  Photographs,  entitled  ‘‘  The  Material  Creation  of  God.” 
Mr.  J.  Frf.w,  North  Shields, 

Photograph  of  James  Philip  Dodd. 

Mr.  S.  Seed,  Bristol, 

Photograph  ofC.  II.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Bath. 

Two  Photographs  of  J.  S.  Toole. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Xcwcastlo-undcr-Lyne, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Bccby. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  tho  Publishers  should 
bo  forwardod  to  tho  PnoTOGRAPiirc  News  Otlice,  15  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  STYLE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

On:  readers  are  familiar  with  various  background  effects 
pro  :uccd  by  double  printing.  There  is  the  simple  vignette 
merging  into  grey  instead  of  white  ; the  ordinary  vignette 
within  au  oval  aperture,  beyond  which  is  printed  a span- 
drel of  some  tint  varying  from  grey  to  black,  as  the  taste 
of  the  printer  may  deem  desirable  for  the  picture  ; there 
is  the  picture  printed  “ solid”  within  an  oval,  the  oval 
being  surrounded  by  a spandrel  of  grey ; and  there  are 
various  similar  effects  of  ornamentation  of  this  kind  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a second  printing.  The  last  number  of 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary  contains  an  example  of 
another  variety  of  background  effect  of  this  kind.  The 
portrait,  which  is  a picturesque  female  head  treated  in  the 
“ Rembrandt  ” style,  is  printed  solid.  We  should  explain, 
perhaps,  that  the  term  solid  is  used  in  America  to  denote 
a picture  printed  out,  not  vignetted.  The  solid  oval,  with 
a somewhat  dark  background,  is  surrouuded  by  a spandrel 
of  delicate  warm  grey,  which  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
tint  of  the  lighter  middle  tints  of  the  picture.  All  this  is 
familiar  enough  ; but  the  novelty  consists  in  the  fact  that 
this  surrounding  grey  tint  is  traversed  by  darker  lines 
about  a millimetre,  or,  perhaps,  a little  wider — say  one- 
twenticthof  an  inch — apart.  The  effect  is  not  unpicasing ; 
it  slightly  deepens  the  tiut  of  the  grey,  but  is  less  heavy 
in  effect  than  a deeper  grey  would  have  been.  It  also  adds 
somewhat,  by  contrast,  to  the  softness  of  the  picture.  The 
sharp,  regular,  straight  lines  give  value  to  the  variety  of 
curve  and  undulation  and  the  soft  gradations  in  the  pic- 
ture. Some  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with  a 
similar  effect  in  old  line  engraving  portraits.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  a fine  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
engraved  in  1719  by  Vertue,  after  the  Chandos  painting, 
in  which  the  oval  of  the  portrait  is  surrounded  by  a some- 
what similar  tint,  aud  a copy  of  the  Felton  head,  and  sotn^ 
other  old  engravings  of  Shakespeare  portraits  which  are 
treated  in  a manner  precisely  similar  to  the  photographs 
before  us. 

The  portraits  iu  our  contemporary,  which  are  very  fine, 
are  by  Gihon  aud  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  have 
adopted  M.  Adam  Salomon’s  alcove  background.  No 
details  are  given  of  the  mode  in  which  the  backing  effect 
in  this  case  is  produced,  the  editor  intimating  that  he  aud 
his  readers  are  left  to  surmise.  The  effect  might  have 
been  produced  in  several  ways,  and  as  the  prints  are  before 
our  eyes  our  surmise  as  to  possibilities  may  aid  our  readers 
who  care  to  experiment  iu  this  direction.  Where  a few 
opies  only  are  required,  aud  double  printing  is  employed, 
the  usual  method  of  printing  through  a mask  with  an  oval 
aperture  will  be  used,  leaving  a white  margin.  A plate 
of  glass  with  an  opaque  oval  mask  attached  of  the  exact 
size  aud  shape,  to  protect  the  portion  already  printed,  must 


be  provided.  The  clear  glass  of  the  margin  must  now  be 
covered  writh  thin  paper  bearing  the  design  either  in  lines 
or  some  diaper  pattern  which  is  required  in  the  grey 
spaudrel  of  the  print.  The  best  mode  of  securing  such 

Eatterns  or  designs  now  becomes  the  consideration,  and 
ere  the  photographer’s  ingenuity  and  resources  must  be 
brought  into  operation.  We  have  seen  examples  of  fine 
thin  writing  paper,  intended  for  foreign  letters,  with  very 
fine  close  lines  in  the  form  of  water-marking,  which  would 
answer.  We  have  seen  paper  printed  with  a series  of  close 
fine  lines  as  guides  in  preparing  designs  for  textile  fabrics, 
and  these  would  answer.  But,  probably,  better  than  all, 
would  be  the  production  in  the  camera  of  negatives  to  be 
used  as  masks.  Many  of  the  diaper  desigus  of  wall  papers 
might  be  reduced  in  the  camera  for  such  a purpose,  and 
produce  very  pleasing  and  telling  effects.  \\  e here  only 
indicate  a few  of  the  modes  of  securiug  such  desigus  which 
immediately  occur  to  us ; but  those  of  our  readers  willing 
to  produce  such  results  will  doubtless  readily  find  the 
means.  We  may  add,  however,  that  where  a large  num- 
ber of  prints  are  required  from  a negative,  it  will  be  wise 
to  scrape  away  the  margin,  leaving  the  portrait  within  its 
oval  of  background,  and  attach  to  the  bare  glass  so  pro- 
duced a suitable  mask  with  design,  so  that  the  effect  may 
be  produced  at  one  printing  instead  of  two,  and  a large 
amount  of  labour  so  saved. 

The  advantage  of  methods  of  producing  varied  effects  in 
portraiture  like  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred  are 
various  ; but  there  is  one  especially  worth  consideration  : 
they  afford  facility  for  the  exercise  of  individualism.  One 
of  the  evils  to  be  deplored  in  photography  is  the  tendency 
to  run  in  grooves,  and  stick  to  common-place  unvarying 
styles.  A wholesome  effect  iu  the  art  and  the  artist  will 
generally  result  from  the  exercise  of  personal  taste  aud 
ingenuity,  and  variety  of  effect.  The  varieties  may  at 
times  be  iu  doubtful  taste,  or  vulgar,  but  defects  of  this 
kind  will  soon  correct  themselves,  bad  aud  vrorthless  styles 
soon  dying  out,  the  healthy  and  worthy  alone  retaining 
vitality  and  strength  enough  to  acquire  recognition. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLODIO-CI1LORIDE  Ot 
SILVER  PROCESS. 

In'  a recent  letter  in  a contemporary,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton, 
formerly  of  Jersey,  takes  occasion,  partly  by  insinuation 
and  partly  by  mis-statement,  to  falsify  the  history  and  origin 
of  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver  process,  the  apparent 
object  of  which  is  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  our  claims 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Sutton’s  reputation  for  exactness  of 
statement  is  not  such  as  to  cause  much  uucasiness  to  any 
one  subject  for  the  moment  to  his  detraction,  nor  does 
it  seem  of  vital  importance  to  vindicate  the  claims  which 
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lie  denies.  But  as  silence  in  regard  to  a public  mis-state- 
ment may  be  construed  into  acquiescence  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  truth,  it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  rebut 
errors  which  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  ourselves  to 
pass  over  with  contempt.  If  the  claims  to  be  vindicated, 
whether  small  or  large,  were  those  of  others,  the  duty  of 
vindication  would  afford  us  pleasure ; as  they  are  our 
own,  we  dislike  the  office,  and  simply  do  it  because  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  history,  which  we  have 
more  than  once  detailed,  of  our  discovery  of  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  We  worked 
out  its  use  carefully  into  a practical  process,  which  we 
described  at  a full  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  London  in  the  following  spring.  Its  entire  novelty  was 
accepted  there,  and  in  all  the  journals,  English,  conti- 
nental, and  American,  unchallenged.  The  only  form  which 
the  inevitable  detraction  of  certain  writers  then  assumed 
consisted  in  sneers  at  the  process  and  its  utility.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  when  the  process  had  received 
recognition,  and  was  practised  with  success,  a writer  in  a 
contemporary  discovered  that  the  process  was  not  ours 
at  all,  but  that  of  M.  Gaudin,  from  whom  we  had  stolen  it, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  published,  and  the  evidence 
in  print  accessible  to  every  one.  We  then  stated  the  full 
facts  upon  which  this  claim  for  M.  Gaudin  was  made, 
which  lie  had  never  made  for  himself,  but  had  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  disclaimed.  M.  Gaudin,  in  the  year 
1861,  published  the  details  of  some  experiments  with 
what  he  termed  photogenes,  which  consisted  of  emulsions 
of  silver  salts  in  gelatine  and  collodion,  his  chief  aim 
being,  as  he  affirmed,  the  production  of  negatives,  the 
emulsion  consisting  of  iodide  of  silver  held  in  suspension 
in  the  collodion  or  gelatine.  He  commenced  his  article 
by  stating  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which 
he  had  worked,  in  these  words,  “ I propose  to  give  the 
name  ‘ photogene  ’ to  any  sensitive  compound  containing 
iodide  of  silver  with  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  describe  his  mode  of  preparing  such 
an  emulsion  in  gelatine  or  collodion.  Incidentally,  in  this 
article,  he  suggests  in  a siugle  sentence,  that  a similar 
emulsion  or  photogenc  may  be  prepared  with  chloride  of 
silver,  and  used  for  small  pictures.  lie  gives  no  formula, 
does  not  say  that  he  has  tried  it,  nor  does  he  ever  again 
refer  to  the  matter  in  subsequent  articles.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  else  tried  it.  We  had 
no  know-ledge,  at  the  time  of  our  experiments  in  working 
out  the  process,  of  printing  experiments  with  a similar 
compound,  either  by  M.  Gaudin  or  any  one  else,  nor  have 
we  heard  since  of  any  previous  to  ours.  Soon  after  we 
published  details  of  our  successful  working  out  of  a printing 
process,  M.  Gaudin  referred  to  the  subject  in  the  journal 
lie  then  edited,  and  alluded  to  his  former  experiments  with 
iodide,  stating  that  “ with  chloride  he  had  experimented 
very  little,”  and  distinctly  adds  that  he  came  to  the  con 
elusion  from  his  attempts  that  there  was  “ no  possibility 
of  succeeding.”  This  is  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
for  whom  Mr.  Sutton  once  more  claims  the  discovery  of 
the  process. 

When  Mr.  Sutton  says  that  the  “ collodio-chloride  pro- 
cess of  M.  Gaudin  has  been  employed  in  France  and 
Germany  with  some  success  in  the  preparation  of  sensitive 
paper,”  he  makes  a dcliocrate  mis-statement ; first, 
because,  although  M.  Gaudin  suggested  a possibility,  he 
never  published  a collodio  chloride  process,  as  a process 
involves  details  and  formula;  second,  because  no  one  in 
France  or  Germany  or  elsewhere  attempted  to  work  out 
the  possibility  suggested  by  M.  Gaudin,  or  to  work  the 
collodio-chloride  process  at  all  until  we  had  published  de- 
tails; third,  because  no  one  in  France  or  Germany  or  America, 
of  whom  we  have  ever  heard,  has  ever  affirmed  that  the 
collodio-chloride  process  he  employed  was  that  of  M. 
Gaudin,  the  manufacturers  of  the  collodio-chloride  paper, 
we  believe,  to  a man,  recognizing  the  process  and  their 


work  as  the  result  of  our  initiative  ; and,  finally,  because, 
as  we  have  shown,  M.  Gaudin  himself  has,  so  far  from 
claiming  the  process  as  his,  distinctly  stated,  that  although 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  its  use,  he  gave  it  up  after  trial, 
because  he  saw  “ no  possibility  of  succeeding.” 

As  a question  of  simple  historical  fact,  we  repeat  these 
details  in  answer  to  the  gratuitous  detraction  of  Mr.  Sutton. 
We  have  no  desire  to  parade  our  claims  in  the  matter,  and 
we  have  never  sought  to  make  pecuniary  capital  out  of 
them.  The  history  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  pseudo  discoveries  and 
claims,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  utilized  them,  might 
afford  ample  scope  for  curious  reflection,  if  we  cared  for 
retaliation.  15ut  we  refrain,  merely  adding  that  amongst 
all  whose  good  opinion  we  value  in  our  country,  and  with- 
out exception  abroad,  both  in  America  and  continental 
Europe,  our  claims  in  this  matter  have  always  been  amply 
and  gracefully  acknowledged. 


AN  AUTOTYPE  KORAN. 

The  followers  of  Mahommed,  as  most  readers  know,  main- 
tain very  careful  conditions  and  restrictions  as  regards  the 
reproduction  of  copies  of  their  sacred  writings.  Photo- 
graphy and  carbon  printing,  how'ever,  have  recently  been 
enlisted  in  this  work,  and  as  (matters  of  religious  faith 
apart)  the  Koran  is  full  of  very  excellent  teachings,  no  one 
can  regret  this  application  of  the  art.  The  Pall  Mall  says, 
referring  to  the  levant  Herald  as  its  authority : — 

“ A somewhat  remarkable  work  has  just  appeared  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  form  of  a photographic  reproduction 
of  a very  beautiful  Koran,  copied  in  the  year  1094  of  the 
Hegira  by  a celebrated  Mussulman  penman,  Hafiz  Osman, 
from  the  manuscript  of  one  of  the  lights  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical lore  of  Islam,  All  A1  Ivari.  This  work  is  due  to  the 
taste  and  perseverance  of  M.  Fan  ton,  a French  barrister, 
and  Ivemal-Bey,  who  intend  it  as  the  first  of  a series  of 
publications  for  spreading  instruction  among  the  Mussul- 
mans. Many  difficulties  stood  in  their  way.  The  existing 
system  of  photography  w-ould  not  suffice  ; but  after  many 
trials  a process  was  perfected  in  England  by  which  a per- 
fect reproduction  v-as  effected,  including  the  actual  colour 
of  the  old  letters,  the  paper  used  being  of  the  precise  tex- 
ture and  hue  of  the  original  manuscript.  The  mechanical 
and  artistic  part  of  their  difficulties  overcome,  there  still 
remained  the  old  prohibition  against  the  importation  of 
Korans  into  Turkey  from  Europe ; but  the  Grand  Vizier 
and  several  of  the  Ministers  having  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter,  the  necessary  firman  was  granted,  and  the 
new  Korans  were  passed  through  the  Custom  House.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  premises  and  apparatus  in  Stamboul 
for  the  preparation  of  a number  of  educational  works  on  a 
similar  plan.” 

The  ‘-process  perfected  in  England  ” is  simply  the  auto- 
type or  carbon  process.  Some  months  ago  Mods.  Adam- 
Salomon  gave  us  some  examples  of  this  carbon  reproduction. 
It  was  produced  upon  a deep  cream-tinted  vellum-surfaced 
paper,  with  portions  illuminated  in  gold.  The  material 
used,  and  the  facilities  which  carbon  printing  presented, 
permitted  the  production  of  absolute  facsimiles  of  the 
original,  and  gave  the  works  an  interest  and  a value  for 
their  purpose  which  nothing  else  could  possess. 


THE  FRENCH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

We  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  our  friends  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society  on  the  resumption  of  their 
active  life,  after  an  interregnum  of  such  sad  twelvemonths. 
The  first  meeting  of  a new  session  was  held  on  Friday,  the 
7th  iust.,  oue  of  the  chief  subjects  occupying  attention 
being  not  unnaturally  especially  associated  with  the  late 
war  M.  Dagron,  who,  during  the  siege,  was  actively 
engaged  in  aiding  the  army  to  transmit  despatches  by 
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means  of  microscopic  photographs,  to  be  forwarded  by 
pigeon  post,  these  photographs  were  produced  on  pellicles 
of  collodion,  and  permitted  enlargement  for  subsequent 
deciphering  with  perfect  success.  M.  Dagron  demonstrated 
this  fact  by  exhibiting  some  despatches  to  the  meeting, 
and  also  some  microscopic  views  of  the  results  of  the  war 
devastation.  These  microscopic  souvenirs  will,  doubtless, 
be  eagerly  sought  as  mementoes  of  the  terrible  events 
through  which  Paris  has  passed.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  renewed  activity  in  the  French  Society,  and  a 
full  resumption  of  the  valuable  discussions  which  in  the 
past  have  so  often  been  of  service  to  our  art-science. 


RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

The  practice  of  working  upon  the  negative  with  pencil  or 
water-colours,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ameliorating 
natural  defects — such  as  freckles,  scars,  &c. — in  the  model, 
and  of  removing  accidental  or  inevitable  defects  in  the 
photograph,  has  acquired  of  late  such  general  recognition 
as  a necessary  part  of  the  operations  of  successful  por- 
traiture, that  the  photographer  who  refrains  from  it  is  in 
danger  of  failing  to  gratify  a portion  of  his  patrons,  espe- 
cially that  large  section  who  prefer  a likeness  to  look 
smoothly  pretty  than  sternly  true.  It  is  not  important  to 
discuss  the  legitimacy  of  such  a process  here.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  if  the  manipulation  on  the  negative 
by  the  pencil  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy 
natural  characteristics,  it  is  clearly  wrong ; whilst,  if  it 
only  repair  the  evil  effects  of  bad  lighting,  or  soften 
freckles,  scars,  or  asperities  in  the  texture  of  the  skin, 
whilst  retaining  the  true  character  of  the  likeness,  the 
public  will  generady  prefer  the  result  to  that  in  which  the 
accidental  defects  of  the  model  are  exaggerated  by  the 
faults  of  a similar  character  in  the  photograph. 

On  another  page  we  give  details  of  a suggestive  dis- 
cussion in  Philadelphia  cn  the  subject ; and  as,  although 
we  have  from  time  to  time  published  details  of  different 
methods  of  working  on  the  negative,  we  still  receive  con- 
stant enquiries  for  a concise  statement  of  the  most  simple 
mode  of  improving  a negative  by  touching,  we  subjoin  some 
details,  the  result  of  our  own  experiment,  and  compiled 
from  the  hints  of  others.  We  would  enjoin  on  the  photo- 
grapner  attempting  the  modiheation  of  negatives  the  im- 
portant maxim,  never  attempt  too  much.  Photographic 
defects — such  as  pinholes  and  stains — must,  of  course,  be 
removed  ; but  in  dealing  with  freckles,  wrinkles,  and  other 
natural  markings,  the  aim  should  be  to  ameliorate,  but 
not  to  erase.  Let  the  truth  always  be  indicated ; tenderly, 
if  necessary,  but  let  it  be  retained. 

There  are  various  modes  of  retouching  the  negative,  but 
that  most  generally  practised — because  easiest  and  most 
efficient — is  the  method  in  which  a suitable  lead-pencil  is 
used.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  a sur- 
face possessing  a ruitable  “tooth”  to  permit  firmness  of 
touch.  This  may  be  secured  in  several  ways.  A very 
simple  plan  consists  in  giving  the  negative  a final  coating, 
before  drying,  after  fixing  and  washing,  of  a ten-grain 
solution  of  gum  arabic.  L'pon  this  surface,  when  dry,  the 
pencil  bites  well ; and,  when  the  retouching  is  completed, 
the  surface  may  be  varnished  without  risk  of  removing  the 
pencil  marks.  Another  method  consists  in  varnishing  the 
negative  with  a thin  spirit  varnish — say  of  the  character 
of  the  Diamond  Print  Varnish  prepared  by  Mr.  Newman — 
warming  the  plate  before  applying  it,  but  not  applying 
further  heat  after  the  varnish  is  poured  on.  This  varnish 
dries  with  a sufficiently  matt  surface  to  enable  the  artist 
to  work  upon  it  with  a pencil  easily.  It  is  also  a good 
protection  to  the  negative  without  further  varnish.  With 
care  it  may  be  varnished  with  a negative  varnish  if  desired, 
but  there  is  occasionally  a slight  chance  of  disturbing  the 
pencil  markings  before  applied.  Some  of  the  matt  var- 
nishes in  the  market  give  an  excellent  tooth  ■ 


Some  of  the  German  retouchers  use  an  ordinary  strong 
spirit  varnish,  drying  with  a glossy  surface.  To  secure  a 
tooth  for  pencil  work,  they  apply  very  fine  pumice  stone 
powder  or  cuttle  fish  bone  rubbed  on  the  varnish  with  the 
finger  end  until  it  is  just  sufficiently  roughened  to  give  a 
tooth  for  pencil  work,  just  in  the  part  where  retouching 
is  required. 

The  pencils  most  suitable  for  the  work  which  we  have 
tried  are  Newman’s  II B,  B,  BB.and  sometimes  BBB  ; one 
of  each,  for  different  kinds  of  work  and  different  kinds  of 
surface,  being  desirable.  They  should  be  brought  to  a 
fine  point,  and  worked  with  a light  careful  touch,  to  avoid 
risk,  by  carelessness,  of  cutting  or  scratching  the  surface. 
It  is  well  to  try  each  pencil  before  applying  it  to  the 
negative,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no  chance  grittiness 
exists  in  the  point. 

Besides  the  pencils,  black-lead  in  pow'der,  to  be  applied 
by  means  of  a leather  stump,  is  often  found  useful,  espe- 
cially for  clouds  in  landscapes,  and  for  modifying  back- 
grounds. Ordinary  water-colours  may  be  employed  if 
the  artist  have  sufficient  skill  to  use  them  efficiently.  In 
any  case,  water-colour  is  best  for  stopping  pinholes  and 
similar  defects.  Bayne’s  grey  is  a very  useful  pigment 
for  retouching.  A retouching  desk  permitting  the  light 
to  pass  through  the  negative  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the 
work. 

It  is  desirable  that  one  proof  should  be  taken  from  the 
negative,  and  placed  beside  the  artist,  in  order  that  by 
examining  its  shortcomings  he  may  the  better  supply  what 
is  lacking.  Until  he  is  quite  used  to  the  work,  the  artist 
must  accustom  himself  to  a constant  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  every  touch  of  black  he  puts  upon  the  negative 
means  a touch  of  white  in  the  print.  Where  he  sees  a 
light  lacking  in  the  print  beside  him,  he  applies  a dark 
touch  on  the  negative ; where  a wrinkle,  a line,  or  a 
freckle  is  unpleasantly  pronounced,  and  looks  black  in  the 
print,  there  he  puts  a touch  of  black  in  the  negative.  But 
his  great  aim  is  not  to  do  too  much  ; each  touch  must  le 
delicately  applied,  and  not  exceed  in  the  space  it  covers 
the  size  of  the  spot  to  be  erased  or  softened.  And  the 
artist  must  remember  that  his  aim  should  be  rather  to 
soften  than  remove  defects.  The  hard  line,  scar,  or  wrinkle 
are  characteristics  of  the  face ; and  the  object  is  not  to 
remove  all  indication  of  their  existence,  but  to  soften  and 
destroy  the  exaggerated  effect  which  simple  photography 
often  gives  to  them.  Especially  must  the  artist  be  careful 
not  to  alter  the  forms  of  shadows  upon  which  the  draw- 
ing of  the  face  depends.  A primary  aim  should  be,  neither 
to  remove  absolutely  anything  which  the  drawing  of  the 
photograph  presents,  nor  to  add  anything  absolutely  new 
of  which  indications  are  not  found  in  the  negative.  Lights 
which  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  may  be  increased  ; 
detail  in  shadows  indicated  in  the  negative,  but  in- 
sufficiently strong  to  print,  may  be  strengthened ; black 
shadows,  deep  lines,  hard  wrinkles,  and  scars  may  be 
softened ; freckles  may,  perhaps,  be  entirely  removed,  but 
nothing  else.  The  best  negatives  for  retouching  are  those 
which  have  received  sufficient  exposure,  every  detail  being 
indicated,  but,  from  under-development,  all  may  be  a little 
wanting  in  intensity.  Such  a negative  may  be  made  to 
produce  good  results.  Over-intensified  negatives  can  rarely 
be  much  improved  by  retouching,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  increase  opacity  where  it  is  lacking ; transparency  in 
the  negative,  which  means  greys  or  blacks  in  the  print, 
cannot  be  communicated. 

The  artist  will  endeavour,  in  applying  his  touches,  to 
follow  the  form  of  the  muscles,  as  in  hatching  and  stippling 
with  water-colours,  or  using  the  crayon  in  chalk  drawing. 
The  greater  his  skill  in  drawing,  the  greater  will  be  his 
success.  A little  practice  will  be  required,  and  careful 
thought,  to  understand  the  characteristics  of  the  negative, 
and  the  end  in  view  in  adding  touches.  Let  us  suppose 
a negative  ready  for  retouching.  It  is  fully  exposed,  but 
lacks  intensity,  and#prints  flat  and  tame.  First  begin  by 
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putting  in  opaque  touches  for  the  lights,  noting  carefully 
how  the  light  has  fallen  on  the  model,  so  as  to  place  the 
high  lights  in  their  proper  place,  on  the  forehead,  nose, 
chin,  and  cheek  bone.  Next  strengthen  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  the  reflected  lights,  softening  this  work,  if 
necessary,  with  the  stump,  so  as  to  blend  them,  but  not 
too  intimately,  with  the  high  lights.  Now  soften  the  lines 
about  the  eyes,  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  those  lines 
of  the  cheek  which  lead  to  the  mouth.  Then  remove 
freckles,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  applied  touch  more 
opaque  than  the  parts  adjoiniug ; otherwise  white  spots 
will  appear  in  the  print,  rendering  touching-out  in  the 
print  necessary.  The  retoucher  should  always  aim  to 
avoid  putting  any  touches  in  the  negative  which  will 
require  modification  in  the  print.  The  hair  may  frequently 
be  improved  by  applying  a few  sharp  touches  to  the  lights, 
following  the  lines  of  the  locks  carefully.  Masses  of  deep 
shadow  may  often  be  beneficially  modified  by  touching  the 
negative  at  the  back  with  water-colour,  and,  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  will  soften  the  touches  in  printing  them, 
may  be  somewhat  roughly  applied. 

if  it  be  intended  that  the  negative  shall  be  varnished 
after  retouching,  a proof  should  be  taken  before  the  varnish 
is  applied,  so  that  any  further  touching  or  modification  of 
that  already  applied  may  be  more  effectually  managed 
than  it  could  be  after  varnishing. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  delayed  any  detailed  notice  of  the  photographs 
at  the  International  Exhibition  because  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  catalogues  and  the  somewhat  scattered 
and  irregular  hanging  not  only  rendered  the  task  difficult, 
but  involved  risk  of  omission  or  neglect  of  contributions  to 
which  we  would  willingly  do  justice.  We  regret  that  the 
amended  catalogue  and  completed  arrangements  scarcely 
mend  matters.  The  photographs  are  scattered  in  different 
departments,  occupying  two  distinct  positions  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Albert  Ilall,  and  a place  in  a dreary  corridor 
behind  the  refreshment  department  in  a place  at  the 
utmost  distance  from  the  Albert  Hall  which  the  limits  of 
the  Exhibition  renders  possible.  Some  of  the  pictures  are 
unnumbered,  some  incorrectly  numbered,  some  not  entered 
in  the  catalogue,  aud  in  many  cases  all  the  scattered  contribu- 
tions by  one  person  entered  under  one  number,  so  that  the 
catalogue  is  no  aid  whatever  to  the  visitor  anxious  to  learn 
whether  he  has  seen  all  the  examples  sent  by  any  special  artist. 
It  is  possible  that  the  limited  space  allotted  to  photography, 
and  the  late  arrival  of  some  of  the  contributions,  partially 
contribute  to  this  disorder  and  confusion  ; whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  is  discreditable  to  the  Exhibition,  and  very 
unsatisfactory  to  photographers  and  the  public. 

As  we  remarked  in  an  earlier  general  notice,  a large 
proportion  of  the  English  contributions  having  been  exhi- 
bited before,  and  noticed  in  our  columns,  extended  com- 
ment thereon  is  not  necessary  now.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  points  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  Exhi- 
bition is  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  examples  of 
the  three  forms  of  permanent  photographic  printing  now 
before  the  public  in  this  country : the  Autotype  process, 
the  Woodbury  photo-relief  process,  and  the  Heliotype  pro- 
cess. In  extent,  excellence,  and  size,  the  Autotype  pro- 
ductions, of  course,  take  the  precedence.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  reproductions  from  paintings,  some  of  them  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  all  very  perfect.  Some  prints  about 
four  feet  in  length,  one  of  a painting  by  Beavis,  entitled 
“ Conveying  Stores  to  Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey,  during  the 
Civil  War,’’  and  another  by  Lucey,  entitled  “ Intercepted 
Embarkation  of  John  Hampden  and  his  friends,  ,\.r>. 
1037,"  are  magnificent  specimens  « if  photographic  repro- 
duction, and  the  fine  mezzotint-like  texture  of  the  carbon 
prints  is  most  effective.  Rarely  has  anything  been  pro- 


duced in  photography  on  such  a scale,  never  before  have 
large  untouched  photographs  been  so  perfect  as  works  of 
art,  and  the  abounding  satisfaction  conferred  by  a know- 
ledge of  the  permanency  of  the  process  is  a crowning 
excellence.  The  copies  of  drawings  by  old  masters,  of 
Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum,  and  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
portraits,  are  all  very  perfect  as  photographic  reproductions, 
and  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  carbon  printing  are 
most  effective.  Some  interiors  and  architectural  views  are 
also  very  excellent. 

The  examples  of  photo-relief  printing  by  Air.  Wood- 
bury's process  are  all  very  excellent,  and  include  copies  of 
paintings  and  engravings,  subjects  from  nature,  and  re- 
productions of  various  art  subjects,  all  rendered  with  great 
success,  the  prints  being  undistinguishable  from  photo- 
graphs on  albumenized  paper.  The  examples  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  new  photo  engraving  process  are  few  in 
number,  but  of  sufficient  excellence  to  give  great  hope  of 
the  value  of  the  process.  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd  ex- 
hibit some  very  fine  examples  of  their  heliotype  process. 
Some  of  these  are  exceedingly  perfect,  whilst  others  have 
a little  more  of  the  fuzzy  irregularity  of  lithographic  gra- 
dation, the  fact  of  some  variety  in  excellence  of  result 
being  a slight  drawback  in  the  otherwise  high  promise  of 
the  process.  As  there  are  examples  of  every  class  of 
subject  of  great  excellence,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
iulierent  defect  in  the  process  in  any  of  these  variations  : 
the  working  of  the  process  involves  new  operations  of 
great  delicacy,  and  requires  skill  and  experience.  Con- 
tinued practice  in  the  manipulations  will  doubtless  remove 
all  such  shortcomings.  It  will  interest  photographers 
visiting  the  Exhibition  to  learn  that  this  process,  as  well  as 
that  of  Air.  AVoodbury,  is  worked  in  the  Exhibition  daily  ; 
the  latter  in  the  department  of  machinery  in  motion,  and 
the  heliotype  process  in  a room  not  far  distant  from  that 
department,  but  somewhat  nearer  the  refreshment 
department. 

There  are  very  lew  examples  of  photo-mechanical  print- 
ing of  any  kind  sent  by  foreign  contributors,  which,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  recent  processes  introduced  on  the 
Continent,  is  matter  of  regret.  Albert,  Obernetter,  Ohm 
and  Grossmann,  Tessie  du  Alotay,  Carleman,  and  others 
who  have  for  some  time  been  doing  good  in  this  important 
direction,  are  unrepresented.  The  chief  Continental  ex- 
amples of  this  character  are  some  fine  portraits  described  as 
phototypes,  by  J.  Alaes,  a Belgian  artist.  These  are  in 
general  character  apparently  similar  to  the  prints  by 
Albert’s  process,  and  they  appear  fine,  but  are  hung  too 
high  to  admit  of  satisfactory  inspection. 

The  bulk  of  the  English  contributions  in  portraiture  and 
landscape  have,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  been  ex- 
hibited and  noticed  before,  and  extended  criticism  thereon 
would  be  but  a twice-told  tale.  We  shall,  however,  in  our 
next,  proceed  in  such  detail  as  we  think  necessary,  and  as 
circumstances  permit,  to  notice  the  remainder  of  the 
photographic  contributions,  in  Albert  Ilall  and  the  corridor 
behind  the  refreshment  department,  commending  in  the 
meantime  the  latter  specimens  to  the  especial  attention  of 
visitors. 


AAIERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Photographic  Patents — Copying  Coloured  and  Defec- 
tive Drawings— Printing  in  Colours  on  Textile  Fabrics, 
Glass,  etc. 

New  Photographic  Patents. — As  the  fraternity  becomes 
more  enlightened,  the  applications  for  photographic  patents 
decrease  in  number.  Still  there  are  some  patents  granted 
occasionally,  and  I send  you  a few  notes  from  the  speci- 
fications of  the  most  recent  ones.  The  first,  granted  t i 
Mr.  Isaac  Rehn,  of  Washington,  1).C.,  is  for  an  “im- 
provement in  copying  coloured  and  defective  drawings,'’ 
&e.  The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  obtain,  by  means 
- of  photography  combined  with  artistic  skill,  mono-chro- 
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matic  copies  of  drawings,  having  a variety  of  colours  in 
them,  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  linear  accuracy  of 
the  original  by  an  easy  and  rapid  method,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  making  tracings  of  such  drawings. 

It  is  wrell  known  that  a great  difficulty  exists  in  the  way 
of  copying,  by  means  of  ordinary  photography,  all  subjects 
having  a variety  of  colour  in  them,  owing  to  the  different 
degrees  of  actinic  power  manifested  by  the  several  coloured 
rays  of  light,  and  lienee  the  impossibility  of  copying  such 
drawings  so  as  to  secure  a uniform  degree  of  strength  and 
definition  in  all  parts  thereof. 

The  red  and  yellow  portions  of  the  subject,  and  such 
parts  as  are  coloured  by  combinations  of  these  colours, 
yield  very  feeble  impressions,  while  the  blue,  and  combi- 
nations having  blue  in  the  ascendant,  give  results  of  great 
energy. 

Where  either  of  these  colours  is  uniform  over  the  sub- 
ject, the  chromatic  difficulties  may,  in  a measure,  be 
overcome  by  adapting  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  nature 
of  the  colour;  but  where  portions  of  the  subject  are 
blue,  and  other  portions  red  or  yellow,  it  is  impossible  to 
equalize  the  effects  of  their  different  actinic  power  by  any 
uniform  period  of  exposure  so  as  to  secure  in  the  negative 
a uniformity  of  strength  with  the  black  or  white  portions 
of  the  object  to  be  copied. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve  copies  of  such  variously- 
coloured  drawings,  which  shall  possess  a clear  uniformity 
in  all  parts  with  the  original  black  lines,  Air.  Rehn  says  : — 

“I  proceed  as  follows: — First,  I make  a negative  in 
the  usual  way,  as  though  the  drawing  were  made  entirely 
in  black  lines.  This  negative  will  show,  in  those  portions 
from  the  coloured  parts  of  the  subject,  all  degrees  of 
strength,  varying  as  the  colours  vary  in  actinic  results.  I 
next  proceed  to  apply  a varnish  or  composition  prepared 
in  the  following  or  analogous  manner : — Take  of  gum 
benzoin  a sufficient  quantity ; add  to  this  enough  strong 
alcohol  to  make,  when  the  gum  is  dissolved,  a varnish  of 
the  consistency  of  oil.  To  this  add  aniline  yellow  and 
aniline  red  until  a strong  orange  colour  is  secured,  and 
the  varnish  is  ready  for  use.  Other  resins  or  substances, 
both  for  the  varnish  and  colour,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  above,  the  points  I aim  to  secure  being  a non -actinic 
translucent  coating  of  a somewhat  tenacious  quality,  so 
that  it  will  cut  readilywithout  fracture,  and  that  will  dry 
quickly,  occasioning  no  delay. 

‘•The  above  1 have  found  to  furnish  all  the  required  con- 
ditions, and  employ  it  in  practice. 

“ My  mode  of  applying  this  to  the  negative  is  as  follows : 
In  front  of  and  between  myself  and  the  light  1 place  an 
easel  with  an  opening  to  admit  the  light  to  the  negative. 
Just  back  of  the  easel  I lay  a mirror  to  increase  the  light. 
Having  placed  the  negative  on  the  easel,  the  figures  in  all 
parts  will  be  distinctly  visible.  With  a camel's-hair  pencil 
I now  apply  the  non-actinic  coating  to  all  parts  of  the 
negative  needing  emendation.  The  varnish  drying  imme- 
diately, I proceed,  with  suitable  drawing  instruments,  to 
trace  the  figures  through  the  coating,  all  of  which  will  be 
distinctly  visible.  When  this  is  done  the  negative  is  ready 
for  printing,  and  will  yield  results  as  perfect  as  may  be 
desired  if  the  work  is  carefully  performed. 

“The  advantages  of  mv  process  are,  to  make  photography 
available  when  else  it  would  not  be,  and  to  do  the  same  by 
an  easy  and  rapid  method,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
linear  accuracy  of  the  original.” 

The  principal  use  to  which  this  process  is  put  is  in  copy- 
ing the  drawings  at  the  Patent  Office,  where  SI.  Rehn  is 
engaged  as  photographer.  It  may  be  useful  to  some  of 
your  readers  who  are  engaged  with  similar  work. 

Printing  in  Colours  on  Textile  Fabrics,  Glass,  i'c.— Mr. 
H.  H.  Snelling,  whom  you  well  remember  edited  a very 
fine  photographic  art  journal  in  New  York  a few  years 
ago,  has  returned  to  his  old  love,  photography,  aud  taken 
his  pen  up  again  in  its  behalf,  opening  with  the  following 


(which  he  has  just  communicated  to  me)  article  on  the 
above  subject.  He  writes:  — 

“This  process  is  based  upon  the  carbon  process,  and  was 
first  executed  by  me  in  August,  1857,  the  earliest  attempt, 
I believe,  ever  made. 

“ 1st.  Take  as  many  negatives  of  the  same  view  or  object 
as  you  intend  to  use  colours.  These  negatives  must  be 
well  defined,  sharp,  and  as  intense  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them,  otherwise  the  high  lights  will  be  somewhat  clouded 
in  the  print. 

“ 2nd.  Place  your  muslin  or  other  fabric  upon  a stretcher, 
and  draw  it  perfectly  tight  and  even  ; as  tight  as  it  can 
be  without  tearing  it.  The  best  way  is,  to  begin  at  one  of 
the  corners ; then  tack  the  corner  diagonally  opposite, 
next  the  third  corner  to  the  right  of  the  second,  then  the 
remaining  corner.  Next  tack  one  end,  drawing  the  cloth 
so  that  the  thread  in  it  which  rests  upon  the  corners  of 
that  end  covers  the  edge  of  the  frame.  Then  tack  the 
other  end  in  the  same  manner.  Next  tack  one  side,  having 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  perfectly  straight  with  the  stretcher, 
and  not  pulled  over  more  than  at  the  corners.  Lastly, 
fasten  the  remaining  side,  being  careful  to  keep  the  selvage 
straight. 

“ 3rd.  Varnish  the  cloth  with  gum  dammar  dissolved  in 
benzine,  to  which  add  a little  alcohol  to  prevent  cracking. 
The  proportions  are  not  material,  provided  you  do  not 
get  it  too  thick  to  work  easily.  1 generally  used  two 
ounces  of  gum  to  eight  ounces  of  solvent. 

“ 4th.  Make  as  trong  solution  of  bichromafe  of  potash  to 
keep  in  stock-bottle. 

“ 5th.  Procure  as  many  small  colour  cups  or  saucers  as 
you  wish  to  use  colours,  and  the  finest  and  best  colours 
you  can  obtain  either  in  dry  powder  or  in  cakes.  If  you 
use  dry  colours,  cups  will  be  best ; if  the  cakes,  get 
saucers.  You  will  also  want  a glass  pestle  if  you  use  dry 
colours.  In  using  the  cake,  put  sufficient  for  your  purpose 
of  the  bichromate  solution  into  a saucer,  and  rub  the  cake 
therein  until  the  tint  of  the  solution  is  two  or  three  shades 
deeper  than  you  desire  to  produce  upon  the  cloth.  In 
using  the  dry  pigments,  rub  them  up  in  the  cup,  at  first 
making  only  a paste  with  gum-arabic  water  added  drop  by 
drop,  and  when  this  paste  becomes  perfectly  smooth  and 
free  from  particles,  add  the  bichromate  solution  gradually 
to  the  proper  consistency,  observing  the  same  rule  as 
given  for  the  cake  colour.  In  this  way  prepare  the  number 
of  tints  required. 

“ 6th.  Suppose  you  have  a landscape  to  print  containing 
six  colours — the  sky,  distant  mountains,  a stream,  light 
and  dark  foliage,  and,  say,  a red  rose  tree  in  bloom  in  the 
immediate  foreground — the  sky  and  light  part  of  water 
should  be  printed  first.  All  parts  of  the  negative  for  this, 
except  the  sky,  must  be  obscured  by  pasting  black  paper 
on  the  collodion  side,  carefully  observing  the  outline  of  the 
sky.  All  the  other  negatives  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  permitting  light  to  pass  through  the  portions  to 
be  printed  only.  Select  the  tint  necessary  to  represent  the 
sky  and  the  middle  tint  of  the  water,  which  are  always  the 
same,  and  lay  it  over  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  pic- 
ture on  the  cloth  with  a broad  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  let 
it  dry.  This,  of  course,  should  be  done  in  the  dark  room. 
Place  the  sky  negative  over  it,  and  expose  to  sunlight  for 
about  two  minutes,  then  wash  off  the  superfluous  colour  in 
plenty  of  water,  being  careful  that  none  of  the  unaffected 
colour  remains.  When  dry,  lay  on  the  tint  for  the  distant 
mountains,  aud  proceed  as  in  the  first  instance ; then  the 
light  foliage  and  other  parts  of  the  same  hue  should  follow ; 
thirdly,  the  dark  foliage  and  deep  shadows  on  the  water, 
and  in  clouds,  if  there  are  auy ; and,  lastly,  the  red  rose. 
’ Wherever  the  shadows  are  not  brought  out  sufficiently 
strong,  touching  with  the  required  colour  may  be  done  with 
a brush.  Judicious  use  of  a little  white  in  the  high  light3 
will  also  improve  the  picture. 

“It  will  be  well,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  printing,  to  num- 
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I hz>5>e  this  may  prove  as  useful  to  others  as  it  has  to 
me.  aad  I am  repaid  for  my  trouble. 
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Z.  ie.  :z  i\i  Hsrizr.giT  F ord,  A/»  9.  Ic71. 
Arm  some  Tea  days  valuing  through  the  Christians  and 
Be rre a districts,  the  Traveller  caza::  fail  to  be  enchatj'c  1 
with  XoonT,  provided  he  enjoys,  as  I haze  done,  fazoara^  e 
veviber.  Certainly  in  no  other  c ountry  haze  I met  with 
such  delightful  and  varied  scezery.  the  beauty  and  graadur 
of  some  of  the  f-ords.  and  especially  of  those  connected  wi<h 
tzrs-.z — as.  :’or  izstaz*.  the  Sogne  aad  Hardanger  Fjords — 
brizg  quite  aaparalleled.  I only  wish  I had  more  time  to 
iezote  to  my  camera  w>rk.  but  the  truth  is,  as  I haze  before 
stated,  ph  otography  is  not  :b*  prmary  object  of  my  journey. 
As  til  photographers  kaov,  even  wh  u a good  and  fitting 
subject  is  at  hand  fx  the  cxm~ ra,  some  time  is  neoessart-  to 
fix  upon  the  right  kind  of  fzregronnd  and  framing  for  the 
T dure.  and -seeing  that  my  fellow-travellers  nare  made  a 
k:ai  of  bargain  that  I shall  not  detain  them  m re  than  thirty 
minutes  : >r  every  view.  I am  at  times  exceoiinglr  puzzled 
to  know  bow  to  act.  Xj*  but  vbat  my  companions  are 
perfectly  rizht.  for  when  the  distance  to  be  valked  over 
amounts  to  thirty  aad  even  forty  miles  daily,  one  mast  be 
very  jealous  of  frequent  halts.  The  stations  or  inns  are  ex- 
c-d.zgly  -I  w aai  tar  br tween,  aad.  when  reached,  afford  as- 
••rtunately. less  hospiralltyihaaafmaliale-hoasein  England. 
Fresh  meat  I haze  tasted  but  on  re  since  I left  Christiana,  and 
if  we  obtain  dried  animal  food  of  any  kind  every  other  day 
me  consider  ov mel *u  (situate.  Sometimes  it  is  dried  rein- 
deer. sometimes  tallowy  bacon,  and  occasionally  preserved 
beef.  On  o<ur  way  to  the  Fille  Fj eld  Mountains,  one  of  th 
prinripal  ranges  in  Xorvay.  ve  were  advised  of  the  killing 
:f  a reindeer  at  a station  'Xysiaen  some  thirty  miles  ahead, 
wzd  so  eager  were  ve  for  fresh  meat,  that  we  pushed  on  at 
once,  a:  t ripeaseef  great  bodily  fatigue,  and  were  rewarded 
in  the  end  by  a good  feast  of  fried  reindeer  steaks.  Bat 
mat  vas  cnce  in  a vsy  only ; the  great  fitce  At  resistance. 
as  a rule,  is  a dried  shoulder  of  meat  s>  hard,  tough,  and 
indigesticle.  that  I can  only  compare  it  to  a pantomime 
imitation,  such  as  the  downs  make  merry  vith  at  Christmas. 
Indeed,  if  not  so  ieazy.  I w old  bring  on*  home  as  a pre- 
sent to  my  friend  Harry  Payne  of  Corent  Garden. 

But  to  return  to  the  scenery,  which  is  a far  pleasanter  sub- 
ject to  discus*  ic  Xonray  than  zictua's.  The  variety  of  the 
iaiacipes  is  perfectly  startling.  Here  one  sees  a perfect 
representation  of  the  Killicrankie  Pass,  a very  fazoaiable 
imitation  indeed,  and  a little  distance  off  a Scottish  loch. 
.Ike  Tza:  ofBaiiachalLi'x  is  me;  with.  Tnen  I can  show  yoa 
as  charming  a little  woodland  glen  or  Devonshire  lane  a*  ert  r 
y n will  sae  in  England,  barring  the  beiges  : and.  again,  a 
Vtlsh  lake  or  tarn,  by  no  means  unlike  those  in  Wiles. 

As  regard-  Swiss  views,  they  also  can  be  obtained  ia  any 
zar.  sz.  supposing  Matterhorn  and  Bass>ns  glacier  laai- 
ecszes  are  no;  azzualiy  required,  for  if  snowy  p-rass  are  a * 
very  abundant,  some  of  ;he  g'ariers  and  snow-i-zk-l 
m-unJains  are.  at  aay  rate,  exceedingly  fine.  Th-ref--r-,  if 
any  pbotognphet  wishes  to  derute  himself  to  the  depiction 
f t! .r  srenery  of  all  nation*  with  a minimum  amount  of 
tr.c'le,  let  him  come  to  the  Berg  t district  and  it*  ricioitjr, 
a*d  he  can.  like  5sm  Wriict's  pieman,  make  a m!-jie  iuto 
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a kidney,  and  that  again  into  a mutton,  according  as  the 
market  changes  and  appetites  vary. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  in  this  out-of-the  way  country  I 
have  met  with  a far  greater  number  of  pedestrian  tourists 
during  my  ramble  than  I have  done  in  any  of  the  more 
travelled  playgrounds  of  the  Continent,  as,  for  instance, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  North  Iealy,  Pyrenees,  &c.  They  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  Christiana  students,  mostly  in 
white  caps  and  ponderous  seal-skin  knapsacks.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  but  what  we  come  upon  a little  group  of  these 
lighthearted  travellers,  singing  or  yodelling  some  of  their 
popular  melodies.  Luckily  one  of  us  has  a capital  bass 
voice,  aud  with  a little  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  party  we  can 
manage  also  to  enliven  the  march  with  a song  or  chorus. 
The  " Hardy  Norseman  ” is,  as  you  may  know,  quite  at 
home  here,  but  the  great  national  song  is  “ Who  will  o’er 
the  downs,”  which  Pearsall  adopted  from  the  Norwegians, 
and  which  the  boatmen  on  the  lakes  sing  in  capital  time 
and  tune. 

One  important  use  to  which  the  camera  tripod  has  been 
put  with  very  great  success  is  as  a stand  for  our;>o<  au  feu. 
Fortunately  we  had  provided  ourselves  with  a good  stock 
of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  Fortnum  and  Mason’s  con- 
centrated beef  tea,  so  that  a lunch  of  soup  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  forms  sometimes  our  principal  meal.  Each  man 
has  assigned  to  him  his  particular  post ; my  appointment 
being  that  of  wood  collector  and  assistant  fire  blower  to  the 
establishment.  Our  chief  is,  of  course,  the  cook,  and  the 
servile  work  to  which  I am  often  put  I attribute,  for  the 
most  part,  to  actual  spite  on  that  functionary’s  part.  The 
truth  is,  that  on  one  occasion  he  confided  to  me  the  fact  that 
he  intended  on  the  first  opportunity  to  introduce  a few 
frogs  into  the  broth,  to  impart  to  it  somewhat  of  the  mock- 
turtle  character,  and  since  I openly  disclosed  this  fact  to  my 
companions  I have  never  been  forgiven.  As  it  is,  however, 
our  mess  is  a very  good  one.  A large  biscuit  tin  is  filled 
with  water,  and  when  boiling  there  is  thrown  in  some 
chopped  sorrel  and  mushrooms  (both  very  abundant  here), 
and  the  proper  amount  of  beef  extract;  subsequently  rye- 
flour  is  gradually  introduced,  stirring  all  the  while,  and 
finally,  some  thin  shavings  of  Bologna  sausage  and  salt  and 
pepper.  If  we  have  a sufficiency  of  Fladbrod  to  eat,  the 
soup  is  thin;  but  it  we  have  no  bread,  a larger  portion  of  rye- 
flour  goes  into  the  pot.  The  result  is,  I may  tell  you, 
simply  delicious,  and  in  default  of  ibis  nourishment  [ am 
afraid  we  should  have  been  unable  to  go  through  the  fatigue 
we  sometimes  experience.  Our  party  only  boasts  of  one 
large  wooden  spoon,  so  we  all  squat  round  the  cauldron  and 
take  our  turn  in  an  orderly  manner  until  the  very  last  drop. 

Before  closing,  I must  just  describe  the  Norwegian 
carriole,  the  only  conveyance  used  in  the  mountain  districts, 
and  which  is  admirably  suited  for  the  country.  It  is  simply 
a Lapland  dog  sledge  mounted  on  a pair  of  wheels;  a shell, 
something  like  one  end  of  a canoe,  contains  the  traveller, 
whose  legs  rest  upon  the  shaft,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  no 
springs  or  footboard,  he  must  wedge  himself  firmly  into  his 
place  to  avoid  being  throwu  ; he,  of  course,  drives  himself, 
being  the  only  passenger,  but  a carriole  boy  generally  hangs 
on  behind  wherever  he  best  can.  In  winter,  instead  of 
wheels,  the  vehicle  is  conveited  into  a sledge,  and  becomes 
then  a true  Lapland  dog  cart.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
carriole  in  England  is  the  trotticg-inatch  cart. 

I think  I have  secured  some  character istic  views  of  the 
Hardanger  and  Sogne  Fjords,  as  also  of  the  Fille  Fjeld.  I 
go  hence  to  visit  the  Voring  Foss,  said  to  be  the  finest  fall 
in  Europe,  and  return  by  a high  level  pass  towards  Draun- 
nen  and  Christiana. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.  VCGEL.* 

The  past  year  conferred  upon  me  the  honour  of  becoming 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Photography 

• Report  to  the  0.  S.  National  Photographic  Association. 


of  the  National  Photographic  Association,  and  as  such  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  report  the  progress  which  photo- 
graphy has  made  in  Germany  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Being  the  only  German  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  German  investigations, 
leaving  the  reports  concerning  England  and  America  to  my 
honoured  colleagues. 

A gigantic  war,  the  equal  of  which  Europe  has  not  seen 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  has,  during  the  past  year,  disturbed 
our  political,  social,  and  industrial  life.  Men  of  art, 
science,  and  industry  were  called  to  arms  by  the  thousand, 
in  order  to  fight  a war  which  had  been  conjured  up  against 
our  wishes,  without  a fault  of  ours.  The  youth  of  Germany 
gathered  around  the  nation’s  standard,  and  for  a moment 
it  seemed  as  if  our  artistic  and  industrial  life  had  come  to 
a standstill  in  the  turmoil  of  war.  Thank  God,  it  turned 
out  differently. 

When  the  first  battle  had  been  fought,  when  the  proud 
conviction  entered  our  hearts  that  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine 
stood  firm  and  true,  and  that  no  enemy  would  cross  the 
German  river,  the  arts  of  peace  revived,  and  six  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  an  art  exhibition  was  opened 
in  Berlin,  richer  in  masterpieces  than  we  had  seen  it  for 
many  years  before.  The  devotees  of  photography  did  not 
remain  idle,  although  many  of  our  most  prominent  artists 
had  exchanged  the  camera  for  the  needle-gun,  and  were 
fighting  and  bleeding  for  the  dear  Fatherland. 

In  the  midst  of  war  we  can  point  out  several  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  photography.  I will  begin  with 
mentioning  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Schultz-Sellack.  He 
established  to  a certainty  that  the  chloride,  bromide, 
iodide  of  silver,  and  their  mixtures  are  sensitive  to  the  light 
of  the  spectral  colours.  He  showed  how  important  a part 
the  variable  sensitiveness  to  colour  plays  in  portraiture,  as 
in  our  ateliers  the  shaded  side  of  the  model  is  illuminated 
by  light  reflected  from  the  walls,  while  the  light  side  is 
illuminated  by  the  white  and  blue  light  of  the  sky  ; this 
produces,  generally,  an  over  exposure  of  the  lights  before  the 
shadows  have  had  time  to  impress  themselves  on  the  film. 
He  pointed  out  howto  modify  the  too  intense  light,  without 
detriment  to  the  action  of  the  shadows,  by  placing  a thin 
film  of  iodide  of  silver  between  the  lens  and  the  object. 
This  film  absorbs  the  energetic  violet  light,  and  the  result 
is  a harmonious  picture.  The  discovery  is  valuable  for  the 
taking  of  interiors,  oil  paintings,  and  landscapes. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Schultz 
on  the  physical  changes  which  iodide  of  silver  undergoes, 
and  also  the  production  of  colour  on  a film  of  iodide  of 
silver ; finally,  the  simple  and  easy  production  of  Daguerreo- 
types by  exposing  an  iodized  plate  of  silver  under  a nega- 
tive, and  fixing  it.  This  last  discovery  may  be  important 
for  America,  where  Daguerreotypes  are  sometimes  asked 
for,  and  where  no  one  is  at  hand  who  would  make  them  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  plates  which  are  exhibited  by 
Dr.  Schultz  in  the  present  Philadelphia  Exhibition  represent 
results  of  his  experiments. 

In  Germany  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
artistic  development  of  photography.  The  best  portrait  or 
lendscape  picture  fails  to  make  an  impression  unless  the 
laws  of  the  beautiful,  which  are  the  cause  of  our  pleasure  in 
contemplating  works  of  art,  have  been  observed. 

Po3e  and  illumination,  projection,  the  beauty  of  lines  and 
of  arrangement,  subjects  which  I have  tried  to  elucidate  in 
my  “Hand-Book  of  Photography,”  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  photographer  now  as  good  lense3  and  pure 
chemicals. 

Negative  retouching  remains  an  important  auxiliary  to 
artistic  photography.  It  equalizes  the  shortcomings  which 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  chemical  processes,  and  has  for 
its  purpose  the  removal  of  wrinkles,  freckles,  and  other 
accidental  matter  which  by  its  presence  would  interfere  with 
the  calm  impression  of  a portrait,  leaving,  at  the  same 
time,  those  parts  intact  which  are  the  characteristic  ones  of 
the  individual.  The  latter  point  has  frequently  been 
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neglected,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartman,  who  in 
two  excellent  essays  (published  in  the  Mittheilungen,  July 
and  August,  1870,  and  just  reprinted  in  the  Photographic 
florid)  pointed  out  the  parts  which  a thinking  artist  may 
change  by  the  negative  retouching,  and  which  should 
remain  unaltered,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  working 
out  the  lines  of  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  nose,  chin,  and 
forehead. 

In  like  manner  has  artistic  photography  been  advanced 
by  Petsch  and  Grasshoft.  While  the  former  was  encamped 
in  front  of  Metz,  in  the  service  of  his  country,  there  appeared 
from  his  pen  an  excellent  article  on  the  influence  of  indivi- 
duality in  portraiture,  also  republished  in  America. 

In  photographic  optics  we  have  to  record  a new  lens,  by 
Steinheil,  which  is  distinguished  by  a wide  angle,  great 
intensity  of  light,  and  freedom  from  all  distortion. 

The  photographic  printing  process  has  beeu  much  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  washed  silvered  paper.  The 
problem  to  produce  permanent  sensitive  paper  for  the  trade 
has  been  solved.  Mr.  Romain  Talbot,  in  Berlin,  has  pro- 
duced such  paper,  which  in  depth,  brilliancy,  and  beauty 
of  the  tones,  surpasses  the  ordinary  paper.  I have  printed 
pictures  on  such  papers,  put  them  away  for  a week  or  longer 
before  toning  them,  and  obtained  always  the  same  favourable 
result.  The  pictures  by  M GrasshofI  and  myself,  which 
are  at  present  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  were  printed  on 
such  papers. 

The  former  mode  of  fuming  has  been  much  simplified  by 
substituting  the  dry  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  the  liquid 
ammonia. 

The  *•  Litchdruck  ” processes  of  Albert  and  Obernetter 
have  been  further  improved,  and  found  more  general  appli- 
cation. The  silver  print  will  always  hold  its  own  where  a 
limited  number  of  copies  or  extreme  delicacy  of  detail  is 
required,  but  for  productions  in  masses,  where  some  of  the 
quality  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  quantity,  the  “ Litch- 
druck ” process  and  the  Woodbury  process,  which  approaches 
nearest  the  silver  print,  are  of  great  value. 

Photo  lithography,  which  is  rather  sparingly  cultivated, 
possesses  great  merits  for  certain  contingencies  ; for  the  re- 
production of  war  maps  it  has  again  proved  its  efficiency.  It 
supplied  many  thousands  of  copies  with  surprising  rapidity,  j 
and  supplied  our  armies  with  one  of  the  most  essential 
auxiliaries  for  an  advance  into  the  enemy's  country. 

The  photo-lithographic  establishment  of  Bros.  Burchard, 
here,  furnished  to  the  army,  from  the  9th  of  November, 
1870,  to  the  24th  of  January,  1871.  no  less  than  42,000 
maps,  each  being  feet  square. 

Passing  to  the  application  of  photography  during  the 
last  year,  I have  to  mention  the  seivices  it  has  rendered  to 
surveying  in  war  times;  two  photographs,  taken  very  often 
while  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  proved  sufficient  for 
the  construction  of  a map  of  the  landscape. 

As  a means  of  observation  in  astronomy  and  microrcopy 
photography  has  again  done  its  full  share  of  duty. 

The  reproduction  of  oil  paintings  opens  at  present  an 
extensive  of  labour  to  the  German  photographer.  The 
artistic  manipulation  of  the  negative,  after  the  example  of 
Milster,  has  overcome  the  antagonistic  effect  of  colour,  and 
we  have  now  faithful  copies  of  the  art  treasures  of  all  the 
galleries  of  Europe.  '1  he  greatest  masterpieces  become 
thus  accessible  to  all,  and  photography  contributes  as 
much  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  realm  of  art  as 
the  printing  press  does  for  the  distribution  of  knowledge. 

I have  attempted  to  sketch  with  a few  lines  the  progress 
of  our  domestic  art,  but  l cannot  omit  to  acknowledge  the 
impulse  which  our  German  photography  has  received  from 
America.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  illumination  by- 
Mr.  Kurtz  in  New  Yoik;  the  introduction  of  ti  e curved 
background;  imitation  of  approved  American  apparatus, 
as,  for  instance,  the  stereoscope  of  Holmes  ; the  enlarging 
apparatus  of  Rocttger  ; the  stands  and  camera  boxes  of  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company;  the  albumenizing  of 
plate3;  all  these  things  have  rendered  material  advantages 


to  our  photographers,  and  I look  forward  with  much  hope 
to  the  future  intimate  intercourse  between  Europe  and 
America. 

We  have  reached  a turning-point  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. The  political  events  have  taken  from  France  the 
name  of  being  the  centre  of  science  and  culture.  Other 
centres  will  form,  not  one,  but  several,  and  every  educated 
nation  will  claim  itasan  honour  to  work  independently  for  the 
promotion  of  art,  instead,  as  in  the  fashions,  to  fellow 
blindly  the  example  of  one  people. 

So  far  as  photography  is  concerned,  this  emancipation 
has  taken  place  some  time  ago.  It  will  extend  to  other 
branches  of  art  and  industry.  Let  us  rejoice  at  this  future 
self-government  of  the  nations  in  the  realm  of  art. 

One  thing,  however,  may  becomeof  primary  importance  for 
the  future  development  of  our  art.  It  is  the  artistic  educa- 
cation  of  the  disciples  of  photography.  The  scope  is  large  ; 
it  requires  mechanical  dexterity,  chemical  and  optical 
knowledge,  practice  and  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
art. 

But  how  shall  the  young  photographer  become  artist, 
chemist,  optician,  and  practical  worker?  Only  by  study, 
and  such  studies  can  only  be  made  accessible  to  him  by  the 
establishment  of  academies  of  photography.  Otdy  when 
such  exist  will  we  have  a large  number  of  able  operators, 
and  not  before.  Such  schools  might,  become  a powerful 
lever  for  the  further  development  of  our  art.  Perhaps  such 
an  institution  will  sooner  flourish  under  the  favourable  sky 
of  America  than  in  the  Old  World,  which  so  far  has  granted 
to  the  young  art  only  a limited  space  in  the  places  of 
learning. 


DISCUSSION  ON  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  National  Photographic 
Association  a discufsion  occurred  on  retouching  negatives. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  an  artist  of  considerable  skill,  was 
requested  to  give  the  members  some  hints  and  instructions. 
In  reply,  after  stating  that  he  used  both  pencil  and  pigments, 
as  seemed  best,  he  added,  “ Gentlemen,  you  must  read  your 
journals  more  attentively,  and  you  will  be  better  informed  ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  I can  privately  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I 
will  l e very  happy  to  aid  you,  but  to  publicly  explain  all 
the  little  details  in  the  art  of  retouching  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  Michigan. — I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Baker  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  varnish  upon  the 
collodion  film  for  the  pencil. 

Mr.  Baker. — I have  never  practised  but  one  method  ; 
that  is,  griuding  the  surface  with  the  pumicestone.  I did 
at  one  time,  prepare  a soft  varnish,  the  form  of  which  was 
given  by  Grasshoff,  but  it  was  so  soft,  and  took  so  long  for 
it  to  set,  I laid  it  aside  for  a harder  varnish. 

President  Bogardus. — Allow  me  to  take  one  moment  cf 
your  time  on  this  very  subject.  I think  a great  many 
pictures  are  retouched  too  much.  My  theory  of  retouching 
is  very  simple:  remove  the  freckles  and  heavy  lines  and 
spots,  and  perhaps  grade  your  lines  a little,  but  do  not 
retouch  your  picture  until  you  work  all  the  likeness  out  of 
it.  Some  four  years  ago  I was  fortunate  enough  to  buy  of 
a sailor  a little  box  of  India  ink  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Cnina,  and  I find  I am  very  fortunate  in  possessing 
if,  because  it  is  far  superior  to  the  ink  sold  at  the  art  stores 
in  this  country.  My  retoucher  uses  not  only  that,  but  also 
Faber’s  softest  pencil  ; but  he  never,  with  my  consent, 
polishes,  or  grinds  down,  or  rubs  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
1 think  it  will  rub  away  just  so  much  of  the  likeness.  Still, 
others  will  differ  from  me. 

Mr.  Soathivoith,  of  Boston. — Show  me  all  the  pictures 
that  are  retouched  upstairs,  and  select  the  best  one,  and  I 
will  repoit : ll  Touched  so  as  to  diminish  the  regret  a little 
that  it  was  touched  at  all.” 

Mr.  Ayres,  of  Detroit. — I think  Mr.  Baker’s  remarks  are 
eminently  proper,  for  this  reason  : that  this  thing  is  just 
like  painting.  One  paint  may  be  used  successfully  by  one 
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man,  and  another  by  another.  I remember  some  time  ago 
meeting  a photographer — 

President  Bogardus — Mr.  Ayres  is  the  author  of  the  work 
“ How  to  Paint  Photographs.”  Most  of  you  will  probably 
know  him  now.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Ayres  resumed. — I was  just  going  to  say  I met  a 
photographer  who  had  a little  cake  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
he  says : “ I have  got  the  thing ; I am  going  to  retouch 
negatives,”  just  as  if  somebody  had  told  him  to  use  Prussian 
blue;  that  that  would  be  sufficient,  and  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  retouch  his  negatives  with  Prussian  blue.  Now  one 
man  will  use  indigo,  another  Prussian  blue,  and  another 
the  pencil,  and  so  on  with  different  things  ; but  the  whole 
thing  clusters  in  this,  that  whatever  will  produce  the  requi- 
site amount  of  casting  in,  or  to  produce  gradation  of  shade, 
is  just  what  we  want.  What  will  suit  one  man  will  not 
suit  another,  and  consequently  each  man  will  have  his  own 
way  of  doing  it.  Other  people  may  not  agree  with  me,  and, 
perhaps,  the  expression  which  I used  may  not  be  thoroughly 
understood,  but  I do  say  that  this  matter  of  retouching  is 
becoming  the  curse  of  our  profession  [applause],  and  I will 
give  my  reason  for  it.  Here  a man  sits  down  to  retouch  a 
picture,  and  what  does  he  make  of  it?  He  works  on  the 
flesh  until  all  the  appearance  of  flesh  is  gone.  Now  it  is 
an  improvement  to  a negative  to  take  out  the  freckles,  and 
discolouration,  and  skin  spots,  and  reduce  the  severity  of 
the  wrinkles;  that  is  one  thing  ; but  to  work  on  the  picture 
until  you  take  out  all  the  granulated  effect  of  the  skin  is 
another  thing.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a picture  finished, 
but  it  need  not  be  excessively  fine.  Our  pictures  that  we 
sec  nowadays  are,  in  general  effect,  like  a wax  figure,  or 
billiard  ball,  or  something  very  smooth  ; now,  is  that  flesh  ? 
Certainly  not.  I may  sit  down  and  work  at  a picture  until 
it  is  just  as  smooth  as  glass;  is  that  flesh?  Certainly  not. 
1 want  to  work  that  picture  until  it  looks  like  flesh. 
Another  thing  : I have  known  a great  many  country  photo- 
graphers, if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that  term  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  who  live  in  the  city,  who  did,  before 
this  retouching  came  in  vogue,  make  first-rate  work,  but 
since  this  device  they  all  think  themselves  artists  ; and  v.  hat 
is  the  result?  Why,  without  any  knowledge  of  just  the 
amount  of  force  they  should  use,  they  go  to  work  and  take 
out  all  that  looks  like  flesh,  and  these  pictures  look  as 
though  they  were  all  spotted  over  with  whitewash. 

Another  thing  these  same  artists  undertake  to  do  with 
their  own  retouching  what  artists  do  with  india  ink.  It 
is  plain  one  runs  a great  risk  in  touching  a negative  at 
all,  but  if  he  does  touch  it,  he  must  know  something  about 
facial  anatomy  and  something  about  light  and  shade. 
Suppose  you  have  a three-quarter  face,  and  the  light  is  full 
on  one  side,  then  your  man  commences  to  retouch  the  nega- 
tive, and  retouches  until  it  is  as  flat  as  chalk.  What  ought 
it  to  be?  There  ought  to  come  a white  line  to  show  the 
nose  stands  out,  there  ought  to  be  a shade  running  along 
the  edge  of  the  nose,  there  ought  to  be  a delicate  shade  to 
show  where  the  temple  is;  but  the  picture  they  produce  looks 
like  a full  moon  [applause],  and  that  is  what  1 mean  when 
I say  this  matter  of  retouching  has  become  a curse  to  the 
profession.  There  are  too  many  trying  to  become  artists 
when  they  are  simply  photographers  ; they  attempt  things 
on  negatives  which  they  never  dared  to  attempt  on  paper, 
whereas  they  ought  to  proceed  more  carefully  on  a negative 
than  on  paper.  Then  they  undertake  to  put  the  light  on  the 
eye  ; I have  seen  lights  on  little  cartes-de-visite  big  enough 
for  eight  or  ten  inch  heads  ; then  they  think  they  give  ex- 
pression to  the  i ye  by  ruuuing  over  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  what  do  they  make  of  it?  Dead  white  with  no 
rotundity  at  all.  I warn  my  professional  brethren  against  this. 
I think  if  they  will  undertake  to  make  real  good  pictures  in 
the  first  place, they  would  not  need  quite  so  much  retouching. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  a good  negative,  than  to  have  a 
poor  negative  and  hope  to  fix  it  by  retouching  if. 

Mr.  Fennemore. — My  artist  simply  grinds  the  surface  a 
little,  and  touches  with  the  pencil  and  india  ink. 


Mr.  Baker. — Our  President  made  use  of  an  expression 
that  I do  not  understand.  He  spoke  of  grinding  away  the 
likeness.  I do  not  see  how  that  can  be  done  ; there  is  a 
perceptible  thickness  in  the  film  of  the  varnish,  and  the 
grinding  the  varnish  down  a little  does  not  touch  the 
face. 

President  Bogardus. — Some  grind  down  the  varnish  so  as 
to  get  the  retouching  substance  to  take  hold,  and  then  they 
retouch  too  much  ; 1 know  they  cannot  touch  the  negative, 
that  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  being  called  upon,  said  : I work  in  water 
colours,  though  my  experience  there  gives  me  some  idea  of 
photography.  1 heartily  endorse  everything  Mr.  Ayres 
has  said.  I am  an  advocate  of  retouching,  particularly  in 
copying,  removing  the  scratches,  which  can  easily  be  done 
by  retouching.  Retouching  scientifically  improves  a pic- 
ture. I prefer  to  use  the  gum  negative  ; the  solution  of 
gum,  without  bichloride.  I prefer  to  use  Faber's  drawing 
pencils,  and  retouch  on  a gum  surface,  then  it  can  be  var- 
nished afterwards.  A small  pointed,  fine  stick  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage,  where  we  have  those  “ lightning 
streaks  ” on  the  background. 


SILVERING  PAPER. 

BY  J.  R.  CLEMONS.* 

You  all  know  how  to  silver  paper.  I have  followed  a mode 
of  silvering  paper,  though,  which  I think  is  new  to  a great 
many  of  you.  I have  shown  it  to  a great  many,  and  they 
all  appeared  to  like  the  idea.  There  are  a great  many  prints 
spoiled  in  not  having  the  paper  properly  silvered. 

The  silver  is  in  the  best  condition  for  printing  generally 
when  it  is  in  a weak  state.  Strong  silver,  as  a general 
thing,  is  not  good  for  most  of  the  negatives  made  at  the 
present  day.  If  you  silver  strong,  the  shadows  will  be 
dense  and  thick  ; but  if  the  silver  is  weak,  the  prints  will 
be  more  uniform  throughout.  Oftentimes  in  taking  a 
dozen  cards  from  a sheet  of  paper  that  has  been  silvered, 
they  will  print  uniformly  alike,  but  when  you  come  to  tone, 
you  will  find  it  is  then  lacking  in  a great  many  cases.  It 
all  proceeds  from  the  silver  itself,  which  fact  I have  tho- 
roughly tested.  You  can  test  it  by  taking  a piece  of  paper 
from  the  silver  solution  and  hanging  it  up.  In  proceeding 
to  silver  a sheet  of  paper,  I generally  turn  the  right  hand 
upper  corner,  so  as  not  to  get  the  silver  on  my  paper  ; my 
bath  lies  in  front  of  me;  I hold  the  sheet  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion, and  slide  it  on  the  edge  ; I never  raise  a sheet  of  paper 
to  look  if  there  are  any  bubbles  there — I simply  give  it  a 
little  tap,  and  that  will  disperse  all  bubbles.  In  lifting  the 
sheet  of  paper  up  I commence  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner,  raise  it  very  slowly,  keeping  it  in  a vertical  position 
all  (he  way.  [Mr.  Clemons  here  illustrated  with  a piece  of 
paper  his  manner  of  manipulating  a sheet  of  silvered  paper.] 
Since  I have  attended  the  meeting  here  and  the  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  it  has  been  asked  what  strength  of  silver  I used. 
In  a cloudy  day  I would  not  use  over  eighteen  grains  of 
silvet.  A man  that  is  printing  can  come  very  near  telling 
how  much  he  is  using.  Let  him  weigh  his  paper  dry,  then 
silver  it,  and  thoroughly  dry  it,  and  weigh  it  again,  and 
the  difference  will  be  just  the  amount  of  silver  he  has. 
Such  weather  as  this  I use  about  eighteen  grains.  I float 
one  minute  and  a half  in  a small  box ; I fume  five  minutes, 
which  I find  is  near  the  point. 

Now,  with  your  silver  at  that  low  state,  after  floating 
several  sheets  of  paper,  it  will  be  apt  to  foul  ; to  cure  that 
I take  one  ounce  of  camphor  and  six  ounces  of  alcohol,  and 
when  I find  the  silver  solution  has  albumen  in  it,  which  is 
readily  told  (for  when  it  is  filtered  it  will  soak  up,  aud  the 
bubbles  will  not  break  readily),  if  you  will  add  camphor  to 
that,  these  bubbles  will  break  and  go  away ; as  soon  as  the 
bubbles  leave,  you  will  have  sufficient  camphor,  the  cam- 
phor grabs  the  albumen  and  holds  it,  and  when  you  come 

* Read  before  the  United  States  National  Photographic  Association, 
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to  filter  the  solution  you  will  find  it  will  not  froth  up. 
After  filtering,  stand  it  out  in  the  sun  in  a bottle.  I did 
not  think  I would  be  called  on  this  afternoon  for  remarks; 
if  I had  I would  have  written  out  a formula  and  brought 
it  up.  In  the  morning  I will  bring  up  some  for  those  who 
wish  them. 

A discussion  followed,  and  in  reply  to  a question,  Mr. 
Clemons  said,  “ At  times  I use  plain  silver  solution,  but  I 
find  fused  silver  is  best  without  the  addition  of  anything, 
except  when  you  are  using  at  a low  stage.  To  every  twelve 
ounces  of  silver  use  one  ounce  of  about  95  per  cent,  alcohol.” 

Mr.  Fennemore. — It  struck  me  a few  words  from  me  might, 
perhaps,  be  acceptable,  from  the  fact  that  what  my  friend 
Mr.  Clemons  said,  I think,  will  apply  only  in  a few  in- 
stances. We  have  got  to  go  farther  than  that.  We  have 
got  to  know  why  a weak  solution  is  better  than  a strong 
one,  and  why  it  is  necessary  we  should  put  camphor  in  it 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  albumen.  You  can  take  almost 
any  ingredient  that  will  cause  a precipitate  in  a silver  solu- 
tion, and  carry  down  the  organic  matter,  therefore  the  cam- 
phor answers  the  purpose.  I will  take  the  dirtiest  bath 
ever  made,  and  by  simply  adding  salt  enough  I will  carry 
it  down,  although  I may  carry  all  the  silver  down  too  ; it 
is  simply  a matter  of  how  dirty  it  is  ; and  it  is  just  so  with 
camphor.  I am  using  Mr.  Clemons’s  paper  now,  but 
I do  not  indorse  all  he  says,  neither  do  I indorse  as  the 
most  economical  a weak  hath.  The  reason  why  a weak 
bath  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Clemons’s  paper  ia  because  he 
does  not  salt  very  strong.  Just  so  strong  as  your  salt  is. 
just  so  strong  you  must  have  in  proportion  your  silver.  I 
can  lake  a solar  negative  and  make  a harsh  print  from  it, 
and  not  use  over  fifteen  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  I 
thiuk  I demonstrated  that  to  a certain  extent  in  one  of  my 
little  articles  in  the  Photographer.  Take  a piece  of  porce- 
lain, which  is  the  best  because  non-absorbent,  and  a pure 
substratum  of  albumen  ; put  it  in  the  bath,  and  you  will 
produce  a strong  print  with  a solution  of  silver  of  only  five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  but  it  will  be  to  a certain  extent  a 
harsh  one.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  salt  in  conn  ction 
with  that  albumen  on  porcelain,  the  softer  your  picture  will 
be;  but  if  you  apply  the  same  to  a f beet  of  alhumeuized 
paper  you  will  fiud  it  is  worthless,  because  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  paper  absorbs  it.  Therefore  the 
strength  of  your  picture  is  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
amount  of  salt  you  add,  and  to  the  density  of  your  nega- 
tive. The  reason  I speak  with  regard  to  weak  silver  solu- 
tions is  because  I think  we  have  been  working  towards  a 
false  standpoint  and  false  economy,  so  far  as  first  class  work 
is  concerned.  A great  deal  may  be  done  in  this  matter  ol 
keeping  baths  clean  in  using  a stronger  silver  solution. 
\ouwill  find  you  can  make  more  improvement  by  going 
back  to  old  ideas.  We  want  the  albumen  to  stay  on  the 
paper  ; we  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  bath. 

Mr.  Hough. — Did  you  ever  use  camphor? 

Mr.  Fennemore. — No. 

Mr.  Hough. — That  is  where  I have  got  you.  Camphor 
does  not  carry  anything  down  ; it  floats;  if  you  shake  it  up 
it  does  not  precipitate  any  sooner. 

Mr.  Fennemore. — As  an  experiment,  if  you  coat  a plate 
with  albumen,  and  silver  it  in  a silver  solution  of  about  five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  you  can  get  a strong  print  with  it 
without  any  salt  whatever,  showing  that  the  albumenate  of  j 
silver  is  sufficient  to  produce  of  itself  a strong  picture. 

Mr.  Johnson. — In  a weak  bath  we  are  very  apt  to  form 
albumenate  of  silver  instead  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  we  { 
are  required  to  make  to  produce  our  picture,  and  the  articles 
we  use  for  the  production  of  chloride  of  silver,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  albumen,  lias  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  true  ch loride  of  silver,  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  fine  prints.  Without  the  use  of  ammonia  you 
cannot  produce  a strong  print  with  a simple  solution  of 
silver.  You  must  have  iclative  proportions  of  chloride  of 
silver  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  great  trouble  is  I 
with  our  paper;  some  of  it  is  stilted  so  highly  that  it  re- 


quires a very  strong  solution  of  silver,  and  some  is  salted  so 
lo.v  that  there  is  not  that  relative  proportion  of  chloride  of 
silver  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  to  produce  a fine  print. 
I have  taken  simple  plain  paper  and  formed  a chloride  of 
silver  upon  the  surface,  and  have  produced  a print  that  I 
would  defy  any  member  of  the  Association  to  distinguish 
from  an  albumenized  print.  I claim  we  want  to  keep  the 
silver  on  the  immeliate  surface,  where  it  is  brought  in  con 
tact  with  the  negative,  and  the  action  of  light  is  brought 
directly  upon  the  chloride  of  silver. 

Mr.  Spencer. — I like  this  idea  of  giving  the  amount  of 
salt  in  the  paper.  I have  had  trouble  about  dissolving 
albumen  in  the  solution  in  warm  weather.  In  a solution 
of  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  I floated  thirteen  seconds, 
and  it  tot  k the  albumen  off  of  the  paper  and  destroyed  the 
fine  surface.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  albumen  must  be 
coagulated  in  order  to  keep  it  upon  the  paper,  I wish  to 
know  whether  we  cannot  carry  the  solution  so  weak  that  it 
will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  carried  out  from  the  paper,  or 
whether  the  sulphate  cannot  be  used  strong  enough  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen  quickly.  When  you  go  beyond  that,  so 
that  you  carry  it  off  from  the  paper,  you  are  going  too  far. 


domsgffnimta. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  PORTRAITS. 

Sir.,— Iam  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  •' A Lawyer” 
for  his  answer  to  my  letter,  but  I shall  be  further  obliged  if  he 
will  co  a little  further,  and  tell  mo  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
register  a negative  before  selling  it  and  the  copyright.  If  the 
copyright  bo  sold  without  being  registered,  does  it  still  remain 
valid  ? If  1 ask  a person  to  sit  to  mo  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing his  portrait  for  publication  for  my  benefit,  does  the 
copyright  belong  to  me  as  a matter  of  course,  or  does  it  belong 
to  the  sittir  ?— Your  humble  servant, 

July  llth,  1871.  A Poor  Photographer. 

[Ifour  correspondent  carefully  reads  the  letter  of  “ A Lawyer,” 
lie  will  find  that  his  questions  are  already  answered.  Registra- 
tion, 11  A Lawyer”  states,  is  necessary  before  proceedings  can 
he  taken.  Registration  does  not  confer  copyright,  but  is  a 
necessary  prelude  to  steps  for  enforcing  copyright.  When  the 
copyright  is  sold,  an  agreement  in  writing  must  be  entered 
into,  and  that  agreement  registered.  “A  Lawyer”  distinctly 
sta'es  that  copyright  belongs  to  the  photographer,  except  where 
the  picture  is  a commission.  Our  correspondent  should  read 
the  Act,  and  also  read  "A  Lawyer’s”  letter  carefully. —Ed.] 


LES  ENFANTS. 

Sir, — “How  beautiful  is  babes!” — at  least,  how  beautiful 
their  mothers  always  think  them! 

Is  it  not  a strange  reflection,  that  the  uglier  and  more  gene- 
rally disagreeable  a child  is,  the  more  its  mother  is  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  it  ? This  sentiment  is  often  curiously  developed 
in  the  studio  of  the  photographer.  There  the  anxious  mother, 
bringing  her  offspring  to  the  trial  of  the  artist’s  skill,  assures 
him  that,  not  only  has  her  child  the  bluest  of  eyes  and  the 
flaxenest  hair,  but  besides,  aud  above  all,  the  sweetest  of  tem- 
pers and  the  very  prettiest  little  mouth  (if  he  would  but  hold  it 
still)  that  you  ever  did  see  or  hear  of.  In  the  meantime,  the 
little  imp  is,  in  all  probability,  demonstrating,  in  the  most  un- 
speakable manner,  that  it  enjoys  the  most  unbounded  power  of 
bellowing,  any  attempt  to  assuage  which  results  only  in  frautic 
endeavours  to  swallow  one  or  more  of  its  fists,  or  thumbs,  or 
feet. 

In  tho  studio,  too,  are  often  exhibited  the  supremest  efforts 
of  infantine  stolidity.  I have  seen  small  infants  whose  prim- 
ary characteristic  may  bo  denominated  as  “ puttyism.”  They 
are  exactly  like  very  soft  putty:  if  you  put  their  head  on  one 
side  it  will  remain  so  for  about  a second,  and  then  slowly,  but 
with  perfect  regularity  in  the  action,  fall  over  upon  the  shoulder, 
or  back,  or  stomach,  as  it  nothing  but  intioducing  a piece  of 
stick  inside  could  keep  it  up.  Children  of  this  description  offer 
one  great  advantage  to  the  photographer : they  ha\e  no  expres- 
sion ; and  therefore,  as  their  portraits  can  exhibit  none,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  making  a mistake  upon  this  score ; no  music, 
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nor  howling,  nor  any  performance,  natural  or  unnatural,  which 
the  photographer  may  attempt,  can  instil  a ray  of  brightness 
upon  these  apathetic  commencements  of  humanity. 

There  is  one  class  of  infants,  however,  more  difficult  to  treat 
with  than  either  of  these  : and  that  is  the  truly  jovial.  When 
you  do  get  a baby  to  laugh — to  laugh,  I mean,  from  a natural 
sentiment  inwardly  developed,  because,  of  course,  a baby  can- 
not see  a joke— why  then  it  is  all  up  with  the  camera,  for  that 
day  at  least.  I have  seen  a baby  laugh  till  the  very  amusement 
ran  down  its  cheeks  like  tears,  and  had  to  be  wiped  oil'  by  the 
attendant  nurse.  There  is  one  peculiarity  I have  noticed  in 
the  laughter  of  infants.  It  is  this : the  effects  produced  are 
always  symmetrical.  I do  not  so  much  mean  that  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  move  in  equal  angles,  or  that  the  eyes  become 
screwed  up  in  exactly  the  same  degree,  but  there  is  a certain 
symmetry  of  motion  communicated  to  the  whole  body;  as.  for 
instance, if  the  inward  sensation  of  delight  points  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  too  as  a suitable  expression  of  mirth,  then  both  feet 
must  rise  in  equal  proportion,  and  there  is  at  once  a danger  of 
the  infant  losing  the  feeble  powers  of  balancing  which  it  may 
have  enjoyed  before.  Again,  if  one  arm  assumes,  from  causes 
of  internal  satisfaction,  a vibratory  motion,  the  other  follows 
suit  with  the  utmost  regularity,  so  that  the  figuro  becomes 
suggestive  of  the  action  of  a cobbler.  I have  noticed,  by  the 
way,  that  this  symmetry  of  actior  is  sometimes  retained  through 
life  : as,  who  has  ever  seen  a man  walking  who  did  not  swing 
both  arms  if  ho  swings  one ; unless,  indeed,  to  avoid  a con- 
sciousness of  absurdity,  he  places  one  hand  in  his  pocket? 
Again,  it  is  often  observed,  in  the  vibratory  motion  employed 
in  brushing  the  hair  or  teeth,  the  unoccupied  arm  often  assumes 
a motion  sympathetic  with  the  one  which  is  doing  the  work 
(perhaps  the  ridiculous  appearance  of  seeing  one  arm  moving 
in  this  way  whilo  the  other  was  at  work  first  suggested  the  use 
of  two  hair  brushes  at  once). 

To  return,  however,  to  the  infants.  There  are.  as  I have 
endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  out,  three  classes  of  these  beings  : 
the  cross,  the  stupid,  and  the  volatile.  It  is  probably  needless 
to  add  that  there  are  two  sexes  in  each  class  ; but  this  is  a 
detail  which  signifies  very  little  to  the  photographer. 

To  take  a baby’s  portrait  is  not  difficult  under  favourable 
circumstances.  If,  for  instance,  the  child  is  asleep,  no  great 
difficulty  will  arise  ; and  even  some  of  the  most  demonstrative 
may  be  taken  without  difficulty,  if  they  can  be  carried  asleep 
into  the  studio,  and  only  awakened  just  as  the  picture  is  about 
to  be  done.  The  mind  of  a child  is  naturally  quick,  but  it  must 
be  a sign  of  extraordinary  decision  of  charact  r if  a child  could 
wake  up  and  begin  to  cry  at  once,  without  taking  a few  seconds 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  prospect  of 
gettiug  a supply  of  food  first. 

Stolid  infants  are  not  difficult  at  all  if  only  you  can  make 
them  keep  their  heads  up.  A simple  arrangement  would  be, 
with  very  limp  ones,  to  get  the  nurse  to  hold  them  upside 
down,  so  that  the  head  might  hang  straight ; but  I have  not 
tried  this  plan.  Should  any  of  your  readers  feel  inclined  to 
make  the  experiment,  I would  suggest  that  the  mother  should 
be  asked  to  step  into  the  waiting  room  for  a few  minutes,  “just 
while  tho  exposure  is  going  on.”  If  any  interest  can  be 
awakened  in  one  of  these  stolid  ones,  tho  ticking  of  a watch 
will  do  it.  The  extraordinary  interest  which  is  often  developed 
in  the  inf;  nt  mind  by  this  simple  means  is  often  very  remark- 
able. Hilarious  children  are  calmed  by  it,  being  apparently 
reminded  of  hidden  mysteries  which,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  such  unbounded  mirth  ; while  stolid  ones  are 
often  almost  animated  with  a faint  realization  of  pleasure. 

The  following  hints  may  also  be  useful  to  somo  of  your 
troubled  readers : — 

Turn  out  of  the  studio,  to  begin  with,  all  useless  persous— as 
fathers,  brothers,  aunts,  &e.  Turn  out  also  either  the  mother 
or  the  nurse,  if  they  show  the  slightest  tendency  to  be  fractious, 
and  look  as  if  they  wanted  to  interfere. 

Do  not  let  the  infant  have  any  food  for  some  time  previous  to 
sitting. 

Never  let  a complete  system  of  infants  from  one  family  be 
pressed  upon  you  in  one  day;  one  is  just  enough  to  do  in  the 
day.  For  my  own  part,  one  in  the  year  would  be  too  many  ; 
but  I suppose  they  must  come  some  time  or  other. 

Then,  again,  always  learn  the  manners  and  customs  ot  the 
child  before  you  make  any  attempt  upon  its  portrait ; and  by 
no  means  try  to  keep  it  awake  just  when  it  wants  to  go  to 
sleep 


There  are  stated  times  in  the  day — which  will  be  given,  on 
application,  to  tho  nurse  or  mother,  the  nurse  generally  knows 
best— when  the  attempt  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  at 
others. 

I hope  these  hints  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  are,  like  me,  occasionally  troubled  with  babies. — I 
am.  sir,  yours  truly,  Theophilus  Thiddlemidtch. 


in  tfjc  Stubur. 

Photo-typographic  Process. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
C.  G.  W.  Carleman,  of  Stockholm,  about  a dozen  examples  of  a 
new  photo-mechanical  printing  process,  in  which  the  photo- 
engraved  blocks  are  intended  for  printing  in  conjunction  with 
ordinary  type  at  the  ordinary  typographic  press.  We  have  no 
information  of  the  mode  in  which  the  blocks  are  produced,  but, 
from  the  result,  wo  conclude  that  it  is  by  a mixture  of  photo- 
graphy and  skilled  hand  labour,  apparently  in  applying  the 
engraver’s  ruling  machine,  flue  straight  lines  crossing  all  the 
gradations,  and  giving  the  transparency  necessary  in  impressions 
of  this  kind.  The  effect  is  very  successful.  Both  in  subjects 
from  nature  and  reproductions  some  very  pleasing  results  aro 
obtained.  Altogether  this  appears  to  be  the  most  successful 
attempt  we  have  seen  to  produce  photographs  from  nature  by 
the  ordinary  typographic  printing  press,  and  we  shall  look  for 
further  information  with  great  interest. 

The  Next  Solar  Eclipse. — The  next  total  solar  eclipse 
will  take  place  in  December.  It  will  be  visible  in  India,  Cey- 
lon, and  Australia.  Arrangements  for  observation  in  India 
and  Australia  are  already  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped,  Nature 
states,  that  the  Government  will  aid  in  sending  a small  expedi- 
tion to  Ceylon.  Stereoscopic  and  photographic  observations 
are  still  important. 

Arctic  Scenery.— The  paintings  of  arctic  scenery  by  Mr. 
Win.  Bradford,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  were 
produced  by  the  aid  of  photographic  studies  taken  under  direc- 
tion of  the  artist. 

The  Patent  Laws. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Pateut  Agents,  held  to  consider  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
patent  laws,  Geo.  Haseltine,  M.A.,  chairman,  it  was  resolved  : 
(1)  That  inventors  have  a right  to  the  sole  use  of  their  inven- 
tions, which  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  harmonize  with  the 
interests  of  the  State.  (2)  That  patents  should  no  longer  bo 
granted  to  mere  “ first  importers,"  but  should  be  confined  to 
actual  inventors.  (3)  That  the  term  of  a patent  should  be 
twenty-one  years  (uow  fourteen)  without  provision  for  exten- 
sion. (4)  That  the  official  fees  should  be  reduced  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  ten  pounds  for  the  entire  term, 
which  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  efficient  patent 
system.  (5)  That  the  French  mode  of  granting  patents— with- 
out official  investigation  ot  the  merits  of  the  application— should 
be  adopted.  (6)  That  in  patent  suits  the  rights  of  patentees 
should  be  determined  by  a competent  court  of  equity,  dispensing 
with  jurors  and  “e  xpert  ” witnesses. — The  Globe. 

Petitjean’s  Mode  of  Silvering  Glass. — Prepare  two 
argentiferous  solutions.  For  the  first  take  180  parts  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  treat  with  G2  parts  of  liquid  ammonia,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  870°.  and  500  parts  of  distilled 
water  ; filter.  This  solution  is  afterwards  diluted  with  sixteen 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  7 parts  of  tartaric  acid,  previously  dissolved  in  30  parts 
of  water.  This  is  No.  1 solution.  The  second  solution  is  pre- 
pared in  precisely  the  same  way,  only  it  must  contain  double 
the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.  After  having  cleaned  the  glass 
with  putty  powder  mixed  with  water  by  spreading  it  over  tho 
entire  surface  with  a ball  of  chamois  leather,  and  leaving  it  to 
dry  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  rubbing  it  off  with  another 
piece  of  chamois  leather  or  a soft  linen  cloth,  this  glass  is  placed 
on  a rack,  and  an  india-rubber  roller,  moistened  with  distilled 
water,  passed  over  it  to  remove  any  particles  of  dust  that  may 
adhere  to  it.  After  this  it  is  laid  upon  a metallic  table  covered 
with  a waxed  or  varnished  cloth,  and  heated  to  about  120°. 
The  plate  being  in  a perfectly  horizontal  position,  ils  surface 
is  covered  with  No.  1 solution.  The  deposit  of  silver  com- 
mences in  about  ten  minutes,  and  is  completed  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  afterwards.  The  glass  is  then  tilted  up  so  as  to  allow 
the  liquor  to  run  off,  and  rinsed  with  water  rather  more  than 
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lukewarm  to  carry  away  the  non-adherent  powder.  It  is  then 
restored  to  its  horizontal  position  and  covered  with  solution 
No.  2.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  deposit  is  completed.  The 
nest  thing  is,  to  wash  tho  plate  as  before,  and  dry  it,  after 
which  it  only  remains  to  polish  and  burnish  the  film  ot  silver 
deposited  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  give  close- 
ness to  the  grain. 

Fluoride  of  Silver. — Mr.  Gore  has  found  ( Proc . Royal 
Soc.  xix.  235)  that  argentic  fluoride  is  only  superficially  de- 
composed by  chloriue  at  60°  F.  in  38  days,  and  at  230°  F.  was 
but  slightly  acted  on  in  15  days.  Heated  to  a red  heat  in 
platinum  vessels,  it  is  entirely  decomposed  according  to  the 
following  equation  : — 

4AgF+4Ce-(-Pt=4AgCe,  PtF.,. 

Au  aqueous  solutiou  of  tho  fluoride,  when  treated  with  chlorine, 
evolved  oxygen.  At  temperatures  below  200°  F.  the  action  of 
bromine  on  the  lluorido  resembled  that  of  chlorine ; at  a low 
red  heat  complete  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  occurs,  a por- 
tion of  the  fluorine  being  liberated  and  an  insoluble  fluoride  of 
platinum  and  bromide  of  silver  being  formed.  The  reactions  of 
iodine  were  in  most  respects  like  those  of  chlorino  and  bro- 
mine.— Academy. 


tempoutouts. 

Clericus. — The  wringing  machines  which  are  employed  with 
domestic  washing  machines  have  been  at  times  recommended  for 
aiding  the  perfect  washing  of  prints.  The  object  is  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  early  washing  impregnated  with  hyposulphite.  The 
rints,  after  washing  for  a few  minutes,  on  removal  from  the 
ypo  are  passed  through  the  rollers,  again  washed  for  a quarter 
or  half  an  hour,  and  again  submitted  to  pressure.  As  the  prints 
arc  passed  through  the  rollers  in  parcels  of  about  a dozen,  with 
blotting  paper  at  top  and  bottom,  they  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  vulcanized  rollers  containing  sulphur. 

J.  Gray. — The  yellow  spots  of  fading  may  bo  due  to  various 
causes.  A small  acid  nucleus  in  the  paste  or  other  material  used 
for  mounting  would  cause  such  a result.  A point  of  imperfect 
fixationin  the  print  would  cause  a similar  defect.  The  final  result  is 
yellow  sulphide  of  silver,  and  its  presence  might  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  Perfect  fixation  in  fresh  hypo,  perfect  washing, 
and  the  use  of  a neutral  mounting  material,  are  the  best  guarantees 
against  such  results. 

J . J erman. — Nitrate  of  potash  is  not,  as  a rule,  used  in  negative 
developers.  It  is  added  to  the  iron  developer  for  positives  to  form 
nitrate  of  iron  in  the  solution  by  double  decomposition.  Nitrate 
of  iron,  when  used  as  a developer,  pro  luces  a deposit  of  silver 
which  is  pure  and  white  in  colour.  A silvery  white  deposit  is 
valuable  in  positives,  but  useless — or,  rather  injurious — in  negatives. 
2.  The  high  surface  in  the  cameo  vignettes  to  which  you  refer  is 
due  to  the  ordinary  enamelling  process  with  gelatine  and  collodion, 
which  we  have  often  described.  A plate  of  glass  is  coated  with 
suitable  tough  collodion ; suffered  to  dry ; coated  with  gelatine ; 
the  print  attached  face  down,  and  removed  when  all  is  dry, 
bringing  with  it  the  gelatine  and  collodion,  which  gives  it  the  fine 
surface  to  which  you  refer. 

J • H. — The  best  mode  of  vignetting  glass  positives  is  as  follows  : 
take  a piece  of  cardboard,  say  eighteen  inches  long  by  twelve 
inches  wide.  Cut  in  it  an  oval  aperture  five  and  a-half  or  six 
inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  giving  the  aperture  a serrated 
edge,  l’ix  this  on  a stand  the  height  of  the  lens,  and  place  it  at  a 
position  midway  between  the leusand sitter,  which  will  give  anaper- 
turc  of  the  proper  size  on  the  ground  glass.  The  cardboard  may  be 
left  white,  or  coloured  similar  to  the  background,  but  of  a some- 
what lighter  tint.  This,  if  managed  properly,  will  yield  a good 
result.  In  some  cases  the  cardboard  screen  with  the  aperture  is 
kept  in  motion,  but  if  placed  well  out  of  focus,  this  is  not  necessary. 
2.  The  process  of  enamelling  would  require  too  much  space  for  a 
detailed  description  in  this  column.  Besides,  the  term  “enamel- 
ling” is  rather  vague,  even  to  refer  you  to  any  article.  It  is  used 
in  relation  to  burnt-in  photography,  it  is  used  in  relation  to  the 
fine  surface  imparted  by  gelatine  and  collodion,  and  also  to  the 
surface  produced  by  encaustic  paste.  AVe  have  described  all 
repeatedly  in  back  volumes.  If  you  say  specifically  which  you 
mean,  we  can  refer  you  to  an  article  on  the  subject. 

IIotop.— -You  can  secure  the  copyright  of  the  especial  design  you 
produce,  but  not  of  the  idea  of  producing  similar  designs.  You 
can  register  it  at  Stationers’  Hall  in  the  ordinary  way.  Send  copy 
and  particulars,  with  eighteen  stamps,  to  our’ Publisher,  and  he 
will  attend  to  the  matter  for  you. 

Frank  Nairn  (New  Zealand) . — Your  subscription  is  paid  to  No. 
750.  AA'e  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  lenses  to  which  you 
refer,  but  have  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  their  genuineness. 


A Young  Beginner. — The  principles  of  lighting  and  the  modes 
of  erecting  glass  houses  to  which  Mr.  Slingsby  refers  as  having 
been  vcntillated  in  the  Photographic  News  are  discussed  in 
many  scores  of  articles,  extending  through  various  volumes. 
The  only  cert  fin  mode  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  matter 
would  be  to  obtain  tho  back  volumes  and  read  them.  Failing  that, 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  advising  you  upon  any  specific  point 
upon  which  you  may  require  information. 

J.  AV.  Pickering. — The  letter  was  duly  addressed  and  forwarded 

Hyposulphite. — AA'e  have  often  recommended  photographers  to 
test  for  themselves  the  cards  they  obtain  for  mounting  purposes. 
AA’e  have  described  the  best  modes  of  proceeding  repeatedly.  Details 
will  be  found  on  page  88  of  our  A'ear-Book  for  1869.  AVe  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  tho  cards  forwarded.  They 
show  no  trace  of  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  2.  As  a 
rule,  free  nitric  acid  is  better  absent  from  the  paper  bath.  It 
sometimes  interferes  somewhat  witli  facility  and  evenness  of 
toning. 

AV.  AA'.  AV*. — By  the  “enamelling  of  the  ferrotype  plates,”  we  pre- 
sume you  mean  coating  the  thin  sheet  of  iron  with  the  cnamcl-like 
black  surface.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  America.  The 
coating  consists  of  some  black  or  brown  pigment  and  a varnish. 
Possibly  asphaltum  is  used.  The  varnish  is  probably  stove-dried 
to  secure  hardness.  The  method  of  japanning  employed  in 
preparing  black  papier  mache  and  black  metal  tea  trays  would, 
probably,  answer  well. 

AAr.  (Bristol). — The  falling  off  and  darkness  iu  the  background 
towards  the  top  of  your  picture  is  the  result  of  want  of  light. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  roof  of  the  shed  being  low,  and  the 
top  light  a little  in  advance  of  it,  in  which  case  no  light  will  reach 
the  top  of  the  background  screen.  If  you  look  on  the  ground  glass 
you  will  see  that  the  light  on  the  screen  falls  off  towards  the  top. 
It  may  possibly  arise  from  your  lens  not  covering  well,  being  of 
very  short  focus.  To  ascertain  which  of  these  cau.es  is  in  opera- 
tion, remove  your  background  into  the  open  air  and  try  a picture. 
If  the  background  is  then  properly  illuminated  to  the  top,  you  will 
know  the  fault  is  in  the  studio.  In  this  case  you  must  either 
bring  the  background  further  forward,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  light, 
or  raise  the  roof  a little  to  allow  the  light  to  full  on  the  top  of  the 
background  as  well  as  the  lower  portions.  If  the  background  still 
falls  off  towards  the  top,  you  may  conclude  that  the  defect  is  due 
to  the  lens.  In  such  case  the  use  of  a smaller  stop  will  make  the 
lens  cover  better,  but  will,  of  course,  prolong  the  exposure.  AA’e 
should  recommend  you  to  use  u drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  in  each 
ounce  of  your  developer.  This  will  give  you  a brighter,  whiter 
deposit  of  silver  in  the  lights.  You  may  also  use  a background 
screen  of  lighter  colour  with  advantage. 

J.  Edge. — Mr.  Cox,  of  Ludgatc  Hill,  or  Mr.  llow,  of  Foster  Lane, 
will  furnish  you  with  a list  of  all  details. 

T.  Godfrey. — The  article  t)  which  you  refer  appear.'  1 in  tli  ■ 
Photographic  News  of  October  7th,  1839.  It  describes  several 
methods  of  silvering  glass,  Petitjean’s  among  the  number.  The 
whole  article  is  too  long  for  reprinting,  but  we  repeat  Fetitjenn's 
method  in  another  column.  The  number  containing  tho  article 
with  various  methods  is  out  of  print.  You  may  possibly  meet  with 
the  volume,  which  is  Vol.  III.  of  the  News. 

I".  AV.  T. — To  obtain  success  in  producing  whitened  positives  it  is 
necessary  first  to  obtain  a really  good  vigorous  image.  After  this 
there  should  be  no  uncertainty  if  matters  are  managed  rightly. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  bichloride  is  impure,  or  that  the  stains  arc 
caused  by  any  impurity.  It  is  important  to  wash  well  after  fixing 
before  applying  the  whitening  solution,  otherwise  stains  will 
occur.  2.  The  ferrotype  plates  used  to  be  kept  by  various  dealers 
in  this  country,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  keeps  them  now. 
AVe  do  not  recommend  them,  nor  the  black  or  purple  glass. 
Transparent  glass  backed  with  maroon  velvet  gives  a much  finer 
result.  The  black  glass  or  black  plates  give  a heavy  leaden  look- 
ing picture.  The  nitrate  of  iron  developer  made  by  aid  of  nitrate 
of  b iryta  was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Diamond,  who  has  some  very 
fine  results  produced  with  it  now.  AA’e  believe  that  Mr.  Keith  and 
many  others  adopted  it  and  obtained  fine  results  ; but  a special  kind 
of  collodion  was  necessary  to  use  with  it.  AA'e  have  obtained  good 
results  with  it  with  various  samples  of  collodion.  It  is  a great 
error  to  attribute  any  special  virtue  to  collodion  made  according  to 
secret  formula;.  In  positive  days  there  were  several  samples  of 
positive  collodion  in  tho  market  all  equally  good,  and  producing 
the  finest  possible  results.  2.  Col.  Stuart  AArortlcy's  plates  will 
keep,  and  arc  very  sensitive. 

Several  Corrcspon  lents  in  our  next. 

♦ 

i)gotograpf)9  Lvrgistrrrn. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Gaily,  Dublin, 

Photograph  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  PhonctK  Shorthand. 

Mc—r  Oarher  and  Son,  Iirompton, 

Photograph  of  Albert  Memorial,  &c. 
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COL.  STUART  WORTLEY’S  COLLODIO -BROMIDE 
PLATES. 

A few  days  ago  we  were  present  at  another  trial  of  these 
collodio  bromide  plates.  The  light,  although  poor  and 
variable,  was  not  so  unpropitious  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion to  which  we  have  before  referred.  The  results 
obtained  again  impressed  us  with  the  marvellous  rapidity 
of  the  process,  and  with  the  unusual  excellence  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  gradations,  the  perfect  rendering  of  every 
minute  detail  of  foliage  iu  shadow  being  of  a character 
rarely  attained  except  with  wet  plates.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  the  quality  of  the  negatives  struck  us  as  finer  than 
that  not  uncommon  iu  negatives  obtained  by  the  wet  pro- 
cess. The  assertion  is  a bol  t one,  and  requires  some  ex- 
planation. Our  meaning  is  this : the  reduced  silver 
forming  the  image  appears  to  be  much  finer  when  reduced 
by  alkaline  developer  from  the  substance  of  the  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  film,  thau  the  deposit  obtained  in  the  wet 
process  from  the  reduction  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the 
film,  the  latter  tending  to  a more  crystalline  character. 
This  condition  would,  of  course,  apply  to  all  images  pro- 
duced by  alkaline  development,  but  iu  no  case  have  we 
observed  this  quality  so  manifestly  present  as  in  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley’s  negatives. 

The  light  was  so  variable  that  compai’ative  experiments 
were  out  of  the  question,  some  of  the  plates  having  had 
an  exposure  of  forty  seconds,  and  others  as  much  as  eight 
minutes,  the  best  negative  obtained  having  had  one 
minute  iu  a light  which  we  should  have  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  value  even  for  a wet  collodion.  A singular  and 
interesting  feature  of  these  experiments  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  bad  the  light  or  insufficient  the  I 
exposure,  it  was  possible  by  Col.  Wortley's  mode  of  for- 
cing the  development  to  obtain  a tolerable  image.  On 
another  page  Col.  Wortley  points  out  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  nis  mode  of  development,  especially  in  his  plan  of  I 
soaking  the  film  first  with  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  I 
nearly  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  common 
methylated  alcohol,  of  course,  answering  every  purpose. 
In  these  plates  very  slight  traces  of  an  image  appear  on  1 
application  of  the  pyrogallic  solution,  sometimes  no  trace 
whatever ; but  the  moment  the  ammonia  is  added,  the 
image  appears  rapidly.  The  most  startling  feature  in  the 
development  is  the  copious  extent  to  which  ammonia  may 
be  added  with  advantage,  aud  without  apparently  any 
risk  of  fog  whatever.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
plates  contain  a large  amount  of  free  nitrate,  it  is  certainly 
surprising  to  find  that  the  addition  of  ammonia  ad  libitum 
has  no  other  effect  thau  to  bring  out  detail  aud  vigour,  no 
trace  of  fog  being  iu  any  instance  visible. 

The  value  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  rendered 
apparent  by  some  comparative  trials  with  plates  containing 


excess  of  bromide.  Lieut,  de  W.  Abney,  a very  careful 
and  trustworthy  experimentalist,  recently  mentioned  iu 
these  pages  that  he  had  obtained  the  green  coloured  nega- 
tive, which  Col.  Wortley  regarded  as  the  test  of  excess  of 
free  nitrate,  on  plates  in  which  excess  of  bromide  was 
used.  Some  of  these  plates  lie  brought  with  him  to  the 
house  of  Col.  "Wortley  for  exposure  and  comparison.  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  plates  are  prepared  by  a 
modification  of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  aud  admit 
of  iron  development.  Lieut.  Abney  will  shortly  describe 
the  process  in  our  columns.  The  development  with  irou 
on  Monday  was  not  a success,  from  easily  traceable 
causes ; but  the  plates  developed  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley's 
method  yielded  good  negatives,  and  certaiuly  of  a tint 
inclining  to  green,  although  warmer  in  colour  than  the 
plates  with  excess  < f nitrate  of  silver.  Col.  Wortley’s 
conclusion  from  the  colour  was,  that  the  plates  had  con- 
j taiued  simply  pure  bromide  of  silver,  without  excess  of 
either  nitrate  of  silver  or  soluble  bromide.  Lieut.  Abney 
| stated  that  the  collodion  contained  about  oue  grain  excess 
of  bromide;  but,  as  he  also  remarked  that  he  gave  the  plates 
long  soaking  in  washing,  by  which  the  soluble  bromide 
would  be  considerably  removed,  it  seemed  probable  that 
I Col.  "Wortley’s  conjecture  as  to  the  neutral  condition  of 
the  plates  was  correct.  In  rapidity  the  palm  seemed  to 
belong  to  Col.  Wortley’s  plates. 

In  referring  to  the  question  of  excess  of  either  nitrate  of 
silver  or  a soluble  bromide,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  amount  of  washing  the  plate  receives  will 
very  materially  affect  the  questiou.  Long  washing  will 
certainly  remove  much  of  any  soluble  salt,  and  leave  the 
plate  iu  a nearly  neutral  condition.  In  the  oiiginal  col- 
lo  lio  bromide  process,  Mr.  Sayce  employed  in  the  collodion 
a very  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  he  employed 
hot  water  for  washing,  and  the  result  was,  doubtless,  a 
plate  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  Col.  Wortley,  in 
employing  very  large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  em- 
ploys very  slight  washing,  so  that  the  finished  plate  con- 
tains an  excess  of  free  nitrate,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
with  the  best  possible  result. 


LOCAL  REDUCTION  OF  INTENSITY.  r 
We  recently  called  attention  to  the  value  of  gum  water  or 
any  similar  viscous  solution  when  added  to  cyanide  in- 
tended tor  use  in  local  reduction  of  intensity  in  negatives. 
The  gum  added  to  cyanide  solution  prevents  it  spreading 
by  absorption,  so  extending  the  space  upon  which  the 
reduced  action  is  exerted.  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary,  refers  to  another  method  which  he 
has  previously  suggested.  In  his  plau  the  plate  is  var- 
nished with  a solution  of  gum  arabie,  aud  suffered  to  dry. 
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The  reducing  agent  is  then  applied  to  the  spot  to  be  made 
thinner,  and  does  its  work  on  the  spot  where  it  is  applied 
without  further  risk  or  trouble.  Mr.  Lea  says  : — 

“I  mentioned  sometime  back  a plan  that  I had  tried 
for  enabling  one  to  work  on  a negative  with  a thinning 
agent,  and  which  plan  consisted  in  sizing  the  film  with 
gum  arabic  solution  to  keep  the  subsequent  application 
from  spreading.  I have  recently  had  further  occasion  for 
applying  this  treatment,  and  found  the  result  so  very 
satisfactory  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  recur  to  the 
subject.  A negative,  otherwise  excellent,  was  spoiled  by 
a single  object : apiece  of  smooth  wood,  from  which  the 
reflection  was  so  strong  that  its  image  developed  to  com- 
plete opacity  by  the  time  that  the  foliage  had  received  a 
suitable  development.  By  flowing  the  film  with  gum 
water,  allowing  it  to  dry,  and  then  going  over  the  dense 
part  with  a small  fine  sable  pencil  imbued  with  a very 
weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  excess  of  deposit 
was  removed,  and  that  portion  printed  as  full  of  detail  as 
the  rest.  Had  I attempted  to  apply  any  treatment  upon 
the  portion  in  question  without  the  precaution  of  sizing, 
the  action  could  not  have  been  confined  within  the  neces- 
sary bounds.  In  this  case,  the  power  of  reducing  exactly 
where  the  reduction  was  needed  removed  the  only  defect 
from  an  otherwise  beautiful  negative.” 


PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 
Another  suggestion  reaches  us  from  Germany  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  excited  albumenized  paper.  Herr 
Leyendecker  proposes,  in  the  Archiv , to  keep  the  paper 
from  changing  by  placing  it  in  contact  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  He  says 

“ A few  weeks  ago  it  struck  me  that  as  I used  to  keep 
my  sensitizing  bath  in  good  working  order  by  adding  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  it  might  act  in  the  same  way  when 
applied  to  the  sensitized  paper.  I therefore  immersed 
some  sheets  of  blotting  paper  in  a saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  hung  them  up  to  dry.  When  a 
sheet  of  albumenized  paper  was  sensitized,  I cut  it  in  two 
pieces,  putting  one  in  a book  kept  on  purpose  for  it,  and 
covered  it  with  the  bicarbouated  blotting-paper,  and  the 
other  I put  in  a different  place  iu  the  same  book  without 
it.  After  a period  of  eight  days,  the  piece  which  was 
covered  with  the  blotting  paper  appeared  perfectly  un- 
altered, whilst  the  other  had  turned  quite  yellow.  To-day, 
after  three  weeks,  the  covered  paper  is  almost  unchanged, 
while  the  other  is  as  brown  as  packing-paper.  This  shows 
that  in  this  manner  a sensitized  paper  may  be  kept  perfectly 
white  for  at  least  eight  days ; but  how  far  the  sensitiveness 
has  suffered,  further  investigations  will  determine.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  sensitiveness  will  be  found  to  be 
slightly  impaired,  but  that  fuming  will  restore  it,  as  it  is 
found  to  do  in  the  washed  paper. 


TRIMMING  AND  MOUNTING  STEREOGRAPHS. 
Mr  A.  J.  Clair,  in  the  Photographic  World  (U.S.),  gives 
some  good  hints  on  the  trimming  of  stereoscopic  prints. 
He  is  induced  to  do  so  by  having  read  some  remarks  on  the 
same  subject  in  a contemporary,  which  appear  to  him  like 
going  around  the  woods  to  find  the  nearest  W’ay  across.  He 
■iys : — 

“I  will  not  repeat  what  the  writer  says,  but  jump  at 
once  into  the  subject  by  stating  my  plan  which  is  in  daily 
use  in  my  gallery. 

“ 1.  I prepare  my  negative  by  pasting  a strip  of  single 
sheet  Bristol  board  along  the  bottom,  the  upper  edge  of 
which  marks  the  lower  edge  of  the  finished  picture. 

”2.  I have  two  glass  patterns,  one  8 inches  by  3,  whose 
edges  are  exactly  parallel,  and  one  5 inches  by  3,  edges 
parallel,  and  at  one  end  an  exact  right  angle,  at  the  other 
circular. 


“ 3.  The  paper  is  supposed  to  be  18  by  22.  I silver  the 
sheet  whole,  cut  it  into  three  strips  crossways,  making  three 
strips  18  by  7£.  I now  take  my  3 by  8 pattern,  and  cut 
each  strip  into  six  stereo  papers,  and  print. 

“4.  After  the  prints  are  washed  and  dried  (by  laying 
two  back  to  back,  and  suspending  them  by  a clothes  clip),  I 
take  my  3 by  5 pattern  and  lay  it  on  the  print,  the  square 
end  adjusted  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  print,  and  cut  on 
both  sides,  then  lay  it  on  the  other  end,  covering  the  same 
part  of  the  left  hand  picture  already  cut  out  of  the  right 
hand  picture,  cut  again  on  each  side,  and  so  have  my  prints 
ready  for  mounting  by  simply  dividing  them  for  trans- 
position, 

“ 5.  I take  two  damaged  6tereo  mounts,  draw  a line  across 
them  exactly  in  the  middle,  label  them  centre  cards,  and 
hang  them  up  till  wanted.  When  1 get  a fresh  lot  of  stereo 
mounts,  I set  them  upon  edge,  the  lower  odge  upward,  fifty 
or  five  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  once,  then  place  one 
of  my  centre  cards  on  each  side  of  the  lot,  and  with  a 
straight  edge  and  a dull  knife  I draw  a line  across  the 
whole  lot;  each  mount  is  thus  marked  by  a slight  notch 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  edge,  and  that  is  all  the 
guide  necessary  to  mount  by. 

“ By  this  plan  I get  three  more  prints  from  each  sheet 
than  is  usually  got,  thereby  saving  paper,  silver,  and  time 
in  silvering,  as  well  as  gold  in  toning.  After  the  negative 
is  prepared,  by  pasting  the  strip  on  it,  it  is  easier  to  apply 
the  paper  than  without,  and  the  print  is  always  in  the  right 
place.  If  negatives  are  properly  made,  the  print  may  be 
folded  in  the  middle,  and  both  ends  trimmed  at  once ; and 
if  numbered  always  in  the  same  place,  the  number  indicates 
which  is  the  right  hand  picture,  without  marking  the  back 
of  the  print. 

“ By  the  way,  a correspondent  lately  (I  forget  who  and 
when,  and  have  not  time  to  look  up  the  article)  stated  that 
in  making  stereos  with  one  tube,  it  the  camera,  after  the 
first  exposure,  was  moved  to  the  left,  and  the  plate  to  the 
right,  and  vice  versa , the  resulting  negative  would  yield 
prints  stereoscopic  without  transposition.  Just  not  sow  I 
have  made  hundreds  of  stereos  indoors  and  out,  but  mostly 
portraits  with  one  tube.  My  method  is  simple ; viz.,  I use 
a sliding  plate-holder,  put  on  as  usual  from  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  camera  as  you  stand  behind  it.  I make  one 
exposure,  move  the  camera  to  the  left,  then  move  the  plate 
in  the  same  direction,  and  make  the  second  exposure.  The 
negative  is  itself  stereoscopic,  and  yields  stereoscopic  prints. 
A negative  made  with  twin  tubes  is  not  stereoscopic,  and 
the  prints  have  to  be  transposed  to  make  them  so,  while  a 
negative  made  as  1 direct  is  stereoscopic,  and  yields  stereo- 
scopic prints,  as  any  one  may  prove  who  will  try  it. 

“I  am  sorry  to  take  issue  with  one  who  talks  so  learnedly, 
but  my  experience  is  directly  contrary  to  his  directions. 
True,  1 am  an  ‘old  fogy’  now,  having  begun  as  a Daguerreo- 
typist  in  1850,  and  grown  grey  under  the  focussing-cloth  ; 
but  as  all  I know  has  been  gathered  from  the  journals  (com- 
mencing with  Snetling's  Photographic  and  Fine  Art  Journal) 
and  my  own  experience,  when  1 read  what  I think  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  I always  feel  like  hinting  that  the  writer 
had  better  reconsider,  and  either  correct  or  prove  his 
statement. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 
[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Drammen,  July  14/A,  1871. 

The  scenery  of  the  Hardanger  and  Sogne  Fjords  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  most  grand  description,  and  of  itself  amply 
repays  one  for  the  distant  journey  undertaken.  When  1 
say  that  in  some  cases  the  mountains  rise  precipitously 
from  the  water’s  edge  to  a height  of  some  four  or  five 
thousand  feet,  and  that  these  gigantic  walls  are  ever 
assuming  different  fantastic  shapes,  some  idea  at  any  rate 
can  be  formed  of  the  stupendous  nature  and  grandeur  of 
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the  panoramas  that  are  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
lochs  present  pictures  of  a similar  nature,  but  none  that 
I have  witnessed  can  in  any  way  be  compared  to  the  fjords 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen.  On  the  Ilardanger  Fjords  the 
scenery  is,  perhaps,  a little  more  soft  and  pastoral  than 
that  of  the  Sogne,  whose  mountains,  presenting  sharper 
and  more  rugged  outlines,  exert  at  times  an  almost  terrify- 
ing influence  upon  the  traveller  stationed  below. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ilardanger  Fjord  is  situated 
the  Voring  Foss,  reputed  to  be  the  finest  waterfall  in 
Europe.  The  grandest  point  regarding  the  foss  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  actual  fall  itself,  but  the  fearful  chasm  into 
which  the  water  falls.  The  effect  at  first  produced  upon 
the  spectator  by  this  yawning  abyss  is  truly  overpowering, 
and  it  is  some  minutes  before  one  feels  equal  to  looking 
over  the  awful  precipice  into  the  gulf  below.  Of  course, 
I did  not  pass  on  until  I had  secured  a sketch  of  the  scene 
iu  my  camera  ; and  as,  from  above,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a good  view  of  the  fall  without  approaching  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  cliff,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  Punch's  “ cautious  crocodile,”  and  to  wriggle  on 
one’s  stomach  to  the  required  position.  Unfortunately, 
while  engaged  in  the  operation  of  focussing,  my  hat  was 
blown  with  great  violence  into  the  foss,  and  is  not  likely 
again,  I should  think,  to  be  seen  by  mortals.  To  make  all 
the  amends  I could  for  the  loss,  I repeated  the  photograph, 
so  I hope  at  any  rate  to  have  some  compensation  for  my 
loss. 

In  the  Bergen  district  I saw  some  very  good  landscape 

Eictures  of  this  magnificent  country,  taken  by  Selmer,  of 
lergen,  the  first  photographs  of  the  kind  that  I have  seen. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  stereoscopic  slides,  and  dis- 
played a considerable  amount  of  skill ; at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  an  enterprising  photographer  would 
do  very  well  to  make  a tour  through  Norway,  so  as  to 
obtain  some  first-class  pictures  of  more  notable  dimensions, 
for  there  would,  I fancy,  be  an  exceedingly  good  demand 
for  them,  only  he  must  be  well  prepared  to  rough  it  to 
almost  any  extent. 

From  the  Voring  Foss  to  the  lower  Christiana  road  is 
one  of  the  most  arduous  bits  of  mountain  travelling  I have 
ever  undertaken  ; and  as,  moreover,  on  the  first  night,  we 
lost  our  way  (for  a path,  although  exceedingly  well  marked 
upon  the  map,  is  altogether  wanting),  the  physical  strain 
undergone  was  very  severe.  Instead  of  a hamlet  or  group 
of  shepherds’  huts,  which  our  map  had  led  us  to  expect 
for  night  quarters,  there  was  nothing  but  a solitary  moun- 
tain hovel,  and  this  being  built  of  grey  stones  and 
boulders,  its  presence  in  the  dreary  landscape  could  not  be 
detected.  For  fourteen  hours  we  travelled  over  a wilder- 
ness of  snow  and  rocks,  without  a vestige  of  a habitation 
within  sight,  the  aspect  presented  to  the  eye  being  that  of 
a huge  bleaching  or  laundry-ground.  Most  fortunately 
for  us,  there  was  no  night,  and  within  the  space  almost  of 
half  an  hour  we  watched  from  an  eminence  the  double 
event  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  At  about  four  in  the  morning 
one  of  our  party  cried  out  that  he  had  distinctly  heard  the 
neighing  of  a horse,  and  could,  moreover,  perceive  a hut 
situated  in  a little  valley  at  some  distance.  But  as  regards 
habitations  we  had  already  become  very  sceptical,  for  our 
tired  eyes  had  descried  houses  almost  at  every  turn. 
Luckily,  however,  we  still  believed  in  our  ears ; and  sure 
enough,  iu  making  towards  the  locality,  we  perceived,  to 
our  intense  joy,  an  old  grey  horse,  liis  forelegs  tethered 
together,  limping  among  the  rocks.  A hovel  was  not  far 
off,  and,  to  make  a long  story  short,  no  sooner  had  the 
herdsman  and  wife  and  daughter  jumped  out  of  a wooden 
receptacle  which  served  as  bed,  than  two  of  my  com- 
panions, without  more  ado,  jumped  into  it,  and,  after 
swallowing  a dose  of  hot  milk  well  strengthened  with  ex- 
tract um  carnis,  at  once  fell  fast  asleep.  You  may  be  sure 
we  went  no  further  without  a guide ; and  how  very  neces- 
sary this  precaution  was  we  subsequently  found  out.  For 
the  next  two  days,  during  which  we  had  in  all  but  six 


hours'  actual  sleep,  we  existed  solely  upon  the  food  we 
had  in  our  knapsacks,  and  did  not  see  a single  building  fit 
for  human  habitation  the  whole  time,  two  untenanted 
mountain  huts  strewn  with  damp  juniper  bushes  serving 
us  as  night  quarters  ; and  so  wet  and  cold  did  we  find  our- 
selves in  these  places,  that,  although  we  maintained  a good 
fire  throughout  the  night,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  in 
one  conglomerated  heap  to  obtaiu  any  warmth  or  rest  at 
all.  The  walking  all  the  way  from  the  Voring  Foss  to 
the  Hitterdal  Valley  was  indeed  hard  work  ; and  although 
we  were  rewarded  by  some  magnificent  spectacles  of  vast 
glaciers  and  range  upon  range  of  snowy  mountains,  as  also 
by  a very  fine  effect  of  midnight  sunshine,  I must  say  that 
the  cost  of  these  luxuries  was  a heavy  one.  Irrespective 
of  the  ordinary  difficulties  presented  to  weary  pedestrians 
by  a rough  country  of  snow-slopes  and  rugged  rocks,  the 
swampy  bogs  and  strong  mountain  torrents  to  be  crossed 
were,  on  some  occasions,  extremely  perilous,  and  the  force 
of  water  so  strong  that  at  times  it  became  a very  even 
contest  with  the  elements ; however,  there  was  no  turning 
back,  as  the  way  behind  was  as  difficult  as  that  in  front,  so 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  It  was  with  no 
little  sense  of  relief,  I can  assure  you,  that  we  sighted  a 
group  of  some  half  dozen  houses  at  the  bead  of  the  Ilitter- 
dal  Valley,  for  these  meant  not  only  rest  and  sleep,  but 
also  food,  and  our  stock  of  provisions  was  miserably  low. 
We  bade  adieu  to  our  guide,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  to 
the  habitations  in  front ; and  although  the  meal  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  but  fladbrod  (thin  oat  cake)  and  butter,  it 
was,  at  any  rate,  a great  treat  to  get  one’s  stomach  full  of 
provender  of  any  kind. 

An  universal  custom  in  Norway  I must  not  forget  to 
mention  ; it  is  that  of  paying  the  traveller  unremitting 
attention  when  in  his  sleeping  apartment.  No  matter 
whether  he  is  dressed,  dressing,  or  actually  in  bed,  the 
females  of  the  house  come  and  go  through  the  room  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  in  the  morning,  bringing  up 
and  handing  round  coffee  and  fladbrod  in  the  most  matter- 
of-course  manner.  There  are  seldom  locks  to  the  doors  ; 
but  if  there  are,  the  good  people  never  stand  any  nonsense, 
but  bang  away  at  the  threshold  until  admitted,  and  this  to 
a very  modest  man — as  you,  sir,  well  know  me  to  be — is, 
to  say  the  least,  embarrassing. 

The  costumes  of  the  women  in  the  Hitterdal  are  of  a 
most  striking  nature,  and  resemble  very  much  the  dresses 
worn  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  waist 
coming  right  up  under  the  arm-pits.  That  of  the  men  is 
also  very  picturesque,  knee-breeches,  green  shirts,  and  red 
caps  forming  the  principal  articles  of  clothing.  Un- 
fortunately, with  only  dry  plates  at  my  disposal,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  photograph  a group  of  these  pea- 
santry, who  would  certainly  have  made  a very  original 
picture. 

v It  is  interesting  to  look  out  for  the  trace  of  photography 
in  the  little  out-of  the -way  localities  that  we  visited,  for 
they  seemed  to  indicate  very  clearly  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation. Whenever  cartes-de  visite  were  to  be  seen,  one 
was  almost  sure  that  good  food  and  some  personal  comforts 
were  to  be  had ; but  when  only  one  or  two  solitary  glass 
portraits  hung  upon  the  wall,  the  chance  of  eatable  victuals 
was  very  small  indeed.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  little 
pictures  were  treasured  with  great  care,  and  occupied  the 
post  of  honour  among  faded  old  prints  or  flaunting  coloured 
lithographs  suspended  round  the  rooms.  The  benefits  of 
photography  are  felt,  therefore,  even  in  these  primitive 
regions,  and  its  influence  in  spreading  knowledge  and 
intelligence  is  so  great  as  to  reach  the  most  distant  and 
isolated  habitation.  In  one  house  of  considerable  preten- 
sion there  were  some  lines  of  English  so  droll  and  striking 
that  I at  once  copied  them.  They  are  a translation  of  a 
verse  descriptive  of  a Bacchanalian  scene,  and  setting  forth 
that  it  is  only  beasts  that  drink  water,  and  that  those  who 
would  wish  to  be  men  m”st  take  to  spirituous  liquors. 
Thus  the  lines  run — 
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Oxen  receive  strength  by  the  water, 
Men  by  bier  and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  ; 
Therefore  we  insist  upon  wine  and  bier. 
Devil*  ! who  would  horned  cattle  be. 


Hamburg , July  17 th,  1871. 

A sea  journey  of  thirty-six  hours,  by  way  of  the  Skag- 
gerack  and  Cattegat,  brought  us  to  Copenhagen,  past 
Gothenburg,  and  the  charming  palace  and  villas  of  Elsi- 
nore. The  view  of  the  Danish  capital  from  the  sea  is  very 
line,  the  country  seats  and  gardens  around  the  city  impart- 
ing to  it  a most  delightful  aspect.  We  had  to  submit  to  a 
rigid  search  at  the  Customs  on  landing,  and  I was  in  some 
dread  lest  the  officers  would  insist  upon  the  opening  of  the 
packages  of  dry  plates ; but  this  point  was  fortunately  not 
pressed.  A couple  of  hours  was  agreeably  passed  in  visit- 
ing the  Frue  Kirke,  containing  some  magnificent  statuary 
by  Thorwaldsen,  of  the  presence  of  which  we  had  been 
made  aware  by  photographs  thereof  in  the  shop  windows. 

To  Hamburg  by  Kiel  is  a journey  of  but  a few  dozen 
hours,  and  the  busy  aspect  of  the  town  presents  a great 
contrast  to  the  scenes  we  have  recently  visited.  Hamburg 
may  be  said  to  vie  with  Nuremberg  and  Antwerp  in  respect 
to  the  antique  and  picturesque  nature  of  its  houses,  for  to 
the  artist  the  town  is  full  of  architectural  studies.  Some 
very  good  and  well  known  photographers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  city.  Bieber,  who  exhibited  some  remarkably  fine 
work  last  year  at  the  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition, 
resides  here  ; as  also  other  artists  of  note.  Bernhard  may 
be  mentioned  especially  as  a successful  micro-photographer, 
and  landscape  photography  has  several  worthy  represen- 
tatives. 

I go  on  to  Berlin  at  once,  where  I intend  visiting  Dr. 
Vogel  and  some  of  the  principal  studios  in  that  capital. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Bigelow’s  Gradated  Background  — Improvement  in 

Granulated  Photographs. 

Bigelow's  Gradated  Background. — As  I have  before  noted, 
the  background  is  receiving  much  more  attention  in  this 
country  than  it  formerly  did,  and  there  is  an  astonishing 
improve  rient  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  most  effective, 
useful,  and  artistic  styles  produced  is  that  of  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bigelow,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  for  which  he  has  just 
obtained  a patent.  His  invention  relates  to  the  form  of 
background  known  as  the  revolving  background;  i.e.,  it  is 
mounted  on  a light  circular  frame,  with  a hub  and  axle  in 
the  centre,  made  so  as  to  fit  in  the  place  of  the  forked 
shaft  of  any  ordinary  head-rest. 

Placed  behind  the  sitter  it  may  be  revolved  so  as  to 
bring  the  dark  side  against  the  light,  or  unshaded  side  of 
the  sitter’s  face,  thus  giving  strong  and  bold  relief  to  the 
figure  of  the  photograph,  which  could  not  be  obtained  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  background  were  the  same  shade 
throughout  its  whole  surface.  The  surface  of  the  back- 
ground being  graded  radially  from  the  centre  in  regard 
to  light  and  shade,  the  above  is  accomplished  readily. 
For  example,  suppose  the  sitter  for  a photographic  por- 
trait to  have  grey  or  light  coloured  hair:  to  get  the  best 
relief,  turn  the  shade  of  the  background  so  that  the  hair 
shall  be  relieved  against  it ; and  in  the  same  manner 
proceed  to  relieve  any  portions  of  the  figure  which  the 
subject  seems  to  require,  be  it  dark  or  light. 

I ^Without  punning,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  created  a revolu- 
tion in  the  matter  of  backgrounds,  and  has  not  only, 
with  the  skill  of  the  true  artist,  produced  an  admirable 
background,  but  he  has  awakened  study  and  interest  in 
the  subject,  which  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
For  these  reasons  the  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Photographic  Association  to  award  the  s 1 00  gold  medal 
to  the  American  having  made  the  greatest  improvement 
in  photography  during  the  past  Association  year,  awarded 
it  to  Mr.  Bigelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  also  produced  a 


low-priced  substitute  for  silk  curtains,  which  is  very  effec- 
tive, and  seems  equally  as  good  as  silk. 

The  Juue  No.  of  the  Photographic  Times  contained  a 
photograph  showing  the  effects  of  both  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
inventions,  and  you  have,  no  doubt,  examined  them. 

Improvement  in  Granulated  Photographs. — Mr.  Wm.  Aug. 
Keggo,  Montreal,  Canada,  has  secured  a patent  for  pro- 
ducing granulated  photographs,  which  I will  describe, 
having  already  told  you  of  his  process  of  obtaining  photo- 
lithographs, or,  as  he  calls  them  “ Leggotypes.”  His 
object  is  to  produce  a new  style  of  photograph  in  which 
the  gradations  of  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  are  shown 
in  granulation — i.e.,  in  lines  and  dots — instead  of  the  usual 
unbroken  shades  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  He  proposes 
to  use  this  method  in  photographing  natural  objects,  and 
from  mezzotints  from  brush,  stump,  pencil,  and  other 
drawings,  and  such  prints  as  are  not  already  composed  of 
lines  and  dots.  He  also  employs  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
transfers  for  zinc,  stone,  &c.,  from  subjects  similar  to  those 
already  named. 

Mr.  Leggo  says: — "To  make  a granulated  positive,  I 
copy  an  ordinary  photographic  negative  combined  with  a 
granulated  plate  of  known  or  ordinary  construction,  the 
two  being  placed  together  act  a3  one  plate.  F rom  a positive 
so  made  I produce,  by  the  art  of  Leggotyping,  a surface 
printing  type,  capable  of  being  printed  from  in  any  type- 
printing press.  A granulated  negative  is  made  by  copying 
by  ordinary  photo-manipulation  the  positive  above- 
described,  or  by  copying  by  known  photographic  manipu- 
lation an  ordinary  photographic  positive  combined  with  a 
granulated  plate,  the  two  in  conjunction  forming  one 
object.  From  a granulated  negative  so  made,  I produce, 
by  known  means,  an  impression  in  paper  in  transfer  ink, 
capable  of  being  transferred  to  stone,  zinc,  &c.,  and  printed 
from  in  the  ordinary  way.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Eeggo’s  results  I have  already  sent  you. — 
Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  COL.  STUART  WORTLEY. 

A series  of  careful  experiments  in  searen  of  the  most 
desirable  way  of  developing  a dry  plate  has  led  me  to 
propose  the  following  modification  as  the  one  giving  by 
far  the  best  results. 

The  important  points  of  this  process  of  development 
are,  to  allow  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  alcohol,  and 
water  to  permeate  thoroughly  the  film  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  then  to  continue  the  development  with  this 
same  solution,  adding  the  ammonia  and  bromide  to  it,  and 
continuing  with  it  in  that  manner  till  the  end.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  the  modicum  of  alcohol  that  I use  (about 
three  drachms  to  the  ounce  of  water)  throughout  the 
development  appears  to  offer  great  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  away  entirely  with  the  tendency  that 
the  use  of  a substratum  sometimes  has  to  produce  blisters, 
and  when  the  proper  kind  of  permeable  powdery  collodion 
is  used,  such  as  1 find  to  be  a necessity  in  the  obtaining 
of  good  dry  plates,  the  alcohol  seems  to  permeate  the  film 
thoroughly,  and  make  it  adhere  more  tenaciously  than  ever 
to  the  substratum  of  albumen. 

Again,  this  continued  permeation  of  the  film  by  alcohol 
throughout  the  development  enables  one  to  work  with  a 
shorter  exposure,  and  to  obtain  density  with  much  greater 
case.  On  this  latter  subject,  however.  I take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  I do  not  seek  too  much  to  obtain 
density  with  the  first  developer  only,  for  I consider  that 
in  the  dry  process,  as  well  as  in  the  wet,  the  best  negatives 
are  obtained  by  bringing  out  a rather  thin  image  at  the 
first,  and  very  full  of  detail,  the  necessary  printing  density 
being  given  by  one  application  of  pyrogallic  and  silver 
intensifying  solution.  This  appears  to  me  to  give  a crisp 
ness,  so  to  call  it,  to  the  negative,  that  is  not  to  be  ob- 
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tained  in  any  other  way,  while  the  delicate  detail  is  in  no 
way  interfered  with.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  dry  pro- 
cesses that  1 have  tried,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
my  own,  density  at  first  was  a thing  to  be  avoided,  i i 
consequence  of  the  overpowering  tendency  of  the  high 
lights  to  gather  opacity  in  undue  proportion.  My  bromo- 
chloride  plates  are,  however,  free  from  that  defect,  and 
in  development  they  are  singularly  manageable. 

In  another  way  I think  the  development  with  alcohol  ap- 
pears to  be  of  advantage : it  tends  to  prevent  the  water  wash- 
ing away  the  gum  preservative  too  readily,  and  the  guin 
that  remains  entangled  in  the  film  seems  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  away  fog  during  a prolonged  develop 
meut.  You  have  seen  me  bring  out  negatives  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  of  light,  and  when  the 
development  has  had,  on  that  account,  to  be  pushed  by 
using  the  ammonia  in  drachms  instead  of  in  drops,  and  yet 
the  shadows  of  the  negative  have  come  out  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  possible  ; and  it  has  struck  me  as  a singular 
thing  that  these  very  sensitive  films,  prepared  with  a 
collodion  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  will  bear  such 
forcing  with  ammonia  as  no  other  dry  plate  could  with- 
stand. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  A PRACTICAL  MAN. 

Devon  and  Cornwall. 

"If  there  beany  who  desire  to  be  strangers  in  their  own  country,  and 
always  children  in  knowledge,  let  them  please  themselves.”— Camden. 

The  Caradons  and  the  Liskeard  district  take  in  the  Tors 
and  high  points  of  Kilmar.  Caradon  Hill,  Sharp  Point, 
Newel  Tor,  Down  near  Menaglew,  St.  Cleer,  Kith  ill, 
Trewartha,  and  Ilawkstor  near  North  Hill,  all  of  which 
are  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
poiDt  or  place  to  make  for,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be 
Plymouth,  the  queen  city  of  the  west ; it  is  the  genuine 
thiee  in  one,  Plymouth,  Devon  port,  and  Stonehouse.  The 
journey  from  London  occupies  but  a few  hours,  and  Ply- 
mouth will  be  found  well  worthy  of  inspection  and  a look 
round,  particularly  as  regards  the  views  to  be  obtained  of 
the  Breakwater,  the  Hoe,  Drake’s  Island,  Millbay,  Devonport 
Park,  Saltash,  High  Level  Bridge,  the  Harooaze,  and 
Mount  Edgcumbe ; all  the  above,  after  notiug,  can  be 
taken  with  the  camera  if  it  is  found  fit  and  convenient.  A 
look  round  the  three  towns  will  plainly  convince  any  photo- 
graphic votary  that  the  professors  of  the  district  do  not 
merit  the  same  censure  lately  passed  on  the  London  ones, 
in  regard  to  old,  dingy,  ar.  1 dusty  specimens,  as  the  general 
displays  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat ; one  establishment, 
devoted  principally  to  shipping  in  storms,  calms,  wrecks, 
&c.,  from  paintings  aud  diawings  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
are  exceedingly  good. 

St.  Germans  is  but  a short  railway  ride  from  Plymouth, 
and  had  better  be  visited  before  Liskeard  ; it  will  be  found 
a most  interesting  and  highly  cultivated  parish,  with  no 
wild  bleak  commons  or  downs.  The  church  will  be  found 
one  of  great  interest,  and  many  good  photographs  can  be 
taken.  It  is  within  the  park  gates,  and  quite  free  from  any 
interruption  or  annoyance.  It  exemplifies  several  varieties 
of  architecture:  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular,  the  Norman  and  Decorated  parts  unusually 
perfect,  proving  how  well  and  carefully  they  must  have 
been  preserved. 

Theu  the  far-famed  Danish  Camp,  the  views  from  which 
are  most  extensive,  taking  in  some  part  or  other  or  the 
following  parishes:  Anthony,  Maker.  Landrake,  St. 

Stephen’s,  Mellion,  Pillaton,  Callington,  Quethiock,  St.  Ive, 
Linkinhorne,  Menheuiot,  St.  Cleer.  Liskeard,  St.  Martin’s, 
St.  John’s,  and  St.  Erney,  the  whole  backed  toward  the 
east  by  the  wild  and  high  stretching  ground  of  Dartmoor, 
on  the  north  by  the  bold  eminences  of  the  Caradons  and 
Hingston,  while  on  the  west  the  Turneresque  aspect  of  the 
giant  hills  of  Rough  Tor  and  Brown  Willey  are  boldly  and 
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plainly  brought  out.  The  circumference  of  the  remai  liable 
camp  or  fortification  from  which  the  above  great  natural 
panorama  can  be  viewed,  and,  if  all  things  are  “ i’  the 
vein,”  taken,  is  computed  to  have  a circumference  of  nine 
hundred  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
“ rounds  ” to  be  met  with  in  the  county. 

There  is  a great  place  of  maik  near  this,  Coldrinick,  the 
birthplace  and  seat  of  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  one  of  the  long  honoured  and  renowned  seven  bishops 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  order  of  King  James 
the  Second,  for  his  firm  and  resolute  conduct  in  resisting  the 
king’s  most  arbitrary  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  place  England  again  in  the  power  of  the 
Romish  Pope.  Trelawney’s  imprisonment  and  subsequent 
release  have  made  Coldrinick  and  all  around  it  famous, 
the  mansion,  the  church,  and  the  bishop’s  tomb  being 
still  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Some  years  back  there 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Plymouth  papers  some  lines  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair  of  the  king  and  the  bishop  under 
the  title  of  “ And  shall  Trelawney  Die?” 

“ A good  sword  and  a trusty  hand, 

A merry  heart  and  true, 

KingJames’s  men  shall  understand 
What  Cornishmen  can  do. 

Trelawney,  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawney  he  may  die, 

But  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why.” 

There  are  some  six  verses.  On  their  appearance  with  “ no 
name,”  they  were  pronounced  by  the  best  judges  of  the 
day  as  rare  and  curious,  with  the  genuine  spirit  and  ring 
of  the  time  (1688),  but  when  fouud  to  be  the  production 
( of  a but  little-known  Cornish  vicar,  all  interest  ceased : 
another  instance  of  the  apathy  that  often  follows  the  clearing 
up  of  a great  mystery. 

Liskeard  can  now  be  visited,  and  from  there  St.  Cleer 
and  the  ancient  baptistry.  After  this,  in  a field  called 
Pennant,  will  be  found  the  “other  half  stone”  part  of  the 
great  and  massive  grave  monolith  of  Doniert,  the  son  of 
Caradoc,  one  of  the  kings  of  Cornwall,  drowned  a.d.  872. 
The  “ Cheesewring,”  Long  Stone,  and  Hurlers,  are  all 
within  a short  distance.  Then  South  Caradon  Mine,  with 
its  picturesque  massive  gearing  and  machinery,  the  ancient 
Barrow  and  Kistvean,  from  which  the  massive  gold  cup 
now  iu  Her  Majesty’s  possession  was  taken  in  1857.  TheD, 
in  places  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  cromlechs, 
circles,  barrows,  rocking-stones,  and  many  objects  of 
interest  to  antiquarians,  sketchers  aud  photographers, 
geologists,  and  pleasure  seekers,  proving  the  county  of 
Cornwall  to  be  well  worthy  a visit;  while  the  return  back 
can  be  made  by  way  of  Launceston,  Okehampton,  Belstone, 
and  Exeter,  the  great  city  of  the  red  earth. 

In  the  foregoing  slight  notes  the  collector  of  views,  &c., 
will  have  three  chances : the  Plymouth  Town,  &c.,  for 
marine  views  and  shipping ; the  St.  Germans  for  far- 
stretching  panoramas,  churches,  mansions,  lanes,  and 
glades:  while  the  Liskeard  and  Caradon  district  will  give 
the  wild,  the  weird,  and  the  wonderful,  making,  for 
variety  and  excellence,  a combination  rarely  to  be  met 
with  so  close  together,  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  other 
part  of  “ Merrie  England.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Vogel,  writing  to  the  Photographic  World, 
says : — 

“ The  latest  experiments  of  Dr.  Schultz-Sellack  have 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  in  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Photography,  although  they  threaten  to 
destroy  the  fond  hopes  which  many  a photographer  carries 
in  his*  bosom.  They  concern  photography  in  colours,  the 
ideal  aim  of  the  celebrated  Herschel,  recently  deceased, 
Niepce,  Becquerel,  Poitevin,  Zencker.  Dr.  Schultz  demon- 
strated that  iodide  of  silver,  when  exposed  to  light  with  an 
excess  of  iodine,  becomes,  through  the  action  of  light,  a 
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peculiar  powdery  substance  ; that  the  film  becomes  cloudy, 
anl  shows  colours  of  diffraction.  According  to  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  the  action  of  light,  the  yellow  iodide 
of  silver  is  changed  to  brownish-red,  rose  colour,  green, 
blue,  and  finally  bluish-white.  When,  hence,  states  Dr. 
tichultz,  similar  colours  are  produced  on  a film  of  iodine  of 
silver  which  is  placed  under  a coloured  picture,  then  the 
reason  of  it  is  that  by  the  different  colours  the  intensity  of 
the  light  is  more  or  less  lessened.  It  follows  that  if  this 
interference  is  produced  by  any  other  means — for  instance, 
by  placing  an  ordinary  negative  on  the  film — the  same 
results  ought  to  follow,  and  the  same  colours  should  be 
obtained  under  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  plate  ; and 
this  is  actually  the  fact.  Dr.  Schultz  obtained  on  a film  of 
iodide  of  silver,  under  a grey  negative  (t.e,  a colourless 
original),  all  the  colours  of  the  colour  scale,  and  this  has 
indeed  given  a great  shock  to  the  believers  that  the  colours 
as  such  could  reproduce  themselves.  Dr.  Schultz  is  of  the 
opinion  that  all  the  coloured  photographs  which  so  far  have 
been  made  were  more  or  less  products  of  accident,  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  reproducing  colours  photo- 
graphically seems  to  him  very  far  removed,  and,  indeed,  if 
he  is  right,  there  remains  very  little  chance  of  success,  for 
according  to  his  experiments  is  the  picture  which  we  obtain 
under  a thin  coloured  film  entirely  different  from  the  one 
produced  under  a thick  one.  Dr.  Zencker,  who  also  has 
experimented  much  in  photography  in  colours,  does  not 
admit  this,  and  for  the  sake  of  photography  I hope  that  he 
is  right;  it  is  so  painful  to  see  our  fond  hopes  ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

Many  of  these  questions  concerning  the  future  of  photo- 
graphy must,  for  the  immediate  present,  unfortunately, 
remain  unsolved.  Following  the  English  investigation,  I 
have  recently  reconsidered  the  question  of  the  permanency 
of  the  negative  plates;  it  is  a very  widespread  and  partially 
well-founded  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  cracking  of  the 
film  is  partly  due  to  imperfect  washing  and  dampness,  and 
that  plate-glass  shows  a greater  tendency  to  produce  this 
phenomenon  than  sheet-glass. 

Lately  I have  prepared  a number  of  negatives.  They 
were  all  taken  on  plate-glass  and  made  with  the  same 
chemicals,  with  only  this  difference,  that  Nos.  1 and  2 were 
fixed  with  cyanide,  and  one  plate  thoroughly  washed,  while 
the  other  received  only  an  imperfect  rinsing.  Nos.  3 and  4 
were  treated  in  a similar  manner  with  hypo.  Nos.  5 and  6 
were  albumenized  previous  to  coating,  and  subsequently 
treated  like  3 and  4.  In  Nos.  1 to  G the  collodion  film  was 
lemoved  from  the  edge  of  the  plate  in  order  that  the  var- 
nish might  protect  the  picture  completely.  Finally,  two 
plates  were  prepared,  and  fixed  with  hypo,  one  well  washed, 
the  other  one  imperfectly,  but  these  two  plates  were  varnished 
in  such  a manner  that  a part  of  the  film  remained  un- 
protected. 

These  plates  have  been  exposed  some  eight  weeks  to  the 
dampest  atmosphere  of  my  laboratory  ; they  have  been  daily 
sprinkled  with  wafer,  exposed  to  dust,  and  changes  of 
temperature  ; and  what  is  the  result  ? All  the  plates  are  now, 
after  eight  weeks  of  exposure,  in  a perfect  condition,  the 
imperfectly  washed  ones  as  good  as  the  thoroughly  washed 
ones,  the  poorly  varnished  ones  as  good  as  the  perfect  ones. 
Again  a riddle ! Let  those  explain  who  can  ! 


THE  BACKGROUND. 

BY  FRITZ  LUCKUARDT. 

The  background  is  one  of  the  most  important  accessories 
of  the  photographer's  studio,  and  much  attention  (parti- 
cularly to  the  one  by  Salomon)  has  lately  been  devoted  to 
it  by  the  periodicals. 

The  construction  of  an  even  half  round  background,  as 
well  as  the  half  spherical  ouo  by  Kurtz,  in  New  York, 
would  not  only  offer  many  difficulties,  but  its  use  will  be 
lestricted. 


The  principal  object  of  the  Salomon  background  is  to 
make  the  part  which  is  nearest  the  light  side  appear  darker 
in  such  a manner  that  the  face  of  a person  looking  towards 
the  shady  side  of  the  atelier  is  relieved  by  the,  in  this  case, 
lighter  background.  These  backgrounds  require  much 
space,  and  are  not  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  while 
a smoothly  stretched  cloth  background  is  easily  shifted,  and 
answers  many  purposes. 

According  to  the  illumination  and  the  nature  of  the 
mod'  1,  it  becomes  very  often  necessary  to  employ  a lighter 
or  a darker  background  ; it  is  therefore  desirable  to  possess 
several,  the  tints  of  which  are  different.  The  frames  should 
be  Gj-  feet  high,  and  5 feet  wi  le,  which  rest  on  iron  feet  2 
inches  wide  and  1 foot  long  ; the  latter  are  provided  with 
castors.  These  backgrounds  serve,  of  course,  only  for  busts 
or  three  quarter  pictures,  the  height  beiug  insufficient  for  a 
standing  person,  and  for  the  latter  most  ateliers  have 
specially  decorated  devices.  Cloth  has,  aside  from  its  cheap- 
ness, the  other  advantage  that  it  is  not  easily  injured  or 
becomes  spotted,  while,  when  well  stretched,  and  not  placed 
too  close  to  the  sitter,  the  effect  is  the  same. 

In  order  to  produce  the  effect  which  the  Salomon  produces 
at  once,  it  will  require  a screen  3 to  feet  wide.  This 
is  placed  in  such  a position  to  the  background  as  to 
exclude  the  side-light,  and  the  shadow  of  the  screen  falling 
on  the  background  produces  the  gradation  of  colour  from 
dark  to  light.  By  approaching  the  screen,  or  changing  the 
obliquity,  of  course,  always  back  of  the  sitter,  or  between 
the  sitter  and  the  background,  the  most  varied  effects  may 
be  produced,  particularly  when  the  position  of  the  back- 
ground is  changed  also. 

As  portraits  are  generally  taken  in  such  a position  that 
the  face  is  turned  towards  the  dark  part  of  the  studio,  it 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that,  for  instance, 
with  a blonde,  the  hair  appears  lighter  on  the  dark  back- 
ground, while  the  face  appears  more  plastic  on  the  lighter 
part  of  the  screen.  With  a dark  haired  person  this  mode 
of  illumination  would  be  less  practical,  except  the  face 
should  be  turned  towards  the  light  side  of  the  atelier.  But 
in  order  not  to  expose  the  head  to  this  loss  of  modelling, 
the  employment  of  a 6tiff  piece  of  Bristol  board,  about  a 
foot  wide,  and  one  and  a-half  feet  high,  is  advisable;  this 
is  fastened  to  a small  head-rest,  and  can  easily  be  raised  or 
lowered,  as  circumstances  may  require.  This  fixture  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  person,  on  a level  with  the  head 
at  right  angles,  close  to  the  background,  in  such  a manner 
that  a shadow  is  thrown,  but  not  higher  than  the  forehead. 
This  will  give  prominence  to  the  face,  while  the  dark  hair 
is  relieved  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  background  ; with 
this  arrangement  the  large  side  screen  is  not  used. 

In  order  that  the  shadow  in  front  of  the  face  may  not  bo 
too  sharply  defined,  the  upper  side  of  the  screen  should  be 
rounded  off,  in  order  that  the  separation  between  the  head 
and  background  may  appear  natural. — Photographische 
Correspondent. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

BY  J.  R.  GRIFFITHS. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  following  are  only  a few  “ oddi 
and  ends  ” that  everybody  knows,  but  what  most  everyone 
wants  reminding  of. 

The  first  odd  is,  you  should  never  warm  your  negative 
before  applying  the  varnish.  The  end  is  gained  by  pouring 
on  the  varnish  while  cold,  aud  warming  after;  you  get  a 
surface  not  so  liable  to  scratch,  brighter,  and  which 
withstands  damp  better. 

The  second  is,  try  the  washing  crystals  to  clean  your  plates 
(given  in  the  Photographic  News  lately),  nud  the  end 
gained  will  be,  that  you  have  no  more  dirty  plates,  or 
clothes  spoiled  by  nitric  acid  ; and  this  with  one-quartir 
the  expense,  less  labour,  and  time,  which  in  these  days  of 
cheap  photography  is  a great  item. 

The  next  odd  is,  I thought  that  the  so-called  photo- 
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graphic  companies  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  at 
two  shillings  and  eightpence  the  dozen,  but  I find  there  is 
a photographer  doing  them  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  the 
dozen.  It  is  such  things  as  these  that  spoil  the  profession, 
and  make  it  hard  for  a good  man  to  get  a reasonable  price 
for  bis  work.  The  end  is  ruin,  undoubtedly. 

The  next  odd  is  a question  : have  any  of  your  readers 
ever  tried  the  varnish  with  iodine  in  it  for  the  backs  of 
negatives?  I have  made  vignette  glasses  for  three  or  four 
years  that  way,  and  find  it  at  last  on  the  backs  of  thin  and 
over  intensified  negatives.  It  is  surprising  the  good  re.1  nits 
that  can  be  got  with  it.  I coat  the  plate,  and  dry  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  take  ofl  any  parts  required  with  a 
fine  brush  and  a little  methylated  spirit ; it  gives  a softer 
edge  my  way.  The  end  is,  you  can  use  up  any  old  hard 
negatives,  and  get  excellent  pictures  with  a little  tact  and 
care. 

The  next  odd  is,  do  not  use  pyro  before  fixing  ; make  a 
developer  as  follows,  or  in  proportion  : — 


Iron 

Acetic  acid 
Alcohol  ... 
Water 


...  12  drachms 
...  9 „ 

..  8 

...  36  ounces 


Pour  a little  in  a sweep  from  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  develop 
until  all  the  detail  is  thoroughly  well  out,  and  then  wash 
and  fix.  If  any  intensifying  is  required,  do  it  now  with  a 
weak  solution  of  pyro  and  silver.  The  end  secured  is,  a 
better  negative,  a better  portrait,  quicker  in  working  and 
printing. 

Lastly,  try  all  the  above  you  think  any  good,  and  if  they 
are  so,  stick  to  them. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  CORONA. 

BY  PRO? . IDWARD  C.  PICKERIJJQ.* 

The  difficulty  in  photographing  the  corona  visible  around 
the  sun  during  a total  eclipse  is  mainly  due  to  its  small 
actinic  power.  To  remedy  this  we  must  increase  the  light 
in  our  camera  as  much  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  when 
attached  to  Prof.  Morton’s  Eclipse  Party,  in  August,  1869, 
I proposed  that  a common  portrait  cameia  should  be  used. 
As  with  such  an  instrument  we  can  obtain  an  impression  of 
objects  in  a comparatively  dark  room  in  a few  seconds,  it 
seemed  probable  that  in  two  or  three  minutes  so  bright  a 
body  as  the  corona  would  produce  a very  distinct  impres- 
sion, even  of  its  more  remote  portions.  We  found  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  where  we  were  stationed,  two  photographers, 
Messrs.  Hoover  Bros.,  who  undertook  to  give  this  plan  a 
trial,  and  as  a result  they  obtained  a photograph  which  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure  to  double  its  original  size. 
I believe  the  exposure  lasted 
during  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  totality,  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  being  avoided  by 
following  it  with  the  camera. 
The  aperture  of  the  lens  being 
much  greater  compared  with  its 
focal  length  than  that  of  any 
telescope,  so  much  light  is  con- 
centrated that  an  impression  of  a large  part  of  the  corona 
is  obtained,  giving  one  of  the  best  photographs  of  this  body 
yet  taken. 

A comparison  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Whipple,  in 
Shelby  ville,  shows  many  points  of  resemblance,  and  greatly 
strengthens  any  conclusions  based  on  either.  It  also  proves 
that  the  structure  common  to  both  is  solar,  or,  at  least,  not 
due  to  any  local  irregularities  in  our  own  atmosphere.  The 
indentation  in  the  moon’s  limb  marks  the  position  of  the 
large  protuberance  then  visible,  and  we  readily  perceive  the 
bases  of  the  five  points  or  streamers  which  were  noticed  at 
the  same  time.  The  line  N !S  gives  the  direction  of  the 
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sun’s  polar  axis,  and  shows  the  increased  height  of  the 
corona  at  its  equator,  and  the  corresponding  diminution  at 
its  poles.  The  experiment  is  so  easily  tried  by  any  photo- 
grapher on  the  line  of  totality  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
in  future  eclipses,  views  may  be  taken  from  a great  many 
points  with  the  largest  portrait  cameras,  and  thus  elimi- 
nating all  local  effects,  show  with  certainty  how  much  of 
the  corona  is  really  solar. 


ON  KEEPING  A NEGATIVE  BATH  IN  ORDER. 

BY  D.  D.  T.  DAVIE.* 

In  ray  last  communication  to  your  valuable  journal  I gave 
such  advice  in  cleaning  and  preparing  glass  for  negatives 
as  seemed  to  be  most  practical  and  best.  In  this  chapter  I 
will  endeavour  to  consider  the  importance  of  a good  negative 
silver  bath  : how  to  make  it  and  keep  it  in  good  running 
order.  In  advising  my  brother  photographers  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  important  part  of  dark  room  operations,  i 
do  not  intend  to  cram  my  own  peculiar  views  and  notions 
before  them,  but  glean  from  the  experience  of  others  such 
practice  as  seems  most  feasible.  What  we  aim  at  in  this 
matter  is  to  get  at  the  best  means  for  reaching  the  desired 
end.  We  want  good  negatives — those  that  will  print  well 
and  quickly;  when  we  have  done  this  it  matters  not  whether 
it  is  done  by  Kurtz’s  process,  or  Sarony’s,  O’Neil’s,  Brady’s 
or  Gurney’s. 

In  the  production  of  the  Quartette  Test  Pictures,  the  for 
mulas  used  ia  those  efforts  by  Messrs.  Kurtz,  Gurney* 
Sarony  and  Fredericks,  |published  in  the  first  Dumber  of 
your  journal,  were  very  similar,  either  of  which  may  be 
adopted  with  safety,  and  I am  informed  that  all  have  been 
adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  invariable 
success.  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  change  these 
formulas  in  the  least,  nor  look  beyond  them  for  better.  I 
propose  to  start  out  on  the  basis  of  those  formulas  and 
details,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  them  more  comprehen- 
sive than  there  was  space  to  do  with  them  at  the  time  of 
their  publication. 

In  these  formulas  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Richardson’s,  for 
negatives,  is  more  explicit  than  either  of  the  others ; and 
yet  his,  although  sufficiently  explained  for  those  already 
having  a thorough  knowledge  of  negative  making,  is  not 
sufficiently  elucidated  for  the  beginner.  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  his  test  formulas,  recommends  as  follows  : — 

Water  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver  45  grains 

with  iodide  of  silver  sufficient  to  make  it  work  well.  This 
is  also  Mr.  O’Neil’s  formula,  as  a natural  consequence, 
for  Mr.  Richardson  is  the  pupil  of  O’Neil.  Mr.  R.  also 
recommends  boiling  down  the  bath  at  intervals,  and  cautions 
operators  to  use  great  care,  &c.  A doubt  cannot  arise  about 
the  correctness  of  these  formulas,  inasmuch  as  the  above- 
named  gentlemen  rank  first  in  the  dark  room,  having  no 
superiors  in  that  department.  We  will,  then,  adopt  Mr.  R.’s 
formula,  and  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  make 
it  comprehensible  to  all. 

Mr.  R.  tells  us  that  in  making  the  silver  bath,  water  is  to 
be  used,  but  does  not  state  what  kind  of  water.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  impure  water  is  not  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Distilled  water  is  always  preferable;  but  when 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  melt  ice  and  use  the  water  ; and  if 
no  ice  can  be  had,  use  rain  water.  Under  all  circumstances 
test  the  water  before  making  up  a bath.  The  way  to  make 
the  test  is  to  put  one  ounce  of  the  water  into  a graduate, 
and  drop  into  it  one  grain  or  less  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
the  water  remains  clear,  it  is  pure  ; but  if  it  turns  brown  or 
milky,  it  is  not  fit  for  use.  In  New  York  the  Groton  water 
is  used  successfully,  and  in  the  country,  brook  water  is  often 
found  that  will  answer.  In  all  cases  the  water  for  a nega- 
tive bath  should  be  boiled,  cooled,  and  filtered  before 
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making  op.  A newly  made  negative  bath,  even  if  properly 
acidulated  and  iodized,  is  often  <oand  to  work  coarse  and 
over-intense,  which  may  be  obviated  by  patting  the  solution 
into  a clear  bottle  and  standing  it  in  strong  sun'ight  for 
several  days.  Before  doing  this,  boil  down  the  solution 
about  one-half,  and  reduce  to  proper  strength. 

Mr.  Richardson  asserts  in  his  instructions,  that  much  care 
and  judgment  are  requisite  in  order  to  keep  the  negative 
bath  in  proper  working  order.  This  has  likewise  been  my 
experience.  After  a bath  has  been  in  use  several  days,  it 
becomes  inactive  from  excess  of  alcohol,  iodides,  and  other  I 
foreign  substances.  To  remedy  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  [ 
boil  the  solution  down  at  least  onc-half,  and  if  very  impure, 
boil  down  two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths,  as  the  case  may 
require  ; using  for  this  purpose,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish,  placed  in  a tin,  copper,  or  iron  ; 
sand  bath,  and  set  in  the  griddle  hole  of  a stove,  avoiding 
too  great  a heat. 

If  a bath  has  become  extremely  impure  after  once  boiling 
down,  let  it  cool  and  filter,  then  reduce  it  to  its  original 
strength,  and  again  boil  it  down  two-thirds.;  cool  and 
filter,  then  reduce  to  its  required  strength.  If  it  is  now  per- 
fectly clear  or  colourless,  it  will  work  well ; if  not  clear,  it 
must  be  placed  in  strong  sunlight  several  days,  or  until  it 
is  as  clear  as  crystals  of  ice.  After  boiling,  always  cool 
before  adding  water,  otherwise  impurities  precipitated  by 
boiling  will  be  redissolved,  and  the  boiling  rendered  futile. 

Re-iodizing  is  rarely  necessary  after  boiling,  yet  some- 
times it  will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
rotundity  and  softness.  If  necessary,  add  one  fourth  the 
quantity  required  for  a new  bath.  Iodide  of  silver  is  quickly 
made,  and  its  tendency  to  change  by  standing  renders  it 
necessary  to  make  it  only  when  required  for  use.  Iodide  of 
silver  is  formed  by  dissolving,  say  ten  grains  each  of  iodide 
of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver  separately  in  two  drachms 
ot  water,  and  pouring  them  together.  The  precipitate  formed 
is  iodide  of  silver,  which  when  washed  in  several  waters 
may  be  added  to  the  bath  while  wet. 

If  by  some  mistake  or  otherwise  the  bath  has  been  over 
acidulated,  boil  it  down  to  dryness,  lastly,  over  gentle  heat, 
which  may  be  continued  as  long  as  vapour  escapes  from  it, 
or  until  it  assumes  a flowery  appearance  on  its  surface. 
When  cool,  redissolve  and  make  it  about  45  grains  to  the 
ounce;  filter,  and  again  evaporate  one-half;  then  allow  it 
to  cool,  filter,  and  reduce  properly,  and  try  it.  If  too  much 
acid  still  remains,  repeat  the  operation,  and,  unquestionably, 
the  desired  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 

A bath  should  never  be  replenished  with  new  silver  when 
it  can  be  avoided.  Adding  new  silver  to  a balh  causes  it 
to  work  over  intense,  and  also  causes  pinholes.  Renew  the 
bath  with  old  or  stock  solution,  and  add  new  silver  or  crys- 
tals a lie  a boiling,  and  at  no  other  time.  Filter  occasionally, 
but  not  oftener  than  is  necessary.  .Never  allow  the  dipper 
to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  bath  when  the  plate  is  coating, 
do  avoid  this,  attach  a hook  to  the  back  of  the  dipper,  so 
that  it  will  hook  on  to  the  side  of  the  bath  ; or  make  a hole 
through  the  dipper,  and  slip  a wocden  pin  through,  resting 
it  on  the  top  of  the  bath,  holding  the  plate  while  coating  1 
some  two  inches  from  its  bottom.  If  these  instructions  and 
pr.c  iut ions  are  adhered  to,  specks,  like  angel’s  visits,  will 
be  few  and  scattering. 

Comets ! These  are  awful  pests.  Where  do  they  come 
from,  and  what  is  their  remedy?  Dr.  Vogel  and  other 
eminent  writers  have  exhausted  much  time  in  attempting 
to  define  and  remedy  this  troublesome  pest.  It  has  been 
mystified  and  muddled  until,  like  the  chain  lightning  on 
the  film,  its  amazing,  unaccountable,  impenetrable 
mysteries  are  past  finding  out.  I.  however,  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  essentially  with  the  author  in  relation  to 
the  cause  of  comets.  I believe  comets  result  from  specks  that 
fly  from  the  mouth  while  dusting  and  blowing  on  the  glass, 
and  the  remedy  is  quite  as  simple  as  the  cause.  Stuff  the 
mouth  full  of  cotton  or  wool,  or  place  an  apron  over  it  while 
blowing  on  the  glass,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  comets. 


RESTORING  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  BATH- 
LATEST  AND  BEST  MODE. 

BT  wit.  BELL.* 

Prr  the  silver  solution  in  evaporator  ; neutralize  acid  in  it 
with  aqua  ammonia,  making  it  just  alkaline;  boil  on  til 
solution  blackens ; thirty  minutes’  good  heating  will  usually 
answer.  Now  let  solution  cool ; filter,  and  make  it  acid 
with  Ditric  acid,  C.  P..  and  pat  the  solution  again  in  evapo- 
rator. Evaporate  to  crystallizatioa  (not  to  dryness).  When 
crystallized,  pat  the  crystals  in  a clean  glass  funnel  to 
drain  ; then  take  the  mother  liqnor  or  silver  solution  from 
the  drained  crystals,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryners  ; then 
thoroughly  fuse.  When  cool,  add  all  the  water  (distilled) 
intended  to  be  used  in  making  up  the  bath,  forty  grains 
strong,  to  the  fused  silver.  A deuse  precipitate  of  iodide 
of  silver  will  take  place.  Shake  well,  and  set  it  in  the  sun 
to  blacken  (about  two  hours  if  distilled  water  is  used,  longer 
if  river  water).  Filter,  and  add  the  drained  crystals  ; dis- 
solve, and  make  the  solution  acid  with  C.  P.  nitric  acid. 
Again  set  it  in  the  sun  for  several  hours,  then  filter  through 
clean  filtering  paper,  for  use  in  making  negatives. 

This  mode  of  treating  a nitrate  bath  insures  a chemically 
clean  solution,  perfectly  free  from  any  trace  of  organic 
matter,  and  one  that  will  work  quick,  clean,  and  for  a long 
time,  the  negatives  produced  by  it  being  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  intensity.  Photographers  trying  this  mode 
intelligently  will  never  return  to  the  old  method. 


SOLAR  CAMERA  HINTS. 

BT  PROF.  D.  A.  WOODWARD* 

Now  that  there  seems  to  bean  increasing  demand  for  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  enlarged  dimensions,  and  as  the  solar 
camera  is  the  only  apparatus  depended  upon  for  producing 
them,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  every  enterprising  photographic  establishment. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  how  to 
work  the  apparatus  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  know 
precisely  the  character  of  the  negative  to  be  depended  on. 
I say  precisely,  because  there  is  no  operation  in  photo- 
graphy that  requires  so  much  care  as  that  of  producing  the 
negative  which  is  to  be  used  tor  enlargemeut  by  the  solar 
camera.  It  is  true  that  the  same  amount  of  care  and  skill 
should  be  employed  in  making  any  negative  for  the  ordinary 
mode  of  printing  by  contact  under  the  pressure  frame ; 
that  is,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  sitter,  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  draperies  and  accessories  of  the 
picture,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
which  enter  into  the  composition,  and  that  greatest  of  all 
requisites — expression.  But  in  the  negative  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  employed  for  enlargement,  there  is  something 
more  required  in  order  to  prodace  from  it  the  most  perfect 
results.  And  herein  lies  all  the  difference  that  exists 
between  good  and  bad  solar  camera  work.  In  fact,  all,  I 
may  say,  depends  upon  the  negative,  that  the  delicate  half 
tints  may  be  preserved,  and  nothing  lost  in  the  resulting 
print,  which  the  skilful  operator  has  expended  so  much 
time,  stndy,  and  care  to  produce  in  his  negative.  We  must 
not  expect  satisfactory  results  in  the  use  of  the  solar  camera 
unless  we  comply  with  its  requirements. 

The  negative  should  never  be  of  so  dense  a structure  as 
to  appear  semi-opaque,  and  although  the  most  exquisite 
result  might  be  secured  from  such  a negative  from  nnder 
the  pressure  frame,  yet.  oa  account  of  its  opacity,  might  be 
utterly  useless  when  placed  in  the  solar  camera.  The  ex- 
perienced operator  should  have  his  negative  transparent  and 
I perfectly  clear  in  the  deepest  shadows,  and  of  a delicate 
structure  in  the  film.  No  thonghts  of  redeveloping  or  in- 
tensifying should  be  entertained  by  him  for  a moment,  and 
as  for  varnishes  upon  its  surface  to  destroy  the  beaatiful  and 
delicate  structure  of  the  collodion,  it  would  rend-r  h>«  tie-?*. 
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tive  useless,  unless,  indeed,  the  picture  is  intended  to  be 
afterwards  painted  in  oil  by  the  artist.  But  even  then, 
why  tax  his  time  and  patience  in  order  to  recover  that 
which  has  been  lost  by  improper  treatment  in  the 
negative  ? 

Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  their  own 
solar  camera,  as  a matter  of  course  are  compelled  to  send 
their  negatives  frequently  a considerable  distance  to  have 
their  printing  done;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  who  make  ‘‘  solar  prints  " fas  they  are  called)  for  the 
trade,  to  receive,  carefully  packed,  per  mail  or  express,  from 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  what  is  required,  negatives 
for  enlargement  which,  as  they  suppose,  are  just  the  thing, 
but  who  afterwards  discover  that  the  resulting  print  is  just 
the  opposite  of  that  which  their  imagination  had  fondly 
anticipated  ; and  the  unforlunate  printer  for  the  trade  must 
suffer  anathemas  unqualified,  for  the  miserable  abortions, 
and  the  innocent  solar  camera  itself  frequently  comes  in  for 
a full  share  of  condemnation  from  the  chagrined  and  dis- 
appointed photographer,  who  probably  had  vainly  dreamed 
of  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  was  about  to  produco 
on  the  mind  of  a customer.  The  disappointed  photographer 
must  learu  that  a certain  delicacy  in  the  collodion  film  is 
absolutely  required  on  which  the  transparent  negative  is  to 
be  produced ; that  ordinary  card  negatives,  redeveloped 
and  intensified,  are  unfit  for  the  purpose,  without  rendering 
them  still  more  useless  by  covering  the  suiface  with  a 
villainous  mixture  of  varnish,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
often  becomes  about  as  transparent  as  a piece  of  leather. 

Again,  frequently,  vhen  the  picture  is  to  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  negative  is  reduced  down  to  the  size 
of  a one-fourth  or  a medium,  with  the  head  of  his  subject 
so  infinitelv  small  that  the  poor  printers  patience  becomes 
quite  exhausted  before  old  Sol  has  half  done  his  work. 
And  when  the  print  is  fixed,  toned,  washed,  and  dried,  it 
is  carefully  enclosed  in  a suitable  package  and  forwarded 
per  express  to  the  anxious  photographer,  who,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  discovers  that  the  picture  is  anything  but  the 
apparently  well  defined  and  sharp  image  which  he  saw  in 
his  minute  negative,  and  down  comes  his  ire  upon  the  solar 
printer  and  solar  cameras  generally.  By  a little  considera- 
tion in  the  right  direction  he  would  find  that  his  negative  I 
was  in  fault,  and  although  appearing  to  his  well  trained  1 
eye  sharp  and  well  defined  while  in  its  diminutive  propor-  | 
tions,  yet,  when  subjected  to  the  process  of  enlargement,  1 
it  may  prove  to  be  anything  else.  Much  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment could  be  avoided  at  all  times  by  carefully 
focussing,  and  by  never  trusting  to  the  naked  eye  in  perform- 
ing that  part  of  the  operation,  no  matter  how  high  an 
opinion  he  may  entertain  of  the  correctness  of  vision. 
Never  attempt  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
negative  simply  because  the  image  may  appear  sharper  and 
better  defined,  as  though  the  only  object  was  to  test  the 
power  of  the  apparatus.  A negative  for  a buet  picture,  for 
instance,  should,  if  possible,  be  either  on  a half  size  or 
4-4  plate,  and  the  size  of  the  head  never  less  than  from 
one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-balf  in  length. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  in  another  way,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  solar  camera  can 
operate  without  sunlight,  and  the  work  from  the  printer 
should  not  be  expected  when  the  sky  is  covered  with  clouds, 
or  during  a protracted  rainy  season.  Impossibilities  should 
never  be  exppeted.  Photographers  should  be  reasonable, 
and  then  harsh  epithets  and  bitter  words  will  be  spared 
innocent  parties.  They  should  remember  that  the  printer 
for  the  trade  has  no  influence  whatever  at  the  weather  office  ; 
but  he  must — as  all  of  us  do  — take  the  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
the  bright  sky  and  the  clouds.  And  above  all,  they  should 
cultivate  a spirit  of  kindness  towards  their  brethren  who 
are  trying  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  progress  of  our 
beautiful  art.  Failures  may  not  always  be  attributed  to  the 
negative,  for  although  the  solar  camera  may  be  made  to 
produce  effects  greatly  to  be  admired,  it  is  often  abused  by 
impioper  manipulations  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 


inexperienced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  photo- 
graphers should  be  experts  in  the  laws  of  optics,  but  still 
they  could  and  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  certain 
conditions  of  the  apparatus  which  will  at  all  times  produce 
the  most  favourable  results. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  subject  for  another  article, 
which  at  some  future  day  I may  write,  as  it  relates  to  the 
best  and  most  favourable  mode  of  using  the  solar  camera. 


C omsgonbm*. 


COLLODION  AND  DEVELOPER. 

Sir, — Many  a useful  hint  have  I gathered  from  your  publi- 
cation, amongst  others  the  art  of  making  my  “ own  collodion." 
I find  it  so  sure  aud  certain  in  its  results,  that  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  give  the  recipe  to  my  brother  amateurs  through 
your  News,  I shall  be  glad. 

I must  tell  you  I had  been  two  years  trying  different  com- 
ponent parts  before  I succeeded  in  producing  an  article  which 
I find  Al.  Having  to  take  mv  prisoners  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
I am  now  suited  to  a T.  The  formula  is  this.  For  collodion — 


Gun-cotton 

Ether 

Alcohol 


1 ounce 
36  ounces 
12  „ 


Mix. 


For  sensitizer — 

Absolute  alcohol 

Ether  

Bromide  cadmium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 
Mix  one  part  of  iodizer  to 
Developer- 

Ammonia  proto  of  iron  ... 

Glac.  acid 

Formic  acid  

Water  


34  ounces 

10 

30  grains 

60  „ 

60  „ 

three  of  the  collodion. 

20  grains 

20  drops 

...  ..  8 grains 

1 ounce 


I have  sent  you  a small  bottle,  which  I hope  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  test.  I can  secute  capital  pictures  in  five 
seconds  (see  enclosure).  I tried  nearly  all  the  collodions  in  the 
market,  and  was  at  last  driven  to  your  News  to  provide  for 
myself. — Yours  faithfully,  An  Amateur. 

[We  shall  hope  for  an  early  opportunity  of  fully  testing  the 
sample  of  collodion  forwarded  by  our  courteous  correspondent, 
whose  examples  of  work  have  always  been  fine.  One  now 
forwarded  is  excellent. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — Mr.  D.  Welch  still  persists  in  libelling  tho  profession. 
He  has  had  assistants  as  bad,  or  little  hotter  than  the  one  he 
described.  At  least  we  have  got  him  to  qualify  his  first  expres- 
sion. Before  I reply,  I must,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
personal,  and  getting  a rap  from  you,  Mr.  Editor,  say  his  letter 
is  very  like  a lady’s  or  an  Irishman's.  He  begins  one  sub- 
ject, then  runs  off  the  rails,  as  the  Yankees  say,  to  give  a lesson 
on  posing,  which  is  really  very  good,  aud  will,  no  doubt,  be 
useful  to  some  employers  as  welt  as  assistants,  and  proves  him 
to  be  a master  in  the  art ; but  he  has  noi  been  able  to  write 
it  before,  through  not  being  ablo  to  get  a suitable  assistant. 
Now,  I should  like  Mr.  Welch  to  tell  us  what  is  his  idea  of  a 
good  assistant?  What  does  he  expect  him  to  do?  And  then  I 
will  ask  him  oue  or  two  more  questions. 

The  pith  of  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Welch  and  myself  is 
this.  He  says  assistants, as  a rule,  are  bad;  I contend.on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  not,  but  where  good  work  and  good  pay  go 
together,  taken  on  the  average,  they  are  equal  to  the  masters. 
I might  retort,  and  say  good  employers  are  the  exception,  for 
one  half  of  them  do  not  understand  the  profession  as  they 
should  do,  and  the  treatment  we  assistants  get  from  some  of 
them  is  enough  to  drive  the  good  ones  out  of  the  business,  or 
make  them  open  small  studios  of  their  own,  to  the  lowering  of 
prices,  doing  of  work  in  a hurry,  and,  as  a consequence,  bad  or 
inditlerent.  and  lowering  the  art  in  the  eyes  of  tho  public. 

Why  is  it  that  we  never  bear  of  the  gentlemen  of  note,  such 
as  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry,  Mr.  Blanchard  (who,  according  to 
the  writer  of  •*  My  Pori  rait,’  has  such  confidence  in  his  assistant 
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as  to  take  a plate  from  him  without  trying  if  it  is  clean)’ 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Mayland,  Faulkner,  England,  Bedford- 
Brothers,  Mudd,  Eastham,  Eafoss,  Keith,  Vandyke  and  Brown> 
and  a host  of  others,  complaining  that  good  assistants  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule?  Is  it  because  they  are  too  busy  to  do 
so,  or  can  it  be  that  they  pay  good  salaries,  and  so  secure  good 
workmen,  and,  when  they  have  them,  treat  them  as  gentlemen 
should  do  ? 

Is  it  charity  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Welch  has  not  v sited  us 
English  photographers  of  late,  and  has  not  been  to  our  exhibi- 
tion, or  read  his  News  regular,  so  does  not  see  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  art  and  its  workers,  and  that  there 
is  a prejudice  among  first-class  men  to  living  in  a small  town 
like  Newry,  so  really  good  ones  do  not  apply  when  he  adver- 
tises, or  what  is  it  that  makes  him  so  unlucky  in  his  assistants  ? 
At  any  rate,  I,  for  one,  cannot  believe  good  ones  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  when  I see  a man  always  advertising  for  them  I put 
him  down  as  in  fault,  for  they  cannot  be  all  bad. 

I have  been  in  situations  where  I was  unfavourable  compared 
with  my  predecessor,  and  in  others  thought  better.  I have 
been  in  some  from  six,  nine,  to  twelve  months,  others  two, 
three,  and  nearly  four  years,  one  six  weeks,  in  another  I gave 
a month’s  notice  the  first  day  I was  there.  It  is  not  always  the 
assistants  that  are  to  blame. 

Mr.  Welch’s  idea  of  getting  youths  from  the  schools  of  art  is 
very  good ; but  how  many  prodigies  are  there  such  as  he 
describes,  and  how  many  are  willing  to  become  photographic 
assistants  ? I do  not  pretend  (or  anyone  else,  I should  think) 
to  say  that  education  is  not  required,  not  only  in  our  profes- 
sion, but  in  every  walk  of  life.  I am  but  a young  man  yet,  and 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  child  shall  at  least  be  able  to 
read  and  write  his  mother  tongue  properly  before  being  put  to 
any  trade  or  profession  ; I suppose  that  will  come  about  when 
the  school  boards  have  done  talking,  and  get  to  work.  Yet, 
still  I know  some  very  good  and  careful  operators  that  are 
hardly  able  to  read  or  write  their  own  names ; but  their  eyes 
are  educated— there  is  the  rub.  We  are  not  all  born  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  tree,  for  I know  others,  well  educated  men,  and 
their  photographs  are  things  to  be  avoided.  It  does  not  require 
a vast  amount  of  education  to  be  able  to  put  an  ounce  of  iron  in 
a pint  of  water,  or  a drachm  of  pyro,  or  to  mix  a silver  bath, 
fixing,  &c.,  and  it  is  generally  in  that  manner  the  preparations 
are  mixed:  some  very  good  men  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
weigh  or  measure  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  I repeat,  I should  like  Mr.  Welch’s  definition 
of  a good  assistant.  Also,  thanking  you  for  the  last  able  article 
on  the  subject,  with  which,  I am  sure,  all  my  brother  assistants 
must  agree  ; also,  Mr.  Smith  for  his  very  serviceable  letter  in 
a former  number,  which  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  I 
had  an  ally,— I am  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A Little  Photo. 

PS. — I should  have  written  this  last  week,  but  press  of 
engagements  prevented  my  doing  so  until  too  late  for 
publication. 


roafbings  of  ^ociftifs. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  the  President.  Mr.  T.  Higgin,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  Green  suggested  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodio- 
bromido  emulsion  it  might  be  found  convenient  to  use  all  the 
alcohol  of  '805  specific  gravity,  and  use  such  a quantity  of 
water  for  dissolving  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  would  reduce  half 
the  alcohol  to  a specific  gravity  of  -825.  He  (Mr.  Green)  stated 
that  about  twenty-four  minims  of  water  would  convert  ono 
ounce  of  alcohol  -805  into  '825  specific  gravity.  He  also  drew 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  different  modes  of  washing  the 
collodio-bromide  plates  prior  to  applying  the  preservative 
adopted  by  the  leading  workers,  and  thought  it  would  be 
instructive  if  the  members  present  would  give  the  result  of 
their  experience. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject,  some  members 
washing  for  a few  minutes  only,  others  for  an  hour  or  more  — 
all  using  cold  water. 

Mr.  Green  then  suggested  the  use  of  hot  water,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  1865,  believing  that  greater  sensi- 
tiveness and  better  keeping  qualities  would  result,  owing  to 
the  collodion  solvents  being  more  effectually  expelled. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  not  tried  warm  water,  but  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  plates  should  be  well  washed  before  applying 
the  preservative. 

Mr.  Robertson  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea’s 
process  with  the  cochineal  preservative.  He  had  been  trying 
it  lately  with  much  success,  the  plates  being  quite  as  sensitive 
as  wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a collodio  bromide  plate,  with  a pecu- 
liar mottled  appearance,  which  had  troubled  him  very  much  of 
late,  and  desired  that  a remedy  might  be  suggested. 

Mr.  Cotton  thought  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  mixture 
would  set  all  right,  the  collodio-bromide  being  evidently  too 
thick. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  some  exquisite  stereoscopic  views 
of  American  scenery  by  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  others ; also  an  8|  by  Gi  landscape  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea— all  of  which  were  greatly  admired  by  the  members 
present. 

The  President  exhibited  abea.iliful  little  “ Powell’s  stereo- 
scopic camera,”  made  in  1853,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
portability  and  excellent  workmanship; 

Mr.  Wharmby  presented  four  views  of  Lydiato  Abbey  and 
Lydiate  Hall  for  the  Society’s  album. 

Mr.  Cooke  asked  if  anything  had  been  done  about  the  pre- 
sentation prints  lor  this  year?  and  the  Secretary  was  requested 
to  take  steps  to  procure  specimens  to  select  from. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 

o 


BLACKENING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Sir,— I find  in  a contemporary  the  following  method  de- 
scribed for  blackening  transparencies,  but  having  tried  it,  and 
failed,  I shall  be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me  whether  it  is  my 
own  fault,  or  the  recipe  is  wrong: — “ Use  1 oz. distilled  water, 
20  drops  protosulphate  of  iron,  12  grains  nitrate  of  potash’ 
i drachm  of  spirits  of  wine.  Pour  the  above  over  the  plate, 
it  will  turn  it  white  ; now  wash  it  well  and  put  it  into  a weak 
solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda.” 

If  you  can  tell  me  where  I am  wrong,  or  give  me  a good 
method,  I shall  be  truly  obliged.— Yours  truly,  Lantern. 

[Thero  is  clearly  an  omission  in  the  recipe  forwarded : 
bichloride  of  mercury,  about  twenty  grains,  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be  added  to  the  solution  of  iron  and  potash. 
Neither  of  these  is  important,  but  the  mercury  is.  A solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  hyposulphite,  gives  a good 
black  ; and  richer,  warmer  black  is  obtained  by  using  a dilute 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  instead  of  hyposulohite.  A 
one-grain  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  applied' to  fixed 
and  washed  transparencies  produces  a fiue  permanent 
black.— Ed.] 


iu  tire  jstutria. 

An  Aid  to  Mounting.— A correspondent,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
Swansea,  sends  for  our  inspection  Forrest’s  Express  Mounting 
Apparatus,  which  he  thinks  a great  boon  to  photographers.  It 
consists  of  a roller  and  handle,  and  a piece  of  sheet  india- 
rubber.  The  latter  is  placed  over  the  print  when  applied  to 
the  card,  and  the  roller  then  passing  over  the  piece  of  elastic 
padding  readily  presses  down  the  print  evenly  and  firmly. 

H.ematoxyline  as  a Developer. — Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  reclaims  the  discovery  of  the  sub- 
stance as  a developer  recently  accredited,  doubtless  inadver- 
tently, to  another  gentleman.  Mr.  Lea  says  : — “The  number 
of  substances  capable  of  developing  the  latent  photographic 
image  is  so  very  limited,  that  much  interest  attaches  to  the 
possession  of  this  remarkable  power.  A few  years  ago  I dis- 
covered and  published  the  fact  that  hnomatoxyline  possesses 
this  property.  About  a year  afterwards  Dr.  Jabenski  published 
the  samo  fact  as  new.  ...  I see  that  the  same  discovery 
has  been  again  brought  forward,  both  in  Germauy  and  this 
country,  and  attributed  to  Dr.  Jabenski.” 

Photookaphing  Criminals.— In  tho  report  just  issued  by 
Col.  Henderson  it  is  stated  that  from  various  causes  the  value  of 
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photographic  identification  has  not  yet  been  fully  realised.  He 
6ays: — “ It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  th  it  the  department  has 
been  in  existence  for  little  more  than  twelve  months  ; and  that 
the  earliest  photographs  transmitted  with  the  returns  of 
criminals  were  not  received  until  March  last.  Indeed,  several 
prisons  have  only  commenced  to  supply  photographs  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  by  the  twelve  undermentioned  gaols  no 
photographic  likenesses  are  yet  furnished: — Aylesbury,  Bridge- 
water,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Carlisle,  Montgomery,  Petworth, 
Preston,  Reading,  Shrewsbury,  Shepton  Mallet,  Taunton,  Wal- 
sall. The  absence  in  many  instances  of  photographs  and  of 
any  particulars  as  to  distinguishing  marks,  both  in  the  descrip- 
tive form  of  inquiry  made  to  the  registrar  by  the  police,  as  also 
in  the  returns  of  criminals  furnished  by  the  governors  of  gaols 
for  registration,  necessarily  often  renders  it  difficult  to  provide 
distinct  proofs  of  identity.  It  is,  however,  confidently  expected 
that  a more  general  use  of  photography,  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  in  observing  and  noting  any  peculiarities  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  prisoners  respecting  whose  antecedents  informa- 
tion is  sought,  and  the  cordial  co  operation  of  the  police  and 
prison  authorities  of  the  kingdom  with  tho  Central  Registrar 
Office,  will  lead  to  tho  frequent  identification  of  old  offenders. 
Many  prisoners  have  been  identified  by  means  of  their  photo- 
graphs, and  former  convictions  proved.  Occasional  use  has 
been  made  of  photography  in  special  cases  with  good  results, 
and  the  system  recently  established  of  visiting  prisons  has 
given  the  detective  officers  a good  knowledge  of  thieves.” 

Fresh  Paint. — A correspondent  of  the  Photographer's 
Friend  says  : — “ Several  days  ago  ray  rooms  were  crowded  ; my 
chemicals  were  in  excellent  condition  ; I had  taken  four  nega- 
tives and  several  positives,  when  all  at  onco  a fog  set  in.  It 
was  not  a regular  tog  either  ; it  resembled  more  tho  working  of 
very  new  collodion.  1 changed  collodion  and  changed  baths, 
but  still  my  trouble  increased.  I had  three  families  with 
children  from  two  to  six  years  old  waiting  to  be  grouped 
standing.  Just  then  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and  the  old  Latin 
maxim  (festium  cent;e),  make  haste  slowly,  came  to  my  mind. 
I excused  myself,  and  went  to  dinner,  more  to  think  than  to 
eat.  When  I returned  and  entered  my  dark  room  I noticed 
a strong  smell  of  fresh  paint ; upon  examination  I found  all 
the  joints  of  a new  sink  I had  put  in  that  morning  stopped 
with  blue  paint.  1 shoved  back  my  curtains,  raised  the  window, 
and  pitched  sink,  paint  and  all,  out  into  the  alley.  After  airing 
the  room  a few  minutes,  I took  in  a new  bath  and  all  was  well 
again.  Moral— keep  fresh  paint  out  of  your  glass  and  dark 
rooms.” 

Another  Aid  to  Intensity. — A corresponpent  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Photographer  says: — “As  a black  background 
gives  more  intensity  to  th  j p irtrait  than  a white  one,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  use  half-size  glass  for  all  card  negatives, 
masking  in  the  camera  to  nearly  the  desired  size  for  trimming, 
thereby  giving  a large  margin  of  unreduced  silver  to  act  as  an 
intensifier,  and  at  the  same  time  give  clean  margins  to  nega- 
tives? I am  something  of  an  old  fogy,  and  redevelop  sometimes, 
and  this  I find  a good  way  to  ‘ whip  the  devil  around  the 
stump’  and  got  the  effect  of  redevelopment,  without  the  name, 
which  is  a great  consideration  with  some  men.” 

How  to  Make  a Background. — A correspondent  of  the 
same  journal  says  : — “Noticing  a new  background  advertised 
lately,  I give  you  the  following  description  of  one  used  by  me 
since  October,  1869.  It  consists  of  a very  light  circular  frame, 
strengthened  with  two  cross  pieces  and  a block  in  the  centre, 
in  which  a hole  is  made  large  enough  to  admit  easily  the  rod  of 
the  head  rest.  My  background  is  pa'nted  in  oil,  and  sanded, 
the  depth  of  colour  varying  from  light  to  very  dark,  the  lightest 
part  a little  to  one  side  of  the  centre.  Around  tho  back  edge 
of  the  circular  rim  I have  driven  small  pegs,  and  when  the 
background  is  turned  so  as  to  give  the  effect  desired,  a small 
weight  is  attached  to  the  lowest  peg  ; this  keeps  the  background 
in  place,  and  avoids  the  incumbrance  of  an  extra  head-rest 
upon  which  to  hang  the  frame,  thus  saving  room,  besides  being 
more  convenient.” 

How  to  Use  an  Alkaline  Bath.— Mr.  C.  J.  Billinghurst, 
in  the  same  journal,  says : — ‘ The  queslim  was  asked  some  time 
ago  whether  an  alkaline  bath  had  ever  been  used  succesfully  or 
not.  I can  answer  in  tho  affirmative.  For  about  six  mouths 
my  practice  has  been  to  add  a little  sal  soda  once  a woek,  and 
set  it  in  the  sun.  The  bath  was  made  slightly  alkalino  at  first 
when  new,  and  has  not  yet  had  a drop  of  acid  in  it,  and  has 


never  shown  any  signs  of  fogging.  I have  used  it  for  negatives 
and  positives.” 

Albumen  from  Blood. — It  is  stated  that  albumen  is  now 
produced  on  a large  scale  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  and  in  North 
Germany,  from  the  blood  of  animals.  The  serum  separating 
when  blood  coagulates  consists  chiefly  of  albumen.  The  best 
quality  of  albumen  thus  obtained  is  transparent  and  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  used  for  mordanting  yarns  and  cloth  At  Pesth, 
blood  is  dried  in  fiat  iron  pans,  by  exposure  to  air  at  a tempe- 
rature of  from  100°  to  112°  F.  From  3,000  pounds  of  blood 
about  110  pounds  of  albumen  are  obtained,  at  a cost  of  $29  ; 
16,200  eggs  would  yield  the  same  amount  of  albumen,  at  a 
cost  of  $96.  Although  the  cost  of  egg  albumen  is  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  blood  albumen,  the  former  is  preferred  for 
dyeing  purposes,  on  account  of  its  purity.  Blood  albumen  of 
a second  quality,  darker  in  colour,  but  nearly  all  soluble  in 
water,  is  used  largely  in  the  process  of  refining  sugar. 

Silver  Refining. — Dr.  F.  Gutzkow,  late  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Company,  has  recently 
described  to  the  Chemical  Society,  Berlin,  a new  method  of 
silver  refining,  whichhe  discovered  andintroduced  in  California. 
In  tho  old  process  silver  was  reduced  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
solutions  by  metallic  copper ; but  the  increased  production  of 
sulphate  of  copper  as  a bi-product  of  many  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses rendered  this  method  a very  costly  one,  on  account  of 
the  rifficulty  of  selling  the  blue  vitriol  without  loss.  The  plan 
Dr.  Gutzkow  at  length  adopted  was  as  follows  : — He  dissolves 
the  ingots  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pours  his 
hot  turbid  fluid  into  a cast  iron  cauldron,  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-617,  heated  to  110®.  When  the  liquor 
has  become  clear,  it  is  siphoned  oft  into  another  cauldron,  and 
cooled  by  wTater  externally  appued.  At  tho  bottom  of  this 
vessel  a yellow-coloured  crystalline  mass  of  sulphate  of  silver 
will  be  found  deposited.  The  sulphate  of  silver  is  then 
removed  with  iron  shovels,  placed  in  a lead-lined  box  with  a 
perforated  bottom,  and  a very  concentrated  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  (green  vitriol)  poured  upon  it.  A portion  of 
the  silver  will  be  carried  through  with  the  iron  solution  and 
deposited  in  a spongey  state  in  the  vessel  placed  to  catch  it, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  crystalline  sulphate  of  silver  is 
converted  into  a dense  coherent  mass  of  metallic  silver,  which 
when  washed  and  pressed  is  fit  for  the  crucible.—  English 
Mechanic. 

Photographs  of  the  International  Exhibition. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Standard  says : — “ I lately  travelled  a 
considerable  distance  in  order  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  was 
anxious  to  take  home  with  me  to  the  Isle  of  Skye  some  photo- 
graphs of  its  contents.  But,  to  my  dismay,  none  were  to  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  stalls.  This  is  to  me  the  more  amazing 
because  I had  seen  some  admirable  photographs  which  had 
been  purchased  there.  The  mystery  is  why  the  sale  of  them 
has  been  suddenly  stopped.  I can  get  no  explanation  of  this 
from  the  Exhibition  authorities ; but  doubtless,  sir,  through 
your  instrumentality,  by  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
blunder  may  be  remedied.  I assure  you  the  subject  causes 
general  complaint  amongst  country  visitors,  anddeeply  mortifies 
yours  sincerely.’ 

Velocity  of  Light. — Dr.  J.  J.  Muller,  physical  assistant 
to  Prof.  Ludwig,  who  in  1870  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Saxony  an  account  of  a new  method  of  demonstrating 
and  measuring  the  increase  ot  velocity  of  transmission  of 
sounds,  caused  by  an  increase  in  their  intensity — viz.,  by  means 
of  a modification  of  Kundt’s  lycopodium  figures  in  glass  tubes — 
has  lately  been  investigating  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  case 
of  light,  and  has  come  to  some  very  remarkable  results,  which 
ho  gives  in  the  Berichte  der  Kon.  Sachs.  Ges.  der  Wissensch.  of 
Feb.  11.  The  light  used  was  that  of  a vapour  ignited  in  a 
Bunsen’s  burner.  This  light  was  split  up  by  means  of  a prism, 
the  spectrum  obtained  from  which  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
vertical  screen.  On  the  screen  was  a slit,  through  which  a* 
single  spectral  line  was  allowed  to  pass.  A real  image  of  this 
line  was  cast,  by  means  of  a lens,  on  the  hypothenuse  face  of  a 
small  reflecting  prism,  which  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  a colli- 
mator lens,  beneath  which  was  an  interference  apparatus  for 
obtaining  Newton’s  rings.  Between  this  apparatus  and  the 
collimator  lens  cross  threads  were  stretched.  In  the  first  series 
of  experiments  made,  a bead  of  a sodium,  lithium,  or  thallium 
salt  was  first  held  on  the  outside  of  the  Bunsen’s  flame,  and 
then  pushed  into  it,  an  increase  of  intensity  in  the  light 
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being  thus  obtained.  It  was  found  that  whon  the  bead  was 
pushed  into  the  flame  a movement  of  the  Newton’s  rings  was 
obtained,  which  showed  an  increase  in  the  wave  length  of  the 
light  in  question.  This  movement  was  partly  due  to  a small 
decrease  in  the  mean  refrangibility  caused  by  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  ignited  vaponr  observed.  Dr.  Muller  has  found 
that  when  the  amount  of  vapour  is  increased,  the  lines  broaden 
themselves  out  more  towards  the  less  refrangible  side.  This 
fact  he  has  verified  in  the  case  of  the  sodium,  lithium,  and 
thallium  lines.  Prof.  Zollner  has  since  succeeded  in  making 
the  same  observation  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  line  with  a 
simple  reversion  spectroscope.  These  results  are  in  agreement 
with  the  observations  of  Hennessey:  that  at  sunset  the  atmo- 
sphericlines  of  the  solar  spectrum  broaden  themselves  out  more 
towards  the  less  refrangible  side.  This  fact  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  stars 
by  their  spectrum.  If  the  position  of  the  centre  of  a dark  spectral 
lino  is  dependent  on  the  mass  of  absorbing  vapour,  this  fact 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation.  The  amount  of 
the  alteration  in  the  different  spectral  lines  produced  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  vapour  will  be  a variable  one,  depend- 
ent on  the  various  qualities  of  the  several  vapours  present, 
whilst  that  produced  by  a movement  of  the  source  of  light  on 
the  successive  lines  will  be  a determinable  one,  since  that  move- 
ment depends  on  wave  length.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make 
certain  that  a change  in  position  of  lines  is  due  to  motion  of 
the  source  of  light,  the  velocity  arrived  at  from  the  displace- 
ment of  several  different  lines  must  be  found  to  be  the  same. 
No  certain  result  can  be  obtained  from  the  observation  of  one 
line  alone.  As  a part  of  the  movement  of  the  interference  lines 
in  the  first  experiments  was  found  due  to  the  increase  in 
quantity  of  the  ignited  vapours,  another  series  was  made,  in 
which  this  amount  remained  constant,  but  the  amount  of  light 
observed  was  varied  by  means  of  absorption  with  smoked 
glass  plates.  The  light  of  glowing  hydrogen  in  a Geissler’s 
tube  was  also  used,  a rheostat  being  introduced  into  the 
electrical  circuit,  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  induction  stream 
could  be  varied  at  pleasure.  In  each  case  an  increase  of  wave 
length  was  found  to  be  caused  by  an  increase  of  the  intensity  of 
the  light ; that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission of  light  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  vis  viva  of  its 
undulations.  In  the  case  of  the  sodium  line,  a change  of  in- 
tensity in  the  proportion  of  1 : 3 produced  a change  in  wave  j 
length  of  0 000005  of  its  actual  magnitude,  a change  of  1 : 10  J 
an  increase  of  0 000010.  In  the  case  of  the  red  hydrogen  Hue 
a change  of  1 : 3 gave  an  increase  of  velocity  of  0-000004,  in  that 
of  the  blue  one  of  0 00002.  The  increase  is  thus  larger  in  the 
case  of  the  greater  undulations.  The  same  result  has  been 
■ince  obtained  by  Dr.  Muller  by  a very  different  method. 
An  account  of  his  experiments  will  shortly  be  published. — 
Academy. 


3Ur  Corrfsgonteuts. 


A Sitter. — AVhere  the  boots  in  a photograph,  owing  to  their  high 
polish  and  the  position  in  which  the  feet  happen  to  have  been  placed, 
come  out  white,  it  is  desirable  that  a photographer  should  remove 
the  defect  by  a little  judicious  touching.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that 
the  sitter  should  wear  unpolished  boots,  for  a slight  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  foot  would  have  prevented  the  bright  reflections 
from  being  thrown  direct  into  the  camera. 

Wellwisher. — Your  mode  of  making  a bath  will  doubtless  answer 
pretty  well.  We  generally  mike  the  bath  about  3>  grains 
strength,  add  from  one  to  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each 
pint,  and  try  a plate.  If  it  fail  to  work  clean,  we  add  a few  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  shake  well,  sun  for  a few  hours,  filter,  and 
again  try;  and  then,  if  necessary,  add  a drop  or  two  of  nitric 
acid. 

E.  W.  MARDALL.— We  understand  that  Col.  StuartJ  Wortley  will 
supply  the  small  sizes  you  require.  2.  Flooding  the  collodionized 
plate  with  silver  solution  by  pouring  it  on  instead  of  immersing  it 
in  a bath  issues  in  stains  and  irregularities.  An  aqueous  solution 
will  not  flow  evenly  over  a collodionizod  surface.  The  use  of  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  in  a dish  has  been  tried  with  advantage. 
The  dish  is  tilted  so  as  to  cause  the  solution  to  run  to  one  end 
the  plate  laid  in  the  dish  face  upward,  and  the  solution  then 
allowed  to  flow  over  it,  just  sufficient  solution  to  cover  tho  plate 
being  used. 


G.  Adams. — The  triple,  as  a rule,  is  too  slow  for  group  work  in  a 
studio.  The  D lens  or  rapid  rectilinear  of  the  same  maker  is 
batter.  Have  you  tried  your  portrait  leas  with  a stop  ? 

John  Stone. — We  have  noticed  the  purple  stain  or  marking  in 
dry  plates  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  We  have  not  come 
t > a certain  conclusion  as  to  its  cause,  but  as  the  plate  generally 
shows  a metallic  iridescence  at  the  back  when  it  occurs,  wo  are 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  want  of  perfect  cleanliness  in  the 
plate,  and  pushing  the  development  with  ammonia. 

T.  H.  R. — Thaitks.  We  have  noticed  the  recommendations  in  Col. 
Henderson’s  report,  but  have  not  seen  any  fresh  order  from 
Government.  Has  any  been  made  ? 

R.  L.  M. — After  the  various  doctorings  you  describe,  you  had 
better  throw  your  bath  into  the  waste,  and  make  a new  one. 
Much  depends  on  circumstances  as  to  how  long  a bath  ought  to 
keep  in  order.  We  have  before  now  worked  one  for  years,  merely 
replenishing  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  uniodized  solution ; but 
if  a bath  be  hopelessly  out  of  order,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  con- 
sider how  much  longer  it  (tight  to  have  worked  well.  2.  You 
have  incidentally  mentioned  the  cause  of  your  necessity  for  long 
exposures  : the  old  brown-looking  iron  developer,  which  gives  you 
such  clean  shadows,  has  lost  much  of  its  developing  quality,  aud 
hence  you  are  compelled  to  give  long  exposure  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  development.  Make  'a  new  developer. 

B.  F.  R. — Our  correspondent  asks  too  much.  To  make  his  three 
samples  of  pvroxyline  into  collodion,  and  try  each  bath  for  land- 
scape aud  portraiture,  would  occupy  much  more  time  than  we  can 
possibly  devote  to  the  matter.  Our  aim  is  to  give  our  readers 
information  which  may  enable  them  to  experiment  for  themselves, 
and  not  to  experiment  for  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
our  opinion  on  the  results  of  each  sample  when  you  have  tried 
them  yourself. 

P.  N. — The  yellow  and  brown  mottled  stains  are  due  to  imperfect 
fixation.  Your  hypo  bath  has  been  old  or  weak,  or  the  prints  have 
stuck  together  so  as  to  prevent  the  solution  getting  freely  to  each 
print.  The  stains  would  appear  in  washing,  drying,  or  mounting. 
There  is  no  mode  of  improving  these.  Usea  strong  fresh  solution 
in  future,  and  keep  the  prints  well  moved  about  and  turned  over 
whilst  in  the  fixing  bath. 

R.  G. — Nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  is  not  added  to  the  negative  bath, 
but  to  tho  printing  bath.  In  an  old  negative  bath  an  accumula- 
tion of  nitrates  of  cadmium,  ammonium,  and  other  ba«es  will 
often  be  found.  These  arc  formed  by  double  decomposition  in 
exciting  the  plate.  Silver  leaves  the  nitric  acid  and  joins  the 
iodine  in  the  collodion,  and  the  cadmium  or  other  base  which  was 
associated  with  the  iodine  joins  the  uitric  acid  which  the  silver 
has  left,  so  forming  the  various  nitrates  in  the  bath. 

G.  E.  C. — The  Woodbury  Photo-relief  Printing  Company’s  es- 
tablishment is  at  Hereford  House,  Brompton  : and  some  of  their 
assistants  work  the  process  iu  tho  International  Exhibition. 
There  is  no  other  firm  in  London  working  the  process. 

C.  C.  F. — There  are  several  faults  in  the  construction  of  your 
studio,  the  chief  of  which  is  deficiency  of  side  light.  We  should 
make  the  north-east  side  all  glass,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opaque  part  at  the  background  end.  The  erection  would  be  im- 
proved by  raising  the  ridge  two  feet.  We  should  stipple  the 
whole  of  the  roof  on  the  south  side,  and  cover  up  with  blinds 
generally  the  side  light  on  the  same  side.  If  you  had  sent  us  one 
or  two  examples  of  tho  bad  lighting,  we  could  possibly  have 
offered  further  hints. 

S.  G.  B.  W. — As  we  have  not  seen  or  tried  the  preparation  iu 
question,  nor  the  instructions  for  its  use,  we  cannot  very  well 
help  you  in  the  matter.  There  are  two  ways  of  applying  albumen 
solutions  to  plates:  one  consists  iu  spreading  it  on  the  dry  plate 
with  a spouge,  a piece  of  wood,  or  a flat  camel-hair  brush  ; in  tho 
other  the  plate  is  firot  made  wet  with  water,  and  the  albumen 
solution  is  then  poured  on.  In  either  case  a little  care  is  required, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  after  a little  practice.  2.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  will  supply  his  collodio-bromide  to 
the  public  or  not;  at  present  only  his  plates  are  announced  for 
sale.  You  will  doubtless  ascertain  by  reference  to  his  advertise- 
ment. 

EwiATl'M. — In  Mr.  Truscott’s  article  iu  our  last  ou  improving 
negatives,  a slight  error  occurs  on  top  line,  second  column : tho 
word  “ with  ” (in  brackets)  should  be  “ without.” 

F.  Lane. — Thanks.  We  will  note  the  fact. 

•I.  li.  Griffiths. — Thanks. 

Several  Correspon  lents  in  our  next. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 

bo  forwarded  lo  the  Photographic  News  Oflice,  lo  Gough 

Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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COL.  STUART  WORTLEY’S  COLLODIO-BROM1DE 
PLATES. 

We  have  within  the  last  few  days  exposed  and  experi- 
mented with  some  of  the  collodio-bromide  plates  prepared 
by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  which  he  was  good  enough  to 
submit  to  us  for  testing  purposes.  The  plates  in  all 
respects  justified  the  impression  we  have  already  recorded. 
As  we,  as  a rule,  prefer  full  exposures,  we  gave  the  first 
plate  about  double  the  time  we  should  have  given  to  a 
wet  plate  under  similar  circumstances,  which  was  still 
under  a minute,  the  light  being  good.  To  our  surprise, 
the  negative  was  considerably  over-exposed,  a phantom 
image  quickly  appearing  under  the  application  of  the 
pyrogallic  solution  alone.  This,  we  remark  in  passing, 
which  is  regarded  as  a desirable  if  not  a necessary  con- 
dition with  some  dry  plates,  is  regarded  as  by  no  means 
important  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  in  working  these  plates 
with  his  method  of  development.  We  have  seen  plates, 
in  his  hands,  which  showed  no  trace  of  an  image  whatever 
after  remaining  some  time  covered  with  the  plain  pyro 
solution,  start  rapidly  into  developing  action  on  applying 
the  ammonia,  detail  in  abundance,  and  satisfactory  vigour, 
being  quickly  obtained.  The  soaking  action  of  the  alcoholic 
pyro  solution,  although  producing  no  visible  result,  has  a 
very  specific  value  in  aiding  the  rapid  development  after 
the  application  of  ammonia.  In  our  case,  where  a thin 
image  quickly  appeared  on  applying  pyrogallic  acid,  we 
regarded  it  as  indicative  of  over-exposure.  The  bromide 
and  ammonia  were  at  once  added,  and  a good  negative, 
very  soft,  and  full  of  detail,  was  obtained  almost  as  rapidly 
as  a wet  plate  could  have  been  developed.  The  next  plate 
received  an  exposure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  by 
estimation,  as  wet  collodion  would  have  received,  and 
yielded  a fine  negative. 

In  development  we  adopted  precisely  the  course 
followed  by  Col.  Wortley,  as  described  in  our  last  issue, 
and  find  it  just  as  simple  and  satisfactory  in  our  own 
hands  as  it  manifestly  was  in  liis  hands  in  the  various 
experiments  we  have  seen  in  his  studio.  With  reasonable 
care  there  appears  tp  be  no  possible  risk  of  failure  or 
difficulty.  The  plates  develop  with  a remarkable  evenness 
and  freedom  from  stains  or  irregularities  of  any  kind,  and 
intensify,  when  necessary,  easily  and  satisfactorily  after 
fixation,  on  application  of  a slight  dose  of  acid  pyrogallic 
solution  and  silver.  The  deposit  is  of  the  fine  noil-actinic 
greenish  smoky  tint  we  have  before  described,  singularly 
fine  and  free  from  granularity  or  crystalline  character, 
which  photographers  so  well  know  as  yielding  harmonious 
and  rich  prints. 

In  referring  to  relative  exposure  some  difficulty  neces- 
sarily occurs  in  precision  of  statement.  We  have  not 
stated  the  number  of  seconds,  because  such  a statement 


means  little  or  nothing  unless  all  the  other  conditions  of 
lens,  light,  and  subject  could  be  accurately  stated. 
Suppose  we  say  the  exposure  was  thirty  seconds,  with  a 
triple  lens  of  seven  inches  focus  and  three-quarter  inch 
stop,  moderately  good  light,  foliage  partly  in  sun  and 
partly  in  shade.  This  may  convey  some  idea  to  some 
readers;  but  at  best  it  is  far  from  precise,  as  “good 
light”  is  a very  variable  thing  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, aud  during  the  recent  changeful  weather  it  has 
been  variable  beyond  statement.  The  report  that  the 
exposure  bears  such  and  such  a relation  to  that  of  wet 
collodion  is  more  nearly  precise,  for  although  different 
samples  of  wet  collodion  worked  under  different  condi- 
tions vary  somewhat,  the  statement  affords  some  approxi- 
mate idea.  The  collodions  of  various  commercial  makers 
worked  in  reasonably  good  conditions  of  ripeness,  of 
nitrate  bath,  and  of  developer  by  the  majority  of  por- 
traitists supply  a standard  sufficiently  definite  to  enable 
photographers  to  speak  of  relative  exposure  without  much 
ambiguity,  and  hence  we  think  that  it  is  a better  mode 
of  estimating  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  to  state  their 
relation  to  such  a standard  than  the  plan  occasionally 
adopted  of  mentioning  an  exposure  of  a certain  number  of 
seconds  with  all  the  precision  possible  in  relation  to  lens, 
light,  and  subject. 


A SIMPLE  MODE  OF  REPRODUCING 
NEGATIVES. 

In  the  course  of  our  recent  experiments  with  collodio- 
bromide  plates  we  have  hit  upon  a very  simple  method 
of  reproducing  negatives,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at 
present,  promises  very  specific  practical  value.  A collodio- 
bromide  plate,  having  been  exposed  a few  seconds  under  a 
negative  to  a dull  diffused  light,  was  developed  by  alkaline 
solutions  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  yielded  a 
very  fine  transparency.  After  well  washing,  it  was 
flooded  with  nitric  acid,  which  rapidly  dissolved  all  the 
reduced  silver,  and  left  a negative  image  of  bromide  of 
silver.  This  was  thoroughly  washed,  taken  into  the  light, 
and  intensified  with  pyrogallic  acid  solution  and  silver, 
and  then  fixed. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  operation  is  based  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  our  readers,  although  this  application  is,  we 
believe,  new.  The  image  produced  by  means  of  alkaliue 
development  upon  a collodio-bromide  plate  is  formed 
entirely  from  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film,  which  is 
reduced  by  the  joint  aid  of  light  and  the  developing  agent 
to  the  state  of  metallic  silver.  This  metallic  silver  is,  of 
course,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  when  the  developed 
image  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  all  the  reduced  silver  is 
at  once  dissolved,  leaving  a reverse  image  in  bromide  of 
silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  experiment 
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of  producing  a transparency  by  treating  a negative  with 
nitric  acid  has  often  been  described,  and  the  transparency 
so  produced  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful ; but  the 
process  is  too  expensive  for  general  application.  When  a 
good  negative  is  obtained,  it  is  too  valuable  to  sacrifice  to 
produce  one  transparency,  and  hence  the  process  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  extensive  application ; but  as  a means 
of  reproducing  negatives  the  process  bears  altogether  a 
different  aspect.  The  negative  is  not  sacrificed  in  the 
process,  and  a new  negative  is  obtained  by  one  operation. 
The  transparency  is,  of  course,  an  exact  reverse  of  the 
negative,  and  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  leaves  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  original.  The  minute  perfectness 
and  delicacy  of  the  copy  are  something  marvellous  in  then- 
perfection,  and  the  freedom  from  coarseness,  granulation, 
halo,  exaggeration,  or  omission  of  any  kind,  are  most 
admirable.  The  literal  perfectness  of  the  fac-simile,  and 
the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  reproduced  negative,  leave 
nothing  to  desire. 

A little  practice  will  be  necessary  to  work  out  the  best 
conditions  of  intensifying.  The  image  at  first  obtained 
consists  entirely,  as  we  have  said,  of  bromide  of  silver,  the 
gradations  being  formed  by  the  varying  thickness  of  the 
layer  left  after  the  nitric  acid  has  dissolved  away  the 
image  of  reduced  silver.  This  image  is  thin  and  exqui- 
sitely delicate,  requiring,  of  course,  intensification  to  give 
it  printing  value.  After  the  application  of  nitric  acid  we 
found  the  image  somewhat  difficult  to  intensify,  having 
been  probably  insufficiently  washed  from  the  nitric  acid. 
The  next  plate  we  tried  was  submitted,  after  dissolving 
the  reduced  silver  by  nitric  acid,  to  the  alkaline  develop- 
ing solution,  and  after  washing,  pyro  and  silver  applied, 
and  in  this  case  intensity  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 
At  px-esent  our  expei-iments  have  been  limited,  and  will 
require  more  extended  repetition  to  determine  all  the  best 
conditions  ; but  we  believe  that  this  method  pi-esents  the 
best  and  simplest  plan  yet  devised  for  repeating  a negative 
the  same  size  as  the  original. 


VARNISH  FOR  RETOUCHED  NEGATIVES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Photography,  Dr.  Vogel  exhibited  some  negatives 
which  had  been  protected  by  a newly-devised  varnish 
brought  forward  by  M.  Dauthendey,  Wwizburg.  It  is 
stated  to  be  composed  of  copal  and  amber,  and  for  this 
reason  great  permanence  and  durability  are  claimed  for  it. 
The  negative  is  ti-eated  with  a two-fold  layer  of  lac,  it 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  covered  with  matt  varnish, 
whereon  to  retouch,  and  afterwards  with  another  material 
of  a more  brilliant  character.  M.  Dauthendey  writes  as 
follows  regarding  his  invention  : — 

“To  produce  a firm  matt  film  upon  a negative,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  same  should  be  coated,  after  washing, 
with  a solution  of  gum  (4  grammes  of  gum  dissolved  in 
100  grammes  of  water).  When  dry,  the  matt  varnish  is 
applied  (cold)  evenly  all  over  the  plate,  the  superfluous 
liquid  being  allowed  to  drain  back  into  the  bottle.  The 
plate  is  allowed  to  dry  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  in  a 
locality  sheltered  from  the  dust,  and  is  then  warmed  over 
a spirit  flame  to  increase  its  hardness.  It  is  now  ready 
for  retouching.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  large  heads,  it  is 
desired  to  produce  a somewhat  coarse  grain,  it  is  well  to 
coat  the  negative  twice  with  the  matt  varnish,  allowing 
the  surface  to  dry  perfectly  after  the  first  application.  If 
the  gum  solution  has  not  been  evenly  applied,  slight  stains 
or  other  defects  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  when  the  matt 
varnish  is  put  on,  but  these  disappear  upon  the  final 
varnishing. 

“ The  fine  matt  film  allows  of  manipulation  as  readily  as 
paper,  and  may  be  worked  upon  with  pencils,  indian  ink, 
brushes,  or  stumps,  as  also  with  biasing  needles.  For 
retouching  with  lead  pencils,  three  descriptions  may  be 


recommended,  viz..  Faber's  No.  2 and  No.  3 of  ordinary 
black  lead,  and  No.  1 BB  of  Siberian  graphite.  Of  par- 
ticular value  is  the  employment  of  stumps  with  graphite, 
a method  of  retouching  which  could  not  previously  be 
employed  with  ordinary  biilliaut  varnishes.  Whole  sur- 
faces may  in  this  way  be  equalized  and  toned  down,  clouds 
sketched  in,  and  hard  patches  softened  down. 

“For  the  manipulation  of  large  surfaces  I employ 
leather  stumps,  and  for  smaller  ones  implements  of  cork 
stuck  into  a chalk  or  penholder.  To  obtain  darker  tones 
with  the  stump  and  graphite,  I moisten  the  point  of  the 
former  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  levigated  Siberian 
graphite  I obtain  from  the  firm  of  Fx-ederick  Brunch,  of 
Nuremberg,  but  it  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  softest 
Siberian  pencils  of  Fabex-. 

“The  xnatt  varnish  may  also  be  employed  for  the  x-apid 
and  cheap  px-oduction  of  matt  glass,  suitable  for  traus 
pareucics  and  stereoscopic  pictures,  as  also  for  focussing 
screens.  To  imitate  ground  glass  in  this  way,  the  surface 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  well  cleaned,  or,  better 
still,  covered  with  a preliminary  coating  of  thin  xxox-mal 
collodion. 

“ To  impart  transparency  to  the  negative,  a coating  of 
brilliant  varnish  is  applied,  which  shelters  the  retouching 
from  any  damage.  This  second  varnish  is  likewise  applied 
cold,  but  as  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  ether,  it  is 
necessai-y  to  be  somewhat  rapid  and  skilful  iu  its  manipu- 
lation. Further  retouching  may,  if  necessary,  be  carried 
out  upon  this  second  varnish,  but  under  no  conditions 
must  this  be  applied  to  the  collodion  film  in  the  first 
instance,  as  the  latter  would  probably  be  dissolved  away, 
and  the  picture  destroyed.” 

The  varnishes  were  well  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bex-lin  Society. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  TIIE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Tue  visitor  to  the  International  Exhibition,  interested  iu 
examining  the  novelties  iu  photography  which  have  been 
contributed,  is  enabled  to  enjoy  some  of  the  delights  of  the 
chase.  After  examining  the  line  examples  in  the  depart 
ment  of  the  gallery  in  the  Albert  Hall  set  aside  for  the 
photogx-aphy  of  all  nations,  the  bulk  of  the  contributions  in 
which,  having  been  exhibited  before,  will  not  detain  him 
long,  he  will  find  some  very  fine  Continental  photographs,  and 
some  capital  artistic  photographic  studies  by  an  English 
amateur,  iu  another  part  of  the  same  gallery.  He  will  next, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  find  some  of  the  finest  foreign 
contributions  iu  a corridor  behiud  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment. Having  examined  these,  he  may,  natural'y  enough, 
fancy  he  has  exhausted  the  photographic  treasures  of  the 
Exhibition.  Nothing  of  the  kind  : photographic  surprises 
are  perpetually  turning  up.  Just  as  the  visitor  in  search  of 
photographs  is  leaving  the  building,  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  southern  corridor,  two  or  three  more  photographs  are 
found  hanging.  These  consist  of  vei-y  fine  coloured  speci- 
mens by  Lock  and  Whitfield,  and  some  fine  plain  photo- 
graphs by  Denier  of  St.  Petereburgh. 

Again,  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  building,  reached 
from  the  gallery  devoted  to  pottery  and  porcelain,  is  a small 
detached  building  containing  the  products  of  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales.  Here,  besides  a large  number  of  archi- 
tectural and  topographical  photographs  contributed  by  the 
Government,  of  New  South  Wales,  are  several  fine  contri- 
butions by  Sydney  photographers.  Amongst  these  we  find 
a number  of  tine  examples  of  portraiture  to  which  our  atten- 
tion had  been  invited  by  the  contiibutor,  Mr.  J.  H.  New- 
man, some  months  ago,  and  which  we  had  despaired  finding 
in  the  departments  devoted  to  photography.  Mr.  Newman’s 
examples  of  portraiture  arc  of  large  size,  the  plates  being 
sixteen  by  twelve  and  upwards.  There  is  tine  modelling, 
great  delicacy  and  force,  the  work  being  altogether  credit- 
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able,  competing  not  unfavourably  with  much  of  the  por- 
traiture in  the  mother  country.  Next  we  find  some  very 
respectable  portraiture  by  Mr.  Oswald  Allen,  also  of  Sydney. 
This  gentleman’s  contributions  include  some  good  coloured 
specimens,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Oswald  Allen;  these  examples 
are  also  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  P.  W.  Kobinson  contributes 
some  very  large  photographs,  on  whole  sheets  of  paper,  of 
landscape  and  architectural  subjects.  These  are  very  fine, 
at  once  delicate,  vigorous,  and  well  defined,  and  of  unusual 
excellence  for  pictures  of  such  large  size.  M.  Degolardi  also 
exhibits  some  large  landscapes  of  Sydney  scenery. 

Another  photographic  surprise  is  found  in  the  department 
devoted  to  pottery  and  porcelain,  where  Herr  Leth  exhibits 
some  of  the  finest  photographic  enamels  we  have  ever  seen. 
These  consist  of  portraits,  portrait  groups,  subject  pictures, 
landscapes,  and  reproductions,  and  form  the  centres  of  porce- 
lain plates,  with  borders  of  turquoise  blue  and  gold.  The 
peculiar  quality  which  gives  their  especial  superiority  con- 
sists in  their  singular  richness,  depth,  and  warmth  of  colour, 
which  is  of  an  intense,  velvety,  purple  brown.  This  rich- 
ness and  depth  is  obtained  without  any  sacrifice  of  delicacy, 
transparency,  or  perfection  of  gradation.  The  number  in 
the  catalogue  attached  to  these  is  3549,  and  is  merely  the 
same  as  that  attached  to  some  of  Herr  Letti's  paper  prints 
hung  amongst  other  photographs,  so  that  the  catalogue 
affords  no  clue  to  the  existence  and  whereabouts  of  these 
very  fine  specimens  of  ceramic  photography,  which  should 
on  no  account  be  overlooked. 

No  memorandum  or  description  of  any  kind  accompanies 
these  enamels,  nor  have  we  heard  anything  recently  of  Herr 
Leth’s  operations  in  this  department  of  photography. 
About  half  a dozen  years  ago  he  described  a process  which 
he  was  then  working,  and  by  which  he  obtained  some  fine 
results.  Its  character  was  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Joubert. 
A solution  of  gum,  honey,  and  bichromate  was  applied  to 
a plaque  of  porcelain,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a trans- 
parent positive.  The  eDamel  colour  and  flux  was  then  ap- 
plied with  a soft  brush,  the  unaltered  portions  of  the  film 
being  then  removed  by  means  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid. 
After  rinsing,  the  image  was  ready  for  the  muffle.  The 
enamel  powder  at  that  time  employed  by  Herr  Leth  was 
composed  as  follows  : — 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  ...  ...  ...  1 part 


zinc 

iron 


i 


,,  manganese  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Nitrate  of  potash  ...  ...  ...  6 parts 

These  were  heated  in  a pot  until  the  nitrate  of  potash  was 
decomposed,  and  afterwards  cooled  and  washed.  To  one 
part  of  this  mixture  two  parts  of  a flux  consisting  of  borax, 
sand,  and  red  lead  properly  fused  and  powdered,  were  added. 
If  the  colour  of  the  examples  now  shown  be  obtained  by 
means  of  this  mixture,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
experimentalists  in  ceramic  photography  as  well  worthy  of 
trial. 

Besides  these  scattered  photographic  contributions,  some 
fine  photographs  will  be  found  in  the  Indian  Court  recently 
opened  ; and  on  the  walls  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  photo- 
graphic gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall  will  be  found  some  very 
interesting  photographs  of  the  results  of  war  desolation  in 
Paris,  lent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cretner.  These  are  well  worthy 
of  examination  as  fine  photogiaphic  records  of  architectural 
ruins  of  a Kind  to  be,  we  hope,  altogether  exceptional  in  our 
times. 


Jfarcigit  ^Uscclknuii. 


Dr.  Stolze  has  recently  published  a table  giving  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  exposure  which  lenses  of  a certain  focus 
require.  Dr.  Stolze  observes  that  hitherto  the  requisite 
amount  of  exposure  has  always  been  guessed  at,  and  for  this 
reason  he  thinks  that  a tabulated  statement,  prepared  with 


mathematical  accuracy,  will  be  a welcomo  aid  in  the  studio. 
He  mentions  a very  simple  way  of  finding  the  focus  of  a 
lens,  which  may  not  be  generally  known  : an  upright  line 
of  any  nature  is  focussed  sharply  in  a perpendicular  position 
in  such  a manner  that  the  original  and  reproduction  are  of 
equal  dimensions.  The  fourth  part,  of  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  focussing  screen  is  then  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  measuring  from  the  optical  centre. 

To  prevent  the  blistering  of  alburaenized  paper,  M.  Carl 
Suck  recommends  the  employment  of  two  fixing  baths,  the 
one  a strong  and  recently  prepared  liquid,  and  the  other 
one  much  weaker.  The  prints  are  first  put  in  the  strong 
bath,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  weaker  one,  where 
they  assume  a highly  agreeable  and  uniform  tone.  The 
prints  are  washed  in  but  a small  quantity  of  water  at  first, 
but  the  supply  is  afterwards  increased  by  degrees. 

The  favourite  style  of  portrait  on  the  Continent  just  now 
is  without  doubt  the  carte-de-visite  showing  only  head  and 
shoulders,  such  as  are  prepared  to  a great  extent  in  this 
country.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  their  preparation,  cabinet 
portraits  have  never  become  very  popular. 

The  Russian  scientific  world  boasts  just  now  of  one,  if  not 
more,  lady  chemists  ; and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  therefore, 
in  turning  over  the  transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg  chemists, 

to  find  among  scientific  opinions  one  given  by  a Miss , 

who  quotes  formulae  and  specifies  reactions  with  the  address 
of  an  accomplished  savant. 

The  report  of  the  German  photographers  who  accompanied 
the  victorious  army  into  France  is  expected  to  be  printed 
immediately.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  appear  in  the 

Mittheilungen. 

A lengthy  article  upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  its  combina- 
tion with  nitrate  of  silver,  appears  in  Licht.  It  is  written 
by  M.  Julius  Kruger,  who  enters  very  fully  into  the  subject. 

M.  Fritz  Luckhardt  has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society. 

u A verysimpledry  plate  process ’’has been  brought  forward 
by  L»r.  Van  Monckhoven  before  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society  ; he  does  not  claim  any  great  sensitiveness  for  it. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society,  M.  Ritter  Von 
Wertheim  reported  that  the  collection  of  pictures  forwarded 
by  the  Austrian  photographers  to  the  London  International 
Exhibition  created  a very  tine  show,  and  had  been  much 
appreciated.  He  also  stated  that  the  series  of  pictures  had 
been  divided  (owing,  probably,  to  the  late  period  of  their 
arrival,  or  to  other  difficulties),  and  were  exhibited  at  two 
different  portions  of  the  building,  but  that  now  they  would 
be  formed  into  one  collection,  and  exhibited  together. 

Dr.  Stolze,  the  president  of  the  Berlin  Society,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  suffering  from  indisposition,  and  unable, 
therefore,  to  taKe  part  in  the  business  of  the  Society. 

The  photographic  mauual  of  Dr.  Vogel,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English,  and  published  in  America, 
nas  been  received  throughout  the  Continent  with  very  great 
favour  indeed. 

It  is  proposed  to  institute  an  International  Exhibition  on 
a large  scale  in  Vienna  in  1873. 

The  Paris  Society  have  recommenced  its  meetings.  It 
would  be  well,  when  matters  get  a little  straight,  to  euquiro 
what  has  become  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  of  1870, 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
The  pictures,  of  which  a large  number  belonged  to  foreign 
exhibitors,  occupied  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palais  de 
l’lndustrie,  which  was  subsequently  turned  into  a hospital 
and  depot  for  medical  stores.  Afterwards,  we  believe,  the 
building  came  in  for  some  share  of  the  bombardment  and 
small  arm  practice,  so  that  thyre  is  very  little  chance  of  the 
pictures  still  being  uninjured.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  due 
to  the  exhibitors  that  some  enquiry  should  be  made  as  to 
the  actual  whereabouts  of  the  photographs  at  piesent. 

A modification  or  improvement  of  the  Dubroni  apparatus, 
in  which  the  photographic  manipulations  are  conducted 
without  the  use  of  a dark  room,  but  which  is  scarcely  suited 
for  serious  working,  has  been  recently  brought  forward  by 
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M.  Prumm  at  a meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Photography. 

M.  Reutlinger,  the  eminent  Parisian  photographer,  who 
was  compelled  to  leave  Paris  during  the  siege,  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  fixed  upon  his  future  place  of  residence.  M. 
Remain  Talbot,  another  exiled  German  Parisian,  is  just  now 
stationed  at  Berlin. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  French  Society,  some 
account  was  given  of  the  part  played  by  photography  in 
sending  despatches  by  balloon  post  during  the  siege.  As 
so  much  exaggeration  has  been  spread  regarding  the  matter, 
it  would  be  well  for  a committee  to  be  appointed  to  report 
exactly  what  was  actually  done  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  subject  is  certainly  one  of  paramount  importance. 

No  practical  application  of  the  Liohtdruck  processes  of 
any  importance  seems  yet  to  have  been  made.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  booksellers  and  publishers  have  not  yet  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  process,  or  that  a good  application  of  the 
art  has  yet  to  be  suggested. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  has  just  reappeared, 
and  promises  its  readers  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  publish- 
ing certain  important  papers  which  the  authors  have  kept 
back  in  order  that  the  information  may  in  the  first  instance 
be  made  public  through  the  columns  of  a Paris  journal. 
M.  Ernest  Lacan,  the  editor,  publicly  thanks  several  corre- 
spondents for  their  kindly  remembrance  of  him,  and 
one  in  particular,  Dr.  Phipson,  for  a substantial  present  of 
comestibles  during  the  days  of  privation  that  followed  close 
upon  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  “ The  armistice  had  scarcely 
been  signed,”  says  M.  Lacan,  “ the  gates  of  Paris  were  but 
half  open,  bread  was  still  particularly  black  in  the  be- 
leaguered city,  our  stomachs  were  still  very  empty,  the 
brain  enfeebled,  and  the  heart  as  sad  as  ever,”  when  he 
received  aid  and  cheering  news  from  sympathising  friends. 

M.  Ogier,  who  recently  published  in  the  Photographic 
News  an  article  on  moon  photography,  states  that  he  has  a 
further  communication  to  make  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
this  will  be  published  in  the  Moniteur.  M.  Ogier  has  for- 
warded his  photographs  to  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  recently 
combated  the  possibility  of  moonlight  photography  in  the 
Philadelphia  Photograjiher,  and  hopes  thus  to  convince 
that  gentleman  that  Selenography  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographic  work  at 
Marseilles,  opeuing  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  present  month. 
The  affair  is  held  in  connection  with  the  Artists’  Club  in 
Marseilles. 

M.  Ludovico  de  Courten  communicates  an  interesting  note 
to  the  Moniteur,  in  which  he  institutes  a comparison  between 
the  human  eye  and  the  photographic  camera. 

M.  Lacan  has  taken  some  important  photographs  of  the 
siege  operations,  made  during  the  investment  of  Paris  by 
the  Prussians.  He  promises  to  report  fully  upon  the  aid 
which  the  camera  may  afford  in  certain  military  matters. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Apprenticeship — Tiie  Use  of  Photographic  Literature — 

Keeping  Collodion  Cool — Drying  Apparatus. 

Apprenticeship. — I am  glad  to  see  this  subject  agitated 
in  your  columns  ; it  is  one  of  more  importance  than  it  is 
yet  allowed  to  be  by  the  fraternity,  yet  one  which  they 
must  sooner  or  later  consider,  for  the  future  welfare  of 
our  art  is  largely  depending  upon  it.  I do  not  exactly 
mean  that  the  binding  of  lads  to  stay  a certain  time  with 
a master  photographer  to  learn  the  “ trade  ” is  the  great 
essential;  what  we  want  can  be  effected  without  that. 
What  photography  already  needs,  and  what  each  year  it 
is  more  and  more  decidedly  demanding,  is  more  talent  and 
better  talent ; and  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
it  is  to  take  the  youth  of  intelligence  and  good  breeding, 
and  put  them  through  a regular  course  of  education  in 
all  the  departments  of  photography.  I say  all  the  depart- 
ments, because  I think  a great  deal  of  the  bad  work  pro- 
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duced,  even  in  our  largest  establishments,  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  operator  and  the  printer, 

and  vice  versa. 

Photography  has  advanced  so  rapidly  and  so  wonder- 
fully that  it  is  attracting  attention  from  our  men  of  science 
and  culture  more  than  formerly ; for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  to  ensure  further  growth  and  development  of  it,  photo- 
graphy should  attract  t he  best  of  men  to  follow  it  as  a 
profession.  A photographer  should  be  graded  in  society 
as  highly  as  the  followers  of  any  other  profession,  and  it 
should  offer  inducements  to  our  best  citizens  to  devote 
their  children  to  its  prosecution  as  readily  as  they  would 
to  the  bar,  to  medicine,  to  civil  engineering,  or  to  any 
dignified  and  useful  science  or  profession.  If  this  can  be 
brought  about,  and  a system  of  education  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art  follow,  then  photographers  may  hope  to 
keep  pace  with  photography,  and  grow  as  fast  as  it  grows. 
If  it  cannol  be  attained,  then  our  beautiful  art  must  be 
like  an  unattended  garden,  growing  rankly,  and  scattering 
its  seed  uselessly  here  and  there  without  purpose  or  good. 

Good  intelligent  boys  to  devote  themselves  to  the  art  is 
what  we  want.  I am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a generation 
of  them  growing  up  in  our  country,  and  that  some  of  our 
most  successful  photographers  are  young  men  who  went 
from  the  school -room  to  cleaning  glass,  and  who  have 
“ served  their  time  at  the  business.”  Let  us  keep  the 
subject  awake,  offer  inducements  to  the  best  and  more 
intelligent  classes,  take  the  trouble  to  educate  the  boys 
that  offer,  and  photography  will  thrive  on  it. 

The  Use  of  Photographic  Literature. — I have  seen  it  remarked 
several  times  that  in  England  photographic  books  are  not 
generally  purchased  and  read  very  liberally,  and  that  pub- 
lishers seldom  risk  anything  beyond  their  own  periodicals 
and  the  usual  year-book.  In  this  country  it  is  quite  different. 
I do  not  know  that  our  craft  is  any  more  intelligent  or 
has  better  workers  than  yours ; but  I must  give  them  the 
credit  of  always  reading  whatever  they  can  get  pertaining 
to  their  art.  Dr.  Vogel's  work,  which  you  so  highly  com- 
mend, may  be  taken  as  an  example.  One  thousand  copies 
of  it  were  issued  in  March,  I think.  Before  July  came, 
the  second  thousand  was  broken  into,  and  the  sale  con- 
tinues. This  only  as  an  illustration.  Now  for  the  effect. 
I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  some  of  our  best  workers 
and  most  intelligent  men,  such  as  Messrs.  Kent,  Baker, 
Newton,  and  others,  men  who,  one  would  suppose,  knew 
enough  without  reading  more,  in  the  excellent  papers 
which  they  read  before  the  National  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, recommending  their  co-workers  to  study  “ the 
literature  of  your  profession,”  and  declaring  the  benefits 
they  had  received  from  such  a course.  Mr.  Newton,  in 
speaking  of  other  sources  of  improvement,  said  in  his 
paper : — 

“There  is  another  broad  and  popular  avenue  to  know- 
ledge such  as  you  desire,  or  should  desire,  in  the  many 
ably  conducted  periodicals  published  here  and  abroad. 
Read  all  that  is  written  on  the  subject,  whether  in  book  or 
pamphlet  form  ; do  not  fear  that  you  will  know  too  much 
on  the  subject ; digest  well  what  you  glean  from  the  say- 
ings or  writings  of  others,  and  you  will  often  find  occasion 
for  practical  application  of  much  thus  acquired.” 

Mr.  Thorp  said  in  the  convention : — 

“ About  two  years  ago  I commenced  at  the  lower  step 
of  the  ladder,  and  looking  up  I saw  Mr.  Bogarilus,  Mr. 
Kurtz,  and  some  others  away  above  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  1 saw  that  although  our  profession  was  crowded  on 
the  first  floor,  there  was  plenty  of  room  upstairs  ; and  there 
is  where  we  want  to  go.  If  we  make  good  work  and  ask 
a good  price  for  it,  by  that  means  we  will  get  the  money 
into  our  pockets,  and  not  consume  too  much  time.  And 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  investing  our  money,  1 think  if 
we  would  pay  out  ten  dollars  for  photographic  literature 
where  we  pay  out  one  for  patent  rights,  we  would  succeed 
much  better.” 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  in  explaining  his  method 
of  retouching  the  negative,  said 

“Gentlemen,  you  must  read  your  journals  more  atten- 
tively, and  you  will  be  better  informed  ; at  the  same  time, 
if  I can  privately  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I will  be  very 
happy  to  aid  you,  but  to  publicly  explain  all  the  little 
details  in  the  art  of  retouching  is  au  impossibility.” 

Here  are  men  among  the  highest  in  our  art,  giving 
their  testimony  to  the  value  of  photographic  journals  and 
books.  There  are  those  who  never  read  such  a thing, 
saying  that  the  collodion,  developer,  &c.,  they  use  now  is 
the  same  as  they  used  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  nothing 
new.  Let  such  rest  content  if  they  will ; their  day  will 
soon  be  ended,  and  the  intelligent  ones  will  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  their  profession. 

Keeping  Collodion  Cool. — In  this  extremely  hot  weather 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  collodion  at  a proper  tempe- 
rature. Many  practise  keeping  the  collodion  pourer  in 
cold  water.  This  answers,  but  it  requires  time  to  wipe 
the  pourer  dry  each  time  it  is  used,  lest  the  water 
drop  on  the  plate.  I append  a drawing  of  a little  device 


which,  I think,  will  answer  every  purpose.  I get  it  from 
a New  Hampshire  artist,  where  one  would  think  such  a 
device  needless,  inasmuch  as  the  snow  was  six  inches  deep 
on  Mount  Washington  on  the  fourth  of  July.  It  can  be 
made  of  sheet  iron,  zinc,  or  tin  at  a very  trifling  expense, 
and  is  to  be  inserted  in  a pail  of  cold  water  (ice  water  if 
necessary),  the  pots  extending  their  full  length  into  the 
water.  It  can  also  be  made  to  fit  any  sized  collodion  vial 
desired.  One  look  at  the  engraving  will  be  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  this  cooler,  and 
any  artist  who  has  ever  been  troubled  with  a hot  dark- 
room will  see  at  once  the  benefit  of  this  little  idea.  The 
top,  you  see,  is  a disk  ; to  this  any  number  of  little  pots 
may  be  fastened,  and  they  are  set  in  the  water,  the  top 
keeping  them  together,  and  the  pots  keeping  the  bottles 
dry. 


Drying  Apparatus. — Here  is  another  home-made  appa- 
ratus which  may  be  useful  to  your  readers,  and  emanates 
from  a western  photographer,  who,  like 
any  others  of  the  profession  in  humble 
circumstances,  doubtless  has  to  secure 
all  the  modern  conveniences  on  a small 
sum  of  money.  It  is  for  drying  paper 
or  negatives  after  varnishing ; or  the 
same  thing  may  be  used  for  a fuming 
apparatus.  He  says : — 

“ My  apparatus  is  a common  flour 
barrel  with  a sheet-iron  head  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  top  open,  and  which 
is  covered  with  a lid  about  one  inch 
thick  and  two  or  three  inches  larger 
than  the  top  of  the  barrel.  To  the 
under  lid  is  a frame  almost  as  long  as 
the  barrel ; the  paper  is  fastened  to 
this  frame,  and  then  let  down  into  the 
barrel.  The  under  side  of  the  cover  has  some  thick  cloth 
tacked  around  it,  so  that  it  serves  to  keep  the  heat  in  the 
barrel  by  packing  the  joint.  A common  coal  oil  lamp  is 
used  under  it  for  heat.” 

Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  July  14 th,  1871. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  EUROPE. 
[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Berlin,  July  19,  1871. 

Do  any  of  my  readers  desire  to  be  informed  of  a good 
remedy  for  sea  sickness?  If  so,  1 can  supply  one  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  saving  myself,  who  am  one  of  the 
worst  of  sailors,  from  much  suffering  during  some  half 
dozen  sea  voyages  lately.  Take  a dose  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  about  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  a wine  glass  of 
water,  and  this,  provided  the  stomach  is  in  good  order, 
and  the  traveller  repose  quietly  during  the  journey,  will 
create  so  soothing  an  effect  that  at  any  rate  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  afterwr  rds  he  will  be  troubled  with  no  sickness 
whatever.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  effect  was  truly  sur- 
prising, myself  and  companions,  who  had  doctored  our- 
selves, being  almost  the  only  passengers  unafflicted  by  the 
malady. 

It  is  a great  trial  to  a pedestrian,  after  roughing  it  in  the 
mountains  for  some  weeks,  to  come  all  at  once  into  a grand 
town  like  Berlin.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  linen  that  he  wears  has  been  jammed  into  a 
knapsack  for  the  last  month,  and  that  his  clothes  have 
been  upon  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  kinds  of 
earths  and  soils,  not  to  mention  bogs  and  glaciers,  it  is 
obviously  somewhat  difficult  for  him  to  present  even  a 
decent  appearance  in  the  fashionable  promenades  or  resorts 
of  entertainment.  In  my  case  the  task  was  the  harder 
from  the  fact  that  my  head-gear  had  gone  over  the  Yoring 
Foss,  and  when,  after  marching  about  in  the  wind  and  rain 
for  nearly  a week  with  but  a very  slight  protection,  I was 
successful  iu  obtaining  another  hat  in  one  of  the  little 
Norwegian  villages,  the  same,  although  emanating  from  a 
first-class  London  maker,  could  scarcely  be  deemed  either 
of  a recent  or  fashionable  mode.  However,  as  eccentric 
Englishmen  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  continental 
cities,  I was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and,  indeed,  barring 
the  circumstance  of  the  people  looking  well  after  their 
wares  when  we  entered  a shop,  and  the  concierges,  or  por- 
ters, instructing  us  to  be  careful  about  wiping  our  shoes, 
there  was  really  very  little  to  complain  < f 

I wish  somebody  would  smarten  up  B ;rlin  a little.  I 
do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Baron  H lussman,  but  if 
the  Prussians  could  give  that  gentleman  carte  blanche  for  a 
couple  of  years,  the  improvements  he  would  effect  would, 
doubtless,  be  as  significant  as  they  are  needful.  There  is 
nothing  of  importance  wanting  to  make  Berlin  really  a 
bright,  sparkling,  and  magnificent  city,  provided  money 
were  spent  a little  freely ; and  surely  Prince  Bismarck  might 
devote  a little  of  his  earnings  during  the  late  war  in  smart- 
ening up  the  capital  of  the  first  empire  of  Europe.  Of 
course,  we  know  there  are  no  end  of  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered from  the  natural  position  of  the  city,  but  paving 
with  properly  cut  stones,  renewing  the  benches  and  wood- 
work in  “ Uuter  den  Linden,”  and  clearing  away  eye- 
sores of  divers  kinds  in  the  principal  streets,  might  surely 
be  managed. 

I happened  to  be  exceedingly  fortunate  in  respect  to  a 
guide  about  the  city,  and  to  anyone  who  has  but  a limited 
period  at  his  disposal  I would  heartily  recommend  the 
mode  of  procedure  that  I adopted.  1 obtained  in  the  first 
instance  from  our  worthy  editor  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Vogel,  the  well-known  photographic  chemist,  and  this  was 
the  result.  Not  knowing  the  locality  of  my  destination,  I 
first  assumed  a central  position,  so  as  not,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  very  far  from  the  point,  and  then  made  the  necessary 
enquiries.  I was  directed  to  the  very  north  of  the  town, 
through  the  Friedrich’s  and  Oranienburger  Strassen,  and 
almost  to  the  Hamburg  Gate ; arrived  there,  I found  the 
worthy  doctor  had  removed,  and  now  had  the  benefit  of 
visiting  the  west  end  of  the  city,  the  Dorotheon  Strasse, 
the  Brandenburg  and  Potsdam  Gates,  the  Thiergarten,  See. ; 
thence  I journied  to  the  Royal  Industrial  College,  by  the 
busy  Leipsic  Street,  past  the  palaces,  the  Guildhall  (visited 
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en  route)  the  Konig’s  Strasse,  and  to  the  east  end.  So  that, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  map,  I made  a very 
comprehensive  tour  through  Berlin  in  a couple  of  hours, 
and  obtained  a good  insight  of  the  main  thoroughfares. 
The  names  of  the  principal  photographers,  as  one  passes, 
sound  quite  familiar,  and  it  appears  at  first  sight  almost 
as  if  one  has  been  here  many  times  before.  Here  is 
Milster’s  studio,  “ Unter  den  Linden here  also  is  Carl 
Suck,  Pflaum,  Stolze ; in  the  Leipziger  Strasse  is  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Loescher  and  Petsch,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  name  of  Johannes  Grasshoff  appears. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Vogel  1 was  enabled  to  visit 
the  studios  of  the  two  last  named,  and  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  notes  I made  on  that  occasion. 

But  I must  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  visit 
to  Dr.  Vogel  at  his  studio  in  the  Royal  Industrial  College. 
Although  busily  engaged  in  the  tuition  of  some  distin- 
guished amateurs,  when  I presented  myself  the  President 
of  the  old  Berlin  Society  received  me  with  much  warmth, 
and  took  considerable  pains  to  show  me  everything  of 
novelty  and  interest  that  was  to  be  seen.  The  white  Apollo 
bust,  with  its  black  drapery  and  little  cross  upon  the  nose 
wherewith  to  focus,  which  has  served  so  often  and  so  well 
for  the  doctor’s  experiments,  and  of  which  the  diagrams 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  all  photographic  journals, 
occupies  a central  position  in  the  large  and  roomy  studio, 
and  round  the  walls  are  other  models  and  appointments 
suitable  for  instruction  and  experiment.  A copying  table 
which  the  doctor  has  constructed  deserves  special  mention; 
it  is  a long  frame  on  castors,  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a carpenter’s  bench,  but  much  lighter,  at  one  end  of  it 
being  an  upright  board  supporting  the  print  to  be  repro- 
duced, and  at  the  other  the  camera.  The  copying  table  is 
moved  about  bodily  until  the  print  is  favourably  lighted 
up,  and  the  latter  is  then,  by  a kind  of  pulley  arrangement, 
approached  near  to  the  camera,  this  being  also  capable  of 
being  focussed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Thus  a double 
focussing  action  is  secured  of  an  exceedingly  practical 
character. 

Dr.  Vogel  continues  to  employ  washed  albumenized 
paper  for  printing,  using  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia 
for  the  purpose  instead  of  fuming.  Iiis  printing  pads 
consist  of  square  bags  having  a slit  on  that  side  farthest 
from  the  negative,  and  into  this  opening  the  powdered 
carbonate  is  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for 
about  twenty  pictures.  The  bag  is,  indeed,  a kind  of  sachet, 
and  the  washed  paper  that  was  being  employed  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  had  been  sensitized  as  long  ago  as  the  tenth  of 
April  previous.  For  thin  weak  negatives  this  manner  of 
copying  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 

The  manner  of  copying  tracings  recently  suggested  by 
Dr.  Vogel — namely,  by  using  the  latter  simply  as  a nega- 
tive, and  then  printing  in  the  ordinary  manner — is  really  a 
very  simple  and  clever  application  of  the  art,  and  one 
which  to  draughtsmen  and  others  is  of  great  value.  An- 
other idea,  to  do  away  with  the  pigment  backing  of  dry 
plates  by  using  a piece  of  carbon  tissue  in  place  thereof, 
which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass  surface,  and  which  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  is  also  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  by  dry  plate  photographers. 

In  his  cameras,  Dr.  Vogel  prefers  to  employ  the  Ame- 
rican dark  box,  in  which  the  slide,  instead  of  being  merely 
drawn  up  on  exposure,  is  pulled  out  altogether,  so  that 
out  of  doors  there  is  no  chance  of  the  plate  being  shaken 
from  the  wind  acting  upon  the  thin  unsupported  dia- 
phragm ; moreover,  as  the  slit  is  securely  closed  by  a 
spring,  there  would  seem  less  chance  of  any  light  enter- 
ing the  dark  slide.  The  arrangement  is  a good  one,  and 
certainly  possesses  many  advantages. 

I enjoyed  a few  minutes’  conversation  with  M.  Schwier, 
Dr.  Vogel’s  assistant.  I believe,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Strasburg  and  Paris,  where  he  had  been  rendering 
assistance  to  the  engineer  officers  in  preparing  plans  of 
those  cities,  llis  report  upon  the  application  of  photo 
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graphy  in  the  Prussian  army  will  be  published  very 
shortly,  but  it  appears  that  as  yet  the  camera  is  employed 
upon  a very  limited  scale  in  the  German  War  Department. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

BY  LIEUT.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S. 

An  Ill-used  Force  of  Nature. — In  my  own  experience  I 
find  that  the  force  called  capillary  attraction  is  “ the  best 
ill-used  ” force  with  which  I am  photographically  ac- 
quainted. Were  a little  more  attention  paid  to  this 
powerful  auxiliary,  much  saving  and  great  cleanliness 
would  result.  In  abstracting  a plate  from  the  bath,  for 
instance,  beginners  (with  a great  many  of  whom  I am  daily 
brought  into  contact)  drag  it  out  in  the  most  needless  and 
careless  manner,  and  the  consequent  draining  to  secure 
freedom  from  stains  has  to  be  reckoned  by  minutes  instead 
of  seconds.  If  the  plate  be  very  slowly  and  evenly  with- 
drawn from  the  solution,  half  a minute  to  a minute  being 
spent  in  the  operation,  the  capillary  attraction  will  suck 
away  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  film  (which 
would  have  had  to  be  charmed  away),  and  leave  that 
alone  to  be  removed  which  has  become  fastened  in  between 
the  back  and  the  dipper ; blotting  paper  will  remove  this, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  dark  slide.  There  is  another 
gain  also  to  be  noticed : it  will  happen  sometimes  that  a 
scum  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  solution.  The 
scum  yields  to  the  same  force  only,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  be 
subsequently  removed  by  a clean  strip  of  blotting  paper. 

Again,  in  sensitizing  or  albumenizing  paper  the  same 
force  may  be  called  upon  to  act.  If  the  paper  be  raised 
slowly,  it  will  be  found  that  there  will  be  no  drops  to  be 
absorbed.  In  fact,  in  all  the  wet  operations  of  printing, 
toning,  fixing,  and  washing,  this  delicate  little  force  can  be 
made  to  play  a most  important  part.  A print  gently 
withdrawn  from  the  hyposulphite  bath  is  really  better 
washed  in  an  hour  than  is  another  which  has  been  care- 
lessly and  quickly  abstracted,  and  plunged  into  the  washing 
water. 

Development  of  a Wet  Plate. — Supposing  a developer  to 
have  been  applied  properly  to  a wet  plate  (or,  indeed,  a 
dry  one  as  well),  the  general  habit  of  a novice  is,  to  let  it 
flow  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  plate,  from  side  to 
side,  or  end  to  end.  Ibis  forgotten  that  the  centre  of  the 
plate  by  this  method  has  double  the  amount  of  developer 
passingover  it  than  that  which  theedgesget.  Thedeveloper 
should  be  made  to  flow  round  and  round  to  each  corner  in 
succession  ; by  so  doing  the  development  proceeds  evenly, 
and  the  silver  is  deposited  in  pro;  er  gradations.  Let  any 
one  try  developing  a stereoscopic  picture  by  the  two 
methods,  and  the  advantage  of  the  last  plan  will  be 
apparent. 

Albumenizing  Plates. — 1 had  occasion,  some  three  months 
ago,  to  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  found  his  method 
of  albumenizing  plates  far  superior  to  any  I have  yet  seen. 
1 have  adopted  his  method  at  Chatham,  and  pronounce 
the  “ Blanchard  brush”  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  season. 
The  brush  consists  of  a strip  of  glass  some  3 inches  wide 
by  4 or  5 long.  Round  one  end  is  bound  a double  thick- 
ness of  swan’s-down  calico,  Huffy  side  out.  The  white  of 
one  egg,  shaken  up  with  40  to  50  ounces  of  water,  is  fil- 
tered, as  required,  into  a shallow  saucer.  The  calico  end 
is  dipped  into  the  liquid,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  it  is 
pressed  out  of  the  brush  against  the  sides  of  the  saucer. 
A pneumatic  holder  holds  the  plate,  and  the  moistened 
brush  is  drawn  down  the  face  of  the  piate  in  parallel  strips 
till  it  is  covered  to  within  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  the 
edges.  The  plate  is  then  reared  up  to  dry,  and  in  from 
two  to  ten  minutes  is  ready  for  coating.  Swan’s-down 
calico  is  Is.  4d.  a yard,  consequently  it  is  not  ruinous  to 
have  a new  brush  every  day. 

Blisters  caused  by  Albumen. — At  Chatham  we  use  an 
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albumen  substratum  for  all  large-sized  plates  for  the  wet 
rocess,  and  for  all  sizes  for  the  dry.  I was  puzzled  at 
rst  to  account  for  blisters  in  some  dry  plates  I had  pre- 
pared. 1 was  then  using  the  white  of  an  egg  to  20  ozs.  of 
water.  I increased  the  water  to  40  ozs.,  and  have  ceased 
to  be  troubled  with  them.  I believe  all  blisters  to  be  due 
to  imperfect  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  If  spiritsof  wine 
be  washed  over  the  albumen  surface  (of  whatever  strength 
the  albumen  be),  the  coagulation  will  be  more  complete. 

Ammonia  in  the  Fixing  Bath. — This  prevents  blistering  in 
albumenized  paper,  and  has  the  advantage  of  dissolving 
the  size  of  the  paper  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I find  that 
a couple  of  ounces  of  ammonia  added  to  2 quarts  of  fixing 
bath  is  sufficient.  Paper  which  has  been  robbed  of  its  size 
can  be  more  thoroughly  washed,  loses  none  of  its  brilliancy, 
and  is  very  easily  mounted. 

Argentometers  not  to  be  trusted. — Recently  we  were  troubled 
with  poor  weak  prints.  The  paper  was  condemned,  the 
toning  bath  abused,  and  so  on.  The  argentometer  gave 
us  a strength  of  50  grains  of  silver  to  1 ounce.  I took  an 
ounce  of  the  bath,  precipitated  it  as  chloride,  washed  and 
dried  the  precipitate,  and  found  the  real  strength  of  the 
silver  to  be  only  26  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  prints  was  apparent  at  once. 

o 

NOTE  ON  THE  RETOUCHING  AND  ETCHING  OF 
* NEGATIVES. 

BY  R.  EICH.* 

Thf.  great  perfection  required  now-a-days  in  the  retouching 
of  negatives,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
enamel  pictures,  where  no  finishing  of  the  positives  takes 
place,  lias  rendered  it  desirable  that  the  colour  of  the  nega- 
tive should  be  closely  imitated,  and  that  the  retouching 
should  be  as  permanent  as  possible. 

Many  bewail  the  circumstance  that  it  is  impossible  to 
retouch  always  equally  well  upon  one  and  the  same  varnish, 
even  when  the  latter  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, and  for  this  reason  I have  thought  that  the  publica- 
tion of  some  points  of  progress  and  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  this  branch  of  the  art,  to  which  I have  given 
attention,  might  be  welcome.  In  order  to  render  a smooth 
porcelain  surface  capable  of  being  worked  upon  with  a 
pencil,  the  porcelain  painter  proceeds  in  a very  simple 
manner  : he  covers  it  with  thickened  oil  of  turpentine  to 
which  a few  drops  of  the  ordinary  oil  are  added,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  copiava  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  subse- 
quently removing  the  superfluous  liquid  by  means  of  a silk 
duster  or  rag ; in  this  way  only  a trace  of  the  oil  remains, 
which  is  sufficient  to  afford  a tooth  for  the  pencil,  and  which, 
moreover,  very  soon  dries. 

The  thickened  oil  of  turpentine  to  which  I have  alluded 
is  easily  prepared  by  placing  a little  of  the  oil  in  a saucer, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  open  air  for  a few  weeks. 

In  this  manner  I can  work  upon  all  varnished  surfaces 
equally  well,  and  am  not  tied  down  to  any  particular 
method  of  preparing  the  negative,  the  coating  of  oil  allowing 
the  man:pulat'on  of  the  pencil  to  be  carried  on  with  such 
certainty  and  delicacy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
In  order  not  to  be  limited  to  the  use  of  so't  pencils,  but  to 
be  able  to  use  hard  leads  when  desirable,  I add  to  the 
retouching  varnish  half  the  quantity  of  shellac  varnish,  and 
coat  the  well  heated  plate  therewith  ; after  cooling,  the 
portions  of  the  negative  to  be  retouched  are  coated  with  the 
finger  with  the  thickened  oil,  and  rubbed  as  above  described, 
and  then  Faber’s  pencils  3,  4,  and  5,  may  all  be  used  for 
remedying  defects  on  the  plate. 

B'  fore  varnishing,  there  are  many  improvements  whi:h 
may  easily  be  made  in  the  picture,  as,  for  instance,  the  con- 
centration of  the  high  lights  and  the  strengthening  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye,  correcting  exaggerated  light  upon  the  hands, 
hair,  &c.  An  ordinary  sewing  needle,  held  for  convenience 
• Licht. 


sake  in  a wooden  holder,  will  be  found  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  work.  The  unvarnished  plate  is  placed  upon  the 
retouching  stand,  the  hand  upon  the  mahlstick,  and  the 
silver  precipitate  then  carefully  erased. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  cabinet  and  other  larger  sized  pictures, 
it  is  desired  to  render  the  foreground  more  vigorous  and  de- 
fined, it  is  well  to  adoptthe  plan  followed  by  Riedel.  The  un- 
varnished negative  is  coated  with  oil  of  turpentine  to 
which  some  tallow  (dissolved  by  heat)  has  been  added,  as 
likewise  a few  drops  of  dammar  varnish  ; the  collodion  film 
may  then  be  scraped  in  lines  by  means  of  a needle  point, 
or  in  the  finer  parts — such  as  in  grass,  foliage,  &c. — a stumpy 
bristle  brush,  or  a pointed  wood  splinter,  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose ; the  latter  removes  the  pyrogallic  silver  pre- 
cipitate, but  does  not  damage  the  collodion  skin. 

When  the  retouching  is  finished,  the  plate  is  coated 
with  French  oil  of  turpentine,  to  free  it  from  any 
trace  of  grease,  and  is  then  warmed  and  varnished. 
Rabending,  of  Vienna,  used  to  retouch  some  time  ago  very 
successfully  with  pyrogallic  silver  precipitate.  This  method 
I have  also  practised  for  some  time,  but  now  proceed  in  a 
simpler  manner,  using  for  the  purpose  of  retouching  graphite 
obtained  by  rubbing  a black  lead  pencil  upon  a ground 
glass  surface  ; this  powder  is  used  with  French  oil  of  tur- 
pentine to  which  a few  drops  of  oil  of  lavender  have  been 
added  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  liquid.  Applied  with 
a brush  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  colour  of  the  negative 
is  closely  imitated. 

Transparent  spots  may  be  easily  removed  if  the  pencil 
point  is  dipped  into  thickened  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the 
plate  then  manipulated. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  I should  mention 
that  it  has  never  been  my  motive  to  prepare  negatives 
specially  suited  to  retouching,  but  by  means  of  soft  thin 
negatives  to  render  retouching  with  the  pencil  more  easy. 
Recently  I have  been  enabled  to  reduce  negative  retouching 
to  a minimum,  and  intend  very  shortly  to  say  a few  words 
regarding  the  matter. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE  DURABLE  SENSITIVE  ALBU- 
MENIZED PAPER  WITHOUT  WASHING  OR 
FUMING. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  h.  G.  KLEFFFL.* 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society, 
the  President,  in  my  absence,  exhibited  a specimen  of 
silvered  albumenized  paper,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
explained  at  the  time ; it  is  necessary  for  me,  therefore, 
merely  to  communicate  the  method  by  which  the  paper 
was  prepared,  the  process  of  sensitizing  being  one  recently 
devised  by  a business  friend  of  mine. 

In  six  ounces  of  distilled  water  is  dissolved  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (free  from  acid),  and  in  another  similar 
quantity  of  water  one  ounce  of  chemically  pure  citric 
acid.  When  both  compounds  are  completely  dissolved  in 
their  respective  liquids,  the  latter  is  poured  into  the 
former,  the  combined  solution  being  well  shaken,  and  sub- 
sequently filtered.  Finally,  one  ounce  of  alcohol  is  added. 

According  to  my  experience  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  the 
paper  is  allowed  to  float  upon  the  liquid  for  the  space  of 
a minute,  or,  at  any  rate,  until  it  swims  evenly  upon  the 
surface  in  all  parts.  Coagulated  paper  presents  more 
brilliancy,  when  printed  and  finished,  than  that  which  is 
not  coagulated. 

Upon  the  purity  of  the  citric  acid  depends  the  clearness 
of  the  bath,  for  'if  the  acid  is  at  all  impure,  a greyish 
precipitate  is  formed — probably  citrate  of  silver.  At  the 
same  time  1 have  found  that  if  this  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  the  results  obtained  arc  still  of  a favourable  character. 
The  bath  will  remain  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  even 
after  considerable  use. 

The  durability  of  the  sensitive  albnmenized  paper  pro- 
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duced  in  this  manner  appears  to  be  quite  unlimited,  for 
some  sheets  of  the  material  which  were  prepared  by  me 
some  nine  months  back  are  as  white  and  fresh  now  as 
when  first  sensitized. 

The  advantages  entailed  by  the  employment  of  the 
citrate  silver  bath  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  besides  the 
convenience  of  always  having  sensitive  paper  ready  at 
hand,  there  is  obviously  less  chance  of  loss  from  the  paper 
becoming  yellow  and  useless  during  a lengthened  period 
of  unfavourable  weather. 


THE  ASPHALTE  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPIIIC 
PROCESS. 

* BY  LUDWIG  SCIIRANK.* 

All  photographic  processes  capable  of  yielding  half-tones 
have,  curiously  enough,  been  hitherto  kept  profound 
secrets,  and  although  it  may  be  out  of  our  power  to  lift 
entirely  ttie  veil  which  hides  them  from  public  view,  still 
we  hope  in  the  present  article  to  render  many  of  the  prac- 
tical details  clearer  and  more  intelligible  to  our  readers. 
Photo-lithography  eclipses  Alberttype  in  the  rate  and 
number  of  impressions  capable  of  being  produced,  but  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  the  Albert  pictures  are,  as  we  know, 
far  superior;  each  process,  however,  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  its  special  sphere  of  action. 

Photo-lithographic  process  s are  of  two  kinds,  being  based 
respectively  upon  the  use  of  asphalte  and  chromium  salts, 
and  as  far  as  the  reproduction  of  linen  designs  is  concerned 
the  methods  are,  indeed,  exceedingly  well  known.  One 
fact,  however,  in  regard  to  the  solar  action  upon  the 
asphalte  film  has,  I believe,  never  been  published,  a phe- 
nomenon recently  discovered  by  M.  Carl  Bayer,  of  Warschau, 
when  engaged  in  the  manipulations  of  photo-lithography. 
It  is  to  the  efttet  that  when  the  asphalte  is  covered  witli  a 
transparent  varnish,  or  protective  coating,  which  shuts  out 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  without  shielding  the  light, 
no  transformation  of  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  takes 
place.  From  this  we  may  judge  that  the  change  brought 
about  upon  the  aspnalte  by  the  action  of  light  is  truly  an 
oxidation,  or  ozauization  of  the  asphalte,  and  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  asphalte,  in  the  first  instance,  more  sensitive, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  submit  the  same,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  action  ol  some  de-oxidizing  agent. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  phenomena  itself  is  the 
method  by  which  it  was  discovered.  As  my  readers  are 
aware,  the  method  of  employing  the  asphalte  upon  a stone 
or  zinc  plate  is  to  dissolve  the  vitreous  material  in  chloro- 
form, and  coat  therewith,  in  the  dark,  the  surface  to  be 
sensitized,  the  same  being  subsequently  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  under  a negative.  As  in  but  very  few 
circumstances  it  happens  that  the  glass  negative  will  be 
closely  in  contact  with  a stone  or  metal  plate,  it  was  sought 
to  remove  the  collodion  film  from  the  glass,  two  methods 
being  principally  used  for  that  purpose.  Either  the  nega 
tive  was  coated  with  a solution  ot  purified  gutta-percha  dis- 
solved in  chloroform,  and  subsequently  with  gelatine,  the 
film  when  dry  then  being  separated  from  the  glass,  or  the 
method  of  Julius  Leth  was  employed,  which  consisted  in 
applying  to  the  plate  castor  oil  collodion  a Ter  a solution  of 
gutta-pe  cha  had  been  poured  on,  and  placing  the  plate 
afterwards  in  a water  bath,  when  the  negative  film  quits  the 
glass  surface  of  its  own  accord.  A negative  image  of  this 
kind  may  be  placed  very  evenly  upon  a stoue  or  metal 
block,  and,  indeed,  without  some  care  is  exercised,  their 
removal  is  subsequently  a matter  of  some  difficulty.  To 
prevent  this  adhesion  and  render  the  films  capable  of 
removal  by  means  ol  water,  the  asphalte  suriwee  was  covered 
by  M.  Bayer  with  a solution  of  gum  belore  being  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  but  after  the  exposure  had  taken  place 
it  was  found,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  operator,  that  no 
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chemical  action  whatever  had  taken  place  upon  the  asphalte, 
which  was  still  entirely  soluble. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  the  behaviour 
of  asphalte  in  this  direction  is  its  increased  sensitiveness  at 
a high  temperature,  the  greater  the  heat  the  more  sensitive 
being  the  film.* 

For  photo-lithographic  purposes  it  is  customary  to  select 
an  asphalte  possessing  a slid  I -like  fracture,  although  there 
is  no  actually  reliable  test  for  the  fitness  of  a substance 
beyond  its  practical  trial  from  time  to  time  ; this  is  best 
done  by  coating  a glass  plate  with  a solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  chloroform,  and  printing  some  linear  design 
thereon,  which  is  afterwards  developed  by  petroleum  or 
turpentine  oil. 

The  advantage  of  asphalte  pictures  over  those  produced 
by  a transfer  process  consists  in  the  sharpness  and  clearness 
of  the  lines  ; the  latter,  when  produced  by  transferring, 
being  frequently  rough  and  jagged.  A prepared  stone, 
after  being  priuted  and  clearly  developed,  is  etched  with 
gum  and  nitric  acid,  so  that  portions  of  the  stone  which 
have  been  laid  bare  by  development  are  thus  prevented 
from  attracting  and  absorbing  the  fatty  ink  when  the  roller 
is  passed  over  the  image,  and  thus  a print  of  only  the 
sharply  defined  asphalte  design  Is  reproduced  when  prested 
in  contact  with  paper. 

In  the  operation  of  printing  it  is  immaterial  if  the 
asphalte  image  subsequently  becomes  damaged,  as  every 
part  of  the  stone  which  was  in  the  first  instance  sheltered 
from  the  action  of  the  etching  liquid  attracts  the  fatty  ink 
from  the  roller  quite  as  readily  as  the  asphalte  itself.  In 
fact,  if  the  whole  of  the  asphalte  design  were  removed  by 
means  of  benzole,  the  printing  might  be  continued  with 
equal  success. 

To  this  point — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  reproduction  of 
linear  designs — the  application  of  asphalte  is  well  known, 
as  also  the  use  of  bichromates  in  the  same  direction  ; but 
all  methods  to  obtaiu  half  tones  by  similar  ways  of  manipu- 
lation have,  as  we  said  before,  been  kept  secret  by  their 
elaborators.  Among  other  processes  may  be  mentioned 
that  ol  Marie  of  Paris,  who  competed  for  the  Ducde  Luyue's 
prize,  but  was  unsuccessful  by  reason  of  his  omitting  to 
send  proof  pictures  of  the  method. 

The  reason  for  keeping  a process  of  this  kind  secret  is 
undoubtedly  a good  one.  A casual  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  asphalte  image  shows  at  once  that  its  middle 
tones  when  developed  upon  a stone  surface  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  vigorous  portions  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  consist  of  a thicker  coating  of  asphalte,  while  films  of 
a thinner  nature  constitute  the  gradations  of  tone.  The 
thin  layers  of  asphalte,  however,  attract  the  fatty  ink  in 
identically  the  same  proportion  as  the  thicker  paits  of  the 
film,  and,  therefore,  all  gradations  disappear  in  the  printed 
copy.  Moieover,  all  photo-lithographs  by  the  asphalte  pro- 
cess show  in  the  half  tones  a certain  riue  grain,  which  is  by 
no  means  inherent  to  the  photograph  itself;  the  reason  of 
this  grain  it  is  difficult  to  guess,  but  we  may  mention  that 
those  well  initiated  in  photo-lithographic  processes  have 
recourse  usually  to  a middle  operation,  known  .as  op»ning 
the  film.  In  the  reproduction  of  linear  designs  a polished 
surface  is  always  used,  while  for  half  tone  pictures  grained 
stones  must  be  employed.  The  opening  of  the  film  consists 
in  the  operation  of  breaking  or  rubbing  down  the  asphalte 
surface  forming  the  picture,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  stone 
is  laid  bare,  and  is  thus  acted  upon  by  the  etching  liquid 
when  this  comes  to  be  applied.  Where  the  print  is  very 
vigorous,  and  the  asphalte  film,  therefore,  very  thick,  but 
few  points  of  the  grained  stone  surface  break  through  ; but 
in  the  thinner  portious  of  the  image  they  appear  in  greater 


* It  may  also  be  remarked  that  red  rays  seem  to  exert  partic  dar  action 
upon  the  asphalte  picture.  In  the  same  nay  as  blue  rays  »r  known  to 
act  most  energetically  upon  iodide  and  chloride  of  silver,  so  asphalte  aud 
other  analogous  substances  which  undergo  a kind  of  oxidation  are  found 
to  be  most  affected  by  led  rays.  For  this  reason  red  negatives  have  been 
experimented  with  for  printing  purposes,  but,  unfortunately,  without,  as 
yet,  any  definite  results. 
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number.  All  of  them,  after  being  attacked  by  the  acid  and 
gum  etching,  refuse  to  take  up  the  fatty  ink,  and  in  this 
manner  light  or  dark  tones  are  obtained  in  rolling  up  the 
design. 

This  opening  of  the  grain  must,  of  course,  be  performed 
with  exceeding  care,  either  by  means  of  moist  sand,  such 
as  has  been  used  for  grainiug  the  stone  in  the  first  instance, 
or  with  pumice  stone  or  cuttle-fish  powder  ; and  it  is  from 
the  fact,  possibly,  that  the  success  of  the  results  depends  so 
much  upon  the  individual  skill  of  the  operator  that  asphalte 
photographers  have  been  disinclined  to  publish  any  details 
of  their  mode  of  working.  The  results  are  naturally  some- 
times monotonous  and  sometimes  exceedingly  hard,  aud  are, 
indeed,  as  a rule,  the  less  perfect  according  as  the  stone  is  the 
more  finely  grained.  The  depth  or  degree  to  which  the  asphalte 
film  is  rendered  insoluble  from  thesurface  is,  of  course,  governed 
by  the  nature  of  the  negative  employed,  for  according  toils 
density  or  transparency  the  action  of  insolubility  sinks  more 
or  less  into  the  film.  Where  the  negative  is  perfectly  clear 
the  film  b comes  insoluble  down  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
stone,  while  in  other  places  where  the  negative  is  somewhat 
opaque  the  action  only  penetrates  half  way,  or  less  even, 
through  the  asphalte.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  asphalte 
impedes  in  no  trifling  degree  the  action  of  the  light. 

The  results  of  this  unequal  isolation  of  the  film  are  shown 
upon  the  development  of  the  picture  by  means  of  petroleum 
and  turpentine  oil.  At  first  the  unchanged  portions  are 
wholly  dissolved  away,  and  then  the  picture  partially 
appears  with  all  its  half  tones  ; sometimes  these  latter  are 
also  washed  away,  and  the  vigorous  parts  of  the  image  only 
remain  behind,  such  as  have  been  rendered  insoluble  and 
adherent  to  the  stone,  a state  of  things  likely  to  happen 
when  thick  films  of  asphalte  and  finely  grained  stones  are 
employed. 

if,  to  prevent  such  a misfortune,  the  sensitive  film  is  used 
in  a very  thin  layer  upon  the  stone,  the  contrary  result 
frequently  arises.  The  half  tones  of  the  negative  allow  suf- 
ficient light  to  pass  to  harden  the  film  up  to  the  stone 
itself,  and  on  development  the  slight  difference  between  the 
mezzotints  and  the  lull  tones  is  such  as  to  yield  prints  of  a 
flat  monotone  character,  which  the  operator  strives  to  im- 
prove by  subsequent  retouching  upon  the  stone  with  litho- 
graphic chalk. 

The  possibility  of  being  able  to  produce  according  to 
desire  lithographs  either  of  a flat  monotone  character,  or  so 
vigorous  that  only  the  darker  portions  thereof  are  brought 
out,  has  led  to  the  employment  or  application  of  photo- 
lithography in  the  same  manner  as  chromo-lithography, 
where  several  colours  are  printed  upon  one  another.  For 
instance,  the  soft  flat  asphalte  image  containing  every 
detail  is,  in  the  first  instance,  printed  off  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a picture,  and  the  sheet  is  then  further  impressed 
from  a more  vigorous  stone,  which  imparts  increased  depth 
to  the  print,  two,  or  any  further  number  of  printing  opera- 
tions, being  performed  to  produce  a finished  picture.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  photo  lithographs  of  Marie  of 
Paris,  the  production  of  which  has  often  excited  the  curiosi  y 
of  photographers,  were  produced,  the  firm  in  question  being 
very  celebrated  for  the  precision  and  skill  manifested  in  the 
production  of  their  chromo-lithographs.  Nevertheless,  the 
results  thus  produced  are,  as  regards  delicacy,  very  far 
behind  silver  prints,  and  are,  therefore,  only  fit  for  use  in 
special  instances. 

The  difficulty  of  developing  plates  of  this  narure,  by 
reason  of  the  solvent  undermining  and  washing  away  the 
asphalte  in  the  half  tones,  to  which  1 have  above  alluded, 
formed  once  the  subject  of  a conversation  between  the 
principal  of  a photo  lithographic  establishment  and  mys  11 
during  a recent  journey  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

“ The  development — or,  in  other  words,  the  dissolution  — 
of  such  portions  of  the  film  not  acted  upon  by  light,” 
said  this  gentleman,  “ begins  at  the  upper  surface  of  the 
asphalte  coating,  and  the  action,  on  continuing,  under- 
washes the  half  tones.  For  this  reason  it  was  that  I soon 


abandoned  the  fine  grain  stones.  One  may  liken  the 
circumstance  to  the  tops  of  sharply  pointed  mountains, 
around  which  clouds  will  hover,  while  below  in  the  valleys 
a clear  atmosphere  is  found.” 

Whether  it  is  possible  subsequently,  by  means  of  heat,  to 
render  the  loose  coating  adherent  to  the  stone,  or  whether 
the  film  can  be  submitted  to  any  other  reaction  during  the 
process  of  warming,  my  acquaintance  did  not  inform  me. 

About  three  years  ago  I came  into  possession  of  some 
half-tone  photo-lithographs  which  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  by  a process  of  a totally  different  nature  to  those 
hitherto  known,  and  which,  according  to  certain  rumours 
that  had  got  about,  were  not  obtained  by  an  asphalte  pro- 
cess, but  by  means  of  some  transferring  method.  While 
the  ordinary  asphalte  pictures  were  to  be  recognized  by 
means  of  a ceitain  uniformity  of  grain  partaking  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  these  productions  showed  a most  extra- 
ordinary gradation  of  tone.  When  examined  by  means  of  a 
magnifier  this  grain  appeared  similar  to  that  seen  in  an 
ordinary  chalk  drawing  upon  stone.  That  it  was  not  here 
a question  of  the  old  bichromate  transfer  process,  every  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  could  at  once  testify  ; but 
evidence  seemed  to  show  that  in  this  instance  the  process 
rested  upon  the  hygroscopic  qualities  of  a compound  film 
of  chromate,  sugar,  and  gum,  such  as  is  used  in  enamel 
photography,  and  which  had  served  for  the  production  of  a 
transfer  image. 

Pictures  obtained  by  means  of  a hygroscopic  film,  upon 
which  enamel  powders  are  dusted  to  form  the  tonee  and  half- 
tones, equal  in  delicacy  prints  upon  albumenized  paper, 
and  if  the  pigments  are  mixed  with  a finely  powdered  resin 
(sandrac,  for  instance)  in  such  a way  that  in  an  ordinary 
temperature  the  same  does  not  become  stickly  and  caked 
together,  the  manipulations  of  photo-lithography  should  not, 
indeed,  present  any  difficulty.  The  developed  pigment  pic- 
ture may  be  coated  with  collodion,  dissolved  off  from  its 
basis  under  water,  transferred  to  paper,  and  dried  without 
suffering  the  slightest  injury.  If  this  paper  image  is  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a stone,  heated  to  a somewhat  warm 
temperature,  and  then  pressed  gently  with  a heated  iron, 
the  resin  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  stone,  and  will  thus 
absorb  ink  from  the  roller  when  the  stone  is  subsequently 
inked  up  ; the  portions  of  the  surface  not  touched  by  the 
resin  are  treated  with  gum  and  nitric  acid,  and  thus 
rendered  capable  of  repelling  the  fatty  ink. 

This  process  is,  it  is  true,  saddled  with  the  inconveni- 
ence that  the  chromo-gum  compound  must  be  exposed  to 
light  under  a positive  cliche,  but  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
film  is  much  greater  than  that  of  asphalte,  and,  moreover, 
the  presence  of  much  half-ti  ue  in  a picture  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  manipulating  ; in  the  asphalte  pro- 
cess, ou  the  other  hand,  much  subsequent  retouching  is 
necessary  to  elaborate  the  mezzotints.  The  melting  of  the 
resin  particles  by  using  too  high  a temperature  may  possibly 
be  feared  during  the  transfer  of  the  image ; but  one 
possesses  certain  corrections  against  such  a casualty  in  the 
admixture  of  earth  pigments  with  the  developing  powder, 
and  in  graining  the  stone  to  a moderate  degree. 


A LITTLE  TALK  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  JOHN  L CHIOS.* 

Some  time  since  I wat  kindly  invited  to  contribute  an 
article  in  relation  to  ray  views  on  the  present  practices  of 
our  profession.  The  assembling  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  week  has  brought  me  into  personal  contact  with  so 
many  of  my  co-workers,  that  I have  lost  all  hesitation  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  feel  that  in  having  some  familiar 
chat  with  them  I shall  not  expose  myself  to  very  severe 
censure,  even  though  my  ideas  may  somewhat  conflict  with 
their  own.  With  our  customers  we  have  almost  a stereo- 
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typed  conversation.  We  comment  upon  the  weather,  the 
heat  or  the  cold,  and  then  gradually  but  surely  fall  into  a 
dissertation  upon  the  wonders  of  our  art — its  rapid  growth, 
and  the  gigantic  strides  that  have  been  made  in  its  im- 
provement. Now,  as  a foundation  for  other  remarks,  I am 
about  to  be  heretical  enough  to  maintain  that  photography, 
literally  speaking,  has  advanced  but  very  little  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  There  are  hundreds  of  men,  daily 
working,  who  were  at  that  time  fully  as  able  to  make  a 
negative  as  clean  and  as  perfect  in  photographic  qualities 
as  those  that  they  now  produce.  They  use  the  same  formulae, 
and  their  manipulations  are  now  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  of  years  ago.  Before  I further  condemn  myself,  I 
must  join  with  you  in  admiration  of  the  modern  productions, 
and  admit  their  vast  superiority.  With  the  same  chemicals, 
the  same  methods  of  working,  and  the  same  controlling 
hands  and  brain-power,  we  have  results  that  are  vastly 
different.  The  improvement  consists  in  our  having  added 
to  the  inventory  of  our  necessities  a controlling  medium — 
an  art  element.  It  is  no  longer  our  only  desire  to  produce 
a photograph  that  will  be  faultless  in  its  freedom  from  stains 
or  blemishes,  that  will  be  sharp  and  perfect  in  detail,  and 
that  will  most  certainly  be  a likeness  of  that  which  is  repre- 
sented; we  must  now  create  pictures  that  can  be  hung 
side  by  side  with  the  works  of  the  painter,  and  that  will 
not  only  show  excellence  in  their  execution,  but  also  thought 
in  their  production.  One  after  the  other  there  are  gradually 
springing  from  our  midst  masters,  who  are  swelling  the 
front  ranks  of  our  army,  and  whose  eflorts  are  receiving  the 
admiration  of  the  most  cultivated  tastes.  Ask  these  men  for 
their  formulae  : with  one  accord  they  will  assure  you  of  their 
having  no  secrets — their  processes  are  astonishingly  alike, 
and  are  those  publicly  published,  and  probably  used,  though 
in  a different  way,  by  the  most  inferior  workmen  amongst  us. 

In  this  country,  particularly,  we  have  fallen  into  a great 
error.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  photograph 
factories,  and  we  have  only  too  well  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
People  come  to  our  places  generally  in  a hurry;  to  accom- 
modate them  we  also  use  haste.  The  negative  having  been 
made,  is  given  to  the  printer,  almost  invariably  a man  who 
has  never  seen  the  subject.  The  prints,  when  completed, 
are  assorted  with  all  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  photo- 
graph that  has  been  paid  for,  and  they  are  then  mounted 
upon  cards  whose  uniformity  of  design  has  but  lately  been 
infringed  upon.  The  principle  involved  in  all  this  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  The  same  man  that  receives  and  poses  his 
sitter  should  be  the  one  to  conduct  all  future  operations. 
The  position  may  be  graceful,  the  expression  desirable,  the 
accessories  well  placed,  the  negative  be  perfect  in  its 
qualities,  and  yet  the  result  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
artist  if  he  stops  here  and  entrusts  all  else  to  other  hands, 
without  supervision  on  his  own  part. 

The  next  operation  in  order  will  be  the  retouching  of  the 
plate.  It  is  difficult  for  the  poser  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
another  exactly  the  effect  he  desires  to  be  produced.  Hence, 
the  utmost  eflorts  of  the  negative  retoucher  are  usually  con- 
fined to  the  smoothing  of  a face  or  hand.  There  is  no 
branch  of  our  art  more  abused.  The  skill  and  patience  that 
areexhausted  upon  the  production  of  askineftect,  unnaturally 
perfect,  is  no  better  directed  than  are  the  energies  of  the 
Chinamen  who  spend  months  of  labour  in  carving  upon  a 
useless  trinket. 

In  retouching  negatives,  too  much  labour  is  spent  upon 
the  face,  and  not  enough  upon  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Every  mole,  freckle,  mark,  or  wrinkle  is  scrupulously 
removed,  until  expression  and  individuality  arc  almost  as 
equally  destroyed.  Practice  and  ingenuity  will  teach  the 
retoucher  how  to  lighten  a shadow,  to  improve  a middle 
tint,  to  crisp  up  a telling  light,  or  to  destroy  the  monotony 
of  a flat  background.  Effoits  in  this  direction  are  more  to 
be  commended  than  when  they  are  confined  alone  to  the 
perfection  of  heads,  that  when  finished  seem  suitable  for 
models  to  the  manufacturer  of  waxen  figure-heads  for  hair- 
dressers’ display-windows. 


I would  also  advocate  more  attention  to  our  printing 
departments.  Printers  are  popularly  considered  as  holding 
second-class  positions  in  our  profession.  An  artistic  printer 
is  as  desirable  a man  as  an  accomplished  operator.  With 
skill,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his 
business,  he  can  correct  many  a fault  that  has  occurred  in 
the  skylight  or  dark  room.  This  branch  has  been  made 
entirely  too  mechanical.  The  mau  who  can  produce  a good 
tone,  and  a smooth,  brilliant  print,  has  not,  by  any  means, 
acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  he  is  capable  of  making 
useful  in  his  vocation.  In  the  printing-room  all  tempera- 
ments, ages,  and  peculiarities  are  too  often  tieated  alike. 
Each  negative  is  not  sufficiently  studied.  The  most  meri- 
torious woikraan  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  the  one  who 
can  the  soonest  fill  up  a washing-tank. 

I am  truly  glad  to  see  that  so  much  interest  is  now  being 
taken  in  the  tasteful  mounting  of  photographs.  Beautiful 
designs  are  constantly  being  adopted  by  leading  houses,  and 
the  day  seems  to  have  approached  when  a stranger,  looking 
over  a collection,  could  dispel  from  his  mind  the  idea  that 
we  all  belonged  to  some  grand  co-operative  firm,  having 
for  its  one  grand  motive  tasteless  uniformity.  We  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  the  advantages  that  the  Association 
seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  us.  Independent  of  the 
ftaternal  feeling  that  fiiendly  intercourse  has  produced,  we 
have  all  unconsciously  become  great  gainers,  in  point  of 
knowledge,  by  having  had  the  opportunity  of  pleasantly 
criticising  each  other's  faults,  and  studying  their  merits. 
I can  now  but  hope  that  our  improvement  may  be  constant, 
and  that  artistic  excellence  may  be  the  goal  for  which  we 
must  strive,  and  that,  to  reach  which,  we  must  use  our 
utmost  endeavours. 


Corrcspcwtinta. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  CHILDREN. 

Sir,— Considering  the  claims  put  forward  by  photographers 
to  be  considered  artists,  it  must  have  struck  anyone  who  is  a 
regular  reader  of  tne  News  how  lamentably  deficient  the 
majority  of  photographers  are  in  the  most  pleasing  of  all  art 
studies  : the  delineation  of  children.  Every  now  and  then  we 
have  a column  or  two  of  abuse  of  the  dear  little  creatures,  from 
men  who  evidently  havo  not  the  tact  and  ability  requisite  for 
successful  juvenile  portraiture;  and  after  having  exhausted  all 
the  vocabulary  of  their  abuse  in  such  epithets  as  “ imps,”  and 
describing  them  as  resembling  lumps  of  “ putty,”  “ cobblers,” 
or  anything  the  rovorse  of  “ pretty,”  which  is  their  proper 
characteristic,  and  so  having  demonstrated  to  a certainty  their 
utter  inability  for  the  task,  and  their  entire  ignorance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  work,  at  once  proceed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  guidaneo  of  other  photographers.  Can  we  wonder  that 
the  claim  of  being  an  artist  should  be  denied  to  the  man  who 
could  be  barbarous  enough  to  suggest  that  babies  should  be 
held  “upside  down”  to  keep  them  steady?  Yet  that  is  actually 
tho  advice  of  a correspondent  of  the  News  of  July  21st,  who 
sets  down  a series  of  rules  (in  a most  dogmatic  mauner),  tho 
following  out  of  which  would  most  certainly  result  in  the 
bauishrnent  of  iufaut  portraituro  from  amongst  the  beauties  of 
photography.  “ Do  not  let  tho  infant  have  any  food  for  some 
time  previous  to  sitting.”  Now,  sir,  I will  defy  any  photo- 
grapher to  make  anything  like  a satisfactory  portrait  of  a 
hungry  child  ; such  a baby  would  sure  to  be  peevish  and  irrit- 
able, and  altogether  in  an  unfit  condition  to  be  photographed. 
In  teed,  1 have  known  many  instances  of  babies  who  positively 
could  not  be  taken  till  after  they  had  had  tho  breast.  Then  lie 
tells  you  to  bo  sure  to  lot  tho  child  go  to  sleep,  forgetting  that 
tho  mothers  will  very  rarely  have  the  portrait  of  the  sleeping 
child  ; ami  talks  of  turning  out  the  mother  and  nurse,  and  a 
lot  of  similar  nonsense,  proving  that  he  is  one  of  the  “in- 
capables,”  in  that  branch  at  least,  and,  therefore,  altogether 
unfit  to  advise  others  on  tho  subject. 

A short  time  ago  we  had  tho  report  of  a paper  read  beforo 
the  Oldham  Photographic  Association  by  (I  think)  Mr.  Adair. 
That  gentleman  at  the  outset  told  his  audienco  that  he  had 
children  of  his  own,  and  was  a lover  of  children,  and  then 
; straightway  roads  a long  paper  to  bIiow  how  utterly  he  had 
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failed  in  Lis  mission  as  a juvenile  portraitist.  New,  some 
people  have  odd  ways  of  showing  their  love,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Oldham  gentleman  is  one  of  those  who  adopt  the  method  sug- 
gested by  Solomon,  in  tho  advice,  “He  who  spares  the  rod 
spoils  the  child.”  If  so.  no  wonder  at  his  want  of  success  ; for 
however  wise  the  proverb,  it  was  not  intended  for  photographers. 
Had  the  Oldham  gentlemau  let  the  children  see  half  the  love 
lie  professed,  depend  on  it  they  would  quickly  and  intuitively 
have  responded  to  it,  and  he  would  then  have  Baved  his  hearers 
tho  infliction  of  a detail  of  his  disappointments. 

I only  remember  one  writer  on  tho  subject  who  had  a good 
word  for  the  little  creatures,  and  that  was  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
said  that  he  never  allowed  children  to  come  into  his  studio 
without  giving  a good  (photograpl  ic)  account  of  themselves. 
That  expression  is  one  proof,  if  such  were  needed,  that  he  is  a 
true  artist  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  his  works.  That  infant 
photography  is  not  so  utterly  hopeless  as  those  writers  would 
make  us  believe,  is  to  bG  found  in  the  fact  that  such  an  artistic 
hand  as  the  latter  gentleman  should  make  a speciality  of  it. 
Again,  who  has  seen  Mr.  Scaife’s  baby  photographs  without 
being  delighted  with  them  ? 

For  my  own  part  I see  no  such  difficulties  in  the  way  as  they 
have  represented.  There  is  no  “lion  in  the  path  ” other  than 
th  dr  own  want  of  skill,  and,  most  probably,  their  want  of  tem- 
per ; for  depend  on  it,  if  you  once  lose  your  temper  with  them, 
it  is  all  over  with  your  chance  that  day,  at  least,  and  very  pro- 
bably altogether. 

I do  not  profess  to  be  much  of  an  artist,  I may  not  be  over 
amiable,  and  am,  moreover,  an  old  bachelor,  yet  I love  the  dear 
little  creatures  (perhaps  the  more  because  I have  none  of  my 
own),  and  I find  that  they  quickly  respond  to  my  overtures, 
and,  in  consequence,  though  I do  not  pretend  that  I am  always 
as  successful  as  the  two  last-named  gentlemen,  yet  it  is  very 
rarely  that  I do  not  succeed  in  producing  at  least  a passable 
portrait  of  the  child,  and  sometimes  I get  as  good  portraits  of 
them  as  can  be  desired. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  rules  for  others’  guidance, 
as  I leel  how  utterly  useless  any  such  must  be,  every  different 
child  requiring  different  treatment.  The  most  difficult  I find 
is  not  the  mere  baby,  but  children  of  two  and  a-half  to  four 
years  old  ; at  that  age  they  have  a will  of  their  own,  and  must  be 
induced  to  believe  that  ail  they  do  is  of  their  own  free  will ; 
they  require  tact  as  well  as  kindness ; one  is  quiet  and  gentle, 
another  is  altogether  the  reverse,  and  all  require  that  you 
should  enter  into  their  humour,  so  that  they  may  be  interested 
in  what  you  do  or  say  to  them. 

There  are,  however,  a few  things  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  overlooked  by  those  unsuccessful 
gentlemen,  otherwise  I should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mention  them.  However,  it  may  help  them,  perhaps, 
so  I will  just  remark  that  you  must  have  good  collodion,  the 
nitrate  bath  in  good  order,  clean  glass  (otherwise  you  cannot 
make  quick  work),  a quick  lens,  a good  light,  and  a suitable 
time  of  the  day  ; and  last,  but  above  all  other  things,  plenty  of 
patience,  and  a fund  of  good  humour  for  tho  children.  The 
list  of  requisites  may  seem  a long  one  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true  that  the  omission 
of  any  of  them  is  fatal  to  tho  work.  It  is  urged  that  it  is 
troublesome  work;  but  it  is  most  commonly  the  case  that  baby’s 
photograph  is  the  pioneer  of  an  entire  series  of  family  portraits, 
and  should  the  child  be  brought  in  the  first  instance  at  an  un- 
seasonable time,  I respectfully  but  firmly  decline  to  “only  just 
try  it,”  but  advise  at  what  time  it  should  be  brought  agaiu. 

But  I fear  the  length  to  which  my  letter  has  run  must  pre- 
clude any  more  observations  on  my  part.  I however  send  you 
a few  specimens  of  my  work  in  this  branch,  from  which  you 
will  see  how  far  I am  borne  out  in  my  remarks.  Some  of  them 
(especially  the  group  of  three)  being  very  boisterous  children. 

I must,  however,  add  one  more  remark,  that  it  requires  two 
persons  to  ensure  success ; one  to  gain  tho  child’s  attention, 
whilst  another  makes  the  exposure. — I am  sir,  yours  truly, 

Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  July  31*<,  1871.  J.  Walter. 


CARDS  AT  ONE  SHILLING  AND  SIXPENCE  PER 
DOZEN. 

Sir, — Would  Mr.  J.  R.  Griffiths  “be  surprised  to  know  ” that 
during  the  quarter  ending  February  1st,  1871,  I saved  over 
£3C  by  doing  cartes  at  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen,  although  1 paid  an 
assistant  a guinea  per  week,  and  had  a wife  and  family  io  sup- 
port, whi'e  during  the  corresponding  quarter  in  all  preceding 


years  I hod  been  at  a loss,  although  I charged  from  6s.  to  9s. 
per  dozen? — Yours  truly,  The  Max  who  did  Cartes  at 

Is.  6d.  PER  DOZEN,  BUT  WHO  DOES  NOT  DO  THEM  NOW. 

[We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  correspondent  no  longer  works 
at  such  a low  rate. — Ed.J 


in  tfre  StuMn. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  will  open  in  a few  days  in  halmouth  as 
usual.  The  judges  will  meet  to  examine  the  contributions  and 
award  prizes  on  the  9th,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  the  11th  inst. 

Cheap  and  Simple  Apparatus. — Mr.  Forrest,  of  Ponty- 
pridd, referring  to  our  notice  of  his  “ Express  Mounting  Appa- 
ratus,” forwards  an  example,  and  calls  our  attention  to  the 
simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  paste  or  glue  brush  accom- 
panying it.  This  consists  of  a piece  ot  good  sponge,  cut  to  a 
suitable  size  and  shape,  and  attached  to  a piece  of  wood.  It 
appears  admirably  fitted  to  answer  its  purpose.  He  states  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  complete  three  hundred  cartes  can 
be  mounted  in  an  hour.  He  also  sends  an  example  of  his 
“ Economic  ” card  printing  frame,  which  he  supplies  at  the 
incomprehensibly  low  rate  of  half-a-crown  a dozen.  It  is  a 
piece  of  hinged  wood  the  size  of  the  card  negative,  a pad,  and 
two  clips  to  hold  wood,  pad,  paper,  and  negative  together.  It 
is  certainly  simple,  aud  seems  to  be  efficient. 

Photographing  Criminals. — The  following  letter,  signed 
“ Governor  of  a Gaol,”  appears  in  the  Times  “ Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  that  portion  of  the  report  ot  tho 
Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  published  in  your 
columns  of  the  22nd  inst.,  in  which  he  states  twelve  gaols  had 
not  yet  furnished  photographic  likenesses  to  the  Habitual 
Criminals’  Office,  Whitehall.  As  the  gaol  of  which  I am  gover- 
nor is  one  referred  to,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  Colonel  Hender- 
son two  things— first,  get  an  Act  compelling  all  criminals  to  sit 
for  their  portraits  ; secondly,  the  Government  to  pay  a moiety 
of  the  cost  for  the  work — and  no  difficulty  will  then  be  in  the 
way,  nor  any  objection  offered.” 

British  Association. — The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of 
tho  British  Association  mot  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  who 
delivered  the  inaugural  address  in  the  eveniug.  The  meetiug 
is  expected  to  be  a brilliant  one.  Details  in  our  next. 

Cabinet  Studies. — Mr.  E.  H.  Cox,  of  Torquay,  has  for- 
warded us  some  very  pretty  studies  of  a litt'e  gipsy  girl.  The 
model  is  pretty,  and  the  treatment  very  pleasing. 

Rapid  Photography. — A correspondent  of  the  Photographic 
World  gives  a good  summary  of  the  conditions  of  rapid  photo- 
graphy. They  are  such  as  we  have  often  stated,  but  they  are 
here  well  epitomized.  “ The  principal  essentials  for  obtaining 
photographs  by  rapid  exposure  are  good  chemicals,  well  prepared 
solutions,  good  lenses,  skill,  experience,  and  a good  light. 
The  bath  should  be  composed  of  the  best  recrystallized  nitrate 
of  silver  that  can  be  obtained.  The  strength  and  quality  of  the 
solutions  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  bath,  which  should  be 
40  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  collodion  must  be  bromized,  and 
the  developer  new,  which  will  require  but  little  alcohol— one 
containing  30  grains  of  iron,  15  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
ounce,  and  alcohol  quantum  suf.  The  intensifier  to  be  the 
usual  developer  with  about  10  grain  of  citric  acid  added  to  each 
ounce.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  developer  and  intensi- 
fier will  be  about  equal,  therefore  the  washing  operations  of 
developed  and  intensified  plates  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  fixing  can  be  done  afterwards.  All  the  solutions  should  be 
well  filtered.  I may  add  that  collodions  and  lenses  are  adver- 
tised for  quick  exposures.  . . . The  next  thing  is  to  test 

the  chemicals  and  apparatus  to  be  employed  by  rehearsing  the 
modus  operand i before  a final  debut.  Place  your  tent  in  a good 
position.  Coat  a plate  in  your  tent : try  to  develop  it  without 
exposure.  If  the  plate  show  bare  glass,  and  is  free  from  any 
grey  deposit,  the  tent  is  all  right  If  light  rings  make  their 
appearance  on  the  plate,  or  the  plate  be  fogged,  find  out  the 
small  holes  in  the  tent,  and  cover  the  window  with  an  extra 
sheet  of  yellow  paper,  and  try  again.  If  not  remedied,  add  to 
the  bath  a few  drops  of  diluted  carbonate  of  soda,  bleach,  &c. 
After  this  delay  expose  another  plate  in  the  camera,  aud  cover 
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it  with  the  focussing  cloth ; make  the  exposure  as  quick  as 
possible.  Develop.  If  the  image  steadily  but  quickly  appears, 
a good  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  the  time  of  exposure  necessary 
when  you  get  to  work.  Proceed  to  intensify,  by  adding  the 
intensifier  to  the  few  drops  of  silver  which  have  been  placed  in 
a vessel  for  this  special  object.  The  image  will  acquire  the 
necessary  intensity  if  properly  exposed.  Do  not  add  much 
silver,  but  rather  repeat  the  operation  several  times  if  the  inten- 
sity comes  out  reluctantly.  Now  pour  over  it  a solution  of 
glycerine  one  part,  water  two  parts.  Fix  with  hypo,  within  a 
few  days  or  so,  or  before,  if  convenient.  With  a good  supply 
of  clean  plates,  iron-weighed  and  wrapped  in  papers,  the  tent 
protected  from  wind  and  dust,  no  sunshine  on  the  lens  and 
yellow  window,  good  developing,  expedition  in  manipulating, 
a good  stock  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  hope,  in  addition  to 
what  have  already  been  referred  to,  you  will  then  be  on 
the  track  that  can  achieve,  with  a poweiful  electric  light,  as 
perfect  a copy  of  a wheel  revolving  rapidly  round,  as  if  it  had 
been  at  absolute  rest.” — P.  Makin. 


<&cr  terfspaubfuR 


John  Blake.  Almost  all  samples  of  glass  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  action  ot  sunlight,  and  the  most  pure  and  colourless  are 
most  subject  to  change,  becoming  yellow  and  obstructing  the 
passage  of  actinic  rays  very  considerably.  The  ordinary  common 
samples  of  glass  change  least  of  all,  and  as  they  are  most  inex- 
pensive, they  do  not  involve  serious  cost  in  renewing,  should  that 
be  necessary.  Wo  recommend,  therefore,  the  use  of  common 
sheet  glass  in  the  studio,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  glazier. 
It  is  "iso  once  in  half  a dozen  years,  or  so,  to  examine  the  glass, 
to  see  if  it  has  changed  seriously  in  colour,  and,  if  access  iry,  have 
it  renewed. 

F P.— We  believe  that  most  of  the  photographic  dealers  will  supply 
you  with  pure  sheet  india-rubber;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any 
specific  place  where  it  is  sold.  2.  Water  passed  through  a char- 
coal filter  cannot  take  the  place  of  distilled  water  for  preparing 
photographic  solutions.  The  charcoal  filter  simply  removes 
organic  matter;,  it  does  not  remove  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  such 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  <fcc.,  generally  present  in  common  water. 
You  will  find  that  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  water  which 
has  passed  through  the  filter,  it  will  become  milky,  from  the 
formation  of  carbonate  or  chloride  of  silver.  This  water,  with 
one  or  two  grains  per  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  added,  then 
sunned,  and  filtered  through  blotting-paper,  may  be  used  for  the 
nitrate  bath. 

Edwin  Allen— If  you  send  a copy  of  the  photograph  and  full 
particulars,  together  with  eighteen  postage  stamps,  to  our  publisher, 
he  will  register  it  for  you.  The  negative  need  not  be  sent. 
Ivegistration  will  enable  you  to  defend  your  copyright  should 
anyone  copy  your  photograph.  Ic  will  not  prevent  anyone  else 
obtaining  a negative  of  the  stone  and  issuing  prints. 

^ "youNG  Beginnek.  1 he  form  of  studio  ill  the  work  vou  men- 
tion was  once  somewhat  popular,  but  has  been  fouud  in  practice 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  You  cannot  do  better  than  build  a 
ridge-roof  studio  on  the  space  at  your  disposal,  which  will  be 
ample,  and  answer  well,  provided  there  is  an  uninterrupted  light 
on  the  north-east  side.  In  this  case  make  the  studio  opaque  at 
each  end,  and  south  side  and  roof;  opaque  for  six  feet  at  each  end, 
. ° “.u  - roof  n°rih-east  aspect,  and  the  rest  roof  and  side  glass, 
to  within  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  of  the  ground;  height 
mght  or  nine  feet  to  eaves,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  to  ridge.  This 
wilt  give  you  an  efheient  and  easily  managed  studio. 

A.  L.  I.  We  have  often  described  the  process  of  giving  what  is 
termed  an  enamel  surface  to  paper  prints.  It  consists  in  coating 
a piece  of  plate  glass  with  tougli  plain  collodion,  and  allowing  ft 
todiy,  then  coating  with  gelatine,  and  applying  the  print  face 
downwards.  When  all  is  dry,  the  print  is  lifted  away  from  the 
plate,  bringing  the  gelatine  and  collodion,  and  possessing  a most 

™‘  8tr«  “Ce-  tI°VV‘11  filui, U dct;liled  1(11  P-  of  our  Year- 
Book  for  I860.  1 he  ^sews  ordered  has  been  sent. 

D-  G;— The  lighting  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  faco  being  a little 
flat  We  should  say  that  tucre  is  a little  too  much  direct  front 
and  top  light  A little  more  definite  strong  light  from  one  side 
would  be  an  improvement.  2.  Of  what  are  the  corners  of  your 
dark  slide  made  .'  Constant  washing,  and  the  use  of  clean  blot- 
t ng-paper  for  each  plate,  are  the  only  remedies.  Possibly  the 
ware  at  the  corners  is  not  silver,  in  which  case  that  should  be 
remedied. 

T.  H.  R.  Thanks.  Surely  if  the  photographing  of  criminals  in 
gaols  be  made  a duty,  a means  of  compelling  the  convict  to  sit 
ought  to  be  provided,  or  punishment  in  case  of  contumacy  to  this 
as  to  any  other  rule  of  the  prison. 


A Would-be-Photographer. — As  wo  understanl  the  formula, 
sixteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  added  to  one  ounce  of  the 
bromizel  collodion.  2.  Distilled  water  is  preferable,  and  if  used 
in  a dish  or  bath,  a fresh  quantity  is  not  required  for  each  plate. 
3.  The  same  dish  of  preservative  will  do  for  several  plates  pro- 
bably a dozen.  4.  Over-exposure  will  give  a weak  flat  negative. 
5.  Developing  with  the  plate  on  a levelling-stand  will  answer  as 
well  as  in  a dish.  As  it  is  desirable  not  to  hurry  the  operation,  it 
is  better  not  to  attempt  to  keep  the  plates  in  the  hand  all  the  time 
of  development  1 1 is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  dish 
whenadding  the  ammonia.  6.  It  is  not  more  difficult  tojudgeof  the 
right  amount  of  intensity  here  than  in  ordinary  development,  and 
there  is  less  risk  of  over-development. 

C.  G.  II. — For  taking  groups  in  the  studio  we  should  prefer  a por- 
trait lens.  For  whole  plates  use  either  a lens  for  10  by  8,  or  a 
whole-plate  lens  with  stop.  Take  care  to  arrange  the  figures  in  a 
curve  to  suit  the  lens.  Bear  in  mind  that  a French  whole-plate 
lens  rarely  covers  more  than  an  English  half-plate  lens.  A half- 
plate portrait  lens  of  either  of  the  best  English  makers  does  about 
the  same  work  in  covering  as  almost  all  French  whole  plates ; if 
you  have  a whole-plate  portrait  lens  of  either  of  the  English 
makers  it  will  cover  groups  well. 

C.  C.  F. — The  mode  of  lowering  the  caves,  so  as  to  alter  the  pitch, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  walls  at  the  sides  of  the  studio  will 
cut  oft  much  valuable  light.  We  should  be  tempted  to  have  it 
raised,  and  to  twist  it  so  as  to  get  a pure  northlight.  In  this 
case  you  need  only  have  glass  on  that  side  of  either  sido  or  roof. 
It  will  be  well,  as  you  suggest,  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  opaque 
portion  near  the  sitter.  Excess  of  top  light  and  abruptness  in  the 
side  light  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  examples  sent. 

The  Rev.  S. — We  have  not  tried  or  seen  any  of  the  preparations 
for  working  collodio-bromide  according  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  method, 
and  can  only  speak  in  relation  to  his  formula*  published  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  From  this  we  judge  that  his  silver  solu- 
tion contains  10A  grains  in  2 drachms  of  alcohol,  his  collodion 
5 grains  of  pyroxyline  and  8 grains  of  bromide  in  6 drachms. 
The  answers  to  your  questions  aic  then  as  follows  : The  collodion 
need  not  be  diluted.  2.  Silver  should  be  added  to  the  sensitizer 
at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  ten  grains  in  each  two  drachms.  The 
silver  is  added  to  the  collodion  cold. 

O-  M.  Major — Our  correspondent  has  scarcely  considered  the 
invidious  position  we  should  be  placed  in  if  we  opened  our  pages 
to  a discussion  of  the  value  of  the  various  lenses  of  different 
makers.  Considerable  risk  of  ill-feeling  would  inevitably  arise, 
and,  after  all,  little  good  result  could  arise,  as  it  would  be  impts- 
sible  to  avoid  the  risk  of  indirect  puffing.  We  can  understand 
our  correspondcui’s  dilemma  in  choosing.  If  he  will  mention  the 
various  lenses  which  have  come  under  his  attention  as  in  any  way 
likely  for  his  purpose,  attaching  to  each  a letter  or  number,  and 
send  us  the  list,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  him  some  information 
on  the  characteristics  of  each,  and  its  suitability  to  his  purpose, 
mentioning  the  letter  or  figure  attached. 

Gi.endermott  complains  that  he  has  on  four  several  occasions 
written  to  ask  questions  to  which  no  answers  have  been  given, 
and  he  thinks  it  is  unfair  to  treat  a subscriber  so.  We  should 
think  so  too,  if  the  fact  were  as  he  states ; but  as  we  never  fail  to 
answer  questions  received,  either  the  questions  have  not  reached 
us,  or  our  correspondent  has  contrived  to  miss  reading  the  answers. 
Ilia  letter,  we  think,  suggests  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explana- 
tion, for,  notwithstanding  that  he  styles  himself  “ a subscriber,” 
he  requests  that  wo  shall  send  him  word  on  a halfpenny  post  card 
informing  him  in  what  number  answers  to  the  questions  now  sent 
appear!  We  shall  answer  his  questions  with  pleasure,  but  we 
regret  that  wo  cannot  undertake  to  send  an  intimation  of  the  fact 
by  post.  Negatives  transferred  by  means  of  gutta-percha  are 
very  difficult  to  keep  flat.  They  require  carefully  handling,  and 
preserving  between  the  leaves  of  books.  It  is  many  years  since 
this  method  of  transferring  was  recommended,  and  we  have  pub- 
lished several  better  processes  since.  2.  There  are  no  books 
devoted  to  the  several  processes  you  mention.  The  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  has  been  published  in  the  Photographic 
News.  In  working  the  Albert-typo  and  similar  processes,  the 
printing  is  effected  by  aid  of  the  gelatine  surface  itself.  You  will 
find  an  article  on  the  subject  in  our  Year-Book  for  1871.  There 
is  no  artificial  ivory  process  of  any  practical  value ; none  has  ever 
com.)  into  use.  There  is  a manual  of  the  Autotype  process,  pub- 
lished by  the  Autotype  Company,  Rathbone  Place.  The  number 
containing  an  articlo  on  Dagron’s  method  of  producing  minute 
photographs  is  out  of  print. 

R.  Tudor  M illiams. — We  placed  the  prints,  Ac.,  in  the  bands  of 
our  publisher  for  immediate  attention.  He  will  write  to  you  with 
some  explanations. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.  K Bishop,  Kennington, 

Photograph  of  St  Mary’s  Church,  Newington 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  TIIE  COLLODIO-CIILORIDE 
PROCESS. 

We  do  not  intend  to  occupy  much  time  or  space  by  further 
discussion  with  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  the  collodio-chloride  process.  He,  of  course, 
returns  to  the  subject  more  suo , and  describes  our  simple 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  as  a “ tremendous  attack  ” 
upon  him.  The  statement  of  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
“ tremendous  attack  ” which  can  be  made  on  error. 
Muriel's  spear,  ivhen  it  “touched  lightly  ” the  squatting 
toad,  was  tremendous  to  the  Satanic  sneak,  for  no  false- 
hood, Milton  tells  us,  can  endure  the  touch  of  truth. 
As  we  entered  into  no  comment,  forbore  epithet,  and 
avoided  making  the  multitude  of  counter  accusations  to 
which  Mr.  Sutton  is  so  damagingly  open,  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  discussion  is  clearly  felt 
by  that  gentleman  as  an  “attack”  which  seems  to  him 
“ tremendous.”  He  carefully  avoids  denying  these  facts, 
however.  He  quotes,  as  we  have  before  quoted,  M. 
Gaudin’s  description  of  the  preparation  of  photogene 
with  iodide  of  silver,  and  his  remark  that  the  photogene 
with  “chloride  is  prepared  in  a similar  way;”  but  he 
carefully  abstains  from  noticing  M.  Gaudin’s  subsequent 
statemeut  that  he  experimented  very  little  with  the 
chloride,  because  he  found  “ no  possibility  of  succeeding 
with  it.”  He  avoids  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  no 
other  person  acted  upon  M.  Gaudin’s  allusion,  and  that 
until  our  publication  of  our  experiments  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  was  unknown,  and  after  such  publication 
became  popular.  It  is  not  worth  arguing  the  point  as  to 
what  constitutes  discovery.  The  dictum  that  he  only 
invents  who  proves,  not  he  who  merely  suggests,  scarcely 
requires  affirming.  Neither  need  we  repeat  the  fact  that 
our  conception  and  working-out  of  the  collodio-chloride 
process  were  independent  < f suggestion  or  aid  from  any 
one.  Mr.  Sutton  has  so  frequently  claimed  discoveries 
which  had  been  published  years  before,  that,  on  the 
principle  that  “ they  who  most  impute  a crime  are  pronest 
to  it,”  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  find  him  charging  the 
practice  on  others. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  is  facetious,  says  it  was,  of  course, 
“ very  naughty  ” of  him  to  say  the  words  he  did,  and  to 
prove  them.  He  generally  does  say  much  more  than  he 
proves  ; but  here  he  proves  nothing  that  he  says  ; but  he 
does  afford  proof  or  illustration  of  some  things  lie  does 
not  say.  He  affords  curious  illustration  of  his  unfitness 
for  discussion  on  points  of  photographic  history,  lie 
wonders  where  M.  Gaudin  has  used  the  words  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  affects  to  doubt  the  fact,  notwithstanding 
that  we  have  more  than  once  referred  in  detail  to  the 
article  in  question.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
a single  copy  of  the  PllOTOGRATHlc  News— that  containing 
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the  “tremendous  attack.”  Now,  if  this  imperfect  famili- 
arity with  current  photographic  literature  be  fact,  and  not 
affectation,  it  explains  Mr.  Sutton's  repeated  sins  of 
ignorance,  or  apparent  want  of  veracity,  and  his  loss  of 
influence  and  final  failure  as  a photograpliic  journalist. 


PRUSSIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBSERVATIONS 
DURING  THE  WAR. 

We  have  just  received  a short  pamphlet  containing  the 
report  of  the  photographers  attached  to  the  Prussian  staff 
during  the  receut  war.  The  report  is  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Meicke,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  three  photographers  engaged  to  make 
photographic  observations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prussian  Engineer  Corps. 

We  are  promised  a further  account  from  M.  Quidde, 
who,  with  M.  Hintze,  completed  the  trio  ; and  this  docu- 
ment will  treat  more  especially  of  the  travels  of  these 
gentlemen.  At  the  beginning  the  staff  were  ordered  to 
Strasburg,  where  they  first  went  under  fire,  aud  before 
this  fortress  they  made  a series  of  military  plans  required 
by  the  authorities.  Their  field  party  consisted  of  a captain 
and  lieutenant  of  engineers,  one  serjeant  as  draughtsman, 
ten  sappers,  and  two  drivers,  the  officers  being,  we  believe, 
unfortunately  quite  ignorant  of  photographic  manipula- 
tions. 

From  Strasburg  they  moved  off  into  France,  and  after  a 
lengthened  halt  in  the  provinces,  proceeded  to  Versailles. 
Here  they  were  attached  for  duty  to  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  under  his  orders  proceeded  to  take 
surveys  and  also  pictures  of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  of  other  points  of 
importance. 

The  photographic  outfit  was,  unfortunately,  ordered 
upon  the  requisition  of  a photographer  who  subsequently 
threw  up  the  appointment,  aud,  consequently,  some 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  operators  being  occa- 
sionally ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  their  stores,  as 
also  by  reason  of  special  articles  peculiar  to  individual 
operators  having  been  omitted.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  operations  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  thau  as 
having  been  perfectly  successful. 


ALUM  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony's  pro- 
posal to  use  alum  in  the  printing  bath,  by  which  he 
believes  economy,  convenience,  and  excellence  of  result 
are  better  attained  than  by  the  ordinary  printing  bath. 
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The  claims  of  this  new  form  of  bath  have  recently  been 
subjected  to  a careful  scrutiny,  and  some  details  of  the 
circumstances  and  report  will  doubtless  prove  interestiug 
to  our  readers.  Messrs.  Scovill  and  IIolme3,  extensive 
stock  dealers,  having  offered  a gold  medal  and  a silver  one 
for  the  two  greatest  recent  improvements  in  the  art,  to  be 
decided  by  a committee  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association,  Mr.  Anthony  put  in  a claim  for  his  bath  with 
alum,  summing  up  his  advantages  as  follows  : — 

“ 1st.  Economy  in  the  use  of  silver. 

“2nd.  Uniformity  of  the  condition  of  the  bath. 

“ 3rd.  Pfeventiou  almost  entirely  of  the  solution  of  the 
albumen  in  the  silver  solution. 

“ 4th.  Economy  of  time  in  the  operation  of  ammonia 
fuming. 

“5th.  Great  economy  in  hot  weather  by  avoiding  the 
discolouration  of  the  sensitized  paper. 

“ 6th.  Increased  ability  to  print  from  thin  negatives. 

“ 7th.  Economy  in  the  use  of  gold  in  toning. 

“ 8th.  Improvement  in  tone,  the  same  paper  being  used. 

This  claim  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Charles  Wager  Hull 
for  examination,  and  after  careful  testing  he  admits  the 
important  claim  as  to  keeping  qualities  in  hot  weather  of 
the  paper  excited  in  the  bath,  but  denies  or  doubts  the 
validity  of  the  other  claims.  We  subjoin  extracts  from 
Mr.  Hull’s  report.  In  examining  the  alum  bath  he  tested 
it  by  the  side  of  two  others.  In  the  report  lie  refers  to 
Anthony’s  as  bath  A,  and  to  the  others  as  bath  “ one  ” 
aud  bath  “ two  ” These  were  made  as  follows  : — 

Bath  “ one .” — To  i gallon  of  35  grs.  silver  solution  add 
about  l of  au  ounce  (fl.)  muriatic  acid ; shake  well ; make 
alkaline  with  ammonia. 

Bath  “ two." — 40  grs.  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  ounce 
water. 

Taking  the  claims  categorically,  he  says: — 

“ Claim  l.'t.  Economy  in  the  Use  of  Silver. — I cannot  admit 
this  claim,  so  far  as  I have  worked  with  Anthony’s  bath, 
at  the  same  time  working  bath  “ one,”  hereafter  described. 
Anthony’s  bath,  made  exactly  as  he  directs,  containing 
40  grs.  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  Bath  “ one  ” containing 
36  grs.  to  the  ouuce.  Practically  an  equal  amount  of 
paper  floated  upon  each.  Anthony’s  now  contains  37  grs. 
to  the  ounce ; bath  “ one,”  33 £ grs.  Claim  1st  cannot, 
therefore,  be  allowed. 

“ Claim  2nd.  Uniformity  of  the  Condition  of  the  Bath.  — This 
I caunot  exactly  understand  ; it  is  somewhat  vague  ; how- 
ever, I fail  to  discover  greater  uniformity  in  Anthony’s 
bath  than  in  bath  ‘ one.’ 

“ Claim  3rd.  Economy  of  Time  in  the  Operation  of  Ammonia 
Fuminy. — In  all  cases,  whether  of  my  priuting  or  in  that 
of  Fredericks  or  Kurtz,  the  fuming  was  the  same  as  was 
given  to  prints  made  by  the  Anthony  bath  ; and  unless  it 
can  be  claimed  that  the  Anthony  prints  would  have  been 
improved  by  less  fuming,  this  claim  cannot  be  allowed. 
In  my  opinion  they  would  not  have  been  improved,  and 
with  less  would  not  have  been  any  better.  In  all  cases 
the  fuming  was  for  ten  minutes  with  ammonia  cone. 

11  Claim  5th.  Great  Economy  in  I hot  Weather  ly  Avoiding 
the  Discolouration  of  the  Sensitized  Paper.  — So  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  test  this  claim  I believe  it  to  be  well  founded. 

I have  silvered  repeatedly  the  following  papers  on 
Anthony’s  bath  exactly  one  minute,  and  have  found  that 
all  keepwell  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  forty- eight  hours 
without  discolouration ; in  sixty  hours  or  seventy-two 
hours  all  have  changed  to  a greenish  yellow  ; in  ninety- 
six  hours  all  to  a brownish-yellow — even  then  not 
worse  than  much  paper  printed  by  most  photographers 
in  the  summer  months.  Paper  silvered  in  bath  ‘one’ 
was  .about  equal  to  that  of  Anthony's  of  ninety-six  hours, 
in  twelve diours.” 

With  only  one  sample  of  paper  the  keeping  qualities 
failed,  aud  he  adds,  “ I am  therefore  in  favour  of  allowing 
this  claim  5th. 


“ Claim  6th.  Increased  Ability  to  Print  from  Thin  Nega- 
tives.— This  I canuot  admit ; see  prints  by  Kurtz,  all  very 
thin,  particularly  that  of  two  girls  so  marked;  and  to 
some  of  my  stereoscopic  prints. 

“ Claim  7th.  Economy  in  the  Use  of  Gold  in  Toning. — This 
1 cannot  positively  deny,  not  having  made  any  quantita- 
tive test ; I,  however,  doubt  its  validity,  inasmuch  as  the 
prints  by  Anthony’s  bath  did  not  tone  any  faster  than 
those  by  other  baths.  I saw  every  print  toned  as  well 
as  silvered  at  Kurtz  and  Fredericks’.  I am  therefore 
opposed  to  the  7th  claim. 

“ ClaimSlh.  Improvements  Tone,  the  same  Pai>erbcing  Used. — 
This  I also  oppose,  and  refer  to  prints  for  proof  of  my 
position.  Some  arc  best  of  one  kind,  some  are  best  of  the 
other  ; the  difference  in  all  cases  being  due  to  either  more 
or  less  printing,  as  may  have  been  the  case.  Of  prints 
inclosed  there  are  8 pairs  (16)  of  Frederick’s,  5 pairs  (10) 
of  Kurtz’s,  8 pairs  (16)  of  Hull’s  stereoscopes,  and  4 single 
ones.  All  are  marked  as  to  paper  and  bath.  Each  pair 
was,  except  as  stated  below,  silvered,  fumed,  printed,  and 
toned  the  same,  and  upon  the  same  day,  except  the 
Fredericks,  which  were  silvered  three-quarters  of  a minute 
upon  bath  * one  ’ (his  bath),  and  are  upon  his  paper, 
the  ‘ Economic  ’ Steinbach.  Kurtz’s  prints  were  all 
silvered  one  minute  on  bath  ‘two,’  aud  are  upon  Fred- 
erick’s ‘Economic’  Rive.  The  toning  of  Kurtz,  Fred- 
ericks, and  my  printing,  where  marked  with  an  S,  was  all 
done  in  a bath  made  slightly  alkaline  with  sal  soda  ; those 
of  my  printing  marked  A were  toned  in  Anthony’s  bath.” 
(Mosaics  for  1870,  p.  20.) 

Finally,  Mr.  Hull  says : “ My  conclusions  are,  there- 
fore, to  admit  claim  5 as  proven  for  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  comparatively  so  for  the  summer  ; all  other 
claims  I caunot  agree  to  as  proven  by  my  trials.” 

The  committee  awarded  to  Mr.  Authony  the  silver 
medal. 

That  the  bath  possesses  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
paper  clean,  and  of  keeping  clean  itself,  is  confirmed  by 
various  testimony.  Mr.  Carl  Meinerth  says  that  with 
this  bath : — 

“1.  Any  kiud  of  good  paper  will  keep  white  two  or 
three  days  eveu  after  fuming. 

“ 2.  Twenty  to  forty  grain  silver  bath  with  ouc  half 
miuute’s  floating,  and  ten  minutes’  fuming,  gives  as  tine 
prints  as  a 120 -grain  silver  bath. 

“ 3.  The  bath  keeps  clear  without  the  necessity  of 
clearing  it  up  with  clay,  chloride,  or  permangauate  (except, 
of  course,  when  a foul  paper  is  floated). 

“ 4.  The  prints  can  be  taken  out  of  the  gold  toning 
bath  before  they  are  half  toned,  and  the  hypo  will  not 
attack  them  so  much  as  without  the  alum,  aud  a beau- 
tiful tone  will  remain. 

“ This  is  my  experience  in  practice.  Of  course  1 
cannot  enter  so  much  into  chemical  research  as  theorists 
and  amateurs  who  have  time  and  leisure  to  do  so ; and, 
after  all,  practical  trials  prove  facts  for  the  practical 
operator.” 

Mr.  Meiuerth  makes  the  bath  as  follows  : — 

Silver  ...  ..  ...  1 ounce 

Water  4 ounces 

When  completely  dissolved,  add — 

Nitric  acid  5 drops  (stir  well) 

Ammonia,  cone.  ...  8 ,,  ,,  „ 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  2 drachms 

Shake  up  well,  and  add  eight  ounces  water  aud  half  an 
ounce  alcohol.  When  wanted  for  silvering,  filter ; but 
leave  the  sediment  in  the  stock  bottle,  into  which  filter 
back  the  solution  after  silvering.  Float  thirty  seconds. 
Dry  quickly  and  perfectly.  Fume  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Accompanying  his  claim,  Mr.  Anthony  sent  the  follow- 
ing  details : — 

“ To  use  this  process,  first  make  a strong  solution  of 
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nitrate  of  silver,  add  a little  ammonia,  shake  well,  and 
allow  to  stand  and  settle.  Pour  off  the  clear  solution,  and 
add  a very  small  quantity  of  alum.  The  proportion  1 am 
using  is  two  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of 

silver. 

“ I will  state  here  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
add  the  ammonia  to  the  silver  solution,  because  I have 
used  the  alum  in  connection  with  an  acid  silver  solution, 
and  find  that  as  thus  used  it  is  far  superior  to  the  plain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution.  It  has  two  remarkable  effects  : 
first,  it  sensitizes  the  paper  in  an  exceedingly  short  space 
of  time  ; and  second,  the  prints  tone  with  most  remark- 
able ease,  and  require  very  little,  if  any,  over-printing. 
The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  acid  silver  and  alum 
solution  is,  that  the  bath  will  become  brown  or  red. 
Where  the  ammonia  is  used  before  adding  the  alum,  I have 
never  found  the  bath  to  become  discoloured.  In  fact,  the 
action  of  the  solution  is  to  prevent  the  dissolving  of  the 
albumen  ; as  a consequence,  the  skimming  of  the  solution 
is  almost  entirely  done  away  with,  thus  saving  a great 
loss  of  time  and  of  silver.  As  a further  consequence,  the 
paper  keeps  perfectly  well  in  hot  weather. 

“After  the  strong  solution  above  spoken  of  is  prepared, 
it  is  reduced  by  adding  water  to  the  strength  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  grains  to  the  fluid  ounce.  I find  one  minute 
ample  time  for  floating,  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes  suffi- 
cient for  the  ammonia  fuming.  In  fact,  very  good  prints 
can  be  made  without  fuming  at  all. 

“ In  all  cases  I use  my  process  for  washing — i.e.,  soaking 
the  prints  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a very  weak  vege- 
table acid  solution,  and  subsequently  rinsing  in  two 
changes  of  water.  The  toning  is  very  easily  effected  in 
any  good  bath,  and  is  finished  when  the  prints  have  still 
a rich  brown  colour ; it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  to  the 
blue  stage ; thus  there  is  a great  saving  of  gold.  By  a 
calculation  of  the  quantity  of  paper  and  gold  used  for  two 
months  last  fall,  I found  that  it  took  only  of  a grain 
of  our  chloride  of  gold  to  a sheet  of  paper.  Another 
advantage  I find  is,  that  I can  make  good  prints  from  thin 
negatives  without  difficulty,  and  consequently  have  much 
less  loss  of  paper  by  imperfect  printing.  In  fact,  the 
saving  from  this  cause  has  been  with  me  very  large. 

“ As  the  committee  may  have  read  of  failures  in  using 
this  process,  I will  merely  state  that  the  failures  have 
arisen  in  all  cases  from  the  use  of  too  much  alum.  Mr. 
Taylor  advises  the  addition  of  two  grains  of  alum  to  one 
fluid  ounce  of  a thirty-five  grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution  ; 
our  practice  is  to  add  about  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  the 
salt,  a considerable  less  than  his  proportion  ; and  consider- 
ably more  than  mine  can  be  used  without  special  differ- 
ence in  the  result.” 

In  the  Bulletin  Mr.  Anthony  subsequently  adds : — 

“ The  quantity  of  alum,  or  some  compound  it  makes 
with  the  silver,  taken  up  by  the  silver  solution,  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  From  an  analysis  made  by  our  chemist  of  a 
bath  that  had  been  used  for  months,  bath  forty  grains  to 
the  ounce  by  the  hydrometer,  there  is  contained  only  one- 
third  of  a grain  of  other  soluble  matter  than  nitrate  of 
silver.  In  making  up  the  silver  solution  for  use  we  dis- 
solve three  pouuds  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ; a little  ammonia  is 
added,  so  as  to  produce  a small  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver ; 
this  is  well  shaken  up,  and  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  then 
decanted,  and  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  added. 
When  required  for  use  it  is  reduced  in  strength  to  thirty 
or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce.  We  are  now  using 
thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  for  the  E.  A.  paper  svith 
perfect  success.  In  fact,  forty  grains,  or  even  thirty-  five, 
was  found  too  strong,  the  shadows  printing  too  dark  and 
massed.” 

With  the  testimony  which  is  afforded  above,  Mr. 
Anthony’s  improvement  unquestionably  deserves  trial,  and 
the  advent  of  hot  weather  gives  it  at  this  moment  a special 
interest. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Br  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  Weather  and  Photographic  Intelligence — Thomas 
Sutton  and  the  Collodio-Chloride  Process  — The 
Claims  of  Real  Discoverers — Spirit  Photographs — 
The  President’s  Invitation  to  the  South  London 
Society. 

July  is  usually  a month  of  stagnation  so  far  as  photographic 
intelligence  is  concerned.  Lucky  amateurs  are  generally 
enjoying  some  rural  retreat  where  they  can  expose  their 
dry  plates  and  make  memoranda  for  discussion  at  the  next 
session  of  their  respective  societies,  or,  where  they  have 
stamina  enough  for  the  task,  are  tramping  over  desolate 
wilds  like  your  northern  correspondent,  who  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  photograph  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  sun. 
Professional  photographers  are  generally  sufficiently  busy 
in  the  hot  studio  to  render  all  experimental  work  impossible. 
Meetings  are  suspended.  The  task  of  the  photographic 
journalist  must,  1 imagine,  be  as  heavy  as  that  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  when  they  were  compelled  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  My  task  as  an  echoist  ought  to  be 
very  simple  and  easy ; only  there  is  scarcely  anything  of 
interest  to  echo. 

I fancy  that  to  this  paucity  of  subject  of  photographic 
interest  we  owe  the  gratuitous  little  attack  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton  on  the  originator  of  the  collodio-chloride  process. 
Mr.  Sutton  is  a joker  of  jokes,  aud  when  he  does  anything 
offensive,  says  it  was  only  his  fun.  Unfortunately,  his 
jokes  often  take  the  form  of  slander,  and  sometimes  subject 
him  to  actions  for  libel,  but  as  he  contrives  to  live  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  English  law  courts,  this  only  adds  to  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  He  now  says  he  could  not  help  laughing 
when  he  penned  the  fibs  which  the  Editor  of  the  News 
recently  refuted.  But  Mr.  Sutton  likes  his  joke,  and  it 
often  must  strike  him  as  one  of  the  best  standing  jokes  he 
has  met  with  for  a long  time  to  find  himself  living  in  a 
remote  provincial  town  in  France,  and  installed  as  “French 
Correspondent,”  and  indulging  in  his  pugnacious  propen- 
sities, in  a journal  which  for  years  was  the  object  of  his 
bitter  animosity  and  constant  attack.  Having  played  out 
two  or  three  journals  upon  which  he  has  been  first  fiddle, 
does  the  sly  dog  think  to  take  his  quiet  revenge  by  doing 
the  same  kind  office  to  the  journal  which  was  so  long  his 
favourite  aversion  ? 

The  affected  concern  for  the  claims  of  true  discoverers 
which  sits  with  so  little  grace  on  Mr.  Sutton — few  men  in 
connection  with  the  art  having  claimed  so  much  and  done 
so  little — is,  when  not  affected,  a worthy  sentiment.  The 
claims  of  true  discoverers  should  always  be  carefully  con- 
served by  the  communities  concerned  in  such  discoveries, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  claims  should  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated. He  who  suggests  a possibility  which  he  does 
not  prove  or  realize  is  not  a discoverer.  He  who  experi- 
ments and  fails  to  produce  a result  is  not  a discoverer.  The 
President  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  address  at 
Edinburgh,  admirably  puts  this  idea  in  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  when  he 
observes,  “ Wollaston  saw  them,  but  did  not  discover  them,” 
the  discovery  being  “ due  solely  to  F raunhofer.”  The  steam 
engine  was  not  discovered  by  Watt,  but  he  gave  it  all  the 
practical  value,  and  its  discovery  will  be  for  ever  associated 
with  his  name.  Bingham  and  Le  Gray  both  suggested  and 
tried  collodion  in  photography,  but  its  discovery  as  a pro- 
cess is  legitimately  accorded  to  Archer.  Bellini,  Gaudin, 
Captain  Dixon,  and  others  experimented  with  emulsions  of 
haloid  salts  of  silver;  but  no  practical  process  arose  out  of 
their  labours,  which  were  unknown  to  many,  unheeded  by 
more,  and  forgotten  by  others,  when  the  collodio-chloride 
process  was  discovered  and  introduced  in  a practical  form 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  collodio-bromide  process  by 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  the  absolute  initiative  being,  I 
believe,  due  to  the  first  named  of  these  two  gentlemen.  This 
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reminds  me,  by  the  way,  of  the  somewhat  comical  remonstrance 
by  “An  American,”  which  I notice  in  a contemporary  in  refer- 
ence to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  phrase  “ my  process,”  in  con- 
nection with  collodio-biomide.  “ An  American  ” claims  the 
collodio-bromide  process  as  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s.  In  fact,  every- 
body seems  to  forget  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Savce. 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  given  the  subject  so  much  attention,  and 
made  such  important  modifications,  as  to  acquire  a certain 
property  in  the  process,  and  his  claims  are  generally  hand- 
somely acknowledged.  But  the  Liverpool  gentleman,  who 
was  the  practical  originator,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  subject  of  so-called  spiritualism,  or  rather  “ psychic 
force,”  as  in  a pseudo-scientific  investigation  it  has  recently 
been  phrased,  keeps  cropping  up  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy. I find  in  the  Spiritualist,  a journal  devoted*  to 
spiritualism,  the  following  letter  : — 

Siu, — I have  a suggestion  to  make  about  spirit  photographs: — 

Firstly.  The  material  body  of  the  spirit  must  be  capable  of  reflect- 
ing the  sun’s  rays,  or  the  plate  could  not  be  impressed. 

Secondly.  The  body  of  the  spirit  being  quite  invisible,  it  evidently 
does  not  reflect  the  rays  of  ordinary  light. 

The  picture  must  therefore  be  formed  entirely  by  the  ultra  spec- 
tral ana  dark  (to  our  eyes)  rays.  Hence,  perhaps,  its  faintness. 

Wpuld  it  not  be  possible,  by  using  a plate  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  the  image  of  the  spirit  in  the  camera  visible  to  the 
eye,  inside  tbe  instrument  P For  instance,  if  a slab  consisting  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  soaked  in  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  decoction  of  horse 
chestnut  bark,  were  placed  in  the  camera,  could  not  these  dark  rays 
be  rendered  visible  by  the  well-known  phenomena  of  fluorescence  ? 
The  refrangibility  of  the  rays  would  be  reduced,  and  they  would 
then  be  able  to  affect  the  eye.  The  thought  has  also  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  possible  in  this  way  to  render  visible  in  the  camera 
forms  visible  only  to  the  medium  himself  outside,  and  if  so,  why 
could  not  photographs  be  taken  in  that  way  ? You  will  know  whe- 
ther all  this  has  been  already  done,  and  with  what  result. — A.  B. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  adds  the  following  note  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  authenticated  spirit  portrait  taken  by  Mr. 
Mumler,  of  New  York,  which  Mr.  Livermore,  the  New  York  banker, 
swore  in  court  to  be  a good  likeness  of  his  wife,  and  which  formed 
one  of  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Mumler  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  fraud,  the  spirit  form  produced  a thicker  deposit  of  silver  on  the 
glass  than  did  the  face  of  Mr.  Livermore.  Hence,  if  the  extra- 
violet rays  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  they  must  have  been  emitted 
from  the  body  of  the  spirit,  and  not  reflected,  because  their  intensity 
was  so  abnormally  great.  Several  of  the  chief  London  mediums 
have  been  photographed,  but  the  spirits  about  them  have  not  made 
an  impression  on  the  plate,  except  that  in  one  instance  some  very 
feeble  indications  are  said  to  have  been  obtained.  Probably  the 
work  of  producing  them  is  all  done  inside  the  camera,  for  Mr. 
Mumler  always  stands  near  the  camera  while  they  are  produced. 
The  photographers  who  tested  his  mediumship  brought  their  own 
<■  interns,  chemicals,  and  plates,  and  would  not  let  him  touch  them. 
This  kind  of  manifestation  is  very  exhausting  to  the  medium.  Of 
course  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  try  the  suggestion  of  our  corre- 
spondent, and  to  paint  the  ground  glass  with  solution  of  quinine  or 
avsculine,  or  to  use  a square  of  ground  uranium  glass.  Any  photo- 
grapher can  easily  produce  much  better  spirit  pictures  than  the  real 
ones  by  a well-known  plan. 

Although  Mumler  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  fraud 
by  the  Court.  I thought  that  the  investigation  made  at  the 
time  by  the  photographers  of  New  York  had  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  so-called  spirit  photographs  were  very 
palpable  impostures  ; but  I find  that  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  a very  respectable 
photographer  gave  an  account  of  Mumler's  alleged  spirit 
photographs,  apparently  with  a conviction  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  alleged  spiritual  origin  of  the  pic- 
tires.  The  argument  in  such  cases  appears  to  be,  that 
because  certain  results  are  produced  of  which  an  immediate 
explanation  cannot  be  offered,  it  is  of  necessity  produced  by 
spiritual  causes.  If  this  argument  held  good,  nine-tenths 
of  the  tricks  of  clever  professional  conjurors  would  possess 
unequal  claim,  for  certainly  many  of  the  tricks  of  Hermann, 
Houdin,  and  others,  are  still  unexplained.  In  relation  to 
the  alleged  spirit  portraits,  of  which  I have  seen  several, 
tlu-y  afford  snong  evidence  of  the  credulity  of  those  who 
profess  to  recognize  likenesses  in  them,  as  the  majority  are 
more  like  a child’s  rag  doll  than  anything  else  I know. 

Whilst  the  meetings  of  the  two  London  societies  are  sus- 


pended, the  President  of  the  South  London  Society,  th 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  carries  out  an  admirable  practice.  He 
invites  the  members  of  the  Society  to  spend  a social  evening 
with  him,  and  entertains  them  with  delightfully  liberal 
hospitality.  Such  an  invitation  was  given,  and  largely 
accepted,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July.  I am  not  going  to 
report  proceedings,  however  ; I 6imply  record  the  pleasant 
fact. 


CAUSTIC  POTASH  AS  A SOLVENT  FOR  ALBU- 
MINATE OF  SILVER. 

Amongst  the  claims  submitted  to  the  medal  committee  of 
the  American  National  Photographic  Association,  was  one 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  for  an  improvement  in  fixing 
collodio-chloride  prints  on  porcelain  or  opal  glass,  which 
consisted  in  gettiug  rid  of  the  albumen  used  as  a substratum 
by  means  of  caustic  potash.  Mr.  Sherman  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  albumen  as  a source  of  fading,  but,  instead  of 
abandoning  its  use,  he  proposes  first  to  use  and  then 
eliminate  it.  We  pointed  out  years  ago  that  the  albumen 
substratum  was  a source  of  fading,  and  also  insisted  that 
our  original  aim  in  proposing  collodio-chloride  of  silver  for 
use  in  printing  was  to  r.upersede  albumen,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  collodio-chloride  at  least,  is  altogether  un- 
necessary. Mr.  Sherman's  proposal  is  ingenious,  but,  we 
think,  with  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  appointed  to  examine  the  claims, 
scarcely  ot  practical  value.  Mr.  Sherman  describes  his  plan 
as  follows : — 

“After  toning  and  fixing  the  print  made  on  the  collodio- 
chloride  film  on  a substratum  of  albumen,  the  porcelain  is 
immersed,  after  thorough  rinsing,  in  a solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  about  one  ounce  to  water  one  quart.  The 
albumen  is  softened  or  dissolved  by  the  alkali,  and  by  a law 
of  osmotic  action  all  crystallizable  matter  is  expelled,  the 
collodion  film  being  the  septum.  By  this  means  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  and  soda,  and  any  sub-salt  of  silver  re- 
maining, are  undoubtedly  ejected.  The  object  in  view,  and 
which  I sought  to  accomplish  in  addition  to  the  removal  of 
the  hypo,  was  to  render  the  print,  if  possible,  like  a deve- 
loped picture,  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  silver  deposit. 
The  print  must  have  sufficient  body  and  vigour  to  admit  of 
being  fixed  in  a strong  bath  of  hypo  soda.  The  bane  of 
porcelain  prints  is  weak  hypo.  They  should  be  able  to 
stand  at  least  eight  ounces  to  the  quart,  with  half  to  one 
ounce  sal  ammoniac.  The  formation  of  any  insoluble  sub- 
salt will  thus  be  prevented.  Every  trace  of  the  fixing  bath 
may  be  afterwards  displaced  from  the  print,  leaving  nothing 
to  disturb  the  future  peace  of  the  precious  metals  remaining. 
After  removal  from  the  alkali,  the  picture  must  be  thoroughly 
and  carefully  washed  ; preferably  by  leaving  under  the  tap, 
and  allowing  the  water  to  drip  upon  it  for  several  hours. 
It  is  then,  after  drying,  varnished  with  a varnish  made  by 
dissolving  — 

Gum  elemi  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

“This  varnish  possesses  peculiar  excellences  for  porcelain 
or  other  pictures  which  are  to  be  protected  by  a covering 
of  glass.  It  seems  to  be  absolutely  and  for  ever  impervious 
to  water,  in  which  a picture  varnished  with  it  may  remain 
months  without  the  least  effect.  Potash  that  will  remove 
paint  readily,  or  dissolve  ordinary  varnish  from  negatives 
in  a few  hours,  does  not  affect  it.  It  also  admits  of  being 
coloured  with  oil,  water,  or  dry  colours. 

“ The  picture,  when  enclosed  between  the  porcelain  on 
one  side,  and  this  perfectly  waterproof  varnish  on  the  other, 
without  anything  to  form  the  basis  of  future  disturbing  or 
disorganizing  chemical  action,  imprisoned  with  the  metallic 
deposit,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  permanent  under 
ordinary  conditions.  We  know  from  experience  that  a 
sulphide  of  silver  print  on  paper  is  very  unstable  ; but  a 
sulphide  of  silver  negative  on  glass,  wheu  varnished  with  a 
durable  varnish,  seems  capable  of  any  atnouut  of  exposure 
to  direct  sunlight  without  change. 
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“ From  such  experience  as  I have  been  able  to  acquire 
while  using  the  above  process,  I am  led  to  believe  that 
pictures  so  treated  will  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
suffer  change.  I?  required,  I will  send  some  of  these  pic- 
tures by  express ; but  as,  perhaps,  time  is  the  only  test  that 
can  prove  anything  of  real  importance  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  process,  would  it  not  answer  every  purpose  if  1 
should  take  them  with  me  when  I attend  the  convention? 
The  value  of  the  varnish  can  at  least  be  tested,  so  I will 
send  on  samples  at  once.” 

He  subsequently  sent  a further  note  as  follows  : — 

“I  enclose  a print  (the soiled  condition  of  which  please 
excuse)  ou  which  I tried  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
caustic  alkali,  as  set  forth  in  my  porcelain  process,  which  I 
■offer  to  the  committee  on  discovery,  &c.,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  benefit  of  the  process. 

“I  first  flowed  the  print  with  plain  collodion,  dried,  and 
then  placed  in  the  lye  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  print  was 
only  partially  washed  before,  and  only  rinsed  after,  being 
in  the  lye.  It  was  then  half  covered  by  placing  thick  card- 
board in  contact,  in  a line  indicated  by  the  pencil  marks, 
and  placed  in  a window,  where  it  has  remained  until  a few 
days  ago.  Certainly  the  exposure  would  have  changed  the 
exposed  portion,  had  it  not  been  in  the  lye. 

“ Does  not  the  alkali  change  the  metallic  deposit  from  a 
suboxide  to  a metallic  state,  or  to  a form  more  closely  allied 
to  the  developed  picture?  If  oxidation  of  the  organic 
matter  with  which  the  metallic  deposit  is  associated  is  a 
cause  of  the  spontaneous  fading  of  photographs  or  porcelain 
prints,  will  not  the  alkali  serve  to  prevent  oxidation  and  the 
fading  consequent  thereon? 

“ Let  me  further  submit,  that  certaiu  varnishes  cause 
rapid  fading  of  porcelain  prints  ; also,  that  the  coagulated 
albumen  on  the  porcelain  plate  will  not,  by  any  amount  of 
washing  which  it  usually  receives  or  is  ever  likely  to  receive, 

Eart  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver  retained  by  it. 

lence  the  importance  of  the  softening  and  solvent  action  of 
the  alkali. 

“The  only  excuse  for  sending  this  print  is  that  it  is  the 
first  experiment  with  the  alkali  on  an  albumenized  paper 
print,  and  that  it  seems  to  me  to  promise  beneficial  results.” 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  reports  on  the  proposal  as  follows  : — 

” Mr.  Sherman  proposes  to  increase  the  permanence  of 
collodio-chloride  prints  on  glass,  when  made  upon  an  albu- 
men substratum,  by  treating  the  picture  with  a solution  of 
caustic  potash.  As  his  claim  is  for  greater  resistance  to 
the  destructive  power  of  t:mc,  it  is  impossible  here  to  make 
a report  of  a decisive  character;  this  could  only  be  done 
by  taking  a quantity  of  specimens,  some  subjected  to  the 
treatment  proposed,  and  others  not,  and  by  placing  them 
aside  under  ordinary  conditions  for  some  years.  Any 
other  mode  of  trial  would  be  wholly  inferential  in  its 
nature,  and  we  know  very  well  that  such  mod'.s  of  reason- 
ing are  not  admissible  in  photography.  It  seems  allowable, 
however,  to  make  the  following  observations  connected 
with  this  subject. 

“ An  albumen  substratum  is  a well-recognised  source  of 
fading  in  the  case  of  collodio-chloride  prints  on  glass. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  the  attraction  that  it  secures  the  film 
solidly  (collodion  made  with  the  chlorides  never  adheres  so 
well  to  the  glass  as  that  made  without  them  does),  and  it 
also  gives  with  more  ease  a rich  tone.  The  first  of  these 
difficulties  mav  be  avoided  by  either  edging  or  coating  with 
India-rubber  varnish,  and  the  second  is  not  very  serious. 
Mr.  Sherman,  however,  prefers  to  use  the  substratum,  and 
believes  that  all  its  dangers  may  be  removed  by  subjecting 
the  plate  to  the  subsequent  action  of  caustic  potash.  As 
already  said,  time  alone  would  determine  with  certainty 
what  degree  of  advantage  the  treatment  confers,  and  whether 
plates  so  treated  are  as  permanent  as  those  made  without  the 
substratum. 

"The  following  experiment  may,  however,  throw  some 
light  on  what  takes  place  when  the  compound  of  albumen 


and  silver  is  treated  with  the  alkali.  Some  white  of  egg 
was  coagulated  by  adding  it  to  a solution  of  nitrnte  of 
silver,  and  the  excess  of  the  silver  salt  was  washed  out  by 
successive  decantations.  A portion  of  the  coagulum  was 
then  thrown  into  a strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  For 
a time,  little  or  no  action  was  evident,  but  on  examining 
the  liquid  some  hours  after,  the  whole  coagulum  was  found 
to  have  dissolved,  except  a few  shreds  and  a little  brown 
powder,  which  last  was,  of  course,  oxide  of  silver. 

“ The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  areas  follows: — Caustic 
potash  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  compound  which  silver 
forms  with  albumen,  the  albumen  dissolving  in  the  form  of 
albuminate  of  potash.  But  this  action  is  not  rapid,  and  it 
seems  evident  that  if,  in  the  cane  of  an  albumen  substratum, 
the  action  of  the  caustic  solution  were  to  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  causing  this  decomposition,  and  thus  rendering  the 
albumen  soluble,  then  the  hold  of  the  film  upon  the  glass 
would  be  destroyed,  and  it  would  slip  off,  because  it  is 
only  in  its  insoluble  (coagulated)  form  that  albumen  can 
act  to  give  adhesion.  Mr.  Sherman,  therefore,  certainly 
does  not  carry  the  action  of  the  alkali  this  far,  but  only 
to  partial  decomposition.  And  as  I have  already  said,  how 
far  the  protecting  action  thus  obtained  would  go,  could 
only  be  determined  by  the  actual  trial  of  putting  aside 
specimens  until  the  influence  of  time  should  indicate  on 
which  side  is  the  preference.  Mr.  Sherman  holds  that 
collodio  chloride  work  which  will  stand  a strong  fixing 
bath  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  more  permanent 
than  those  fixed  in  a weaker  one.  I expressed  some  years 
ago,  in  print,  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  paper  prints, 
and  the  principle  evidently  extends  to  both  descriptions  of 
prints.” 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Edinburgh  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  2nd,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  F.R.S.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  and  the 
proceedings  of  considerable  general  interest ; but,  probably, 
on  no  previous  occasion  has  there  been  less  matter  of  special 
interest  to  photographers.  Year  by  year,  for  some  time 
past,  the  papers  relatiug  to  photography,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, have  become  less  frequent  at  the  Association,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  appear  to  have  reached  a minimum. 
The  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  various 
presidents  of  sections,  in  their  opening  addresses,  referred 
to  various  subjects  connected  with  solar  science,  but  in  no 
case  with  special  allusion  to  photographic  action. 

From  the  report  of  the  Council  it  appears  that  the  Brit- 
ish Association  is  about  to  resign  the  charge  of  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  its  facilities  for  solar  observation,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  whom  it  will  be  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Gassiott  Trust,  and  £600 
have  been  set  aside  from  that  fund  for  working  the  Obser- 
vatory during  the  coming  year.  From  the  Kew  report  we 
learn  that  the  Photoheliograph  in  charge  of  Mr.  Warren  De 
La  Rue  continues  to  be  worked  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
During  the  past  year  362  pictures  have  been  taken  on 
205  days.  The  prints  from  the  negatives  alluded  to  in  last 
report  have  been  taken  to  date,  and  the  printing  of  these 
has  become  part  of  the  current  work  of  the  establishment. 
A paper  by  Messrs.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewv, 
embodying  the  position  and  areas  of  sun-groups  observed  at 
Kew  during  the  years  1861,  1865,  and  1866,  as  well  as  fort- 
nightly values  of  the  spotted  solar  area  from  1832  to  1868, 
has  been  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
distributed  to  those  interested  in  solar  research.  A table 
exhibiting  the  cumber  of  sun-spots  recorded  at  Kew  during 
the  year  1870,  after  the  manner  of  Hofrath  Schwabe,  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  monthly  notices.  An  apparatus  is  being 
constructed,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr 
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Warren  De  La  Rue,  and  it  will  shortly  be  erected  on  the 
Pagoda  in  Kew  Gardens,  in  order  to  he  employed  in  ob- 
taining corrections  for  optical  distortion  in  the  helio- 
graphioal  measurements. 

The  one  paper  referring  to  photography  read  before  (he 
Association  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a practical 
joke.  It  was  entitled  “ An  Account  of  a New  Photographic 
Dry  Process,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  A.B.,”  the  11  new  process  ” 
which  Mr.  Sutton  has  discovered  being  the  collodio-bromide 
with  an  alkaline  preservative.  We  append  the  paper  : — 

An  Account  of  a New  Photographic  Dry  Process. 

BY  THOMAS  SUTTON,  A.B. 

The  process  which  I am  about  briefly  to  describe  under  the 
title  of  “An  Account  of  a New  Photographic  Dry  Process” 
appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  solution  of  a 
problem  which  for  twenty  years  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  leading  photographers,  viz.,  that  of  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates. 

Hitherto  the  invariable  custom  has  been  to  prepare  dry 
plates  at  home,  ready  for  use  on  a tour,  to  pack  them  very 
carefully  so  as  to  exclude  the  access  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
to  trust  to  their  good  keeping  qualities.  By  the  method  about 
to  be  described  this  trouble  and  risk  are  avoided,  and  the 
tourist  can  prepare  his  plates  era  route  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  they  are  to  be  exposed  by  simply  pouring  upon 
them  a sensitive  collodion  emulsion — an  operation  which  might 
be  conducted  at  the  rate  of  one  plate  prepared  per  minute,  after 
which  they  can  be  put  at  once  into  the  dark  slides  ready  for 
exposure  without  being  washed  or  any  preservative  applied  to 
them. 

This  emulsion  will  keep  for  many  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  without  losing  its  good  qualities,  or  varying  in  the 
slightest  perceptible  degree.  The  development  of  the  exposed 
plate  is  effected  on  the  same  day  as  the  exposure,  and  is  a very 
cleanly  operation,  requiring  no  nitrate  of  silver,  and  producing 
no  stains  upon  the  fingers,  articles  of  furniture,  &c.  Thus  by 
this  new  process  the  practice  of  landscape  photography  is  ren- 
dered so  simple  and  certain  that  any  intelligent  person  may 
quickly  master  it  and  realise  much  success  without  the  amount 
of  fog,  expense,  dirt,  and  disappointment  which,  more  or  less, 
accompany  other  methods. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  how  the  emulsion  is  made  and 
how  the  development  is  effected.  Ihis  can  bo  done  in  a very 
few  words.  The  emulsion  is  a collodio-bromide  of  silver,  made 
by  adding  to  an  ounce  of  plain  collodion  eight  gra;ns  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  and  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  then  care- 
fully “ corrected,”  by  which  is  meant  tested  and  treated  so  as 
to  contain  a very  slight  trace  of  unconverted  bromide  of 
cadmium. 

The  development  is  effected  thus  : — The  plate  is  placed,  film 
upwards,  in  a dish  of  common  well  water  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  then  the  well-known  alkaline  developer  is  employed.  This 
produces  in  a tew  minutes  a bright  and  dense  negative,  re- 
quiring no  intensification  with  silver.  The  sensitiveness  of 
plates  thus  prep.ned  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  dry 
plates.  If  rapid  dry  plates  are  required  they  must  be  speeiady 
prepared  over  night  for  use  the  next  day.  The  method  consists 
in  placing  the  plate  in  water,  after  coating  it  with  the  emulsion, 
for  at  least  five  minutes  ; then  pouring  over  it  an  alkaline  pre- 
servative, composed  of  one  part  of  albumen  to  four  parts  of 
water,  to  every  ounce  of  which  ten  minims  of  ammonia  are 
added,  washing  this  off  after  it  has  remained  a minute  upon 
the  plate,  and  then  putting  the  plate  into  a box  to  dry  during 
the  night.  Plates  thus  prepared  are  quite  as  sensitive  as  wet 
collodion  ones.  It  has  been  proved  possible  to  make  an  emul- 
sion which  shall,  without  this  treatment,  yield  equally  sensitive 
plates,  but  I am  not  able  at  present  to  give  an  exact  formula 
for  it.  Plates  washed  and  treated  as  above  described  with  an 
alkaline  preservative  may  be  used  wet,  and  are  equally  sensi- 
tive. Thus  a new  wet  collodion  process  is  originated  without  a 
nitrate  bath — a bath  of  water  being  substituted  for  one  of  silver. 
The  many  advantages  of  such  a process  will  be  obvious  to 
intelligent  photographers,  the  principal  one  being  that  there  is 
no  free  nitrate  upon  the  film  to  attack  the  haloid  salt  of  silver, 
or  crystallise  on  drying. 

A wet  film  prepared  as  described  might  be  exposed  under 
water,  or  in  a camera  filled  with  water,  a suitable  lens,  of 
course,  being  employed. 
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The  key  to  success  in  the  processes  described  will  consist  in 
there  not  being  any  tracs  of  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  tl  e emul- 
sion, nor  too  large  a trace  of  unconverted  bromide  of  cadmium. 
In  the  former  case  fog,  in  the  latter  case  insensitiveness,  would 
result. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper, — 

Dr.  Reynolds,  in  a few  remarks,  called  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  process  described,  but  stated  that  in  his  hands 
it  had  not  yet  been  successful. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor  said  that  he  too  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
working  the  process,  but  as  it  was  so  simple,  in  consequence  of 
the  freedom  from  washings  and  preservatives,  the  mt  thod  of 
operating  has  much  to  recommend  it,  provided  good  results 
could  be  obtained. 

Microscopic  Photography. 

L’Abbe  Moigno  detailed  a description  of  the  “ Poste  Photo- 
graphique  ” as  adopted  during  the  late  siege  of  Paris.  In 
some  introductory  remarks,  the  venerable  Abbe  gave  to  Sir 
David  Brewster,  of  Edinburgh,  the  parentage  of  microscopic 
photography.  He  exhibited  copies  of  newspapers  reduced  by 
photography,  and  also  of  films  sent  by  pigeon  or  balloon  out  of 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  re-transmission.  By  this  latter  system 
50,000  despatches  of  20  words  each  might  be  brought  back  by 
one  pigeon. 

Prof.  Kelland  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Section  to  Abbe 
Moigno  for  his  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  troubles 
through  which  Paris  had  so  lately  passed. 

Mr.  Taylor  gave  the  credit  of  microscopic  photography  to 
Mr.  Shadbolt,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Dancer,  of  London. 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  availed  themselves 
of  the  occasion  to  organize  a photographic  trip  to  Almond 
Dell,  which  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Brighton,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Carpenter. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  PHYSIC. 

Mr.  II.  H.  Snelling,  one  of  the  earliest  photographers  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  editor,  if  we  remember  aright, 
of  the  first  photographic  journal  which  ever  existed,  gives 
in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  some  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  photographic  chemicals  as  thera 
peutic  agents.  After  referring  briefly  to  the  services  o 
photography  to  art  and  science  generally,  he  says  : — 

“ My  intention  is  to  present  a phase — if  I may  be  permitted 
the  expression — of  photography  not  hitherto  touched  upon  ; 
namely,  photography  as  a physician.  And  I wish  to  do 
this  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  it  will  show  the  ‘ extent 
to  which  photography  can  be  carried  and  secondly, 
because  I kuow  that  many  of  the  sons  of  the  sunbeam  are 
sufferers  by  the  almost  universal  diseases  for  which  photo- 
graphy is  the  special  physician.  What  think  you  of  neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism,  toothache,  and  kindred  excruciating 
torments,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  photography  ? 
Esculapius  may  laugh  at  the  assertion,  and  so  may  Galen, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  aud  I will  tell  you  how  I dis- 
covered it,  and  then  give  you  Doctor  Photo’s  ‘ Practice  of 
Medicine  ’ in  a very  few  words. 

“ In  the  year  a.d.  1855  I laboured  under  a severe  attack 
from  the  demon  toothache,  who  for  eight  days  discharged 
his  batteries  into  the  stronghold  of  my  citadel,  and  did 
considerable  damage.  Duiiog  this  time  1 waited  upon  a 
dentist,  and  had  a tooth  extracted  which  he  asserted  was 
the  damaged  molar,  but  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  perfectly  innocent  of  any  conspiracy  to  make  me  uncom- 
fortable. A day  or  two  more  of  suffering  took  me  to 
another  ‘dental  artist,’  who,  after  pulling  and  hauling,  and 
jerking  and  twisting  for  an  hour,  declared  that  the  enemy 
was  impregnable,  having  secured  himself  by  ‘ four  hooked 
prongs,'  so  that  nothing  could  part  tooth  aud  jaw-bone, 
but  if  one  must  come  the  other  would  follow.  Here  was  a 
precious  prospect  ahead — au  indefinite  period  of  suffering 
without  the  least  hope  of  any  known  remedy  being  capable 
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of  effecting  a cure,  as  1 had  tried  them  all.  I returned  to 
the  store,  and  worked  until  four  o'clock  p.m.  in  most  ‘ex- 
cruciating agony.’  At  that  blessed  hour,  the  good  little 
invisible  sprite,  Doctor  Photo,  at  my  elbow,  suggested 
‘Try  so  and  so.’  Instantly  I acted  upon  the  suggestion, 
and  in  five  minutes  all  pain  had  ceased,  and  before  the 
hour  of  ‘shutting  up  shop’  arrived,  the  swelling  in  my 
face,  which  made  me  look  like  a ‘ double  header,’  had  sub- 
sided, and  ‘ Richard  was  himself  again,’  and  the  ‘ fiend 
toothache  ’ has  never  troubled  me  from  that  day  to  this. 

“ A dear  friend  had  sufiered  for  two  years  with  neuralgia, 
and  had  spent  much  substance  upon  the  doctors,  who  did  her 
no  good,  but  she  rather  grew  worse.  So,  when  I experienced 
the  magical  effects  of  Doctor  Photo's  prescription,  1 said  to 
myself — ‘ If  so  good  for  the  toothache,  why  not  for  neu- 
ralgia also?’  I took  some  home — just  a two-ounce  vial 
full — which  was  ‘applied  as  directed,"  and  all  traces  of  the 
‘demon  neuralgia’  disappeared  in  two  weeks,  and  never 
returned  afterwards. 

“ Old  Rheumatism,  that  arch  fiend  who  so  delights  in 
toimenting  poor  human  nature,  and  usually,  when  l.e  gets 
hold  of  you,  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  ‘ thumb  screws  ’ and 
' coats  of  mail  ’ of  the  old  ‘ Inquisition,’  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  framework  of  this  poor  tabernacle  of  flesh,  and  for 
years  refused  to  vacate  at  the  behests  of  several  M.D.’s ; and 
there  he  remained,  pinching  and  gnawing,  scraping  and 
nipping,  until  Dr.  Photo  again  came  to  my  assistance,  and 
advised  me  to  use  such  and  such  things  in  connection  with 


the  prescription  given  me  for  the  toothache.  Of  course  I 
compounded  the  prescription,  and  took  it  ‘according  to 
directions.’  The  old  scoundrel  Rheumatism  departed, 

• horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ; ’ and  although  he  has  made 
several  attempts  since  to  effect  a lodgment  in  his  old  quarters, 

1 have  successfully  foiled  him  by  Dr.  Photo’s  artillery  prac- 
tice— for  we  must  confess  that  there  is  considerable  war 
material  in  his  practice. 

“ I have,  since  these  days,  been  the  happy  ‘ medium  ’ of 
driving  these  vindictive  and  malicious  spirits  of  evil  out 
of  a great  many  into  whom  they  have  entered  and  sought 
to  destroy,  and  I hope  this  communication  will  be  the 
means  of  driving  them  out  of  many  more. 

“ This  is  what  Dr.  Photo  said  to  me  on  the  first  occasion. 

Take — Alcohol  ...  ...  1 ounce 

• Sulph.  ether  (Const.)  ...  ...  1 „ 

Iodide  potassium  ...  ...  ...  5 giains 

Bromide  potassium  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

Gun  cotton 3 „ 

Mix  them,  and  put  a little  of  the  solution  in  your  tooth 
on  cotton,  and  rub  the  gums  well  every  day,  as  often  as 
possible,  for  two  weeks.  This  done,  the  result  you  have 
stated. 

“ You  will  perceive  that  the  prescription  is  almost  identical 
with  the  photographic  collodion  formulas  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  also,  that  I have  a show  of  right  to  claim  priority  in 
the  use  of  ether  as  a ‘ pain  killer.’ 

“ The  second  prescription  of  the  good  little  doctor  was — 
Iodide  potassium  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm 

Bromide  potassium  ...  ...  1 „ 

Proto,  sulph.  iron...  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Citric  acid...  ...  ...  ...  1 „ 

made  into  2J  gr.  pills  ; to  be  taken  every  morning,  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast  for  six  or  ten  days,  then  stay  four 
days  ; repeat,  increasing  the  intervals  after  each  repetition 
until  old  ‘ Rheumatics’ has  evacuated  the  premises.  While 
using  these  pills,  use  also  the  solution  freely,  rubbing  the 
parts  affected  fiequcntly.  Observe  the  same  rule  for  neu- 
ralgia. These  pills  are  also  an  excellent  tonic  and  powerful 
invigorator. 

“ Hundreds  have  blessed  Dr.  Photo  for  these  prescriptions, 
and,  doubtlers,  many  among  ‘ The  Fraternity  ’ will  do  so 
also,  if  they  follow  his  advice — especially  those  who  are  most 
‘ sensitive  ’ to  the  ‘ manipulations  ’ of  those  ancient 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and 
Toothache.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  August  9th,  1871. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  during  the  disastrous  struggle 
in  which  we  have  been  involved  for  a year  past,  all  science 
which  had  not  war  for  object  and  end  was  completely  left 
aside.  However,  if  photography,  so  progressive  till  then, 
had,  for  that  period,  no  step  forward  to  notice,  its  appli- 
cations received  an  useful  development.  I do  not  speak  of 
the  large  number  of  portraits  that  have  been  made  for  all 
the  National  Guards,  Mobiles,  and  Mobilises  who  wished  to 
keep  a remembrance  of  their  military  dress,  but  I mean  the 
more  interesting  works  originated  by  the  defensive  plan 
and  the  want  of  news  from  without.  I dare  say  you  know 
better  than  we  do  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  last  way  by 
M.  Dagron  ; but  there  is  one  thing  that  you  cannot  know  : 
it  is  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to  the  blessed  despatches 
brought  in  by  travelling  pigeons.  Poor  birds!  Sometimes 
they  arrived  to  die,  more  often  they  could  not  arrive  at  all. 
The  letters  brought  by  the  aerial  mail  were  at  once  incom- 
plete and  defective.  It  was  not  easy  to  reproduce  so  many 
different  letters — applied  on  the  same  screen,  and  reduce 
the  whole  to  the  size  of  a card  four  inches  square — with 
sufficient  sharpness  to  allow,  after  enlargement,  of  easy 
reading.  The  best  vehicle  was  also  difficult  to  find.  All 
these  questions  received  in  practice  a very  satisfactory  solu- 
tion ; and  we  had  occasionally  the  happiness  of  hearing 
from  our  dear  absentees,  thanks  to  photography. 

The  military  service  was  also  indebted  to  our  art  for  exact 
reproductions  of  maps  and  views  taken  from  different 
stations  whence  observation  was  more  profitable.  Col. 
Laussedat  offered  to  the  general  staff  a series  of  excellent 
pictures  made  especially  on  military  purpose,  and  I had 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  being  employed  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  same  office.  But  photographers  were  all  in 
the  ranks  of  our  army  or  National  Guard,  and  when  I was 
to  begin  my  work,  I was  obliged,  for  procuring  an  ope- 
rator, to  go  as  far  as  the  avant  pastes,  next  Le  Bourget, 
where  I knew  M.  Berthaut,  a young  artist  of  skill,  and 
goodwill,  was  incorporated  in  the  eighth  batallion  of 
Mobiles  de  la  Seine.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  we  were  to  see  many  things  until  the  end  of  December, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  take  again  the  bag  and  chassepot. 
We  obtained  forty-seven  negatives  on  dry  collodion  plates, 
in  which  number  are  included  two  large  panoramic  views 
from  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  embracing  the  Bois  do 
Boulonge,  and  all  the  hills  around  from  Chatillon  to  Mont- 
morency. Besides  all  the  difficulties  which  were  due  to 
actual  circumstances,  we  had  to  suffer  a great  deal  from  the 
most  unfavourable  weather,  and  sometimes  were  exposed  to 
the  Prussian  fire  ; but  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  such  a 
moment.  Poor  Commaudant  de  Milly,  the  able  director  of 
the  photographic  department  at  the  War  Office,  was  not  so 
happy  : he  was  killed  when  carrying  an  order  during  one 
of  the  last  attacks  against  the  savage  army  raised  by  “ La 
Commune.” 

If  photography  has  been  almost  inactive  during  the  Prus- 
sian war,  and  if  it  had  only  to  retrace  afterwards  the  like- 
nesses of  Federals  standing  upon  their  barricades — which 
portraits  are  now  very  good  testimonials  for  military  courts 
— it  had  a great  deal  to  do  after  the  sad  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  entrance  of  the  regular  troops  into  Paris.  Fire 
had  prepared  the  most  interesting  and  varied  subjects  for 
our  artists,  and  they  are  still  very  busy.  Every  ruined 
building  has  been  reproduced,  inside  and  outside,  in  all 
proportions,  from  portrait  card  to  extra  size  ; and  especially 
in  the  first  two  weeks,  it  was  not  possible  to  walk  a step 
without  meeting  with  M.  Leon  Levy,  Disderi,  Marville, 
Frank,  Liebert,  and  many  others,  either  on  foot  or  in 
special  carriages,  going  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
arrive  each  before  his  neighbour.  The  finest  collection  is 
certainly  Levy’s  stereoscopic  transparent  views  on  albmen- 
ized  glass.  You  would  never  think  those  ruined  monuments 
had  been  so  recently  destroyed  ; they  seem  to  bear  the  stamp 
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of  time,  and  the  heavy  dust  of  ages.  “ La  Commune  ” 
was  a great  artist  in  destruction,  and  a few  hours  were  suf- 
ficient to  its  genius  for  leaving  many  perfect  works! 

The  French  photographic  societies  have  not  yet  resumed 
their  sessions ; perhaps  they  will  not  do  so  before  next 
autumn ; it  is  not  easy  to  meet  again  after  such  a storm. 
However,  you  are  informed  that  a photographic  exhibition 
will  be  opened  in  Versailles  next  month.  M.  Leon  Vidal  is 
always  ready  to  take  in  hand  good  resolutions,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  addressing  French  and  foreign  artists  on  that 
unexpected  occasion.  I hope  he  will  succeed,  for  we  must 
try  to  find  our  way  in  every  suitable  direction,  and  the  best 
plan  to  repair  the  harm  caused  by  war  is  surely  to  promote 
the  beneficent  works  of  peace.  Ernest  Lacan. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL.* 

Disoolourino  or  the  Paper  in  Summer — Dry  Plate 

Photography — On  Sensitizers — Taking  a Transparent 

Positive  in  the  Camera. 

The  summer  season  brings  generally  the  question  of  the 
permanence  of  silvered  paper  on  the  tapis  again.  And 
this  leads  me  to  again  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  employing  washed  silvered  papers,  which,  according  to 
my  experience,  will  keep  white  for  months. 

For  three  months  no  other  paper  has  been  used  in  the 
atelier  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berlin  ; the  paper  is  sensi- 
tized on  a bath  containing  eight  per  cent,  of  perfectly 
neutral  nitrate  of  silver ; it  is  washed  immediately  four  times, 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  In  the  printing-frame  the  paper  is 
backed  by  a pad  filled  with  dry  carbouate  of  ammonia,  as 
has  been  explained  in  my  former  letters.  The  paper  prints 
more  rapidly,  and  the  results  are  more  brilliant  than  with 
ordinary  albumen  paper,  and  turning  yellow  is  out  of  the 
question.  I have  kept  the  prints  for  a week  before  toning 
them,  and  still  obtained  excellent  results.  For  the  summer 
season  I cannot  recommend  anything  better  to  prevent  the 
discolouring  of  the  paper. 

Lately  another  method  to  produce  permanent  sensitive 
paper  has  been  recommended  ; the  method  is  by  no  means 
new,  for  it  can  be  found  in  my  Handbook  (American  edition, 
page  163)  ; it  consists  in  the  employment  of  citric  acid. 
Phe^following  is  the  formula  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12  parts 

Citric  acid  1 art 

Alcohol  1 „ 

It  is  best  to  dissolve  the  citric  acid  by  itself,  in  water, 
and  to  add  it  to  the  silver  solution.  Paper  prepared  on  such 
a bath  does  really  keep  white  for  a long  time,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  papers  furnish  as  brill  it  prints  as  the 
washed  papers. 

To  the  other  means  of  keeping  paper  white  which  are 
stated  on  page  162  of  the  Handbook — as,  for  instance,  oil- 
cloth or  waxed  paper,  &c. — I only  refer  here  incidentally  ; 
but  another  question  I have  to  mention  yet:  how  is  it  that 
blue  papers  turn  yellow  slower  than  white  or  red?  The 
colour  can  hardly  exercise  an  influence  on  the  chemical 
change.  The  matter  is,  however,  as  easily  explained  as  the 
influence  of  the  blue  colour  on  linen  ; for  blue  furnishes, 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  yellow,  white,  and  the 
yellowish  colour  of  our  linen  appears  whiter  by  a slight 
admixture  of  blue  ; in  a similar  manner  does  the  blue  in  the 
coloured  albumen  paper  neutralize  the  yellow  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  silvered  albumen  paper. 

The  dry  plate  question  is,  for  landscape  photography,  of 
vital  importance.  As  long  as  we  aim  for  a new  and  reliable 
process,  the  question  remains  unsolved.  The  process  of  Mr. 
Carey  Lea  meets  here  with  much  favour.  The  landscapes 
which  have  been  taken  on  plates  prepared  according  to  his 
method  are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  best.  I myself  have 
obtained  excellent  results  with  it,  but  prefer  the  gum  preser- 
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vative  process  of  Wortley  to  the  cochineal  preservative  pro- 
cess.. Our  friend  Simpson  will,  no  doubt,  have  reported  to 
you  the  latest  developments  in  England,  where  a number  of 
experimenters  are  at  work,  and  I will  therefore  not  further 
enlarge  upon  this  subject;  but  I must  remark  that  l have 
not  been  able  to  produceplates  which  possess  the  sensitiveness 
claimed  by  Mr.  Wortley.  He  states  that  his  collodio-bro- 
mide  dry  plates  are,  with  the  same  developer,  as  sensitive 
as  wet  plates.  I have  followed  his  formulae  exactly,  and 
obtained,  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  plates  which  required 
four  times  the  exposure  in  order  to  yield  a picture  which 
was  similar  to  a wet  plate.  I think  that  it  is  better  to  con- 
fess this  openly  instead  of  representing  the  sensitiveness 
greater  than  what  it  really  :s,  for  the  latter  will  only  produce 
erreoneous  impressions,  and  cause  disappointment  and  a 
wrong  criticism  of  an  otherwise  good  process. 

Partly  induced  by  the  agitation  of  the  dry  plate  question, 
I have  recently  recommenced  my  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  seusitizers.  Six  years  ago  I demonstrated  that  all 
bodies  which  absorb  iodine  (i.e.,  those  which  chemically 
combine  with  it)  accelerate  the  change  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
by  light,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  i icrease  its 
sensitiveness.  To  this  class  belong  nitrate  of  silver,  tannin, 
pyrogallic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ; and  the  presence 
of  these  bodies  exercises  a favourable  influence  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  dis 
covery.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  there  are  some  iedino- 
absorbing  substances  which  do  not  exercise  this  favourable 
influence — for  instance,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  arseniate 
of  soda.  Iodide  of  silver  when  exposed  with  these  does  not 
appear  more  sensitive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently 
entirely  insensitive,  and  it  is  the  most  surprising  that  with 
a suitably  selected  time  of  exposure  we  receive  in  the  camera 
with  these  substances  a transparent  positive  instead  of  a 
negative  picture.  The  circumstance  is  not  explained.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  a negative,  on  being  developed, 
turned  out  to  be  positive,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  causes.  It  has  happened  to  me  also,  and  the  question 
is  now,  how  can  we  explain  it? 

It  is  so  abnormal,  so  paradoxical  that  that  part  of  the  pic- 
ture should  become  darkest  which  has  received  the  least  light, 
that  I must  confess  it,  of  all  the  strange  things  that  I have 
met  with  in  photography,  this  seems  to  be  the  strangest. 
Now,  however,  l have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
at  least  two  special  instances.  If  a diluted  solution  of 
ersenic  is  poured  on  an  exposed  aud  washed  plate  of  iodide 
of  silver  (not  bromoiodide  of  silver),  the  power  of  develop- 
ment will  be  considerably  lessened,  but  not  entirely  destroyed, 
for  if  the  plate  is  washed  it  may  be  developed  with  iron  and 
nitrate  of  silver  solutions. 

If  the  arsenic  solution  is  kept  for  a long  time  on  the 
plate,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  the  places  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  light  will  be  converted  into  arseniate  of  silver. 
If  the  plate  is  now  well  washed  and  developed  with  sulphate 
of  iron  and  silver,  the  developer  will  act  on  the  places  which 
have  not  been  exposed  to  light;  they  become  darkened, 
and  the  result  is  a positive  picture.  The  experiment  is  in 
so  far  difficult  as  the  plate  is  subjected  to  many  washings, 
and  the  film  is  apt  to  tear  ; further,  the  reaction  of  the 
arseniate  of  so  la  is  alkaline,  and  this  causes  often  fogginess. 
A hypo  solution  acts  similar,  but  in  not  near  so  perfect  a 
manner.  1 hope  to  be  able  to  find  other  substances.  The 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  will  enable  us 
to  produce  them  in  so  perfect  a manner  that  the  piocess 
becomes  of  practical  \alue,  and  we  may  be  able  to  produce 
perfect  transparencies  directly  in  the  camera. 


DEVELOPERS  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA* 

A short  time  since,  in  writing  of  the  effects  of  developers 
of  different  strengths,  I mentioned  the  advantages  which 
could  be  obtained  in  cases  of  gieat  contrast  bv  giving  a long 
• Philadelphia  Photographer . 
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exposure  followed  by  a weak  developer.  It  chanced  that, 
about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Elbert  An  lerson  recommended  a 
similar  developer  to  be  used  where  there  was  a deficiency  of 
contrast.  This  recommendation  of  a similar  treatment  for 
opposite  conditions  has  seemed  to  some  inconsistent.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  the  least  so.  I have  always  recommended 
a weak  developer  for  objects  deficient  in  contrast,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  use  in  such  cases  has  long  been  well  under- 
stood. The  other  fact — namely,  that  a weak  developer  may 
be  advantageously  employed  ior  an  opposite  class  of  sub- 
jects— is  much  less  generally  known  ; it  it  not  new,  however, 
nor  did  the  idea  originate  with  myself.  The  first  person 
whom  I knew  to  avail  himself  of  it  was  Mr.  John  Moran,  of 
this  city,  who  employed  the  principle  many  years  ago  in 
landscape  work.  The  apparent  inconsistency  in  employing 
similar  development  in  opposite  cases  vanishes,  if  we 
remember  that  the  development  is  conditioned  more  by  the 
exposure  than  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  If  this  subject 
presents  great  contrasts,  we  may  overcome  these  either  in 
the  exposure  or  the  development.  We  may  either  try  «n 
average  exposure  followed  by  a strong  development,  or  a 
prolonged  exposure  followed  by  a weak  development.  Both 
methods  tend  to  diminish  the  contrast  in  the  subject.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  second  is  the  most  generally 
successful. 

If,  then,  a weak  development  answers  best  for  these  two 
very  opposite  classes  of  combination,  the  question  might  at 
first  be  asked,  then  why  ever  use  any  other?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  use  of  this  same  treatment  for  the  opposite  con- 
ditions supposes  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  have 
been  controlled  by  the  exposure.  But  circumstances  may 
render  this  impossible.  The  subject  may  not  admit  of  a 
loDg  exposure;  or,  in  extreme  cases,  in  landscape  work,  the 
contrasts  may  be  so  very  great  that  the  longest  practicable 
exposure  may  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  contrast,  and  in 
these  cases  the  stronger  development  needs  to  be  resoited 
to. 

If,  however,  a subject  be  selected  in  which  there  is  a con- 
siderable but  uot  an  extravagant  contrast — as  where,  let  us 
say,  that  there  are  light  coloured  objects  brightly  lighted, 
and  darker  coloured  objects  in  shadow — and  if  the  experi- 
ment be  made  of  giving  this  subject  an  exposure  suited 
to  be  followed  by  a twenty-grain  developer,  and  if  then  a 
second  trial  be  made,  with  a double  exposure,  followed  by  a 
development  with  a five-grain  developer,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  latter  negative  will  generally  give  the  softest  ami 
richest  print.  In  making  such  atrial,  or  in  employing  this 
principle  of  weak  development  generally,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membeted  that  the  weak  developer  is  not  to  be  simply  the 
strong  developer  diluted.  The  acetic  acid  is  to  bear  the 
same  relation  as  before  to  the  quantity  of  developer,  and 
not  to  the  iron.  The  pint  of  developer  is  to  contain  the 
same  number  o!  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  whether  the  propor- 
tion of  iron  be  large  or  small,  This  is  esseutial,  and  a 
neglect  to  bear  it  in  mind  will  injuriously  affect  the  result 
obtained. 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  UNINITIATED. 

BY  CHARLES  WAGER  HULL.* 

Letter  No.  2 

Mr  dear  Son  ; In  my  first  letter  1 wrote  to  you  only  in  a 
general  way  as  to  the  art ; now  I shall,  without  more  ado,  at 
once  proceed  to  give  you  the  promised  instructions. 

Belore  commencing  operations,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
you  must  have  the  tools  to  work  with  ; or,  1 should  sav, 
more  properly,  in  this  art,  the  apparatus  and  chemicals. 
You,  my  son,  do  uot  require  more  than  is  at  your  disposal, 
having  the  full  use  of  all  my  ‘‘  traps,''  the  best  in  use,  and 
the  result  ot  nearly  fifteen  years  of  experience;  nevertheless, 
I shall  direct  you  in  this  letter  how  to  arrange  your  dark- 
room or  closet,  and  n ime  in  detail  th ; material  required,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  not  so  fortunate  as  yourself. 

• Photographic  Timas. 


If  possible,  secure  to  your  own  uses  a room  in  the  house, 
preferably  one  well  ventilated,  and  into  which  the  water  has 
been  or  can  be  introduced,  as  photography  is  lavish  in  its 
requirements  of  this  all-important  article;  it  requires  not 
only  considerable  of  it,  hut,  as  well,  good  quality.  In  cno 
corner  of  the  room  which  you  have  secured  for  your  uses, 
have  erected  by  a carpenter  a closet  about  four  or  six  feet 
square  ; it  may  be  made  of  ordinary  boards,  either  tongued 
and  grooved,  or  covered  where  they  meet  by  a wide  batten, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light  from  without.  Inside,  at 
convenient  height  from  the  floor,  have  constructed,  a sink 
about  eighteen  inches  square  and  four  inches  deep,  the  over- 
flow pipe  of  which  should  be  placed  at  the  side,  say  two 
inches  above  the  bottom,  that  there  always  may  be  water 
in  the  sink,  to  prevent  its  shrinkage  and  consequent  leakage. 
Over  the  sink  have  the  water  faucet,  and  over  the  nozzle 
stretch  a piece  of  ordinary  rubber  hose,  of  length  sufficient 
to  allow  you  to  easily  wash  the  negatives  after  development 
In  front,  and  just  above  the  sink,  have  one  pane  of  orauger 
yellow  glass  of  about  one  foot  square.  Next  place  in  you 
dark  room  just  shelf  room  enough  to  accommodate  your 
bath,  plate-shield,  collodion  in  use,  and  developer;  do  no* 
on  any  pretext  use  the  room  for  closet  purposes,  as  every 
bottle  and  every  shelf  adds  only  to  the  dust  collecting 
capacity  of  the  place,  and  will  just  in  that  ratio  add  to  your 
troubles,  for  nothing  will  bother  you  more  than  dust. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  up  our  various  solutions,  let 
us  see  what  apparatus  and  chemicals  we  require.  In  the 
list  of  such  which  follows,  I have  endeavoured  to  name  all 
that  will  be  needed  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  last  for  a 
i long  time  ; indeed,  of  some  there  will  be  enough  to  last  you 
j tor  a year  or  more,  but  of  such  I shall  only  order  the  least 
quantity  that  is  usually  sold.  Let  us  meet  our  wants  in 
the  order  in  which  we  require  them  in  actual  use. 

Glass  and  Cleaning. — 2 dozen  5x8  negative  glass;  1 plate 
] vise  ; 1 yard  Canton  flannel ; 4 ounces  rottenstone. 

For  Collodion. — 1 quart  alcohol,  95  per  cent. ; 1 pint 
j sulphuric  ether  ; 1 ounce  pyroxyline ; 1 ounce  iodide  cad- 
I mium  ; 1 ounce  iodide  potass.  ; 1 ounce  iodide  ammonium  ; 

1  ounce  bromide  potass. ; 1 ounce  bromide  cadmium  ; 1 8- 
ounc;  glass  graduate;  1 small  glass  mortar  and  pestle; 

1 8-ounce  collodion  filter;  2 4-ounce  collodion  vials. 

For  Negative  Silver  Bath. — 8 ounces  nitrate  silver; 

2 ounces  nitric  acid  C.  P.  ; 1 16-mince  glass  graduate;  2 64- 
ounce  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles  ; 1 32-ounce  glass  funnel ; 

1 8x10  glass  bath,  tight-fitting  cover  ; 1 dipper  (rubber); 

1 actino-hydrometer ; 1 sheet  blue  litmus  paper. 

For  Developing. — 1 pound  sulphate  iron  and  ammonia  ; 
1 pound  acetic  acid,  No.  8 ; 1 4-ounce  Wedgewood  mortar 
and  pestle. 

For  Fixing  Bath. — 2 pounds  hyposulphite  of  soda; 
4 ounces  of  cyanide  of  potass. ; 1 8x10  deep  porcelain  dish. 

Varnishing  Negatives.  — 1 alcohol  lamp;  1 4-ounce  bottle 
of  negative  varnish. 

Sundries. — 1 flat  camel’s-bair  duster  for  plates  ; 1 drying- 
rack  ; 2 5x8  plate  boxes,  holding  2 dozen  each  ; 1 pound 
clean  cotton-wool  for  filters ; 1 ounce  pyrogallic  acid{; 
1 ounce  citric  acid;  1 pound  common  nitric  acid  for  cl  aning 
plates  ; 1 pound  sal.  soda  ; 2 ounces  bicarbonate  of  soda  ; 
1 pound  aqua  ammonia,  best. 

For  General  Use. — 1 8-ounce  glass  graduate ; 1 4-ounce 
glass  graduate  ; 1 2-ounce  glass  graduate ; 1 minim  glass; 
J 8-ounce  glass  funnel;  3 32-ounce  bottles  (ordinary); 

3 16-ounce  bottles  (ordinary)  ; 3 8-ouuce  bottles  (ordinary); 

3 4-ounce  bottles  (ordinary)  ; 3 2-ounce  bottles  (ordinary)  ; 
1 pair  scales  to  weigh  from  one  to  one  thousand  grains,  with 
weights. 

For  the  Printing  Process. — 1 dozen  sheets  albumen  paper; 

4 5X8  printing  Irames  ; 1 8X10  deep  glass  dish,  for  silver- 
iug  paper;  1 8X10  deep  porcelain  dish  for  toning  prints; 
1 8x10  deep  porcelain  dish  lor  fixing  prints  ; 1 cedar  tub, 

l about  18  inches  diameter  aud  8 inches  deep,  for  washing 
prints  ; 1 glass  pattern  3 X3£  inches  for  cutting  stereoscopic 
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riats  ; 100  cardboard  mounts  for  stereo  prints  ; 1 flat  paste 
rush,  inches  wide,  for  pasting  the  same. 

Camera,  ^c.— 1 5X8  American  Optical  Co.’s  reversible 
camera  bos,  for  stereo  or  single  views,  complete  ; 1 pair 
American  Optical  Co.’s  achromatic  meniscus  lenses  of  about 
8 inch  focus  ; 1 piece  cotton  velvet  cloth,  about  four,  feet 
square,  to  cover  the  head  while  focussing ; 1 American 
Optical  Co.’s  portable  bos  tent,  with  tripod,  water  tank, 
&c.,  complete;  1 tripod  for  camera  box  ; 1 American  Optical 
Co.’s  focussing  glass. 

The  above  forms  a fully  complete  first-class  outfit  for 
making  views,  with  chemicals  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce quite  a large  stock  of  negatives  and  prints.  But  little 
is  left  for  you  to  desire  ; indeed,  all  that  you  can  now  wish 
for  can  be  purchased  at  any  time  after  you  have  become  a 
really  good  photographer.  The  few  articles  yet  needed 
would  be  a pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  of  shorter  focus,  6ay 
about  five  inches,  for  subjects  which  are  too  near  the  camera 
for  lenses  of  such  long  focus  ; one  half-plate  portrait  tube 
for  making  portraits  of  the  carte-de-visite  size,  and  one 
headrest;  with  these  you  will  be  complete  for  all  work. 
The  portrait  tube  and  head  rest,  if  purchased,  would  add  to 
the  cost,  of  course ; the  other  lenses  could  be  bought  when 
you  really  found  need  for  them. 

Now  that  we  have  fully  considered  all  our  wants  in  appa- 
ratus and  chemicals,  and  are  supposed  to  have  them  all 
nicely  cleaned  and  arranged  upon  our  shelves  in  the  room 
set  apart  for  our  photographic  labours ; and  having  also 
completed  our  dark-room  and  placed  upon  the  shelves  the 
few  articles  which  belong  therein,  I will  in  my  next  letter 
begin  with  you  to  make  up  the  various  articles  required  in 
the  production  of  our  negatives. 

This  letter,  I fear,  has  been  a tedious  one  to  you,  made 
up  as  it  has  been  only  of  lists  of  articles  wanted  ; and  so  it 
has  to  me ; thinking,  as  I have  done,  intently,  fearful  of 
forgetting  some  item,  and  thus  upsetting  our  smooth  working 
when  we  shall  have  begun  our  compounding  operations ; 
however,  I promise  you  more  pleasure  soon,  when  we  shall 
have  commenced  our  picture-making  in  right  good  earnest. 

You  must  never  become  discouraged  in  photography ; 
though  a truly  beautiful  and  most  enchanting  art,  it  never- 
theless requires  of  all  who  praotise  it  not  only  much  system, 
but  as  well  much  patience. 


A QUICK  METHOD  OF  FREEING  PRINTS  FROM 
HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA. 

BY  HENRY  J.  NEWTON.* 

Since  photographic  prints  have  been  made  on  paper,  there 
has  existed  a consciousness  of  their  unstable  nature,  and 
continuous  have  been  the  complaints,  from  manufacturer, 
vendor,  and  purchaser,  of  the  transient  nature  of  the  beauty, 
v ith  which  they  charmed  and  fascinated  when  first  pro- 
duced. Many  and  ingenious  have  been  the  lheorie3  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  this  unpleasant  fact,  aud  the  hypo- 
thesis that  hyposulphite  of  soda  retained  in  the  paper  after 
fixing  was  the  primary  or  main  cause  was  generally  received. 
But  it  was  probably  a mistaken  idea,  advanced  by  some, 
that  the  cause  of  fading  was  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide 
of  silver  by  decomposing  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  remain- 
ing in  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  silver  print.  The 
strong  affinity  existing  between  silver  and  sulphur  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  probability  of  some  action  when  the 
two  were  brought  iDto  close  contact.  There  are  two  facts, 
however,  standing  in  the  way  of  this  theory,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  the  sulphide  of  silver  is  one  of  the  most 
permanent  and  stable  mineral  salts,  and  next,  it  is  always 
black,  or  nearly  so.  If  tne  prints  should  continue  to  grow 
darker  instead  of  whiter,  and  finally  lose  their  outline  and 
beauty  in  that  direction,  it  would  seem  plain  to  my  mind 
that  the  prints  were  combining  with  sulphur.  Aud,  still 
further,  it  has  been  advanced  and  believed  that  in  the 
* Photographic  Times. 


toning  a radical  change  wa3  effected  in  the  composition  of 
the  picture,  and  that  the  silver  to  a great  extent  was  dis- 
placed by  the  gold.  If  this  be  true,  then,  of  course,  all  the 
previous  speculations  fall.  It  seems  to  me  far  from  a settled 
question.  I am  suspicious  that  albumen  plays  or  works  an 
important  part  in  the  destruction  cf  our  most  beautiful  and 
cherished  productions  of  silver  and  the  solar  ray. 

I have  seen  prints  on  plain  paper  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
old,  that  exhibited  no  evidences  of  change  ; such  prints  were 
usually  toned  in  what  is  known  as  the  hypo  and  gold  toning 
bath.  Whether  prints  on  albumen  paper  treated  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  time  would  continue  to  give  the  same 
evidence  of  permanency  is  a question  which  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer,  although  from  the  above  facts  it  seems 
quite  important ; but  that  bath  had  gone  entirely  out  of 
vogue,  and  been  superseded  by  those  now  in  use  when  I 
commenced  photographing,  so  that  I know  nothing  about  it 
except  historically.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  well 
established  in  reference  to  the  action  of  hyposulphite  on 
prints,  which  is,  that  it  should  not  be  used  but  once.  Just 
in  the  ratio  of  the  time  it  is  used  do  the  prints  appear  to 
lose  their  permanence.  The  bleaching  property  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  a critical  examination  of  the  process 
by  which  sulphur  and  some  of  its  compounds  discharge 
colour,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a fruitful  field  of  inquiry  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  as  sulphur  is  one  of  the 
allotropic  elements,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  when  damp 
air  or  oxygen  comes  in  contact  with  it,  will  generate  ozone 
(the  modern  mystery),  which  is  the  great  bleaching  power 
in  nature,  and  it  is  not  impossible  may  work  its  destructive 
influence  in  this  as  in  other  fields. 

Washing  long  and  washing  well  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  photography,  the  first  learned  and  the 
longest  remembered  by  every  photographic  printer.  This 
may  be  necessary,  but  I do  not  practise  it,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  I do  not  believe  the  necessity  for  it  exists.  Second,  I 
am  sure  it  injures  the  prints.  My  method  of  cleaning  my 
prints  of  hyposulphite  is  as  follows  : I dissolve  in  sixteen 

ounces  of  hot  water  two  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead  ; this  solu- 
tion contains  about  fifty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  I 
have  washed  my  prints  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  I 
place  them  in  another  dish,  containing  four  quarts  of  water 
and  two  ounces  of  the  lead  solntion  ; this  will  give  you 
less  than  one  grain  of  lead  to  the  ounce.  Great  care  must 
bo  taken  not  to  make  your  lead  solution  much  stronger  than 
I have  indicated,  as  it  has  a decided  toning  action,  and 
would  not  only  make  your  print  blacker  than  you  would 
wish,  but  their  beauty  and  brilliancy  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  whereas  the  strength  that  I have  named  adds  to 
their  beauty  and  brilliancy  by  giving  depth  to  their  tone 
and  preserving  the  surface  of  the  paper.  As  soon  as  your 
prints  are  put  into  the  water  containing  the  lead,  it  becomes 
of  a milky  appearance,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
hyposulphite  and  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  being 
formed,  which  is  easily  washed  off  in  a few  changes  of 
water  afterward.  The  whole  process  need  not  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  1 have  cleaned  prints  as  free  from 
hyposulphate  as  possible  for  them  to  be,  in  five  minutes  by 
this  process.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  a very  unstable  salt, 
and  usually  contains  traces  of  an  insoluble  carbonate,  and, 
when  first  dissolved,  will  always  present  a milky  appear- 
ance ; consequently,  it  should  be  dissolved  several  days  before 
using,  aud  then  it  will  give  clear  water  a pearly  blue  tinge 
when  added  to  it ; but  this  will  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
sulphate,  for  you  will  see  a marked  difference  as  soon  as  you 
put  your  prints  into  it.  Your  lead  should  be  dissolved  as 
soon  as  procured,  and  not  accept  any  that  is  opaque  and 
powdery,  as  such  has  changed  to  carbonate,  and  is  worthless 
for  the  purposes  indicated. 

I should  like  to  have  photographers  generally  treat  a 
few  prints  in  this  way,  and  save  some  from  the  same  lot, 
marking  the  date  on  them,  and  laying  them  away  together, 
and  thereby  demonstrate  how  the  keeping  qualities  of  such 
prints  compare  with  those  made  in  the  old  and  destructive 
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way.  Prints  washed  in  this  way  need  not  be  toned  quite 
as  fara3  for  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  lead  carries  the  toning 
on  somewhat.  I have  made  very  good  tones  with  lead, 
without  gold,  but  such  tones  are  not  permanent,  Nitrate  of 
lead  will  answer  the  same  purposes  as  the  acetate.  If  it  is 
a fact  that  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
paper  is  the  agent  mainly  destructive  to  the  permanence  of 
the  print,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  degree  of  its 
eradication  would  be  the  degree  of  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  print.  If  this  be  so,  then  prints  treated  with  the  lead 
solution  should  have  remarkable  keepiug  properties,  as  the 
hypo  is  effectually  removed. 


TO  CLEAN  GLASS  FOR  COLLODION  AND 
SILVERING. 

BY  ALBERT  S.  SOUTHWORTH.* 

Rasp  oft  the  edges  and  corners  with  a coarse  sandstone  (a 
scythe  whetstone  is  just  the  thing!,  drawing  it  at  an  augle 
and  diagonally  from  the  face  of  the  glass,  to  avoid  chipping 
the  surface.  Whether  new  or  old  glass,  varnished  or  unvar- 
nished valueless  negatives,  wash  thoroughly  in  clean  hot 
water,  and  immerse  in  a very  strong  solution  of  boiling 
potash  from  three  to  five  minutes,  or  longer  if  old,  hard, 
varnished  glasses.  Scrub  with  a fine  broom  brush  upon  a 
padded  board  covered  with  tightly  drawn  flannel,  in  clean 
hot  water,  rinsing  thoroughly,  and  then  rinse  off  in  clean 
cold  water,  and  coat  before  dripping  with  thinned  albumen 
(two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water)  from  newly  laid 
eggs.  Dry,  and  keep  from  dust,  moisture,  and  light,  chemi- 
cally clean.  Use  at  pleasure  ; time  will  not  deteriorate. 

Glasses  having  upon  their  surfaces  pure  metals — as  silver, 
copper,  gold,  or  any  other  metal — must  have  the  same  re- 
moved with  the  proper  acid,  or  aqua  regia,  before  using  the 
potash ; but  all  glasses  prepared  according  to  the  foregoing 
recipe  can  have  no  free  pure  metal  in  contact  with  their 
surfaces. 

Be  at  no  trouble  to  save  the  silver  from  old  negatives ; 
it  will  not  pay. 

A common  sheet  iron  bakepau  will  answer  to  boil  the 
potash  in,  on  an  ordinary  cooking  stove.  Scatter  a layer  of 
edge  cuttings  of  various  leugths,  from  common  glass,  of  the 
size  of  an  oat  straw,  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  between 
each  layer  of  glass,  to  prevent  contact  of  surfaces. 

Keep  the  hands  clear  of  any  caustic  by  using  wooden 
tongs  and  a little  skilful  manipulation,  and  do  not  scratch 
the  glass  in  the  least. 

Never  pack  glasses  together  flatwise,  nor  lift  them  so 
that  one  rests  upon  another,  but  let  each  support  only  itself. 

My  method  of  cleaning  glass  may  not  be  all  new,  and 
may  not  be  the  best  known  ; it  is  the  best  I know ; the 
simplest,  and  always  avoids  dirty,  foggy,  or  stained  glasses. 

<• 

&0rr£S|j0Ki>nta. 

APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — On  forwarding  to  you  my  last  communication 
I intended  it  should  be  the  last  on  the  subject  of  apprentices 
and  assistants.  I cannot,  however,  permit  *•  A Little  Photo’s” 
last  letter  to  pass  without  a few  more  remarks. 

That  gentleman  asks,  would  it  be  charitable  to  suppose  that 
I had  not  read  my  Photographic  News  regularly?  I beg  to 
inform  him  that  I would  as  soon  want  my  dinner  as  my  Photo- 
graphic News  on  Saturday.  If,  however,  his  ideas  take  root 
and  spread,  that  all  the  intelligence  required  to  produce  a 
photograph  is  only  to  know  howto  throw  in  a little  iron,  a little 
pyro,  or  a little  nitrate  of  silver  into  water,  or  that  if  a man's 
eye  is  educated,  although  he  may  scarcely  be  able  to  read  or 
write  his  own  name  he  requires  no  more  to  make  him  a first- 
class  photographer,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  Photo- 
graphic News  being  written,  or  any  other  such  publication. 
1 can  fancy  such  a man,  on  receiving  the  News,  sitting  dowu, 
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placing  his  finger  under  the  lino,  and  spelling  out  the  words  as 
he  goes  along.  Only  the  very  simplest  articles  will  be  read  or 
understood  by  him,  and  the  remainder  need  never  be  written. 

As  “A  Little  Photo  ” hints  that  only  when  school  boards 
begin  to  act  will  this  state  of  things  be  remedied,  I fear  we 
shall  havo  to  wait  a short  time.  Allow  me,  however,  to  inform 
that  gentleman  that  iu  my  country  parents  generally  consider 
it  their  duty  to  see  that  th6ir  children  are  educated  ; they  do 
not  leave  it  to  school  boards ; and  I am  happy  to  say  that  in 
Ireland  also  the  same  feeling  is  gaining  ground,  so  that 
England  is  being  left  behind  in  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes.  I did  not  write  about  getting  a boy  out  of  a school  of 
art,  but  out  of  a national  model  school,  where  the  fees  per 
quarter  are  only  five  shillings. 

“ A Little  Photo  ” states  that  I libelled  tho  profession.  I 
say  that  I have  not  done  so.  I have  stated  what  was  the  truth : 
I have  said  that  there  are  no  good  assistants  to  be  bad.  I 
have  been  borne  out  in  that  statement  by  others.  I have 
written  to  respectable  gentlemen  in  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  advertised,  and  those  gentlemen  replied  to  me,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  good  assistant 
operators.  “ A Little  Photo  ” may  be  right  : there  may  be 
plenty  of  them,  if  we  only  knew  where  to  find  them. 

Iu  reply  to  tho  charitable  query  whether  I had  visited  lately 
the  English  exhibitions,  I may  say  I visited  the  one  in  Conduit 
Street  in  November  last,  and  was  delighted,  and,  I trust, 
profited  thereby.  I there  saw  much  to  admire  and  imitate, 
and  something  to  avoid.  I saw  what  I considered  a decided 
tendency  to  overworking  on  the  negative-- a desire  to  make  a 
picture  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness.  On  the  whole,  however, 
I was  delighted.  I could  mention  dozens  of  names  of  men 
whose  works  I admired,  but  I do  not  recollect  any  photographs 
that  had  been  produced  by  assistants;  besides,  I only  complained 
of  assistants  entitled  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  shillings  per 
week.  Of  really  first-class  assistants  I believe  there  are 
plenty. 

I send  one  specimen,  just  to  show  that  we  are  not  so  very 
far  behind,  even  in  the  small  town  of  Newry.  I would  ask  you 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  the  likeness  of  an  actress  accustomed 
to  preserve  a graceful  pose  and  natural  expression,  but  that  of 
a young  lady  selected  from  my  ordinary  specimens. 

There  might  be  something  in  the  idea  that  first-class  men 
do  not  like  to  come  to  a small  town  if  they  knew  who  required 
them,  but  in  my  case  they  seldom  did  so  ; and,  besides,  I never 
advertised  for  a first-class  assistant,  but  for  an  assistant  operator. 

I observe  Mr.  Wilson,  of  America,  in  this  week’s  number  of 
the  News,  considers  it  necessary  that  photographers  should 
have  a regular  course  of  training,  but  does  not  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  apprenticeship.  It  does  not,  I think,  matter  in  what 
way  they  get  the  training,  provided  they  get  it.  What  is  re- 
quired is,  that  the  lad  have  sufficient  school  education  (for 
education  only  begins  there)  to  enable  him  to  read  and  under- 
stand what  others  have  written,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations  in  mixing  his  chemicals  and  arranging  his  studio, 
&c.,  and  that  he  should  then  be  taught  how  to  apply  that 
knowledge  in  the  production  of  photographs.  I think  all  are 
agreed  that  it  will  take  some  years,  no  matter  how  clever  he 
may  be,  before  he  can  learn  all  branches  of  photography  pro- 
perly. The  branch  that  will  require  longest  to  learn  will  be 
tho  management  of  the  sitter,  from  the  entering  of  the  studio 
till  the  completion  of  the  exposure.  That  requires  a knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  an  ability  to  converse  freely  on  a variety 
of  subjects,  so  as  to  adapt  your  conversation  to  your  sitter,  only 
to  be  acquired  by  much  and  careful  reading  and  study  and 
many  years’  observation.  It  will  also  take  many  years’  close 
practice  before  a lad,  however  clever,  can  gain  such  a know- 
ledge of  his  chemicals  and  lenses  and  light  as  to  be  able  to 
always  produce  a good  negative  so  far  as  he  is  concerned — that 
is,  so  far  as  the  exposure,  lighting,  and  chemical  manipulations 
are  concerned.  I do  not  believe  in  taking  two  or  three  or  four 
positives  on  one  plate,  and  then  making  a selection  ; I consider 
it  is  much  better  to  concentrate  all  your  attention  on  one  posi- 
tion and  negative,  and  if  the  person  wishes  to  have  a second 
position,  let  it  be  charged  for  and  taken  separately.  As  you 
cannot  always  command  the  expression,  &c.,  1 givo  a proof  if 
desired,  and  another  sitting  if  not  approved  ; but  I may  say 
that  I very  rarely  have  to  do  so.  I believe  if  ouly  one  sitting 
were  given,  and  the  time  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  that 
are  bestowed  upon  several,  tho  photographs  would  be  much 
batter,  and  the  people  would  have  more  confidence,  and  con- 
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eider  a good  photograph  less  a thing  of  chance  than  is  the  case 
at  present.  My  sitters  frequently  object  at  first,  but  I very  sel- 
dom fail  in  pleasing  them  in  tho  end.  My  plan  allows  more 
time  to  the  lighting  and  printing  of  the  negative,  and  I seldom 
require  to  use  either  the  brush  or  pencil  in  touching  up. 

1 believe  I must  again  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  epistle, 
but  I assure  you  it  will  be  the  last  from  me  on  the  subject  of 
apprentices  and  assistants  (at  the  present  time,  at  least)  from 
yours  truly,  D.  Welch. 


SDalfc  itt  tty  Stubicr. 

Printing  Weak  Negatives  through  a Coloured  Me- 
dium.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  German  Photographic 
Society  in  New  York,  Mr.  II.  Schoene  recommended  for  the 
printing  ot  weak,  thin  negatives,  to  mix  iho  varnish  with  some 
red  aniline  colour,  and  to  varnish  the  back  of  the  negative  with 
it.  Mr.  E.  Koneyer  thought  he  should  prefer  separate  glasses 
with  different  colours,  as  it  would  be  easier  to  control  the  print- 
ing. The  chairman  was  of  the  same  opinion,  tho  more  so  as 
aniline  colours  fade  very  rapidly  in  strong  sunlight.  As  a 
curiosity  he  stated  further,  that  a few  years  ago  they  used  in 
his  establishment  to  colour  the  negatives  in  the  fixing  solu- 
tion, by  having  a coloured  pigment  mixed  up  with  the  hypo. 
They  soon  were  obliged,  though,  to  give  it  up  again,  because  the 
collodion  film  got  completely  rotten,  and  showed  millions  of 
pinholes.  For  lack  of  time  they  could  not  experiment  any 
further  with  it,  and  resorted  to  other  means  again.  It  was 
finally  resolved  to  appoint  a committee,  with  instructions  to 
make  prints  of  the  same  negative  with  all  the  different  ways 
and  methods  known,  and  report  in  next  general  meeting. 

Photiorapuing  THE  Invisible. — Iu  connection  with 
eclipses,  photography  has  been  said  to  photograph  that  which, 
until  it  was  recorded  on  the  sensitive  plate,  had  been  invisible, 
and  it  has  aided  in  rendering  visible  almost  undecipherable 
MSS.,  but  it  is  expected  at  times  to  do  still  more.  A Chorley 
correspondent  of  the  South  London  Press  writes: — “ An  Irish- 
man called  the  other  day  at  our  leading  photographic  establish- 
ment, and  tendered  a piece  of  crumpled  paper,  requesting  tho 
proprietor  to  photograph  it  for  him.  As  the  proprietor  could 
see  nothing  but  some  pencil  marks  almost  erased,  he  asked  him 
what  it  was.  Paddy  very  coolly  replied,  ‘ Sure  an’  it's  a litter 
from  a friend  of  mine  in  America,  an’  its  nearly  all  rubbed  out ; 
so  1 can’t  see  the  address,  and  1 want  you  to  photograph  it  me 
up  agin.’  ” 

A New  Method  of  Observing  the  Sun  Spectroscopi- 
cally.— A short  description  of  this  new  method  of  P.  Secchi 
is  contained  in  PoggendorfTs  Annalen  for  June.  It  consists  in 
placing  a direct  vision  prism  system  at  a suitable  distance 
b -fore  the  slit  ot  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  so  that  an  impure 
but  extended  image  of  the  sun  falls  on  the  slit.  An  extremely 
sharp  image  of  the  sun  is  then  seen  on  focusing  the  latter 
spectroscope.  The  spots  appear  more  distinctly  than  when  a 
coloured  glass  is  employed.  The  protuberances  are  at  once 
recognised  by  their  brilliant  lines ; and  their  height  may  bo 
measured  without  difficulty.  On  fixing  the  line  C on  tho  edge 
of  the  sun’s  disc,  tho  contour  of  the  protuberances  around  the 
spots  is  beautifully  seen,  and  the  crater-like  form  of  tho  latter 
comes  out  with  surprising  clearness. — Academy. 


fLff  Corrw^oiibfutfi. 

Advice  to  Correspondents. — We  are  at  all  times  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  art  upon 
which  information  can  bo  given  in  this  column ; but  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  and  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  space,  it  is  desirable  that  a few  conditions 
should  be  observed  by  correspondents.  All  questions  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  written  legibly  on  sheets  of  note 
paper,  small  scraps  of  paper  and  sheets  of  foolscap  being 
equally  unsuitable  and  inconvenient.  Where  several  ques- 
tions are  asked,  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  numbered. 
Where  processes  and  formula!  have  been  stated  in  our  pages, 
it  is  better  for  correspondents  to  refer  thereto  thaD  to  request 
us  to  do  so,  as  we  cannot,  with  fairness,  occupy  space  by 
repeating  formulae  which  have  once  appeared,  merely  to  save 
a little  trouble  to  individuals.  Correspondents  should  use 
distinctive  names  or  initials  : such  signatures  as  “A  Sub- 
scriber,” “An  Amateur,”  and  others  of  a general  character 
being  often  adopted  by  a few  correspondents  in  the  same 
week  leads  to  confusion. 


Lux  No.  3. — Dried  egg  albumen  is  not  used  in  photography.  Wo 
believe  it  is  employed  by  dyers  ; but  we  know  nothing  of  its 
market  price  or  the  other  particulars  you  ask. 

An  Ignoramus. — The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  precipitate 
the  silver  from  your  washing  waters  when  the  chloride  has  been 
re-dissolved  by  excess  of  salt.  Tho  addition  of  iron  would  only 
complicate  matters. 

Col.  Wortley’s  Dry  Plates. — We  have  received  several  letters, 
complaining  that  Col.  Wortley’s  dry  plates,  having  been  advertised 
several  weeks,  and  mentioned  by  ourselves  as  ready  for  supply  to 
the  public,  are  still  inaccessible,  the  advertised  agents  having 
received  no  supply  for  their  customers.  Wo  can  only  bring  this 
fact  under  the  attention  of  Col.  Wortley,  and  suggest  to  our 
correspondents  that  in  first  organizing  the  supply  of  any  new 
manufacture  unexpected  sources  of  delay  are  often  inevitable,  and 
can  only  be  met  by  patience  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

A.  11. — The  plates  will  require  cleaning  again  to  render  them  fit  for 
negatives,  as  a certain  risk  will  inevitably  attend  their  uso  as  they 
are.  Clean  them  cither  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  with  rotten-stone 
and  alcohol. 

B.  L.  M. — The  ether  with  which  you  thinned  your  collodion  had, 
doubtless,  been  kept  some  time  in  contact  with  light  and  air,  and 
become  ozonized.  Any  acid  added  to  iodized  collodion  will  liberate 
iodide,  and  cause  the  change  of  colour  you  describe.  We  fear 
that  you  cannot  perfectly  restore  the  sensitiveness,  but  the  addi- 
tion of  bromide  (say  one  grain  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadmium) 
will  mend  matters.  If  you  keep  ether  yourself,  it  should  be  kept 
in  a carefully  corked  bottle,  which  should  be  full,  so  as  to  exclude 
air,  and  it  will  be  better  kept  in  the  dark.  As  a rule,  it  is 
dangerous  to  add  to  collodion  the  ether  you  obtain  of  a chemist 
not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  photographic  materials. 

N.  F. — You  will,  of  course,  obtain  weak  prints  if  you  employ 
washed  paper  without  fuming  it.  It  is  scarcely  wise  or  fair  to 
employ  half  a process,  and  then  blame  it  for  not  producing  the 
results  described  as  resulting  from  the  process  in  its  entirety. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  answers  well,  and  is  more  convenient  than 
liquid  ammonia. 

X.  Z. — The  sudden  accession  of  hot  weather  is  a frequent  causo  of 
pinholes  from  baths  supersaturated  with  iodide  of  silver.  There 
are  various  remedies  or  palliatives.  First,  you  may  precipitate  the 
iodide  by  diluting  the  bath,  and  filtering.  Or  you  may  keep  tho 
bath  in  a vessel  of  iced  water,  or  more,  you  may  gain  the  same 
end  more  easily  by  keeping  a wet  cloth  wrajiped  round  tho  bath  to 
cool  it  by  evaporation.  By  thus  keeping  the  bath  cool  vou  will 
check  the  tendency  to  precipitate  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  less 
soluble  in  a warm  than  in  a cold  solution.  A very  simple  and, 
for  a time,  efficient  plan  of  preventing  pinholes  consists  in  diluting 
the  iodized  collodion  with  a little  plain  collodion.  The  latter  is 
very  easily  tried. 

G.  T. — The  defect  in  your  vignettes,  which,  as  you  rightly  think, 
is  very  uuplcasing,  is  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  your 
background  is  much  too  dark  for  pictures  intended  to  be  vignetted. 
Whenever  you  intend  a portrait  for  vignetting,  use  a very  light 
background,  otherwise  the  heavy  abrupt  effect  aud  want  of  delicacy 
must  inevitably  be  present  in  the  picture.  If  you  wish  some 
copies  printed  fully  out  as  well  from  the  same  negative,  you  must 
be  content  to  have  them  with  a light  background,  which  will  not 
be  so  offensive  as  the  vignettes  with  a dark  background.  In  the 
next  place,  the  regular  formal  oval  produced  by  a vignette  glass  is 
inartistic.  You  should  supplement  tho  vignette  glass  with  cotton 
wool,  to  break  the  formal  regularity  of  the  gradation,  and  make  it 
suit  the  character  of  the  picture.  Or  you  may  use  a card  and 
cotton  wool,  discarding  the  vignette  glass  altogether. 

An  Amateur  sends  a note  which  ho  wishes  to  come  under 
attention  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  recently  sent  us  some  “ Odds  and 
Ends.”  He  says,  addressing  that  gentleman: — ‘‘Your  ‘odds' 
were  really  so  good  and  crisp  iu  No.  673,  July  23. 
1871,  that  I was  truly  sorry  to  find  an  ‘end 'to  them.  Could 
you  not  every  week  give  us  some  1 odds  and  ends  ?’  A couple  of 
minutes  each  week  out  of  your  time  v,  ould,  perhaps,  save  some  of 
us  hours  and  even  days  or  weeks  of  plodding.  1 presume  the 
Editor  would  not  grudge  the  space.  Let  the  next  ‘odd’  state 
whether  Harper  Twelvetree's  washing  crystals  would  do  as  well 
as  Manby's,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  Bristol.  Also  if  any 
varnish  (negative,  of  course)  may  be  applied  to  cold  plates.” 

11.  J.  C.  Andrews,  E.  C.  Buxton,  D.  T.  Y.  D.,  I.  L.  L.  See 
answer  above. 

E.  P.  Ogier. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

J.  E.  Madden. — Thanks.  In  an  early  number. 

Dexter. — The  sample  of  india-rubber  you  enclose  is  vulcanize  1 
india-rubber,  and  is  quite  unfit  for  the  top  of  a water-tight  bath, 
as  the  sulphur  would  injure  the  solution.  You  must  use  pure  un- 
vulcanizcd  india-rubber. 

Thos.  Singleton. — In  our  next. 

A.  H.  P.  (of  Worcester). — Yes. 

Some  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over  uutil  our  next. 

Several  Corresponients  in  our  next. 
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STRONG  AND  WEAK  PRINTING  BATHS. 

The  strength  of  the  printing  bath  appears  to  afford  a 
never-failing  subject  of  discussion.  We  fancied  until 
recently  that  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful photographers  had  settled  the  matter  in  favour  of 
baths  if  not  absolutely  weak,  at  least  weak  compared  with 
the  baths  in  vogue  a dozen  years  ago.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  a bath,  after  all,  is  only  relatively  weak  or 
strong,  the  strength  of  the  salting  solution  used  in  pre- 
paring the  paper  forming  the  practical  standard  to  which 
the  nitrate  bath  must  have  its  due  relation.  We  return  to 
what  we  had  considered  a settled  subject  iu  order  to  quote 
the  remarks  of  Air.  Carey  Lea.  who  recently  raises  the 
question,  and  whose  opinions,  although  here  opposed  to 
our  own,  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  attention.  Mr.  Lea 
says : — 

“ I return  briefly  to  this  subject  because  it  seems  to  be 
attracting  unusual  attention  just  now,  an. I there  seems  to 
be  some  hope  of  removing  the  delusion  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  some  photographers  that  they  can  accom- 
plish first-rate  work  with  a weak  bath,  by  which  I mean 
a bath  of  from  twenty  to  forty  grains. 

“ To  combat  this  impression,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  best  photographers,  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, is  certainly  contrary  to  weak  baths.  Not  long 
since  the  entire  sets  Oi  formula;  of  some  of  the  leading 
professional  photographers  of  New  York  were  published  in 
most  of  the  journals  ; all  of  these  formulae  directed  that 
the  printing  bath  should  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce/’ 

Air.  Lea  continues  to  the  effect  that  some  printers  use 
eighty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  that  Air.  Pesch,  writing  in 
a contemporary,  regards  one  hundred  grains  as  not  too 
strong.  Air.  Lea  proceeds : — 

“ The  only  greater  consumption  of  silver  in  the  case  of 
the  strong  bath  lies  in  the  solution,  which  is  carried  away 
mechanically  by  the  paper,  so  that  if  the  paper  be  drawn 
over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  the  whole  loss  becomes  very 
unimportant.  And  it  ought  to  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  the  habitual  use  of  a weak  bath  must  always  tend  to 
injure  the  style  of  the  photographer  who  falls  into  this 
error,  as  in  order  to  get  good  results  he  will  be  led  into 
making  his  negatives  too  hard.  Air.  Pesch  also  alludes  to 
the  greater  permanence  of  prints-  made  in  strong  baths, 
owing  to  the  more  complete  coagulation  of  the  albumen, 
and  here  I think  he  is  also  right. 

“ I cannot  but  think  that  prints  sensitized  on  strong 
baths,  deeply  printed,  thoroughly  toned,  an  1 then  fixed  in 
a strong  fresh  hyposulphite  bath,  have  a far  better  chance 
of  permanence  than  those  produced  with  the  aid  of  weak 
bath3  that  dissolve  and  remove  part  of  the  albumen,  fol- 


lowed by  a hasty  toning  and  a weak  fixing.  The  resulting 
power  of  such  prints  cannot  but  be  greatly  inferior. 

“ We  all  know  that  unless  the  print  is  kept  well  on  the 
surface,  it  has  that  appearance  which,  when  strongly 
marked,  is  called  mealy,  and  when  present  in  a less  degree, 
milky.  Now  nothing  tends  more  to  keep  the  image  on  the 
surface  than  a strong  printing  bath,  capable  of  making  the 
albumen  pass  at  once  into  the  condition  of  a strong  tough 
coagulum.” 

There  is  much  in  these  remarks  deserving  of  attention ; 
but  there  are  other  considerations  which  cannot  be  omitted 
in  duly  estimating  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  a 
strength  of  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  per  ounce  is  re- 
garded as  weak,  whilst  one  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains  is 
regarded  as  strong,  eighty  or  a hundred  also  meeting  with 
approval.  If  forty  grains  constitute  a weak  bath,  and  fifty 
a strong  bath,  one  hundred  grains  would  of  necessity  con- 
stitute an  enormous  and  unnecessary  strength.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Air.  Lea  regards  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  excess 
as  unimportant  so  long  as  the  bath  is  strong  enough,  and 
this  is  a very  prevalent  idea;  nevertheless,  we  venture  to 
think  it  is  an  erroneous  idea.  A certain  proportion  of 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is,  doubtless,  necessary  to  suc- 
cess ; but  we  think  the  experieuce  of  skilful  and  observant 
printers  will  justify  us  in  the  statement  that  an  unnecessary 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  neither  contributes  to  rapidity 
nor  vigour,  and  does  interfere  with  delicacy  in  the  image, 
and  renders  the  operation  of  toning  uncertain.  Some 
manufacturers  of  albumeuized  paper  specifically  protest 
against  the  use  of  a bath  of  excessive  strength,  as  doing  their 
paper  injustice,  and  causing  various  troubles.  Again,  it  is, 
we  think,  a serious  error  to  suppose  that  weak  nitrate 
baths  render  necessary  hard  negatives.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  question  rests  almost  wholly  on  the  strength  of  the 
saltiug  employed  in  preparing  the  paper.  A weakly  salted 
paper  with  a bath  of  moderate  strength  will  give  vigour 
with  the  softest  of  negatives,  whilst  a very  highly  salted 
paper  with  a bath  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  may  give 
weak  prints  with  an  intense  negative.  The  important 
point  is  to  establish  a relation  between  the  strength  of  the 
salting  preparation  and  the  silver  bath.  As  the  result  of 
observation  and  experiment,  we  some  years  ago  stated  the 
conclusion  that,  assuming  chloride  of  sodium  as  the  salt 
employed  in  preparing  the  paper,  the  silver  bath  should 
contain  five  times  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
which  the  salting  solution  contained  of  the  chloride.  This 
basis,  although  not  necessarily  quite  exact  in  relation  to 
all  the  circumstances  involved,  was  a valuable  guide.  The 
bulk  of  the  paper  in  the  market  at  the  present  is  known 
to  be  prepared  with  about  eight  graius  per  ouuce  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  or  sodium,  or  a mixture  of  the  two.  This 
preparation  renders  necessary  a strength  of  about  forty- 
grains  per  ouuce  in  the  silver  bath.  Some  years  ago  it 
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was  customary  to  salt  highly,  twenty  grains  of  chloride 
per  ounce  being  frequently  used  ; and  then  a nitrate  bath 
of  a hundred  grains  per  ounce  was  not  excessively  strong. 

We  spoke  of  the  practice  of  good  printers  having  decided 
iu  favour  of  a moderate  strength,  by  which  we  understand 
from  thirty  to  fifty  grains,  forty  being  most  commonly  used 
by  such  men  as  England,  and  Blanchard,  and  others,  who 
take  high  rank  in  the  profession.  There  is  one  fact  still, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  : a large  proportion  of 
chloride  in  relation  to  albumen  gives  rapidity  and  softness, 
and  hence  a highly  salted  paper  and  strong  bath  will  give 
the  most  sensitive  paper  and  the  most  harmonious  prints 
with  dense  negatives.  The  question  how  far  permanency 
is  affected  by  weak  or  strong  baths  is  interesting,  but, 
unfoi  tunately,  at  present  evidence  is  wanting  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A firm,  vigorous  image,  built  up  of  sufficient  silver 
and  gold,  would  seem  to  promise  the  highest  degree  of 
stability ; but  the  production  of  such  an  image  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  a vigorous  negative  than  upon 
a strong  nitrate  bath. 


GUN-COTTON  AND  COLLODION —THEIR 
DISCOVERY  AND  DISTORT. 

Mr.  A.  Root,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  earliest  trans- 
Atlantic  photographers,  gives  in  his  forthcoming  work  a 
chapter  on  the  origin  of  gun  cotton  and  collodion,  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  American  claimants  to  the 
first  photographic  use  of  collodion.  Speaking  of  the  origin 
of  gun-cotton,  he  says  : — 

“ Perhaps  the  first  chemist  who  investigated  the  results  of 
he  action  of  chemical  substances  upon  ligneous  matter  was 
Bracconot,  a French  chemist,  who,  in  1833,  discovered  that 
cotton,  linen,  and  starch  might  be  converted  into  readily 
g mbustible  aud  soluble  substances.  In  1838,  Pelouze, 
another  of  those  laborious  workers  in  the  great  field  of 
sc!ence  to  whom  practical  men  in  every  department  of 
industry  owe  so  much,  by  treating  cotton,  wool,  paper,  and 
hemp  with  nitric  cid,  produced  explosive  substances  similar 
to  gun  cotton.  This  was  made  by  Schimbein,  a professor  in 
one  of  the  Swiss  universities,  in  1815  ; he,  however,  kept 
his  process  a secret,  until,  soon  afterwards,  the  discovery  was 
announced  by  Dr.  Fr.  Jul.  Otto,  a German  professor  of 
Caroline  College,  Brunswick.  The  several  steps  in  this  dis- 
covery have,  doubtless,  been  the  subjects  of  separate  original 
investigations,  and  the  claim  of  no  single  chemist  would 
pass  unchallenged  to  the  honour  of  discovering  the  process 
for  making  explosive  cotton  and  its  conversion  into  a solu- 
tion in  ether  and  alcohol. 

“An  examination  of  the  scientific  journals  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  might  find  many  a savant  preferring  the  claim 
to  this  important  discovery.  As  one  example,  we  may  men- 
tion Profersor  Bijttger,  of  Fiankfort  on-the-Main.  Pithily 
sings  the  bard — 

“'Seven  cities  claimed  the  birth  of  Ilomer,  dead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread 

a claim  even  yet  in  abeyance. 

“Whether  the  assumed  discoverers  of  gun-cotton  will 
ultimately  be  included  within  the  same  category  with  the 
father  of  the  epopee,  I am  not  prophet  enough  to  foreshow. 
It  is,  however,  sufficiently  manifest  that,  with  our  present 
lights,  the  honour  of  the  discovery  must  remain  in  doubt. 

“ Much  of  the  same  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  discovery 
and  first  production  of  collodion.  Despite  what  the  foreign 
authorities  say  in  behalf  of  Schonbein’s  claim,  the  proba- 
bilities are  strong  that  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis,  then  of  Boston, 
made  the  discovery  early  iu  1810.’’ 

Mr.  Root  then  quotes  a letter  from  Dr.  Curtis,  in  which 
he  says : — 

“ I made  collodion,  while  experimenting  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-cotton,  at  Lowell,  Mass  , in  September  or 
October  1816.  I never  heard  of  its  being  manufactured  by, 


or  even  known  to,  any  except  those  to  whom  I spoke  on  the 
subject,  till  1847. 

“ The  name  collodion  originated  with  Dr.  John  K. 
Palmer,  who  is  now  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Thayer,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  application  of  this 
name,  however,  did  not  occur  till  some  months  after  I had 
produced  the  article,  and  not  until  a Mr.  Maynard,  of 
Boston,  had  commenced  exposing  it  in  the  shops  for  sale, 
under  the  title  of  ‘Liquid  Adhesive  Plaister,’  a title  which 
he  relinquished  only  after  considerable  opposition. 

Dr,  Palmer,  looking,  one  day,  over  a Greek  lexicon,  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  decided  upon  the  name  collo- 
dion, and  by  this  the  article  has  been  known  ever  since. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Curtis,  now  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  now 
well-known  to  photographers  in  connection  with  some 
admirable  photo-micrographs,  and  we  read  with  interest  this 
record  of  his  early  labours.  Mr.  Root,  in  proceeding, 
remarks : — 

“ Collodion  was,  doubtless,  ‘ discovered  ’ by  other  experi- 
menters elsewhere,  but,  like  every  other  discovery  which  has 
no  apparent  practical  value,  passed  into  the  arcana  of  un- 
available, and  hence  valueless,  facts,  until  it  was  recom- 
mended as  an  adhesive  substance  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  surgeon,  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  under  date  of  March  22nd,  1848,  by  S.  L,  Bigelow 
He  stated  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered  its  remarkable 
adaptation  to  the  rapid  uniou  of  wounds  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  bad  proved  its  efficacy  by  numerous  experiments. 
The  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  issued  one  week 
later,  contained  an  article  ou  the  same  subject  by  John  P. 
Maynard,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
beeu  the  first  to  use  the  preparation  as  an  adhesive  plaister, 
and  proceeds  to  detail  its  advantages,  as  attested  by  nume- 
rous physicians  and  surgeons  in  Boston. ° 

In  this  country  bromides  were  used  from  the  earliest  days 
of  collodion  photography;  Dr.  Diamond  employed  bromides 
in  collodion  as  early  as  1850,  when  experimenting  in  can- 
junction  with  Archer. 

“ But  who  first  employed  collodion  in  our  art? 

“To  this  query  1 can  reply  that,  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  Charles  S.  Rand,  Esq  , of  Philadelphia,  in  1818, 
suggested  to  F.  Langenheim  the  use  of  collodion  in  place  of 
albumen,  in  producing  sun-pictures.  Mr.  Rand  prepared  a 
quantity  of  collodion,  which  Mr.  Langenheim  tried,  but 
without  success. 

“ The  cause  of  his  failure  was,  most  probably,  the  excessive 
thickness  of  the  material  employed,  it  having  been  of 
precisely  the  same  consistence  as  when  applied  for  surgical 
purposes.  Why  the  experiment  was  not  repeated  I am 
unable  to  say.  At  all  events,  Frederick  Scott  Archer,  the 
English  photographer,  and  Le  Gray,  the  French  photo- 
grapher, are  now  generally  accredited  as  the  first  to  lay 
down  reliable  formulas  aud  employ  collodion  successfully 
for  heliographic  purposes. 

“ Archer  gave  his  process  to  the  public  two  years  subse- 
quent to  this  application  of  it  in  Philadelphia. 

“ Dr.  Cresson  [one  of  the  earliest  American  collodion 
photographers]  in  1852,  and  Dr.  Langdell,  iu  1853,  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  employ 
bromide  of  potassium  in  combination  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium  upon  collodion.  By  the  use  of  the  bromide  Dr. 
Cresson  was  enabled  to  get  portiaits  within  doors,  at  a small 
window,  in  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds;  out-door  views  in 
one  or  two  seconds,  aud  even  less  time;  and  copies  of 
statuettes,  illumined  by  gaslight,  in  thirty  seconds.  This 
occurred  iu  April,  1852.’’ 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Til K greater  portion  of  the  coloured  photographs  at  the 
lilt  Tiiational  Exhibition  have  not  been  exhibited  before. 
The  examples  are  not  very  numerous,  and  there  are  not 
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many  which  strikingly  command  attention,  either  for  size 
or  style.  The  discrepancies  between  the  pictures  as  hung 
and  numbered  on  the  wall,  and  as  given  in  the  catalogue, 
are  here  very  troublesome  to  the  visitor  wishing  to  make 
a careful  and  intelligent  scrutiny  of  the  work  in  this  direc 
tion  of  various  artists.  Amongst  the  coloured  specimens 
which  first  attract  attention  are  several  of  Continental 
artists,  in  a style  which  has  never  been  taken  up  to  any 
extent  by  English  photographers : we  refer  to  the  class 
of  pictures  in  which  the  photograph  having  been  made 
transparent,  is  then  coloured  at  the  back.  The  distinction 
between  a picture  in  this  style  and  a photograph  coloured 
in  the  usual  manner  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
the  work  of  the  photographer  is  covered,  and,  to  some 
extent,  concealed,  by  the  work  of  the  artist  or  colourist, 
whilst  in  the  former  the  work  of  the  colourist  is  covered, 
and  to  some  extent  modified,  by  the  photograph.  By  the 
latter  method  it  is  clear  that  more  of  the  literal  photo- 
graphic truthfulness  of  the  portrait  is  retained,  the  work 
of  the  colourist  being  subsidiary  and  supplementary,  add- 
ing colour,  but  never  altering  drawing.  Where  the 
photograph  itself  is  really  good  and  satisfactory,  such  a 
method  of  adding  colour  possesses  many  advantages,  and 
as  the  process  is  tolerably  simple,  easy,  and  inexpensive, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  it  has  received  so  little 
attention  in  this  country.  A frame  of  very  pleasing  whole- 
plate  examples  in  this  style,  chiefly  of  charming  women, 
is  exhibited  by  M.  Streliszkv,  a Hungarian  photographer. 
The  photographs  arc  good,  and  the  colouring  is  effected 
with  delicacy  and  taste.  Another  very  effective  portrait, 
apparently  coloured  in  the  same  style,  but  hung  too  high 
for  minute  examination,  is  a large  portrait  of  Countess 
Elizabeth  Esterhazy,  by  M.  Borsos.  This  picture,  although 
possessing  more  vigour  and  boldness  of  style  than  most 
photographs  coloured  at  the  back,  has  the  special  softness 
and  mellowness  which  the  superposed  transparent  photo- 
graph generally  gives  to  the  colouring,  and  is  altogether 
very  effective. 

A frame  of  coloured  miniatures  by  E.  G.  B.  Monti,  of 
Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  are  well  worthy  of  attention 
for  delicacy,  richness,  and  transparency.  At  first  glance 
we  took  them  for  enamel  paintings  on  a photographic 
basis,  as  they  possess  much  of  the  especial  quality  of 
enamel  painting;  but  in  a brief  examination  we  found 
them  to  be  very  highly  wrought  miniatures,  with  some 
very  excellent  qualities,  the  only  fault  being  a slight 
tendency  to  over-elaboration  in  some  instances.  Mr.  A. 
Debenham  exhibits  some  coloured  photographs  on  porce- 
lain, which  possess  considerable  delicacy.  Mr.  E.  Sutton 
has  some  very  fine  work  of  a similar  kind,  the  photograph 
being  produced  on  opal  glass  or  porcelain,  and  then 
coloured.  Mr.  A.  Walker  has  a frame  of  card  portraits 
very  prettily  tinted.  A frame  of  charming  Hungarian 
beauties,  admirably  coloured,  is  exhibited  by  M.  Schrecker. 
Messrs.  Uisderi  and  Co.  exhibit  various  examples  of  effec- 
tive colouring,  some  of  which,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr. 
1).  Mossman  as  artist,  are  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
The  only  example  of  oil  coloured  photography  which  has 
come  under  our  attention  is  a large  group  from  Austria, 
by  M.  Mayssl,  and  the  painter’s  work  appears  to  us  heavy 
and  ineffective.  To  what  cause  the  absence  of  English 
work  of  this  kind  is  due  we  canuot  say.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  leading  English  photographers  have  a very 
large  practice  in  the  production  of  life  size  oil  coloured 
photographs,  many  of  which  we  have  seen,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  might  take  rank  with  much  of  the 
portraiture  to  be  found  from  year  to  year  on  the  walls  of 
the  Koval  Academy.  Whether  lack  of  spirit  and  interest 
in  the  Exhibition,  or  lack  of  time  to  produce  amongst  the 
photographers,  or  whether  lack  of  space  to  hang  such 
pictures  when  sent,  is  the  explanation,  we  cannot  say; 
but  we  hope  that  in  next  year’s  exhibition  our  English 
photographers  and  artists  will  contribute  some  worthy  in 
this  direction, 


With  the  exception  of  the  examples  contributed  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  we  do  not  see  any  photographs  painted 
in  enamel  colours,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  his  very 
excellent  plain  enamels  to  the  coloured  work. 


A MODIFIED  PHOTO -LITHOGRAPHIC  PROCESS 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Archiv  there  appears  a sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  a new  method  of  preparing  photo- 
lithographic stones,  by  availing  oneself  of  the  Autotype 
manner  of  printing.  The  plan  detailed  was  essayed,  we 
remember,  some  time  since  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  Photo- 
graphic Establishment,  but  was  discontinued  from  the  fact 
that  it  presented  no  advantages  over  the  photo-lithographic 
process  already  in  use  at  Woolwich.  As,  however,  the 
plan  has  doubtless  much  to  recommend  it,  we  subjoin  the 
details  of  the  process. 

An  ordinary  carbon  print  developed  upon  a lithographic 
stone,  instead  of  glass  or  zinc,  may  be  rolled  up  and  inked 
in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  lithographic  impression. 
As  there  is  at  present  to  be  obtained  in  commerce  most 
excellent  pigment  paper  in  sheets  of  considerable  size,  a 
method  of  photo-lithography— or,  in  other  words,  a means 
of  producing  by  photography  images  upon  stone  capable 
of  being  printed  from — should  be  capable  of  being  devised 
of  a much  simpler  nature  to  that  at  present  existing,  pro- 
viding such  a process  could  be  practically  worked  with  the 
required  case  and  certainty.  Satisfied  that  no  difficulty 
will  be  encountered  in  the  manipulations,  the  writer  has 
decided  to  publish  the  process  herein  described,  and  this 
he  does  with  the  greater  confidence,  seeing  that  an  appli- 
cation of  a similar  nature  has  recently  been  patented  in 
England : — 

In  the  first  place,  a solution  is  prepared  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  (chemically  pure)  1 part 

Water  20  parts 

and  upon  this  the  carbon  tissue  is  allowed  to  swim  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  It  is  dried  in  an  air-tight  box,  contain- 
ing fuzed  chloride  of  calcium,  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  may  be  preserved  many  weeks  without 
losing  its  sensitiveness. 

The  negative  should  be  absolutely  clear  and  transparent 
in  the  lines,  and  otherwise  as  opaque  as  possible.  The 
development  is  conducted,  after  brief  exposure,  with  an 
ordinary  iron  developer,  and  the  negative  subsequently 
intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  the  usual  manner.  The  margin  of  the 
negative  is  covered  with  Indian  ink,  or  with  a paper  mask 
fastened  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate.  In  this  way 
the  development  of  the  picture  is  much  improved,  the 
pigment  paper  extending  well  beyond  the  unsolarized 
margin.  The  exposure  varies  from  three-quarters  to  one 
minute  in  the  sun,  and  from  four  to  ten  minutes  in  diffused 
light. 

For  the  development  of  the  picture,  an  exceedingly 
smooth  lithographic  stone  is  employed,  together  with  a 
sheet  of  fine  filter  paper,  a squeegee,  a dish  of  rain  water, 
and  a supply  of  hot  water. 

The  print  is  first  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  air-bubbles 
dissipated,  and  then  placed  face  downwards  on  the  stone. 
Without  losing  time,  the  filter  paper  is  at  once  placed 
upon  the  tissue,  and  rubbed  over  well  with  the  squeegee,  a 
new  supply  o£  paper  being  subsequently  applied  in  the 
same  way,  until  the  tissue  is  half  dry.  After  waiting  two 
or  three  minutes,  the  stone  is  put  in  a sloping  position 
into  a dish,  and  warm  water  allowed  to  flow  over  the  whole 
surface ; and  under  this  treatment  the  unsolarized  portions 
of  the  pigment  paper  begin  to  swell  visibly  under  the 
paper  in  a very  short  time.  The  application  of  warm  water 
is  continued  until  the  paper  backing  begins  to  leave  the 
stone,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  not  much  resistance  to  the 
operation  one  may  proceed  to  draw  it  off.  Upon  the  stone 
is  seen  a dark  mass  of  black  gelatine,  which  disappears  as 
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the  washing  goes  on,  until  a sharply  defined  image  is  the 
result.  Upon  the  picture  itself  the  water  must  never  be 
poured,  but  only  allowed  to  stream  over  the  surface,  as 
the  lines  are  easily  injured,  and  for  this  reason  the  warm 
water  is  applied  from  the  edge  of  the  stone. 

When  the  image  stands  out  clear  and  free,  the  stone  is 
immersed  in  cold  water  until  it  has  become  cool,  which 
necessitates  an  interval  of  some  minutes.  It  is  then  leaned 
against  a wall  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  when 
lines  which,  in  a moist  state,  were  soft  and  hazy,  become 
sharp  and  defined. 

The  dry  picture  is  now  covered  with  a solution  of  gum, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  lithographic  impression,  and, 
after  drying,  again  moistened,  and  the  lithographic  ink 
repeatedly  applied.  The  stone  may  then  be  rolled  up  and 
printed  from  in  the  ordinary  press. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Preservation  of  Sensitized  Paper — Novel  Patents — 
Dr.  Vogel's  Hand-Book. 

Preservation  of  Sensitized  Paper. — Photographers  have 
worried  for  a good  many  years  over  the  discolouration 
of  their  paper  during  the  heated  weather,  usually 
despairing  of  any  cure.  For  some  time  past,  however, 
unusual  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  eradicate  the 
evil  not,  only  to  secure  the  paper  from  changing  until 
it  could  be  turned  into  finished  priiits,  but  also  to  preserve 
it  sensitized  and  in  good  condition  for  printing  for  some 
length  of  time.  While  such  efforts  are  going  on  in  one 
direction,  parties  in  another  make  the  statement  that  they 
have  no  trouble  whatever  when  they  carefully  practise  the 
well-known  formula.  I have  such  a man  in  my  mind  now, 
who  daily,  during  our  most  heated  term,  has  no  trouble 
whatever  with  his  paper  discolouring,  while  his  near  neigh- 
bour is  all  the  time  complaining  and  grumbling  at  his 
paper  manufacturer,  which  luckless  individual  is  one  day 
one  party,  and  the  next  day  another.  The  “ process  ” of 
this  provokingly  (to  many)  successful  man  is  simply  the 
following : — 

Neutral  Silver  Solution. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  32  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  4 „ 

Float  according  to  temperature,  from  half  a minute  to  a 
minute  and  a-half.  according  to  the  temperature.  Draw  the 
paper  from  the  solution  across  a glass  rod  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  dish.  Now  place  the  sheet  in  a book  of  blotting- 
paper,  rub  well,  change  it  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  the 
other  three  or  four  times,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  fume  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Paper  thus 
treated  will  not  turn  yellow  in  a reasonable  time  in  the 
hottest  of  weather. 

I find  that  a very  common  cause  of  the  discolouration  of 
the  paper  is  fuming  it  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  On 
sultry  days,  v hen  the  air  is  very  hot  and  oppressive,  yet 
murky  and  damp,  this  thing  is  very  likely  to  occur.  Albu- 
men paper  is  not  alone  in  this  trouble;  plain  unalbumen- 
ized  paper  is  also  apt  to  cause  annoyance  in  the  same 
direction.  A correspondent  seems  to  think  he  has  found  a 
remedy,  and  6ends  me  the  following  notes  on  the  subject. 
He  says : — 

“ I made  a silvering  solution  last  September  for  a special 
purpose ; that  is,  for  the  preparation  of  sensitized  paper 
suitable  for  the  development  of  paper  prints.  This  solution 
has  preserved  its  clear  and  limpid  appearance  to  the  present 
moment,  quite  unchanged  in  colour,  and  there  is  but  little, 
almost  an  imperceptible,  quantity  of  deposit  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottle  containing  the  solution  is  of  coloured  glass,  of  a 
slightly  greenish  hue.  Furthermore,  some  plain  paper, 
sensitized  with  this  solution  now  six  weeks  ago,  remains 
unchanged  in  coldpr.  I recollected  having  sensitized  the 

aper,  but  finding  t so  colourless  I had  some  doubts  on 


the  subject,  and  exposed  it  and  produced  a picture  with  it. 
The  paper  is  not  albumcnizrd.  Perhaps  the  result  may  be 
of  service.  I will  see.  In  the  meanwhile  the  salting  and 
silvering  solutions  are  as  follows  : — 


“Salting  Solution. 

Water  (distilled) ... 

20 

ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ... 

100 

grains 

Gelatine  ... 

25 

ft 

Citric  acid... 

100 

ti 

Carbonate  of  soda  

100 

>» 

“ Silvering  Solution. 

Water  (distilled)  ... 

20 

ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  ... 

10 

drachms 

Nitric  acid 

it 

drachm.” 

Acid  tartaric 

1 

Any  information  we  can  get  on  thiR  grievous  subject  is, 
of  course,  useful.  A paper  that  will  keep  ready  sensitized 
for  use  at  any  time  is  desirable,  but  I do  not  think  a quality 
has  yet  been  produced  that  meets  every  requirement. 

Novel  Patents. — The  Yankee  photographic  mechanic  is 
constantly  at  work  trying  to  make  photography  easy, 
while  his  less  inventive  neighbour  jogs  and  plods  along 
patiently,  securing  good  work  only  by  severe  labour  and 
trial.  One  or  two  novel  patents  have  been  granted  recently 
to  talented  members  of  our  craft.  The  first  is  to  a woman, 
Mrs.  May  A.  Thornton,  of  Ohio,  for  a “ Photographic 
Refrigerator.”  The  invention  consists  in  arranging  apart- 
ments in  an  ordinary  household  refrigerator  for  the  recep- 
tion of  collodion  bottles,  the  bath,  holder,  &c.,  in  order  that 
that  they  may  bo  kept  at  a proper  temperature  during  hot 
weather.  Certainly  a useful  idea,  but  an  expensive  way  of 
meeting  it,  when  the  cheap  little  device  I described  in  my 
last,  and  a bucket  of  ice  water,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

The  next  novelty  is  an  apparatus  for  photographing 
children.  A quotation  from  the  rpecificatious  of  the  genius 
who  invented  it  will  give  you  a good  idea  of  what  the 
apparatus  is  like.  He  says  : — 

“ The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
at  present  experienced  by  all  photographers  in  taking 
small  children;  and  my  device  consists  in  swinging  the 
child  and  the  camera  in  such  a manner  that,  while  they 
both  move,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  will  remain 
during  the  time  the  picture  is  being  taken.  Actual  experi- 
ment has  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  while  tho  swinging 
motion  will  please  the  child  and  keep  it  steadily  in  its 
relative  position  to  the  instrument,  the  camera  will  do  its 
work  just  as  faithfully  as  if  at  rest. 

“ In  order  to  enable  others  to  understand  and  use  my  in- 
vention, I will  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  carried  it  out.  I make  a skeleton  or  frame  of  any 
suitable  material,  in  which  is  suspended  a swing  by  the 
means  of  cords.  On  the  one  end  of  this  swing  is  secured 
the  6eat  or  chair,  having  an  adjustable  backpiece  to  support 
and  steady  the  head  of  the  child,  while  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  swing  is  secured  the  rest,  on  which  to  place  the 
camera  in  front  of  the  child.  When  the  instrument  is  once 
adjusted  it  is  evident  the  swing  may  be  put  in  motion 
without  affecting  the  relative  position  of  the  instrument  and 
the  child,  while  a good  expression  of  the  child  is  secured/’ 

I enclose  you  also  a drawing  of  the  invention,  which  you 
may  find  useful  to  show  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have 
trouble  in  making  faces  of  babies. 

Dr.  Vogel's  Hand-Book. — It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  News 
give  such  a cordial  endorsement  to  the  excellence  of  l)r. 
Vogel’s  “ Hand-Book  of  the  Practice  and  Art  of  Photo- 
graphy.” I can  say  with  you  that  I have  nev^r  read  its 
equal  for  good,  practical,  penned  down,  concent lated  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  photography.  I know  it  is  the 
result  of  much  labour  on  the  part  of  its  taleuted  author, 
and  tho  great  success  his  work  is  meeting  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany  he  deserves.  Dr.  Yogel  is  an  eminently 
practical  man.  lie  fears  not  to  work.  He  accepts  no 
theories,  but  reduces  all  to  practice.  What  he  does  not 
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know,  he  works  to  find  out.  This,  with  his  constant  contact 
and  working  with  and  among  practical  photographers, 
enables  him  to  put  a power  in  his  book  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  give  it.  I hope  it  may  meet  a good  recep- 
tion in  England  also. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  August,  lit,  1871.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

o 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

This  Exhibition  opened  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  but, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Society  placed  an  increased  num- 
ber of  medals  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  in  the  photo- 
graphic department,  yet  the  number  of  exhibitors  in  the 
professional  section  was  still  less  than  last  year. 

R.  Michell,  of  Bolton,  commences  the  department,  in 
the  catalogue,  with  three  frames,  and  is  rewarded  by  the 
judges  with  a first  bronze  medal  for  his  “ Winter  Sun- 
rise,” an  exceedingly  clever  snowy  wooded  landscape, 
8 by  10.  R.  T.  Williams,  of  Monmouth,  comes  next  with 
two  frames  of  exceedingly  beautiful  cabinet  views,  clear, 
crisp,  well-lighted  and  selected,  but  which  seem  to  have 
been  too  petite  for  the  notice  of  the  judges,  although 
they  certainly  deserved  commendation  of  some  kind. 
Ralph  Ludlow,  Camden  Road,  London,*  has  a single 
picture,  “ A Bridesmaid,”  which  obtained  the  highest 
prize — a first  silver  medal.  This  picture  would  have  been 
equally  as  effective  without  so  much  shadow,  and  with  more 
exposure,  which  would  have  tended  to  have  made  the 
ladies’  expression  appear  less  sombre  and  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  title ; less  retouching  the  negative  would 
have  been  necessary,  the  excessive  U3e  of  the  pencil  having 
given  the  flesh  a waxy  appearance.  Adam  Diston,  of 
Cupar,  has  four  8 by  10  compositions,  which  are  very 
effective,  more  particularly  the  one  entitled  “ A wee  cus- 
tomer,” the  pose  and  expression  of  both  the  child  and 
the  old  shopwoman  being  faultless.  Perhaps  if  the  acces- 
sories and  backgrounds  of  these  pictures  had  been  a little 
less  sharp  and  distinct,  an  improvement  would  h ive  been 
effected.  The  second  silver  medal,  which  they  ohtai  iel, 
they  certainly  deserve.  Lafosse,  of  Manchester,  is  also  a 
contributor  of  twelve  fancy  subjects,  most  of  them  from 
Richard  1H.  They  are  good  specimens  of  artistic  photo- 
graphy, particularly  “A  Spanish  Lady,”  and  “Isabella 
and  the  pot  of  basil — Bocaccio.”  H.  Ashdown,  of  London, 
is  marked  for  hi3  six  exhibits  (figures)  with  a first  bronze 
medal,  but  most  of  these  exhibits  have  the  anomaly  of  a 
plain  dark  background  and  a made-up  studio  landscape 
foreground.  The  three  figures  of  Warwick  Brookes, 
Manchester,  are  splendid  examples  of  photographic  manipu 
lation,  the  figure  entitled  “A  Study”  being  especially 
noticeable  : awarded  a second  silver  medal.  Three  frames 
of  transparencies  for  the  lanthorn,  sent  by  Frederick  Tork, 
London,  get  (and  deservedly)  a first  bronze  medal ; but  nei- 
ther “Sketching,”  “Moon  and  clouds,”  and  some  stereo- 
grams, by  a local  exhibitor  (Griffiths,  Truro)  are  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  T.  L.  Howe's  (Cardiff)  “Little  Annie”  is  most 
elaborately  coloured,  and  therefore  is  excluded  from  compe- 
tition. Robinson  and  Cherrill  send  two  very  fine  figure 
photographs — “ Down  to  the  well " and  “ A load  of 
ferns,”  both  figures  being  distinguished  by  the  graceful 
life-like  ease  of  the  pose,  as  I do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  a photograph  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  a person 
in  motion  so  much  as  these  do.  These  gentlemen  also 
contribute  three  landscapes  and  a sea  piece,  no  way  iuferior 
to  their  last  year’s  exhibits  (but  rather  the  reverse),  for 
which  they  received  the  first  silver  medal  for  landscapes  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  the  judges  retrograde,  and 
give  them  a second  silver  medal,  and  not  taking  any  notice 
of  the  exquisite  figures.  The  enlargements  by  Duprez 

• Have  we  to  congratulate  metropolitan  photographers  on  the  advent  of 
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and  Co.  should  not  have  sent  except  as  foils  for  work 
worth  looking  at.  R.  Slingsby.  of  Lincoln,  has  four 
magnificent  pictures  on  whole  sheets  of  paper  171  by  22J. 
One  of  these,  the  half-length  of  a lady,  is  from  the  same 
negative  as  one  in  the  International,  and  which,  I am 
informed,  is  pronounced  by  what  may  be  termed  the  high- 
est authority  in  our  (photographic)  world  as  “the  best 
photograph  in  that  exhibition.”  The  award  is  a second 
silver  medal,  which  does  not  do  justice  to  its  merits,  as 
this  and  the  “ Bridesmaid  ” should  change  places.  Van- 
dyke and  Brown,  Liverpool,  obtain  a first  bronze  medal 
for  a very  fine  (untouched  in  print  or  negative)  portrait 
of  a gentleman.  They  also  exhibit  a very  exquisite 
coloured  enlargement  vignetted,  and  some  very  fine  cameo- 
vignettes,  album  and  cabinet.  A large  collection  of 
Vaughan’s  photographs  of  carvings  are  contributed  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  F.  R.  Elwell,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  has  some  very  good  cabinet  portrait  compo- 
sitions and  some  sea  and  cloud  pictures. 

The  amateurs  are  better  represented  in  this  than  last 
year’s  exhibition.  Mr.  F.  Beasley,  Jun.,  has  twelve  pic- 
tures, his  view  at  Powerscourt  being  marked  for  a second 
silver  medal,  although  I think  preference  should  have 
been  given  to  the  two  Grindelwald  subjects,  which  remind 
one  of  England’s  pictures.  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  contri- 
butes six  pictures,  and  is  awarded  with  a first  bronze 
medal.  One  of  this  collection  is  about  the  richest  and 
sweetest  bits  of  cloud  and  sea  that  I have  seen,  and  should 
have  obtained  a white  medal  instead  of  a brown  one. 
The  ten  picures  on  whole  sheets  of  paper  by  Robert 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  are  almost  an  exhibition  of  themselves, 
and  although  entered  in  the  amateur  section,  very  few 
professionals  could  show  better  results,  either  in  regard  to 
manipulation  or  artistic  feeling,  although,  certainly,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  for  professionals  to  obtain 
such  charming  subjects  for  sitters.  The  pictures  are  each 
titled,  and  very  appropriately.  The  expression  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  “ Earth  or  Heaven.”  and  “ In  thought,” 
to  which  a first  silver  medal  is  given.  Mr.  Grant,  of 
Collumpton,  sends  four  pictures  worthy  of  the  company 
they  are  in  ; but  as  everyone  cannot  win,  he  must  fain  be 
content  with  the  above  consolation,  and  try  again  another 
year. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

BT  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Low  Prices.  — Fading  Prints.  — Photographing  Flying 
Gulls. — Mr.  Day’s  Siurio  ,and  Various  Usetul  Pro 
tographic  Hints. 

Bournemouth,  August  10th,  1871. 

A year  ago  I submitted  to  your  inspection  a goodly  series 
of  the  small  carte  views  of  places  of  interest  on  the  south 
coast,  which  were  to  be  bought  retail  at  the  price  of  three- 
pence each.  The  excellence  of  these  little  pictures  secures 
for  them  a rapid  sale,  and  they  are  now  to  be  met  with  in 
the  shop  windows  of  Christchurch,  Poole,  Swanage,  and 
Weymouth,  besides  the  town  from  which  I am  writing. 
A few  of  these  pictures  bear  the  name  of  the  photographer 
on  the  mounting  card,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  made 
the  medium  of  advertising  “A.  B.’s  Fine  Art  and  Fancy 
Goods  Repository,”  or  “ C.  D.’s  Library  and  Reading 
Rooms,”  with  other  particulars  printed  on  the  back. 
This  consideration  has,  no  doubt,  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
d <wn  the  price,  and  the  sale  this  summer  is,  I am  told, 
greatly  augmented.  The  wholesale  price  (which,  I under- 
stand, is  only  eighteen  pence  per  dozen)  does  not  allow 
sufficient  renumeration  to  the  photographer  when  the 
retail  dealer  gets  the  advantage  of  his  advertisement. 

There  are  to  be  had  also  a capital  series  of  local  views, 
size  6f  by  41  in.,  mounted  on  plate  paper,  with  india- 
tint  margin,  and  sold  at  one  shilling  each,  besides  several 
of  Frith’s  series  of  larger  dimensions. 

On  looking  over  a collection  of  the  carte  views  a few 
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days  siuce,  in  one  of  the  principal  establishments  of  this 
town,  I noticed  several  instances  of  fading,  and  particularly 
remarked  this  defect  in  some  views  of  Corfe  Castle,  bearing 
the  name  of  a well-known  Richmond  firm.  The  dealers 
should  scrupulously  avoid  offering  such  pictures  for  sale, 
inasmuch  as  the  producers  would  gladly  exchange  them  to 
save  their  own  reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  these  low  priced  articles  is  easily  shaken.  The 
illustrations  of  Christchurch,  with  its  grand  old  monu- 
ments and  ancestral  chapels,  may  be  quoted  as  being  highly 
satisfactory  work,  of  apparently  permanent  character ; and 
some  views  of  Bournemouth,  with  natural  skies,  taken  by 
Ii.  Day,  of  this  town,  are  equally  good. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast  is  Lulworth,  which  I had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
last  week  under  peculiarly  favourable  weather.  It  is 
reached  by  excursion  boat  from  Poole  or  Swanage,  and, 
though  well  known  to  the  geologists,  is  apparently  an 
unexplored  region  to  the  photographers.  Visitors  will 
find  good  accommodation  at  the  Cove  Hotel,  and  commencing 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Station  immediately  in  front  of  that 
house,  and  following  the  course  of  the  cliffs  westward,  a 
glorious  succession  of  rocks  (chalk  and  purbeck)  are  to  be 
met  with.  When  mounted  here  on  one  of  the  high  downs 
I had  an  admirable  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of 
the  sea-gull,  and  feel  confident  that  no  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  photographing  them  if,  after  placing 
the  camera  and  focussing  for  near  objects,  a shrill  whistle 
were  used  to  drive  them  from  their  nests.  The  flight  of 
these  birds  is  characterised  by  noise  rather  than  rapidity, 
and  after  the  first  few  moments  the  action  of  their  wings 
becomes  much  retarded.  Fantastic  rocks  and  caverns  are 
also  to  be  met  with  between  Lulworth  and  Swanage,  and 
St.  Alban’s  Head  is  a bold  feature  on  this  coast. 

Poole  Harbour,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  is  remarkably 
picturesque,  with  good  foliage  on  the  banks  and  island, 
and  gulls  and  herons  contributing  to  make  a picture.  The 
best  view  is  that  seen  from  the  sandy  hillock  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  Branksea  Castle  then  comes 
into  the  centre  of  the  picture,  together  with  the  best 
features  of  the  island  on  which  it  stands.  Near  this  point 
(which  is,  at  most,  three  miles  distant  from  Bournemouth 
along  the  sands),  is  a glen  or  “ chine  ” within  the  grounds 
of  Brauksome  Tower.  There  is  here  abundant  scope  for 
the  camera  in  the  way  of  depicting  the  succession  of  little 
lakelets,  which,  shaded  with  firs  and  evergreens,  run  tor 
some  distance  inland.  Alum  Chine,  next  to  it,  with  the 
Herbert  Convalescent  Home  at  the  end,  is  also  well  worth 
a visit,  as  is  also  Durley  Chine,  still  nearer  to  Bourne- 
mouth. On  the  east  we  have  some  good  bits  of  forest 
scenery  and  sandstone  cliff,  Boscombe  Chine,  and  Mude- 
ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Christchurch  river,  famous  for 
its  salmon.  From  this  last  named  place  we  get  a good 
view  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Swanage,  although  made  known  by  the  photographs  of 
Frank  Good  and  others,  is  capital  ground  for  the  amateur, 
who  should  not  fail  to  see  the  natural  cavern  and  blower 
at  Tilly  Whim.  Corfe  Castle,  again,  is  not  far  from  this 
place. 

Reverting  to  matters  of  special  photographic  interest,  1 
proceed  to  give  you  a few  practical  suggestions,  which  1 
learned  from  Mr.  Day  when  visiting  him  a short  time 
since.  He  still  used  the  lance- wood  dippers,  but  has 
nothing  further  to  add  to  his  description  of  the  gum- 
coffee  process  which  was  published  in  your  own  and  the 
Society’s  journals  last  spring.  I have  heard  of  a whetstone 
being  used  for  roughening  the  edges  of  glass  plates,  but 
never  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Day  proceeds.  He 
cuts  the  sandstone  tool  into  short  blocks,  and  with  a 
file  makes  a couple  of  notches  at  each  end,  forming 
grooves,  with  which  lie  can  very  quickly  roughen  the 
margins  uniformly,  and  for  any  required  distance  all 
round  the  plate.  For  cleaning  the  glasses  he  prefers  to 
rub  them  over  with  whiting  moistened  with  methylated 


spirit,  and,  when  thus  ready  for  use,  they  are  stored,  or 
carried  into  the  field,  between  squares  of  hard  blotting- 
paper  nicely  fitted  into  a wooden  box  provided  with 
separate  divisions  for  the  reception  of  different  sized 
plates. 

A new  operating  box,  on  wheels,  which  Mr.  Day  is 
now  constructing,  promises  to  be  a very  complete  apparatus 
for  working  the  wet  collodion  process.  Ventilators  are 
provided,  and  for  the  lion-actinic  window  two  thicknesses 
of  yellow  glass,  combined  with  one  of  grey  glass,  will  be 
used.  For  negative  varnish,  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
best  orange  shellac  and  one  of  gum  sandarac,  together 
with  some  fragments  of  glass,  are  introduced  into  a bottle 
of  cold  methylated  spirit,  to  make  a stock  solution  some- 
what stronger  than  required  for  use ; this  is  filtered 
through  blotting  paper,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  castor  oil  per  ounce,  aud  finally  diluted  with 
more  or  less  spirit,  to  give  a heavy  or  thin  coating,  as  may 
be  desired.  Three  years’  experience  with  this  formula 
has  convinced  him  of  its  superiority  over  the  Soehnee 
varnish,  aud  he  has  never  seen  a cracked  film,  which 
may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  system  of  keeping  his 
negatives.  Each  glass  has  its  printing  surface  protected 
with  a leaf  of  thick  red  blotting-paper  laid  in  contact 
with  it,  and  brought  round  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  upon  the  lower  face  of  the  negative,  being  there 
permanently  fastened  by  glue.  When  placed  in  the 
frame,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tear  off  the  paper,  but 
merely  place  the  sensitized  sheet  (single  or  double) 
between  the  glass  and  this  fly  leaf,  and  after  the  required 
number  of  copies  have  been  printed,  the  negative  is  stacked 
with  others  in  the  alphabetical  pigeon  holes  or  plain 
boxes — edgewise  preferred — by  which  expedient  contact 
with  cold  or  damp  air  in  winter  is  practically  avoided. 
I was  shown  a fewr  novelties  in  the  way  of  camera  fittings, 
and  Mr.  Day  pointed  out  the  want  of  side  screens  in  the 
construction  of  the  instantaneous  shutter,  which  he  would 
prefer  to  have  made  larger,  so  as  to  give  more  shade  in 
all  directions  to  the  lenses. 


VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  STUDIOS. 

[by  our  own  correspondent.] 

Johannes  Grasshoff’s  Studio,  Berlin. 

If  I were  asked  to  which  of  our  London  photographers 
M.  Grasshoff  bears  a resemblance,  I should  at  once  answer 
Mr.  Blanchard,  or,  on  further  reflection,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Rejlander  ; and  yet  in  many  particulars  his  photographic 
work  is  unlike  that  of  both  these  gentlemen.  He  certainly 
exhibits  some  of  that  bold  enterprise  and  indifference  of 
photographic  difficulties  which  characterise  most  of  Mr. 
Blanchard’s  work,  while  at  the  same  time  he  appears,  like 
friend  Rejlander,  to  concentrate  his  energies  especially 
upon  artistic  effect,  and  to  give  little  heed  to  perfect 
manipulation.  Not  that  I would  have  it  understood  for 
one  moment  that  M.  Grasshoff's  pictures  betray  any  trace 
of  carelessness,  or  want  of  photographic  skill ; what  I 
would  say  is,  that  they  excel  in  freedom  of  pose  and  artistic 
merit  rather  than  in  extreme  perfection  of  photography. 

I was  heartily  pleased  with  my  visit  to  M.  Grasshoff, 
for  during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  show  me  everything  of  interest.  He  bewailed 
much  the  circumstance  that  carbon  printing  was  (for  the 
time,  at  any  rate)  at  a standstill  in  Berlin,  owing,  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  recent  death  of  M.  Bcyrich,  who  had,  it 
appears,  been  the  working  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.  “If  it  were  possible,’’  said  M.  Grasshoff  to  me,  “to 
obtain  good  carbon  tissue,  1 would  in  future  resolve  to 
prepare  portraits  of  larger  size  only,  and  print  them  in 
carbon.” 

Some  early  specimens  of  carbon  printing  which  he  pos- 
sessed, produced  from  tissue  made  experimentally  by  baud, 
were  of  rare  merit,  and  endowed  with  a most  pleasing  tone, 
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obtained,  so  I was  told,  by  means  of  Vandyke  red,  which 
M.  Grasshoff  recommends  above  all  other  pigments  as 
being  very  suitable  for  carbon  printing.  He  had,  of 
course,  no  experience  of  the  Autotype  process,  but  ex- 
pressed a conviction  that  a varnish  over  the  print  was  in- 
variably necessary,  and  the  invention  of  a suitable  lac  of 
this  kind  was  no  easy  matter.  lie  trusted  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  permanent  printing  would  be 
generally  introduced  for  portraiture. 

In  his  portfolio  were  some  fine  landscape  pictures  printed 
upon  blue  albumenized  paper,  which  had  a very  charming 
effect,  for  the  blue  tints  imparted  a most  real  atmospheric 
appearance  to  the  prints.  Some  photographs  of  the  Thier- 
garten,  or  park  of  Berlin,  by  Dr.  Vogel,  which  I had  not 
previously  seen,  were  also  shown  me.  and  included  in  the 
series  several  real  masterpieces.  The  effect  of  the  sun’s 
rays  through  the  foliage  seems  to  have  been  especially 
studied  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and  in  many  cases  with  capital 
results. 

M.  Grasshoff’s  studio,  like  many  others  of  note,  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  measuring  only  twenty  feet  in  length  ; 
and  so  limited,  indeed,  is  the  accommodation,  that  the 
printing  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  glass  room  itself. 
The  manner  of  lighting  adopted  has  been  so  often  and  so 
clearly  described  in  the  photographic  journals  by  M. 
Grasshoff  himself,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
go  into  particulars.  The  light  (which  is  north)  is  kept 
out  in  the  usual  manner  by  curtains  rising  from  the  floor, 
the  glass  for  the  mcst  part  being  dulled,  either  by  a coat- 
ing of  starch,  or  by  one  of  white  paint  and  starch  com- 
bined. In  this  way  injurious  reflections  are  avoided,  and 
the  materials,  being  laid  on  from  the  inside,  are  easily  re-  1 
movable  in  winter,  or  at  any  time  wheu  there  may  be  a 
lack  of  light.  The  background  generally  employed  is 
one  of  a dark  blue  colour,  shaded  by  a thick  curtain  of 
amber  stuff ; but  there  are,  of  course,  other  backgrounds 
and  floorings,  painted  mostly  in  distemper,  with  dark 
scenery  of  the  most  sketchy  and  undefined  nature.  Oppo- 
site the  amber  curtain  may  be  adjusted  one  or  more  re- 
flectors of  more  or  less  power,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
Very  great  pains  are  taken  in  the  illumination  of  the 
model,  as  in  this,  and  in  the  suitability  of  the  background, 
M.  Grasshoff  believes  success  mainly  to  depend.  To  show 
the  marvellous  influence  which  light  and  artistic  surround- 
ings exert  upon  the  human  figure,  M.  Grasshoff  has  pre- 
pared thirty  different  pictures  of  one  and  the  same  model, 
all  of  them  bust  portraits ; and  although  the  series  is 
mounted  in  one  frame,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
casual  observer  to  trace  a resemblauce  between  any  two  of 
the  photographs.  The  frame  is  truly  a marvel  of  photo- 
graphy, and  I only  trust  the  artist  may  be  induced  to 
forward  it  to  London  for  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street  in 
November  next. 

M.  Grasshoff’s  portraiture  reminds  one  much  of  that  of 
Fritz  Luckhardt,  but  his  style  is  somewhat  more  free.  He 
also  delights  in  the  preparation  of  enlargements,  which, 
when  finished  under  his  practised  hand,  are  very  beautiful 
indeed,  for  you  must  know  that  in  this  case  the  photo- 
grapher is  also  an  accomplished  artist  in  oil  colours.  As 
regards  his  method  of  retouching  I need  say  little,  as  the 
same  has  often  been  published ; but  an  exceedingly  prac- 
tical lamp  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  may  be  here  men- 
tioned. It  is  an  ordinary  lamp  covered  up  except  at  one 
side,  where  the  light  shines  feebly  through  a paper  disc  ; 
close  against  this  disc  the  negative  frame  is  placed,  and 
where  the  head  of  the  portrait  approaches  the  paper  a 
drop  of  oil  is  applied  to  reuder  it  transparent  at  that  spot. 
Thus  the  negative  is  only  illuminated  in  that  particular 
part  where  the  retouching  is  carried  on. 

The  dark  room  and  laboratory  is  not,  of  course,  very 
large.  Some  of  the  stock  solutions  which  will  keep  are 
stored  ready  for  use  in  large  vessels  provided  with  glass 
taps,  so  as  to  be  easily  drawn  off  when  required — a very 
good  arrangement  indeed.  No  pyrogallic  acid  whatever  is 


used,  development,  as  likewise  intensification,  being  carried 
on  with  iron.  A collodion  filter — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  so 
called — which  has  recently  been  devised  by  Romain  Talbot 
and  Dr.  Vogel,  1 believe,  and  which  is  found  to  answer  its 
purpose  thoroughly,  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  affair. 
It  consists  of  two  glass  vessels,  an  upper  one  and  a lower 
one,  the  latter  being  a deep  cup  into  which  a collodion 
bottle,  having  a narrow  opening  at  the  bottom,  accurately 
fits.  The  collodion  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  bottle, 
and  some  portion  at  once  escapes  into  the  receptacle  below 
— not  much,  however,  because  the  bottle  fits  into  the  cup 
like  a glass  stopper,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  air.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
collodion,  and  thus  pass  into  the  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  in  the  lower  vessel,  which,  therefore,  always  contains 
the  dregs  of  the  liquid. 

M.  Grasshoff  wisely  sets  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for 
doing  experimental  work,  executing  studies,  portraits, 
&c.  Many  of  his  unfinished  essays  and  sketches  I was 
permitted  to  eee,  and  these  demonstrated  very  well 
the  care  and  study  which  had  been  devoted  in  many  cases 
in  the  elaboration  of  successful  results.  Some  photo- 
graphs of  groups  of  puppets,  very  artistically  arranged, 
and  appropriately  clothed,  were  not  the  least  interesting 
and  attractive  of  these  proofs. 

The  retouching  and  finishing  of  the  portrait  is  a depart- 
ment of  much  importance  in  M.  Grasshoff’s  studio,  and 
perhaps  there  are  few  photographers  who  understand  this 
branch  of  the  art  so  well.  His  skill  as  an  artist  enables 
him,  if  desirable,  to  work  upon  the  portraits  to  any  extent, 
and  some  charming  heads,  fully  coloured  in  oil  and  water 
pigments,  that  were  exhibited,  fully  testify  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  palette  as  with  the  camera. 

1 do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dallmeyer  would  say  if  he  knew 
the  cruel  strain  to  which  some  of  his  lenses  are  put.  I 
fear,  however,  that  eminent  optician  has  long  ago  given 
up  photographers  as  a bad  lot,  for  the  complaint  against 
overtasking  lenses  is  a very  old  one,  and  in  this  respect 
we  are  most  of  us  habitual  criminals.  Any  way,  M. 
Grasshoff  puts  the  patent  cabinet  lens  to  a very  severe 
test,  and  produces  by  its  means  some  capital  nine-inch 
group  pictures.  I did  not  see  any  of  the  Salomon  style  of 
portrait,  or,  indeed,  any  at  all  of  a large  size  except  en- 
largements, and  these  were,  of  course,  much  touched  with 
crayons.  The  general  demand  would  still  seem  to  be  for 
cartes  -de-visitc  and  cabinet  portraits. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  (83°  in  the  hall  of  our 
hotel),  I have  obeyed  instructions,  and  visited  the  chief 
studios  in  Brussels.  I must  confess  that  it  was  ouly  the 
ardent  love  for  the  art  that  made  me  toil  through  this 
glaring  city,  as  my  inclination  bade  me  sit  in  my  shirt 
sleeves,  and  drink  iced  *•  brandy  pawnee.”  Through  the 
courtesy  of  M.  Cerf,  I was  enabled  to  introduce  myself  to 
various  members  of  the  profession,  and  to  see  all  I wished 
in  the  photographic  line.  I first  visited  M.  Geruret’s 
studio.  It  is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne  de  la 
Cour,  the  most  prominent  street  in  Brussels.  Through 
the  introduction  of  M.  Cerf,  I was  most  kindly  received, 
and  shown  all  over  the  premises.  The  waiting  rooms 
were  furnished  with  every  article  luxury  and  art  could 
suggest ; the  walls  being  decorated  with  noble  studies  in 
“ Lusin,”  by  M.  Geruzet  himself.  The  glass  house  is  of 
the  ordinary  ridge -roof  class,  but  of  large  dimensions, 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  being  some  thirty  feet,  and  the 
length  about  fifty  feet.  The  slope  of  the  roof  is  so 
arranged  that  the  sun  never  strikes  into  the  studio  ; thus 
a degree  of  coolness  and  purity  of  light  are  obtained  quite 
foreign  to  many  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  studio 
can  be  used  from  either  end.  The  glass  portions  are 
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furnished  with  convenient  roller  blinds.  M.  Geruzet 
kindly  showed  me  a quantity  of  his  negatives,  and  the 
prints  from  them.  Both  are  most  delicate,  and  have  a 
greater  relief  than  1 should  have  imagined  would  have  been 
given  them,  considering  the  character  of  lighting  that  is 
employed.  Large  reflectors  are  used  in  every  case,  and 
dark  backgrounds.  Every  negative  passes  into  the  hand 
of  a retoucher,  the  king  and  peasant  both  having  their 
modicum  of  lead  pencil  applied  to  them. 

The  rustics  who  are  turned  out  from  M.  Geruzet's  are 
far  different  to  those  ordinarily  to  be  seen  portrayed  in 
our  country,  the  pose  of  his  sitter  and  the  finish  of  the 
print  being  most  carefully  attended  to.  The  negatives  are 
washed  with  gum  and  water  before  retouching,  and  a 
very  hard  pencil  is  used  for  the  stippling.  The  faces  are 
left  of  a natural  texture,  and  not  of  that  marble  character 
so  significant  of  an  excess  of  retouching.  M.  Geruzet 
takes  eight  negatives  on  one  plate  by  the  ordinary  repeat- 
ing back,  and  prints  the  two  best  as  specimen  pictures.  I 
saw  several  solar  enlargements  finished  in  crayons.  They 
were  fine  specimens  of  art,  and  spoke  well  for  the 
character  of  the  work  furnished  by  this  photographer. 

I next  turned  my  attention  to  M.  Ghcmar’s  work.  It 
is  very  excellent,  and  he  is  a general  favourite  with  the 
natives  of  Brussels  on  account  of  his  bonhommie,  and  also 
for  the  general  good  qualities  of  his  work.  There  is  not 
that  refinement  in  his  portraits  I should  have  wished,  but 
as  photographs  they  are  perfect.  I should  hope  we  may 
see  specimens  of  his  and  M.  Geruzet’s  work  at  our  next 
exhibition. 

1 next  visited  the  large  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Simmonau  and  Toovey,  who  are  sole  licencees  for  Wood- 
burytype  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Toovey  is  an  Englishman,  and 
kindly  allowed  me  to  spend  several  hours  in  his  establish- 
ment, admitting  rne  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Woodbury- 
type,  and  also  of  a photo  lithographic  process  peculiar  to 
himself.  This  latter  I shall  discuss  fully  in  your  columns 
on  my  return.  The  firm  are  the  largest  and  best  chromo- 
lithographic  publishers  in  Belgium,  and  the  specimens  of 
their  work  are  far  superior  to  most  French  chromos  ; their 
system  of  registration  being  superior,  and  the  colours 
better  chosen.  1 was  informed  that  Mr.  Toovey  had  been 
at  work  at  the  Woodburytype  some  eighteen  months,  and 
that  for  one  year  he  had  laboured  almost  in  vain.  He  is 
now,  however,  in  full  swing,  except  when  stopped  by  the 
excessive  heat,  aud  is  in  the  midst  of  illustrating  several 
books.  He  is  also  producing  fac-similes  of  a series  of 
very  old  original  etchings  by  various  masters.  The 
originals  belong  to  the  Due  d’Aremberg,  the  well-known 
collector  of  pictures  and  works  of  art. 

To  sum  up,  the  general  ruu  of  portraits  in  Brussels 
are  of  a very  mediocre  type,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and,  I think,  as  a whole,  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  badly 
off  for  artistic  portraiture. 

Landscape  photography  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  The 
fine  architectural  photographs  I have  seen  are  out  of  focus, 
badly  lighted,  badly  printed,  and  generally  inferior.  Were 
the  structure  of  the  cathedral  as  it  is  portrayed,  nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  enter  its  doors  ; I should  have 
expected  to  be  buried  in  its  ruins.  Swing-backs  seem 
unknown. 

The  Iloyal  Society  of  Photography  devotes  itself  chiefly 
to  copying  old  paintings  and  works  of  art ; in  this  it  has 
achieved  great  success,  some  beautiful  productions  being 
displayed  in  the  shop  windows. 

1 am  off  to  Antwerp  to-morrow,  and  will  furnish  further 
reports.  W.  de  W.  A. 


ON  SOME  CURIOUS  EXPERIENCES  IN 
PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Dunmore  read  a paper 
at  the  South  Loudon  Society,  entitled  “ Dodges,’’  in  one 


part  of  which  he  stated  that  by  putting  a yellow  glass 
over  the  printing-frame  during  the  printing  the  tone  of 
the  resulting  print  would  be  much  improved.  This  called 
to  my  mind  an  experience  in  the  same  direction,  where 
some  parts  of  a negative,  having  been  protected  with  a 
yellow  varnish,  the  parts  so  protected  toned  much  richer 
than  the  others.  There  was  a discussion  among  the 
members  present  upon  the  matter,  during  which  Mr. 
Taylor  stated  that  he  had  tried  various  coloured  glasses 
over  negatives  during  printing,  and,  from  experience,  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  colour  had  a marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  tone. 

The  whole  had  passed  from  my  memory  till  a week  or 
two  back,  when  (a  necessity  arising  for  some  modifications 
upon  a negative)  I resorted  to  the  old  dodge  of  coating 
the  negative  upon  the  glass  side  with  a yellow  varnish 
(made  by  adding  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  ordinary  nega- 
tive varnish),  and  scraping  away  with  a knife  those  parts 
wanted  to  print  quickest,  repeating  the  operation  till 
some  parts  of  the  negative  were  covered  with  three  coats 
of  the  varnish,  while  those  parts  wanted  to  print  deepest 
were  scraped  quite  away.  The  resulting  print  showed  a 
curious  diversity  of  tones,  according  to  the  depth  of 
varnish ; but  all  parts  that  were  protected  with  the  yellow 
varnish  were  decidedly  richer  in  tone  than  the  others  ; in 
fact,  so  different  in  tone  were  the  parts  not  protected  with 
the  varnish,  that  had  the  print  not  been  coloured  it  could 
not  have  been  sent  out. 

Now  came  the  question,  was  it  the  colour  or  the  time 
of  printiug  that  influenced  the  tone  ? — for  we  all  know  that 
a certain  class  of  negative,  if  printed  in  a slow  light,  will 
produce  a much  more  brilliant  print  than  if  printed 
quickly  ; so  I at  once  set  to  work  to  decide  the  question, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  to  the  colour,  and  not  the 
time,  that  the  richness  is  due  ; aud  I proved  it  in  this  way : 
I coated  one  half  of  a negative  (on  the  glass  or  reverse 
side,  of  course)  with  yellow  varnish  ; the  tone  of  the  two 
portions  were  totally  different,  one  side,  of  course,  being 
more  printed  than  the  other.  I next  covered  the  unpro- 
tected side  as  soon  as  printed,  but  the  paper  under  the 
protected  half  was  as  deeply  printed  as  the  other,  with  a 
still  greater  difference  in  favour  of  the  ride  protected  with 
the  varnish.  But  this  proves  nothing,  because  they  did 
not  have  the  same  time  in  printing  ; but  now  I covered 
up  the  unprotected  half  with  tracery  paper,  but  both 
sides  took  the  same  time  printing,  and  the  difference, 
both  in  printing  and  after  toning,  was  quite  as  decided, 
the  half  protected  with  the  yellow  varnish  toning  quicker 
and  richer,  with  a more  extended  scale  of  tone,  than  the 
other. 

I do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  effect ; I 
leave  that  to  abler  hands ; all  I know  is  the  fact  that  light 
coming  upon  the  negative  through  a yellow  medium 
exerts  a beneficial  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  resulting 
print.  I must  leave  to  others  better  acquainted  with 
light  and  its  actinism  to  explain  the  cause. 


RESTORING  OVER  WORKED  BATHS. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

In  Mr.  Anderson’s  last  lesson  to  his  pupil  he  initiates 
him  into  the  mystery  of  restoring  over  worked  baths.  He 
commences  by  referring  to  a visit  to  Vassar  College,  a ladies' 
school,  where  he  prepared  several  hundreds  of  plates,  and  so 
heavily  tasking  his  baths. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  my  Poughkeepsie  bath,  and  I am 
going  to  put  it  in  thorough  order. 

M.  By  Jove!  that's  just  what  I want  to  see  done. 

A.  When  1 wont  to  the  college,  I took  with  mo  a one- 
gallon  glass  bath-holder,  and  four  gallons  of  bat  1 solution. 
1 averaged  twenty  to  twenty-five  negatives  a day.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  day’s  work  the  bath  showed  slight  rigns  of 
mistiness,  bo  the  third  day  I filtered  it,  wheu  at  night  it  be- 
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came  weak,  misty,  and  over-iodized.  This  I decanted  and 
set  in  the  sun,  and  took  a fresh  gallon  of  solution,  which, 
being  from  the  same  lot,  acted  about  the  raine  as  the  first 
gallon  I used  This  then  was  put  in  the  sun,  and  the  third 
gallon  put  to  use.  and  by  the  time  I had  used  up  the  fourth 
gallon  I had  worked  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  during 
which  time  I had  dipped  aoout  three  hundred  plates.  1 
commenced  work  at  9 a m , and  stopped  indoor  work  at 
3 P.M.,  then  I took  groups  in  the  woods  and  on  the  lake  until 
6 p.m.  I availed  inyself  of  a rainy  day,  and  took  in  the 
bath  from  the  sun,  and  boiled  the  whole  four  gallons  for 
about  two  hours.  When  cold,  I reduced  it  to  forty  graius, 
and  filtered  it  without  further  treatment.  The  solution  then 
lasted  me  until  my  return  to  town,  say  about  two  weeks 
more.  It  is  now  saturated  with  iodide,  charged  with  ether 
and  alcohol  and  organic  matter,  and  reduced  in  strength  ; 
so  1 now  propose  showing  you  to-day  how  I shall  entirely 
overhaul  it,  and  make  a bath  better  than  new. 

M.  And  that  is  just  what  I want  to  see  and  understand. 

A.  Nothing  can  be  simpler.  And  as  you  hive  attended 
pretty  faithfully  to  all  I have  heretofore  said,  you  can  no 
doubt  tell  me  yourself  how  to  proceed.  Make  the  attempt, 
any  way,  and  I will  correct  you  if  you  go  astray. 

M.  Well,  thanks;  it's  a go.  1 will  review  the  present 
condition  of  the  bath.  Case  1st.  It  is  over-iodized.  Case 
2nd.  It  contains  dust  and  foieigfi  matter  ( mechanical ) 
introduced  with  each  plate,  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
atmosphere  at  such  times  when  the  bath-holder  was  open. 
Case  3rd.  It  is  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol.  Case  4th. 
It  contains  considerable  albumen,  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
back  of  the  albumenized  plates,  the  albumen  being  drawn 
up  by  capillary  attraction.  Case  5th.  It  is  reduced  in 
strength.  And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  Case  6th.  It 
is  charged  with  organic  matter  ( chemically ). 

A.  That  is  about  the  state  the  bath  is  in  at  present,  and 
I want  you  to  rectify  all  this  for  me.  What’s  first  to  be 
done  ? 

M.  To  remove  half  the  iodide.  I shall  pour  into  the  bath 
itf  equal  volume  of  water.  Eh  ? 

A.  Better  still,  pour  the  bath  into  its  equal  volume  of 

water. 

M.  That’s  so.  I remember  something  of  this.  Why  is 
that  the  better  plan  ? 

A.  Look.  Into  this  bottle  I pour  eight  ounces  of  bath 
solution,  and  into  this  other  bottle  I pour  eight  ounces  of 
water.  To  the  first  bottle  I add  eight  ounces  of  water.  See 
the  result. 

M.  It  has  thrown  down  a quantity  of  iodide,  and  turned 
of  a bluish  colour. 

A.  Now,  upon  shaking  the  mixture,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  iodide  is  redissolved,  on  account  of  the  stronger  solu- 
tion having  been  in  excess  during  all  the  time  of  adding  the 
water.  Into  the  other  bottle  I pour  eight  ounces  of  the  bath 
solution.  Observe  the  effect. 

M.  \ es,  I see.  It  appears  to  have  thrown  down  a much 
greater  quantity  of  iodide,  as  the  solution  has  turned  as 
white  and  creamy  as  milk. 

A.  And  upon  shaking  the  mixture  it  even  becomes  still 
more  creamy,  and  none  of  the  iodide  is  redissolved  ; fer,  in 
the  latter  case  the  weaker  solution  (water)  was  continually 
in  excess,  and  the  bath  was  so  weakened  at  the  outset  that 
none  of  the  precipitated  iodide  is  redissolved. 

-If.  Still,  I should  think  that  so  long  as  the  same  amount 
of  water  was  used  in  both  cases  the  result  ought  to  be  the 
same. 

A.  Your  theory  seems  fair  and  reasonable.  But,  alas! 
like  many  other  theories  advanced  from  time  to  time,  it  fails 
completely  when  put  into  practice — “ ecce  signum." 

M.  Well,  let's  get  on  ; l am  still  a little  shaky  on  this 
poiut. 

A.  Marshall  did  you  ever  drink  a gin  cocktail? 

M.  Did  I ! Ask  me  once,  and  you  won’t  long  be  kept  in 

doubt. 


A.  Well,  I do  ask  you  now.  Not  on  account  of  the 
drink,  but — 

-If.  Come,  now,  Anderson,  that's  too  thin — 

A.  But,  to  show  you  another  experiment  which  relates 
directly  to  what  we  have  been  just  discussing,  come  down 
stairs  to  the  gin-mill.  There — here’s  a tumbler,  some  sugar, 
gin,  and  water.  See,  I put  the  sugar  in  first,  then  the  gin, 
which  I stir  a little,  and  finally  the  water.  So  now  stir 
away  until  you  are  tired  ; you  will  fail  to  dissolve  the 
sugar.  But  dissolve  the  sugar  first  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  gin,  when  you  will  have  it  all  hunkee  doree. 

M.  I’m  blamed  if  that  ain’t  so.  Well ! here’s  looking 
at  you. 

A.  In  making  your  collodion,  dissolve  the  bromide  ot 
potassium  in  a little  water,  and  add  it  to  your  alcohol. 
Now,  if  you  add  the  alcohol  to  the  ether,  the  whole  of 
your  bromide  will  be  precipitated ; but  if  you  add  the 
ether  little  by  little  to  the  alcohol,  the  bromide  will  be 
completely  retained  in  the  solution. 

M.  That’s  iust  what’s  the  matter  with  Hannah.  Let's 
go  up-stairs  again  and  attend  to  the  bath.  I add  then  the 
bath  solution  to  its  own  volume  of  water,  and  shake 
thoroughly.  Now  half  the  iodide  is  precipitated.  We  next 
filter  the  solution,  when  the  precipitated  iodide  remains 
behind  on  the  filter,  so  that  this  cures  cases  No.  1 and  2. 
Now  I put  the  solution  in  this  evaporating  dish  on  the 
stove,  and  gradually  turn  on  the  heat;  as  the  bafh  begins 
to  evaporate,  the  ether  and  the  alcohol,  beiug  lighter,  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  are  gradually  expelled,  which  cures  case 
No.  3.  Whilst  this  is  taking  place,  the  heat  coagulates 
the  albumen,  which,  rising  to  the  surface  forms  a metallic- 
like  scum,  and  this  cures  case  No.  4.  Now,  when  it  has 
evaporated  down  to  its  original  volume,  it  has  regained  its 
original  strength,  which  cures  case  No.  5,  and  also,  I 
presume,  case  No.  6. 

A.  That’s  pretty  good,  Marshall,  but,  unfortunately,  you 
have  omitted  the  most  important  operation  of  all,  since  the 
worst  part  of  the  bath’s  disorder  is  from  the  organic  matter 
(chemical)  accumulated,  and  this  you  fail  completely  to 
remove  by  this  means.  When  the  solution  is  placed  on  the 
fire,  wait  until  it  begins  to  evaporate  ; at  that  moment,  and 
not  before,  introduce  a piece  of  blue  litmus-paper,  which 
will  gradually  turn  red,  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the 
bath. 

M.  Would  it  not  have  turned  red  when  the  solution  was 
cold  ? 

A.  Certainly,  but  when  the  bath  is  hot  it  is  in  better  condi- 
tion for  the  next  operation,  which  is  as  follows  : — Make  a 
weak  solution  of  aqua  ammonia  and  water  (say  one  part 
ammonia  to  four  or  five  parts  water),  and  add  this  gra- 
dually drop  by  drop,  stirring  continua'ly  ; a brownish  pre- 
cipitate (oxide  of  silver)  forms  at  each  addition,  which, 
however,  is  redissolved  upon  stirring,  because  oxide  of  silver, 
though  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  containing  nitrate 
of  ammonium,  which  salt  is  continually  accumulating  in 
the  bath,  being  introduced  by  the  ammonium  salt  contained 
in  the  collodion.  Continue  to  add  the  ammonia  until  the 
litmus  paper  is  just  restored  to  its  blue  colour,  when  the 
bath  will  be  either  just  neutral,  or  rendered  slightly 
alkaline. 

M.  What  is  the  object  of  neutralizing  the  bath  ? 

A.  Because  acids,  as  I have  previously  told  you,  exercise 
a retarding  effect,  not  only  upon  the  redaction  of  salts  of 
silver  by  the  developing  agents,  but  also  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  organic  matter  by  holding  them  in  solution, 
especially  nitric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  alkaline  liquids 
produce  an  opposite  effect,  and  favour  precipitation.  The 
organic  matter  will  now  begin  to  fall  down  abundantly 
in  the  form  of  a black  powder  or  sand,  and  will  cling  to 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  boiling  may  be 
continued  any  length  of  time  beyond  forty  grains,  and 
reduced  to  this  strength  when  cold  by  the  addition  of  pure 
water.  After  it  has  been  brought  to  its  proper  strength, 
and  is  cold  or  warm,  it  may  be  filtered  through  several 
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thicknesses  of  filtering  paper,  after  which  it  may  be  acidi- 
fied with  C.  P.  nitric  acid. 

M.  Why  after  filtering  ? 

A.  Because  (he  acidifying  of  the  bath  with  nitric  acid 
before  filtering  allows  the  acid  to  dissolve  a portion  of  the 
very  organic  matter  you  wish  to  remove  ; and,  of  course, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  back  again  into 
the  bath.  It  is  not  improbable  that  upon  trying  a plate 
in  the  bath  so  treated,  the  negativo  may  flash  out  suddenly, 
aud  be  black  and  white — i.e.,  very  intense  in  the  high 
lights,  and  devoid  of  details  in  the  shadows  ; an  addition 
of  a little  more  acid  will  soon  set  matters  right  again. 

il/.  Thank  you,  old  follow.  I wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  make  collodio-chloride  and  print  a porcelain 
picture. 

A.  Well.  1 will  next  time  we  meet : I must  go  now. 
Good  bye. 

.© 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IIEAT  AND  MOISTURE 
UPON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

BY  LUDWIG  9CHRANK.* 

In  all  that  has  ever  been  written  regarding  the  subject  of 
photography  in  tropical  climates,  and  the  influence  of  heat 
upon  the  various  compounds  and  solutions,  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  negative  process  has  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  discussed.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  a prepara- 
tion connected  with  our  art  that  should  be  shielded  from 
the  influence  of  heat  so  carefully  as  albumenized  paper, 
whether  in  its  normal  or  sensitized  condition.  And  my 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  offered  on  the  secre  of  novelty,  but  simply  as  useful 
memoranda,  will,  I feel  sure,  find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of 
all  practical  operators. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  photographer 
when  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  his  papers,  or  busy  in 
conducting  his  printing  operations,  to  know  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  preparation  of  the  material  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  one  would  be  thankful,  indeed,  for  the 
publication  of  a detailed  account  by  a practical  man  of  the 
method  followed  in  manufacturing  albumenized  paper. 
Unfortunately  , however,  the  information  afforded  by  this 
chapter  of  photographic  literature  is  particularly  scarce. 

Some  time  ago  1 remember  M.  Frederick  Beyrich  dis- 
cussed in  the  journals  the  injurious  influence  of  dry  heat 
upon  albumenized  paper,  and  recommended  at  the  time  that, 
after  being  sensitized,  the  material  should  for  a short  period 
be  preserved  in  a cool  and  damp  locality.  According  to 
this  gentleman’s  opinion,  no  preparation  is  so  difficult  to 
manufacture  perfectly  as  albumenized  paper,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  two  raw  materials  necessary  to  its  preparation — 
the  paper  and  the  albumen — are  never  to  be  obtained  of 
strictly  uniform  quality.  In  his  remarks,  M.  Beyrich  says  : 
“ The  manufacturer  of  the  paper  works  with  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  linen  or  cotton  rags,  starch,  resin,  soap, 
&c.,  which  are  never  of  a constant  nature,  and  this  element 
of  uncertainty  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  white  of  egg, 
which  actually  in  a fresh  condition  is  apt  to  differ  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  aud  other  material  circumstances, 
and  which,  after  keeping  for  a short  time,  undergoes  the 
most  radical  change  by  reason  of  its  unstable  nature  and 
great  tendency  to  ferment.” 

It  is  to  the  different  amounts  of  moisture  which  the 
albumenized  paper  contains  that  is  due,  thinks  M.  Beyrich, 
its  repellent  action  of  the  silver  bath  and  the  dissolving 
off  of  the  film  ; the  albumen,  namely,  becomes,  by  exposure 
to  a dry  warm  atmosphere,  of  a horny  character,  which  is 
but  difficultly  affected  by  water.  The  yellow  tint  assumed 
by  the  paper,  both  before  and  after  printing,  may  be  well 
accounted  for  by  the  reasons  given  above,  especially 
when  the  matter  becomes  complicated  by  the  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  pictures  of  a show  case  are  minutely  examined 
* Fhotogrophische  Corresponded, 


where  the  specimens  have  been  a long  time  expoLed  to  the 
action  of  light,  the  most  varied  tints  will  be  found  to  have 
been  assumed. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  sensitized  paper  which  has  become 
yellow  by  long  keeping  is  less  sensitive  than  the  fleshly 
prepared  material.  If  the  excess  of  silver  is  removed  by 
careful  washing,  then  the  paper  may  be  kept  in  a less 
sensitive  state  for  several  weeks.  In  winter  and  in  hot 
seasons  of  the  year,  silvered  paper  will  remain  good  for  a 
longer  time  if  always  preserved  in  a cool  locality.  After 
fixing,  yellow  paper  is  apt  to  assumo  a reddish  tone,  which 
has  been  assigned,  and  not  without  cause,  to  the  action  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the  organic  material,  from  which 
it  of  course  follows  that  the  latter  plays  some  role  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper.  These  changes  are  not  wholly 
inherent  to  albumenized  paper,  for  they  were  wont  to  take 
place  in  earlier  times,  when  the  sensitive  paper  had  neither 
been  treated  with  starch  nor  albumen.  Among  plain  papers 
of  this  kind  those  of  English  manufacture  exhibited  a 
yellow  tone,  and  the  French  more  of  a greyish  black  tint, 
even  when  both  materials  were  toned  and  manipulated  in 
the  same  bath.  And  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  the 
organic  substance  contained  in  the  papers,  and  particularly 
the  sizing  thereof. 

To  these  circumstances  must  be  added  the  fact  that  nitrate 
of  silver  suffers  a reduction  and  blackening  of  its  colour 
when  placed  in  contact  with  organic  substances,  and 
without  the  presence  at  all  of  iodine  or  chlorina  compounds, 
a reaction  serving  to  prove  the  important  influence  that 
organic  substances  exert  in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
a photographic  print. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  to  us  that  heat  and  moisture 
have,  before  all,  a marked  influence  upon  sensitive  albu- 
menized paper,  an  influence  wLich  cannot  be  definitely 
explained  or  defined,  because  its  degree  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  organic  substances 
contained  in  the  raw  paper,  and  upon  the  action  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  upon  such  substances. 

Upon  unsensitized  albumenized  paper  a moist  atmos- 
phere has  but  little  action,  except  in  so  far  as  to  give  riso 
to  the  marbling  of  the  surface  j it  would  also  appear  that 
the  formation  of  air-bubbles  in  the  fixing  bath  is  due  less 
to  the  influence  of  heat  than  to  the  glazed  character  of  the 
paper,  which  does  not  allow  of  the  albumen  penetrating 
beyond  the  suiface. 


NEGATIVE  MANIPULATION.— PINHOLES. 

BY  K.  J.  CHUTE.* 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Having  concluded  to 
accept  the  duty  of  preparing  a paper  for  this  meeting,  I 
determined  to  face  the  subject,  and  tell  you  something  of 
what  I know  about  pinholes.  These  are  generally  very 
small  holes,  but  to  a photographer  they  are  the  most  per- 
plexing ones  he  can  get  into.  Wormholes,  ratholes,  knot- 
holes, or  holes  in  the  day,  are  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
them  for  annoyance.  They  come  in  such  variety  of  forms, 
and  such  “ questionable  shape,”  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  find  the  cause  or  apply  a remedy.  The  causes  may  be 
summed  up  somewhat  as  follows: — Unsettled  or  uufiltered 
collodion:  dirt  floating  in  the  air  from  a collection  of  dust 
in  the  dark-room,  or  from  some  chemicals,  such  as  hypo, 
having  crystallized,  and  being  ground  on  the  floor  till  it 
floats  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
plate,  forms  the  worst  kind  of  pinholc9  ; from  dust  on  the 
plates  before  they  are  coated  ; from  a dirty  bath  ; from  an 
excess  of  iodide  in  the  bath,  caused  by  the  bath  being 
worked  below  its  regular  strength  (one  of  the  most  common 
c ms  8) ; from  the  plate  being  drawn  from  the  bath  too 
slowly,  causing  the  scum  aud  particles  of  dust  floating  on 
the  surface  to  be  taken  up  on  the  plate;  from  a dirty 
plate-holder,  stirring  a dust  when  the  slide  is  drawn,  or 
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when  the  holder  receives  an  unusual  jar  ; from  dirty  deve- 
loper ; sometimes  from  a dirty  fixing  bath,  and  often  from 
letting  too  strong  a stream  of  water  run  on  the  negative 
after  fixing  ; and  sometimes  from  a vulcanized  rubber  bath 
after  it  has  been  a long  time  in  use.  These  are  some  of  the 
more  common  causes,  and  of  the  twelve  enumerated,  eight 
of  them  are  from  actual  dirt,  which  it  is  easy  for  every 
operator  to  dispense  with. 

The  question  is  not,  how  can  we  get  rid  of  pinholes?  but, 
what  is  the  cause  of  them?  This  question  answered,  and 
the  remedy  is  apparent.  But  the  operator  is  often  puzzled 
to  know  the  cause,  especially  if  he  is  not  particularly  clean 
and  careful  in  every  motion  he  makes.  I have  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  my  first  pinholes  from  a weak  bath.  I used  it 
along,  day  after  day,  dipping  little  plates  that  did  not  take 
much  silver,  till  one  day  pinholes  began  to  appear,  and  in 
looking  for  the  cause  1 found  my  bath  filled,  as  it  were,  with  a 
frostwork  of  fine  crystals.  I discovererb  the  cause  and  the 
remedy,  and  since  then  have  considered  it  as  necessary  to 
feed  a bath  when  it  is  worked  as  it  is  to  feed  a horse. 

But  the  most  perplexing  cause  of  pinholes  I ever  had 
was  from  a rubber  bath.  It  took  a good  deal  of  speculating 
and  experimenting  to  discover  the  cause.  I would  filter  my 
bath,  and  for  two  or  three  plates  it  would  work  clean,  then 
pinholes  would  come  as  bad  as  ever;  till  finally,  I filtered 
my  bath  into  another  vessel,  and  my  trouble  disappeared, 
not  to  return.  I condemned  my  rubber  bath-holder,  think- 
ing it  worthless  ; but  the  difficulty  can  be  easily  overcome 
by  rubbing  the  bath  inside  with  paraffine  till  the  rough- 
ened surface  is  filled  ; or,  it  has  been  recommended  to  coat 
the  inside  of  the  bath  with  albumen.  It  will  be  observed 
generally  that  the  rubber  seems  to  be  affected  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  solution,  as  we  might  say,  between  air  and 
water;  the  vulcanized  rubber,  being  acted  upon  alternately 
by  the  silver  solution  and  the  atmosphere,  crumbles  away, 
forming  continually  fine  dusty  particles  that  seem  to  float 
in  the  bath,  and  settle  on  every  plate  dipped,  unless  kept 
constantly  in  motion  during  the  coating.  The  origin  of 
this  trouble  being  near  the  top  of  the  bath,  the  remedy  is 
easily  applied.  The  dipper  will  be  found  to  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Most  of  the  prominent  causes  of  pinholes  are  easily  dis- 
covered, and  as  easily  disposed  of ; but  some  are  produced 
so  slightly,  or  are  so  minute,  that  they  escape  detection, 
while  the  photographer  sees  his  negatives  are  deficient,  but 
does  not  perceive  the  cause,  the  pinnies  only  being  seen 
with  a magnifying  glass. 

I have  here  three  negatives  showing  pinholes,  each  from 
a different  cause.  The  first  was  developed  with  a dirty 
developer,  and  shows  pinholes  so  minute  that  they  can  only 
bo  seen  with  a glass.  Or  a large  portion  of  the  little  spots 
to  be  observed  are  not  really  pinholes,  but  rather  semi- 
transparent spots  on  the  film,  giving  it  a rough  appearance. 
To  the  naked  eye  scarcely  anything  can  be  perceived,  and 
herein  lies  the  danger ; the  negative  may  lack  that  smooth, 
velvety  appearance  we  find  in  a clean,  perfect  film,  from 
this  very  cause,  and  yet  it  requires  a minute  examination  to 
discover  it.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  have  the  deve- 
loper filtered  perfectly  clean  before  using.  On  the  second 
negative  the  holes  are  very  small,  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  are  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  plate. 
These  were  caused  by  drawing  the  plate  slowly  from  the 
bath,  the  particles  of  dust  and  scum  on  the  surface  adhering 
to  the  plate.  This  manner  of  taking  a plate  from  the  bath 
has  been  recommended  because  it  carries  off  all  the  surplus 
solution,  requiring  no  after-draining  of  the  plate.  This 
method  may  answer  if  the  bath  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  but 
better  draw  the  plate  quickly,  drain  it  well,  and  have  it 
clean.  The  third  and  last  negative  would  arouse  an  investi- 
gation with  any  operator,  though  the  cause  might  not  be 
readily  discovered.  It  was  made  in  the  same  bath  as  the 
others,  one  that  had  been  well  worked,  but  immediately 
before  this  plate  was  dipped  the  bath  was  well  stirred  ; the 
plate  was  lowered  gently  into  it,  and  allowed  to  remain 


without  motion  until  coated.  The  remedy  for  this,  of  course, 
is  obvious : the  bath  needs  filtering  ; though  a bath  in  this 
condition  may  be  worked  cleanly  and  successfully  by  being 
careful  not  to  stir  it  from  the  bottom. 

In  conclusion  I would  say,  thes  • little  matters  that  many 
might  think  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  attention 
are  just  what  we  must  look  after  if  we  would  attain  perfect 
success  in  our  operations.  Iam  more  and  more  convinced 
every  day  of  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  cleanliness,  care, 
and  skill  in  the  manipulations  of  our  negative  process. 
Watchfulness  is  constantly  necessary,  and  when  we  can 
discover  nothing  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  we  should  put  on 
our  glasses  and  make  sure  that  no  enemy  is  lurking  unseen. 
The  little  foxes  are  the  ones  we  are  to  look  out  for  the 
sharpest.  The  man  who  attains  the  greatest  success  in  any 
direction  gives  his  attention  to  the  small  matters  of  business 
equally  with  the  large.  The  successful  photographer  will 
look  after  the  cleaning  of  his  glass  with  just  as  much 
interest  as  he  will  his  fiuances. 

“ Little  drops  of  water,  little  grain'  of  sand. 

Fill  the  mighty  ocean,  and  form  the  solid  land.” 


TEA  DRY  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  CAKEY  LEA.* 

Some  time  back,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  proposed  an  infusion  of 
black  tea  as  a preservative  for  dry  plates.  I included  this 
preservative  in  the  very  extended  examinations  that  I have 
given  to  preservatives  for  dry  work,  and  found  it  very 
successful.  Next  to  the  two  which  1 specially  prefer,  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  the  cochineal  preservative,  1 place  the  tea 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  preferable  to  tannin,  coffee, 
and  the  older  and  more  known  preparations,  ami  it  seems 
to  have  scarcely  been  tried  as  extensively  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  more  sensitive  than  coffee  or  tannin  (though  less  so  than 
pyrogallic  acid  or  cochineal),  and  gives  clean  bright  images, 
and  pleasant  looking  negatives.  In  using  coffee,  though 
it  generally  works  easily  enough,  I have  sometimes  had 
svrface-markings  of  a sort  quite  peculiar  to  that  preserva- 
tive ; these  have  never  shown  themselves  with  the  tea. 

In  one  particular,  tea  acts  differently  from  almost  any 
preservative  that  I have  tried.  Cochineal,  pyrogallic  acid, 
coffee,  tannin,  flavin,  and  many  others,  are  improved  by  the 
addition  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar  ; indeed,  the  best  results 
are  only  to  be  obtained  with  them  when  this  addition  is 
made.  Tea,  on  the  contrary,  did  best  without.  Hot  water 
was  poured  on  the  tea  (say  about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  on 
half  an  ounce  of  black  tea),  and  this  was  set  in  a warm 
place  for  some  time  to  infuse.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
two  the  infusion  was  filtered,  and  the  washed  plate  was 
slipped  into  this  bath  without  any  other  addition  of  any 
sort,  taken  out,  dried,  and  backed. 

As  compared  with  pyrogallic  acid,  tea  gives  equally  clean 
bright  plates,  and  perhaps  rather  brighter  than  cochineal. 
But  when  all  three  are  given  equal  exposu:es  on  the  same 
object,  more  detail  is  found  in  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  the 
cochineal  than  in  the  tea.  Similar  comparative  trials  made 
with  the  tea  against  coffee,  against  tannin,  giving  these  the 
advantage  of  gum  and  sugar,  which  aids  them  greatly, 
showed  a marked  superiority  in  the  tea. 


Camsgan&mc. 

GALLIC  ACID  AS  A PRESERVATIVE: 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you, or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  inform 
me  whether  gallic  acid  has  ever  been  employed  in  Major  Russell's 
process  instead  of  tannin?  The  difference  between  them 
seoms  to  be,  that  the  former  is  simply  the  latter  decomposed 
and  oxidated  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  moisture. 

It  strikes  me  that  plates  well  washed  and  soaked  for  some 
time  in  a solution  of  salt  and  water  might,  if  flooded  with  a 
gallic  acid  solution,  acquire  greater  sensitiveness  than  the 
ordinary  tannin  plates  ; but  it  may  be  a question  whether  this 
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solution,  from  its  reducing  oi  de-oxidizing  property,  could  be 
employed  where  keeping  qualities  are  required.  I have  not 
much  spare  time  for  experiment,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  results  of  my  suggestion  are  well  known.  I have  tried 
various  processes  in  dry  plate  photography,  but  still  prefer,  all 
things  considered,  a modificat  ion  of  the  tannin,  which  has  afforded 
me  plates  that  have  kept  well  for  more  than  a year  and  a half. 
— Yours  faithfully,  W.  L. 

[Gallic  acid  has  repeatedly  been  employed  as  a preservative. 
About  ton  years  ago  we  published  details  of  a very  rapid  dry 
process  by  Mr.  Window,  in  which  a five-grain  solution  of  gallic 
acid  was  employed.  But,  except  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  gum-gallic 
process,  gallic  acid  has  never  come  into  general  use  as  a pre- 
servative. Used  as  a final  wash  in  the  Fothergill  and  collodio- 
albumen  processes,  gallic  acid  gives  indefinite  keeping  qualities 
to  the  plates. — Ed.] 


hr  tire  JstuMa. 

Artistic  Lighting. — We  have  recently  been  favoured  with 
a visit  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Stortz.  whose  name  is  well  known  in  con- 
nection with  artistic  photography.  The  object  of  Mr.  Stortz 
was  to  bring  under  our  attention  a model  of  a system  of  light- 
ing which  he  has  spent  some  time  in  perfecting,  which  admits 
of  application  to  the  majority  of  studios.  It  would  be  difficult, 
without  diagrams  and  a somewhat  extended  descriptive  article, 
to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  system  which  Mr.  Stortz  has  worked 
out,  and  it  would  be  unfair  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
aim  of  the  inventor  is  to  instruct  photographers,  for  a reason- 
able consideration,  how  to  construct  and  use  the  system  of 
lighting  he  has  devised.  We  have  used  the  word  system  ad- 
visedly, for  the  whole  scheme  of  Saloraonesque  and  Rembrandt- 
esque  modes  of  lighting  is  here  reduced  to  system  and  tabulated, 
so  that  a person  with  no  artistic  knowledge  may  produce  fac- 
similes of  most  artistically  lit  pictures,  as  a person  knowing 
nothing  of  music  may  produce  exquisite  melodies  and  harmonies 
on  a barrel  organ  or  musical  box.  A numbered  series  ot  blinds 
or  shutters,  controlling  any  amount  of  light  in  any  direction  ; 
a series  of  varied  and  artistic  examples  of  lighting;  and  a tabu- 
lated plan  referring  to  the  numbered  apertures  for  light,  for 
each  especial  style,  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  tho  system, 
and  its  perfect  working  was  demonstrated  by  the  lighting  of  a 
plaster  bust  in  the  model  studio.  To  the  fertile  and  artistic 
mind  an  infinity  of  effects  will  bo  possible  with  the  method  in 
question,  and  to  the  dul'est  or  most  pre-occupied  a variety  of 
good  effects  become  possible,  on  simple  mechanical  principles 
not  requiring  forethought  or  study  to  work  out. 

Sarony  and  Co.’s  Studio  at  Scarboro’. — A correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News,  speaking  of  the  amusements  of  Scarboro’, 
says  that,  next  to  balls,  the  favourite  occupation  is  having  your 
photograph  taken.  “Great  people  comedown  to  go  through 
this  ceremony.  Mr.  Sarony  cau  shov\  a book  of  autographs 
from  distinguished  sitters  which  is  in  itself  a powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  attractions  of  Scarboro’,  while  the  palace  in  which 
he  and  his  firm  transact  business  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
place.  There  are  worse  ways  of  spending  an  idle  hour  than 
looking  over  a gallery  of  magnificent  paintings,  or  seeing  photo- 
graphs of  celebrities  which  do  all  but  speak  ; and  to  visit  Scar- 
boro’ without  spending  s irae  of  your  time  with  Sarony  is  to 
wilfully  neglect  one  of  the  best  established  customs  of  the  place.” 

Explosion  of  Gun-Cotton. — A terrible  explosion  of  gun- 
cotton occurred  last  week  at  Stowmarket,  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Prentice.  About  fifteen  tons  of  gun  cotton  exploded, 
and  many  cases  of  gun-cotton  cartridges.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  fifty  wounded.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  mode  in  which  the  manufacture 
and  storage  were  conducted  was  such  as  to  render  danger  im- 
possible. The  cause  of  the  explosion  remains  a mystery. 
Fortunately,  the  quantity  of  gun-cotton  generally  in  the  pos- 
session of  photographers  is  so  small  as  to  involve  no  danger  ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  be  careful  in  its  storage.  A tin  box  with 
loose  cover  answers  well. 


§t'0  domsponiJcnts. 

W.  Reevil. — The  sample  of  india-rubber  enclosed  is  not  pure  india- 
rubber,  but  vulcanized,  and  should  in  no  case  be  used  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  nitrate  bath.  If  you  cannot  get  a piece  of  pure 
india-rubber  suitable  for  a water-tight  top,  you  may  use  this  if 
you  coat  the  surface  with  a thin  covering  of  pure  india-rubber  or 
gutta-percha. 

A.  Doherty.— The  picture  has  been  registered. 


J.  M.  Y. — The  grain  of  india-rubber  which  you  placed  in  an  ounce 
of  chloroform  will  never  dissolve  if  it  has  remained  for  a week 
undissolved.  India-rubber  generally  dissolves  in  chloroform  in  a 
few  hours ; when  it  fails  to  do  so  it  generally  arises  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  india-rubber.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
india-rubber  is  a photogenic  body  ; that  is,  it  is  subject  to  change 
of  condition  under  the  action  of  light,  that  change  consisting  in 
becoming  insoluble  in  its  ordinary  menstrua.  To  obtain  solution,  a 
piece  of  pure,  unvulcanized  india-rubber  should  be  used,  cutting  off 
the  outside  portions  which  have  been  exposed  to  light.  The  outside 
will  bo  found  black  looking,  the  inside  much  whiter.  Reject  the 
outside,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  insoluble,  and  shred  very 
finely  tho  inside  light  coloured  portion.  Take  this  and  cover  with 
■chloroform  in  n bottle.  It  will  soon  become  a pasty  mass,  which 
will  dissolve  perfectly  on  tho  addition  either  of  more  chloroform  or 
of  benzole.  2.  Various  dry  processes  seem  much  opposed  to  each 
other  in  theory,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  why  two  plates 
prepared  upon  apparently  contradictory  principles  should  both 
work  well.  Success  is  depend  ent  upon  practical  conditions  dis- 
covered by  experiment  rather  than  theory. 

H.  Mayer. — The  rich  warm  black  tones  of  the  transparencies  to 
which  you  refer  aro  generally  obtained  on  albumen  plates.  It  is 
very  difficult  with  collodion  to  obtain  even  an  approach  to  the  rich 
depth  of  the  image  on  albumen.  Nevertheless,  with  care  and 
practice  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  black  tones  on  wet  collodion. 
Such  a tone  depends  on  a variety  of  conditions,  and  experience  as 
to  exposure,  development,  <fcc. ; a ripe  collodion  of  good  body,  a 
strong  bath  in  good  condition,  moderate  exposure,  and  development 
with  an  iron  solution  containing  plenty  of  acetic  acid.  A rich 
good  image  is  thus  obtained  before  toning.  The  right  amount  of 
action  of  the  mercury  solution  is  better  ascertained  by  experience 
than  by  the  aid  of  irstruction.  It  may  bo  followed  either  by 
sulphido  of  potassium  solution,  hypo  solution,  or  umm  nia  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  latter  gives  the  best  colour,  but  is  more  doubtful  as 
to  permanency  than  the  others. 

Vignette. — The  toning  bath  known  as  the  lime  bath  very  readily 
yields  black  tones.  To  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  add  two 
grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  ounces  of  water. 
The  bath  should  not  be  used  for  a day  or  two,  but  may  be  used 
earlier  if  made  with  hot  water,  and  then  suffered  to  cool. 
Remember,  however,  that  to  secure  blacK  tones,  a vigorous,  deeply 
printed  image,  from  a vigorous  negative,  is  necessary. 

Sphinx. — Both  the  Autotype  and  the  Woodburytype  closely 
resemble  in  appearance  a good  silver  print ; the  heliotype  more 
nearly  resembles  a good  lithograph  with  photogriphic  gradation. 
All  are  permanent.  We  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  patentees 
of  any  of  the  processes  undertake  to  print  from  negatives  sent  to 
them.  The  patentees  of  the  first  named  do  not,  we  believe. 
Whether  the  Woodburytype  Company,  Hereford  House,  Brompton, 
or  Edwards  and  Kidd,  patentees  of  the  heliotype  process,  Lincoln 
Terrace,  Willesden,  undertake  such  work  or  not,  we  aro  uncertain. 
D.  G. — Your  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  your  studio  is 
a little  too  small  throughout  for  easily  obtaining  good  results  ; 
the  sitter  is  so  close  to  the  light  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  abrupt- 
ness in  the  light  and  shadow,  although  there  is  not  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  respect  in  No.  2.  You  may  modify  matters  some- 
what by  giving  fuller  exposure  and  less  development.  You  may 
also  modify  matters  by  placing  the  background  slightly  cross- 
corner-wise, and  placing  the  sitter  in  the  corner,  so  as  to  slightly 
face  towards  the  north  light. 

C.  M.  M. — We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  recommending  No.  4 
on  your  list  as  by  far  t he  most  suitable  for  your  purpose,  gi  vi  ng  capita  1 
landscape  results,  true  lines  for  architecture,  and  fine  definition  in 
portraits  and  groups  in  a good  light.  It  is  tho  best  lens  of  all 
work  we  know;  and  we  find  this  view  confirmed  by  much  testi- 
mony from  many  of  the  best  photographers  we  know.  One 
intended  for  12  by  10  will  answer  well.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  the  10  by  8 might  answer  your  purpose,  as  when  stopped 
down  it  would  cover  the  larger  plate.  This  will,  however,  some- 
what depend  on  your  taste  for  plates  covered  perfectly  to  the 
edges,  which,  for  many  subjects,  we  do  not  consider  of  vital  im- 
portance. We  have  pleasure  in  aiding  you  so  far  as  we  can  within 
the  limits  we  are  obliged  to  observe. 

A.  J.  Sanders. — We  will  bear  the  matter  in  mind.  It  will  be 
well  to  advertise  when  you  come  over.  The  Year-Book  shall 
be  sent. 

F.  G.  L. — Streaky  lines  may  generally  be  avoided  by  keeping  the 
late  in  motion,  especially  lateral  motion,  all  the  time  it  is  in  tho 
ath.  Instead  of  leaving  the  plat  ? still  for  a short  time,  move  it 
at  once  both  laterally  and  in  and  out  of  tho  solution.  Allowing 
the  film  to  set  well  before  plunging  in  the  bath  is  also  a good  plan 
when  the  defect  is  present. 

E.  R. — We  prefer  shellac  varnish,  or  a varnish  made  by  adding 
boiled  linseed  oil  to  collodion. 

J.  II.  Griffiths. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

D.  T.  K.  D. — We  do  not  imagine  that  other  orders  were  supplied 
and  yours  delayed.  It  is  probable  that  the  tardiness  was  caused 
by  unexpected  delays  in  initial  arrangements  for  assistance,  &c. 
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MOUNTING  BOARDS  A SOURCE  OF  FADING. 

Although  we  have  frequently  expressed  our  unhesitating 
conviction  that  the  progress  of  permanent  printing  pro- 
cesses, chemical  and  mechanical,  must  tend  iu  greater  or 
less  degree  to  supersede  silver  printing,  this  fact  in  no 
degree  diminishes  the  interest  of  any  method  tending  to 
secure  permanency  in  the  staple  products  of  the  art,  which 
silver  prints  must  continue  to  be  for  many  years  to  come.  ' 
Under  proper  conditions,  as  we  have  often  afFirmed,  silver 
prints  have  been  found  to  possess,  if  not  absolute  perman- 
ency, at  least  a tolerably  long  tenure  of  existence.  Hence 
it  becomes  very  important  to  determine  what  are  proper 
conditions.  This  can  only  be  done  by  constant  observa- 
tion and  notation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  special 
excellence  of  preservation  or  unusual  rapidity  of  fading  is 
most  frequently  found.  We  wish,  at  present,  to  recall  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  the  very  marked  influence  of 
the  mounting  board  on  the  permanency  of  the  print. 

In  referring  again  to  this  subject,  we  do  not,  of  course, 
introduce  the  notion  that  mounting  cards  and  mounting 
materials  are  a frequent  source  of  fading  in  silver  prints] 
as  a new  idea.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  more  than 
once  in  these  pages,  but  our  attention  has  recently  been 
forcibly  called  to  some  especial  points  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  We  have  lately  been  overhauling  a some- 
what extensive  collection  of  photographs  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  were  struck  with  a curious  disparity 
between  the  condition  of  various  prints.  In  examining  a 
large  collection  of  card  portraits  in  albums,  we  find  very 
few  done  over  three  or  four  years  ago  which  are  not 
sickbed  over  with  more  or  less  of  the  yellow  tint  which 
is  the  portent  of  final  destruction ; whilst  on  examining 
larger  photographs  of  equal  age  we  scarcely  find  one  ; 
changed.  We  mentioned  the  matter  to  a friend,  a por- 
traitist of  large  experience,  who  chanced  to  call  upon  us 
about  the  time. 

“ How  is  it,”  we  remarked,  pointing  to  a large  collec- 
tion of  fine  portraits  and  pictorial  photographs  hanging 
framed  on  the  walls  of  our  study,  “ that  these  large  photo- 
graphs by  English,  French,  American,  and  German  masters, 
some  of  them  produced  a dozen  years  ago,  and  all  a few 
years  old,  scarcely  in  any  instance  show  signs  of  fading, 
whilst  of  the  card  pictures  in  our  albums  scarcely  one  has 
escaped  V ” 

“I  have  no  doubt  whatever,”  was  his  reply,  “ that  the 
difference  is  solely  due  to  the  mounting  boards  and  mount- 
ing materials.  For  large  pictures,  moderately  good  boards 
are  used;  for  card  pictures,  a pretty,  smooth  looking  mount 
is  required ; but  in  manufacture,  I believe,  any  kind  of 
rubbish  is  employed.  Competition  in  price  usually  brings 
such  a result.  In  mounting  all  my  own  large  portraits,” 
he  added,  “ I use  a stout  board  coated  with  yellow  enamel 


surface,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  for  stereoscopis 
mounts,  and  I believe  it  to  be  a great  safeguard  against 
the  fading  of  the  print,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  mount- 
ing board  can  affect  the  matter.  It  is  somewhat  more 
costly,  but  I should  use  it  if  it  cost  six  times  as  much.” 

“ As  regards  the  adhesive  material  employed,”  he 
added,  “I  have  long  noticed  that  prints  mounted  with 
starch  or  similar  paste  fade  much  sooner  than  those 
mounted  with  glue.  Card  pictures  are  generally  mounted 
by  the  photographer  himself,  aud  he  almost  invariably  em- 
ploys starch;  large  pictures  are  often  sent  to  a profes- 
sional mounter,  and  he  generally  uses  glue  ; hence  large 
pictures  remain  permanent  when  cards  fade.” 

"W  e think  that  the  experience  of  photographers  generally 
will  confirm  this  dictum.  Certain  it  is  that  defects  in 
mounting  materials  and  in  mounting  boards  are  frequent 
causes  of  fading.  We  remember  some  time  ago  examining 
a stock  of  pictures  at  Mr.  England’s  establishment,  when 
he  showed  us  several  drawers  full  of  unmounted  prints 
which  were  in  perfectly  good  condition,  whilst  the  stock 
I of  the  same  prints,  produced  under  all  the  same  conditions, 
which  were  mounted,  in  every  instance  showed  more  or 
! less  signs  of  fading. 

Mounting  material  and  mounting  boards  being  so  maui- 
; festly  concerned  in  the  important  question  of  permanence, 
it  is  clear  that  their  quality  demands  a greater  share  of 
the  attention  of  photographers  than  it  commonly  receives. 
The  quality  ot  the  mounting  board  is,  unfortunately,  less 
within  the  coutrol  or  means  of  testing  than  is  desirable. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  impurities  present  which  pro- 
duce the  disastrous  effects  we  have  seen  is  somewhat  un- 
certain. Hyposulphite  of  soda,  used  by  the  paper  manu- 
facturer as  an  “anti-chlor,”  is  at  times  left  by  careless- 
ness or  inadvertence  in  the  paper  of  which  the  cardboard 
is  made.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  various 
simple  tests  by  which  photographers  may  ascertain  for 
themselves  whether  any  taint  of  this  disastrous  agent  is 
present  in  their  boards,  and  we  should  recommend  that  a 
few  samples  out  of  every  fresh  stock  of  cards  should  be 
carefully  tested.  Unfortunately,  when  this  is  done,  there 
may  still  remain  deleterious  elements,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  cannot  be  readily  determined.  Sour  paste,  or 
| paste  containing  bichloride  of  mercury,  alum,  or  other 
| metallic  salts,  may  be  used  in  making  the  boards,  and 
these,  especially  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  may 
exercise  an  injurious  influence  in  the  photograph  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.  For  large  photographs 
without  white  margin  the  yellow  enamelled  mounting 
boards  undoubtedly  present  an  element  of  safety.  For 
small  .pictures,  and  in  all  cases  where  a white  margin  is 
required,  the  chief  safeguard  will  consist  in  avoiding  the 
low  priced  articles  brought  into  the  market  by  excessive 
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competition,  which,  of  necessity,  present  the  greatest 
probability  of  being  carelessly  made  of  inferior  materials. 

As  regards  the  mounting  material,  we  believe  that  good 
glue  has  been  found  the  most  trustworthy  adhesive  agent. 
There  is  a general  temptation  presented  by  the  conveni- 
ence of  starch  or  gum ; but  we  fear  the  safety  is  not 
equal  to  the  convenience.  India-rubber  presents  an 
especial  attraction  from  the  fact  that  it  interposes  a water- 
proof layer  between  the  print  .and  the  mounting  board  ; 
but  it  has,  unfortunately,  in  several  other  points,  proved  a 
failure  as  an  adhesive  agent.  Probably  the  safest  method 
which  could  be  adopted  would  be  found  in  the  method 
some  time  ago  proposed  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  which  the 
print  is  treated  on  both  sides  with  collodion,  and  then 
mounted  with  glue.  Wc  fear,  however,  that  the  trouble 
of  such  a plan  will  prevent  its  general  adoption.  Without 
further  discussing  the  remedies,  we  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  photographers  the  evils  which 
frequently  arise  from  impure  or  unsuitable  mounting 
boards  and  adhesive  materials. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SUMMER 
MANIPULATION* 

With  the  summer  there  generally  returns  a multitude  of 
old  complaints  and  calamities,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
ventilation  they  have  received  in  photographic  journals, 
still  give  rise  to  much  anxiety  and  trouble.  I will  not  on 
the  present  occasion  go  right  through  the  whole  list  of 
sins  that  the  hot  weather  is  accountable  for,  but  purpose 
simply  to  note  down  a few  practical  hints  for  the  avoidance 
of  many  difficulties  that  are  inseparably  connected  with  a 
high  temperature  ; for  it  is  by  no  means  a pleasant  task  to 
conduct  the  printing  operations  with  the  thermometer  at 
40°  Reaumur,  or  to  coat  a plate  at  30°,  when  we  know 
that  the  ether  contained  in  the  compound  boils  at  a tem- 
perature of  33°.  And  yet  in  some  of  our  studios,  situated 
High  up  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  temperatures  like 
those  I have  mentioned  are  actually  to  be  met  with. 

1.  The  Best  Time  of  Cleaning  Plates. — I always  pursue  my 
plate  cleaning  operations  at  the  earliest  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  prepare  glass  enough  to  last  during  the  day. 
In  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning  this  description  of  work 
is  to  be  performed  ten  times  better  than  in  the  hot  period 
of  noon,  when  the  perspiration  upon  the  hands  jeopardises 
the  cleanliness  of  the  plates,  as  the  glass  cloths  soon 
become  soiled.  It  is  best,  I find,  to  work  always  with 
albumenized  plates. 

2.  How  to  Proceed  with  the  Silver  Bath  and  Collodion. — A 
wooden  pail  filled  with  cold  spring  water,  which  is  renewed 
as  frequently  as  possible,  is  kept  always  in  my  studio, 
and  in  this  I keep  my  bath  and  collodion  bottle.  Those 
who  have  enjoyed  any  experience  with  this  method  of 
cooling  one’s  solutions  will  never  again  leave  it.  If  the 
plate  has  been  exposed  for  a considerable  period  in  the 
dark  slide  during  hot  weather,  it  is  well,  moreover,  to 
develop  with  a cool  iron  solution,  for  the  lukewarm  deve- 
loper of  our  dark  rooms  often  acts  injuriously  upen  the 
film.  In  large  towns  a supply  of  ice  may  be  obtained, 
but  such  is  not  always  the  case. 

3.  llow  to  Prevent  Rising  of  the  Film. — When  albumenized 
plates  are  employed,  difficulties  from  this  cause  are  rarely 
met  with.  Negatives  which  have  received  a preliminary 
coating  of  this  nature  withstand  the  strongest  jet  of  water, 
but  it  is  different  with  ordinary  plates,  and  especially  with 
reproductions  that  have  been  subjected  to  development 
and  intensification  for  a lengthened  period.  In  negatives 
of  the  last  kind,  the  rising  of  the  film  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  to  prevent  this  the  simplest  remedy  is  as 
follows  :—Ti ace  round  the  margin  of  the  plate  by  means 
of  a brush  a coating  of  india-rubber  solution,  the  opera- 
tion being,  of  course,  performed  after  the  plate  has  been 


dusted  ; the  solution  may  be  obtained  commercially,  and 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  two  parts  of  india-rubber  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  benzole.  One  need  only  wait  a few 
seconds  before  the  solution  has  sufficiently  evaporated. 

4.  How  to  Prevent  Evaporation  on  a Wet  Plate  during  a 
Long  Exposure. — The  application  of  a wet  sheet  of  filter 
paper  upon  the  back  of  a plate  is  a method  which  does  not 
avail  always  ; nor,  in  like  manner,  the  plan  of  placing  a 
moist  sponge  inside  the  camera,  when  the  pose  is  a pro- 
longed one.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  dip  the 
plate  into  distilled  water;  the  latter  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  filtered  into  a perfectly  clean  dish  and  care- 
fully skimmed,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  possess- 
ing an  alkaline  reaction,  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  per  pint  of 
water  is  added.  The  sensitive  plate  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  water  until  the  greasy  markings  on  its  surface  have 
disappeared,  and  when  this  takes  place  the  film  may  be 
exposed  for  hours  without  injury.  Before  the  developer  is 
applied,  the  plate  is  re-dipped  in  the  silver  bath  ; again, 
until  the  greasy  aspect  disappears,  and  is  then  treated 
in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  an  ordinary  plate. 

Those  who  work  with  two  silver  baths — and  this  plan 
is  by  no  means  a bad  one — will  have  less  to  complain  of 
in  the  appearance  of  dry  spots  or  stains,  than  those  who 
sensitize  with  one  solution  only. 

y.  Ilow  to  Prevent  Marble  Markings  on  Albumenized  Paper. 
The  albumenized  paper  is  placed  some  four-and-twenty 
hours  previously  to  its  being  silvered  in  a cool  moist 
locality,  where  it  should  be  spread  out ; if  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  that  the  paper  may  be  sensitized  more  easily 
and  uniformly. 

C.  How  to  Save  Silver.  — A goodly  portion  of  the  silver 
solution  taken  up  by  the  sheet  when  lifted  from  the  sensi- 
tizing bath  may  be  saved  by  drawing  the  wet  paper  over 
a horizontal  glass  rod,  against  which  the  under  or  silvered 
side  of  the  paper  scrapes  ; in  this  way  a large  portion  of 
the  superfluous  liquid  is  removed  and  saved.  The  same 
end  may  be  secured  by  using  one  of  the  sides  of  the  sensi- 
tizing dish  as  the  scraper  across  which  the  sheet  is  pulled, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  edge  of  the 
dish  should  be  kept  exceedingly  clean.  Albumenized 
paper  sensitized  in  this  manner  dries  very  rapidly  indeed. 

7.  How  to  Prevent  Paper  from  Becoming  Yellow  in  the 
Printing  Frame. — To  solve  this  problem  many  plans  have 
been  suggested.  Additions  to  the  silver  bath  have  been 
proposed,  such  as  citric  acid  and  the  like,  but  none  of  these 
would  I recommend.  According  to  my  idea,  the  bath 
should  always  be  maintained  in  a neutral  condition,  for  in 
this  state  it  always  furnishes  the  finest  prints.  A sheet  of 
waxed  paper  placed  in  the  frame  upon  the  albumenized 
paper  will  prevent  the  sensitive  sheet  from  becoming  yel- 
low, but  if  the  waxed  surface  has  any  flaws  or  holes,  there 
will  be  yellow  stains  in  those  places.  Yellow  paper  or 
prints  may  be  bleached  by  adding  to  the  fixing  bath  a 
trace  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  say  one  part  in  a thousand  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tone  of  such  prints  is 
never  very  beautiful. 

The  best  plan  of  avoiding  yellow  paper  altogether  is  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  washed  sensitive  paper.  This  material 
will  keep  good  for  months,  and  becomes  in  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  more  sensitive  even  than  ordinary 
paper. 

© 

FIXING  AT  LEISURE. 

The  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a dark  tent  or 
box  in  which  the  wet  process  is  worked  in  the  field  is 
justly  disliked  by  photographers,  and  various  plans  for 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  fixing  operations  on  the 
spot  have  been  devised,  more  than  one  of  which  have  been 
found  in  some  degree  efficient.  Golden  syrup  or  similar 
preparations  for  keeping  the  film  moist  answer  perfectly  ; 
but  there  is  a certain  inconvenience  in  the  storage  of 
moist  and  sticky  plates.  Allowing  the  plate  to  dry  with 
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the  iodide  unremoved  has  always  been  found  to  involve 
risk  of  the  film  leaving  the  glass  when  wet  again  for 
fixing,  otherwise  nothing  could  be  simpler.  Mr.  Charles 
Wager  Hull,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers  as  an 
experienced  American  photographer,  finds  that  with  the 
albumenized  glasses  now  commonly  used,  the  plate  with 
iodide  unremoved  may  be  suffered  to  dry,  and  be  fixed 
at  leisure  without  any  risk.  We  quote  his  remarks  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary 
entire.  He  says : — 

“I  never  take  my  pen  in  haud  to  make  any  statement 
of  that  which  is  new  in  our  beautiful  art,  now  that  its 
literature  has  become  so  extended,  and  its  students  so 
numerous  and  intelligent,  without  a fear  of  saying  some- 
thing which  has  been  said  before  by  some  other  of  my 
fellow  workers,  but  which  has  escaped  my  notice. 

“In  all  directions  of  outdoor  work  we  find  among  the 
‘ fixin’s  ’ of  the  photographer  one  or  other  of  the  three 
following  articles : hypo  solution,  cyanide  solution,  or 
glycerine ; one  or  other  of  the  first  two  for  fixing  his 
nagatives,  or  the  last  to  coat  them  with,  that  lie  may  fix  at 
leisure.  To  my  notion  there  is  little  choice  : to  fix  in  the 
field  requires  some  labour  and  much  water  ; to  coat  with 
glycerine  requires  extra  plate  boxes  (always  a bother),  and 
loads  you  with  as  nasty  and  sticky  a mess  as  need  be. 

“ Upon  all  my  trips  to  work  wet  plates  I use  glass, 
which  I albumcnize,  to  save  the  trouble  of  cleaning  away 
from  home — quite  an  impossibility  for  me.  Negatives 
made  upon  glass  so  treated,  and  well  washed  after  develop- 
ment, may  be  kept  for  many  days  and  fixed  at  leisure  ; for 
aught  I know,  they  may  be  kept  for  weeks  ; I have  kept 
them  for  many  days. 

“Among  all  my  acquaintance,  I do  not  know  of  a single 
one  who  does  not  fix  or  coat  with  glycerine  in  the  field. 
If  a substratum  of  albumen  will  save  this  work,  then  we 
certainly  lighten  our  load,  save  much  time  and  dirty 
work,  and,  as  well,  keep  hypo  and  cyanide  away  from  our 
other  chemicals.  I thoroughly  wet  the  dried  film  on  reach- 
ing home,  and  fix  in  hypo;  after  washing,  intensify  if 
required.” 


APPROXIMATE  EQUIVALENTS  FOR  METRIC 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  metric  system  for 
stating  formulas  renders  it  necessary  for  all  scientific 
experimentalists  to  familiarize  themselves  with  metrical 
weights  and  measures  and  their  English  equivalents,  and 
we  have  more  than  once,  both  in  these  pages  and  in  our 
Year-Books,  given  the  simplest  means  of  computing  one 
into  the  other.  For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  require  very  simple  and  familiar  equivalents, 
or,  rather,  approximate  equivalents  sufficiently  near  the 
mark  for  most  purposes,  we  append  an  extract  from  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  giving  a useful  resume  of 
approximate  equivalents,  which  can  be  readily  applied 
without  troublesome  calculation  : — 

“ Weights. — One  milligramme  is  equal  to  ^ grains  nearly ; 
one  centigramme  is  equal  to  £ grain  nearly ; one  deci- 
gramme  is  equal  to  1]  grains  nearly ; one  gramme  is  equal 
to  15J  grains  nearly ; one  decagramme  is  equal  to  154 
grains  nearly;  one  hectogramme  is  equal  to  1,543  grains 
nearly  ; one  kilogramme  is  equal  to  15,432  grains  nearly. 

“ Measures  of  Capacity. — One  millilitre  is  equal  to  15£ 
grain-measures  of  water ; one  centilitre  is  equal  to  154  grain' 
measures,  or  3 fluid  drachms  nearly ; one  decilitre  is  equal 
to  1,540  grain-measures,  or  3J  fluid  ounces  nearly ; one 
litre  is  equal  to  15,406  grain  measures,  or  2^  pints  nearly ; 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  its  maximum  density 
weighs  15J  grains  nearly,  and  is  Sths  of  a fluid  drachm 
nearly. 

“ Measures  of  Length.— One  millimetre  is  equal  to  „\th 
inch  nearly;  one  centimetre  is  equal  to  jjths  inch  nearly  ; 


one  decimetre  is  equal  to  3 Aths  inches  nearly ; one  metre 
is  equal  to  39  J inches  nearly ; ^ths  metre  is  equal  to 
36  inches,  or  one  yard  nearly. 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  ENAMELLING  CAMEO 
PICTURES. 

BY  L.  O.  KLEFFEL. 

I forward  herewith,  for  publication  in  the  Photographic 
News,  a simple  and  certain  method  of  enamelling  cameo 
and  other  pictuies.  It  has  just  been  communicated  tome 
by  M.  F.  Haarstick,  of  Dusseldorf,  but  I can  myself  bear 
witness  to  the  perfection  of  the  method. 

Ordinary  well  polished  glass  plates  are  coated  with 
normal  collodion  of  the  usual  description,  and  when  the 
film  has  set  perfectly,  but  has  not  become  completely  dry, 
the  pictures,  which  have  previously  been  trimmed  and 
finished,  are  dipped  rapidly  into  alcohol,  and  applied 
without  delay  to  the  plates.  The  prints  are  pressed  and 
rubbed  down  with  smooth  writing  paper,  and  the  operation 
of  mounting  is  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  back  of  tho 
pictures  have  become  white,  or,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as 
the  alcohol  has  again  evaporated.  The  cardboard  should  bo 
allowed  to  remain  in  water  for  at  least  half  an  hour  pre- 
viously to  its  being  employed  for  mounting. 

The  more  rapidly  the  pictures  are  applied  and  pressed 
upon  the  collodion  surface,  the  more  beautiful  will  be  the 
finished  result. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BELGIUM. 

[FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.] 

I ARRIVED  at  Antwerp,  and  began  anew  my  tour  of  photo- 
graphic inspection.  1 certainly  cannot  report  favourably 
of  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  art  as  carried  on  here, 
neither  can  I congratulate  the  photographers  on  their  choice 
of  landscape  and  architectural  subjects.  There  are  some 
of  the  most  artistic  bits  in  the  old  cities  of  Antwerp  and 
Bruges  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  tumble  in 
with,  and  yet  these  have  never  met  with  an  artist  to  depict 
them.  The  whole  genius  of  Antwerp  seems  concentrated 
in  producing  wretchedly  fore-sliortened  views  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  delicate  lace-work  on  the  spire  being  depicted 
stunted  and  poor,  though  in  reality  it  is  as  delicate  as  a 
spider’s  web,  and  of  most  glorious  proportions.  I wonder 
if  a certain  celebrated  optician  ever  instructed  the  photo- 
graphers here  in  the  diffusion  of  focus  system  ! If  so,  the 
pupils  have  surpassed  the  master,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
focus  left  in  the  lenses  employed  in  views.  Then,  again, 
the  distortion  caused  by  the  use  of  single  lenses  is  frightful, 
and  I now  believe  that  not  only  is  a swing- back  unknown 
in  Brussels,  but  also  in  Belgium. 

Several  photographers,  mistaking  me  for  a “ layman,” 
assured  me,  on  my  pointing  out  these  defects,  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  bad  chemicals ; and  they  touchingly 
remarked  that  in  England,  of  course,  we  were  not  similarly 
troubled.  As  all,  or  most,  of  the  Belgian  supplies  come 
from  Paris,  I doubt  whether  the  chemicals  are  in  fault, 
though  the  fog  and  obscurity  visible  in  many  views  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  such  might  be  the  case. 

The  leading  Belgian  photographer  naively  remarked  to 
me,  that  of  course  the  English  were  ahead  of  them,  because 
we  were  “ si  riche,”  and  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  best 
of  everything.  My  ideas  of  Antyverpians  are,  that  they  are 
also  “ riche,”  but  at  the  same  time  excessively  niggardly. 
Their  makeshifts  for  proper  apparatus  are  wonderfully 
clumsy,  and  their  lenses  are  of  the  most  Cheap-Jack  class ; 
whilst  in  lenses,  one  novelty  (to  me  at  least)  I saw,  which 
is  the  “ Diaphragme  retro-cissant,”  that  is,  a stop  with  an 
aperture  which  can  be  made  of  any  size  by  turning  a screw 
at  the  side  of  the  lens.  The  diaphragm  consists  of  six 
pieces  of  thin  brass  plate  cut  into  the  shape  of  a moon  in 
its  second  quarter.  These  pieces  are  fixed  by  the  end  to 
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the  brass-work  of  the  lens  tube,  forming  a six-sided  open- 
ing. By  a simple  mechanical  arrangement  these  strips 
close  or  open,  forming  a small  or  large  aperture  as  re- 
quired. These  cheap  diaphragms  are  patented  by  Gasc  et 
Cie.,  Rue  de  Matte,  Paris. 

I did  not  see  one  single  specimen  of  carbon  printing. 
It  is  a process  not  unheard  of,  but  in  Belgian  imagination 
is  shrouded  in  mystery.  1 think  the  Autotype  Company 
ought  to  behave  handsomely  to  me  : I recommended 
several  to  try  it,  and  they  seemed  surprised  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  operations,  and  promised  to  write  for 
materials. 

In  the  Museum  at  Antwerp  there  are  pictures  which 
are  of  untold  value.  The  gallery  is  open  to  artists  and 
photographers  several  days  in  the  week,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
I could  not  procure  decent  copies  of  any  of  Rubens’  or 
Van  Dyke’s  masterpieces,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Photography,  from  Brussels.  Oh ! what  food  there  is  for 
the  camera  of  some  enterprising  man.  I believe  a fortune 
might  be  made  by  any  one  who  possessed  a “ rapid  recti- 
linear ” and  a camera  with  a swing  back.  Certainly,  if 
Blanchard  or  Robinson  would  open  a studio  at  Brussels  or 
Antwerp,  they  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  photographic 
world.  Here  they  would  be  as  Mars  or  Apollo  to  the 
heathen. 

I have  not  visited  Spa,  nor  shall  I do  so.  I cannot, 
therefore,  say  if  anything  superior  to  that  by  the  afore- 
mentioned cities  is  turned  out  by  it,  but  I hope  it  is,  for 
the  sake  of  Belgium.  The  small  towns  abound  in  photo- 
graphy; ten  francs  the  dozen  they  charge  for  cartes  which 
would  fetch  three  shillings  and  sixpence  at  home  in  the 
slums.  The  whole  of  the  photographers  (with  one  or 
two  honourable  exceptions)  seem  perfectly  apathetic  and 
indifferent  as  to  improvement ; the  usual  style  of  portraits 
turned  out  being  posed  and  lighted  as  I was  when  I “ sat  ” 
sixteen  years  ago  in  the  good  old  days  of  glass  positives. 
1 have  tried  to  get  a few  of  the  best  men  to  promise  to 

{ay  a visit  to  our  photographic  exhibition  in  November. 

hope  they  will  come.  It  will,  perhaps,  bring  them  out 
of  their  usual  style,  and,  may  be,  next  year  we  may  have 
better  things  to  report  of  them.  I saw  no  portraits  above 
the  size  of  cabinets  except  enlargements.  These  latter 
are  the  best  work  turned  out  by  most  of  the  establishments, 
and,  1 shrewdly  suspect,  arc  the  work  of  a Frenchman  on 
the  borders. 

The  weather  is  cooler,  and  consequently  more  pleasant 
than  last  week.  1 was  astonished  to  find  how  non-actinic 
the  light  was  ; though  it  was  so  light,  plates  required 
three  times  the  exposure  they  would  have  done  on  a spring 
day. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris , August  22nd,  1871. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  its  first  meeting  this 
season  on  the  11th  inst.,  when  it  was  decided  that  its  pro- 
ceedings should  not  be  resumed  until  after  the  usual  yearly 
recess. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  almost  entirely  taken 
up  by  a lecture  and  analysis,  by  M.  Davanne,  of  the  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  M.  Constant  Delessert  upon  a new 
dry  collodion  process  (the  Coffee  Gum  Dry  Process).  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  you  have  already  mentioned  the  advent 
of  this  communication,  and  have  published  the  same  in  the 
Photographic  News  ; I will  not,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
method  on  this  occasion,  but,  with  jour  permission,  will 
postpone  my  observations  thereon  until  my  next  letter- 
M.  Despaquis  has  announced  that  he  has  just  patented  in 
France,  as  also  in  England,  an  improved  method  devised  by 
him  for  employing  the  bitumen  of  Judea  in  photography. 
He  affirms  that  he  has  perfected  in  an  altogether  practical 
manner  the  method  of  heliographic  engraving  upon  glass 
by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which  was  published  some 


time  since  by  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  Having  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  the  bitumen  the  requisite  consistence,  which 
in  the  first  instance  it  lacked,  he  fully  believes  that  the 
progress  thus  made  with  engraving  upon  glass  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  extend  itself  to  other  engraving  processes  ; 
that  is  to  6ay,  with  zinc,  steel,  and  other  metal  plates,  for 
these  do  not  require  as  strong  a protective  as  when  it 
becomes  a question  of  employing  a mordant  as  energetic 
as  hydrofluoric  acid. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  specimens  of  engraving  upon 
glass  shown  by  M.  Despaquis  in  support  of  his  communi- 
cation, the  progress  he  claims  to  have  made  is  certainly  of 
a substantial  nature,  and  the  process  a truly  practical  one. 
The  varnish  forming  the  protective  is  sufficiently  resistant 
to  allow  the  acid  to  etch  the  glass  to  the  depth  of  one 
millimetre.  By  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  engraving 
thus  formed  with  a coloured  enamel  powder  capable  of 
fusion,  M.  Despaquis  hopes  to  secure  some  very  remarkable 
results.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  is  one  well  worthy  of 
elaboration. 

M.  Despaquis  has  promised  to  show  at  the  next  meeting 
some  enlarged  pictures  produced  iu  this  manner.  He  will 
also  exhibit  some  specimens  of  engraving  obtained  by  means 
of  leather  collodion  (collodion  and  castor  oil)  that  has  been 
impressed  by  a relief  produced  in  the  first  instance  upon 
gelatine. 

At  the  last  meeting  M.  Dagron  wa3  to  have  described 
the  series  of  manipulations  that  were  followed  to  produce 
upon  a film  of  collodion,  measuring  one  centimetre  square, 
for  conveyance  by  pigeon  courier,  the  numerous  despatches 
which  formed  one  mail  or  delivery.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Dagron  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  evening  in 
question,  and  his  interesting  communication  was,  therefore, 
postponed  to  another  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  the  skilful 
operator  was  enabled  to  forward  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members  a very  curious  specimen  of  micro-photography. 
It  was  a reproduction  of  a screen  divided  into  twelve  com- 
partments, and  including  the  printed  matter  of  sixteen 
pages.  Every  one  of  the  divisions  contained  about  1,200 
letters,  so  that  the  total  number  included  upon  the  screen 
amounted  to  as  many  as  144,000.  The  surface  of  the  image 
amounted  to  half  a millimetre  ; but  with  a microscope  one 
could  easily  read  the  communications,  every  one  of  the 
144.000  letters  being  perfectly  visible. 

M.  Ferrier,  Jun.,  who,  during  the  period  of  the  siege, 
was  charged  with  the  reproduction  in  Paris  of  the  micro- 
photographic despatches  which  M.  Dagron  forwarded  from 
Tours  and  Bordeaux,  so  that  they  might  be  read  and  circu- 
lated, has  kindly  informed  me  of  the  method  of  operating 
pursued  by  him,  the  details  of  which  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary,  of  course,  to 
enlarge  by  means  of  electric  light  these  minute  and  invisible 
images,  and  for  this  purpose  the  apparatus  of  MM.  Mer- 
cadier  and  Cornu,  constructed  by  Dubosq,  was  employed. 
The  film,  which  was  a positive  on  collodion,  of  a centimetre 
square,  was  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  then 
passed  before  an  illuminated  lens.  The  image  projected 
upon  the  screen  in  this  manner  became  as  readable  as  a small 
placard,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  with  an  intermittent 
light,  the  inconstant  illumination  interfered  much  with  the 
sharpness  of  the  reproduction,  and  fatigued  to  a great  extent 
the  eyes  of  the  readers. 

These  considerations  rendered  a change  in  the  system 
necessary.  A sensitive  collodionized  plate  was  substituted 
for  the  screen,  and  positives  were  afterwards  produced  by 
mounting  the  same  upon  black  paper,  in  the  manner  pursued 
some  time  since  in  the  preparation  of  portraits  upon  waxed 
linen.  After  the  transfer  had  been  effected  the  sheets  were 
handed  over  to  the  proper  officials  to  be  read  and  copied. 

The  necessary  exposure  for  one  of  theso  enlargements  was 
simply  one  second,  and  it  was  possible  to  prepare  twelve  to 
fifteen  of  the  sheets  per  hour,  each  sheet  containing  as  many 
as  two  hundred  despatches. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Paris,  when  isolated  from  the 
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rest  of  the  world  by  a circle  of  iron  and  fire,  was  kept  in 
communication  with  friends  outside,  who,  in  common  with 
the  Parisians,  lived  in  the  hope  of  a speedy  and  victorious 
deliverance  of  the  capital.  Ernest  Lacan. 


STRONG  VERSUS  WEAK  SILVER  BATHS. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Having,  by  several  correspondents,  been  requested  to 
give  publicity  to  my  views  in  reference  to  the  resuscitated 
question  of  strong  versus  weak  silver  baths,  1 willingly 
devote  a few  stolen  moments  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Lee  is  doubtless  in  the  right,  but  this  admission 
does  not  place  our  esteemed  Editor  in  the  shade  of  wrong. 
Right  has  its  degrees,  and  Mr.  Lea’s  right  stands  lowest, 
being  limited  to  the  exceptional  conditions  from  whence 
his  views  were  probably  drawn,  whilst  our  Editor’s  right 
is  conspicuously  propped  by  a broad  and  scientific  prin- 
ciple which  guides  whilst  it  explains.  “It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  a bath,  after  all,  is  only  relatively  weak 
or  strong,  the  strength  of  the  salting  solution  used  in 
preparing  the  paper  forming  the  practical  standard  to  which 
the  nitrate  bath  must  have  its  due  relation.”  My  experi- 
ence fully  endorses  the  correctness  of  this  explanation,  and 
seeing  that  the  rule  “ now-a  day  ” is  to  salt  papers  lightly — 
that  is  to  say,  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  salt  to  each 
ounce  of  albumen — it  stands  as  a matter  of  reason  that  the 
silver  bath  should  be  proportioned  with  the  salting ; 
otherwise,  if  an  over  strong  bath  is  employed,  a quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver  crystallizes  on  the  paper  surface,  and  a 
weak,  fog-like  print  results.  A case  of  this  kind  recently 
came  under  my  notice.  A friend  of  mine,  a good  photo- 
grapher, and  a shrewd  observer,  noticed  a falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  his  prints,  they  being  unusually  flat  and 
feeble.  Thinking  it  probable  that  his  silver  bath  had 
grown  weak,  he  applied  Hart’s  excellent  test,  and  found, 
to  his  surprise,  that  in  strength  it  had  grown  double.  A 
moment’s  reflection  told  him  the  reason : the  bath  had 
been  for  some  time  exposed  iu  a shallow  dish  to  light  and 
air,  and  a quantity  of  water  had  been  lapped  up  by  the 
thirsty  atmosphere.  On  replacing  the  aqueous  loss,  and 
thus  restoring  the  bath  to  its  original  state,  printing 
capability  was  satisfactorily  restored,  and,  lucky  for  myself, 
it  was  thus  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  paper. 

The  force  of  Mr.  Lee’s  argument  doubtless  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  coagulation.  1 am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
silver  is  not  so  prompt  a coagulative  mover  as  i3  usually 
supposed — that  is  to  say,  when  a chloride  is  present  to 
divert  its  duties  into  a second  channel.  No  matter  how 
strong  the  silver  solution,  if  silver  only  is  used,  the  bath 
rapidly  discolours  and  thickens,  that  discolouring  being 
directly  caused  by  albumen  which  has  been  washed  away 
from  the  paper  by  the  bath.  It  is  on  account  of  that 
solubility  in  plain  silver  solutions  that  I prefer  and  stick 
to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  result  of  my  practice  is  an 
entire  immunity  from  discoloured  printing  baths. 

A practical  suggestion  must  bring  this  paper  to  a close, 
as  “time  is  up.”  Those  who  prefer  weak  silver  baths 
should  be  careful  to  use  none  but  a weak  salted  paper ; 
and  to  ensure  coagulation  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ 
some  adjunct,  preferably  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  ; whilst 
the  strong  bath  party  should  stick  to  the  old-fashioned 
papers — twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  salt,  with  an  accidental 
addition  of  as  much  as  slipped  through  the  fingers.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  a heavily  salted  paper 
never  can  yield  the  rich  tones  that  come  within  the  capa- 
bilities of  light  salted  papers ; for  pictures  printed  on  the 
last  mentioned  consist  of  a balanced  admixture  of  chloride 
and  the  more  stable  organic  combination  with  silver.  The 
heavy  salted  paper  is  most  sensitive,  doubtless,  but  the 
print  must  be  pushed  deeper,  as  chloride  of  silver  reduced 
by  light  is  much  weakened  by  hypo.  To  sum  up  in  a 


word,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I unhesitatingly 
give  my  vote  for  moderately  weak  baths  and  light  salted 
papers. 


ON  THE  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  PRODUCED  IN 
CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  BY  HEAT. 

BY  PROF.  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON.* 

At  a meeting  of  the  Optical  Section  of  the  Franklin  Insti" 
tute,  held  April  26th,  1871,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Wahl  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  double  iodides  of  mercury  with  copper  and 
silver,  discovered  by  Meusel.f  The  colour  of  each  of  these, 
salts  is  changed  in  a remarkable  manuer  by  the  action  of 
obscureheat  rays.  The  author,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Elihu 
Thomson,  of  the  Central  High  School,  was  led  to  undertake 
an  extended  series  of  experiments,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  law  by  which  these  peculiar  changes  are  governed. 
The  author  desires  to  state  that  Mr.  Thomson’s  share  of  the 
investigations  are  equal  to  his  own. 

Familiar  changes  of  a similar  though  less  striking  nature 
at  once  suggested  themselves,  among  the  most  prominent 
of  which  might  be  mentioned  the  darkening  of  the  red 
protoxide  of  mercury  iu  the  preparation  of  oxygen. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  as  follows:  the  sub- 
stances were  placed  in  the  state  of  dry  powders  on  strips  of 
sheet  copper,  and  heated  by  means  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen 
burner. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  quite  a number  of  com- 
pounds underwent  a change  of  colour  when  so  exposed. 
The  colours  observed,  however,  together  with  those  already 
known,  appeared  at  first  to  present  facts  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant nature. 

In  some  cases  the  colours  were  changed  so  as  to  approach 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  in  others  they 
approached  the  red  end.  To  avoid  all  sources  of  error,  the 
conditions  of  the  original  experiment  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. Briefly  they  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A certain  colour  presented  by  the  compound  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

2.  A decided  change  of  colour  on  the  application  of 
obscure  heat  rays. 

3.  A complete  return  of  the  original  colour  on  the 
removal  of  the  heat  and  the  cooling  of  the  body  to  its 
former  temperature. 

Bodies  not  presenting  all  these  phenomena  were 
rejected. 

The  largest  class  of  bodies  that  was  excluded  by  this 
method  was  that  in  which  a permanent  change  of  colour 
was  produced  by  heat.  In  this  case  the  change  is  caused 
either  by  the  heat  being  raised  to  a temperature  sufficient 
to  cause  a decomposition  of  the  body,  by  a change  from  the 
amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state,  by  a partial  sublimation 
and  subsequent  deposition  of  the  sublimate,  by  a change 
in  the  crystalline  form,  or  by  some  other  permanent  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules. 

Changes  in  colour  produced  by  dehydration  were  also 
rejected,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  chloride  of 
cobalt,  which,  when  hydrated,  is  a pale  pink,  but  when 
anhydrous,  a deep  blue.  Hydrous  and  anhydrous  salts  are 
distinct  chemical  compounds,  and  have,  therefore,  a 
different  molecular  arrangement.  A class  of  cases  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature  was  also  rejected.  Here  the 
change  of  colour  was  produced  by  a loss  of  the  water  of 
crystallization,  as,  for,  instance,  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  changes  from  a deep  blue  to  a white. 

After  these  sources  of  error  were  removed,  and  quite  a 
number  of  bodiesdiscovered  presenting  phenomena  fulfilling 
all  the  requiiements  of  the  original  experiment,  the  law 
became  evident.  In  every  case  the  colour  in  its  change 

• We  are  favoured  by  the  e litor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
with  advance  sheets  from  the  forthcoming  number,  in  order  that  w-  may 
place  before  our  readers  these  interesting  experiments  iu  a branch  of 
chemistry  so  closely  allied  to  photography  without  delay. — Ed.  Photo  News. 

tBer.  d.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesell.  III.  123.  Jr.  fur  Prak.  Chem.  ii.  II.  136. 
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approached  the  red  or  heat  end  of  the  spectrum.  Not  a 
single  exception  to  this  law  was  observed. 

Before  stating  the  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  these 
changes  are  produced,  a few  words  in  reference  to  the 
relation  existing  between  light  and  heat  may  be  necessary. 
That  light  and  heat  are  produced  by  a vibratory  motion  of 
the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  that  they  differ  from  each 
other  merely  in  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  these 
molecules,  the  facts  presented  by  the  science  of  the  present 
day  leaves  scarcely  room  for  doubt.  A hot  body  differs 
from  another  cooler  than  itself,  not  in  virtue  of  any  peculiar 
substance  or  fluid  which  it  possesses,  but  simply  in  the 
fact  that  its  molecules  are  in  more  rapid  motion.  Increasing 
the  temperature  of  a body  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  its  molecules.  As  the  body  is 
made  hotter,  its  molecules  vibrate  more  and  more  rapidly, 
until  finally  a red  heat  is  obtained,  and  light  is  emitted 
along  with  the  heat.  Now  we  know  that  a ray  of  white 
light,  popularly  speaking,  is  a mixture  of  seven  different 
kinds  of  rays,  viz.,  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Moreover,  we  know  by  actual  measurement  that  these  colours, 
in  the  order  of  the  number  of  vibrations  required  to  produce 
them,  commencing  with  the  least,  are  as  follows : red, 
orange,  yellow,  greeD,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  those  of 
the  violet  being  about  twice  as  rapid  as  those  of  the  red. 

If,  then,  light  differs  from  heat  merely  in  the  fact  that 
the  molecules  of  a body  emitting  light  are  in  more  rapid 
motion  than  those  of  a body  emitting  heat,  when  that 
rapidity  in  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  a hot  body  is 
reached  that  it  commences  to  give  out  light  along  with  the 
heat,  the  colour  first  emitted  should  be  red,  since  that  colour 
is  produced  by  the  least  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
and  the  colours  which  successively  appear  should  be  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  until  finally,  these  by 
their  intermixture  produce  white  light,  and  the  body  be- 
comes white  hot.  These  considerations  are  fully  sustained 
by  the  beautiful  experiment  of  Draper,  who  viewed  through 
a prism  the  light  emitted  by  a platinum  wire  heated  by  a 
current  of  dynamical  electricity.  The  colour  which  first 
appeared  was  red,  and  then,  successively,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  or,  more  accurately,  when  the 
platinum  wire  became  white  hot,  it  gave  a continuous  spec- 
trum from  the  red  to  the  violet. 

The  boundary  between  heat  and  light,  then,  is  found  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  red  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  evident 
that  though  the  range  of  the  spectrum  must  vary  with  the 
sensibility  of  the  eye  of  the  observer — that  is,  .that  the  heat 
vibrations  will  become  light  vibrations  sooner  to  some  eyes 
than  to  others — yet  in  all  cases  the  colour  first  observed  will 
not  be  a pure  red,  but  a dark  brown  ; a colour  produced  by 
the  mixture  of  black,  or  the  absence  of  colour,  with  the  few 
red  rays  first  emitted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
spectrum  into  seven  colours  is  merely  a matter  of  convenience. 
In  point  of  fact  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  tints. 
The  red,  for  instance,  is  merely  taken  at  the  mean  of  the 
dark  red  and  the  orange-reds,  and  so  for  the  other  colours. 

Remembering  these  preliminary  considerations,  a fuller 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  changes  may  now  be  given. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  colour  of  a body  is  changed  by 
the  application  of  heat,  and  the  original  colour  regained  on 
cooling,  the  nature  of  the  body  being  in  no  wise  altered,  the 
character  of  the  change  is  as  follows : the  addition  of  heat 
causes  the  colour  to  pass  from  one  of  a greater  to  one  of  a 
less  number  of  vibrations  ; the  abstraction  of  heat  from  one 
of  less  to  one  of  a greater  number. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  violets  are  changed  by  heat 
into  indigo-violets  or  indigoes,  iudigoes  into  blues,  blues 
into  bluish-greens  or  greens,  greens  into  yellowish-greens  or 
yellows,  yellows  into  orange-yellows  or  oranges,  oranges  into 
orange-reds  or  reds,  and  finally  reds  into  brownish-reds  or 
blacks;  by  cold  the  inverse  order  is  observed.  In  many 
instances  substances  were  noticed  that  ran  down  the  s-ale 
two  or  more  colours  ; for  example,  the  green  iodide  of  mer- 


cury, which  passes  from  yellowish-green  through  the  yellow 
and  orange  to  the  red. 

Among  the  most  sensitive  substances  noticed  are  the 
following,  arranged  by  their  colours  in  the  order  of  the 
spectrum. 

Reds. — Ferro-Cyanide  of  Copper. — Colour  at  ordinary 
temperature,  mahogany-brown  ; darkens  by  heat  to 
brownish-black,  original  colour  returning  slowly  on 
cooling. 

Brown-Red  Sulphide  of  Antimony. — Kcrmes'  Mineral. — 
Cokmr  brownish-red  ; changes  to  darker  brownish-red. 

Anhydrous  Scsqui-Oxide  of  Iron. — Colour,  brownish-red; 
changes  to  dark  red,  brown,  brownish-black,  and  black  at  a 
temperature  greatly  below  a red  heat. 

Sub-Iodide  of  Copper. — Colour,  dark  red.  The  changes 
presented  by  this  substance  are  very  remarkable.  On  the 
application  of  quite  a low  heat  it  changes  to  darker-red, 
and  afterwards  to  a brownish-red,  brown,  brownish-black, 
and  finally  almost  a black.  The  return  to  its  original  colour 
on  cooling  is  rapid. 

Proto-Sulphide  of  Mercury. — Vermilion. — Colour,  bright 
red,  or  vermilion  ; darkens  to  brownish-red. 

Sub- Chromate  of  Lead. — Colour,  red  ; changes  quite 
readily  to  dark  red  and  brownish-red. 

Red  Oxide  of  Lead. — Red  Lead. — Colour,  red,  changes 
readily  to  dark  red. 

Bi-Chromate  of  Potassa. — Colour,  red  ; changes  to  dark 
red.  The  change  in  this  case  is  best  observed  by  heating  a 
small  crystal  of  the  salt. 

t To  be  continued .) 


REPORT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

BV  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  STUART  WORTLE V.* 

The  display  of  photography  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1871  shows  a marked  advance  on  any  previous  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  the  two  points  on  which  the  future 
status  of  photography  must  principally  depend.  I allude 
first  to  the  more  earnest  seeking  after  art  as  seen  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects  exhibited  ; and,  secondly,  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  improvements  shown  in  the  new 
processes  by  which  permanence  will  be  given  to  the  photo- 
graphic print,  and  greater  economy  and  simplicity  secured 
in  its  production. 

In  connection  with  the  first  of  these  two  subjects,  I may 
say  that  the  manipulation  of  a photographic  negative,  as 
far  as  its  chemical  and  mechanical  qualities  go,  has  hardly, 
for  some  years  past,  been  capable  of  much  improvement. 
Prints  were  shown  in  previous  International  Exhibitions 
from  negatives  which  in  all  necessary  qualities  were  as  good 
as  any  produced  in  the  present  day  ; but  the  wider  range 
of  subjects  now  attempted,  and  their  more  artistic  handling, 
tend  to  place  photography  in  a far  better  positiou  as  repre- 
sentative of  a fine  art.  I will  venture  to  say  that  at  no 
previous  International  Exhibition  have  photographs  of  such 
excellence  been  seen  as,  among  others,  the  landscapes  and 
sea  views  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Chcrrill,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells;  (he  landscapes  and  a composition  picture  by  Mr. 
Earl,  of  Worcester;  the  large  portraits  of  Mr.  Slingsby,  of 
Lincoln  ; the  composition  pictures  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and 
Diston ; and  the  art  studies  of  Mrs.  Cameron  and  the 
Honourable  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 

Photography  having  now  won  its  way  so  far  as  to  be 
classed  among  fine  arts  at  the  series  of  International  Exhibi- 
tions, it  behoves  all  who  have  its  interests  at  heart  to 
endeavour,  by  intelligent  study  and  appreciation  of  such 
works  as  those  I have  just  called  attention  to,  so  far  to 
improve  their  own  productions  as  to  assist  photography  in 
worthily  upholding  the  status  now  accorded  to  it. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I may  fitly  call  attention, 
that  while  a print  from  a negative  of  an  artistically  rendered 
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subject,  perfectly  manipulated,  is  full  of  beauty,  a print 
from  an  inferior  negative,  which  has  to  depend  afterwards 
upon  the  copious  retouching  now  becoming  so  prevalent, 
not  only  is  deficient  in  the  delicacy  that  should  distinguish 
a perfect  photograph,  but  in  many  cases  replaces  that  deli- 
cacy with  a coarseness  and  hardness  which  inflict  injury  on 
a subject  otherwise  well  selected  and  well  worked  out. 

With  regard  to  the  processes  by  which  photographic 
prints  are  produced  from  the  negative,  almost  every  collector 
of  photographs  has  had  to  deplore  the  want  of  permanence 
shown  in  the  pictures  he  may  have  accumulated.  Rare, 
indeed,  would  be  the  collection  in  which  large  gaps  would 
not  be  found  caused  by  once  beautiful  photographs  having 
faded  away.  This  insecurity  has  been  a by-word  and  a 
reproach  to  photography  in  general,  and  we  must  hail  with 
pleasure  the  introduction  of  methods  of  printing  to  which 
such  reproach  shall  no  longer  apply.  That  in  many,  I 
might  almost  say  in  the  majority,  of  cares,  the  fading  of  a 
silver  photograph  is  due  to  carelessness  in  the  manipulation 
of  an  imperfectly  understood  and  delicate  chemical  process, 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  such  fading  is  not  uni- 
versal ; and  it  is  certainly  a desirable  consummation  to 
obtain  a method  of  printing  in  which  the  necessary  perma- 
nence is  secured  by  the  character  of  the  materials  used,  and 
is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  manipulations  of  the  photo- 
graphic printer. 

In  describing  the  new  photographic  processes,  I shall  find 
it  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  classes — those  in  which 
the  printing  is  conducted  by  every  print  being  taken  direct 
from  the  negative,  and  those  in  which  the  negative  is  used 
to  produce  a matrix  from  which  the  prints  are  afterwards 
mechanically  obtained. 

In  the  first  of  these  classes  we  find  the  carbon  prints 
exhibited  by  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  and  the 
enamels  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  ; while  in  the 
second  class  we  find  the  Woodburytype  process,  and  an 
entirely  new  photographic  engraving  process  (of  which 
only  one  specimen  is  exhibited)  by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury, 
the  Heliolype  process,  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd,  and 
the  Dallastype  process,  by  Mr.  Dallas.  I will  commence 
with  a description  of  the  carbon  printing,  as  practised  by 
the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company  and  others.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  a solution  of  gelatine 
and  one  of  the  bichromates  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the 
action  of  light.  The  practical  working  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess is  commenced  by  spreading  on  a sheet  of  paper  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia, 
together  with  a sufficiency  of  a pigment  of  whatever  colour 
it  may  be  desirable  to  give  to  the  finished  print.  This 
prepared  paper — or,  as  it  is  now  invariably  called,  tissue — 
is  then  printed  through  an  ordinary  photographic  negative. 
When  removed  from  the  printing  frame  it  is  immersed  for 
some  seconds  in  cold  water,  and  placed  in  intimate  contact 
with  a support  either  of  paper,  zinc,  glass,  or  such  other 
substance  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  The  tissue  and  its 
support  being  now  placed  in  hot  water,  those  portions  of 
the  gelatine  which  were  next  to  the  paper  used  in  the  com- 
position ot  the  tissue  commence  immediately  to  soften  and 
liberate  the  no  longer  required  paper,  the  carbon  and  gela- 
tine picture  itself  adhering  to  the  support  with  which  it 
was  placed  in  contact.  Continued  washing  in  warm  water 
now  dissolves  the  gelatine  inexact  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  light  which  has  acted  upon  it  through  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  negative,  the  shadows  of  the  print  being  formed 
by  the  gelatine  now  rendered  insoluble  by  the  light  which 
has  passed  through  the  transparent  portions  of  the  negative, 
and  the  lights  by  the  washing  away  of  the  gelatine  which 
was  protected  by  the  denser  part  of  the  negative  from 
receiving  any  light,  and  consequently  from  becoming  in- 
soluble; and  so  delicate  is  the  action  of  light  on  the  pre- 
pared gelatine  and  carbon  tissue,  that  the  half  tones — those 
tones,  that  is  to  say,  intermediate  between  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  pictures — are  rendered  with  perfect  accuracy. 
The  gelatine  print  then  either  remains  on  the  support  that 


was  selected  for  it,  or  is  re-transferred  to  another,  on  which 
it  is  permanently  to  remain — this  difference  being  that 
between  the  single  and  double  trausfer  processes  in  carbon. 
It  will  be  noted  how  excellent  are  the  results  exhibited  by 
the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  and  printed  in  this 
manner  ; and  much  of  this  excellence  is  owing  to  the  labours 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  who  was  the  first  to  render 
carbon  printing  thoroughly  practical,  and  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Johnson,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  whose  improvements 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  process  of  Mr.  Swan  have  enabled 
it  to  take  its  present  high  standing.  Among  the  produc- 
tions of  this  company  that  will  particularly  repay  attention 
may  be  mentioned  the  frame  of  copies  of  drawings  by  the 
old  masters  (No.  3341)  ; a frame  of  architectural  views, 
printed  from  the  negatives  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Thurston 
Thompson  (No.  3342),  and  Nos.  3343,  3359,  and  3300 — all 
copies  from  original  oil  paintings. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COSTUME  IN 
PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  HANS  HARTMANN.* 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  I have  spoken  regarding  the 
close-fitting  portions  of  our  clothing,  and  mentioned  the 
advantages  which  these  possess  in  showing  up  the  muscular 
formations  of  the  body  ; and  I would  now  point  out  that  a 
similar  object  should  be  fulfilled  by  those  portions  of  the 
garment  also  that  hang  in  folds  upon  the  figure.  In  this 
instance  the  costume  should  not  only  cover  the  body,  but 
should  also  indicate  artistically  the  form  of  the  limb,  or,  at 
any  rate,  allow  the  prominent  points  thereof  to  show  beneath. 
This  is  a rule  of  very  great  importance,  for  on  the  one  hand 
the  human  form  is  treated  as  the  main  object  in  opposition 
to  the  bye-work,  or  clothing,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
form  and  position  of  tho  folds  are  each  of  them  disposed  in 
a propel  manner  by  the  underlying  limbs.  It  is  upon  this 
simple  rule  that  masters  of  all  times  have  secured,  by  means 
of  the  beauty  of  contrast  between  the  human  form  and  the 
free  play  of  the  drapery  folds,  a principle  of  action  which 
culminates  in  Grecian  sculpture  aud  Italian  painting.  A 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  principles  of  action 
will  be  especially  useful  in  that  branch  of  art  which  is  to 
us  of  special  interest,  for  does  not  photography,  by  repro- 
ducing the  forms  and  tints  of  certain  surfaces,  combine  in 
some  degree  the  art  of  the  sculptor  with  that  of  the  painter  ? 

If  we  enquire  closely  into  the  nature  of  drapery  folds  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  principally  three  elements  that 
influence  their  character,  namely,  the  pliability  of  the  mate- 
rial, its  weight,  and,  finally,  the  number  of  layers  of  stuff 
that  there  may  be  surrounding  the  limb.  Numerous  modi- 
fications are,  of  course,  possible,  according  as  the  character 
of  the  stuff  varies,  and  it  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cuss here  only  extreme  examples,  showing  the  character  of 
different  classes  of  stuffs.  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
figure  is  clothed  with  a very  soft,  pliable,  but  somewhat 
heavy  woollen  material  : in  this  case  the  stuff  would  set 
according  as  it  was  supported  uuderneath,  forming  soft 
round  folds  between  each  point  of  support.  As  it  is  not 
stiff,  the  tendency  of  its  weight  to  form  certain  folds  is  not 
interfered  with,  and  the  effect  is  both  harmonious  and  quiet. 
We  possess,  therefore,  in  this  case,  a stuff  which  is  essentially 
suitable  for  plastic  purposes.  The  figure  and  its  action  are 
prominently  seen,  undisturbed  by  glare,  contrast  of  colour, 
and  the  like,  without  angles,  creases,  or  cross  folds.  In 
photography  such  garments  would  be  quite  as  suitable  as 
they  are  in  statuary,  for  let  us  call  to  mind  the  beautiful 
and  harmonious  effect  of  the  Bedouin  cloak,  of  ladies’  mono- 
tone wrappers,  of  light,  loose  fitting  capes  or  cloaks,  by 
means  of  which  successful  pictures  are  secured.  It  is  well 
to  preserve  nature  in  its  main  features,  and  only  to  alter  or 
prevent  occasional  parallel  lines  of  a prominent  nature,  or 

* Continued  from  p.29P, 
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the  formation  of  very  large  folds,  as  skill  and  taste  may 
dictate.  It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  improve  any  natural  and 
beautiful  folds,  as  their  accidental  beauty  and  simplicity  are 
easily  lost. 

Of  directly  opposite  nature,  in  all  its  particulars,  is  a 
heavy  silken  material.  Here  the  stiffness  of  the  stuff  over- 
powers its  weight  so  much  that  most  of  the  folds  in  a gar- 
ment of  this  nature  are  formed  by  its  rigidity  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  surface,  rather  than  by  reason  of  its 
natural  weight.  The  large  surfaces  of  the  stuff  which,  from 
covering  the  form  or  lying  upon  the  floor,  do  not  remain  in 
repose,  are  covered  with  irregular  creases  crossing  one  another 
in  all  directions,  which  throw  back,  as  it  were,  the  under- 
lying rounded  limbs,  the  gloss  of  the  silk,  meanwhile, 
giving  rise  to  innumerable  points  of  light  and  reflection. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  this  class  of  stuff  is  particularly 
suitable  for  paintings.  Thus,  as  in  other  arts,  only  that  is 
expected  of  a stuff  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving,  so  the  photographer  must  choose  his  material 
according  as  he  desires  the  result  to  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a piece  of  sculpture  or  a painting.  To  obtain  the 
effect  of  the  former,  it  would  be  well  to  advise  a lady  to  give 
up  her  crinoline,  as  the  same  interferes  much,  especially  in 
a sitting  figure,  with  the  lines  of  the  figure ; while  in  the 
latter  case,  when,  in  a standing  portrait,  a train  is  shown,  a 
hooped  petticoat  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pose.  To 
show  the  form  of  the  body  in  this  case  is  almost  impossible; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  vision  of  a foot,  or  point  of  a toe 
below  the  dress,  is  very  charming.  In  the  same  way,  when 
a profile  of  the  figure  is  shown,  the  mass  of  folds  should  be 
pulled  up  somewhat  from  behind,  to  give  the  aspect  of 
fulness,  and  to  afford  a beautiful  line.  One  seldom  sees  at 
the  theatre,  or  in  antique  sculpture,  woollen  garments  with 
trains,  which  would,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  ground  flat  aud 
without  grace;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  never  see  a silk  dress 
perpetrated  in  marble,  which  could  not  obviously  appear 
otherwise  than  ridiculous,  so  different  are  the  spheres  of 
these  two  stuffs.  If  their  pliability  and  weight  are  out  of 
proportion  to  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  winter  stuff's 
used  for  gentlemen’s  coats,  then  we  see  forms  reminding  us 
of  pen-wipers,  or  of  thick  folds  seen  in  dolls’  dresses.  This 
is  an  exaggeration  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  material. 
If  the  dullness  or  absence  of  brightness  is  exaggerated,  then 
we  have  the  depression  or  monotony  of  mourning  drapery, 
which  exercises  its  chilling  influence,  not  so  much  by  reason 
of  its  black  colour,  as  by  its  particularly  lustreless  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  imagine  the  stiffness  of  a silken 
stuff  exaggerated,  60  as  to  resemble  somewhat  a sheet  of 
paper,  then  we  should  have  those  hard  broken  folds  which 
in  the  paintings  of  the  Herman  middle  ages,  and  even  in 
those  of  Durer,  exert  so  peculiar  an  impression.  Similar 
effects  are  observed  in  children’s  dresses,  which  are  generally 
made  for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  .and  starched  to  a high 
degree.  From  stiff  materials  of  this  nature  we  would  warn 
photographers  most  earnestly. 

A class  of  materials  offering  great  contrast  to  these  are 
those  lightly  woven  stuffs — such  as  tulle,  crepe,  mull,  gauze, 
frequently  used  as  veils,  or  as  supports  to  embroidery 
and  lace  work.  On  account  of  their  lightness  they  lie 
around  the  figure  in  the  nature  of  a cloud,  and  derivo  the 
great  part  of  their  beauty  from  the  fact  of  their  being  trans- 
parent, I hey  are,  therefore,  useful  for  the  draping  of 
monotonous  garments,  for  the  breaking  up  of  ugly  outlines, 
for  filling  out  scanty  head  dresses,  &c„  and  are,  indeed’ 
much  in  vogue  with  photographers.  In  arranging,  one 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  lightness  and  transparency 
of  the  stuff  are  made  use  of,  as  much  depends  on  the  taste 
with  which  it  is  draped. 

The  points  of  importance  to  photographers  in  respect  to 
the  draping  of  the  figure  may  be  summed  up ; avoidance 
of  very  thick  stuffs  that  show  no  fold,  but  tit  closely  to  the 
body  ; avoidance  of  parallel  folds,  and  such  as  are  in  anta- 
S°nism  t0  tlle  principal  features  of  the  body  ; avoidance  of 
the  hoop  petticoat,  when  necessary,  as  also  of  highly 


starched  summer  dresses  ; avoidance  of  shapeless  and  in- 
elegant black  woollen  garments ; adoption  of  lace,  em- 
broidered neck-handkerchiefs,  aud  other  ornamental  articles 
of  clothing. 

In  turning  now  to  the  colours  of  the  stuffs  and  their 
behaviour  in  our  art,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  consideration  of  various  photo-chemical 
results  obtained  with  optical  colours  is  out  of  the  province 
of  these  remarks,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  specially 
referred  to.  The  particular  exceptions  are  generally  known. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  certain  costumes,  whose  beauty 
lies  chiefly  in  their  colour,  by  means  of  photographic  tones 
only.  If,  therefore,  one  has  to  do  with  a blue  uniform 
with  red  facings,  or,  say,  a yellow  dress  with  violet 
trimmings,  the  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  retouching. 
Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  relation  of  the  dark  or 
light  dress  to  the  colour  of  the  face  and  the  strength  of  the 
body.  Ladies  with  very  dark  or  red  complexions  will  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  white  robes.  Such  garments  also, 
as  we  know,  render  the  figure  apparently  stronger,  while 
dark  clothes  exert  an  opposite  effect.  To  give  the  right 
degree  of  exposure  for  the  face,  as  also  for  white  or  dark 
garments,  is  often  a very  difficult  task.  Much  may  be 
done  by  the  employment  of  screens  and  concentration  of 
light,  dark  velvet  being  capable  of  reproduction  by 
lengthened  exposure  and  careful  covering  of  the  negative. 
Black,  dark,  and,  in  fact,  all  monotonous  clothing,  should 
be  avoided,  while  coloured  ribbons,  girdles,  lace,  and  the 
like,  help  much  in  imparting  vivacity  to  the  portrait. 

The  trimmings  and  borders  must  be  adjusted  in  favour- 
able positions,  as  ornaments,  to  separate  certain  parts  one 
from  the  other,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  exert  a disturb- 
ing effect.  The  division  of  the  waist  from  the  skirt  by 
means  of  a girdle,  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arm  from  the 
shoulders,  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  arm  near  the  wrist, 
are  most  becoming  and  natural.  The  opening  of  the  dress 
in  front  of  the  bosom  should  follow  the  line  of  the  neck  ; 
either  it  should  be  narrow  and  square,  leaving  the  shoulders 
covered,  or  run  broadly  and  deep  over  the  bosom  without 
stopping  in  an  absurd  manner  at  the  fall  of  the  shoulders. 

In  the  same  way  as  details  like  the  above  named  have 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  portions  of  clothing  one  from 
another,  so,  in  like  manner,  is  it  the  problem  of  the  pattern 
to  fill  up  and  enrich  certain  unoccupied  spaces  upon  the 
dress.  The  pattern  of  a dress  should  be,  both  in  colour  and 
tone,  so  modest  as  not  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  folds,  or 
even  the  face  or  figure.  In  the  same  way  as  a figure  in 
veined  marble  appears  to  be  out  of  taste,  so,  in  like  rnauner, 
stuffs  with  strongly  marked  patterns  have  au  unpleasant 
aspect  when  they  assume  forms  or  folds.  Scottish  plaids, 
Turkish  shawls,  and  large-patterned  trousers,  for  this 
reason,  are  often  made  to  look  ridiculous;  in  these  cases, 
the  effect  of  the  colours  is  so  screaming  that  all  effect  of  the 
form  is  lost.  It  is  in  this  direction  we  may  generally 
observe  the  difference  between  the  man  of  taste  and  the 
snob,  for  the  latter  always  grasps  at  once  at  striking  effects. 

In  closing  these  remarks  for  the  present,  I must  point  out 
that  they  should  be  regarded  less  as  a finished  and  com- 
plete essay  than  as  occasional  remarks  on  the  subject  of  good 
taste.  Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  are  taken  from  a work 
by  Madame  Gayette  Georgeus,  and  to  this  lady,  as  also  to 
M.  Petsch,  from  whom  I have  derived  some  practical  ex- 
perience, I tender  my  sincere  thanks. 


THE  SALTS  OF  CHROMIUM  USED  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY* 

BV  J.  SCUAARWACUTER.* 

Chromium  metal  is  of  a greyish-white  colour ; it  is  brittle, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  5 9.  The  air  does  not  change  it 
at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  even  with  considerable 
warmth  it  oxidizes  only  superficially.  So  far  as  I know, 
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only  two  combinations  of  chromium  with  oxygen  have  been 
employed,  namely,  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (Cr203)  and 
chromic  acid  (Cr03). 

Chromic  acid  (Cr03)  is  of  a red  colour,  which  turns  black 
on  being  treated.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  by  organic 
bodies,  such  as  alcohol,  glue,  sugar,  or  paper,  it  is  deoxi- 
dized and  changed  into  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  The 
solution  of  chromic  acid  should  not  be  filtered  through 
paper  ; with  bases  it  forms  6alts  of  a yellow  or  yellowish 
red  color.  The  salts  which  have  been  formed  with  the 
alkalies,  as  well  as  those  with  lime,  strontia,  magnesia,  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  oxide  of  copper,  are  soluble  in 
water;  but  those  with  barytes,  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  silver, 
and  peroxide  of  mercury,  are  not.  The  neutral  chromic  salts 
are  those  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  is  three-fold  the 
oxygen  of  the  base ; they  are  with  the  corresponding  sul- 
phates perfectly  isomorphous.  If  the  chromates  are  heated 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  one-half  of 
the  oxygen  is  withdrawn  fromthe  chromic  acid,  and  chloride 
of  chromium,  or  oxide  of  chromic  salt,  is  formed. 

The  sesquioxide  of  chromium  (Cr>03)  is  a powder  more  or 
less  dark  green,  which  does  not  change  at  a very  high 
temperature,  and  is  principally  used  in  painting  porcelain. 

Sulphuric  chromic  oxide  of  potassium , often  called  chromic 
alum  (KO,  S03  + Cr203,  3S03  + 24H0j,  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing the  two  solutions  which  are  contained  therein.  The 
simplest  way  of  making  it  is  by  mixing  three  parts  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  first  with  one  part 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  two  parts  of 
alcohol.  The  addition  of  the  alcohol  should  be  made  with 
great  care  and  very  gradually,  as  otherwise  a great  develop- 
ment of  heat  will  ensue.  Chromic  alum,  like  all  kinds  of 
alum,  crystallizes  in  octahedrons  ; the  large  crystals  are  deep 
purple,  almost  black  ; the  small  ones  are  transparent,  and  of 
a ruby  color.  The  substance  is  at  present  used  in  the  pig- 
ment process.  Ernest  Edwards  proposed  recently  to  add 
a small  quantity  of  chromic  acid  to  the  chromo-gelatine 
solutioq,  as  it  will  give  the  film  greater  firmness,  admitting 
of  a larger  number  of  impressions  being  taken.  Edwards 
assures  us  also  that  with  this  addition,  and  without  previous 
preparation,  the  film  will  attach  itself  firmly  to  the  glass. 

Bichromate  of  potash  (KaO,  2Cr03)  is  an  important  sub- 
stance for  the  preparation  of  lichtdruck  plates,  and  for  the 
pigment  process,  &c.  Ten  parts  of  water  of  medium  tempe- 
rature dissolve  a part  of  this  salt,  but  boiling  water  dissolves 
a larger  quantity.  The  solution  ha-;  a bitter,  cooling  taste, 
and  acts  poisonous,  like  the  salt  itself,  the  oxygen  of  the 
chromic  acid  oxidizing  the  organic  structures.  When  the 
salt  is  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  gently 
heated,  a current  of  oxygen  will  be  developed  (amounting 
to  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  weight),  and  sulphate  oi  chro- 
mium will  be  formed.  The  salt  can  be  employed  for  making 
oxygen. 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  (AmO,  2Cr03)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  a quantity  of  chromic  acid  in  water.  The  solution 
is  divided  in  two  parts  : the  one  part  is  carefully  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  then  mixed  with  the  other  part ; the  solu- 
tion is  now  evaporated  until  it  crystallizes.  On  cooling,  we 
will  get  prisms  of  orange  red  bichromate  of  ammonia,  which 
are  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  For  many  photographic 
purposes  this  salt  is  preferable  to  bichromate  of  potash. 

Chromate  of  potash  and  ammonia  (KO  Cr03+  AmO,  Cr03). 
The  preparation  of  this  salt  is  very  simple,  and  was  stated 
by  E.  Kapp  as  follows; — A certain  quantity  of  pure  bichro- 
mate of  potash  is  placed  in  a strong  round  bottle,  pure  con- 
centrated liquid  ammonia  is  added,  shaking  the  bottle 
constantly  until  a constant  smell  of  ammonia  indicates  an 
excess  of  the  volatile  alkali.  The  bottle  is  well  corked,  and 
placed  and  heated  in  a water-bath  until  the  contents  have 
entirely  dissolved.  The  double  salt,  on  cooling,  crystallizes 
out  of  the  liquid  in  an  entirely  pure  state.  Tho  bottle  is 
opened,  the  mother  liquor  decanted  off,  and  the  crystals  are 
dried  iu  vacuo  over  unslaked  lime,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
somewhat  impregnated  with  amtuoniacal  vapours.  When 


the  crystallization  has  progressed  rather  rapidly,  we  will  get 
fine  transparent  needles  of  a bright  sulphur  colour,  or  four- 
sided prisms  with  a rhomboidal  base;  with  a slower 
crystallization,  from  a not  too  concentrated  solution,  wo 
obtain  rather  voluminous  crystals.  The  double  salt  contains 
no  water  of  crystallization.  For  tho  preparation  of  “ licht- 
druck ” plates  it  is  excellent ; it  is  very  sensitive,  and 
combined  with  gelatine  it  yields  an  excellent  film  ; it  is 
also  especially  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  the  positive 
picture  which  is  used  in  photo-lithography  for  the  transfer  to 
the  lithographic  stone,  as  the  salt,  when  not  decomposed, 
does  not  affect  the  cellulose  of  the  paper. 

Chromate  of  magnesia  has,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  not 
been  employed  for  photographic  purposes  ; it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  commerce  ; it  crytallizes,  according  to  Graham,  with 
five  equivalents  of  water;  the  crystals  are  yellow,  and  dis- 
solve very  readily  ; with  chromate  of  potash  it  forms  a 
double  salt.  Chromate  of  magnesia  is  very  well  suited  to 
photographic  purposes,  possessing  even  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages, but  the  price  is  rather  high. 

Chromate  of  copper  and  ammonia  (3CuO,  2Cr03  + 5H3N 
+ HO).  It  is  made  by  mixing  a boiling  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  with  a boiling  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potash.  The  brown  precipitate  is  boiled  with  water  until 
the  latter  is  no  longer  coloured ; it  is  now  filtered,  tho 
residue  on  the  filter  is  mixed  with  water,  and  through  tho 
solution  a current  of  ammonia  is  passed.  The  resulting 
green  solution  gives,  on  cooling,  the  above-named  green- 
coloured  salt. 

Bichromate  of  copper  (CuO,  2Cr03+  HO)  is  prepared  by 
digestion  of  a solution  of  chromic  acid  with  hydrate  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  evaporation,  &c.  The  crystals  are  green, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  For  certain  purposes  the  crystals 
of  chromate  of  copper  are  very  valuable.  We  obtain  a pic- 
ture which  is  suitable  for  galvanoplasty,  Without  a 
galvanic  covering  the  printing  plates  prepared  with  the 
above  salt  would  not  be  durable  enough,  as  the  oxide  of 
copper  is  attacked  by  fat  and  fatty  acids. 

Chromate  of  silver  (AgOCrOa)  is  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a solution  of  neutral  chromate 
of  potash.  It  has  a brown  colour,  and  is  neutral.  From  an 
acid  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver  will 
precipitate  crystals  ot  a carmine  colour,  of  bichromate  of  sil- 
ver. This  salt  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  by  boiling 
it  with  water  it  is  transformed  into  a dark  grey  powder,  in 
consequence  of  its  losing  chromic  acid.  By  dissolving 
chromate  of  silver  in  concentrated  warm  ammonia,  we  obtain, 
on  cooling,  crystals  which  are  composed  according  to  the 
formula,  AgO,  Cr03  + 2H3N.  They  are  useful  for  the 
preparation  of  sensitive  chromo-gelatine  films. 

Several  chromates — as,  for  instance,  chromate  of  soda  &c. — 
have  not  been  mentioned,  as  they  have  no  value  for  the 
photographic  practice. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  UNINITIATED. 

BY  CHARLES  WAOER  HULL.* 

Letter  No.  3 

Now  that  I have  given  you  a very  full  list  of  the  various 
chemicals  and  mechanic  il  appurtenances  which  are  required 
in  our  charming  art,  let  us,  without  more  ado,  begin  work, 
with  a resolve  to  be  neat,  painstaking,  and,  above  all, 
patient  under  failure — a not  unusual  thing  in  photography 
if  we  become  careless,  half  doing  that  which  should  be  well 
done. 

Bear  ever  in  mind  that  we,  unlike  the  carpenter,  can  leave 
no  part  of  our  work  rough  and  poor,  trusting  to  sand-paper 
and  putty,  for  none  such  or  their  equivalents  have  we  ; all 
wo  do  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  done  from  the  founda- 
tion. These  few  lines  are  the  cornerstone  of  photography  ; 
upon  them  the  whole  superstructure  is  erected;  without 

* Continued  from  page  382, 
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them  all  will  be  failure,  no  matter  how  good  your  chemicals 
or  apparatus,  for  you  are  now  dealing  with  exact  and  an 
exacting  chemical  science. 

Let  us  first  prepare  our  chemicals,  those  which  we  require 
in  the  production  of  a negative,  that  picture  upon  glass 
from  which  we  shall  subsequently  print  our  positive  picture 
upon  paper.  This  negative,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  (that  is,  when  looked  through),  presents  the  reverse  of 
the  objects  photographed  in  colour,  so  to  speak : a white 
house  looks  to  be  black,  while  the  black  bolt  on  the  window 
shutter  is  white,  or,  in  other  words,  is  transparent,  no 
deposit  of  silver  being  seen  upon  the  glass  negative.  Thus, 
in  a negative  mad ) of  a landscape,  we  have  all  shades  of 
opacity — or  intensity,  as  it  is  more  often  termed — from  the 
opaque  sky  or  high-light  to  the  clear  glass  or  absolute 
transparency,  representing  the  deepest  shadow,  or  the  light 
reflected  from  some  object  of  non-actinic  power,  like  a field 
of  fully  ripened  yellow  grain,  or  the  feebly  lighted  shadow 
side  ot  a dark  green  tree. 

First,  let  us  make  up  our — 

Negative  Bath. — With  your  graduate  measure  put  into 
the  bath  as  much  good  pure  soft  water  (distilled  would  be 
best)  as  will  cover  the  plate  subsequently  to  be  immersed, 
and  allow  one  inch  above  it;  this  determined,  use  that 
amount  in  making  up  the  bath — we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
twenty  fluid  ounces.  In  each  ounce  of  this  dissolve  forty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Your  bath  thus  stands  : — 

Water  20  fluid  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  800  grains 

In  this  solution  first  place  your  actino-hydrometer,  not  to 
test  the  bath,  but  in  this  case  to  test  the  hydrometor.  It 
should,  of  course,  mark  forty.  If  the  water  used  is  good, 
the  solution  of  silver  will  be  clear ; if  it  contains  salts  of 
any  kind,  it  will  be  milky,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
presence;  if  but  faiotly  so,  it  will  not  materially  affect  you, 
being  only  a trifling  loss  in  silver,  which  will  subsequently 
all  filter  out.  In  this  solution  place  a piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  ; watch  it  closely  ; it  should  remain  without  change 
of  colour  ; often,  however,  silver  is  somewhat  acid,  in  which 
case  it  will  redden  ; if  but  very  faintly,  it  will  not  matter. 
If  it  does  not  change,  you  will  next  take  a small  glass 
vessel,  and  drop  into  such  (say)  eight  drops  of  chemically 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  then  add  one  fluid  ounce  of  water  ; 
of  this  add  (say)  one  drachm  at  a time  to  the  bath,  agitating 
thoroughly,  and  on  each  addition  test  with  a fresh  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper ; cease  to  add  as  soon  as  the  paper  begins 
to  change  to  a red  ; be  very  careful  not  to  continue  adding 
until  it  is  a bright  red,  hut  stop  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
redden.  You  will  next  proceed  to  filter  the  solution,  which 
you  must  repeat  several  times,  or  until  it  is  absolutely  clear 
and  free  from  all  milkiness.  Filtering  may  be  done  through 
cotton ; better,  I think,  through  a double  thickness  of 
filtering  paper ; whichever  you  use,  always  pass  through  a 
few  ounces  of  water  first,  to  bo  satisfied  that  all  works 
well. 

Most  directions  for  making  the  negative  bath  recommend 
the  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water,  to 
the  silver  solution  which  wo  have  just  made.  I,  however, 
prefer  not  to  do  so,  recommending  you  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Place  the  filtered  solution  in  the  bath  ; next  take  a 
glass  plate,  clean,  and  coat  with  collodion,  and  immerse 
this  in  the  bath,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  several  hours,  or 
until  it  has  lost  all  its  white  or  creamy  look  ; by  this  means 
you  will  add  iodide  to  your  bath  in  a sufficient  quantity 
without  the  danger  of  adding  too  much  ; the  bath  will  soon 
become  highly  charged  from  fresh  plates  dipped. 

It  is  no  part  of  these  letters  to  discuss  the  reasons  in 
detail  of  any  formula  which  I may  give,  nor  to  give  more 
than  one  or  two  formulas  for  any  article  ; if  the  chemistry 
of  the  art  is  to  be  studied  and  discussed,  or  formulas  with- 
out end  required,  then  you  have  only  to  study  Dr.  Vogel's 
Handbook,  the  issues  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  the 
Photographic  World,  and  scores  of  others  for  such ; those 


named  you  should  have  at  once  for  reference  and  study. 
I can  only  say  for  the  formulas  which  I give,  that  they 
are  as  simple  as  any  in  use,  and  are  reliable. 

Next  in  order  will  be  our — 


Collodion. 


Alcohol,  95  per  cent. 

Ether  

Iodide  of  cadmium 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
Gun-cotton 
Alcohol,  95  per  cent. 
EtUer 

Iodide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
Gun-cotton 


8 fl.  ounces 

8 

74  grains 

24  „ 

48  „ 

from  64  to  80  „ 

8 fl.  ounces 

8 „ 

96  grains 

48  „ 

...  64  to  80  „ 


You  will,  in  reading  these  formulas,  wonder  at  the  latitude 
in  the  amount  of  cotton.  In  answer,  I can  only  say  that 
cotton  varies,  and  with  each  lot  you  are  likely  to  have  a 
collodion  of  varying  body  or  thickness.  I cannot  be  more 
definite.  In  making  your  first  lot  of  collodion  use,  say, 
72  grains,  and  if  it  be  not  too  thick  and  heavy-bodied,  go 
to  the  80  grains  in  the  next.  I prefer  for  landscape  work  a 
heavy  film,  consequently  advise  cotton  to  be  freely  used.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  formulas  vary  ; the  second  is  all  cad- 
mium, which  is  best  for  the  use  of  an  amateur,  inasmuch  as 
it  keeps  its  good  qualities  for  a long  time.  I am  now  (June, 
1871)  using  collodion  made  in  August,  1869,  by  the 
second  formula,  and  it  is  prime  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  of  whom  I obtained  this  exact 
formula,  has  been  with  it  more  successful  in  his  landscape 
work,  as  a whole,  than  any  photographer  1 know  of.  He 
claims  that  by  the  use  of  all  cadmium  his  negatives  are  less 
harsh  in  their  contrasts,  and  are,  consequently,  of  finer 
detail.  In  looking  over  scores  of  them  made  with  all  cad- 
mium collodion,  compared  to  others  (some  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  of  same  subject),  I was  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement,  and  have  used  his  formula  since  that 
time,  except  where  I have  slightly  varied  it  by  the  addition 
of  iodide  of  ammonium  for  an  equal  proportion  of  cadmium, 
and  this  only  because  I wanted  a collodion  for  use  at  an 
early  day,  and  by  oversight  was  nearly  out  of  that  made  by 
his  formula.  If  made  of  all  cadmium,  at  least  one  month 
would  be  required  for  it  to  ripen  for  use — possibly  more — 
while  with  the  other  a week  or  ten  days  would  probably 
suffice. 

In  making  collodion,  put  the  alcohol  and  ether  together 
in  a bottle,  and  add  the  iodides  and  bromides  to  be  used  ; 
those  named  will  dissolve  in  the  mixture ; when  dissolved, 
add  the  cotton.  You  will,  of  course,  shako  well  and  often, 
to  aid  solution  and  intimate  mixture.  After  standing  to 
ripen,  filter,  by  aid  of  your  collodion-filter,  through  cotton 
placed  in  the  neck  of  same.  Before  you  filter  the  collodion 
pass  the  cotton  through  a little  alcohol  to  saturate  it,  and 
to  be  sure  all  is  right,  filter  slowly — a fast  dropping,  not  a 
steady  rapid  stream,  is  best. 

In  handling  ether  and  cotton  for  your  collodion,  never 
forget  how  dangerous  they  are  if  exposed  to  a flame  ; it  is  a 
good  rule  only  to  make  collodion  in  the  daytime,  and  never 
in  a room  where  there  is  a fire  burning. 

Next  we  come  to  the — 

Developer. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 fl.  oz. 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  amm.  120  grains 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 ...  ...  ...  1 fl.  oz. 


Crush  the  sulphate  in  a mortar,  and  add  to  the  mixed 
water  and  acetic  acid.  The  only  rule  to  follow  in  making 
developer  is  to  add  acid  until  it  so  retards  the  action  of  the 
iron  upon  the  plate  as  to  allow  you  to  have  it  fully  and 
evenly  covered  before  its  action  of  development  begins. 
The  addition  of  alcohol,  about  half  a fluid  ounce  to  the 
above,  will  aid  its  tlowing  properties,  but,  as  it  injures 
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intensity,  I do  not  recommend  it.  It  would  be  well  for  you, 
as  a beginner,  to  use  double  the  amount  of  acid  given  above, 
inasmuch  as  you  will  not  be  expert  in  flowing  the  developer 
at  first ; you  can  easily  reduce  as  you  improve.  In  hot 
weather,  when  the  chemicals  work  quickly,  more  acid  can 
be  used  than  in  winter,  when  all  is  cold,  and  they  work 
slowly. 

Fixing  Solution. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  10  fluid  ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...  2 ounces 


Or, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  10  fluid  ounces 

Cyanide  of  potassium  ...  50  grains 
These  can  be  made  and  used  over  and  over  again,  by 
pouring  into  a tray  or  dish,  and  placing  the  negative 
therein. 

Varnish  for  your  negatives  it  is  quite  as  well  to  buy  as 
to  make  while  you  are  new  at  the  art.  I may  give  some 
formulas  for  such,  but  not  in  this  place. 

Before  closing  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  the  formula 
for  collodion  used  by  my  friend  Mi.  Hugh  O’Niel,  of  the 
firm  of  C.  D.  Fredericks  and  Co.,  New  York  (a  better 
photographer  than  whom  does  not  exist),  and  from  which 
1 have  not  known  him  to  change  in  all  the  years  of  our 
acquaintance.  This  formula  is  for  portrait  work,  and  is  not 
as  well  suited  for  landscape  as  either  of  those  given,  by 
reason  of  its  tendency  in  such  work  to  give  stronger  con- 
trasts in  the  negative. 


O'Neil's  Portrait  Collodion. 


Alcohol 
Ether  ... 

Iodide  of  ammonium 
Bromide  of  potassium 
Cotton,  about... 


...  8 fluid  ounces 

...  8 „ „ 

...  72  grains 


Dissolve  the  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  least  water 
possible,  and  add  to  the  mixed  alcohol  and  ether,  in  which 
the  ammonium  has  been  dissolved ; lastly,  add  the 
cotton. 

The  proper  developer  for  portraits  should  be  of  about 
double  the  strength  of  that  for  landscape  work.  The  more 
feeble  the  action  of  light,  the  stronger  may  be  the 
developer. 

In  our  next  we  will  produce  our  first  negative. 


Corrrspnimta. 

APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir.— Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  matter  of 
“Assistants”  in  your  journal,  where  Mr.  Welch  and  “Little 
riioto  ” have  had  it  to  themselves  long  enough. 

If  Mr.  Welch  offers  plate  cleaner’s  wagos,  he  must  not  expect 
to  get  much  above  a plate  cleaner,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  even  a moderate  assistant  worth  trusting  to  coat  and 
immerse  a plate  can  be  obtained  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
shillings  a week.  My  maxim  is,  pay  a man  a fair  salary,  and 
you  will  find  sufficiently  good  men  to  work  for  you  with  a will 
and  take  a pride  in  interesting  themselves  in  your  welfare. 
Uniortunately,  there  are  too  many  men  calling  themselves 
photographers  (and,  I may  add,  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  art)  who  wish  to  get  their  work  done  by  good  men  at  the 
very  lowest  possible  price.  They  advertise  for  a “ first-class 
operator  of  good  education,  appearance,  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  art,  thorough  integrity,”  &c.,  enumerating  a 
number  of  virtues  few  of  us  possess  ; he  must  send  specimens 
and  C.D.V.  of  self ; and  must  finally  ticket  himself  up  with  his 
lowest  price,  like  a piece  of  merchandise,  and  submit  himself 
to  be  quizzed  and  compared  with,  perhaps,  the  scum  of  the 
profession,  often  to  find  himself  unnoticed,  and  minus  his 
specimens. 

I coaid  address  you  on  this  subject  at  greater  length,  but 
will  »ot  trespass  further  than  to  observe  that  until  a fair  manly 
course  is  pursued  by  employers  to  operators,  by  stating  in  an 


open  straightforward  manner  what  salary  they  offer  to  a good 
man  with  good  testimonials  or  reference,  they  will  continue  to 
bo  bored  and  bothered  by  the  cheap  and  nasty  stuff  so  many 
meet  with.  The  only  fair  advertisement  in  your  journal  for 
many  a day  was  a Canadian  one  a few  weeks  ago.  Let 
gentlemen  who  require  good  men  say  what  they  give,  and  then 
men  of  experience  and  ability  will  reply  if  terms  suit,  and 
mutual  satisfaction  result. 

Too  many  photographers  are  in  the  habit  also  of  stating 
that  it  may  bo  for  a permanency  if  suitable,  &c.  All  bosh  ! 
The  line  is  worn  out,  and  it  is  far  more  honourable  to  tell  a 
man  at  once  it  will  be  an  engagement  for  three  or  five  months, 
as  the  season  may  warrant.  Then  masters  will  be  respected, 
and  men  satisfied. — Yours  truly, 

A First-class  Operator. 
MORE  ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  “ Amateur’s  ” remarks  in  Answers  to 
Correspondents  in  your  last,  allow  me  to  thank  that  gentle- 
man for  his  flattering  opinion  of  my  few  jottings. 

I do  not  find  Harper  Twelvetree’s  washing  crystal  so  good  as 
Manby’s  for  plate  cleaning.  It  be  will  send  me  two  stamps 
for  postage  (or  any  other  photographer),  I will  forward  him  a 
packet  for  trial  sufficient  to  clean  two  hundred  old  or  five  hun- 
dred new  plates — and,  I think,  chemically  clean  them.  It  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  prepare  dry  plates. 
1 have  never,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  had  a dirty  plate 
with  only  ordinary  care,  and  1 have  used  some  glass  five  or  six 
times  over.  You  can  get  a box  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  packets  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  by  ordering 
through  your  grocer.  If  not  in  stock  he  will  get  it  for  you.  It 
is  also  good  for  use  in  the  house  for  washing,  saving  one-third 
the  time  and  labour.  I have  forwarded  a packet  to  the  Editor 
for  trial. 

The  varnish  I have  used  is  one  of  my  own  make,  and 
Gethen’s  hard,  a capital  varnish,  giving  a film  like  glass.  I 
have  tried  others,  and  found  them  answer  as  well.  I let  the 
negative  dry  and  got  cold,  and  then  varnish,  warming  the  plate 
after  it  is  on  and  drained.  I think  the  varnish  has  time  to 
toak  through  the  film,  and  so,  when  dry,  becomes  harder  than 
when  poured  on  a warm  plate ; and  the  spirit  evaporating 
leaves  the  varnish  only  on  the  surface. 

Try  the  collodio-transfers.  They  are  the  old  transparencies 
transferred  to  paper,  only  not  developed  as  much  and  toned. 
You  may  get  excellent  whole-plates  10  by  8 or  12  by  10,  that 
require  no  colouring  or  touching,  lrom  an  ordinary  carte  nega 
tive.  It  will  greatly  increase  your  business,  as  all  old  negatives 
may  be  made  useful,  and  pictures  may  be  done  at  a low  rate 
to  what  such  things  have  been  done. 

My  last  “Odd  ” brought  out  a letter  from  “ The  Mau  Who 
did  Cartes  at  Is  6d.  per  Dozen,”  &c.  He  said  I should  be 
“ surprised  to  hear  ” that  he  cleared  £30  profit  out  of  cartes  at 
that  price  in  a quarter.  I was  surprised,  and  no  doubt  a great 
number  more  were  also.  He  gave  an  assistant  one  guinea  a 
week  also.  Well,  all  I can  say  is,  he  must  have  had  a different 
process  to  any  one  else,  as  ho  must  have  printed  20,000  cartes 
in  the  quarter:  1,530  in  the  week,  and  255  every  day  (taken 
21  negatives  and  printed  12  from  each),  and  that  in  the  short- 
est, dullest,  and  worst  time  of  the  year.  I just  make  these 
notes  as  a warning  to  any  who  may  think  of  lowering  their 
prices  to  do  the  same,  and  to  show  them  what  they  will  have 
to  do. — Yours  truly,  J.  R.  Griffiths. 

RESIDUES  AND  REFINERS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  week  before  last  I sent  a parcel  containing 
residues  (for  reduction  to  metallic  silver)  to  a certain  firm,  and 
enclosed  a parcel  of  chloride  of  silver.  I have  received  a money 
order  for  £1,  and  an  intimation  that  the  parcel  “ supposed  to 
be  chloride  of  silver  contained  no  silver  whatever.” 

I had  several  gallons  of  bath  solution,  which  I placed  into  a 
tall  earthenware  mug,  and  poured  into  it  a saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  until  no  further  precipitate  went  down. 
It  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  days,  the  solution  poured 
off,  and  the  precipitato  dried,  and  which  precipitate  dried  was 
that  enclosed  in  the  parcel  before  named.  Now,  if  ii  was  not 
chloride  of  silver,  I would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  what  other  salt  it  could  be,  as  I have 
hitherto  been  under  the  impression  that  chloride  of  sodium  and 
nitrate  of  silver  would  give  a precipitate  containing  a salt  which 
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would  yield  some  amount  of  “ silver.”  I may  perhaps  mention 
that  the  baths  were  not  of  the  exhausted  kind,  but  such  as 
had  been  made  and  found  not  to  answer,  and  contained  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  grains  per  ounce  of  water. 

Apologizing  for  troubling  you  upon  so  trifling  a subject— I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  most  truly,  Tipton  Slasher. 

9,  Railway  Street,  North  Shields. 

[The  precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium 
to  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  chloride  of  silver,  and,  unless 
other  causes  have  intervened,  nothing  else. — Ed.] 


in  tlj£  Stubia. 

Military  Photography.— The  photographic  staff  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  Chatham  have  received  ordors  to  proceed 
with  the  photographic  field  equipment,  printing  waggon,  and 
photo-lithographic  appliances  to  Aldershot,  to  the  scene  of  the 
forthcoming  manoeuvres.  The  very  complete  equipment  in 
question  was  designed  and  invented,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, by  Lieut.  De  W.  Abney. 

Photo-Collography. — We  have  recently  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  with  some  of  his  first  results  in  working  out  a 
process  of  photo-collography  in  which  he  has  made  some  in- 
genious improvements.  The  results  are  equal  to  most  we  have 
seen,  and  superior  to  very  many  produced  by  processes  in  com- 
mercial practice.  We  hope  shortly  to  publish  some  details 
on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Woodbury. 

A Useful  Gas  Furnace.— In  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
held  last  week,  there  was  shown  a little  apparatus  particularly 
useful  to  photographers,  viz.,  Fletcher’s  Gas  Furnace,  for 
dentists,  photographers,  and  workers  in  the  precious  metals. 
It  is  so  small  and  light  that  it  can  be  used  on  the  work  bench, 
and  put  away  on  a shelf  when  not  in  use.  It  will  melt  in  a 
crucible  four  ounces  of  18-carat  gold  in  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  that  the  gas  is  lighted,  larger  quantities  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  more  ; a second  quantity  can  be  melted  in  half  the 
time.  The  cost  for  gas  is  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  hour, 
and  it  can  be  connected  in  a moment  to  any  gas  pipe,  used  on 
the  work  bench,  as  it  emits  no  smoke,  and  does  not  require  any 
chimney.  Photographers  may  reduce  their  own  paper  ash, 
&c.,  with  no  more  trouble  than  would  be  required  to  heat  a 
vessel  of  water  over  a gas  burner,  and  the  furnace  i3  so  small 
and  clean  in  use  that  it  could  be  used  on  a sitting-room  table 
without  inconvenience.  It  was  awarded  a first  bronze  medal ; 
the  maker  is  J.  Fletcher,  Bold  Street,  Warrington. 

Vignetting  Cameo  Vignettes. — A correspondent,  C.  J.  W. 
Truscott,  says: — ‘‘The  effect  of  this  beautiful  style  of  photograph 
is  to  a great  extent  lost  if  the  white  margin  is  not  pure,  and  the 
vignette  regular.  The  old  vignette  glasses  would  answer  the 
purpose  if  they  could  be  obtained  of  the  proper  size  and  shape ; 
beside  this  difficulty,  they  are  both  expensive  and  not  so  handy 
as  the  ordinary  card  vignette.  What  is  required,  then,  is,  to 
adapt  this  form  of  viguette  to  the  requirements  of  tho  case. 
This  can  be  done  by  a frame  of  wood  or  millboard  four  inches 
high,  to  slip  on  the  frame  while  printing,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  cutoff  the  horizontal  light,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  white  exterior  to  the  vignette.  Of  course,  the  deeper  the 
frame  the  more  abrupt  the  vignette.  I write  this  becauso  I 
see  many  of  theso  pictures  done  in  England  spoilt  from  this 
cause. 

Oil-coloured  Photographs  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition.— Messrs.  Mason  and  Co.,  of  Bond  Street,  referring 
to  our  Dotice  of  photographs  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
wherein  we  mention  that  a solitary  Austrian  picture  was  the 
only  example  ot  oil-coloured  photography  in  the  photographic 
department,  inform  us  that  the  life-size  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  No.  45  in  the  Catalogue,  is  an  enlarged  photograph 
coloured  in  oil.  Although  it  was  sent  as  •*  an  enlarged  and 
painted  photograph,”  it  is  hung  amongst  English  paintings, 
without  any  intimation  of  it3  photographic  origin  whatever. 
Is  not  this  something  closely  approximating  to  dishonesty  in 
tho  Exhibition  authorities?  Tho  portrait  is  a very  fine  one, 
and  is,  we  understand,  regarded  by  the  great  novelist’s  family 
as  tho  most  satisfactory  portrait  of  him  in  existence. 


Comspontonts. 

Capt.  Waterhouse.— Thanks. — We  will  call  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  urge  contributions. 


Owen  Chester. — The  best  mode  of  “ photographiug  a light  com- 
plexioned  porson  with  light  blue  eyes  ” depends  upon  judicious 
lighting,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  specific  directions 
how  to  effect  this  without  knowing  the  details  of  your  studio.  A 
tolerably  strong  direct  light  from  side  and  top  is  desirable,  the 
face  anil  eyes  being  directed  to  the  dark  side  of  the  studio.  Light 
eyes  should  never  be  turned  towards  the  light.  2.  The  addition 
of  gallic  acid  to  collodion  has  been  tried,  but  not  with  sufficiently 
systematic  perseverance,  we  believe,  to  afford  a definito  decision 
as  to  its  value.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  its  use  which  have 
deterred  experimentalists  from  proceeding  with  it.  3.  A covering 
of  black  twill  with  a lining  of  yellow  calico  forms  a cheap  and 
efficient  cover  for  a dark  tent.  4.  A shrill  whistle  just  before 
exposure  has  been  found  useful  in  getting  cattle  to  stand  still ; 
but  there  is  no  certain  method  of  keeping  the  tails  still. 

F.  D. — The  stains  arc  the  result  of  imperfect  fixation,  by  which 
patches  of  hyposulphito  of  silver  arc  left  in  tho  paper.  Thoso 
decompose  in  a few  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks,  causing  the  brown 
stains  which  your  prints  present.  The  hyposulphito  solution  has 
been  weak  or  old,  or  the  prints  have  stuck  together,  causing  the 
patches  of  imperfect  fixation.  2.  So  far  as  we  have  opportunity 
of  judging,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  collodio-bromide  process  is  best 
for  certainty  and  rapidity. 

W.  S.  P. — We  will  bear  your  wish  in  mind. 

A.  B.  C. — Try  fuming  a shorter  time.  Your  bath  ought  to  answer. 
2.  It  is  better  to  keep  your  acetic  acid  for  general  use  undiluted, 
and  add  to  the  solution  when  mixed  for  use. 

E.  H.  (Postmaster). — Your  difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  mis- 
management of  the  light.  No.  2 appears  to  be  lighted  by  a mass 
of  diff  used  light  in  the  room,  both  on  the  figure  and  entering  tho 
camera.  There  is  no  direct  light,  and  no  definite  shadow.  You 
must  find  means  to  exclude  sunlight  from  your  room.  Both  cards 
indicate  the  presence  of  too  much  diffused  light,  and  too  much 
front  light. 

J.  W.  (Bristol). — To  transfer  a collodion  positive  to  patent  leather, 
take  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce  of  water,  and  eight  or 
ten  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Flood  the  positive  after  fixing  and  wash- 
ing with  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  also  flood  the  patent  leather ; 
then  place  the  patent  leather  upon  the  positive,  and  put  the  two 
under  pressure  of  a press  or  heavy’  weight  until  the  film  is  dry. 
On  lifting  the  patent  leather  the  positive  will  be  found  adhering  to 
it.  2.  The  term  portrait  tube  is  the  American  phrase  for  a 
portrait  lens. 

A.  Burton. — You  should  point  out  the  fault  to  which  you  refer. 
There  are  more  faults  than  one  in  the  print  enclosed ; the  light 
coloured  patch  in  the  coat  may  be  due  to  irregular  sensitizing  of 
the  paper,  or  to  a defect  in  the  negative.  2.  We  should  not  care 
to  place  more  than  a dozen  card  prints  in  a pint  of  toning  bath  at 
once.  3.  One  rinsing  water  is  sufficient  for  prints  before  toning. 
4.  We  use  ourselves  a printing  bath  of  from  40  to  50  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce,  as  nearly  as  possible  neutral,  without 
addition ; but  you  may  use  with  advantage  tho  addition  of  sugar 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  as  often  recommended  in  our  pages. 

A.  J.  Simpson  (New  South  Wales). — Thanks;  we  shall  shortly 
make  uso  of  your  communication. 

George  Mackie. — The  general  plan  of  your  studio  is  not  bad,  but 
eight  feet  are  not  sufficient  for  convenience  and  efficiency.  With 
almost  any  of  the  lenses  you  mention  your  studio  should  be  twenty- 
four  feet  iong.  We  are  not  personally  familiar  with  the  working 
of  any'  of  the  lenses  yrou  mention,  but  wo  should  prefer  to  try 
No.  2. 

James  Short. — Our  publisher  has  no  cameras  for  sale  except  those 
occasionally’  advertised  as  placed  in  his  charge.  The  one  to  which 
you  refer  is  still  in  his  hands  at  the  price  advertised. 

W.  IIauwood. — Wc  should  think  that  almost  any  of  the  commer- 
cial collodions  used  fresh  from  tho  stock  bottle  would  answer  for 
large  plates.  Of  course  a bottle  which  has  been  frequently 
opened  in  warm  weather  gets  too  thick  for  use  on  large  plates.  If 
you  wish  to  prepare  collodion  you  cannot  do  better  than  try  tho 
formula  we  gave  in  our  Year-Book.  2.  Acid  solid  at  C0°  is 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  of  the  strength  commonly  employed  in 
English  formula;. 

A.  B.— The  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  is  in  Novem- 
ber ; we  can  then  propose  you,  so  that  yon  may  be  elected  in 
December.  You  must  be  so  good,  however,  as  to  write  again  and 
remind  us  at  that  time,  otherwise  it  may  escape  our  memory. 

F.  G.  O.  Stuart. — The  formula  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  give  in  this  column.  If  you  have  our  Year-Book  for 
1864  you  will  find  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Blanchard  ; if  you  have  not,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  refer  you 
to  some  other  source,  or  else  reprint  the  formula.  We  regret  that 
wo  cannot  write  private  letters  on  such  matters. 

F.  M. — Tho  collodion  you  describe  is  evidently  decomposed,  and  we 
fear  that  you  cannot  restore  its  sensitiveness.  It  may  be  utilized 
in  cleaning  plates. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Se.-eral  Articles  iu  type  and  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over 
until  our  next. 
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SOME  NOVEL  BACKGROUND  EFFECTS. 

In  a recent  number  we  described  a novel  and  effective 
treatment  of  the  background  in  portraiture,  which  had 
been  brought  under  our  attention  in  our  Philadelphia  con- 
temporary. The  effect  in  question  consisted  of  a medallion 
portrait  with  a somewhat  dark  background.  The  oval 
medallion  was  surrounded  by  a spandrel  of  delicate  warm 
grey,  which  was,  of  course,  the  natural  tint  of  the  lighter 
middle  tints  of  the  picture.  The  especial  novelty  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  this  surrounding  grey  tint  was  traversed 
by  darker  lines  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
result  was  effective,  the  lines  slightly  deepening  the  tint  of 
the  grey,  but  with  less  heaviness  than  a deeper  grey  would  ; 
have  done.  It  also  added  somewhat,  by  contrast,  to  the 
softness  of  the  picture.  The  sharp,  regular,  straight  liues 
gave  value  to  the  variety  of  curve  and  undulation  and  the 
soft  gradations  in  the  picture.  As  we  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  a similar  treatment  was  familiar  in  old  portrait 
engravings,  where  a tint  formed  by  fine  regular  or  inter- 
woven lines  or  diaper  effects  were  not  uncommonly  used 
to  surround  and  give  value  to  the  background  proper  of 
the  portrait. 

No  information  appeared  at  the  time  as  to  the  inode  in 
which  the  effect  was  produced  in  the  portrait  in  our  Ame- 
rican contemporary.  We  hazarded  certain  conjectures  at 
the  time  as  to  the  method  by  which  such  a result  had 
been  or  might  be  produced,  pointing  out  that  a slight 
modification  of  the  method  usually  employed  to  secure  a 
grey  margin  to  a medallion  picture  would  answer  the  pur-  j 
pose,  suggesting,  amongst  other  plans,  that  over  the  plate 
of  glass  to  which  the  opaque  oval  mask  was  attached,  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  with  fine  liues  in  water-marking  should 
be  placed,  and  we  added  that  “probably,  better  than  all, 
would  be  the  production  in  the  camera  of  negatives  to  be 
used  as  masks.  Many  of  the  diaper  designs  of  wall  papers 
might  be  reduced  in  the  camera  for  such  a purpose,  and 
produce  very  pleasing  and  telling  effects.”  In  effect,  it 
appears  that  this  latter  is  actually  the  method  employed. 
The  use  of  water  marked  paper  proves  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory. A few  days  ago  we  saw  a print  produced  by  Mr. 
Robinson  previous  to  the  publication  of  our  former  article, 
in  which  such  paper  had  been  used  to  produce  a similar 
effect.  The  result  was  not  unpleasing,  but  the  liues  were 
somewhat  lacking  in  sharpness,  and  a general  fuzziness  in 
the  design  was  apparent,  due  to  the  texture  of  the  paper. 
A communication  from  our  esteemed  Philadelphia  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  who  favours  us  with  early 
proof  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Gihon,  which  appears  in  another 
page,  informs  us  that  the  photographic  mask,  with  suitable 
design  produced  in  the  camera  from  ruled  paper  or  from 
some  textile  fabric,  is  the  agency  employed  by  Mr.  Gihon  in 


producing  the  effect  we  have  described,  and  various  modi- 
fications of  it,  which  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the 
ingenious  photographer. 

A packet  of  examples  by  different  American  photo- 
graphers reaches  us  at  the  same  time.  These  have  varied 
designs  of  different  degrees  of  excellence,  and  afford  both 
models  for  imitation  aud  cautions  as  to  what  to  avoid. 
Some  of  the  designs  consist  in  the  simple  transverse  liues, 
which  might  have  been  effective  and  satisfactory  if  they 
had  been  delicate  aud  regular  in  thickness  and  interval, 
but,  being  slightly  imperfect  in  these  respects,  the  general 
appearance  is  common  and  vulgar,  rather  than  effective  or 
pleasing.  Some  have  designs  in  fine  lines  intersecting 
each  other,  resembling  the  effect  of  engine  turning  ; others 
have  lines  crossing,  so  as  to  make  the  interspaces  of  the 
form  of  very  fine  and  much  elongated  lozenges ; the  liues 
in  some  resemble  the  effect  of  watered  silk  ; in  some  an 
effect  somewhat  resembling  canvas  is  produced.  Amongst 
those  we  have  seen,  none,  perhaps,  arc  more  pleasing  than 
the  fine  regular  lines,  not  too  pronounced  in  depth,  which 
we  first  described.  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  our 
first  suggestion  as  to  the  photographing  of  good  diaper 
designs  in  wall  papers  would  furnish  many  excellent  designs 
for  these  mask  negatives  if  the  selection  be  made  under 
l the  guidance  of  good  taste.  Mr.  Wilson  fears  that  wall 
paper  designs  will  be  found  too  obstrusive.  If  this  were 
so,  the  result  would  be  vulgar  rather  than  pleasing ; but 
it  is  possible  to  get  in  this  country  some  exceedingly  per- 
fect and  delicate  diaper  designs,  produced  by  Owen  Jones 
and  other  designers  of  the  highest  ability  ; and  with  these 
copied  fine  and  small  there  is  little  danger  of  obtrusiveness 
or  vulgarity. 

In  Mr.  Gihon’s  paper  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  effect 
produced  by  placing  the  oval  opaque  mask  a little  out  of 
truth,  so  as  to  produce  a white  line  atone  side  or  end  and  a 
dark  one  at  the  other  side  or  end  of  the  oval.  This  effect, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  like  a defect,  is  at  times  not 
unpleasing.  One  of  the  best  results  of  this  kind  which  we 
have  seen  was  the  result  of  careful  design.  It  was  a ten 
by  eight  Salomonesque  portrait,  which  we  saw  in  the  speci- 
men room  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  The  figure,  that  of  a lady  admirably  lighted  aud 
posed,  is  printed  in  a large  oval  medallion,  and  a dark 
margin  subsequently  printed  round.  In  placing  the  opaque 
mask  over  the  oval  medallion  already  printed,  it  had  been 
carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to  leave  a white  line  at  the  bottom 
and  a dark  one  at  thetop.  The  effect  produced  is  exactly  that 
of  a dark  frame  placed  over  the  picture,  the  portrait  being 
seen  thi-ough  an  oval  aperture.  The  white  line  at  the 
I bottom  of  the  oval  gives  the  effect  of  a top  light  striking 
the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  dark  line  at  the  top  the 
effect  of  a shadow  cast  by  the  frame.  The  whole  gives  an 
effect  of  relief  which  is  decidedly  novel  and  satisfactory. 
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Our  remarks  here  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  of  varied 
possibilities  in  effect  rather  than  precisely  descriptive. 
The  range  of  varied  effect  in  photographic  portraiture  can 
never  be  very  extensive,  and  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  to 
be  avoided  is  the  tendency  to  run  in  stereotyped  grooves. 
Variety  of  effect,  as  a rule,  tends  to  stimulate  the  business 
of  a portraitist,  and  if  it  fail  in  this,  it  helps  to  give  new 
zest  to  the  photographer  himself,  and  to  prevent  his  inte- 
rest stagnating  in  what,  under  some  circumstances,  might 
become  a wearisome  and  monotonous  occupation. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CRIMINALS. 

The  system  of  photographing  criminals  with  a view  to 
facilitate  their  subsequent  identification  is  at  last  provided 
for  by  something  like  efficient  and  practical  arrangements. 
Having  been  for  years  in  partial  operation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  governors  whose  intelligence  and  zeal  in  carrying  out 
important  duties  induced  them  voluntarily  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a plan  which  has  proved  so  valuable,  the  system  of 
photographing  criminals  was  some  time  ago  ordered  by 
Government  to  be  applied  generally  iu  all  prisons.  By  a 
blunder  or  oversight  only  too  common  with  the  present 
administration,  the  order  was  made  without  provision  for 
carrying  it  out.  No  funds  were  provided  for  defraying 
the  cost  of  photographing  in  gaol,  and  no  arrangement  was 
made  for  rendering  sitting  for  the  photograph  compulsory 
upon  the  criminal.  The  governor  of  one  of  the  gaols 
recently  mentioned  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
as  not  having  adopted  the  plan  of  photographing  criminals 
wrote  to  the  Times,  stating  that  if  an  Act  were  passed 
compelling  criminals  to  be  photographed,  and  if  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  defray  a moiety  of  the  cost  of 
the  work,  no  difficulty  would  be  found  iu  inducing 
governors  of  gaols  generally  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
system.  Another  governor  of  a gaol,  himself  a skilful 
photographer,  and  one  who  has  for  years  applied  the 
system,  recently  writes  to  us  to  say  that  until  Government 
makes  sitting  for  a photograph  compulsory  upon  the 
criminal,  and  sanctions  punishment  for  refusal,  he  shall 
send  no  photographs  under  the  provisions  of  the  Habitual 
Criminals’  Act. 

A new  Act  has  just  been  passed  with  a view  to  meet  the 
case,  by  which  it  seems  that  all  difficulties  will  be  provided 
for.  The  Act  provides  that  a register  of  all  persons  con- 
victed in  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  kept.  Regulations 
may  be  made  as  to  the  photographing  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  such  regula- 
tions may  prescribe  the  times  at  which,  and  the  manner 
and  dress  in  which,  the  prisoners  are  to  be  taken, 
and  the  number  of  photographs  of  each  prisoner  to  be 
printed,  and  the  person  to  whom  such  photographs  are  to 
be  sent.  Any  prisoner  refusing  to  obey  any  regulation 
as  to  photographing  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  prison  discipline.  The  expenses  of  keeping 
registers  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  are  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  to  be  paid  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament.  The  expenses  incurred  in  photo- 
graphing the  prisoners  iu  any  prison  are  to  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
prison,  and  to  be  defrayed  accordingly.  The  section  is 
not  to  apply  to  prisons  for  convicts  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  directors  of  convict  prisons,  or  to  any  military 
or  naval  prison.  The  new  Act  is  intended  to  take  effect  on 
the  second  of  November  next. 

It  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable  that  refusing  to  sit 
for  a photograph,  to  secure  future  identification,  should  be 
regarded  as  much  a breach  of  prison  discipline  as  refusing 
to  comply  with  any  other  prison  regulations,  and  that  it 
should  be  dealt  with  iu  a similar  manner.  Hitherto,  con- 
tumacy in  this  respect  has  been  met  by  contrivance  rather 
than  punishment.  At  times,  the  portrait  has  been  secured 
without  the  criminal’s  knowledge,  just  when  he  was  exult- 


ing in  having  baffled  the  attempt  to  photograph  him.  At 
other  times,  the  photographing  of  an  unwilling  criminal  was 
arranged  to  take  place  just  before  the  dinner  hour,  with  an 
understanding  that  tricks  or  delay  would  issue  in  the  delay 
of  dinner.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  besides  delaying 
dinner,  the  contumacious  sitter  may  have  reduced  quality 
and  quantity  of  rations  to  fear,  and  this  will,  in  many  cases, 
have  a very  salutary  effect  iu  securing  a tractable  model 
for  the  prison  photographer.. 

The  identification  of  prisoners  has  already  been  abso- 
lutely proved  to  be  an  efficient  means  of  repressing  crime, 
an  end  as  merciful  to  the  criminal  as  beneficial  to 
society,  and  hence  it  can  only  be  matter  for  sincere  satis- 
faction that  our  art  shall  henceforth  take  its  position 
amongst  the  recognized  and  authoritative  agencies  for 
removing  from  a life  of  vice  and  risk  a large  portion  of 
those  whose  sole  means  of  living  has  consisted  in  crime, 
and  of  relieving  society  from  many  of  the  habitually  vicious 
whose  chief  chance  of  comparative  immunity  has  consisted 
in  non-recognition  or  non-identification. 

© 

THE  NEXT  SOLAR  ECLIPSE. 

We  understand  that  Government  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Col.  Tennant,  R.E.,  sufficient  funds  to  cover  all  the  charges 
of  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  complete  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  the  11th  of  December  next,  photographic  delineations  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  eclipse  being  included  in  the  pro 
visions.  Remembering  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  photo- 
graphic portion  of  the  eclipse  observations  in  India  through 
the  insufficient  experience  of  the  photographic  staff  at  the 
time  placed  at  the  service  of  Col.|  Tennant,  it  is  important, 
whilst  there  is  yet  time,  to  guard  against  a repetioin  of 
failure.  We  have  before  commented  on  the  failure  in  1868, 
and  the  lack  of  prevision  by  which  it  was  caused,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  matter  now,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  necessary  considerations  for  securing  suc- 
cess in  the  operations  of  December  next.  We  have  before 
pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  securing  the  services  of  experi- 
enced professional  photographers  in  such  an  undertaking, 
if  any  doubt  whatever  exist  as  to  the  capacity  or  experience 
of  the  military  photographic  staff  available  for  the  service. 
The  aid  of  civilian  photographers  is,  perhaps,  less  impoitant 
now  than  at  some  former  times,  as  both  at  Chatham  and 
at  Woolwich  competent  photographers  are  attached  to  the 
service.  The  photographic  staff  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
whence  it  is  probable  Col.  Tennant  will  derive  his  assistance, 
has  been  for  some  time  under  the  very  able  superintendence 
of  Lieut.  De  W.  Abney,  and  should,  under  such  tuition  and 
charge,  have  acquired  a high  dpgrec  of  competency.  Captain 
Waterhouse,  now  in  India,  will,  it  is  probable,  we  under- 
stand, accompany  the  expedition  in  charge  of  the  photo- 
graphic department,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  no  fear  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  men  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  photographic  suc- 
cess in  India  should  be  attached  to  the  expedition,  and  that 
failure  through  the  nitrate  of  silver  drying  up  on  the  plates 
and  crystallizing  during  exposure  shall  not  mar  the  results. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Vogel  when  in  charge  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Prussi  n eclipse  expedition 
at  Baden  is  worthy  of  attention.  Some  days  before  the 
eclipse  he  drilled  his  photographic  staff',  with  military  pre- 
cision, in  all  the  operations  to  be  carried  out  during  tho 
few  critical  moments.  Each  man  was  told  off  to  his  duty, 
and  rendered  familiar  by  practice  with  its  detail,  for  several 
days  beforehand.  All  the  chemicals  were  tested,  and  per- 
fect conditions  secured,  so  that  no  photographic  cause  of 
failure  should  arise;  and  the  result  was  a complete  success. 
An  equal  success  may  be  secured,  by  like  exercise  of  care 
combined  with  ordinary  skill,  in  India. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Xature,  Mr.  Brothers  publishes  some 
notes  on  eclipse  photography,  based  on  his  own  experience 
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at  Syracuse.  He  remarks  that  the  photographic  lens  of 
four  inches  aperture  and  thirty  inches  focus,  lent  for  the  last 
eclipse  operations  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  was  found  much 
more  efficient  than  a telescope  for  the  photographic  opera- 
tions, and  suggests  that  if  this  or  a rapid  rectilinear  of  even 
larger  focus  and  larger  aperture  be  not  accessible  in  India, 
good  landscape  lenses  of  long  focus  may  be  tried  with 
advantage.  Whatever  lens  he  used,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
must  be  provided  with  necessary  clock-work  arrangement 
for  following  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun.  The  photo- 
raphic  suggestions  of  Mr.  Brothers,  with  which  we  have 
een  favoured  in  an  amplified  form,  and  which  will  appear 
in  our  next,  will  be  found  worthy  of  consideration. 

o — 

BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  OF  1872. 
We  subjoin  the  rules  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  in 
Bengal  for  1872,  and  add  some  extracts  from  a letter  received 
from  our  friend  Captain  Waterhouse,  urging  upon  English 
photographers  the  importance  of  contributing.  In  second- 
ing his  request,  we  may  mention  the  tact  that  this  Society 
has  always  been  distinguished  by  its  liberality  in  awarding 
prize  medals,  one  which  we  receutly  saw  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill  at  the  last  Exhibition  weighing,  we 
believe,  upwards  of  three  ounces  of  gold.  Captain  Water- 
house  says : — 

“ I do  not  know  whether  the  inducement  we  can  offer 
will  be  sufficient  to  attract  English  photographers,  but 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Chenill  and  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs 
have  gained  prizes  two  years  running.  At  the  next  Exhi- 
bition we  ofler  two  gold  medals  (one  of  which  is  reserved 
for  European  contributors),  and  three  silver  medals  for  open 
competition ; besides  this,  there  would,  I think,  be  a ready 
sale  for  good  photographs  if  the  subjects  wercsuitable.  Weare 
particularly  desirous  of  having  specimens  of  the  new  pro- 
cesses of  reproduction  in  permanent  pigments,  genre  pic- 
tures, views,  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  but  all  contribu- 
tions will  be  welcome.” 

RULES  FOR  THE  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION, 
1872. 

I.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  16th  January,  1872, 
and  will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the  25th  February,  1872. 

II.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  good  photographs,  whether 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Society  or  others. 

III.  Only  such  photographs  as  have  been  taken  within  two  years 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  now  specified.  No  photo- 
graphs may  compete  for  prizes  at  more  than  one  Exhibition,  and  no 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who  have  not  actually  taken  the 
pictures  which  they  exhibit. 

IV.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  on  the  recommendation  of  three  gentlemen  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Society ; the  decision  of  the  J udges  will  in  ail 

eases  be  final. 

V.  Photographs  intended  for  the  Exhibition  must  be  properly 
mounted,  anil  delivered  to  the  Secretary  by  the  7th  J anuary  at  latest, 
accompanied  with  a memorandum  describing  the  subject  of  tho 
pictures. 

VI.  The  carriage  of  photographs  sent  from  distant  places  must  bo 
pre-paid.  The  Society  will  endeavour  to  have  photographs  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sender,  if  request  to  that  effect  be  made,  but  in 
such  cases  a price  list  must  accompany  the  letter  of  advice. 

VII.  Exhibitors  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval of  their  photographs  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

VIII.  Photographs  to  which  prizes  shall  have  been  awarded  at 
the  Exhibition  will  become  the  property  of  the  Society  for  tho 
album. 

IX.  The  Judges  will  select,  from  tho  prize  photographs,  two  for 
distribution  amongst  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  exhibitors 
will  be  required  to  give  up  the  negatives  of  these  pictures  to  the 
Society,  or  to  enter  into  reasonable  arrangements  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  printing  of  the  necessary  number  of  copies. 

X.  An  admission -fee  of  8 annas  shall  be  charged  to  visitors  of 
the  Exhibition  on  Mondays. 

The  following  prizes  will  bo  awarded,  viz. : — 

By  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 

Prize  A. — Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  single  photograph  in  the 
room.  Open  to  all  Comers.  This  picture  is  to  be  chosen  first  by  tho 


Judges,  and  then  to  be  excluded  from  competition  for  any  other 
prize. 

By  the  Honorable  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal. 

Prize  B. — A Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  not  being  a photographer  by  profession. 

By  the  Society. 

Prize  C. — A Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  land- 
scapes taken  and  printed  in  India.  Open  to  all  Comers. 

Prize  D. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
portraits  taken  and  printed  in  India.  Open  to  all  Comers. 

Prize  E. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures,  landscapes  of  portraits  taken  either  in  or  out 
of  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society  not  being  a photographer  by 
profession,  to  be  selected  by  tho  Judges  from  those  for  which  no 
other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  the  Exhibition. 

Prize  F. — A Bronze  Medal. — For  the  second  best  series,  after  E, 
of  at  least  six  photographic  pictures,  landscapes,  or  portraits,  taken 
either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society  not  being  a 
photographer  by  profession,  to  be  selected  by  the  Judges  from  those 
for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  the  exhibition. 

Prize  G. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  antiquities,  taken  by 
any  member  of  the  Society  who  is  not  a photographer  by  profession. 

Prize  H. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  twelve 
photographic  pictures  (or  stereograms)  of  Indian  antiquities,  taken 
by  any  member  of  the  Society  who  is  not  a photographer  by  pro- 
fession. 

By  the  President. 

Prize  I. — A Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
graphic pictures  taken  in  Europe,  excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which 
the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  prize  has  been  awarded.  Open  to  all 

Comers. 

Prize  J. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs  of  young  children.  Open  to  all  Comers, 

By  Lieut.  J.  Waterhouse. 

Prize  K. — A Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs — reproductions  of  works  of  art — not  smaller  than  eight 
by  ten.  Open  to  all  Comers. 

By  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Prize  L. — A Silver  Medal, — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs  printed  in  permanent  pigments,  inclusive  of  photo- 
lithographs and  photo-engravings.  Open  to  all  Comers, 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Background  Effects — Educated  Photographers — Name- 
sake of  the  Victoria  Card — Burnt-in  Photographs. 
Background  Effects. — As  the  background  effect  in  the 
picture  which  accompanied  the  July  issue  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  seems  to  have  attracted  your  atten- 
tion, I will  give  you  a few  hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  produced.  I have  noticed  your  editorial  on  the  subject 
in  the  News  of  July  21st,  and  what  you  suggest  concerning 
the  use  of  transparent  ruled  paper  ; moreover,  our  mutual 
friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  has  favoured 
me  with  an  example  done  in  that  way.  I find,  however, 
that  the  lines  are  foggy  and  blurred  in  appearance,  and 
that  the  pores  and  marks  in  the  paper  used  give  the  actual 
tint  a granulated  appearance  which  is  not  pleasing.  Take 
a finely  and  regularly  ruled  sheet,  make  a negative  of  it, 
and  use  it  in  printing  the  borders  of  your  pictures,  instead 
of  the  transparent  glass  commonly  used  to  give  the  back- 
ground tint,  in  what  we  call  the  11  cut-out  ” or  “ medallion  ” 
style,  and  you  have  the  whole  thing.  By  a regularly 
ruled  one  I mean  evenly  ruled.  The  space  between  the 
lines  varies  from  wide  to  narrow,  the  deepest  being,  say , one- 
thirtieth  of  an  inch.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a sheet  with 
regularly  ruled  lines  to  make  the  negative  from.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  it  with  the  hand,  so  we  employ  the  services 
of  a ruling  machine.  There  are  fabrics  in  the  market,  how- 
ever— such  as  the  striped  linen  shirtings  much  used  here — 
which  will  answer  every  purpose.  Once  in  possession  of  a 
thin  negative  of  the  above  description  there  is  no  end  to 
the  designs  you  can  secure.  Watered  silk,  machine  and 
geometrical  engraving,  &c.,  may  be  imitated  in  the  finest 
style,  and  in  such  great  variety  that  there  is  no  end  to  it, 
for  you  cannot,  except  by  mere  accident,  produce  two  tints 
exactly  alike. 
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Now  for  the  way  to  do  it.  Let  us  suppose  you  have  the 
properly  made  lined  negative,  or  negative  of  lines.  The 
tigure  being  first  printed  and  properly  masked,  the  striped 
negative  is  laid  upon  the  print,  and  the  background  tint  is 
made  precisely  as  in  Mr.  Gihon's  picture  already  alluded 
to.  Now,  without  disturbing  the  mask,  carefully  shift  your 
ruled  negative  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  up  or  down,  accord- 
ing to  its  original  position,  diagonally  or  otherwise,  and 
note  the  effect.  [The  different  effects  may  be  seen  by  merely 
manipulating  the  ruled  negative  over  a print  with  the  back- 
ground printed  as  in  the  picture  alluded  to.]  You  will  see 
that  it  will  not  appear  twice  alike.  The  lines  will  cross  or 
recross  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  or  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  hands  in  printing.  The  most  beautiful 
effects  are  secured  in  this  way,  some  of  which  I enclose  you, 
made  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Fennemore,  of  this  city.  This  style 
was  exhibited  in  the  late  exhibition  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Voss,  of 
Boston,  who  has,  I am  told,  applied  for  a patent  for  the 
idea.  I think  it  will  be  found  the  prettiest  way  of  proceed- 
ing. If  designs  of  wall  papers  are  used,  they  are  apt  to  be 
obtrusive,  and  to  be  used  to  excess. 

The  ordinary  printing  frame  cannot  well  be  used  in  these 
chromotropic  effects.  The  easiest  way  is  to  use  a sheet  of 
glass  to  lay  the  print  upon,  clamping  it  to  the  lined  nega- 
tive with  clothes  clips.  The  oval  mask  is  simply  laid  over 
the  figure,  aud  care  should  be  taken  not  to  move  it  when 
shifting  the  negative.  When  the  tint  is  not  double  printed 
— i.e.,  when  only  straight  lines  are  used — then  the  ordinary 
printing  frame  can  be  used. 

I enclose  you  a print  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  from  one  of  Mr. 
Sandy’s  negatives,  with  a background  effect  which  is  quite 
pretty.  It  was  gotten  by  using  a piece  of  thin  cotton 
fabric — the  design  of  which  you  see — as  the  medium  through 
which  to  print  the  border.  There  is  no  end  to  the  effects 
which  can  be  got  in  this  way  either.  Mr.  Gihon  tells  his 
story  in  a paper  on  “Ornamental  Printing,”  which  I enclose, 
and  which  you  may  think  well  enough  of  to  print. 

Educated  Photographers. — Without  wishing  to  appear 
to  your  readers  in  the  character  of  a lecturer  or  a common 
scold,  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  on  this  important 
subject.  Feeling  is  what  we  want  in  and  for  our  art,  and 
it  is  promoted  by  education.  A few  words,  then,  with  your 
uneducated  photographers. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1870  contains,  together  with  much  other  valuable  matter, 
some  inquiries  touching  the  relations  of  education  to  labour, 
and  the  replies  thereto  from  representatives  of  almost  every 
industrial  interest  in  the  country.  I have  been  much  inte- 
rested in  the  answers  thus  given  by  Allen  Coffin,  Esq., 
printer,  of  Washington.  In  response  to  the  question  “ Have 
you,  as  a working  man,  observed  a difference  in  the  skill, 
aptitude,  or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising 
from  a difference  in  their  education,  and  independent  of 
their  natural  ability  ? ” he  said  that  he  had  noticed  a dif- 
ference, and  that  it  was  in  favour  of  educated  mechanics  or 
labourers.  He  proceeded  to  say  that  there  is  a marked  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  the  labour  of  two  men,  one  of  whom 
can  read  and  write,  while  the  other  cannot ; that  the  man 
who  can  tell  the  time  by  the  clock  is  worth  more  than  one 
who  cannot. 

In  printing  a book  on  the  subject  of  geology , lie  said,  printers  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  are  familiar  with  the  terms  emploi/cd 
vi  treating  it,  will  accomplish  a given  amount  of  work  in  four-fifths 
of  the  time  occupied  by  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science. 

Even  uneducated  employers.  Mr.  Coffin  said,  would  prefer 
to  employ  persons  who  had  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion, rather  than  those  who  had  not.  Persons  of  education 
were  much  to  be  preferred  in  positions  of  trust,  as  fore- 
men, &c. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  effect  of  education  and 
mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and  social  habits  of  work- 
ing men,  Mr.  Coffin  said,  very  pertinently,  in  substance,  as 
follows  : — That  mental  culture  creates  wants  which  the 
uneducated  know  nothing  of ; that  it  is  these  wants  which 


refine  and  beautify  life ; that  educated  working  men 
live  in  better  houses,  wear  better  clothes,  and  eat  better  food 
than  their  uneducated  fellows ; have  more  virtues  and  fewer 
vices  than  these,  aud  by  thus  making  themselves  singular 
or  conspicuous,  inevitably  acquire  predominance  over  and 
leadership  among  their  less  cultivated  comrades. 

I desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  those  whom  “ the 
shoe  fits,”  to  the  lines  which  I have  italicized.  Just  as  a 
printer  is  better  in  proportion  to  the  information  he  has  in 
matters  pertaining  to  his  profession,  so,  undoubtedly,  is  a 
photographer  bettered  by  being  well  informed  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  his  growing  art.  A knowledge  of  geology, 
we  are  told,  enables  a compositor  to  “ set  up  ” a work  on 
geology  in  less  time  than  one  who  has  not  that  knowledge, 
and  more  correctly.  He,  therefore,  makes  the  best  wages 
earned  in  his  profession.  So  a knowledge  of  chemistry  in 
photography  enables  the  manipulator  in  the  dark  room  to 
produce  more  excellent  results  quickly  and  uniformly.  So 
a knowledge  of  light  and  shade,  position  and  composition, 
enable  the  artist  to  make  the  best  of  pictures,  quickly  and 
uniformly  ; and  if  quickly  and  uniformly,  then  the  flow  of 
hard  cash  to  his  coffers  is  paturally  quick  and  uniform. 
The  best  informed  photographer  is  the  best  photographer, 
and  commands  the  highest  remuneration. 

Then,  may  I not  safely  say,  photographers,  educate  your- 
selves? Read  and  practise.  There  are  those  who  have  gone 
over  the  ground  before  you,  whose  thoughts  are  recorded  in 
black  and  white  for  your  good.  Lay  hold,  plunge  deep, 
and  grasp  all  you  can  get.  It  will  be  capital  invested  which 
will  render  you  splendid  dividends  as  long  as  you  follow 
your  profession.  The  standard  of  education  among  photo- 
graphers on  matters  pertaining  directly  to  their  profession 
has  not  been  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is  gradually  grow- 
ing upward.  The  successful  photographer  of  the  future 
will  be  the  educated  photographer.  Believe  me,  it  is  so. 

The  Namesake  of  the  “ Victoria”  Card. — I observe  that 
the  very  pretty  little  portrait  which  originated  with  one  of 
my  correspondents  in  this  country  is  receiving  all  sorts  of 
names.  In  Germany  it  is  called  the  “ Elizabeth,”  in  Italy 
something  else,  and  in  America  and  England  the  Victoria. 
In  England,  I imagine,  you  like  the  name,  supposing  it  to 
be  after  your  beloved  queen.  With  us,  we  like  it  (or  not) 
because  it  bears  the  name  of  a nominee,  by  the  Woman's 
Rights  Party,  for  the  presidency  ; namely,  Mrs.  Victoria  C. 
Woodhull.  At  least,  such  is  the  jocular  assertion  of  the  craft 
here.  At  present  the  photograph  has  a fairer  chance  of 
success  than  has  the  fair  nominee. 

Burnt-in  Photographs. — Mr.  Fennemore  has  been  for 
several  months  engaged  in  perfecting  a process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  burnt-in  enamel  pictures,  and  has  succeeded 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  I have  a number 
of  examples  by  Camarsac,  so  I am  able  to  compare  them, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Fennemore’s 
results  are  fully  equal  to  them.  In  some  respects  they  are 
better,  for  Mr.  Fennemore  seems  to  have  the  tone  of  the  pio- 
ture  entirely  under  control,  securing  a rich  black  or  a warm 
chocolate  tone,  according  to  the  exactions  of  the  subject. — 
Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia , August,  15 th,  1871. 


VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  STUDIOS. 

[BY  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Lcescher  and  Petsch’s  Studio  in  Berlin. 

It  is  rare  that  a photographer  designs  his  own  studio,  or, 
if  he  does,  it  is  rarer  still  that  he  is  able  to  carry  out  his 
cherished  ideas  in  every  particular.  As  a general  rule,  if 
he  does  build  his  glass  house,  the  same  has  to  be  con- 
structed upon  the  roof  of,  or  at  some  inconvenient  angle 
of,  an  ordinary  habitation  ; and  if  successful,  the  result  is 
due  more  to  accident  than  design,  for  the  poor  photo- 
grapher is,  in  all  likelihood,  restricted  by  circumstances 
both  material  and  immaterial.  But  the  reason  why  most 
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studios  are  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  photography  is 
simply  because  the  designers  thereof  are  inexperienced  in 
matters  photographic,  and  instead  of  first  acquiring  some 
proficiency  in  the  art,  at  once  set  about  the  construction 
of  a glass  house  in  the  same  way  pretty  well  as  they 
would  put  together  a cucumber  frame.  There  arc  scarcely 
half  a dozen  studios  that  I know  of  in  England  that  have 
been  erected  by  well  qualified  photographecrs  according 
to  their  own  particular  design,  and  without  being  fettered 
in  any  way  as  regards  site,  dimensions,  and  direction  of 
lighting ; and  the  most  original  of  these  is  perhaps  the 
little  studio  of  Mr.  Mayall,  which,  if  1 remember  rightly, 
was  built  in  London,  and  set  up  in  Windsor  Park  within 
a week,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  Princess 
Alexandra  prior  to  her  marriage. 

The  studio  of  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petscli,  of  Berlin, 
is  of  very  recent  construction,  and  forms  one  of  the  rare 
examples  which  have  been  built  in  the  best  and  most 
suitable  manner.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  this,  if  not  of  great  importance  to  the 
photographer,  is  a mighty  boon  to  all  sitters.  The  con- 
struction and  fitting  of  the  studio  alone  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  six  thousand  thalers  (or,  in  other  words,  nine 
hundred  pounds),  and  this  for  a simple  glass  room  is 
certainly  a notable  sum.  The  site  of  the  studio  is  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Berlin,  the  Leipziger  Strasso,  and 
the  rent,  therefore,  must  be  a considerable  item,  so  that, 
altogether,  this  renowned  Berlin  firm  must  carry  on  an 
exceedingly  good  business,  to  be  in  a position  even  to  pay 
current  expenses. 

It  is,  however,  something  more  than  a handsome  studio 
and  aristocratic  site  that  is  required  to  produce  good  pic- 
tures. The  name  of  Loescher  and  Petscli  is  now  known 
almost  as  well  as  that  of  Reutlinger,  for  their  production 
of  charming  portraits,  and  the  shop  windows  even  of 
English  provincial  towns  bear  testimony  to  the  eminence 
of  the  Berlin  firm,  whose  publishing  trade  must,  indeed, 
be  rather  extensive.  The  soft  and  rounded  little  carte 
portraits,  whether  of  beauteous  dames  or  of  victorious 
warriors,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  command  iu 
general  a superior  price. 

My  visit  to  the  studio  was  timed  somewhat  unfor- 
tunately, inasmuch  as  both  of  the  principals  were  absent, 
although  their  place  was  very  ably  filled  by  M.  Hartmann, 
the  principal  operator,  I believe,  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography.  I may 
mention,  by  the  way,  that  M.  Petscli  has  but  recently 
returned  to  Berlin  from  Metz,  where  he  has  been  soldiering 
for  the  last  nine  mouths.  He  was  posted  to  the  Kummer 
Brigade,  the  corps,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  had  the 
duty  of  watching  Metz  during  its  investment,  and  which, 
during  the  continued  outbreaks  of  the  garrison,  experi- 
enced some  very  heavy  losses.  Fortunately  for  M.  Petsch, 
he  was  absent  on  a foraging  expedition  at  the  time  of  the 
final  bloody  outbreak ; but,  nevertheless,  I am  told  he 
witnessed  a good  deal  of  service,  and  assisted  at  several 
fierce  encouuters.  Now  he  has  laid  aside  helmet  and 
needlegun,  and  has  once  more  assumed  the  garb  of  a peace 
loving  citizen. 

M.  Hartmann,  who  was  good  enough  to  show  me  the 
establishment,  is  an  accomplished  painter  and  very 
skilful  retoucher,  and  herein  probably  lies  much  of  the 
secret  of  success.  Retouching  now-a-days  is  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  photography,  for  the  public,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  averse  to  any  amount  of  flattery. 
Moreover,  a bolder  and  more  vigorous  photograph  may 
often  be  secured,  if  the  operator  knows  the  negative  will 
pass  through  the  hands  of  a retoucher,  for  in  that  case  the 
plate  need  not  be  ever-expos.d  with  a view  of  rendering 
freckles  and  other  skin  defects  less  apparent.  The  re- 
touching is,  for  the  most  part,  carried  out  with  pencil,  and 
the  skill  aud  rapidity  with  which  the  defects  are  remedied 
is  really  marvellous.  “ As  a rule,”  says  M.  Hartmann, 
“ we  retouch  every  negative  that  is  taken,  for  there  is 


seldom  one  that  cannot  be  slightly  improved  in  this 
manner.”  The  larger  portraits  are  all  covered  with  a pre- 
liminary coating  before  retouching,  and  then  varnished  ; 
but  cartes-de-visite  are  generally  retouched  upon  the 
varnish  itself,  as  this  way  of  proceeding  is  quite  good 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  dark  rooms,  which  are 
sufficiently  spacious,  are  near  the  retouching  room,  and,  of 
course,  close  to  the  studio.  There  was  little  of  novelty  to 
be  remarked  therein,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day  were  over.  One  little  thing,  however, 
took  my  fancy : it  was  a lamp  provided  with  a square 
glass  pillar,  of  which  the  four  sides  presented  four  different 
tints  of  non-actinic  colour,  so  that  during  development 
the  power  of  the  light  might  be  governed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  by  merely  turning  round  the  square  glass  screen. 

The  construction  and  particulars  regarding  the  glass 
room  itself  were  fully  described  last  year  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals,  but  I may  be  allowed  to  refer  again  to 
the  method  adopted  of  shutting  out  the  light.  The  whole 
of  the  roof  and  of  one  side  of  the  studio  may  be  uncovered 
altogether  if  necessary.  A system  of  blinds  consisting  of 
narrow  oblong  frames,  upon  which  painted  canvas  is 
stretched,  run  up  the  sides  aud  along  the  roof,  fitting 
iuto  one  another  like  scales,  for  when  one  has  been  pulled 
up  to  its  full  extent,  a sort  of  nose  at  the  bottom  hooks  up 
the  next  blind,  which  in  a similar  manner  raises  its  suc- 
cessor. Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  blinds  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  the  ropes  are  pulled  with 
the  greatest  facility, — with  such  ease,  indeed,  that  at  first 
one  imagines  there  must  be  springs  to  assist  the  movement. 

For  the  first  time  I saw  in  the  studio  one  of  Kurtz’s 
saucer  backgrounds.  It  was  a large  saucer-shaped  vessel 
of  iron,  measuring  some  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  being  used  either  for  bust  or  three-quarter 
pictures.  The  machine  was  a somewhat  ponderous  affair, 
and  was  so  hung  as  to  be  capable  of  being  tilted  or 
swerved  round  to  any  degree  in  order  to  throw  various 
gradations  of  shadow,  and  reminded  one  very  forcibly  of 
a Dutch  oven  before  which  a joint  is  placed  for  roasting. 
M.  Hartmann  appeared  well  satisfied  with  its  capabilities, 
and  stated  that  lately  the  majority  of  vignette  pictures 
were  executed  by  its  means. 

The  studio  is  open  to  the  public  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  two  only,  so  that  the  pictures  are  taken  during 
the  best  part  of  the  day,  and,  moreover,  the  working  staff 
are  never  taxed  beyond  their  capabilities.  This  is  a rule 
which  I think  might  be  adopted  very  extensively  by 
photographers,  and  one  which,  I believe,  the  public  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  fall  in  with,  for  it  is  only  too  true 
that  the  more  one  has  to  pay,  or  the  more  trouble  to  be 
undergone  to  obtain  an  object,  the  more  the  same  is 
undoubtedly  valued.  After  three  o’clock  there  is,  of 
course,  much  to  be  done  by  the  employes  of  the  establish- 
ment, but  the  fact  that  the  public  cease  to  arrive  after 
that  hour  removes,  of  course,  a good  deal  of  pressure.  So 
perfect  is  the  system  of  blinds,  that  portraits  may  be 
taken  from  both  ends  of  the  studio,  although,  as  may  be 
imagined,  there  is  always  one  end  which  is  the  better. 
The  large  head  carte-de-visite  is,  perhaps,  the  favourite 
style  just  now,  but,  as  M.  Hartmann  remarked,  the  model 
ought  to  possess  good  features  to  render  this  style  a per- 
fect success.  Unfortunately,  the  sitter  will  not  always 
take  the  advice  of  the  photographer,  and  for  this  reason 
one  often  sees  some  very  sad  models  depicted  in  this  style. 
Obviously,  these  bomb-headed  cartes,  as  M.  Grasshoff  has 
very  aptly  styled  them,  incur  more  labour  and  trouble 
in  their  execution,  and  for  this  reason  command  a higher 
price.  Four  thalers  or  (twelve  shillings)  per  dozen  is  the 
charge,  while  for  ordinary  cartes  nine  shillings  is  deemed 
sufficient.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Berlin  the  charges 
are  in  truth  very  moderate,  for  some  of  the  better  class 
studios  actually  charge  but  six  shillings  (or  two  thalers) 
for  the  dozen  cai'tes,  aud  this,  too,  when  a very  respectable 
rental  has  to  be  paid 
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The  Adam-Salomon  or  larger  Blanchard  style  of  portrait 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  Berlin,  although  the 
desire  to  take  photographs  generally  of  more  notable  di- 
mensions was  expressed  both  by  M.  Grasshoff  and  M. 
Hartmann,  if  the  demand  for  these  was  forthcoming.  It 
was  the  same,  I afterwards  found,  in  Brussels ; the  two 
leading  photographers  in  that  city,  MM.  Ghemar  and 
Geruzet,  still  remaining  content  with  the  execution  of 
cartes  and  cabinets.  In  the  last  two  instances,  indeed,  I 
did  not  even  remark  any  of  the  fashionable  bomb-headed 
cartes. 

However,  as  MM.  Loescher  and  Betscli  possess  a very 
flourishing  business  as  it  is,  there  is,  of  course,  no  neces- 
sity for  pushing  forward  any  new  styles  of  portraiture. 
These  gentlemen  prove  very  plainly  that  there  is  nothing 
so  successful  as  success,  and  that  the  latter  is  well  merited 
any  of  the  portraits  produced  by  the  firm  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  distinctly  show.  Indeed,  within  live 
minutes  of  entering  the  studio  and  of  intercourse  with 
M.  Hartmann,  it  was  very  clear  how  the  high  character 
of  the  portraits  was  secured : the  large  roomy  studio,  the 
skilful  management  of  the  blinds,  the  orderly  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  apparatus,  the  arrangement  of  the  back- 
grounds, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  systematic  method 
adopted  for  retouching,  all  pointed  in  the  one  and  the 
proper  direction. 


SELENOGRAPHY. 

BY  E.  P.  OGIER. 

In  order  to  produce  a photographic  image  exclusively  by 
means  of  lunar  light,  it  is  desirable  to  concentrate  upon 
the  sensitive  plate  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  luminous 
rays  from  the  moon,  and  likewise  to  obtain  all  reflected 
rays  possible ; to  resolve  these  two  problems  I proceed  as 
follows : — 

The  rays  of  the  moon  being,'  like  those  from  all  other 
luminous  bodies,  of  a divergent  character,  it  would  be 
necessary,  if  but  an  image  of  the  same  only  were  required, 
to  place  the  camera  in  such  a manner  that  the  moon  falls 
in  the  axis  of  the  lens  upon  the  centre  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  the  latter  forming  a right  angle  with  the  luminous 
rays.  But  as  the  object  to  be  fulfilled  is  in  my  case  to 
obtain,  moreover,  a terrestrial  landscape  with  all  its  pic- 
turesque form,  we  must  go  to  work  differently,  and  intro- 
duce a reflecting  mirror,  so  as  to  compensate,  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  light,  the  loss  experienced  by  lowering  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  and  in  reproducing  the  object  with  less 
illumination. 

Every  reflecting  surface  absorbs  a certain  amount  of  the 
light ; another  portion  is  diffused,  and  a third  part  lost  in 
the  depths  of  the  reflecting  medium ; while,  lastly,  the 
remainder  is  reflected  according  to  a certain  law,  and  the 
more  highly  polished  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  more 
acute  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  more  intense  will  be  this 
reflection.  Theoretically,  a mirror  of  white  glass  with  a 
well  polished  surface,  and  silvered  on  the  under  side,  is  the 
reflecting  medium  that  throws  back  the  maximum  of  inten- 
sity of  reflected  rays.  As  it  is  impossible  for  the  experi- 
menter to  make  use  of  a similar  surface,  the  mirror  pre- 
sented by  a lake  or  by  the  sea  may  be  made  practical  use 
of  in  this  direction ; and  although  the  surface  of  liquids 
absorbs  more  light  than  a polished  surface,  by  virtue  of  its 
transparent  nature,  this  loss  is  compensated  for  by  the 
extent  of  the  mirrors  afforded  by  these  objects  when  the 
horizon  is  not  very  limited.  For  this  reason  I have  taken 
the  sea  as  my  reflector,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  districts  where  the  landscape  is 
covered  witli  snow,  would  be  preferable  even  to  an  expanse 
of  sea ; the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  being  greater  as  one 
advances  towards  the  poles,  one  would  obtain  a more 
intense  image  by  experimenting  farther  to  the  north. 

Given  a luminous  ray, II'  O,  the  ray  reflected  being  O R, 
the  angles  ROM',  R'  0 M,  formed  with  the  line  of  the 


sea,  M M',  and  the  angles  It  O N,  R'  O N,  formed  with  the 
normal  N,  will  always  be  in  the  same  plane ; consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  plane  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  if  the  pose  is  to  bo  instantaneous. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exposure  is  a long  one,  the  earth 
turns  round,  the  moon  rises  and  traces  upon  the  film  a 
curve  varying  in  length  with  the  duration  of  the  pose ; so 
that,  in  order  that  the  lens  always  remains  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a moveable 
instrument  with  certain  combinations  which  would  permit 
one  to  obtain  a round  image  of  the  moon.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  landscape  would  be  destroyed,  for  the  instru- 
ment could  not  at  the  same  time  take  an  image  of  the 
moon  by  a motive  arrangement,  and  also  a fixed  one  of  the 
earth.  Fortunately,  photography  does  not  require  astro- 
nomical accuracy,  therefore  it  is  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes  to  obtain  a curved  figure  and  to  place  the  lens  in 
the  plane  Z'  O N,  N O Z.  To  fix  upon  this  plane,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  made  a preliminary  study  of  the  neces- 
sary time  of  exposure  for  R"  R/'.  Having  placed  the  lens 
in  what  I would  call  a medium  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
upon  the  elevation  most  suitable  of  the  maximum  light. 

The  moon  sends  out  its  rays  simultaneously  on  all  sides  ; 
the  light  proceeding  only  in  a straight  line  through  homo- 
geneous mediums,  the  direct  rays  of  the  moon  are  refracted 
in  space,  as  arc  also  the  reflected  rays,  according  to  inverse 
laws.  Nevertheless,  for  the  observer,  as  also  for  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  lens,  the  luminous  rays  may  be 
regarded  as  proceeding  in  a straight  line,  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  it  fo'lows 
that  during  the  progressive  ascension  of  the  moon  above 
the  horizon  the  lens  must  be  proportionably  elevated. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  discover  on  the  sea  shore  a 
suitable  height  rising  as  perpendicularly  as  possible,  for 
the  longer  is  the  line  L'  O,  L"0',  L'"  O",  the  more  the 
luminous  rays  lose  their  activity,  in  virtue  of  the  law  that 


reflected  light  loses  its  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  distance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  the  lens 
not  at  /'  but  at  L'  L"  L",  iu  close  approximation  to  the 
sea. 

Let  MM' be  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  sea;  O the 
extreme  point  of  the  visible  horizon ; L O the  ray  of  inci- 
dence, and  M X Z an  elevation  on  the  sea  shore.  The  ray 
L O will  be  reflected  O L'.  If  ()  L'  was  the  most  power- 
ful reflected  ray,  the  lens  ought  then  to  be  placed  at  1/  : 
but  as  the  rays  L O',  I.  O",  L O'",  &c.,  are  more  active 
according  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  more  acute,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  them  more  directly,  and,  therefore,  to 
lower  the  position  of  the  lens.  To  fix  the  precise  point,  a 
medium  should  be  taken  ou  the  line  0 M ',  say  between 
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O and  O ,v , and  the  lens  placed  at  A,  so  that  as  the  moon 
rises  above  the  horizon,  the  point  A will  be  proportionately 
raised. 

Practically,  it  is  well  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  instrument,  for  from  the  moment  that  the  scientific 
inductions  come  to  an  end,  the  operator  must  be  guided 
by  his  instrument  in  all  details.  The  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  is  one  with  a short  focus  and  great  diameter,  as 
it  gives  always  more  illumination  and  more  rapidity. 

M.  Ogier  concludes  his  remarks  with  some  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  practical  photographers,  anil  enumerates  the 
description  of  lens,  collodion,  and  developing  solutions, 
which  he  has  found  suitable  for  this  description  of  work. 
The  experiments  were  prosecuted,  we  believe,  on  the  island 
of  Jersey. 

ON  THE  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  PRODUCED  IN 
CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  BY  HEAT. 

nr  PROF.  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON.* 

Oranges. — Bi-Sulphide  of  Arsenic. — Realgar. — Colour, 
when  pulverized,  orange-red;  changes  to  red,  dark-red  and 
brown  ; returns  readily. 

Protoxide  of  Mercury. — Red  Precipitate. — Colour,  orange- 
rod  ; changes  to  red,  dark  red  and  brownish-red. 

Iodide  of  Lead. — Colour,  orange;  changes  to  darkeroiange, 
orange-red  and  red. 

Oxalate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron. — Colour,  light  orange  ; 
darkens.  In  this  case  the  heat  must  be  quito  low,  as  the 
substance  is  readily  decomposed. 

Yellows. — Chromate  of  Lead. — Colour,  yellowish-orange; 
changes  to  orange,  orange-red  and  deep  crange-red. 

Sub-Sulphate  of  Mercury. — Turpith  Mineral. — Colour, 
yellow ; changes  to  orange-yellow,  orange  and  orange-red. 

Chromate  of  Baryta. — Colour,  yellow  ; changes  to  orange- 
yellow. 

Bi-Sulphide  of  Tin. — Mosaic  Gold. — Colour,  brownish 
orange-yellow ; changes  to  a dark  red  very  nearly  approach- 
ing a black  ; quite  sensitive. 

Ter-Sulphide  of  Arsenic. — Yellow  Orpiment. — Colour, 
orange-yellow ; changes  to  deep  orange  yellow,  yellow, 
orange-red  and  red. 

Greens. — Sub-Iodide  of  Silver. — Colour,  greenish-yellow ; 
very  sensitive  ; changes  first  to  an  orange-yellow,  and  then 
to  a deep  orange. 

Sub-Iodide  of  Mercury. — Green  Iodide. — Colour,  yellowish- 
green  ; more  sensitive  than  the  preceding  ; changes  to  a 
yellowish-green,  and  then  successively  to  an  orange-green, 
reddish-orange,  red,  and  brownish-red.  These  changes 
succeed  each  other  very  rapidly.  They  may  be  best  observed 
by  heating  at  once  up  to  the  brownish-red,  and  noting  the 
changes  of  colour  that  occur  as  the  body  cools. 

In  all  the  above  cases  the  original  colour  is  fully  regained 
on  cooling. 

The  substances  named  are  by  no  moans  all  that  have  been 
observed  to  come  under  the  law.  Quite  a number  of  other 
compounds  have  been  noticed ; but  none  of  them  are  as 
sensitive  as  those  already  mentioned.  In  no  case,  however, 
has  any  compound  been  found  of  the  colour  of  blue,  indigo, 
or  violet,  that,  in  the  solid  state,  undergoes  any  decided 
change  whatever  on  the  application  of  a temperature  short 
of  that  producing  either  a decomposition,  or  a permanent 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  molecules.  Nor  is  this 
fact  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected.  Near  the  heat  end 
of  the  spectrum,  where  the  difference  between  the  light  and 
heat  vibrations  is  not  so  great,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
the  particles  of  a solid  to  be  influenced  by  each,  and  to 
accept  a motion  which  should  be  a mean  ot  the  two;  but 
when  we  get  as  far  in  the  spectrum  as  the  blue  or  indigo, 
the  greatest  heat  that  we  can  intermingle  with  the  blue  or 
indigo,  even  if  pushed  to  the  point  of  incandescence,  would 
but  dull  red.  Now  long  before  this  temperature  is 
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reached,  most  bodies  would  undergo  decomposition,  and 
were  this  not  the  case,  even  then,  we  could  hardly  expect 
the  particles  of  a solid,  trammelled  as  they  are  in  their 
freedom  of  motion  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  to  accept  a mean 
of  two  kinds  of  vibrations  which  differ  so  greatly  in  their 
wave  lengths.  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  solids 
differ  very  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  freedom  of  motion 
of  their  molecules,  aad  it  is  not  improbable  that  a number 
of  solids  as  high  in  the  scale  of  colour  as  the  blues, 
indigoes,  or  violets,  may  eventually  bo  found  conforming  to 
the  law. 

A few  very  significant  facts  were  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion in  the  case  of  two  pure  white  substances,  viz.,  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  of  tin  ; their  behaviour  is  as  follows  : — 

Oxide  of  Zinc. — Nihil  Album. — Colour,  white;  changes  on 
the  application  of  heat  to  a scarcely  perceptible  bluish- 
white,  green  and  yellowish-green.  Does  not  entirely  return 
on  cooling,  though  it  resumes  nearly  its  original  colour. 

Oxide  of  Tin. — Colour,  white.  Here  the  range  is  more 
remarkable.  It  changes  first  to  a pale  green,  then  to  a 
decided  yellowish-green,  and  even  runs  as  far  down  the 
scale  as  orange  and  reddish-orange ; returns  on  cooling  to  a 
greenish-white. 

These  two  substances  have  not  been  included  in  the 
regular  list  of  solids,  as  they  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
conditions  of  the  original  experiment.  They  conform  suf 
ficicntly  to  it,  however,  to  call  attention  to  their  behaviour. 

Experiments  were  also  made  on  solutions  of  various  solids. 
As  a general  rule,  it  has  been  found  that  a substance  in 
solution  is  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  heat  than  when 
in  the  solid  state.  This,  indeed,  should  be  so,  as  the  action 
of  the  solvent  is  simply,  by  its  adhesion  for  the  solid,  to 
separate  it  into  very  small  particles,  and  to  give  them  much 
greater  freedom  of  motion.  Solids  in  solution  have  been 
found,  as  high  in  the  scale  as  the  violet,  which  conform  per- 
fectly to  the  law. 

These  experiments  wereconductedas  follows: — The  solution 
was  made  of  the  required  strength,  and  then  divided  between 
two  thin  glass  test-tubes  of  the  same  size  and  thickness. 
They  were  then  held,  side  by  side,  between  the  eye  and  the 
light,  and  carefully  compared  by  transmitted  light.  If  any 
difference  in  tint  was  observed,  the  solutions  were  poured 
together  and  again  thoroughly  mixed.  If  any  difference 
still  existed  on  again  dividing  them  between  the  two  test 
tubes,  one  of  the  tubes  was  rejected  as  differing  in  thickness 
or  colour  from  the  other,  and  replaced  by  another  until 
exactly  the  same  tint  was  obtained.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  these  precautions  were  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
results  obtained  should  not  be  equivocal.  One  of  the  solu- 
tions was  heated  in  a Bunsen  burner,  and  the  change  care- 
fully noted  by  comparison  from  time  to  time.  Of  course 
the  highest  temperature  was  limited  to  the  boiling  point  of 
the  solution  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  many 
cases,  however,  decided  changes  were  observed  long  before 
even  this  point  was  reached.  No  experiments  were  tried  on 
temperatures  obtained  by  boiling  under  high  pressures  in 
confined  glass  vessels,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  by  these  means  splendid  results  would  be  obtained. 
It  is  purposed,  if  time  allows,  to  pursue  the  investigation  in 
this  direction  at  some  future  day. 

Of  course,  in  all  cases  where  the  colour  did  not  entirely 
reappear  on  cooling,  the  experiment  was  rejected. 

The  solvent  used  was  water.  As  the  colour  of  a solid  in 
solution  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  it  will  be 
understood  that  in  all  cases  the  amount  of  solid  dissolved 
was  that  requisite  to  produce  the  tint  described. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  sensitive  substances 
noticed  : — 

Reds. — Rose  Aniline. — Solution  of  a strength  sufficient  to 
produce  a decided  red ; darkens  perceptibly  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a boiling  heat. 

Decoction  of  Logwood. — Solution  of  a deep  red;  darkens 
on  the  application  of  heat. 
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Chloride  of  Cobalt. — Colour  of  solution,  pinkish  red ; 
changes  to  a darker  pinkish  red. 

Sesqui-Sulphate  of  Iron. — Colour  of  solution,  light  red  ; 
changes  to  brownish-red. 

(To  be  continued .) 


REPORT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY.* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Wood- 
burytype  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury, 
who  exhibits  a series  of  pictures  printed  by  his  method. 
This  process  is  founded,  as  wa3  the  last,  on  the  property  of 
gelatine,  when  mixed  with  a bichromate,  to  become 
insoluble  under  the  action  of  light ; and  its  manipulation 
is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner: — A mixture  of 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  with  the  admixture  of 
a small  quantity  of  Indian  ink,  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  sheet,  and  when  dry  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
through  a negative.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  negative 
and  attached  to  a plate  of  glass  by  means  of  a coating  of 
india-rubber.  This  is  placed  in  warm  water  until  the 
solution  of  the  gelatine,  in  all  parts  where  the  light  has  not 
acted,  is  complete.  When  dry  the  gelatine  sheet  is  removed 
from  the  glass,  and  the  image  is  seen  upon  it  in  relief,  the 
shadows  being  the  thickest,  and  the  lights  the  most 
attenuated.  A printing  block  is  now  obtained  from  this 
gelatine  relief  by  placing  it  in  perfect  contact  with  a soft 
metal  plate.  The  two  plates  in  contact  are  then  placed  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  under  powerful  pressure,  and  the  details  of 
the  gelatine-relief  are  thus  impressed  into  the  metal.  It  is 
a remarkable  thing  that  the  gelatine  film  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  great  pressure,  and  may  be  again  used  to 
impress  other  metal  plates.  The  metal  plate  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  matrix  for  future  printing  operations  is,  when 
slightly  oiled,  placed  in  a small  printing  press,  some  ink 
composed  of  water-colour  ground  up  in  gelatine  is  poured 
on  its  centre,  a piece  of  paper  is  laid  on  this,  the  press 
closed,  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a minute,  the 
press  is  again  opened,  the  ink  will  be  found  to  have  set,  and 
the  print  ready  to  be  removed  from  the  press.  The  prints 
are  then  soaked  in  a solution  of  alum,  in  order  to  render 
the  gelatine  completely  insoluble,  and  are  then  dried  and 
mounted  as  ordinary  prints.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
principle  involved  in  this  process  is  that  the  coloured  ink 
which  is  poured  upon  the  matrix,  and  afterwards  forcibly 
squeezed  between  it  and  the  paper,  remains  in  large  quantity 
in  the  depressions  of  the  mould,  thus  constituting  the 
shadows  of  the  print,  while  the  high  lights,  being  in  strong 
relief  on  the  matrix,  remain  almost  free  from  any  of  the 
gelatinous  ink. 

The  specimens  exhibited  will  repay  a most  attentive  ex- 
amination, and  I have  little  doubt  but  that  this  process 
will  be  largely  used  in  future  photographic  operations. 

One  example  of  a new  engraving  process  (No.  3351)  is 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  In  this  process  an 
artificial  grain  is  introduced  into  the  relief  which  forms  an 
ink-holding  ground,  this  grain  being  transferred  to  metal 
by  the  same  means  as  before  mentioned  ; from  the  soft 
metal  used  to  obtain  the  grain  from  the  relief  an  electrotype 
impression  is  taken,  which,  being  steel-surfaced,  will  allow 
the  taking  off  of  a very  large  number  of  impressions  from 
one  plate.  The  subject  exhibited  as  being  printed  by  this 
new  process  appears  to  be  full  of  promise. 

The  next  subject  I refer  to  is  the  heliotype  process  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  the  results  of  which  are  exhibited  in 
a considerable  number  of  frames.  In  this  process,  while  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine  is  still  an  important 
feature,  a small  quantity  of  chrome  alum  is  added  to  the 
mixture,  in  order  to  give  the  gelatine  film  that  consistency 
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which,  in  this  process,  it  requires,  as  it  is  from  the  gelatine 
film  direct  that  the  prints  are  taken  in  heliotype. 

The  surface  of  a glass  plate  having  been  slightly  rubbed 
over  with  wax,  the  gelatine  mixture  is  poured  over  it  in 
such  quantity  as  to  form  a film  of  tolerable  thickness; 
when  dry,  the  wax  that  was  on  the  glass  plate  permits 
the  film  to  be  easily  detached,  and  it  is  then  exposed  to 
light  through  a photographic  negative.  Removed  from  the 
negative,  the  next  step  is  to  attach  it  to  the  support  on 
which  it  is  to  remain  while  prints  are  taken  from  it. 
This  support  consists  of  a metal  plate,  and  perfect  junction 
between  the  two  is  obtained  under  water.  The  plate 
bearing  the  film  is  then  soaked  in  water  to  remove  the 
superfluous  bichromate,  so  that  light  may  have  no  further 
effect  on  it,  and  the  film  supported  on  the  metal  plato  is 
then  ready  for  the  printing  press.  In  the  heliotype  process 
neither  the  scraping  pressure  of  a lithographic  press  nor 
the  rolling  pressure  of  a copper-plate  press  is  found  to 
answer ; and  simple  vertical  pressure,  such  as  is  obtained 
in  an  ordinary  Albion  printing  press,  is  the  means  Mr. 
Edwards  uses  for  the  production  of  his  print'1.  The  plate, 
on  which  a paper  is  laid,  is  inked  by  means  of  an  inking 
roller,  and  pressure  then  transfers  the  ink  to  the  paper. 
But  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  are  caused  by  the  use  of 
ink  of  one  thickness  only.  If  a stiff  ink  only  is  used  to 
produce  these  prints,  it  will  adhere  only  to  the  deepest 
shadows;  while  if  a thin  ink  is  used,  it  will  do  justice  to 
the  half  tones  and  lights  of  the  print,  but  the  darker 
shadows  will  be  weak  and  devoid  of  force.  Mr.  Edwards, 
then,  to  overcome  this,  uses  inks  of  various  thicknesses,  and 
having  first  used  a stiff  ink  for  the  shadows,  re-inks  the 
plate  with  a thinner  ink,  in  order  that  the  lights  and  half 
tones  may  be  properly  rendered.  As  these  inks  may  be 
of  varying  shades  of  colour,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
the  power  which  Mr.  Edwards  obtains  by  this  method  of 
inking  his  plate.  Many  excellent  specimens  of  this  process 
are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd,  and  a close 
examination  of  their  various  works  will  repay  anyone 
interested  in  the  different  processes  of  mechanical 
printing. 

In  the  above  descriptions  of  the  three  processes  with  which 
the  future  of  photography  appears  to  be  most  bound  up,  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  a plain  and 
simple  explanation  of  the  means  used  to  obtain  the  various 
results,  avoiding  to  the  utmost  theuseof  unnecessary  techni- 
calities, which  would  be  uniuteresting  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  enamel  process,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  the  Dallastype, 
by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Dallas,  are  both  represented  by  good  resells, 
but  in  neither  of  these  cases  has  the  process  been  so  widely 
applied  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  manipulation. 

Of  novelties  in  photographic  printing  in  the  foreign 
department  I only  notice  two — the  specimens  of  Macs,  of 
Belgium,  entitled  Phototype,  and  the  process  of  Captain 
Hannot,  of  the  same  country,  entitled  Heliogravure.  No 
description  has  been  published,  and  the  results  appear  to  be 
inferior  to  processes  of  an  analogous  nature  shown  by 
English  exhibitors,  and  which  I have  described  above. 

In  order  to  guide  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition  to  such 
photographs  as  will  most  worthily  repay  examination,  I 
will  briefly  call  attention  to  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
works  exhibited. 

Following  the  order  of  the  Catalogue,  I notice  first  some 
delicate  paintings  on  porcelain  by  Mr.  A Debenham ; 
while  Captain  Paget  and  Lieut.  Abney  show  some  interiors 
of  the  Chateau  de  Pan,  in  which  the  difficulties  of  photo- 
graphing such  subjects  have  been  well  got  over.  Mr.  Diston 
exhibits  some  good  combination  photographs,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  take  a high  position  in  this  special  line.  Mr. 
Strelitsky,  a Hungarian  exhibitor,  shows  a good  frame  of 
studies,  entitled  Chromo-photographs ; and  some  of  Mr. 
Disderi’s  coloured  photographs  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
J.  Borsass,  Gondy,  and  Egey,  and  J.  Schrcsker,  all  foreign 
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exhibitors,  show  good  work  ; and  Captain  Lyon’s  Indian 
photographs  are  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  J.  Hubbard  displays  three  art  studies,  entitled 
respectively  “ Preparing  for  Dinner,”  “ Pensive  Thoughts,’’ 
and  the  “The  Toilette.”  This  exhibitor  is  well  known  for 
excellent  work  in  this  special  line.  The  artistic  choice  of 
subject,  and  care  with  which  the  details  of  the  composition 
are  carried  out,  render  these  pictures  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl  exhibits  some 
noticeable  work  ; and  his  composition  picture  “ In  Memo- 
riam,”  and  his  large  landscape  of  Ledr  Valley,  are  among 
the  best  works  in  the  present  Exhibition.  Mr.  II.  Slingsby 
shows  some  remarkably  fine  large  portraits,  and  I call 
attention  to  No.  3538,  by  this  artist,  as  the  finest  photo- 
graphic portrait  in  this  department.  The  pictures  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  are  so  excellent  as  to  hardly 
require  any  eulogy  at  my  hands,  but  1 must  call  attention 
to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  breaking  and  broken  water 
is  depicted  in  many  of  their  pictures,  and  to  the  great 
value  the  study  of  such  subjects  ought  to  be  to  artists. 

Mr.  Rejlander  shows  humour  in  an  effective  photograph 
entitled  “ A Sweep  and  his  Wife;”  and  the  six  pictures 
by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  are  specimens  of  good  photo- 
graphic manipulation.  Mr.  R.  Faulkener  shows  some  frames 
of  instantaneous  portraits  of  children,  which  are  among  the 
prettiest  photographs  exhibited.  Mr.  W.  Brooks’s  photo- 
graphs are  of  good  quality  ; and  three  pictures  by  Mr.  B. 
Greene  are  remarkable  for  well-chosen  subject  and  good 
manipulation. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson’s  enamel  photographs  are  excellent, 
and  their  undoubted  durability  imparts  to  them  great, 
value. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  exhibit  three  very 
good  frames  of  portraits;  and  Messrs.  Ilennah  and  Kent’s 
three  portraits  arc  noticeable  for  good  work.  Mrs.  Camerou 
exhibits  nine  pictures,  and  the  artistic  handling  of  the 
subjects  she  has  selected  is  remarkable;  and  the  Hon. 
Roland  Leslie  Melville’s  art  studies  in  a somewhat  similar 
style  will  attract  universal  attention.  Mrs.  Cowper  shows 
some  excellent  reproductions  of  pictures;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
England’s  three  frames  of  views  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
1 taly,  are  the  perfection  of  landscape  photography. 

Herr  Loewy  and  Herr  Rabending,  both  Austrian  exhi- 
bitors, show  various  portrait  studies  of  great  excellence  ; 
and  F.  Lenckhart,  of  the  same  country,  has  some  good  pic- 
tures entitled  photographs  of  costumes. 

An  interesting  collection  of  photographs  has  been  sent 
from  the  Madras  School  of  Arts,  and  various  other  Indian 
photographs  are  exhibited  which  will  repay  examination. 

1 must  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  coloured  photographs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  which  are 
hung  in  the  passage  at  the  south  end  of  the  Exhibition 
building. 

In  conclusion,  while  I may  say  that  the  collection  of 
photographs  is  an  excellent  one,  I trust  in  future  years  that 
more  novelty  will  be  shown  in  the  various  works  sent  in  for 
exhibition,  and  the  public  be  thereby  led  to  feel  increased 
interest  in  the  display. 


ARTISTIC  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTING. 

BY  JOHN  t.  GIHON* 

Where  an  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
photograph  produced  from  an  ordinary  negative,  such  pro- 
cess ceases  to  be  purely  mechanical  in  its  nature,  and  the 
means  by  which  superior  eflects  can  be  obtained  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  us  with  the  closest  attention.  There  have 
been  very  many  able  men  who  have  worked  faithfully  and 
well  to  improve  our  methods  of  printing,  but  their  labours 
have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  invention  or  perfection  of 
formula;,  with  the  view  of  securing  economy  of  material  or 
ease  of  manipulation. 

* Philadelphia  Photographer. 


There  has  been  comparatively  little  said  of  the  artificial 
means  which  in  skilful  hands  have  already  produced  photo- 
graphs that  rank  high  in  pictorial  excellence.  It  is  a mis- 
taken idea  to  suppose  that  a print  is  entirely  finished,  as  far 
as  the  action  of  sunlight  is  concerned,  when  you  remove  it 
from  the  frame,  and  find  that  everything  has  worked  in 
admirable  chemical  order.  Before  you  immerse  it  in  water 
or  commence  your  toning  operations,  can  you  not  often  see 
how  that  picture  can  possibly  be  improved,  and  do  you  not 
sometimes  have  the  means  readily  at  your  disposal  ? Obtru 
sive  parts  can  be  subdued,  a flat  background  can  be  beauti- 
fully graduated,  and  imperfections  reproduced  from  tho 
negative  can  often  be  hidden  by  the  further  use  of  that 
wondrous  agent,  “ sunshine.”  Can  we  not  cover  over  a por- 
tion of  our  print  with  shields,  protecting  such  parts  from 
further  action  of  light ; and  can  we  not,  by  the  aid  of 
variously  shaped  boards,  make  such  exquisitely  graded 
shadows  as  would  defy  imitation  by  any  other  means  of 
production  ? 

Again,  are  we  notable  to  extend  our  sphere  of  action,  and, 
ceasing  to  accept  it  as  a law  that  one  negative  will  make 
but  one  description  of  picture,  can  we  not  use  several 
plates,  and  combining  the  utility  of  each,  can  we  not  pro- 
duce photographs  that  not  only  puzzle  the  uninitiated,  but 
cause  the  thinking  and  intelligent  workman  to  study  and  to 
admire  ? The  most  simple  and  easily  understood  form  of 
composition  printing  is  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
very  popular  and  pleasing  style  of  cut-out  photographs. 
This  is  generally  confined  to  the  cabinet  or  imperial  and  the 
carte-de-visite  size,  although  it  is  equally  available  for  any 
larger  work.  As  an  usual  thing,  the  entire  effect  can  be 
described  as  a portrait,  limited  to  the  head  and  shoulders 
only,  with  either  a very  light  or  a very  dark  background, 
the  combination  oval  in  form,  and  then  surrounded  with  a 
flat  tint,  contrasted  from  the  central  oval  by  its  difference 
of  shade.  These  pictures  are  so  thoroughly  different  in 
character  from  the  ordinary  vignette  that  ourselves  and  the 
public  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to,  that  the  latter 
accepted  them  as  a novelty,  and  it  is  now  my  own  experience 
that  they  have  almost  superseded  all  other  styles,  where  no 
more  of  tho  figure  is  displayed.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
class  of  handicraft,  careful  workmanship  is  necessary  for 
successful  results.  I have  been  shown  such  abominable 
attempts  at  the  production  of  this  really  simple  effect,  that 
I have  often  wondered  that  men  could  carry  on  a business 
of  which  they  proved  themselves  so  ignoraut,  and  still  more 
that  patrons  could  be  fouud  in  sufficient  number  to  give 
them  encouragement.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  faults 
is  that  the  ovals  are  so  frequently  badly  cut.  They  are  not 
only  misshapen,  but  are  generally  unsightly,  by  being 
marked  with  ragged,  uneven  edges. 

Again,  the  inside  and  outside  shields  rarely  seem  to  fit, 
and  we  have  either  or  both  a broken  line  of  light  or  shadow, 
interfering  with  whatever  harmony  of  shade  might 
otherwise  have  remained.  It  is  true  that  a skilful  workman, 
blessed  with  a quickly  perceptive  or  educated  eye,  can  fre- 
quently make  use  of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  the  size  of 
his  cut-outs,  and  can  surround  his  picture  with  a crescent  of 
light,  relieved  on  the  opposite  side  with  one  of  a dark  hue, 
that  will  often  produce  a pleasing  appearance.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  is,  that  the  light  edge  is  almost  invariably  too 
white,  and,  by  at  once  attracting  our  attention,  interferes 
with  the  picture  proper.  In  the  July  number  (1871)  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  our  firm  was  represented  by  an 
edition  of  the  cut-out  style.  Since  then  I have  received 
several  communications  from  different  portionsof  the  country, 
and  the  editor  has  shown  me  many  more  addressed  to 
himself,  soliciting  information  in  relation  to  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  ring  surrounding  the  head,  and  as  to  the  en- 
graved appearance  oi  the  outside  tint. 

The  first  is  easily  produced  by  having  the  inside  protector 
made  smaller  than  the  oval  of  the  outside  shield.  The 
second  result  is  obtained  by  using  a thin  negative  copied 
from  a lined  or  ruled  surface,  instead  of  covering  your  pic- 
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ture  with  a transparent  glass,  when  doing  your  second 
printing.  The  idea  of  the  striped  outside  border  suggested 
itself  to  me  from  the  desire  I had  to  procure  such  a margin 
that,  from  its  difference  in  character,  would  give  more  value 
to  the  gently  blending  shadows  of  the  face  itself. 

The  motive  influencing  me,  however,  I am  afraid  has 
not  in  all  cases  been  thoroughly  understood,  for  I have 
been  shown  a number  of  imitations  that,  although  they 
are  highly  creditable  for  having  called  into  operation  a 
deal  of  ingenuity,  still  succeed  only  in  proving  themselves 
to  be  caricatures  of  the  original  idea.  Those  desirous  of 
making  negatives  capable  of  printing  these  borders  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  ruling  a surface  sufficiently  well  to 
be  successful.  My  former  experience  teaches  me  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  it  with  ruler,  pen  and 
ink,  or  pencil.  I had  my  own  made  for  me,  with  the  aid 
of  a blank-book  manufacturer’s  ruling  machine.  A very 
good  substitute  is  a piece  of  striped  muslin  or  linen,  such 
as  is  used  for  shirtings.  This  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  presents  a good  surface  from  which  to  copy.  I most 
seriously  object  to  the  use  of  conspicuous  or  outlandish 
patterns.  They  commend  themselves  to  attention  at  all 
merely  by  their  novelty,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  at  once 
discarded  by  any  one  professing  the  slightest  degree  of  good 
taste.  1 had  purposed  speaking  at  some  length  of  composi- 
tion printing,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  large  groups, 
but  fear  that  already  my  prosiness  has  induced  me  to  occupy 
too  much  of  the  space  that  is  needed  for  what  may  be  more 
valuable  matter. 

Some  years  ago  I was  the  proprietor  of  a gallery  admirably 
located,  and  unexceptionally  complete  in  everything  except 
one  particular.  The  operating  room  was  so  placed  that  its 
enlargement  was  out  of  the  question,  and  its  dimensions 
were  such  that  it  was  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to  obtain 
sufficient  distance  to  photograph  an  ordinary  standing 
figure.  My  customers  were  of  a most  desirable  class,  and, 
of  course,  not  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  room, 
they  often  required  me  to  produce  pictures  that  taxed  my 
powers  to  the  utmost.  Large  groups  were  particularly  to 
be  dreaded.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  “ necessity  became 
the  mother  of  invention.”  I was  absolutely  forced"  into  the 
composition  method  of  making  pictures  containing  several 
persons.  I finally  became  convinced  of  its  real  advantages, 
and  now  deem  it  the  only  proper  manner  by  which  you  can 
produce  an  artistically  arranged  group.  My  present  gallery 
admits  of  the  simultaneous  sitting  of  a large  number  of 
people,  and  the  distance  that  can  be  obtained  is  equal  to 
almost  any  demand  made  upon  it ; but  were  I called  upon 
to  execute  a picture  of  a group,  naturally  posed,  I should 
most  certainly  prefer  to  split  the  company  into  very  small 
parties,  and  by  after  combinations  trust  to  the  formation  of 
a photograph  the  limit  of  which  no  lens  ever  yet  invented 
is  capable  of  covering. 

Our  Canadian  friends  have  already  paid  much  considera- 
tion to  groupings  of  this  character,  and  have  been  highly 
successful  in  their  undertakings.  I should  like  to  find  more 
of  our  number  working  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  bo 
most  happy  at  some  future  time  to  communicate  whatever 
items  tending  to  facilitate  the  labour  that  my  own  experi- 
ence has  furnished  me  with, 


THE  USE  OF  ALBUMEN  AS  A SUBSTRATUM. 

B7  C.  WAGER  HULL.* 

It  is  now  quite  the  habit  of  photographers — indeed,  has 
long  been  the  general  rule  of  our  craft — to  use  albumen 
upon  the  photographic  plate,  generally  to  render  fit  for 
uso  the  too  often  imperfect  glass  used  for  negative  work  ; 
an  easy  way  to  make  dirty  glass  clean. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  used  it,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  how  the  solution  of  egg  is  generally  prepared,  and 
how  it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  plate. 

* Photographic  JVorld. 


To  one  ounce  of  albumen,  or,  near  enough,  the  white  of 
one  egg,  add  about  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  five 
to  ten  drops  ammonia  cone.,  shake  thoroughly,  and  filter. 
After  the  plate  has  been  passed  through  acidified  water, 
well  rubbed  with  clean  rag,  and  washed  under  a faucet  of 
running  water,  apply,  while  still  wet,  the  albumen,  by 
flowing  as  you  would  the  collodion ; avoid  bubbles  ; dry 
spontaneously  in  a room  free  from  dust.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  have  written  directions  as  to  preparation,  but 
rather  to  write  of  effects,  good  as  well  as  bad  ; however,  it 
may  be  new  to  some,  so  let  it  pass.  As  a substratum,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  affording  an  easy  and  effectual  means 
of  preparing  plates  for  the  reception  of  the  collodion  film, 
and  of  holding  the  same  firmly  in  its  place  under  almost 
all  conditions ; these  are  its  principal  advantages,  probably 
all. 

It  has  tho  very  considerable  drawback  of  interfering  with 
the  batb,  making  it  necessary  to  boil,  filter,  or  sun  it  more 
often  than  before,  as  the  practice  of  the  operator  may  be. 

Its  action  upon  wet  and  dry  plates,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  tho  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  special  atten- 
tion ; more  particularly  to  its  action  upon  the  last  named 
dry  plates. 

Some  years  since  I spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  American  Institute  upon  this  point, 
asserting  that  its  use  for  such  very  materially  increased  the  time 
required  for  exposure — nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubling  the 
same — which  was  disputed  by  all  present  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Rutherfurd,.  I was 
so  convinced  at  that  time  of  the  truth  of  my  position,  that 
I discontinued  its  use  as  a coating  fer  plates,  only  using  it 
as  an  edging,  in  which  way  I have  continued  to  use  it  ever 
since  with  the  following  exceptions. 

Wishing  lately  to  prepare  a few  tannin  plates  to  be  used 
early  the  next  morning,  and  not  knowing  of  my  wants  until 
late  in  the  evening — more  than  all,  being  lazily  inclined — 
I coated  and  prepared  upon  my  usual  formula  some  half 
dozen,  using  plates  that  had  been  albumenized  for  use  by 
the  wet  process.  The  next  day  I started  to  make  the  views 
that  I desired,  taking  the  half  dozen  plates  along.  I ex- 
posed three,  giving  the  time  usually  given,  some  sixty  to 
ninety  seconds,  and  returned  home  to  develop,  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  found  upon 
my  plate9 ; they  were  woak  and  under-exposed,  like  a 
miserable  ambrotype. 

I decided  at  once  that  my  trouble  was  due  to  the  sub- 
stratum of  albumen,  so  I put  off  again  with  the  remaining 
three  plates,  which  I exposed  respectively  one,  two,  and 
three  minutes  ; the  only  really  good  one  was  the  three- 
minute  picture. 

Determined  to  test  it  more  positively,  I the  following 
evening  prepared  six  plates  as  follows : — Two  with  the 
albumen  coating,  four  withedging  of  albumen;  through  the 
centre  of  two  of  these  four  I wrote  with  the  point  of  a stick 
my  name  in  large  bold  letters.  When  these  plates  were 
exposed  the  following  day,  all  at  the  same  time  and  upon 
the  same  view,  my  conclusions  were  fully  proven  ; those 
with  the  albumen  coating  taking  quite  double  the  time  of 
those  edged  with  the  same,  and  those  with  the  word  Charles 
written  on  the  face  were  good,  well  worked,  and  sufficiently 
intense  in  all  parts  not  covered  by  the  letters  of  my  name ; 
here  the  image  was  weak,  not  nearly  worked  out,  and  poor 
to  the  last  degree.  I am,  therefore,  fully  convinced  that 
albumen  is  a poor  thing  to  put  on  tannin  dry  plates.  All 
this  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  ; possibly  it  is  ; however,  I 
send  it  to  you  for  the  reason  that  I never  remember  having 
seen  it  in  print. 

If  these  facts  strike  any  reader  as  curious,  will  not 
another  and  quite  opposite  one — its  action  upon  wet  plates — 
appear  as  very  strange  ? 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  same  experiments  with 
wet  plates  proves  these  facta ; first,  increase  of  time  for  ex- 
posure, probably  one-half  more  second,  a decided  increas 
of  intensity ; wherever  the  letters  of  my  name  appeared  upon 
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the  wet  plate,  there  it  was  more  bold  and  stronger,  the 
opposite  of  its  action  upon  dry  plates.  Of  this  simple 
matter  I have  made  quite  a long  story  ; my  only  excuse  is, 
that  the  use  of  albumen  for  dry  plate  work  has  become  so 
general,  and  my  facts  so  opposed  to  common  belief,  that  I 
think  a statement  somewhat  detailed  is  required. 


^orrcsyonDfua. 

OPERATORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  lias  been  with  much  interest  that  I have 
read  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  your  many  worthy 
correspondents  on  tho  subject  of  photographers’  assistants,  and 
1 do  not  wish  the  matter  to  drop  without  saying  something 
myself. 

1 am  one  of  tho  much  ill-used  race  myself,  and  a constant 
reader  of  your  invaluable  journal,  otherwise  I would  not  tres- 
pass on  your  space.  Your  correspondent  “ A First-class  Ope- 
rator,” in  last  week’s  number,  remarks  that  if  a plate  cleaner’s 
wages  be  given,  much  above  a plate  cleaner  cannot  be  expected. 
In  my  experience  I have  found  that  plate  cleaners  are  much 
better  paid  than  many  clever  assistants,  who  receivo  the  liberal 
stipend  weekly  of  25s.  or  30s.  (a  large  amount  to  keep  a family 
on,  should  tho  assistant  be  a married  man).  Much  has  been 
said  of  late  on  the  matter,  but  I regrvt  that  something  is  not 
really  done  to  insure  a fair  salary  to  the  often  over-worked 
assistant,  and  acompotentman  to  thoemployer.  In  tho  absence 
of  a college  or  school,  suggested  some  time  since  in  your  pages 
by  a correspondent,  for  the  training  of  tho  rising  aspirants  to 
our  profession,  I should  suggest  that  a society  bo  formed  on  the 
same  principles  as  those  bolonging  to  trades,  to  bo  supported 
by  entrance  fees  and  weekly  payments.  Each  candidate,  before 
being  enrolled  as  member,  should  seud  in  at  least  odo  dozen 
photographs  of  various  sizes,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  gentle- 
men elected  as  judges. 

This,  I think,  would  save  some  anxiety  to  the  employer,  as 
he  would  have  only  to  apply  to  the  secretary  for  the  names  of 
the  unemployed  on  the  books.  It  would  also  insuro  a moans 
of  getting  men  capable  of  a certain  class  of  work.  There 
should  be  a fixed  salary  for  tho  members  of  this  society,  under 
which  they  should  not  work ; so  that  employers  would  know 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  when  applying  for  an  assistant. 
The  members  would  also  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  a 
certain  sum  per  week  when  out  of  employment  or  sick. 

I am  afraid  I have  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  space,  but  as 
this  is  a subject  of  so  much  importance  to  our  profession,  1 feel  l 
have  not  said  too  much  in  the  matter ; but  should  anything 
that  I have  said  be  the  means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
my  brother  assistants,  I would  ever  feel  that  1 had  at  least  a 
voico  in  tho  cause.— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

' Fair'  Play. 

ENAMELLED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  method  of  enamelling  cameo  photo- 
graphs, suggested  by  M.  Haarstick,  and  detailed  in  the  News 
of  last  week,  I may  mention  that  a very  successful  method  of 
varnishing  is  simply  to  free  the  mounted  and  finished  photo- 
graph from  dust,  and  then  to  flow  it  with  methylated  spirit. 
Allow  the  picture  to  drain,  and  then  apply  a tolerably  thick 
normal  collodion  exactly  in  the  same  raanucr  as  when  coating 
a plate.  The  result  is  a pleasant  transparent  film  of  varnish, 
which,  although  by  no  means  so  polished  as  when  the  collodion 
is  applied  to  a glass  surface,  is,  nevertheless,  more  suitable  in 
some  instances.  If  the  collodion  is  poured  on  without  a pre- 
liminary application  of  alcohol,  the  latter  will  not  llow  so 
evenly,  and  air  bubbles  are  apt  to  be  formed. — I am,  &c., 

H.  Baden  Pritchard. 


PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — In  the  Photographic  News  for  August  4th,  p.  367,  a 
mode  of  sensitizing  albumenised  paper  is  given,  which  requires 
neither  washing  nor  fuming  for  rendering  the  paper  perman- 
ent. Will  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  News,  kindly 
suggest  the  best  form  of  bath  for  toning  this  paper?  The 
chloride  of  gold  and  calcium  produces  only  a leathery  tone ; 
but  if  tho  paper,  between  printing  and  toning,  is  submitted  to 
a bath  of  water  containing  a few  drops  of  ammonia,  the  tone  is 
improved,  but  still  it  is  not  satisfactory. 


The  formula  for  sensitizing  to  which  I allude  is— 

Nitrate  silver  l ounce 

Citric  acid  1 „ 

Alcohol  1 „ 

Water  12  ounces 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  N.  P.  A. 

[We  printed  the  communication  of  Herr  Kleffel  to  the  Berlin 
Society  just  as  wo  found  it,  and  cannot  say  whether  tho  author 
found  any  special  treatment  prior  to  toning  necessary.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  rinsing  in  a weak  solution  ot  an  alkali 
will  have  a beneficial  effect  in  toning  on  paper  containing 
citrate  of  silver.  It  is  also  probalde  that  paper  so  prepared  will 
be  more  sensitive  and  give  richer  prints  if  fumed  before  print- 
ing, a plan  universally  adopted  in  the  United  States. — Ed.] 


CARTES  AT  ONE  SHILLING  AND  SIXPENCE 
PER  DOZEN. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  not  a little  amused  as  well  as  surprised  at 
Mr.  Griffith's  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  cartes  I must 
have  taken  in  a quarter  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  to  clear  a profit 
of  £30. 

I must  confess  that  I did  not  do  quite  20,000  in  the  quarter 
referred  to,  therefore,  either  Mr.  Griffiths  must  have  made  a 
wrong  calculation,  or  I must  have  made  a false  statement  in 
my  former  letter.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  value  of  20,000  cartes 
at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  also  what  would  have  been  the  total 
cost  of  the  same  had  I done  them  in  a quarter. 

The  value  of  20,000  cartes  at  l£d.  each  will  be  £125:  against 
which  must  bo  set — 

Paper  (cutting  48  from  the  sheet),  171  quires  at 

70s.  per  ream £3  1 3 

Silver  (say  3d.  to  each  sheet  of  paper)  5 4 3 

Gold  „ lid.  „ ,,  ...  ...  2 12  H 

Hypo  ,,  OJd.  „ „ 0 17  4 \ 

Mounts,  20,000 6 0 0 

Negatives,  say  2,000  at  Id.  each  8 6 0 

Assistant’s  wages,  13  weeks  at  21s 13  13  0 


Total  39  11  0 


Nett  Profit  85  6 0 
From  the  above  I think  it  will  readily  bo  seen  that  tho  num- 
ber required  to  clear  £30  would  bo  about  7,000,  and  not  20,000  ; 
therefore  it  will  not  require  any  novel  secret  process  to  clear  the 
amount  I stated. 

I have  not  reckoned  waste  prints,  as  that  loss  will  be  moro 
than  covered  by  the  silver  recovered  from  the  washing  waters. 
—I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  The  Man  who  did  Cartes 
at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  Dozen. 


kHflccfimtgs  of  Socktiw. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  tho 
Free  Public  Library  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  Hender- 
son in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
which  were  passed. 

A small  embossing  press  for  cameos,  sent  by  Mr.  Phipps,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Two  views  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Rhyl,  and  two  12  by  10  views 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hogg,  of  Kendal,  were  shown  by  the  Secretary. 

A number  of  15  by  10  landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  by  Messrs, 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  were  placed  rouud  the  room,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Tho  presentation  print  for  1871  was 
afterwards  chosen  from  among  them,  to  be  either  the  landscape 
“ Southborough  Quarries,”  or  the  sea  view  “Outward  Bound.” 

Two  stereo  prints  were  handed  round,  showing  the  curious 
“snow  scene  ” effect  produced  by  printing  on  the  wrong  side  of 
Durand’s  alburaenized  paper. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  and  the  Secretary  exhibited  a number  of 
views  taken  on  excursions  of  the  Naturalists’  Field  Club,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  going  with  that  Club  to  Dunham 
Park  on  Saturday  next,  where  they  hoped  they  would  be  joined 
by  other  members. 

Mr.  Watling  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  printing  under 
light  yellow  glass,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a good 
print  from  a negative  that  was  almost  too  thin  to  be  of  any  use. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that,  in  printing  with  carbon  lately,  ho 
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found  some  portions  of  the  tissue  unsensitized  and  coming  off 
on  the  transfer  in  clear  patches  of  gelatine. 

It  was  thought  that  some  fault  had  occurred  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pigment  coating. 

Mr.  Wailing  showed  some  prints  printed  undor  a “ glass 
border  mount,”  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  which  gave 
a very  pretty  effect  to  a carte  picture.  The  “ glass  ” is  black, 
burnt  in,  with  a thin,  clear  oval,  and  outside  ornamental  border 
lines.  A vignette  is  printed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  print 
is  then  placed  under  the  mask  and  printed,  the  result  being 
black  lines  on  a white  ground. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  that,  instead  of  the  centre  of  the 
glass  being  black  it  might  be  vignetted,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  printing  twice. 

Some  discussion  followed  about  the  preparation  of  the  collo- 
dio-bromide  emulsion. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  stated  that  he  found  Mr.  Green’s  suggestion, 
of  dissolving  the  silver  and  then  adding  alcohol,  very  con- 
venient ; it  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  pounding  the  silver. 
He  (Mr.  Mawdsley)  also  stated  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
a fresh  pyro  developer  to  each  plate,  as  he  had  in  some  cases 
(especially  when  he  expected  over  exposure)  used  to  the  first 
plato  two  drachms  of  a three-grain  pyro  solution,  adding 
ammonia,  and  then,  with  the  same  solution,  adding  fresh 
ammonia,  developed  six  stereo  plates — the  result  being  fine, 
clear  negatives  without  any  trace  of  fog.  Ho  bromide  had  been 
used,  though  from  time  to  time  nearly  half-a-drachm  of  the 
ammonia  solution  had  been  added  to  the  first  pyro  developer. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  had  been  lately  using  a new 
bath  for  wot  collodion,  and  got  much  better  results  with  a 
developer  two  years  old  than  with  a fresh  made  one. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Mk  in  Stuiria. 

An  Unfair  Use  of  a Photograph  — A correspondent  of 
the  Times  some  days  ago  wrote  to  complain  that  his  wife 
having  presented  him  with  a baby,  he  began  to  be  pestered 
with  circulars.  He  adds  : — “ But  what  1 objected  to  especially 
was  an  enclosure,  at  the  same  time,  of  a photograph,  said  to  be 
executed  by  a ‘ poor  cripple,’  of  the  births  in  the  Times , and 
containing,  of  course,  my  announcement.”  A few  days  after- 
wards the  photographer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  thus  uncere- 
moniously styled  a “ poor  cripple  ” to  excite  pity,  writes  to  the 
Times,  and  sends  the  following  explanation  and  protest “ I 
am  a photographer,  having  a large  connection  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  some  time  since  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  (whom  I looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
friend)  came  to  me  and  requested,  as  a particular  favour,  that 
I would  make  the  photograph  he  required.  I did  this  for  him 
at  the  height  of  the  busy  season,  and  at  great  inconvenience  to 
myself,  at  exactly  cost  price.  I now  find  that,  as  I have  the 
misfortune  to  bo  lame,  he  has  issued  his  begging  letter  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  money  for  his  cause  by  exciting  sympathy 
through  my  infirmity.  Unfortunately,  I never  saw  the  letter 
* Nemo  ’ received,  the  letter  shown  to  me  not  being  the  one 
issued  with  the  photographs.  I never  participated  in  any  pro- 
fits gained  by  the  rev.  gentleman,  merely  receiving  a lair  price 
for  my  work ; and  write  this  to  say  that  any  subsequent  photo 
graphs  that  may  appear,  the  ‘ poor  cripple  ’ will  have  nothing 
to  do  with.” 


U (jkrm'gottfrnik 

L.  L.  Evans. — The  stereographs  are  pretty  good;  but  each  nega- 
tive would  have  been  better  for  a little  longer  exposure.  When  a 
piece  of  foliage  comes  in  at  the  corner  of  the  sky,  as  in  No.  4, 
without  any  tree  to  account  for  it,  it  is  better  to  stop  it  out  of  the 
negative. 

T.  11.  Hutton. — We  shall  have  some  remarks  on  the  subject  in 
our  next. 

A.  Marchant. — The  letter  has  been  posted. 

An  Ignoramus. — We  have  given  repeated  articles  in  our  pages  on 
the  production  of  collodion  prints  for  transfer,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  the  same.  If  you  have  read  and  tried  any  of  these  processes, 
and  found  difficulties,  wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  aiding  you.  If 
not,  you  had  bet  ter  read  the  instructions,  and  then  let  us  know  of  any 
difficulties  you  find.  A collodion  transparency  for  transfer  wifi 
require  about  the  same  exposure  as  that  employed  in  producing  a 
large  negative,  but  it  will  require  much  less  development.  After 
toning,  the  transfer  is  most  easily  made  to  prepared  paper  whilst 
the  print  is  wet. 


T.  E.  W. — It  is  somewhat  difficult,  without  careful  examination,  to 
say  what  you  may  or  may  not  use  in  photo -lithography  without 
infringing  a patent.  There  have  been  several  patents  taken  for 
such  processes,  several  of  which  have  been  suffered  to  lapse.  To 
decide  whether  a process  may  or  may  not  be  used  requires  a care- 
ful statement  of  the  process  in  detail,  and  then  a careful  examina- 
tion of  its  resemblance  to  other  processes  which  may  have  been 
patented  ; also  a search  to  ascertain  whether  the  patents  of 
patented  processes  have  been  maintained.  Your  reference  to  the 
process  regarding  which  you  enquire  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
precise,  as  your  letter  is  without  date,  and  you  refer  in  general 
terms  to  something  which  appeared  the  week  before  last.  It  is 
always  desirable,  in  references  to  something  appearing  in  back 
numbers,  to  refer  to  the  specific  article  and  the  page  on  which  it 
appears.  2.  The  method  of  photo-collography  which  has  been 
described  in  our  pages  as  that  of  Herr  Albert  can  be  worked 
without  a license.  3.  The  reason  for  the  cotton  dissolving  was 
the  addition  of  too  much  water,  the  acids  being  probably  of  a lower 
strength  than  that  indicated.  IV lien  a high  temperature  is  em- 
ployed, tli 3 slightest  trace  too  much  water,  or  the  cotton  being 
slightly  damp,  or  too  much  of  it  being  immersed,  will  cause  it  to 
dissolve  entirely.  Use  less  water,  and  take  care  not  to  immerso 
too  much  cotton  at  once.  4.  Old  pyrogallic  acid  is  less  active  as 
a developer  than  fresh.  If  very  old,  and  the  solution  very  brown, 
it  is  useless. 

A.  Barrett. — The  print  you  enclose  is  not  a bad  one,  but  it  might 
with  advantage  bo  purer  and  brighter  in  colour.  Its  lack  in  this 
respect  may  proceed  from  a variety  of  causes.  Possibly  the  paper 
had  been  kept  a little  too  long  before  printing ; possibly  the  hypo 
was  a little  old  or  acid  ; possibly  it  was  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
after  removing  from  the  hypo  without  changing  the  washing  water. 

S.  Hoggard. — AVe  do  not  usually  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
business  arrangements  of  our  office ; but  on  making  enquiry,  we 
find  that  a partition  and  a sum  for  carriage  is  due  from  you,  on 
receipt  of  which  the  half  note  will  be  forwarded. 

A Young  Photo. — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  your  unfair  treatment, 
but  its  publication  might  subject  us  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
libel. 

F.  S. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  securing  perfect  fixation  in  all 
methods  of  silver  printing  upon  ivory,  as  any  trace  of  free  nitrate 
of  silver  so  readily  combines  with  the  ivory  and  forms  an  insoluble 
compound.  We  have  succeeded  by  adopting  the  following  precau- 
tions : the  collodion  employed  was  of  good  body,  and  not  toe 
powdery ; very  little  more  nitrate  of  silver  was  employed  than  was 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  chloride ; and  sufficient  citric  acid  was 
added  to  combine  with  any  excess  of  silver.  By  this  means  vigour 
was  obtained  without  excess  of  free  nitrate.  It  is  the  excess  of  free 
nitrate  in  solution,  which  readily  permeates  the  ivory,  which  is 
dangerous.  We  then  fixed  by  long  immersion  in  very  strong  fresh 
hyposulphite  solution.  By  adopting  this  course,  we  have  obtained 
pictures  on  ivory  which  did  not  change  in  the  light,  although  some 
less  carefully  manipulated  did  so.  When  difficulty  in  getting 
permanent  results  is  found,  it  is  a good  plan  to  produce  the  collodio- 
chloride  print  on  glass  or  paper,  and  transfer  it  to  ivory.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  effect,  and  it  avoids  the  contact  between  ivory  and 
the  silver  salts  and  fixing  salts  altogether. 

Anxious  to  Pi.ease. — Copying  oil  paintings  successfully*  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  one  who  has  had  no  experience.  Use  the  same 
chemicals  as  for  portraiture  ; place  the  painting  in  a good  stroDg 
light,  taking  care  to  have  it  quite  parallel  with  the  camera,  and  to 
see  that  no  false  reflections  from  its  surface  enter  the  camera.  If 
the  painting  be  old,  dark,  and  dull,  just  before  exposure  sponge  the 
surface  with  water,  which  will  aid  in  making  the  detail  more 
apparent.  Then  give  full  exposure,  and  use  an  iron  developer 
containing  a full  dose  of  acetic  acid.  You  must  expect,  however, 
to  buy  your  experience  by  a few  failures  before  you  obtain  per- 
fect success. 

Articles  by  W.  T.  Bovcy,  A.  Brothers,  and  others,  and  somo 
Reviews,  remain  over  for  lack  of  space. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED, 

Mb.  Wili.iam  Bakeb,  Stockton-on-Tees, 

Photograph,  Panoramic  View  of  thm  wort  h-oh -Tees, 

Two  Photographs  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Hanworth. 

Mr.  Allen,  Crawley, 

Photograph  of  Mark  Lemon’s  Tomb. 

Mn.  It.  T.  Williams,  Monmouth. 

Four  Photographs  of  King  Arthur’s  Cave. 

Mr.  A.  Doherty,  Manchester, 

Photograph  entitled  “ La  Petite  Ricusc.” 

Mr.  Seed,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Interior  of  Cheddar  Cave,  from  Sepia  Drawing 
Mr.  Beeves,  I.ewes, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  E.  II.  Egles. 

Mr.  J.  Foster,  Coldstream, 

Three  Photographs  of  Lady  Ada  Home. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Law  and  Sox,  Northampton, 

Photograph  of  ltev.  J.  Page. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Co.,  Bedford, 

Photograph  of  Pope  Piu>  IX. 
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POISONING  BY  CYANIDE. 

“ llow  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill 
deeds  done !”  We  find  in  the  morning  papers  the  record 
of  another  suicide  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  A young 
lady,  Caroline  Eliza  Palmer  Gee,  daughter  of  a photo- 
grapher, and  an  actress  by  profession,  in  a hasty  burst  of 
temper  through  a trivial  domestic  quarrel,  rushes  to  the 
dark  room  of  her  father,  where  she  knew  cyanide  would 
be  found,  and  in  a moment  swallowed  the  fatal  dose. 
Deceased,  as  the  brief  newspaper  narrative  runs,  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  island  for  an  engagement  in  England, 
had  some  words  with  her  father,  a photographer,  respect- 
ing the  cording  oi  her  boxes.  She  rushed  from  the  room 
where  the  family  were  sitting,  and,  saying  she  was  choking, 
went  to  the  dark  room  where  the  chemicals  were  kept, 
poured  some  drinking  water  into  a jug  containing  twenty 
grains  of  potassium,  drank  off  the  mixture,  and  died  in 
two  hours.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  recorded  a case 
very  similar  which  occurred  at  Dover : there  also  a young 
lady,  in  a fit  of  momentary  excitement,  put  an  end  to  her 
existence  by  means  of  cyanide,  living  to  repent  her  rash- 
ness when  it  was  too  late,  her  fate  being  even  then  fast 
closing  on  her.  In  each  of  these  cases — and  in  how  many 
more  we  need  not  now  speculate — the  youug  lives  would 
have  been  spared  if  the  deadly  cyanide  had  not  been 
readily  accessible,  and  available  for  the  hasty  resolve  before 
reflection  gave  pause  to  the  rash  hand.  The  law  has 
limited  the  right  to  sell  poisons  to  persons  whose  educa- 
tion has,  or  should  have,  made  them  familiar  with  the 
dangerous  qualities  of  the  articles  they  vend ; it  has  hedged 
round  their  sale  with  conditions  and  precautions  which  are 
intended  to  interpose  barriers  against  their  hasty  or 
careless  use.  Against  the  resolve  of  the  deliberate  suicide 
no  precautions  could  be  rendered  absolutely  preventive. 
But  no  hasty  burst  of  excitement  would  be  likely  to  survive 
the  conditions  generally  necessary  in  the  purchase  of 
poison.  But  of  what  avail  are  all  precautions  as  to  the 
sale  of  such  deadly  agents  as  dyanide,  if  they  are  kept 
familiar  and  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s household?  In  every  case  where  the  poison  is 
kept  carelessly  standing  about  within  reach,  the  photo- 
grapher doubtless  feels  a strong  conviction  that  there  is 
no  risk  in  his  establishment ; and  so,  doubtless,  has  thought 
each  one  into  whose  household  the  fatal  issue  has  brought 
desolation.  We  do  not  care  to  weary  our  readers  by 
sermonizing ; but  we  must  again  urge  ou  all  concerned, 
who  persist  in  using  the  dangerous  salt,  to  render  its  use 
for  other  purposes  than  fixing  negatives  as  inaccessible  as 
it  possibly  can  be  made. 


SURFACE  FOR  RETOUCHING  WITH  PENCIL. 
The  use  of  lead  pencil  for  retouching  negatives  undoubt 


edly  possesses  many  advantages  not  possessed  by  other 
methods  in  which  a wet  pigment  is  employed.  With  the 
latter  a considerable  amount  of  skill  is  necessary  not  to 
apply  it  too  thick  aud  opaque,  and  ouly  a practised  hand 
can  apply  it  with  an  even  stroke,  the  tendency  with  the 
unskilled  being  to  make  the  finish  of  each  stroke  a little 
thicker  than  the  commencement.  Clumsy,  or  even  slightly 
unskilful,  retouching  with  pigment  readily  obliterates  the 
drawing  of  the  image,  and  spoils  the  portrait  both  as  a 
likeness  and  work  of  art.  “With  the  lead  pencil  there  is 
much  less  risk.  The  lines  applied  are  never  very  opaque, 
they  are  easily  applied  of  even  thickness,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  obliterate  or  alter  the  detail  of  the  negative  is  much 
less  present  than  where  a pigment  is  employed.  In  all  but 
very  highly  skilled  and  j udicious  hauds,  therefore,  we  re- 
commend that  retouching  on  a negative  should  be  effected 
with  a lead  pencil  only. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  using  the  pencil  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  ordiuary  lead  pencil  does  not  readily 
bite  on  a glossy  varnished  surface.  Various  methods  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  have,  of  course,  beeu  devised,  and 
some  of  them  very  efficient.  But  there  is  a very  simple 
one  which  seems  to  have  escaped  general  attention. 
On  another  page  will  be  found  a letter  from  Mr.  G Piercy, 
Jun.,  in  which  lie  points  out  how  he  secures  a suitable  sur- 
face by  friction.  The.  method  of  employing  a thick  varnish, 
and  afterwards  abrading  its  surface  with  a little  fine 
pumice  powder  or  cuttle  fish  bone,  has  been  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  Germany ; but  the  simple  method  of  giving  a 
tooth  to  the  surface  mentioned  by  Mr.  Piercy  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  been  employed.  It  is  based  upon  a 
quality  in  certain  varnishes  which  is  well  known  to 
painters.  The  surface  of  mastic  varnish,  for  instance,  is 
readily  abraded  by  persevering  friction  with  the  finger, 
aud  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  of  the  varnish  may 
be  removed  from  a picture  by  such  friction  without  injur- 
ing the  painting,  and  such  a plan  is  commonly  employed 
to  remove  dirty  or  discoloured  varnish.  It  is  such  a 
method  which  Mr.  Piercy  indicates.  A steady  application 
of  the  soft  finger  end,  kept  dry  aud  clean—  the  middle  finger 
is  best — quickly  removes  the  glassy  surface,  and  leaves  a 
texture  upon  which  pencil  will  bite  as  perfectly  as  ou 
drawing-paper.  If  desirable,  a second  varnish  might  be 
applied  after  retouching  ; but  in  such  case  the  second  var- 
nish should  not  be  made  with  the  same  solvent  as  the  first, 
or,  the  whole  of  the  first  varnish  being  partially  dissolved, 
the  retouching  might  be  injured. 


OBITUARY.— WILLIAM  BLAIR,  OF  PERTH. 

We  have  to  record  with  very  deep  regret  the  death  by 
drowning  of  Mr.  William  Blair,  of  Perth,  a gentleman 
whose  name  for  many  years  past  has  been  most  honorably 
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associated  with  photography,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  progress  of  permanent  printing  processes. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  carbon  printing  processes  Mr. 
Blair  was  one  of  the  ablest  workers  in  their  development, 
and  was,  upwards  of  a dozen  years  ago,  one  of  two  or 
three  independant  discoverers  of  the  principle  of  printing 
from  the  back  upon  which  half- tone  in  carbon  printing  is 
based.  From  time  to  time  he  published  ingenious  methods 
of  meeting  difficulties  in  carbon  printing,  and  steadily 
aided  the  progress  towards  excellence  and  practical  con- 
ditions at  a time  when  the  labourers  in  that  department 
of  the  art  were  few,  and  even  the  hope  of  success  amongst 
photographers  generally  very  feeble.  Of  late  years  our 
readers  have  been  familiar  with  his  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  our  pages,  in  which  various  subjects  have  been 
very  ingeniously  treated,  those  connected  with  carbon 
printing  being  his  favourite  themes.  About  two  years 
ago  he  published  a little  work  on  carbon  printing,  in 
which  several  new  and  ingenious  processes  were  detailed, 
admirably  illustrating  his  practical  familiarity  with  every 
phase  of  carbon  printing.  A few  months  ago,  as  our 
readers  know,  he  published  in  our  pages  the  details  of  a 
new  dry  process,  of  which  alkaline  conditions  formed  an 
important  feature,  and  which  gave  great  promise  of  com- 
bining in  an  unusual  degree  high  sensitiveness  and  excel- 
lence of  result. 

As  an  experimentalist,  Mr.  Blair  was  distinguished  by 
rare  ingenuity,  care,  and  perseverance,  added  to  a large 
inventive  faculty,  and  with  these  were  combined  the  high- 
est trustworthiness  in  accurately  and  lucidly  stating  his 
results.  He  had  a clear,  calm,  and  well  cultured  intellect, 
great  kindliness,  and  a winning  candour.  In  our  personal 
relations  with  him  we  had  learned  to  esteem  him  highly, 
as  well  as  to  admire  his  labours.  Ilis  conuection  with 
photography  was  that  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  his  pro- 
fession being  that  of  a solicitor.  lie  was  drowned  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  of  September.  His  loss  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  a very  wide  circle,  and  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  in  photographic  history  with  respect. 

We  append  some  further  details,  cut  from  a local  journal, 
with  which  a correspondent  has  kindly  favoured  us  : — 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  a 
sad  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Tay  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  resulted  in  the  death  by  drowning  of  Mr.  William 
Blair,  solicitor,  principal  law  clerk  to  Messrs.  M’Kenzie 
and  Dickson.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  facts  are 
as  follows : — On  Saturday  afternoon,  a little  after  five 
o’clock,  Mr.  Blair  and  two  of  his  sons,  Patrick  and  Gorire, 
proceeded  down  the  river  in  a boat.  When  near  the  Sands 
Fishing  Station  on  Moncrieffe  Island,  Patrick,  who  has 
recently  been  learning  to  swim,  asked  his  father  to  be  al- 
lowed to  bathe.  Mr.  Blair  consented,  and  the  lad  stripped 
and  went  into  the  river.  After  swimming  about  for  a 
time,  the  boy  attempted  to  cross  to  the  opposite  bank,  but 
the  current  proving  too  strong  for  him  he  gave  a cry  of 
distress.  This  was  heard  by  Mr.  Blair,  who  threw  one  of 
the  oars  to  the  lad,  in  hopes  that  he  would  catch  hold  of  it. 
This,  however,  he  failed  to  do,  and  Mr.  Blair  then  threw 
the  second  oar  in  the  direction  of  his  son,  but  it  also  failed 
to  reach  him.  Feeling  that  the  boat  was  rapidly  drifting 
down  the  river,  Mr.  Blair  divested  himself  of  his  hat, 
boots,  and  coat,  and  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
and,  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  soon  reached  the 
struggling  lad,  and,  carefully  supporting  him  on  the  oars, 
allowed  him  to  drift  towards  the  bank,  which  had  by  this 
time  been  reached  by  the  boat  containing  the  other  boy. 
Scarcely  had  the  father  and  son  parted  than  the  former 
showed  signs  of  distress,  and,  after  a short  struggle,  but 
without  a cry,  sank  in  deep  water.  The  screams  of  the 
boys  soon  attracted  attention,  and  several  people  tendered 
all  the  assistance  they  could  render  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  Mr.  Blair’s  body  did  not  again  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  boys  were  taken  home,  when  the  sad  intelli- 
gence was  broken  to  their  mother.  A little  after  nine 


o’clock,  Mr.  (Jroll  (superintendent  of  the  Tay  district)  and 
a party  of  men  proceeded  down  the  river  to  drag  for  the 
body,  which  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  fouud  lying 
on  the  bank,  face  downwards,  about  five  yards  from  low- 
water  mark.  Mr.  Blair  was  aged  about  fifty  years,  and 
was  a gentleman  very  generally  respected,  alike  for  his 
kindly  obliging  disposition,  and  the  exemplary  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the 
varied  relations  of  life.  He  leaves  a widow  and  five  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  two  daughters — and  much  sympathy 
is  expressed  for  them  under  the  sad  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  so  suddenly  placed.” 


THE  PARIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
OF  1870. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  the  question  of  the  recent 
exhibition  was  fully  discussed.  M.  Davanne,  the  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  executive  committee,  made  a report  on  the 
progress  of  affairs  during  the  last  year,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  decision  of  the  jury  appointed  to  award  the 
medals  to  the  most  deserving  exhibitors.  The  thirty-one 
medals  are  thus  to  be  distributed : — Albert,  Arosa,  Blanc, 
Bieber,  Braun,  Charnaux,  Cuvelier,  Ducos  de  Hauron, 
Durand,  England,  Ferrier,  Giroux,  Goupil,  Harrison, 
Hubbard,  Roller,  Krone,  Kurtz,  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  Leon 
and  Levy,  Lewis,  Luckhardt,  Lyon,  Marguet,  Mieczkowski, 
Itelvas,  Reutlinger,  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Sebah,  Slings- 
by,  Stuart  Wortley. 

Besides  the  above,  the  jury  considered  twenty-three  of 
the  exhibitors  to  be  worthy  of  honourable  mention,  among 
whom  may  be  noted  Iliggin  of  Liverpool,  Sanderson  of 
Manchester,  and  Wane  of  Douglas. 

The  medals  are  not  yet  ready  for  distribution,  nor  is, 
indeed,  the  design  thereof  fixed  upon.  The  executive 
committee  will,  however,  at  once  give  the  matter  their 
consideration,  so  that  no  delay  need  arise. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  meantime  to  know  where 
the  pictures  which  constituted  the  exhibition  are  at  pre- 
sent located,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  some  solace  to  the 
exhibitors  to  know  that  pains  had  been  taken  to  discover 
their  whereabouts.  The  pictures  contributed  may  not  of 
themselves  have  been  of  great  value,  but  in  any  case  a 
photographer’s  specimens  are  generally  well  worth  pre- 
serving, and  are  often  held  in  high  esteem  by  their 
producer. 

The  two  annual  medals  of  the  Society  have  been  awarded 
this  year  to  MM.  Becquerel  and  Woodbury. 


ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  AMERICAN  EXHI- 
BITION. 

The  English  contributions  at  the  recent  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  were  neither  so  large  nor  so  thoroughly 
representative  as  might  have  been  desired,  especially  in 
portraiture.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 
those  pictures  sent  won  gplden  opinions  amongst  our 
American  brethren.  We  quote  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject from  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  : — 

“ While  the  number  of  pictures  from  foreign  countries 
at  our  late  exhibition  was  not  large,  yet  there  were  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  classes  of  work  made  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  to  make  opportunity  for  com- 
parison with  the  work  done  at  home. 

“ Our  English  and  Scotch  brethren  are  undoubtedly 
ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  landscape  and  genre  photo- 
graphy. Both  of  these  classes  were  splendidly  represented 
by  Messrs.  Robinson  aud  Cherrill,  whose  work  is  without 
a superior.  In  both  classes,  too,  ‘ combination  printing,’ 
which  art  Mr.  Robinson  so  plainly  teaches  in  his  excellent 
book,  ‘ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,’  is  practised 
with  admirable  effect.  This  printing  of  one  picture  from 
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several  negatives  is  in  this  country  very  rarely  practised. 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  ‘Stolen  Moments’  is  another  example  of 
this  class,  and  was  superior  in  composition  and  finish  to 
anything  of  that  order  exhibited.  It  was  a true  genre, 
which  any  figure-painter  might  feel  honestly  proud  of. 
It  attracted  universal  admiration,  and  is  a proof  of  the 
truth  that  ‘ it  is  better  to  produce  one  good  picture  than 
many  bad  ones.’  Mr.  Hubbard  evidently  understands 
that  maxim.  Added  to  the  list  of  genre  work  the  five 
little  pictures,  ‘ The  Smithy,’  ‘ Peep  Show,’  4 The  Broken 
Toe,’  the  4 Young  Artist,’  and  4 Waiting  for  Change, ’ by 
Mr.  Diston,  came  to  our  notice,  and  very  fine  specimens 
they  are,  too — each  one  full  of  life,  and  naturally  and 
admirably  arranged  and  photographed.  Each  one  tells  a 
plain,  unvarnished  story,  with  a vein  of  rare  good  nature 
in  all.  Those  aspiring  in  that  direction  would  do  well  to 
secure  them  as  studies.  The  ten  by  eight  Salomonesque 
pictures,  by  Mr.  Netterville  Briggs,  were  also  very  fine. 
Mr.  Notman’s  large  composition  picture,  ‘The  Skating 
Carnival,’  our  readers  are  familiar  with,  from  the  copy  of 
it  given  in  our  last  December  number.  Mr.  Notman  has 
no  equal  in  this  line,  and  in  all  sorts  of  work  no  superior. 
In  the  matter  of  landscape  work,  Mr.  Alexander  Hender- 
son had  some  fine  things ; while  the  very  best  landscape 
work  in  the  exhibition  was  from  Mr.  Geo.  Wrshington 
Wilson,  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  There  are  qualities  about 
his  work  which  are  hard  to  understand  without  seeing 
them,  and  which  we  have  heretofore  vainly  tried  to  describe. 
We  hope  that  many  in  this  country  will  aspire  to  such 
excellence. 

“ The  German  work  also  taught  us  some  useful  lessons. 
The  German  landscape  photographs  are  some  of  them  very 
good,  those  by  Messrs.  Gustav  Schauer  and  K.  Schwier 
being  among  the  best.  In  portraiture  they  are  fully  up 
to  us,  or,  rather,  we  have  caught  up  to  them ; and  we  are 
both  far  ahead  of  English  portraiture,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen.  A few  years  ago  the  Germans  were  undoubtedly 
the  best  portrait  photographers  in  the  world.  The  exhi- 
bition of  their  work  in  this  country  awakened  some  of  our 
live  artists,  and  now  we  think  American  work  in  that  line 
will  equal  any  that  is  done.  Messrs.  Loescher  and  Petscli, 
whose  fame  is  well  established  in  this  country,  are  ahead 
of  the  world  in  grouping  figures  for  the  stereoscope. 
There  is  only  one  Max  Petsch,  and  we  feared'the  war  was 
going  to  rob  us  of  him ; but  he  is  safe  home  again,  and 
soon  we  expect  to  hear  of  something  grand  being  done  by 
him.  No  new  work  was  exhibited  by  Loescher  and  Petsch, 
but  their  old  work  was,  and  it  had  but  few  superiors. 
There  were  four  pictures  by  Ernst  Milster,  11  by  14  size, 
from  negatives  retouched  in  a style  peculiar  to  Milster, 
and  which  is  a very  elegant  style.  'They  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  delicacy,  and  beauty,  and  roundness, 
and  were  certainly  splendid.” 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Operators  and  Assistants — Photography  al  Fresco — 
The  Official  Report  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion— Prospects  of  Future  Exhibitions. 

The  status  of  operators  and  assistants,  their  relations  to 
their  employers,  the  hours  they  should  work,  and  the  re- 
muneration they  should  receive,  constitute  a subject  which 
must  always  possess  an  especial  interest  for  the  readers  of 
a journal  which  is  especially  recognized  as  the  organ  of 
professional  photographers  ; and  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  its  discussion  in  a complete  or  fragmentary — more 
frequently  the  latter — form  should  so  often  recur  in  the 
News.  In  most  established  trades,  the  qualifications, 
duties,  and  remuneration  of  a competent  hand  are  defined 
with  tolerable  precision  ; but  in  others  no  definite  condi- 
tions can  be  laid  down,  and  photography  is  one  of  these. 
The  position,  prices,  and  general  status  of  photographic 
establishments  vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 


establish  a rate  of  remuneration  common  to  all.  The 
abilities  of  different  operators  vary  so  much  that  any 
attempt  to  establish  a uniform  rule  of  payment  would  in- 
volve the  grossest  unfairness.  Nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  establish  a minimum.  If  capable  operators 
would  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  a sum  below  which 
they  must  decline  to  accept  engagements,  a gradual  under- 
standing might  be  come  to  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  a 
rule,  country  salaries  are  smaller  than  metropolitan  salaries, 
and  bear  some  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  in  town  or 
country  quarters.  A salary  of  thirty  shillings  a week,  for 
instance,  in  the  country  would  be  equivalent  to  one  of  two 
guineas  in  town. 

If  ever  the  time  come  when  a system  of  apprenticeship 
or  studentship  be  established,  the  completion  of  which  shall 
entitle  the  photographer  to  a diploma  or  certificate  of  having 
graduated  in  a course  of  instructions  fitting  him  for  the 
varied  duties  of  a skilled  operator,  and  indicating,  possibly, 
that  he  has  taken  especial  honours  in  chemistry,  or  art,  or 
manipulation,  then,  possibly,  a definite  scale  of  remunera- 
tion could  be  established  and  demanded.  Until  then,  I 
fear,  the  varied  scale  which  now  prevails — varying,  I 
believe,  from  about  one  pound  to  five  per  week — must  con- 
tinue to  exist.  A good  operator  should  be  a gentleman  in 
deportment  and  education  ; an  artist  in  taste  and  culture  ; 
a chemist  within  at  least  a certain  range  ; he  should  be 
pleasant  and  winning  in  manner  ; he  should  possess  both 
tact  and  firmness,  some  mechanical  skill,  and  great  readi- 
ness of  resource.  If,  during  the  hot  summer  months,  he  can 
work  from  nine  till  six  without  food,  or  upon  a hastily 
eaten  biscuit  or  sandwich,  so  much  the  better.  But  if  he 
have  all  these,  or  any  approximation  thereto,  surely  he  is 
worth  three  or  four  times  the  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
shillings  a week  remuneration  which  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents have  alluded  to. 

As  a curious  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  photo- 
graphers and  photographers,  I may  mention  some  recent 
| observations  made  in  my  summer  rambles.  Driving  along 
a country  road  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  I noticed  a 
curious  caravan  drawn  up  by  the  road  side,  and  not  far 
from  it  a camera  and  stand.  As  we  came  near,  a photo- 
grapher rushed  out  with  a glass  positive  specimen  in  one 
hand,  and  a dark  slide  in  the  other.  He  was  prepared  to 
photograph  the  carriage  and  its  inmates  without  delaying 
them  more  than  two  or  three  moments,  the  finished  picture 
to  be  ready  as  they  drove  back,  or,  if  they  did  not  return, 
a few  minutes  would  suffice  to  finish  it.  Here  the  enter- 
prize  was  of  a higher  grade  than  the  photographic  skill. 
At  a popular  sea  bathing  place  I recently  visited,  I found 
a similar  kind  of  enterprize  even  more  highly  developed. 
In  a snug  corner  of  the  shore,  near  the  jetty,  1 saw  a small 
camera  and  stand  placed.  The  photographer  was  arrang- 
ing a group  of  three.  This  was  done  in  a few  seconds. 
Then  a second  group  was  arranged  at  a suitable  distauce. 
I was  a little  puzzled  as  to  the  reason  for  arranging  a 
second  group  before  exposing  a plate  on  the  first.  I soon 
saw  that  it  was  a fine  stroke  of  policy.  Having  no  wait- 
ing room  for  his  sitters,  those  who  had  to  wait  might 
easily  be  tempted  to  ramble  away ; but  once  placed  in 
position,  and  with  an  impression  that  the  process  was 
going  forward,  several  groups  might  be  kept  in  position 
and  retained  safe  for  some  time.  None  were  detained 
long.  An  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds ; development 
in  one  or  two  minutes ; fixation  in  still  less  time  ; drying, 
black  varnishing,  and  placing  in  tray  in  a few  minutes 
more.  Eager  spectators  flocked  round  to  see  each  picture 
as  it  was  completed,  and  the  operator,  with  considerable 
tact  of  a certain  kind,  contrived  to  make  arrangements 
with  fresh  customers  as  he  proceeded  with  posing  those 
on  hand.  Possibly,  as  an  operator,  he  might  not  have 
been  worth  more  than  five-and-twenty  shillings  a week ; 
but  as  a tactician  of  a certain  kind,  it  is  not  improbable  he 
was  making  that  sum  per  day. 
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I have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  official 
report  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  on  the  photographs  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  Most  photographers  will  regard 
it  as  for  the  most  part  a very  appreciative  and  excellent 
review  of  the  photographs  there  displayed ; but  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  are  some  singular  shortcomings  in 
it.  Is  it  fair,  for  instance,  to  refer  to  the  magnificent 
Salomonesque  portraits  by  V alentine  Blanchard  as  simply 
examples  of  good  photographic  manipulation  ? They  are 
undoubtedly  very  perfect  as  photographs,  but  they  are 
considerably  more  than  that — they  are  fine  art  studies  ; 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  regard  them  as  illustrations  of 
one  quality  only,  surely  it  is  as  examples  of  fine  chiaros- 
curo they  are  worth  especial  notice. 

I fear  that  a variety  of  causes  will  militate  seriously 
against  the  success  of  any  future  photographic  department 
in  the  International  Exhibitions  of  the  next  nine  years. 
The  miserable  misarrangement  and  odd  distribution  of 
the  pictures  this  year ; the  animus  shown  in  excluding  a 
coloured  photograph  like  the  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens 
from  the  photographic  department,  and  then  hanging  it 
as  a painting  amongst  paintings  without  any  indication  of 
its  photographic  character  and  origin  ; and  some  similar 
causes,  must  have  a tendency  to  destroy  the  interest  which 
photographers  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  contributing. 
Then  the  fact  that  the  November  Exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  precedes  the  International  Exhibition  by 
a few  winter  months  involves  the  absence  of  novelty  at 
the  latter,  for  the  photographic  exhibition  will  necessarily 
take  precedence  in  interest,  and  there  is  not  time  nor  light 
to  permit  the  production  of  a second  series  of  novelties 
for  South  Kensington, 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  4 th  September,  1871. 

Among  the  specimens  of  photography  that  recall  to  mind  the 
sad  events  which  marked  the  last  days  of  the  Commune, 
there  are  two  of  an  exceedingly  startling  character.  These 
have  both  proved  a great  commercial  success,  and  represent 
the  assassination  of  Generals  Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas 
at  the  outset  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  execution  of  the 
hostages  in  the  Roquette  prison  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
May.  The  first  picture  shows  poor  Clement  Thomas,  clad 
in  bourgeois  costume,  standing,  hat  in  hand,  in  a resigned 
osition,  and  the  General  Lecomte  with  a more  energetic 
emeanour,  both  of  them  being  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
two  pits  dug  in  a kind  of  court  yard,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  building  that  served  as  a place  of  reunion  for  the  Central 
Committee,  and  which  has  now  attained  to  a sad  historical 
importance.  The  firing  party  stand  ready  with  levelled 
muskets,  and  only  await  the  signal  to  fire.  In  the  second 
picture  we  see  Mgr.  Darboy,  M.  Deguerry,  M.  Bonjean,  and 
the  other  hostages,  drawn  up  into  line,  in  postures  more  or 
less  theatrical,  in  front  of  the  wall  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison.  The  company  of  Federal  soldiers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  victims  turn  their  backs  to  the  spectator, 
and  only  the  officers  grouped  on  the  left  are  to  be  seen  in 
protile. 

The  portraits  of  the  victims  are  all  of  them  very  good, 
and  evidently  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Rosier,  the  view  in 
the  prison,  and  the  group  of  armed  men,  are  taken  direct 
from  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  combination  of  the  work 
that  is  the  result  of  a trick  or  subterfuge,  that  has  been 
excellently  well  managed.  Portraits  taken  from  old  cartes- 
de-visite  have  evidently  been  dismounted  and  attached  to 
the  principal  cliche , and  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
perspective  and  in  proportion  to  the  other  figures  repre- 
sented. Only,  1 would  ask,  who  are  those  who  have  consented 
to  take  the  part  of  executioners,  and  whose  portraits  are  such 
as  to  render  them  easily  recognisable?  How  is  it,  also,  that 
the  authorities  have  allowed  the  depiction  of  a scene  of  this 
nature  in  the  interior  of  the  prison  ? But  in  any  case  there 


remains  the  fact  that  the  pictures  appear  so  vividly  real  as 
to  convey  to  the  spectator  feelings  of  a most  thrilling  nature. 

Unfortunately  for  myself,  I return  too  frequently  to  the 
discussion  of  the  sad  times  through  which  we  have  lately 
passed  ; and  although  three  months  have  now  fled  since  the 
date  of  these  occurrences,  still  they  form  the  theme  of  much 
conversation.  The  events  have  left  behind  them  such  dis- 
mal souvenirs  in  the  memory  of  Parisians,  that  it  will  be 
some  time,  indeed,  before  the  fatal  images  disappear  from 
our  minds. 

M.  Marion,  who  sojourned  in  London  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  siege,  has  profited  by  his  exile  to  complete  the 
practical  study  which  he  commenced  some  time  since  upon 
carbon  printing.  On  his  return  he  decided  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  in  which 
are  condensed  the  series  of  operations  inherent  to  tho  pro- 
cess, the  elaboration  of  the  latter  having  been  aided  by  the 
experiences  of  English  photographers  in  the  same  path. 
This  work  will  constitute  an  excellent  treatise  or  manual  of 
photography  in  pigments.  M.  Marion  gives  a resume  of 
the  works  of  MM.  Swan,  Leon  Vidal,  Jeanrenaud,  Edwards, 
Andra,  and  others,  and  then  finishes  with  a detail  of  his 
own  labours  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  of  carbon  printing,  which 
otherwise  possesses  many  advantageous  resources,  is  the 
latent  state  of  the  image,  and  the  difficulty  that  arises  in 
regulating  the  time  of  pose.  The  employment  of  the  photo- 
meter, thanks  to  the  recent  improvements  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  MM.  Leon  Vidal  and  Marion  himself,  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  any  hesitation  in  this  direction. 

The  new  publication  of  M.  Marion  will  be  certainly  re- 
ceived with  much  favour,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  really  a 
conscientious  work,  and  eminently  practical.  It  does  not 
omit  any  useful  hint  or  advice,  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time, 
encumbered  with  a mass  of  formula;  from  which  the  reader 
must  choose,  and  which  generally  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely bewildering  him. 

I do  not  know  if  you  have  any  knowledge  as  yet  of  the 
simplification  which  has  just  been  effected  in  the  coffee-gum 
dry  process  of  M.  Constaut  Delessert,  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  detail  in  the  Photographic  News.  In  a letter 
which  I have  just  received  from  the  worthy  author,  he  tells 
me  that  by  employing  pure  Mocha  coffee  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  the  plates  the  same  ad  vautageous 
results  may  be  obtained  as  when  gum  and  coffee  are  em- 
ployed in  combination.  If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a supply  of  pure  Mocha,  then  the  employment  of  the 
gum  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  the  two  preservatives  must 
be  used  conjointly,  as  detailed  by  M.  Constant  in  his 
pamphlet. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  two  com- 
munications were  received  touching  upon  the  study  of  light. 
M.  Wurtz  made  known  a fact  which  had  recently  been 
observed  by  M.  Salle,  that  sulphur,  when  submitted  in  a 
tube  to  the  action  of  electricity,  gives  rise  to  two  different 
luminous  spectra,  the  one  disposed  in  pure  lines,  the  other 
in  simple  rays,  according  as  the  electricity  is  of  greater  or 
less  power. 

Another  observation,  made  by  M.  Muller,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  by  M.  Leverrier,  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  total  eclipse  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  compass  was  entirely  arrested  during  the  period  of 
complete  obscurity,  and  did  hot  regain  its  activity  until  the 
sun  reappeared.  As  this  phenomenon  is  now  observed  for 
the  first  time,  M.  Leverrier  requests  other  experimenters  to 
repeat  the  observation,  so  that  it  may  be  discovered  whether 
the  same  thing  happens  only  on  certain  occasions,  or  whether 
it  invariably  takes  place  during  all  occurrences  of  this 
description.  Ernest  Lacan. 

© 

APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Labour  groans  and  capital  grumbles.  Employers  against 
employed  : the  employed  versus  their  employers.  Interests 
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which,  broadly  viewed,  are  identical,  by  misinterpretation 
turned  into  chaotic  confusion.  Bitterness  on  both  sides, 
and  reason  nowhere.  These  are  the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  industrial  life,  and  photography,  as  an  industrial 
pursuit,  is  at  length  brought  face  to  face  with  a serious 

roblem  which,  unsettled  and  unsolved,  bubbles  and 

oils  in  frothy  agitatedness,  whilst  pro  and  con  grapple  and 
fight  for  the  place  of  injured  innocence. 

“ What  course  may  we  take  to  secure  efficient  assist- 
ance ?"  plaintively  ask  the  employers.  “ Pay  for  it,”  is 
the  curt  though  practical  rejoinder  of  those  whom  “ Little 
Photo  ” represents ; and  “ Little  Photo  ” has  assuredly  the 
best  side  of  the  argument.  Unluckily,  he  proceeds  further, 
and,  endeavouring  to  prove  too  much,  he  piles  up  reasons 
until  they  topple  over  and  expose  a weak  point  in  his  case 
which  he  evidently  overlooked.  “ Take  so  many  grains, 
ounces,  or  drachms  of  this  and  that,  handle  the  product 
with  adroit  fingers,  and  the  result  will  be  a masterpiece. 
The  three  R’s  often  fail  where  nimble  ignorance  succeeds. 
So,  in  substance,  writes  “ Little  Photo,”  who,  by  the  way, 
writes  well,  and,  in  some  respects,  wisely ; but  he  has 
failed  to  perceive  how  he  is  dragging  photography  down 
to  a level  with  the  lowest  grade  of  mechanical  arts,  and 
he  certainly  must  be  aware  that  work  requiring  so  small 
an  amount  of  brain-directing,  must  be  performed  by  ill- 
paid  workers,  simply  because  labour  that  can  be  promptly 
trained  will  ever  command  a supply  that  exceeds  the 
demand.  “ Little  Photo,”  however,  proceeds  to  prove,  in- 
directly, that  his  knights  of  the  neat  fingers  and  formulae 
are  not  so  skilled  as  he  would  have  them  to  be,  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  present  degradation  of  prices  is,  to 
some  extent,  occasioned  by  the  transmuted  employes  who, 
disgusted  with  employers,  take  a shop  and  set  up  on  their 
own  account.  Surely  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
those  embryo  masters,  usually  in  alley  practice,  must  be 
incapable,  else  why  begin  by  underselling?  To  raise  a 
connection  without  the  necessity  of  working  and  waiting 
might  be  admitted  in  excuse,  but  this  apology  is  made 
extremely  feeble  by  the  many  examples  of  the  cheap  and 
nasty  I have  seen  emanating  from  the  hands  of  protestors 
against  parsimonious  employers  and  unreasoning  extor- 
tioners. 

Query  : are  employers  blameless  ? The  advertisements 
they  sometimes  issue  give  a reply.  “ Wanted,  a first-rate 
operator  and  printer ; one  who  can  pose  artistically,  and  take 
a good  negative ; in  look  and  manner  gentlemanly ; with 
all  the  other  etceteras ; wages,  twenty  shillings  per  week.” 
Is  not  this  asking  something  unreasonable?  I admit  that 
the  plea  of  low  prices,  precarious  business,  and  all  that,  is  an 
excuse  for  the  low  remuneration  offered ; but  can  it  be 
deemed  probable  that  such  a superior  being  can  be  obtained 
at  the  price?  Reasonably  not.  Better,  then,  work  yourself 
from  early  morn  until  the  biggest  hours  of  night,  as  un- 
skilled labour  for  skilled  work  is  dear  at  any  price.  Work 
harder  if  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  equal  skill,  and 
employ  only  when  a little  skill  will  go  as  far  as  required. 

A word  of  encouragement  to  assistants.  At  the  lowest 
“ round  of  the  ladder  ” I began  my  career  as  an  assistant, 
and  I was  not  slow  in  discerning  the  extent  of  my  ignor- 
ance, which  was  very  great  as  far  as  matters  photographic 
were  concerned.  Now,  had  I held  to  an  idea  that  small 
wage  deserved  its  equivalent  of  labour,  to  the  lowest 
round  I must  have  stuck  until  I was  kicked  off  by  a better 
man.  Fortunately,  I understood  the  position,  and  looking 
upwards  I made  my  employer’s  interests  my  own.  I studied 
hard.  Like  others,  I had  my  mishaps ; but,  unlike  most 
others,  I passed  sleepless  nights  in  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  causes  of  those  failures.  A hand-book  of  chemistry 
became  my  constant  companion,  and  I worked  on  until,  by 
unceasing  study  and  close  observation,  I was  enabled  to 
leave  the  beaten  path,  and  to  open  up  a fresh  track  tor  my- 
self. Go  you  and  do  likewise ! Never  view  the  ’prentice 
labours  you  expend  as  of  money  value ; sow  the  seed,  and 
as  knowledge  accumulates  so  will  wages  increase.  Depend 


on  it,  photography  demands  of  its  workers  a larger  amount 
of  information  than  is  usually  supposed.  On  this  account, 
I am  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  a really  efficient  class 
of  assistants  attaching  themselves  to  photography,  for, 
unlike  the  majority  of  professions  and  trades,  it  is  rarely 
that  an  ordinary  photographic  business  can  find  room  for 
more  than  one  male  help,  and  he  must  needs  be  a kind  of 
factotum,  being  in  turn  artist,  glass  polisher,  printer,  and 
jobber  of  jobs  in  general.  There  can  be  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  utility  of  such  training,  but,  if  he  would  move 
higher  up,  a man  must  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  work ; 
he  must  be  moved  by  an  instinctive  aptitude  which  sinks 
all  considerations  of  scant  earnings,  whilst  it  unweariedly 
strives  for  future  efficiency.  Such  an  one,  earnestly  bent 
on  improving,  will,  and  must,  succeed ; and  the  best  studios 
and  good  wages  will  ever  await  him  when,  by  hard  work 
and  mental  culture,  he  has  fitted  himself  for  the  position. 
Employers  have  their  faults,  doubtless,  but  from  them  I 
received  nothing  but  kind  treatment  and  generous  for- 
bearance, and  I do  not  remember  an  instance  where  an 
employer  did  not  second  my  endeavours  to  push  improve- 
ment. Assistants  often  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  discourtesy  practised  on  them  by  their  employers. 
Thriftless,  they  take  to  drawing  advances  on  their  weekly 
wage ; by  so  doing  they  expose  their  pecuniary  scant,  and 
masters  often  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge. 

“ How  is  it  you  never  borrow  money  like  others?”  asked 
an  employer  one  day.  “ Because  I save  my  money,  and 
with  it  my  independence,”  was  my  reply.  “ You  are 
right,”  said  he ; and  I bad  ample  reason  to  believe  him. 
Young  men  have  generally  a horror  of  being  called  a 
“screw”  by  their  fellows.  Well,  he  who  has  not  the  moral 
courage  to  meet  the  epithet  with  a smile  will  often  find 
himself  pecuniarily  screwed.  Assistants  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  memory  this  hint.  By  thrift  make  yourselves  pre- 
pared to  wait,  and  when  you  offer  yourselves  as  candidates 
for  a situation,  never  over-rate  your  abilities.  This  is  an 
ordinary  practice,  which  annoys  the  employer  more  than 
you  probably  are  aware  of.  Led  by  the  erroneous  descrip- 
tion you  give  of  your  powers,  and  finding  on  trial  but 
common-place  ability,  a prompt  riddance  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  assistants  can  see  the  necessity 
of  speaking  plain  truth,  then  will  be  a fitting  time  to  put 
into  practice  the  suggestion  offered  to  employers  by  a 
“ First-class  Operator,”  for  when  an  employer  advertises  for 
certain  qualifications,  he  cannot  be  condemned  if  he  feels 
or  expresses  annoyance  when,  in  place  of  expected  ability, 
he  finds  nothing  beyond  an  ignorant  assurance. 

In  conclusion,  as  a summary  of  the  views  1 have  formed 
on  the  subject  of  photographic  employers  and  employed,  I 
am  persuaded  that  really  efficient  assistants  will  ever  be 
few  in  number ; qualifications  stand  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  minds  to  grasp.  Second  and  third  rates 
will  always  be  at  band,  ana  they  must  be  content  to  labour 
for  small  pay.  Limited  ability  is  no  disgrace,  no  sin  ; and 
when  mediocrity  ceases  to  be  vain  pretension,  then  em- 
ployers wTill  have  no  further  cause  for  grumbling  when 
they  get  the  article  they  pay  for. 

♦ 

NOTES  ON  ECLIPSE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  BROTHERS,  F.R.A.S. 

[We  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Brothers  with  an  amplified  copy 
of  his  article  in  Nature,  which  will,  doubtless,  interest  our 
leaders. — Ed.] 

The  most  complete  particulars  yet  published  respecting 
the  eclipse  of  next  December  will  be  found  in  a paper  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  in  March 
last,  by  Mr.  Ragoonatha  Charg.  The  points  most  interest- 
ing to  photographers  are  referred  to  in  the  following 
extract : — 

The  central  line  of  the  eclipse  will  first  meet  the  earth’s  surface  in 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and,  entering  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  will 
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pans  right  across  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Hindustan  in  a 
S.E.  by  E.  direction.  In  this  part  of  the  peninsula  the  sun  will  be 
about  20°  above  the  horizon  when  totally  obscured.  The  duration 
of  totality  will  be  two  minutes  and  a quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
shadow  about  seventy  miles.  On  leaving  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  central  line  will  cross  Palk  s Straits,  passing 
about  ten  miles  S.W.  of  the  island  Jaffuapatam,  and  over  the 
northern  part  of  Ceylon,  where  the  small  towns  of  Moeletivo  and 
Kokelay  will  lie  near  the  central  line,  and  also  the  well-known  naval 
station  of  Trincomalee,  which  will  be  about  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of 
the  line.  Continuing  its  course  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  shadow 
will  cross  the  S.E.  point  of  Sumatra,  and  will  touch  the  south- 
western coast  of  Java,  where  Batavia,  the  capital,  will  lie  nearly 
sixty  miles  N.E.  of  the  central  line  ; and  two  other  smaller  towns, 
Chidamar  and  Nagara,  will  also  be  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
shadow  path.  In  the  Admiralty  Gulf,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  eclipsed  sun  will  be  only  10°  past  the  meridian,  and  not 
far  from  the  zenith,  in  consequence  of  which  the  totality  will  last 
four  minutes  and  eighteen  seconds,  or  only  four  seconds  less  than 
the  time  of  greatest  duration.  Lastly,  passing  through  the  most 
barren  and  uninhabited  portion  of  Australia,  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  the  York  Peninsula,  the  shadow  will  ultimately 
leave  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  author  also  says  that,  unfortunately,  haze  and  mist 
are  very  prevalent  in  the  hill  ranges  in  the  month  of 
December;  but  that  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  country  the 
weather  is  generally  fine  at  the  time  of  the  year  named.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  weather  in  the  hill  districts  is  un- 
certain, as  the  advantage  of  obtaining  photographic  and 
other  observations  from  elevated  stations  during  the  totality 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Although  the  weather  may  be 
uncertain  in  the  Neilgherries,  the  importance  of  the  obser- 
vations which  may  be  obtained  is  so  great  that  the  attempt 
ought  to  be  made. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  highly  desirable  photo- 
graphy should  be  again  employed  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing the  phenomena,  as  far  as  practicable ; and  as,  in  all 
probability,  there  are  many  amateur  and  professional  photo- 
graphers resident  on  or  near  the  line  of  totality,  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  part  in  the  observations  may  be  glad  to 
know  what  was  done  during  the  last  eclipse  in  Sicily  ; — 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  occurred  in  1860,  1868,  and  1869, 
when  photography  was  employed  chiefly  to  obtain  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  red  prominences,  and  in  all  cases  a 
telescope  of  some  kind  was  used,  the  image  being  taken  at 
the  principal  focus.  When  refracting  telescopes  are  em- 
ployed for  photographic  purposes,  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  not  beingcoincident.it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  pictures  exhibiting  detail  such  as  becomes  visible 
during  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
when  reflecting  telescopes  are  used,  and  when  adapted 
specially  for  photographic  work  they  may  be  advantageously 
employed. 

It  is,  however,  preferable  that  instead  of  a telescope,  an 
ordinary  photographic  lens  of  long  focus*  be  employed. 
Such  a lens  may  be  a portrait  combination  or  single  or 
compound  lenses  adapted  for  landscape  or  copying  work  ; 
the  conditions  are,  that  the  image  shall  be  as  large  as  possible, 
and  the  lens  quick  acting.  These  requiiements  were  found 
to  be  combined  in  the  lens  1 used  at  Syracuse,  and  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  lent,  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition.  The  lens  is  four  inches  in  aper- 
ture, and  has  a focal  length  of  thirty  inches,  the  image  of 
the  sun  or  moon  being  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  many  lenses 
of  this  exceptional  class  available  in  India;  but  no  doubt  there 
are  many  good  landscape  lenses  of  long  focus  which  may  be 
used,  and  if  the  images  they  give  are  not  so  large  as  those 
taken  by  the  four-inch  “ rapid  rectilinear,”  the  pictures 
obtained  may  have  scientific  value,  although  small.  It  is 

• The  author  of  an  article  in  Nature  of  July  13  quotes  from  a paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  as  follows; — “B.  Photographic  ob- 
servations made  with  such  an  instrument  as  the  one  I took  out  to  Sicily, 
namely,  a camera  with  large  aperture  and  small  focal  lengta , equatorially 
mounted."  There  is  evidently  a mistake  here,  as  I know  of  only  one  photo 
graphic  apparatus  taken  to  Sicily  by  the  English  paity,  and  that  was  the 
one  I took,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  being  large,  and  the  focus  long,  and 
those  are  the  essential  points.  The  apparatus  taken  by  Dr.  Vogel  was  of  a 
totally  different  kind. 
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au  interesting  fact  that  at  Oran,  Dr.  Huggins  had  arranged 
with  a local  photographer  to  attempt  some  pictures  with  a 
small  lens,  giving  an  image  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Clouds  prevented  a trial  of  the  instru- 
ment during  the  totality  ; but  I have  no  doubt,  judging 
from  a picture  of  the  sun  taken  a short  time  before 
totality,  that  this  small  photograph  would  have  shown  the 
corona  fairly  and  the  rifts  distinctly. 

In  all  cases  it  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  that  the 
best  instruments  be  used.  Instead  of  Dallmeyer’s  four- 
inch  lens,  it  is  suggested  that  lenses  of  the  “ rapid  recti- 
linear ” make,  of  still  larger  aperture,  be  used,  as  the  focal 
length  will  be  increased,  and  consequently  a larger  picture 
will  be  obtained,  allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for  the 
increased  exposure  required,  if  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
has  been  made  greater  in  proportion  to  the  aperture. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  assume,  in  what  1 have  now  to 
say,  that  a leus  of  at  least  four  inches  aperture  and  thirty 
inches  focal  length  will  in  all  cases  be  used,  and  that  it  will 
be  corrected  for  the  chemical  rays. 

Now  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  if  used  to  photograph 
the  sun’s  corona,  will  be  useless  if  not  mounted  so  as  to 
follow  the  sun’s  apparent  motion.  The  camera  must, 
therefore,  be  mounted  on  a stand  having  clockwork  motion. 
The  stand  of  an  equatorial  telescope  is  what  is  required. 
The  telescope  may  be  removed,  and  the  camera  fixed  in  its 
place  (this  for  convenience  only),  or  the  camera  may  be 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  telescope.  It  will,  however,  be 
better  to  remove  the  telescope,  as  the  extra  weight  of  the 
camera  and  fittings,  which  require  to  be  counterpoised, 
throw  extra  work  on  the  clock,  and  is  also  objectionable  on 
the  ground  that  the  camera  is  not  so  handy  to  use  as  when 
mouuted  as  suggested.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
camera  be  mounted  at  right  angles  with  the  declination 
axis  of  the  equatorial  stand.  The  adjustments  may  then 
be  made,  treating  the  camera  as  a telescope. 

The  annexed  diagiam  shows  the  plan  of  the  observatory 
and  dark  room  as  used  at  Syracuse  : — 
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The  framework  was  of  wood,  as  slight  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  stability,  and  was  covered  entirely  with  water- 
proof cloth,  the  dark  room  beiug  lined  with  yellow  calico, 
in  some  parts  double.  The  floor  was  also  covered  with  the 
waterproof  cloth  to  keep  down  the  dust.  Instead  of  the 
cloth  for  the  sides  and  the  roof  I should  prefer  very  thin 
boards,  and  the  roof  need  only  be  made  watertight,  the 
edges  of  the  wood  being  made,  if  necessary,  to  overlap.  If 
wood  be  used,  one  thickness  of  yellow  calico  will  be  sufficient. 
The  cloth,  if  used  alone  for  the  sides  and  roof,  is  objection- 
able, owing  to  the  possibility  of  wind  tearing  it  away  from 
the  nails. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  of  construction,  as 
any  joiner  will  at  once  see  what  is  required.  The  opening 
in  the  roof  may  be  adapted  for  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
the  place  of  observation  during  the  totality,  and  with  very 
little  extra  expense  other  parts  of  the  roof  may  be  made  to 
open. 

The  importance  of  each  photographic  party  being  pro- 
vided with  a tent  of  the  kind  named  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  Residents  in  India  will,  of  course,  have  no  difficulty, 
but  observers  from  England  should  prepare  a tent  at  the 
nearest  town  to  the  place  of  observation,  or,  better  still,  take 
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one  with  them.  To  unpack  and  erect  our  observatory  and 
dark  room  required  about  a day,  and  to  dismantle  and 
repack  it  about  three  hours.  To  adjust  and  arrange  the 
instruments  will  require  about  another  day,  and  about  two 
hours  for  the  dismantling  and  packing.  Much  of  our  suc- 
cess at  Syracuse  depended  on  our  being  provided  as  described. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  waterproof  cloth, 
yellow  calico,  and  the  tittings  of  the  dark  room,  was  less 
than  ten  pounds.  In  the  erection  of  a temporary  construc- 
tion of  this  kind  the  shelter  of  a wall  or  building  should 
be  sought,  as,  in  the  event  of  a high  wind  blowing  at  the 
time,  the  protection  of  the  observatory  and  instruments 
would  be  less  difficult  than  in  an  open  situation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PIGEON  POST* 

The  balloon  Le  Niepce  started  from  Paris  on  the  12th 
November,  1870,  at  9 a.m.,  and  was  manned  by  MM. 
Dagron,  photographer;  Fernique,  engineer;  Poisot,  painter, 
son-in-law  of  Dagron ; Gnocchi,  assistant  to  Dagron ; Pagano, 
seaman,  and  aereonaut  apprentice.  The  car  carried,  besides, 
six  hundred  kilogrammes  of  photographic  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  M.  Dagron. 

The  balloon  Le  Daguerre  left  the  metropolis  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Niepce , carrying  three  travellers,  the  mail,  a 
cargo  of  pigeons,  and  the  remainder  of  M.  Dagron’s 
apparatus. 

MM.  Dagron  and  Fernique  were  sent  by  M.  Rampont, 
the  Director-General  of  the  Post  Office,  to  establish  in  the 
provinces  a series  of  photo-microscopic  despatches,  which 
were  to  be  sent  into  Paris  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons. 
The  service  was  regulated  by  a decree  of  10th  November, 
1870,  and  was  to  be  established  at  Clermont  Ferrand. 

At  the  departure  of  the  two  balloons,  the  wind  was  due 
east ; nevertheless,  we  left  the  capital  amid  the  liveliest  de- 
monstrations of  sympathy. 

Ou  arriving  above  the  Prussian  lines,  the  Niepce , as  also 
its  companion,  the  Daguerre,  was  received  with  a sharp 
fusillade.  At  a height  of  800  metres  the  balls  whistled 
around  us.  The  Daguerre  was  hit,  and  we  saw  it,  with  bated 
breath,  descend  from  its  giddy  height,  and  fall  against  the 
wall  of  a farm  building  several  leagues  from  Paris ; we 
know  now  that  the  locality  was  Fcrrieres. 

One  circumstance,  which  might  have  been  of  terrible  con- 
sequence to  us,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  Daguerre,  was  that  the  ballast  sacks  were  made  of  too 
thin  a material,  and  were  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
purpose.  The  sight  of  the  Daguerre  pierced  with  balls, 
and  captured  by  some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  we 
could  see  gallop  towards  the  spot,  made  us  vividly  aware  of 
our  own  danger,  and  caused  us  to  hasten  our  ascent  to 
escape  a like  fate,  but,  to  our  dismay,  the  ballast  sacks 
became  torn,  and  the  sand  poured  out  into  the  car.  So  it 
became  necessary  during  the  whole  time  of  the  voyage  to 
collect  the  sand  by  means  of  a plate,  and  bale  it  out,  as  it 
were,  by  degrees  from  the  car. 

At  about  half-past  one  in  the  middle  of  the  day  we  were 
1,500  metres  above  the  earth.  There  remained  scarcely  two 
more  bags  of  ballast,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  our  where- 
abouts and  of  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a very  rapid  descent,  so  as  not  to  give  time  for  the 
Prussian  cavalry  to  arrive  and  capture  us.  The  descent 
was,  therefore,  eff  cted  at  about  the  rate  of  ten  metres  per 
second,  and,  thanks  to  the  ballast  which  we  had  husbanded, 
and  to  two  guide  ropes  with  which  we  were  provided,  the 
landing  on  terra  firma  was,  notwithstanding  a high  wind, 
effected  without  any  serious  accident ; but  the  balloon 
swept  on  to  its  side,  and  ran  along  for  about  a couple  of 
kilometres  at  an  enormous  speed,  carrying  with  it  the  car 
and  all  its  passengers  entangled  in  the  cordage.  The 

• Abridged  from  a pamphlet  " La  Poste  par  Pigeons  Voyageurs,”  by 
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country  was  bereft  of  any  bushes  or  trees  in  which  our 
anchor  or  guide  ropes  could  be  made  fast,  and,  therefore, 
the  balloon  did  not  come  to  a halt  until  the  hemisphere  had 
been  torn  to  rags,  and  the  wind  had  no  further  power.  The 
ropes,  in  becoming  crossed,  had  secured  M.  Fernique  by  the 
neck,  aud  if  was  only  by  a desperate  effort  that  he  was 
able  to  free  himself.  The  same  circumstance  happened  to 
M.  Gnocchi,  who  was,  however,  released  by  a rotary  motion 
of  the  balloon.  M.  Poisot  was  the  first  to  be  able  to  leave 
the  car  and  to  come  to  our  assistance.  As  to  myself,  a heavy 
case  suspended  above  my  head  was  in  the  act  of  falling 
upon  me,  aud  in  raising  my  arms  to  ward  off  the  blew,  I 
was  overturned  and  thrown  down  in  a state  of  almost  total 
unconsciousness,  being  unable  to  move  until  my  son-in- 
law  released  me  from  my  critical  position. 

A number  of  peasants  who  came  running  towards  us 
communicated  the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vitry-le-Francais.  They  provided  us  at  once  with  blouses 
and  caps,  and  placed  at  our  service  a couple  of  waggons, 
upon  which  was  hastily  packed  all  the  cargo  from  the 
balloon.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  waggons  been  freighted 
than  the  Prussians  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  one  of 
them  ; they  mixed  among  the  group  of  peasants  which  we 
had  joined  in  order  to  discover  us,  but,  thanks  to  the 
prompt  and  effective  change  of  costume,  they  were  unable 
to  make  detection.  The  balloon  was  also  captured  by  the 
enemy,  and  it  was,  indeed,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
securing  it  that  we  escaped  safely  across  country,  bearing 
with  us  one  of  the  waggons  with  my  apparatus  and 
necessaries. 

At  this  period  M.  Fernique  separated  from  us,  taking  the 
direction  of  Coole,  where  we  arranged  to  meet  again  ; but 
difficulties  presented  themselves,  and  compelled  us  to  make 
for  Vessigneul.  Here  the  mayor,  M.  Sogny,  agreed  to  shelter 
us  in  an  outhouse  for  the  night,  and  I confided  to  the  care 
of  Madame  Sogny  the  papers  and  letters  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  me  for  conveyance  from  Paris.  The  luggage 
was  hidden  under  some  straw  in  a barn  ; only  one  case 
remained  unconcealed,  and  this  the  Prussians,  who  were 
following  rapidly  on  our  footsteps,  found  and  made  off  with. 

Profiting  by  their  departure,  and  foreseeing  their  speedy 
return  in  increased  numbers,  M.  Sogny,  without  loss  of  time, 
made  us  enter  his  carriage,  and  drove  us  himself  to  Fontaine- 
sur-Coole,  to  the  house  of  the  cure.  The  latter,  who  but  the 
night  before  had  given  shelter  to  two  Prussians  officers,  and 
who  at  that  very  moment  was  expecting  another  visit  of 
the  same  nature,  knowing  us  to  be  hotly  pursued,  hastened 
to  effect  our  departure  from  the  back  of  his  premises,  so  that 
we  should  not  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  nor  our 
safety  be  jeopardised  by  the  possible  indiscretion  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  cure  gave  us  a kindly  introduction  to  his  colleague, 
M.  Darcy,  of  Cernon,  where  we  arrived,  almost  exhausted 
from  fatigue  and  hunger,  at  two  o'clock  at  night.  M. 
Darcy  and  his  mother  gave  us  every  attention,  and  be- 
haved in  a most  devoted  manner,  and  we  owe  also  our 
thanks  to  the  mayor  of  this  place,  who  did  all  he  could  in 
his  power  to  help  us.  M.  Darcy  wished  us  to  sleep  at  his 
residence,  but  at  midnight  there  came  a knocking  at  the 
door,  and  some  peasants,  who  had  just  arrived  with  a part  of 
the  luggage  left  at  Vessigneul,  communicated  the  fact  that 
the  Prussians  were  upon  our  track  and  coming  up  fast  upon 
us.  No  longer  delay  was,  therefore,  possible,  and  off  we 
started  again  for  Bussy-Lettree,  where  we  arrived  at  five  in 
the  morning.  Having  thrown  away  our  ordinary  clothing 
at  the  time  of  our  descent  from  the  balloon,  and  being  but 
clothed  in  a thin  blouse,  the  cold  during  the  frosty  night 
was  insufferable. 

At  Bussy  Lettree  we  were  again  well  received.  Our  host 
at  once  made  up  a good  fire,  and  in  this  way  we  were 
enabled  to  warm  our  stiffened  limbs  and  to  improve  our 
condition  in  some  way,  but  we  could  make  but  a temporary 
halt,  and  proceeded  in  a carriage  to  Lomperis.  To  escape 
public  curiosity  we  decided  upon  not  entering  all  together. 
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M.  Poisot,  who  remained  behind,  was  interrogated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  told  him  that  a stranger  had  the  day 
before  arrived  at  the  house  of  M.  Legrand,  the  post  master. 
Supposing  this  traveller  to  be  M.  Fernique,  I proceeded  to 
make  enquiries,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  our 
comrade,  who  had  also  been  successful  in  escaping  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  had  been  safely  conducted  to 
Dampierre,  where  we  now  all  repaired. 

Here  Dr.  Mosment  was  good  enough  to  entertain  us.  In 
the  belief  that  the  journey  could  be  more  easily  traversed, 
he  procured  in  the  town  a guide  furnished  with  Prussian 
permits  for  the  transport  of  wine.  All  that  had  been  saved 
of  the  apparatus  was  accordingly  put  into  empty  casks,  and 
in  this  way  carried  along  for  some  time.  Thus  we  proceeded 
to  Nogent,  and  afterwards  to  Aube,  being  well  received  at 
both  these  places.  From  Aube  we  were  advised  at  once  to 
push  on  for  Vandeuvre,  but  we  had  not  been  eight  hours 
on  the  road  when  the  country  people  told  us  that  the  dis- 
trict was  continually  being  visited  by  the  Prussians  to  make 
requisitions  for  horses  and  waggons,  and  there  was  no  alter- 
native, if  we  did  not  wish  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy,  but  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  therefore  made  our 
way  to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  a village  occupied  by  Prussians, 
bearing  our  goods  outside,  for  we  were,  of  course,  afraid  to 

E resent  them  at  the  Custom  House  to  be  passed.  All  the 
otels  of  the  place  we  found  crowded  with  the  German 
soldiery. 

At  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  where  we  were  obliged  to  dine 
at  table  d’hote  with  Prussian  officers,  a Hanoverian  veterin- 
ary surgeon— who,  probably,  had  doubts  as  to  our  bona 
fide  character — wanted  to  make  a bet  of  a hundred 
dollars  with  me  that  Paris  would  surrender  in  a fortnight, 
and  he  passed  me  his  card,  wishing,  of  course,  for  mine  in 
exchange.  But  I was,  fortunately,  well  on  my  guard,  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I did  not  accept  the  challenge. 

During  the  night  the  baggage  was  packed  into  boxes 
and  hampers,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  quitted 
Arcis  for  Troyes,  also  occupied  by  the  enemy,  leaving,  how- 
ever, behind  us,  for  the  sake  of  salety,  our  aereonaut  Pagano. 
It  was,  indeed,  well  that  we  did  depart  in  the  night,  for,  as 
we  afterwards  learnt,  at  seven  o’clock  all  the  outlets  of  the 
town  were  rigorously  guarded. 

( To  be  continued.) 


NEGATIVE  VARNISHES  AND  THEIR  MANAGE- 
MENT. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

Much  moie  attention  than  usual  has  been  directed  in  these 
last  months  to  the  destruction  of  negatives  resulting  from 
insufficient  protection  by  the  varnishing.  I propose  in  this 
paper,  besides  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  var- 
nishing negatives,  to  call  attention  to  one  source  of  trouble 
about  which  very  little  has  been  said — I meau,  to  the  use 
of  too  thin  a varnish. 

Varoishes  are  usually  sold  of  a proper  thickness.  The 
published  formula  also  give  a proper  strength  of  varnish, 
unless,  indeed,  the  alcohol  used  has  been  too  watery,  and 
has  left  undissolved  portions  of  material  which  it  ought 
to  have  taken  up.  But  after  varnish  has  been  once  used, 
and  has  been  poured  oft  the  plates,  it  is  considerably 
changed.  It  has  darkened  somewhat  in  colour,  and  has 
become  considerably  thickened.  Before  being  used  again 
it  needs  to  be  diluted  with  alcohol,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
carry  this  dilution  too  far.  If  alcohol  enough  is  added  to 
bring  the  colour  down  to  match  that  of  the  fresh  material 
the  dilution  will  have  been  far  too  great. 

When  negatives  have  been  coated  with  too  thin  a varnish 
they  do  not  at  first  show  any  difference  of  appearance,' 
unless,  indeed,  the  want  of  body  has  been  very  great, 
lhere  may  not  be  the  least  deadness  of  surface,  which  may 
be  bright  and  glassy,  and  yet  the  protection  may  be  quite 
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insufficient.  Tnis  fault  in  varnishing  will  show  itself,  not 
so  much  by  cracks  or  ridges  resulting,  as  by  scaling  oft'. 
Sometimes  a negative  will  bear  printing  from  for  some 
time,  and  then  suddenly  a flake  will  detach  itself,  and  the 
negative  is  probably  ruined,  and  this  may  happen  whilst 
the  negative  is  standing  in  its  box.  Or  if,  in  printing, 
there  be  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  on  the  paper,  or  even 
sometimes,  perhaps,  without  it,  parts  of  the  film  will  adhere 
to  the  paper  and  come  away  wiih  it. 

The  only  real  trouble  I have  had  with  varnishes  for  many 
years  I traced  to  the  cause  just  described,  not,  however, 
before  losing  some  valuable  negatives  first.  I have  never 
used  a bad  varnish,  and  the  protection  that  is  afforded  by  a 
really  good  one  is  something  remarkable.  I have  described 
in  the  second  edition  of  my  “ Manual  ” the  wonderful  re- 
sistance afforded  by  the  varnishes  (of  which  the  formulae 
are  there  given)  to  wet,  and  as  the  experiment  there  de- 
scribed was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  when  the  book  went 
to  press,  I take  this  opportunity  to  describe  its  continuation. 
The  pieces  cut  out  of  the  negatives  varnished  with  the  dif- 
ferent varnishes,  as  there  described  (pp.  375,  431),  had  been 
left  in  water  up  to  the  time  when  the  book  went  to  press, 
(three  months)  : one  had  resisted  perfectly,  and  two  others 
sufficiently,  having  only  shown  a slight  puckering  at  one 
corner.  Since  then  the  trial  has  been  extended  to  four  and 
a-half  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  condition  of 
matters  continued  unchanged,  the  last  month  and  a-half 
having  produced  no  difference  whatever.  The  one  film  re- 
mained entirely  perfect,  and  the  other  showed  no  further 
injuring  than  the  slight  fold  at  one  corner  already  described, 
which  had  not  increased  in  size. 

The  investigation  of  which  this  experiment  formed  a part 
wa3  entered  into  with  a view  of  aiding  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  were  the  conditions  of  perfect  protection  to  negatives. 
The  amount  of  time  which  is  expended  in  their  production 
by  the  very  many  thousands  of  photographers  constantly  at 
work  is  so  large  that  one  cannot  but  regret  to  see  the  results 
destroyed  so  frequently  as  they  are  by  want  of  efficient  p o- 
tection.  And  it  is  in  reality  just  as  easy  to  give  a negative 
a perfect  an  an  imperfect  protection.  The  conditions  of 
complete  protection  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  have  a good  varnish  to  start  with. 

2.  To  keep  it  in  good  order,  avoiding  to  dilute  it  too 
much,  as  above  explained. 

3.  To  have  the  negative  thoroughly  dry  and  warm  before 
applying  the  varnish. 

4.  To  keep  the  varnish  on  the  plate  for  a sufficient  time. 
Neglect  of  this  is  the  commonest  of  all  faults,  and,  as  I have 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  this  is  the  origin  of  ‘‘honeycomb 
cracks.”  After  the  plate  has  been  fully  covered,  keep  the 
pool  on  it  for  ten  or  twelve  seconds  before  beginning  to  pour 
oft. 

5.  To  heat  the  plate  thoroughly  after  varnishing.  This 
heating  has  been  usually  done  in  order  to  prevent  drying 
dead,  but  1 have  shown  by  the  experiments  detailed  in  the 
new  edition  of  my  “ Manual  ” that  it  has  another  use  not 
hitherto  understood,  and  that  is,  to  drive  off  the  last  portions 
of  the  essential  oil  used  in  all  varnishes.  The  introduction 
of  these  volatile  oils  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
film  of  varnish  may  be  left  in  a proper  condition,  but  they 
must  bo  expelled  again,  or  they  will  do  injury.  If  they  are 
omitted  from  the  varnish,  the  danger  of  cracking  is  greatly 
increased,  as  was  shown  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Wenderoth. 
If  they  are  left  in,  the  tendency  of  the  negative  to  stick  to 
the  silvered  paper  in  very  hot  weather  is  greatly  increased. 
This  last  fact  was  brought  out  in  the  plainest  manner  in 
my  experiments,  and  explains  what  has  hitherto  seemed 
difficult  to  understand,  viz.,  that  some  negatives  show  much 
more  tendency  than  others  to  become  sticky  with  heat, 
though  varnished  with  the  same  varnish,  and  exposed  in 
printing  to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  The  explanation  is, 
that  some  have  been  dried  at  a higher  temperature  after 

I varnishing  than  others.  This  difference  may  have  arisen 
J by  simply  holding  them  nearer  to  the  source  of  heat,  or  for 
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a longer  time.  It  is  necessary  to  recollect,  however,  that 
too  high  a heat,  or  a proper  heat  too  long  continued,  is  also 
injurious. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  ON  OIL  SURFACES. 

BY  H.  n.  SHELLING* 

I am  not  aware  that  a satisfactory  process  for  printing  o11 
oil  surfaces  has  ever  been  given  to  the  photographic  public’ 
serious  objections  being  made  to  all  I have  seen.  It  is,  also’ 
so  long  since  I experimented  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
such  a process,  and  adopted  the  one  herein  given,  that  some 
one  else  may  have  made  a similar  discovery;  still,  knowing 
this  to  be  a good  method,  I send  it,  and  I trust,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  its  excellence  will  make  up  for  its  brevity  as  my  monthly 
contribution  to  your  valuable  journal,  particularly  as  the 
severe  labour  to  which  I am  now  otherwise  subjected  pre- 
vents as  free  scope  to  my  thoughts  as  I desire  when  writing. 
And  just  now  there  is  another  reason.  I like  best  to  sit 
down  and  scratch  away  as  rapidly  as  my  hand  can  go,  and 
finish  before  I rise  from  the  desk  ; but  under  present  circum- 
stances my  mind  is  dwelling  too  much  on  something, 
which  time  will  disclose,  to  come  to  a point  on  any  other 
subject.  When  you  are  made  acquainted  with  this  one  “ all 
absorbing  idea,”  you  will  say,  I trust,  “All  right!”  But 
to  the  process. 

Make  a saturated  solution  of  gum  dammar  in  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  (95°),  and  sulphuric  ether  (conct.)  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a saturated  solution,  because,  first,  even 
this  strength  is  not  very  strong  ; and,  secondly,  because,  as 
weak  as  it  is,  the  varying  quantity  of  oil  in  different  surfaces 
requires  a thinner  or  thicker  film,  as  the  oil  is  more  or  less 
predominant;  therefore,  an  eight  or  twelve-ounce  bottle  full 
of  the  varnish  may  be  made  as  above,  and  diluted  with  the 
same  solvent  before  using,  as  may  be  required.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  photographer  must  teach  him  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  film  necessary  to  a given  quality  of  canvas  or  other 
oiled  material.  Having  prepared  the  varnish,  it  is  used  by 
flowing  it  quickly  over  the  surface,  in  the  same  manner 
observed  in  coating  a plate  of  glass  with  the  collodion  film. 

Either  the  ammonia-nitrate  or  developing  process  may  be 
used  in  printing  on  this  prepared  surface,  in  the  solar 
camera,  or  by  super-position ; but  if  the  first  process  is 
adopted,  the  solution  must  be  salted  as  lightly  as  possible 
before  spreading  the  varnish  ; or,  perhaps,  it  can  be  salted 
after  it  is  spread,  but  I have  not  tried  it  so. 

The  superiority  of  this  method  over  those  that  1 am  ac- 
quainted with  is,  that  the  film  remains  soft,  never  cracks, 
either  before  or  after  painting,  and  it  does  not  injure  the 
canvas  in  any  way,  while,  it  seems  to  me,  it  makes  the 
colours  more  brilliant. 

I have  had  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  style  of  print- 
ing “knocking  around,”  and  if  I can  find  one  I will  send  it 
to  you  for  examination. 

I may  also  mention  that  I have  taken  “ printing  paper  ” 
like  that  used  for  your  journal,  and  even  a very  common 
quality,  and  made  quite  good  photographic  prints  upon  it 
after  sizing  it  with  this  varnish  ; and  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  paper  well  sized  with  it,  and  rolled  heavily,  would  re- 
ceive photographic  impressions  equal  to  albumen  paper  in 
solidity,  and  more  artistic  in  appearance. 


ON  THE  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  PRODUCED  IN 
CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  BY  HEAT. 

BY  PROF.  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON. f 

Oranges. — Chromic  Acid. — Colour  of  solution,  reddish- 
orange  ; changes  to  an  orange  mixed  with  a greater  amount 
of  red. 

Bichromate  of  Ammonia. — Colour  of  solution,  orange-red  ; 
changes  to  a pure  red. 


Sesqui- Chloride  of  Iron. — Colour  of  a weak  solution, 
orange-red;  very  sensitive ; changes  to  red  and  brownish  - 
red . 

Bi-Chromate  of  Potassa. — Solution  of  an  orange-red ; 
changes  to  a red. 

Yellows. — Sesqi-Nitrate  of  Iron. — Colour  of  solution, 
brownish-yellow  ; changes  to  brownish-red. 

Greens. — Ferro  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Solution  of  a 
yellowish-green  ; changes  to  a yellow. 

Chromate  of  Potassa. — Solution  of  a yellowish-green  • 
changes  to  a yellow. 

Nitrate  of  Nickel. — Solution,  pale  green  ; changes  to  pale 
yellowish-green. 

Sulphate  of  Nickel. — Solution,  green;  changes  to  yellowish- 
green. 

Blues. — Chloride  of  Copper. — Colour  of  weak  solution, 
bluish-green  ; changes  to  a very  decided  yellowish-green. 
This  substance  is  quite  sensitive,  the  colour  returning  rapidly 
on  cooling. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — Solution  of  a decided  blue  ; changes 
to  a very  decided  green  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution. 
Returns  to  its  original  colour  rapidly  on  removal  from  the 
heat. 

Violets. — Ammonia  Oxide  of  Nickel.  —Solution  of  a 
violet-blue ; changes  to  a light  blue ; returns  fully  on 
cooling,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  any  loss  of 
ammonia. 

Solution  of  Litmus. — Colour,  violet;  changes  to  an  indigo- 
blue. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  substances  noticed  do  not 
present  as  great  a range  of  changes  as  those  observed  in 
solids.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  no  case  differed  much  from  the  ordinary  temperature, 
being  never  much  greater  than  220°  F.,  while  in  the  experi- 
ments with  solids  the  temperature  was  often  more  than  three 
times  as  great,  We  feel  sure  that  experiments  with  liquids 
at  higher  boiling  points  will  show  substances  running  down 
the  scale  much  further  than  the  observed  solids. 

The  Action  of  Cold.  — It  would  appear  from  the  law  already 
stated,  that  the  colour  of  a body  is  affected  by  its  tempera- 
ture, and  that  in  proportion  as  this  temperature  is  raised, 
the  colour  is  lowered ; moreover,  considering  the  colour 
emitted  by  the  body  at  its  higher  temperature,  the  colour 
is  always  raised  in  the  spectrum  as  the  body  cools.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  the  green  iodide  of  mercury,  which, 
as  before  mentioned,  is  yellowish-green  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures. By  the  action  of  heat  its  colour  is  successively 
lowered  through  the  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  which  latter  is 
reached  at  the  maximum  temperature  of  exposure.  Cool 
the  body  from  this  point,  and  its  colour  will  become  orange, 
yellow,  and  yellowish-green,  respectively. 

Now,  the  same  reasoning  that  applies  to  the  cooling  of 
the  body  from  this  higher  temperature  should  also  apply, 
though  not  with  equal  force,  to  its  cooling  from  any  tempe- 
rature, such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  place  in  which  the 
body  is  situated.  The  colour  emitted  by  a body  at  any 
temperature  is  always  lower  than  it  would  be  were  it  not 
for  the  intermingling  of  the  heat  vibrations.  Remove  it  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  these  vibrations — or, 
in  other  words,  cool' it — and  the  emitted  light  must  be  of  a 
higher  pitch  or  colour.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  as  the 
effect  of  raising  the  temperature  of  a body  above  its  ordinary 
temperature  is  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  emitted  light,  so 
cooling  it  below  that  temperature  must  be  to  raise  the 
pitch.  The  raising,  however,  would  hardly  be  as  great, 
proportionally,  as  the  lowering.  As  we  recede  from  the 
boundary  of  the  heat  and  light  vibrations,  we  lessen  the 
chance  of  their  producing  by  Intermingling  a resulting 
mean  vibration. 

With  a view  of  testing  the  truth  of  these  theoretical  con- 
siderations, experiments  on  the  action  of  cold  on  substances 
in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  condition  were  made. 

Solids. — The  reduction  of  temperature  was  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  ether,  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  or  liquid 
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sulphurous  acid.  The  liquid  was  placed  in  a metallic  box 
furnished  with  eight  vertical  sides.  Strips  of  paper,  on 
which  the  substances  were  painted,  were  pasted  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  Corresponding  strips  of  paper,  similarly  pre- 
ared,  were  kept  for  comparison.  Cold  was  produced  by 
lowing  a blast  of  air  from  a small  bellows  upon  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  results  obtained  were  somewhat  vitiated 
by  the  deposition  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  on  the  sides  of 
the  metallic  vessel.  This  difficulty  was  obviated  to  some 
extent  by  having  the  paper  slip,  kept  for  comparison, 
equally  moist.  The  results,  which  are  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, were  as  follows  : — 

Sulphide  of  Mercury. — Changes  from  a bright  red  to  a 
brighter  red. 

Bi-Sulphide  of  Tin. — Changes  from  a brownish  orange- 
yellow  to  a lighter  brownish-yellow. 

Sub-Sulphate  of  Mercury. — Changes  from  a yellow  to  a 
greenish-yellow. 

Iodide  of  Lead. — Changes  from  an  orange  to  a lighter 
orange. 

Chromate  of  Lead. — Changes  from  a yellowish-orange  to  a 
yellowish-green. 

The  substances  occupying  the  remaining  sides  of  the 
vessel  did  not  present  any  appreciable  change. 

Liquids. — The  experiments  with  liquids  were,  with  a few 
exceptions,  of  an  unsatisfactory  character.  The  solvent  in 
most  cases  was  water,  and  the  cold  could  not  safely  be  pushed 
lower  than  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  the  solutions. 
The  solutions  were  prepared  in  test  tubes,  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  experiments  with  heat.  The  limitation  in 
the  application  of  cold  was,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of 
the  changes  not  being  of  a more  decided  character. 

The  following  are  among  some  of  the  substances  experi- 
mented with : — 

Sulphate  of  Copper. — Solution  of  a pure  blue  ; deepens  on 
the  application  of  cold. 

Ferro- Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Saturated  solution  of  a 
nearly  pure  yellow  ; becomes  tinted  slightly  with  green. 

Chloride  of  Copper. — Solution  of  a bluish-green  ; becomes 
a more  decided  bluish-green. 

Sesqui-Chloride  of  Iron. — Solution,  orange-yellow ; be- 
comes an  orange  yellow  in  which  the  yellow  is  more  pre- 
dominant than  in  the  preceding. 

Sesqui-Nitrate  of  Iron. — Solution  orange  yellow,  like  the 
chloride. 

Wishing  to  obtain  a solution  that  could  be  exposed  to  a 
much  lower  temperature  without  freezing,  a solution  of  the 
chloride  of  copper  in  ether  was  prepared.  The  colour  was 
yellowish-green.  When  exposed  to  a low  temperature  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  the  colour 
changed  very  decidedly  to  a pure  green.  It  is  purposed,  at 
our  earliest  convenience,  to  pursue  these  investigations  at 
lower  temperatures  obtained  by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid 
and  ether.  Meanwhile,  we  would  be  much  pleased  if  any 
investigators  throughout  the  country,  who  may  be  using  a 
solution  of  the  solid  carbonic  acid  in  ether,  would  observe 
the  action  of  intense  cold  on  the  etherial  solution  of  chloride 
of  copper,  or  on  any  solution  of  a similar  nature. 

The  law  already  stated  seems  now  to  have  been  clearly 
established,  both  by  the  number  of  cases  that  come  under 
it,  and  by  the  fact  that,  so  far,  no  exceptions  have  been 
noticed.  It  can  hardly  be  urged,  with  fairness,  that  all 
coloured  compounds  should  be  equally  influenced  by  the 
action  of  the  less  rapid  heat  vibrations,  for  the  differences 
presented  by  bodies,  as  regards  their  transparency  or  opacity 
to  light,  or  their  diathermancy  or  adiathermancy  to  heat, 
clearly  indicate  a very  great  difference  in  their  molecular 
Structure,  which  difference  offers  reasons  amply  sufficient  to 
explain  why  the  colours  of  some  compounds  should  be  more 
influenced  by  heat  than  others.  Again,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  more  extended  observations  will  increase  the  great 
number  of  compounds  already  noticed.  For  instance,  the 
well-known  change  from  red  to  yellow  presented  by  the  red 
iodide  of  mercury  dissuaded  us  at  first  from  submitting  it 


to  an  experiment.  On  a careful  trial,  however,  it  was  found 
to  illustrate  the  law,  changing  to  a decidedly  darker  red  up 
to  the  temperature  requisite  to  alter  its  crystalline  form. 

The  theory  also  receives  further  support  and  confirmation 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a yellow  and  a red  substance 
which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other,  are  mixed 
together,  the  resulting  colour  isorange.  The  explanation  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  raising  of  the  less  rapid  red 
vibrations  by  the  yellow,  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
the  yellow  by  the  red,  the  mean  resulting  vibration  being 
that  capable  of  producing  orange  light. 

This  case,  though  analogous  to  the  change  produced  in 
colour  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  is  not  strictly  identical 
with  it.  In  an  orange  substance,  which  emits  red  light 
when  heated,  the  change  is  produced  as  follows : its  molecules, 
while  vibrating  in  periods  requisite  to  produce  orange  light, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  forced  to  accept  the  less  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  heat.  They  are  unable  to  do  this  without  lowering 
the  rapidity  of  the  light  vibrations,  and  the  emitted  light 
is  red.  Here,  however,  the  molecules  themselves  transmit 
red  light  to  the  ether  surrounding  the  iutermolecjilar  spaces, 
which  ether  in  its  turn  transmits  it  to  the  eye  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vision.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  orange  light 
emitted  after  the  commingling  of  a yellow  and  a red  sub- 
stance, as  no  change  other  than  that  of  mixture  is  produced, 
we  must  still  conceive  of  the  particles  of  the  red  and  of  the 
yellow  substance  vibrating  in  periods  requisite  to  produce 
red  and  yellow,  and  the  interference  taking  place  in  the 
intermolecular  spaces.  Briefly,  the  difference  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  substance  whose  colour  is  changed  by  heat,  the 
molecules  transmit  the  changed  light  directly  to  the 
surrounding  ether,  while  in  the  commingled  bodies  the 
change  occurs  in  the  ether  surrounding  the  molecules.  The 
two  cases  become  strictly  analogous  when  we  mingle  red 
and  yellow  light. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  pure  orange  and  green 
when  mingled  should  produce  yellow  ; yellow  and  blue, 
green  ; green  and  indigo,  blue ; and  blue  and  violet,  indigo. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

BY  K.  SCHWIER. 

For  some  time  past  I have  been  desirous  of  giving  some 
account  of  our  doings  in  the  fiekl  during  the  recent  six 
months’  campaign.  Many  business  engagements,  as  also 
certain  military  strictures,  hindered  me,  however,  from 
carrying  out  the  intention,  which  I now  proceed  to  fulfil ; 
and  in  publishing  this  communication,  I do  so  in  the  hope 
that  by  making  known  the  difficulties  experienced  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  our  art,  some  step  of  progress  may 
thereby  be  attained. 

In  a book  of  travels  which  1 have  recently  been  reading, 
there  is  a recommendation  to  this  effect:  “Traveller, 
when  thou  wanderest  into  Egypt,  leave  all  idea  of  the 
romantic  at  home.”  In  the  same  strain  I would  say : 
“ Photographer,  when  thou  marchest  away  under  the  flag 
in  the  capacity  of  photo  surveyor,  do  not  give  way  to  any 
illusions.”  But  to  the  point. 

On  the  7th  of  September  last  year  I was  engaged 
by  the  War  Department  as  photographer  to  accompany 
the  Field  Photographic  Detachment,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  requested  to  obtain  two  gentlemen  as  assistants,  all 
to  be  occupied  in  taking  photographic  surveys  for  military 
purposes  by  means  of  a photo-surveying  instrument.  My 
friend  M.  Quidde,  and  the  assistant  at  the  Royal  Industrial 
College,  M.  Max  Hiutze,  agreed  to  join  in  the  expedition, 
and  the  party  was  thus  complete.  Our  detachment  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Burchardi,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  was  assisted  in  the  duties  of  surveying 
by  Lieutenent  Dorgens.  One  serjeant  as  draughtsman, 
ten  sappers,  and  two  of  the  Military  Train,  completed  our 
number. 
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A perfect  outfit  of  photographic  requisites  had  been 
devised,  but,  owiug  to  a change  in  the  appointment  of  the 
photographers,  the  same  was  not  in  a very  satisfactory 
condition.  The  gentlemen  who  had  previously  to  me 
accepted  the  appointment  resigned  immediately  before 
the  departure  of  the  detachment,  and  when  I,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Privy  Councellor  Professor  Dore,  became 
a candidate  for  the  post,  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  had 
already  been  ordered  and  supplied.  Every  photographer 
believes,  of  course,  in  his  own  special  manuer  of  operating, 
and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  materials  at  hand, 
although  fulfilling,  no  doubt,  the  object  of  the  person  who 
ordered  them,  were  by  no  meaus  suited  to  my  taste,  and 
caused  much  difficulty  before  I could  get  suited  to  or  even 
understand  them  perfectly,  for  no  hint  or  explanation  of 
the  arrangements  could  I obtain.  At  last,  however, 
matters  were  cleared  up  a bit,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
make  experiment  with  the  measuring  instruments  which 
had  been  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  by 
securing  two  or  three  trial  plates.  As  these  preliminaries 
were  deemed  satisfactory,  we  started  off  to  Strasburg  on 
the  19th  September. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  a covered  waggon,  which  served 
as  dark  room,  and  afforded  seats  in  the  interior  for  two  of 
us,  and  of  another  army  cart  containing  apparatus  and 
other  necessities.  Our  personal  appearance  differed  so 
much  from  that  of  the  army  uniform  that  we  were  often 
regarded  in  the  light  of  Franctireurs,  especially  when 
strolling  about  with  loaded  pistol  and  revolver  in  the 
girdle.  Of  our  journey  and  arrival,  as  also  of  our  manner 
of  living,  I must  leave  M.  Quidde  to  give  an  account. 

In  Strasburg  we  had  our  hands  constantly  full,  aud 
produced  a total  of  116  survey  plates  measuring  12  by  12. 
Besides  these,  I was  specially  permitted  to  secure  some 
landscapes,  and  of  these,  sixteen  10  by  8,  and  fifteen 
stereoscopic  size,  were  executed.  The  apparatus  for  this 
work  had  been  lent  me  by  Professor  Reuleaux,  the 
Director  of  the  Industrial  College,  as  likewise  other 
utensils  and  necessaries,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
outfit,  but  which  were  found  to  be  indispensable,  especially 
when  operations  were  conducted  in  presence  of  the  bom- 
bardment. The  stereoscopic  plates  are  now  being  printed 
by  M.  Obernetter,  of  Munich. 

The  manner  of  dividing  the  labour  was  as  follows 
While  I put  the  apparatus  in  position,  the  tent  was  set  out 
and  M.  Quidde  prepared  the  plate,  and  I then  adjusted 
the  instrument  (the  dark  slide  of  which  was  exceedingly 
imperfect),  exposed  the  plate,  and  then  carried  it  back  and 
developed.  M.  Hintze  meanwhile  put  the  tent  in  order, 
unpacked  the  chemicals,  &c.  The  varnishing  of  the  plates 
was  postponed  till  evening,  and  then  performed  at  home  in 
our  own  quarters. 

On  the  19th  October  we  left  Strasburg,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  arrived  at  Nanteuil-Saacy,  our  party  being  joined 
on  the  way  by  another  official,  who  acted  as  constructor 
and  draughtsman.  For  want  of  horses  we  were  compelled 
to  remain  for  six  weeks  in  the  village  of  Crouttes.  and 
here  we  proceeded  to  print  our  Strasburg  negatives,  until  we 
set  out  for  Versailles,  which  we  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  December,  after  a march  of  four  days.  By  par- 
ticular order,  we  were  attached  to  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  under  whose  disposition  our  detachment 
was  placed,  and  our  duties  were  to  secure  pictures  of  the 
forts  of  Issy,  Vanvres,  and  Montrouge,  as  also  of  our  own 
batteries  on  the  south  side  of  Paris  : of  the  latter  as  many 
as  six  were  photographed.  In  all  we  prepared  at  Versailles 
123  landscape  plates,  of  the  sizes  12  by  12  and  10  by  8, 
besides  others  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Of-  these,  nine  plates  were  views  of  Fort  lssy,  eighteen 
were  views  of  I*  ort  1 anvres,  and  eight  of  Fort  Montrouge, 
and  the  remainder  of  batteries  and  outworks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  we  were  enjoined  to  silence 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  work.  After  three 


months’  sojourn  at  Versailles  we  returned,  and  arrived 
back  again  in  Berlin  on  the  12th  March.  Of  all  the  plates 
we  had  taken  only  one  was  broken  on  our  return. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  photo-surveyiug  operations  were  conducted  : — 
Let  O P represent  a measured  base-liue,  at  each  extre- 
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pity  of  which  (namely,  at  0 and  at  P)  the  camera  and  lens 
is  every  time  placed.  Suppose  the  plate  to  be  obtained 
through  a p and  o'  b',  then  a b p are  the  pictures  of  A B P, 
and  in  the  same  way  a'  b'  o',  the  pictures  of  ABO.  Sup- 
pose now  that  the  measured  line  OP  be  transferred  to  a 
drawing-board,  and  the  pictures  of  o'  b'  and  a p suitably 
applied,  having  regard  for  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  the. 
direction  of  the  camera,  then  from  the  points  depicted 
can  be  found  the  position  of  B by  drawing  the  lines  b'  P , 
and  b O ; and  in  like  manner  is  every  other  point  decided 
on.  Of  course,  in  operations  of  this  kind  a very  accu- 
rately constructed  apparatus  and  very  careful  manipulation 
are  necessary. 

The  apparatus  consisted  of  a tripod  stand  carrying  a 
double  brass  plate,  which  turned  upon  a three-quarter 
inch  pivot.  A kind  of  locking  pin  came  into  play  every 
time  the  plate  was  turned  60  degrees.  The  stand  was  very 
heavy,  and  exceedingly  faulty,  as  its  level  became  altered 
whenever  the  apparatus  was  turned  but  one  sixth  of  the 
circumference,  and  always  required  subsequent  levelling, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  plate  stood  perfectly  horizontal. 
Upon  the  plate  Avas  placed  a loose  slide  Avhich  rested  upon 
three  pins,  and  carried  at  the  top  three  open  forks.  It 
was  entirely  of  metal,  and  tapered  tOAvards  the  lens,  so  that 
it  appeared  similar  to  an  elongated  funnel.  The  plate  Avas 
placed  behind  upon  a metal  edge  which  carried  four  silver 
projections  Avhereupon  to  adjust  the  hair  cross.  The  lens 
was  without  a cover,  and  only  furnished  Avith  a slide, 
the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  lens  Avas  exactly  its 
focal  length,  aud,  therefore,  no  rack-and-piniou  movement 
was  necessary,  and  the  constant  effects  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  in  any  Avay  altered. 

There  Avere  many  errors  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  regard  to  the  instrument,  photographical,  optical,  and 
mechanical.  Among  those  of  a photographic  nature  may 
be  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  Avas  adjusted, 
Avhich,  from  the  fact  of  its  lying  upon  the  metal  surface, 
became  chemically  affected  and  covered  with  stains  and 
spots,  a defect  to  be  avoided,  possibly,  by  employing  a 
silvered  metal  margin.  The  Avorst  point  Avas,  hoAvever,  the 
defective  dark  slide  ; this  circumstance  rendered  it  neces- 
sary at  eArerv  operation  to  transport  the  camera  itself  in  a 
state  of  darkness,  and  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties,  much 
time  being  lost  in  cleaning  the  apparatus  after  every  expo- 
sure. Auother  surveying  instrument,  Avhich  Avas  at  first 
employed,  Avas  also  defective  as  regards  its  dark  slide,  the 
latter  being  exceedingly  bulky  and  heavy,  and  only  capable 
of  being  fitted  into  the  camera  from  the  front.  The  put- 
ting in,  and  especially  the  taking  out,  of  the  plate,  the 
film  of  which  is  turned  tOAvards  the  operator,  involved  the 
greatest  care,  and  in  hurried  operations  in  the  field  it  Avas, 
indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  damage  to  the  sensi- 
tive film  from  dust  and  ether  causes. 

As  regards  the  optical  difficulties,  these  Avould  have 
been  remedied,  no  doubt,  by  the  substitution  of  another 
lens  of  much  longer  focus,  inasmuch  as  the  one  employed 
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possessed  a focus  of  but  235  millimetres.  The  images 
obtained  with  our  instrument  were,  in  fact,  too  indistinct 
in  the  distance,  and  too  small  in  proportion  to  their  prox- 
imity. For  this  reason  it  was  just  those  objects  that  were 
the  most  important  to  us  in  the  construction  of  the  plans 
that  were  rendered  most  indistinct.  It  would  also  have 
been  far  easier  to  focus  if  the  manner  of  fixing  the  lens  had 
been  such  as  to  allow  its  removal  with  facility.  The  cal- 
culation of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  lens  from  the 
ground  glass  would,  according  to  Lieutenant  Dorgens,  have 
been  easily  made  by  photographing  from  a particular  dis- 
tance a rod  of  a certain  length,  and  the  interval  would 
then  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  length  of  the  rod  as 
depicted  upon  the  plate. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Comsgauiinuf. 

SURFACE  FOR  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  my  method  for  preparing  a 
plate  for  touching. 

To  one  part  of  white  hard  spirit  varnish  I add  two  parts 
of  methylated  spirit.  The  plate  I coat  in  the  usual  way, 
atd  dry  by  heat.  As  soon  as  perfectly  dry  and  cold,  a 
corner  may  be  frictioned  with  the  finger,  which  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Very  soon  the  varnish  will  give 
way  and  a fine  powder  will  come  up,  when  the  whole  surface 
should  be  gone  over  equally  and  gently. 

The  result  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  my 
practice  is  concerned.  I touch  with  a BB  pencil. — 1 am, 
sir,  yours  truly,  George  Piercy,  Jun. 


in  tfre  Siuiucr. 

Irregular  Marking  and  Stains  on  Albumenized 
Paper. — Mr.  Bovey  remarks  “ Complaints  are  often  made  of 

albumenized  papers  refusing  the  sensitizer,  the  solution  collect- 
ingin  globules  on  the  surface,  or  running  in  zigzag  lines.  The 
cause  ot  this  can  be  easily  traced  to  the  silver  bath,  which,  in 
such  cases,  is  too  strong  for  the  kind  of  paper  that  is  liable  to 
such  defect.  The  difficulty  occurs  only  when  the  paper  is 
heavily  albumenized.  Papers  coated  with  weak  albumen  sensi 
tize  evenly  with  silver  solutions  of  any  strength,  simply  because 
the  pores  are  left  open  to  exercise  capillary  suction.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  heavily  albumenized  papers  require  the  weak  - 
est  silver  bath.” 

Yellow  Light  for  Dark  Room.— Mr.  flallenbeck  writes 
to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  saying  : — “ Better  than  all 
glass,  stretch  over  the  opening  used  as  a window  thin  sheet 
rubber.  This  keeps  out  all  actinic  light,  aud  you  can  work 
with  your  room  as  light  as  you  please  without  causing  fog.” 

One  Cause  for  Pinholes  in  Negatives.  — A corre- 
spondent of  the  same  journal  says  : — “ A fixing  bath  of  cyanide 
or  hypo  that  has  been  over-worked  and  full  of  silver,  will  cause 
negatives  to  be  full  of  pinholes,  for  which  the  bath  will  be 
blamed  and  doctored." 

Action  of  Moist  Ultramarine  upon  Silver. — Herr 
Braunschweizer,  in  a German  journal,  relates  a series  of  experi- 
ments made  in  order  to  explain  some  facts  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  by  parties  who  found  that  silver  foil  (per- 
fectly pure  silver),  and  objects  made  of  that  metal  (spoons  and 
forks),  became  very  deeply  black  brown  coloured  under  condi- 
tions which  seemed  to  point  to  the  presence  of  ultraraariuo  (in 
paper  wherein  either  the  objects  were  packed,  or  in  contact 
with)  as  the  only  cause  of  the  discolouration  and  tarnishing  of 
the  metal  alluded  to.  By  the  experiments  this  opinion  was 
fully  confirmed,  care  being  taken  to  have  extra  good  quality  of 
ultramarine,  and  to  institute  comparative  experiments  with 
other  blue  pigments,  viz.,  indigo,  litmus,  Berlin  blue,  mountain 
blue,  all  of  which,  placed  upon  clean  glass  plates,  and  moistened 
with  distilled  water,  were  left  in  contact  with  silver  foil  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  the  result  that  only  the  foil  in  contact 
with  ultramarine  was  blackened.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
sulphuret  of  aluminium  present  in  ultramarine  is  slowly  decom- 
posed, and  gives  off,  when  moist,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
presence  of  ultramarine  in  paper  occasionally  used  to  modify 
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the  colour  would  doubtless  have  an  injurious  influence  on  photo- 
graphs. Its  use  in  passepartouts  was  years  ago  discovered  to 
be  injurious  to  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives. 


^0  Corrc.'igoniifnts. 

W.  W. — There  are  degrees  of  fogging  in  negatives.  One  thoroughly 

fo  gged  has  a grey  veil  of  reduced  silver  all  over,  making  the  sha- 
dows and  half-shadows  opaque,  but  not  increasing  the  density  of 
the  lights — these,  indeed,  in  a fogged  negative,  often  being  thin,  a 
portion  of  the  silver,  which  should  have  aided  in  giving  the  lights 
intensity,  having  been  diverted  from  that  purpose,  and  thrown 
down  in  the  shadows.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance at  first  sight  between  a negative  the  varnish  of  which  is 
matt  for  retouching  purposes,  and  a slightly  fogged  negative ; 
but  as  regards  printing  qualities  the  difference  may  be  easily 
distinguished.  In  the  latter  case  the  general  transparency  of  the 
negative  is  slightly  obscured  by  the  matt  varnish,  but  it  is  equally 
so  in  lights  and  shadows,  the  relative  intensity  not  being  iu  any 
degree  impaired.  In  a fogged  negative  the  shadows  are  more 
completely  obscured  by  the  veil  thrown  down,  whilst  the  lights 
are  generally  proportionately  thinned,  so  that  the  intensity  of  the 
negative  is  absolutely  lessened.  A matt  varni  sh  may  render  the 
operation  of  printing  somewhat  slower,  but  the  print  will  not  be 
reduced  in  brilliancy.  A print  from  a fogged  negative  always  lacks 
brilliancy. 

C.  Taylor. — If  you  obtain  the  varnish  applied  without  heat,  known 
as  crystal  varnish,  and  dilute  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk 
of  benzole,  you  will  obtain  a varnish  which  will  answer.  The 
“ Positive  Colouring  Varnish,”  sold  by  Newman,  of  Soho  Square, 
will  answer.  If  the  alabastrine  positives  are  properly  managed, 
we  believe  that  thoir  permanency  may  be  relied  on.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  allow  the  bleaching  solution  to  remain  on  the  image  until 
it  has  very  thoroughly  performed  its  office.  We  have  pictures  in 
our  possession  now  which  were  treated  so  sixteen  years  or  moro 
ago,  and  in  which  there  is  no  change. 

It.  Griffiths  (Truro). — The  effect  in  your  medallion  prints  of  the 
image  being  seen  through  an  oval  aperture  is  just  that  to  which 
we  referred. 

The  Rev.  S. — No.  1 on  your  list,  by  all  means,  asalcnsof  all  work. 
2.  The  collodio-bromide  process  used  wet  must  be  developed  with 
the  alkaline  solutions  which  are  employed  with  the  plates  when 
dry.  They  have  been  used  wet  with  success,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  3 Most  of  the  suggestions  in  the  articles  to  which  you 
refer  will  still  bo  useful;  but  further  experience  has  modified  some 
of  the  hints,  and  more  recent  articles  in  the  News  will,  therefore, 
prove  safer  guides.  In  a dull  light,  or  cold  weather,  a very  much 
stronger  developer  than  that  mentioned  is  desirable  for  instanta- 
neous work.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  some  details  of 
your  trip.  Possibly  we  may  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  any 
causes  of  of  failure. 

F.  G.  0.  Stuart. — We  will  endeavour  to  find  space  for  a reprint  of 
the  article,  or  for  another  on  the  subject,  shortly.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may  mention  that  in  the  production  of  transparencies  for 
the  lantern,  care  must  be  used  to  keep  them  clean  and  brilliant, 
without  fog.  A thin  textureless  collodion  should  be  used,  and 
an  iron  developer  with  plenty  of  acetic  acid.  There  are  various 
modes  of  toning;  but  that  to  which  we  referred  as  being  employed 
by  Mr.  Blanchard  consisted  in  first  bleaching  by  means  of 
bichloride  of  mercury',  and  then  blackening  by  a dilute  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium. 

B.  L.  F. — The  very  high  gloss  to  which  you  refer  is  obtained  by' 
using  heat  as  well  as  heavy  rolling  pressure.  There  are  rolling- 
presses  made  with  arrangements  for  the  application  of  heat. 

Grisdale’s  Washing  Machine. — A correspondent  asks  : — ‘‘Can 
anyone  having  had  practice  with  Grisdale’s  centrifugal  washing 
machine  state  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  how  to 
remedy  the  latter  ? ” 

Owen  Chester. — An  ordinary  portrait  lens,  stopped  down  until 
the  definition  is  satisfactory,  is  as  good  a lens  as  you  can  use  for 
groups  in  the  studio.  A “rapid  rectilinear”  would  give  better 
definition,  but  is  scarcely  sufficiently  rapid  for  groups  in  the  studio. 
If  you  arrange  the  figures  iu  a semi-circle,  vou  will  materially 
assist  in  securing  satisfactory  definition  throughout.  2.  Sponging 
the  surface  of  the  albumenized  print  with  dilute  ox-gall  will  cause 
it  to  take  water  colours  easily.  Adding  the  ox-gall  to  the  colours 
will  answer  the  same  end.  Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  sells  a pre- 
paration which  answers  the  purpose  well. 

Several  Articles  and  Reviews  are  compelled  to  stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

II.  W.  tV.  Winter,  Derby, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  M.  Kirtlcy. 

Mr.  II.  Svgdon,  Beverley, 

Photograph  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Beverley. 
Mr.  E.  Grecson,  Blackpool, 

Photograph  of  Dr.  Hall. 
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POISONING  BY  CYANIDE. 

In  our  last  we  recorded  the  death,  after  taking  a dose  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  of  Miss  Gee,  daughter  of  Mr.  C harles 
E.  Gee,  of  Jersey.  In  the  brief  newspaper  paragraph 
reporting  the  event,  cut  from  a morning  contemporary, 
the  death  was  mentioned  as  the  result  of  suicide.  W c have 
received  a communication  from  Mr.  Gee,  in  which  he 
informs  us  that  this  is  an  error  : that  his  daughter  s death 
was  the  result  of  accident,  not  intention,  no  thought  of 
such  a death,  he  is  satisfied,  having  entered  her 
mind.  We  receive  this  information  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  gladly  give  all  the  publicity  we  can  to  the  fact 
that  the  death  of  this  young  lady,  sad  enough  as  in  the 
best  it  is,  is  not  made  more  painful  by  the  bitter  associa- 
tions which  must  always  surround  the  memory  of  suicide. 
All  our  readers  must  sympathise  with  a photographer  who 
has  lost  a beloved  child  by  such  an  accident,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  he  is  relieved  by  the  decision  of  a coroner  s 
jury  from  the  deeper  agony  attending  his  loss. 

The  force  of  our  cautionary  remarks  on  the  dangers  ot 
cyanide  and  its  readiness  of  access  is  not  altered,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  a young  and  hopeful  life  has  been 
sacrificed,  and  a family  made  desolate,  by  accident  rather 
than  design.  We  should  be  sorry,  to  add  one  pang  to  the 
grief  of  the  bereaved  parent  by  any  comment  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  in  our  remarks  we  make  no  special  reference  to 
the  accessibility  of  cyanide  in  Mr.  Gee's  establishment. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  accessible  in  almost  all  photographic 
establishments,  and  Mr.  Gee’s  was  no  especial  exception. 
He,  unhappily,  suffers  the  penalty  of  a common  practice, 
and  his  loss  gives  sad  point  to  the  moral  we  enforce  the 
danger  of  having  such  a deadly  agent  accessible, 
so  as  to  render  death  by  accident,  as  well  as  by 
design,  so  readily  within  reach.  Such  a poison,  so  surely 
and  rapidly  fatal,  should  be  placed  beyond  easy  access, 
and,  wherever  it  is  kept,  the  warning  label “ Poison  . should 
be  conspicuously  borne  upon  it.  In  every  establishment 
where  it  is  kept  the  antidote  should  be  as  accessible  as  the 
poison  should  be  remote,  so  that  every  chance  should  be 
made  available  to  save  life.  We  have  more  than  once  before 
detailed  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  such  cases,  ami 
need  not  repeat  them  here,  bat  we  again  earnestly  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

On  another  page  we  print  a letter  from  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  as  less  than  satisfied  with  the 
degree  in  which  he  has  been  accredited  with  the  discovery 
of  the  collodio-bromide  process,  or  that  form  of  the  pro- 
cess now  prominently  before  the  photographic  public.  He 


feels  aggrieved  at  the  various  allusions  in  our  pages  to 
t<  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  collodio-bromide  process,”  the 
phrase  being  in  his  estimation  a misnomer,  as  he  claims 
the  process  referred  to  as  essentially  and  wholly  his  own. 
And  he  further  feels,  as  he  intimates  at  the  close  of  his 
letter  and  as  he  distinctly  states  in  a private  note,  that  we 
scarcely  do  him  the  justice  he  has  a right  to  expect,  in 
permitting,  without  protest,  this  injustice  to  be  done,  the 
more  so  as  we  have  been,  as  he  mentions,  the  victim  occa- 
sionally of  similar  injustice.  . ... 

That  we  should  not  conscientiously  permit  injustice  to 
the  humblest  labourer  in  the  field  of  photographic  experi- 
ment and  discovery,  we  need  scarcely  to  affirm  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  journal ; and 
that  we  should  knowingly  permit  any  slight  or  deroga- 
tion of  the  services  of  a worker  to  whom  the  art  and  its 
votaries  are  so  much  indebted  as  they  are  to  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Mr.  Lea  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  most  able  contributors  to  photographic 
literature  • his  contributions  have  generally  possessed  the 
, radical  character  which  can  only  result  from  constant 
md  intelligent  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  have  frequently 
ieen  of  an  originative  character.  We  esteem  such  labours 
lighly,  as  the  art  has  need  of  them,  and  it  is  not  given  to 
nany  men  to  have  time,  ability,  opportunity,  and  mclina- 
ion  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  photography  as  a science,  and 
lot  as  a profession. 

In  regard  to  the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  the  paternal 
lomenclature  by  which  various  forms  of  it  have  been 
jharacterized,  we  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Lea  is  a little  over-sensitive,  or  that  he  has  not  duly  con- 
sidered the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  far  as 
iv e have  been  able  to  observe,  and  certainly  so  far  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  matter,  there  has  been 
ao  disregard  of  Mr.  Lea’s  claims  in  the  matter.  the 
Di'igiuators  of  the  process  were  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton, 
of  Liverpool,  and  their  claims,  it  is  possible,  have  been 
too  much  over-looked.  Mr.  Lea,  many  years  ago,  com- 
menced experimenting  with  the  process,  and  in  his  hands 
it  has  undergone  such  change,  addition,  and  lnipiove- 
ment,  as  to  constitute  it,  as  we  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  observed,  practically  his  own  process.  Some  ot 
the  elements  by  which  great  rapidity  without  risk  ot  tog, 
&c.,  might  be  obtained,  were  the  sole  discovery  o . Mr. 
Lea,  and  for  these  especially,  as  well  as  for  the  publica- 
tion of  details  of  long-continued  experimenting  with  the 
process,  we  believed  he  had  received  credit.  In  his  paper 
on  the  subject  before  the  Photographic  Society,  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley  distinctly,  and  in  no  niggard  terms,  re- 
cognized his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Lea  for  the  essential  basis 
of  the  process,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
features  which  were  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Lea  s initiative.  Mr. 
Lea  thinks  this  insufficient:  the  process  should,  he  thinks, 
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have  been  spoken  of  and  advertised  as  his,  and  not  as 
Col.  Wortley’s.  This  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  opinion 
upon  which  it  is  evident  differing  views  are  held,  and 
upon  which  we  cannot  give  any  absolute  decision.  But 
it  appears  to  us  that  many  inconveniences  and  some  in- 
justice would  have  proceeded  from  such  a course.  Col. 
Wortley  claims  several  points  of  the  process  he  works  as 
absolutely  his  own,  and  as  differing  from,  if  not  opposed 
to  the  process  of  Mr.  Lea  ; and  this  being  so,  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  Mr.  Lea  to  attribute  to  him  a piocess 
modified  in  a manner  he  might  not  approve.  Mr.  Lea 
recommends  a slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
compound ; Col.  Wortley  lays  great  stress  on  saturation 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Lea  recommends  a carefully 
limited  proportion  of  ammonia  in  developing;  Col. 
Wortley  uses  it  ad  libitum , with  an  almost  lavish  freedom. 
Even  if  Col.  Wortley  were  not  concerned  to  claim  any 
credit  for  the  experimental  labour  which  had  enabled  him 
to  arrive  at  these  results,  he  might  naturally  hesitate  to 
accredit  Mr.  Lea  with  these  modifications,  which  he  may 
not  approve,  as  an  injustice  which  he  might  resent.  Or,  if 
considerations  of  credit  did  not  exist,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  much  inconvenience  and  possible  misunderstanding 
might  arise  if  the  plates  were  advertised  as  by  Mr.  Lea’s 
process,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  prepared  by  a modifi- 
cation thereof  to  which  some  attach  great  impoitance.  All 
the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  clearly  placed  before  the 
public  ; no  one  has  denied,  or  ignored,  or  disparaged  Mr. 
Lea’s  claims,  and  it  is  simply  a matter  of  convenience 
in  general  reference  or  commercial  description  that  Col. 
Wortley’s  name  should  be  used  to  designate  the  precise 
form  of  the  collodio-bromide  process  which  he  has  worked 
out,  and  to  which  he  has  called  attention. 

In  making  these  remarks  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us 
to  enter  into  any  estimate  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
processes.  AVe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
collodio-bromide  process  as  left  by  Mr.  Lea,  is  a very 
excellent  process.  Our  own  experience  with  it  has  been 
limited  to  one  or  two  testing  experiments ; but  we  have 
testimony,  and  have  seen  examples,  which  assure  us  of  its 
excellence.  With  the  process  of  Col.  Wortley  we  have 
had  somewhat  more  experience,  and  we  know  its  excel- 
lence. But,  quite  independent  of  the  respective  merits,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  the  preservation  of  a distinctive 
nomenclature  is  not  only  not  intended  as  an  injustice,  but 
that  it  would  be  unfair  alike  to  Mr.  Lea,  to  Col.  Wortley, 
and  to  the  public,  to  ignore  the  distinction. 


THE  COLLODIO-CIILORIDE  PROCESS. 

So  far  as  the  origin  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  is 
concerned,  we  have  said  all  that  wre  deem  necessary  on 
the  subject,  and  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
pursue  the  discussion  further  if  some  practical  suggestions 
did  not  arise  out  of  it.  Mr.  Sutton,  however,  in  returning 
in  very  angry  mood  to  the  subject,  changes  his  position 
and  attacks  the  process,  which,  it  appears,  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  working  successfully.  The  merits  of  any 
process  are  much  a matter  of  opinion,  and  may  be  safely 
left  in  thq  hands  of  the  public,  and  we  are  in  no  wise 
concerned  to  discuss  Mr.  Sutton’s  opinion  in  this  matter. 
As,  however,  on  this  subject,  as  is  his  custom,  he  mis  states 
facts,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  use  the  process, 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  his  errors.  In  passing,  we 
may  point  out  that  in  the  course  of  his  attempt  to  falsify 
the  origin  of  the  process,  he  spoke  of  it  in  approving  terms, 
and  as  having  been  used  with  success  on  the  Continent. 
Having,  by  a brief  statement  of  the  facts,  established  our 
claim  beyond  even  his  cavil,  he  eats  his  own  words,  and  states 
that  it  has  proved  an  incorrigible  failure  in  the  hands  of 
everyone  who  has  tried  it.  l,t  is,  he  now  thinks,  a “matter 
of  utter  indifference  who  was  the  discoverer.”  Well,  it  is 
not  of  much  importance,  but  the  truth  is.  If,  however,  it 


be  a matter  of  indifference,  why  did  Mr.  Sutton  voluntarily 
raise  it  and  falsify  it,  and  that  apropos  of  nothing  ? He 
further  states  that,  besides  having  failed  as  a process,  it 
has  been  tried  commercially  by  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan 
in  this  country,  and  Herr  Obernetter  on  the  Continent, 
who  have  proved  it  a commercial  failure,  and  it  has  fallen 
to  the  ground.  That  Mr.  Sutton  should  utter  a personal 
opinion  unfavourable  to  a process  would  concern  no  one  ; 
but  when  he  states  that  it  has  failed  as  a process  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  have  tried  it,  and  failed  as  a branch  of  commerce 
in  the  specific  hands  he  names,  he  again  states  what  is  not 
true.  We  need  not  refer  further  to  the  absurd  statement 
that  it  has  proved  a failure  in  the  hands  of  all  who  have 
tried  it,  as  thousands  of  photographers  know  by  experience 
that  the  statement  is  not  true.*  As  to  the  commercial 
question,  with  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  never  had,  nor 
sought,  any  kind  of  interest  or  connection,  Messrs.  Mawson 
and  Swan  continue  to  manufacture  and  advertise  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  and  Herr  Obernetter,  so  far  from  finding 
the  matter  a failure,  informed  us  in  a letter  not  long  ago 
that  he  had  manufactured  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  collodio-chloride  for  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  he  supplied  commercially. 

Mr.  Sutton  speaks  of  a collodio-chloride  print  which 
he  had  produced  from  one  of  his  own  negatives,  which 
had  split  up  lamentably.  This  is  not  improbable : the 
most  perfect  thing  may  be  spoiled  by  mal-practice  ; and 
even  without  conscious  mal-practice,  collodion  films  occa- 
sionally split  in  various  processes,  as  photographers  know 
to  their  cost.  As  the  cause  of  the  occasional  splitting  of 
collodio-chloride  films  was  investigated  and  explained  by 
us  many  years  ago,  we  may  now  give  this  discussion,  of 
which  we  are  very  weary,  a practical  turn  by  again  re- 
ferring to  the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
the  question.  We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  of  the 
several  scores  of  prints  which  we  exhibited  at  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  London  upwards  of  six  years  ago,  a 
large  number  arc  still  in  our  possession,  and  not  one  has 
split  or  cracked.  Splitting  of  the  film  may  he  caused 
by  two  or  three  causes,  of  which  the  use*  of  a horny 
contractile  collodion  is  one;  but,  although  the  most  obvious, 
it  is  not  the  most  dangerous  cause:  Collodio-chloride  of 
silver,  when  long  kept,  especially  if  it  contain  much  free 
nitrate  of  silver,  becomes  somewhat  decomposed  from  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  pyroxyline,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  apt  to  yield  a film  which  will  readily  split  if 
carelessly  treated.  When  opal  glass  is  coated  -with 
collodio-chloride  of  silver,  the  plates  should  be  dried  by 
heat,  and  printed  as  soon  as  possible,  as,  if  kept  a few  days, 
a tendency  to  split  is  developed.  When  collodio-chloride 
of  silver  is  kept  in  two  collodion  solutions,  one  containing 
the  chloride,  and  the  other  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter 
is  more  apt  to  suffer,  and  to  yield  on  mixture  a collodio- 
chloride  which  will  split,  than  when  the  complete  emulsion 
is  prepared  with  freshly-made  collodion  solutions.  If  a 
suitably  prepared  paper  and  suitable  glass  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  collodio-chloride  in  good  condition, 
no  fear  of  splitting  or  any  trouble  of  that  kind  need  be 
feared. 

o 

FIRST  SILVER  MEDAL  AT  FALMOUTH. 

Ix  our  report  of  the  jurors’ decisions  in  the  photographic 
department  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society’s 
Exhibition  at  Falmouth  a month  ago,  the  award  of  a first 
silver  medal  to  Ralph  Ludlow,  of  London,  for  a picture 
entitled  “ The  Bridesmaid,”  was  mentioned.  At  the  time 
we  intimated  a suspicion  that  the  name  of  the  prizeman  in 
this  instance  was  a nom  tie  t/uerre,  and  we  have  since  ascer- 
tained that  this  was  so.  We  are  reminded  by  the  circum- 
stances of  a similar  case  which  recently  occurred  within 

• It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  remarks, 
on  another  page,  of  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  of  Ainerici,  where  the  process  is 
extensively  used. 
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our  knowledge.  An  able  novelist,  whom  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  numbering  amongst  our  personal  friends, 
having  had  a succession  of  unusual  successes,  both  in 
circulation  and  favourable  reviews,  began  to  feel  misgivings 
as  to  whether  the  high  encomiums  he  received  from  the 
press  were  genuine  expressions  of  opinion,  or  mere  matter- 
of-course  approval  given  by  friendly  critics  to  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  issue  his 
next  work  anonymously,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
even  a higher  success  tliau  he  had  achieved  by  any  former 
work  bearing  his  name. 

A somewhat  similar  issue  arises  in  relation  to  the  prize 
in  question.  Ralph  Ludlow  is  II.  P.  Robinson,  who  seems 
to  have  been  anxious  to  test  his  work  very  thoroughly 
indeed  upon  its  merits.  Possibly,  in  the  view  of  some, 
the  modus  operandi  may  be  open  to  question ; but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  winner  of  twenty-eight  previous 
medals  in  something  like  a dozen  years  might  not  un- 
naturally have  a craving  for  the  crucial  test  of  winning  as 
an  unknown  man,  and  so  enter  the  lists  in  a mask.  It  is 
to  the  picture  the  prize  is  given  ; and  if  its  producer  re- 
solved to  make  assurance  in  relation  to  this  fact  doubly 
sure,  by  doffing,  for  the  nonce,  his  known  name  and  re- 
putation, we  think  that  photographers  will  readily  allow 
the 

“ pretext,  as  for  gain 

Of  purer  glory.” 

We  have  not  seen  “ The  Bridesmaid,1’  but  understand 
that  it  is  a picture  of  very  great  merit,  on  a plate  twenty- 
two  inches  by  sixteen,  produced  at  Cyfarthfa  Castle  on  the 
occasion  of  a wedding  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Crawshay, 
with  whose  admirable  work,  and  with  whose  name  as  an 
enthusiastic  and  able  amateur  photographer,  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar. 


REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES  ON  BROMO-CIILOR- 
1DE  PLATES  BY  THE  NITRIC  ACID  TREAT- 
MENT-DOUBLE SALTS-GUM  BLISTERS. 

BY  COL.  STUART  WORTLEY. 

Havino  experimentalized  lately  with  the  process  you  re- 
cently proposed  for  multiplying  negatives  by  the  use  of 
bromo-chloride  plates  treated  with  nitric  acid,  my  experience 
may  possibly  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  1 tind 
it  to  be  a process  of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  multiplying 
several  negatives,  which  I have  had  to  do  lately,  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  resulting  prints  to  distinguish  those  taken 
from  the  duplicated  negatives  from  the  ones  printed  from 
the  originals.  In  all  cases  I have  printed  on  dry  bromo- 
chloride  plates  by  gaslight,  from  ten  to  fifty  seconds’  exposure 
to  an  Argand  burner  being  sufficient,  according  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  negative  operated  on.  The  development  of  the 
resulting  transparency  is  then  conducted  in  the  usual  way, 
and  when  the  details  are  sufficiently  out  the  film  is  washed, 
and  nitric  acid  somewhat  diluted  with  water  poured  over  it. 
In  a few  seconds  the  transparency  becomes  reversed,  and  we 
have  a negative  in  all  respects  a perfect  copy  of  the  one 
from  which  the  transparency  was  taken.  It  is  then  only 
necessary  to  wash  it,  and  return  to  the  ordinary  alkaline 
development  till  sufficient  density  is  obtained,  no  intent i- 
fying  with  silver  being  ever  needed.  The  printing  qualities 
of  these  negatives  are  remarkably  good . I send  you  one  to 
show  you  the  utility  of  the  process.  The  original  negative 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  useless  for  printing  purposes,  while 
by  management  of  the  exposure  of  the  transparency  I have 
obtained  a second  negative  good  in  all  respects,  or,  J should 
say,  as  good  as  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  the  bad 
original. 

Again,  for  enlargements  the  process  is  equally  good.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  take  the  transparency  in  an  enlarging 
camera,  and  pursue  exactly  the  same  course.  As  this  is  done 
at  one  operation — that  is  to  say,  the  enlargement  is  only 
conducted  through  one  film,  and  not  through  two,  as  in  the 


ordinary  method — you  get  a much  finer  negative,  the  more 
so  as  a bromo-chloride  film  prepared  with  the  proper  kind 
of  collodion  is  remarkably  free  from  structure.  As  the  use 
of  a cadmium  salt  has  a tendency  to  render  a film  slightly 
lumpy  and  uneven,  I should  strongly  recommend  all  bromo- 
chloride  workers  to  turn  their  attention  to  one  of  the  double 
salts — for  instance,  with  the  double  bromide  of  cadmium  and 
lithium,  as  well  as  that  with  cadmium  and  ammonium  ; 
we  retain  all  the  sensitiveness  and  keeping  qualities  con- 
ferred by  cadmium,  while  the  film  loses  entirely  any  ten- 
dency to  thickening,  and  becomes  remarkably  pure  and 
structureless.  These  double  salts  are  made  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  I strongly  recommend  them. 

In  the  matter  of  preservatives,  I promised  you  some  time 
ago  the  results  of  some  experiments  I have  been  making. 
An  alkaline  preservative  does  not  appear  to  answer  at  all, 
and  I agree  with  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gordon  in  condemn- 
ing its  use.  In  my  hands  a modification  of  that  gentle- 
man’s gum-gallic  preservative  has  lately  given  me  most 
excellent  results,  and  I prefer  it  to  the  one  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  which  I originally  used. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  re-stating  that  if  gum  plates 
are  developed  according  to  the  formula  which  I published 
in  your  pages  on  (I  think)  the  28th  July,  and  in  which 
the  development  is  continued  throughout  with  alcohol  and 
water,  all  tendency  to  blistering  is  entirely  done  away  with  ; 
but  the  full  proportion  of  alcohol  must  be  used,  and  if  a 
second  quantity  of  developer  should  be  requi.ed,  it  must 
also  contain  alcohol.  The  cheapest  methylated  spirit  will, 
of  course,  answer.  It  also  adds  to  the  density  of  the  nega- 
tive, and  makes  the  development  more  rapid. 


THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson,  continuing  his  lessons  in  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary,  gives  his  pupil  6ome  hints  on  the  collodio- 
chloride  process.  Producing  two  pictures,  he  remarks  : — 
Here  are  two  pictures  on  porcelain,  one  on  the  smooth  side 
of  a plate  intended  for  a plain  picture,  and  the  other  on  the 
ground  surface  of  a plate  intended  for  colouring. 

M.  There’s  a vast  difference  betwixt  ’em. 

A.  Naturally,  since  they  are  made  by  different  processes. 
The  smooth  plates  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  I have  pre- 
viously directed  for  glass  for  negatives.  The  plate  must  be 
perfectly  flat,  especially  for  plain  pictures.  When  the  plate 
is  dry,  and  well  polished,  it  is  to  be  flowed  with  the  follow- 
ing preparation.  Take  equal  parts  of  albumen  and  water, 
thoroughly  mixed,  either  by  beating  or  shaking,  and  filter 
it  through  a clean  sponge  ; if  it  does  not  come  through  per- 
fectly clear,  add  aqua-ammonia  drop  by  drop,  shake  until  it 
is  so,  and  again  filter.  Take  of  the  above — 

Albumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Chloride  of  strontia  or  calcium  ...  2 grains 
Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  5 „ 

Dissolve  the  salts  thoroughly  (by  grinding  in  a glass 
mortar  with  the  albumen)  in  the  following  order.  First 
the  citric  acid,  second  the  chloride,  and  lastly  (in  the 
dark)  the  silver.  This  should  form  a milky  liquid,  and 
cause  some  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  Before  coating 
the  plate  shake  thoroughly.  Coat  the  plate  twice  (in  the 
dark,  of  course)  with  the  above,  allowing  it  to  dry  between 
each  coat ; after  which,  wheu  quite  dry,  it  is  exposed  under 
a negative  with  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  porcelain  print- 
ting-frames — in  default  of  which  an  ordinary  printing- 
frame  (for  paper)  will  answer.  Be  careful  to  secure  the  glass 
of  the  frame  to  prevent  its  moving,  and  gum  the  negative 
fast  to  this  glass.  The  porcelain  plate  may  be  hinged  to 
the  negative  at  one  end  by  a piece  of  gum  paper,  which  will 
allow  of  its  being  examined  during  the  progiess  of  printing 
When  slightly  over-printed,  dip  the  plate  into  a basin  of 
clean  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  where  it 
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may  remain  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash  thoroughly 
under  the  tap.  Tone  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  in  water  neutralized  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  wash 
and  fix  in  hypo  (one  hypo  to  six  water)  for  five  minutes  ; 
wash  one  hour. 

M.  This  picture  looks  very  fine  and  delicate. 

A You  must  have  a very  fine  and  delicate  negative,  in 
the  first  place,  taken  on  very  flat  glass,  to  insure  close  con- 
tact. Without  considerable  experience — which,  of  course,  1 
cannot  give  in  conversation — you  may  be  apt  to  fail ; if  so, 
fail,  and  try  again. 

M.  I certainly  will  (try  again,  I mean).  How  was  this 
one  made  ? 

A.  The  first  one  was  made  by  what  you  may  call  the 
albumen  process  ; this  one  is  the  regular  collodio-chloride, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  made  with  a collodion  contain- 
ing a chloride.  You  may  make  your  plain  pictures  by 
this  method  also,  if  you  desire,  and  perhaps,  as  a novice,  you 
will  succeed  better.  The  original  collodio-chloride  process, 
was  first  introduced,  I believe,  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson 
of  London,  though  several  have  since  tried  to  deprive  him 
of  his  title.  The  formula  is  one  which  I have  used  for  years 
with  invariably  success,  Mr.  Kurtz's  porcelain  pictures  being 
proverbially  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  As  in  the  above  pro- 
cess, the  plate — as  well  as  the  negative — must  be  as  flat  as 
possible,  and  washed  as  ordinary  glass,  after  which  it  is 
“ gone  over  ” with  a muller  and  finely  pulverized  flint ; 
in  default  of  which,  use  pumice. 

M.  By  the  by,  what  is  pflmice? 

A.  Pumicestone. 

M.  I mean,  what  is  its  nature — a kind  of  chalk  or  brick  ? 

A.  Ob,  no ; I believe  it  is  a kind  of  lava,  ejected  from 
volcanos.  Whilst  the  plate  is  still  wet  and  clean,  flow  it 
twice  with  albumen  made  as  above  described,  before  the 
addition  of  the  salts. 

M.  You  mean  plain  albumen  made  half  and  half  with 
water,  and  cleared  with  ammonia  ? 

A.  Exactly.  Set  the  plate  up  to  dry.  Now  take — 

Plain  collodion  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  5 or  6 grains 

Chloride  of  strontium  or  calcium  2 „ 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Mix  according  to  the  directions  already  given.  The 
grinding  of  the  silver  is  a long  and  tedious  operation, 
occupying  nearly  half  an  hour  [hurry,  and  do  this,  and 
your  collodio-chloride  will  be  worthless.]  “ If  it  were  done, 
when  it  ’tis  done,”  “ then  it  were  well  ” [it  were  not  done 
quickly.]  This  emulsion  must  not  be  milky  white,  but 
of  a bluish  opaline  transparency.  Coat  the  plate  once,  and 
Pnnt  as  befoie  directed.  Tone  with  a weak  gold  bath,  fix 
ton  minutes,  and  wash  one  hour  under  the  tap.  When  it 
comes  to  the  colouring,  you,  Mr.  Artist,  can  no  doubt  instruct 
me. 

M.  Well,  I’m  sure  I’m  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  I’m 
right  sorry  to  say  good-bye. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PIGEON  POST* 

Arrived  at  Troyes,  our  position  was  in  no  way  bettered, 
for  we  had  great  trouble  in  obtaining  waggons  and  horses. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  M.  Joffroy, 
a merchant  of  the  town,  who  helped  us  greatly  in  this 
respect.  We  quitted  Troyes  on  the  17th  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  so  happened  that  a large  portion  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles's  army  had  preceded  us  on  the 
route  but  a dozen  hours  before,  and  therefore  our  journey 
was  beset  with  danger.  We  arrived,  however,  safely  at 
Avrolles,  which  the  Germans  had  just  taken  possession  of  ; 
but,  once  inside,  they  would  not  allow  us  to  go  away.  M. 
Poisot  went  to  a Prussian  major  located  in  a villa  belonging 
to  M.  De  La  Bourdonnaye,  and  asked  plainly  for  an  autho- 
rity to  continue  our  journey  ; but  the  major  stated  that  we 
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could  not  leave  till  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Germans. 

While  I was  waiting  with  my  assistant  for  the  response 
of  the  major,  strictly  guarded  by  sentinels,  a few  gunshots 
were  heard  in  the  distance.  It  turned  out  that  some  guards, 
taking  us  for  Franc  Tireurs,  had  resolved  to  make  sport  of 
us,  and  I was  scarcely  allowed  to  await  my  son-in-law’s 
return  from  the  commandant.  We  were,  however,  allowed 
to  go  back  to  our  vehicle,  in  which  we  were  enabled  to 
reach  a village  farm,  and,  as  it  was  then  raining  in  torrents, 
we  entered  a barn,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night 
there  ; but  the  Prussians  were  not  long  before  they  drove  us 
out,  using  the  while  threats  and  menaces  in  case  we  ventured 
to  return. 

The  waggon  loaded  with  the  apparatus  remained  in  the 
courtyard,  and  the  Prussians  were  bent  on  examining  it, 
stating  they  were  sure  that  we  came  from  Paris.  I declared 
that  we  all  came  from  Troyes,  and  requested  that  an  officer 
might  be  called  to  vouch  for  this  fact.  The  soldiers,  how- 
ever, insisted  that,  pending  his  arrival,  the  cases  should  be 
opened,  and  it  was  due  to  this,  no  doubt,  that  1 subsequently 
missed  many  important  portions  of  my  apparatus.  Time 
went  on,  and  the  officer,  fortunately  occupied  over  his  dinner, 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  In  the  meantime  the  wag- 
goner, who  had  left  his  lantern  in  the  barn,  returned  in 
order  to  look  for  it ; and  the  Prussians,  perceiving  the  door 
again  opened,  supposed  we  had  entered  anew  in  spite  of 
their  warning.  They  ordered  the  proprietor  at  once  bring  a 
light  to  make  search  with,  and  would  certainly  have  shot 
us  had  we  been  found  there. 

We  were  able,  however,  in  the  darkness,  fortunately,  to 
gain  the  gate  of  the  farm,  and,  crossing  the  road,  entered  an 
auberge,  in  which  more  Prussians  were  assembled.  We  set 
ourselves  down  before  the  fire,  and  the  officers  passing  from 
one  room  to  the  other  regarded  us  with  anything  but  favour, 
coming  frequently  close  up  to  us,  revolver  in  hand.  We 
remained  the  whole  night  in  this  auberge,  the  proprietor  of 
which  was  overcome  with  the  exigencies  of  the  invaders, 
and  we  all  of  us  began  to  lose  hope  of  ever  extricating 
ourselves  from  our  adventure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  Prussians  moved  towards 
Joigny ; but  the  advanced  guard  had  not  advanced  more 
than  three  kilometres  when  they  came  upon  an  organized 
defence  of  the  National  Guard.  The  struggle  that  took 
place  rendered,  of  course,  the  road  impassable  to  us,  and  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  our  waggon  across 
country  during  a pelting  rain,  advancing  slowly  over  the 
ploughed  fields,  and  pushing  and  supporting  the  vehicle 
ourselves.  On  our  way  we  found  deep  traces  of  the  horses 
of  the  Uhlans,  who  had  evidently  explored  the  country  in 
every  direction  prior  to  our  arrival. 

Arrived  at  last  within  the  French  lines  at  Mont  Saint- 
Sulpice,  a difficulty  presented  itself  of  which  we  had  little 
dreamed.  The  prefect  or  mayor  of  the  district  could  not 
believe  that  we  had  passed  through  the  immense  track  of 
occupied  country  with  impunity,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
assist  us  further  on  the  way  to  Auxerre,  the  prefect  of  which 
place  had  been  advised  of  our  misuon.  This  lack  of  atten- 
tion caused  us  serious  annoyance  at  Seiguelay,  and  much 
loss  of  time ; our  baggage  was  searched,  and  the  crowd, 
believing  us  to  be  evil  intentioned  people,  showed  much 
hostility  towards  us.  We  quitted  the  place  escorted  by  a 
detachment  of  National  Guards,  who  conducted  us  as  far  as 
Moneteau,  where  a new  escort  awaited  us.  I ought,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  the  captain  of  the  Nationals,  of  whose 
name  I am  unfortunately  ignorant,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
further  our  interests,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  his  own 
vehicle  ami  covers  to  shelter  us  from  the  terrible  weather 
that  we  had  to  encounter  ; and,  indeed,  when  we  arrived  at 
Auxerre  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  we  were  quite  prostrated 
by  the  fatigue  and  trials  through  which  we  had  passed. 
The  prefect  of  the  place  stated  that  he  had  just  received 
orders  from  the  Government  at  Tours  to  send  us  on,  and  at 
Nevers  a fresh  telegram  from  M.  Gambetta  awaited  us,  to 
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enjoin  us  to  use  all  the  speed  we  were  able  during  the 
journey. 

On  the  21st  November  we  arrived  at  last  at  Tours  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  once  reported  ourselves 
to  M.  Gambetta.  M.  Fernique,  who  had  arrived  a shoit 
time  previously,  also  attended  on  the  minister.  We  com- 
municated the  terms  of  the  contract  that  had  been  made 
with  us  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  which  was  signed 
by  M.  Picard,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Government 
at  Tours  had  already  been  advised  of  the  possibility  of 
reducing  despatches  bv  means  of  photography  by  the  ordin- 
ary methods  by  M.  Barreswil,  the  eminent  chemist,  and 
with  this  view  preparations  had  already  been  made  to  make 
trial  of  the  plan. 

M.  Blaise,  of  Tours,  had  been  instructed  by  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  had  commenced  operations, 
producing  his  results  upon  paper.  He  reproduced  two 
ages  of  printed  matter  upon  each  side  of  his  sheet  of  paper, 
ut  the  fineness  and  sharpness  of  the  photographic  image 
was,  of  course,  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  grain  and  surface 
of  the  paper. 

I hereupon  came  forward  with  a specimen  of  my  work, 
being  a photo-microscopic  image  produced  upon  a thin 
pellicle  ; and  this  being  at  once  approved  of  by  the  autho  - 
rities, the  printing  upon  paper  was  forthwith  abandoned. 
The  pellicle  which  I prepared,  besides  being  excessively 
light,  was,  moreover,  endowed  with  the  immense  advantage 
that  only  an  exposure  of  a couple  of  seconds  was  necessary, 
while  with  paper,  during  the  bad  weather,  an  exposure  of 
nearly  two  hours  was  required  to  give  an  image.  The 
transparent  nature  of  the  pellicle  was  also  an  advantage  not 
to  be  overlooked,  as  in  Paris  very  excellent  results  were 
obtained  by  simply  enlarging  by  means  of  the  electric 
light. 

Aided  by  my  colleagues,  I immediately  organized  a 
system  for  the  reproduction  of  official  and  private  docu- 
ments which  was  to  prove  so  useful  for  the  Government,  as 
also  for  private  individuals.  The  service  was  entirely  under 
my  control,  M.  Lafollye,  the  inspector  of  telegraphs,  super- 
intending the  executive,  and  having  under  his  charge  the 
whole  of  the  carrier  pigeon  despatch  service.  At  my  insti- 
gation the  ordinary  manner  of  working  was  modified,  and 
the  results,  taking  into  consideration  the  little  apparatus  at 
our  disposal  which  had  been  saved,  were  very  rapidly  exe- 
cuted, and  at  a minimum  cost. 

The  journals  having  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
Prussians  had  captured  a large  portion  of  our  material,  two 
distinguished  photographic  amateurs,  M.  Delezenne  ar.d 
M.  Dreux,  of  Bordeaux,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  their 
own  apparatus,  which  much  resembled  my  own. 

The  stock  of  dispatches  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
accumulated,  were  promptly  copied  and  sent  off,  and  I 
may  say  that,  seconded  as  I was  in  my  endeavours,  there 
was  no  stoppage  in  our  work.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  intense  cold  during  the  winter  months, 
created  some  difficulty,  however,  in  regard  to  the  flight  of 
the  pigeons. 

When,  however,  there  was  nothing  to  impede  the  journey 
of  these  interesting  messengers,  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  correspondence  was  carried  on  was  something  marvellous. 
And  to  exemplify  this  I will  quote  an  experience  of  my 
own.  Being  in'  want  of  certain  photographic  chemicals, 
and  especially  gun-cotton  for  the  preparation  of  collodion, 
which  1 could  not  obtain  in  Bordeaux,  I made  known  by 
carrier  pigeon  my  wants  to  MM.  Poullenc  and  Wittmann, 
of  Paris,  requesting  a supply  at  once  by  the  first  balloon, 
my  despatch  bearing  date,  1 should  mention,  the  18th 
January.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  goods  arrived 
safely  at  my  studio  in  Bordeaux,  the  pigeon  not  having 
taken  more  than  twelve  hours  in  travelling  the  distance  from 
Poitiers  to  Paris.  Truly  the  electric  telegraph  and  the 
railway  could  not  have  done  more. 

The  official  despatches  were  executed  with  surprising 
rapidity.  M.  de  Lafollye  would  place  in  our  hands  a des- 


patch at  midday,  and  on  the  same  day  at  five  in  the  evening, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  wintry  weather,  ten 
copies  of  the  despatch  were  completed  and  returned  to  the 
authorities.  We  have  in  this  manner  prepared  thirteen 
series  without  having  once  caused  delay.  The  private 
messages  were  executed  in  the  same  manner.  The  labour 
of  copying  was  very  great,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
of  the  pellicles,  which  were  not  repeated  more  than  six 
times,  from  the  fact  that  they  arrived  and  were  acknowledged 
promptly,  the  greater  number  of  the  despatches  were,  as  a 
rule,  multiplied  as  many  as  twenty  times,  and  some  even 
were  repeated  tbirty-five  and  thirty-eight  times.  We  also 
reproduced  in  this  way  a large  number  of  Post  Office  Orders, 
so  that  the  recipients  could  draw  their  money  in  quite  the 
same  manner  as  usual. 

Each  pellicle  was  the  reproduction  of  a dozen  or  sixteen 
folio  pages  of  printing,  containing,  on  an  average,  according 
to  the  description  of  type  employed,  three  thousand 
despatches.  The  lightness  of  these  pellicles  allowed  the 
postal  authorities  to  employ  as  many  as  eighteen  of  them  as 
the  freight  for  one  pigeon,  the  whole  number  of  fifty  thou- 
sand despatches  weighing  together  less  than  one  gramme. 
The  whole  series  of  official  and  private  despatches  that  were 
made  during  the  investment  of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand,  only  weighed  in  all  two 
grammes,  and  one  single  pigeon  could  easily  have  carried 
the  lot.  If  now  one  multiplies  the  number  of  despatches 
by  the  number  of  copies  of  them  that  were  made,  it  will  be 
found  that  more  than  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
despatches  were  photographed  during  two  of  the  worst 
months  in  the  year. 

The  pellicles  were  rolled  into  a quill  tube  which  the 
postal  authorities  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  pigeon  ; their 
extreme  suppleness  and  perfect  impermeability  rendered 
them  peculiarly  suitable  to  this  manner  of  disposing  them. 

The  method  adopted  by  M.  Dagron  to  produce  the  micro- 
photographs was  simply  as  follows: — The  authorities  sent  in 
sheets  of  printed  matter  divided  into  a dozen  squares  each, 
containing  at  least  a thousand  letters,  and  these  sheets  were 
cut  in  two  and  placed  in  contact  with  a dry  sensitive  collo- 
dion plate  in  a pressure-frame.  An  exposure  to  light  of  two 
seconds  suffices  to  yield  an  image  by  development  of  very 
great  sharpness.  The  plate  was  then  cut  up  into  the  squares, 
and  these  were  then  placed  in  the  micro-camera  for  repro- 
duction; the  camera  being  furnished  with  twenty  lenses, 
only  a couple  of  exposures  were  necessary  to  obtain  forty 
impressions.  The  preparation  employed  for  detaching  the 
film  from  the  glass  was  a mixture  of  collodion  and  castor 
oil.  Some  modifications  afterwards  became  necessary  when 
it  was  desired  to  reproduce  directly  nine,  twelve,  or  sixteen 
pages  of  printed  matter. 


ON  A NEW  VARNISH  SUITABLE  FOR  NEGA- 
TIVES TO  BE  ENLARGED. 

BV  DR.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN.* 

Ik  negatives  for  enlarging,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  not  varnished,  are  preserved  for  a lengthened  period, 
dust  often  attaches  itself  to  the  film,  and  this  caunot  again 
be  cleaned  without  some  risk  of  danger ; for  the  collodion 
image  is  of  a very  delicate  character,  and  soon  becomes 
scratched  and  injured.  If  the  negatives  are  covered  with 
an  ordinary  varnish,  then  the  same  is  softened  by  the  great 
heat  to  which  plates  of  this  kind  are  exposed  in  the  en- 
larging "apparatus,  especially  if  the  film  is  at  all  a thin  one. 
There  are,  besides,  other  reasons  why  no  varnish  should 
be  applied  to  the  negatives,  and,  indeed,  it  has  become  a 
maxim  with  photographers  never  to  varnish  a negative 
which  is  to  serve  for  the  production  of  enlargements. 
For  a long  time  already  my  friend  M.  Fritz  Luckhardt 
has  pointed  out  to  me  the  necessity  that  exists  of  protecting 
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in  some  way  the  negative  from  the  influence  of  the  air, 
and  he  moreover  urged  the  advantages  that  would  exist 
provided  a varnish  could  be  applied  that  should  be  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  allow  of  retouching. 

I now  give  a receipt  for  the  production  of  such  a pro- 
tective material.  Two  solutions  are  prepared  : — 

No.  1. — Rainwater ...  1 litre 


No 


Gum-arabic 
2.— Alcohol 
Ether 

Pyroxiliu  . . 


1 

20  grammes 
ft  litre 

12  grammes 


As  soon  as  the  negative  has  been  developed  and  fixed, 
it  is  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then,  after  draining 
off  a couple  of  minutes,  it  is  coated  with  solution  No.  1, 
which  should  be  very  thin  and  carefully  filtered.  After 
this  film  of  gum  has  been  sharply  dried,  the  negative  is 
coaled  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  the  collodion  above 
mentioned,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  coating  of  gum  only  serves  as  a go- 
between,  to  separate  the  two  films  of  collodion,  and  to 
prevent  the  second  application  from  dissolving  away  the 
image  formed  upon  the  plate  in  the  first  instance.  Instead 
of  gum,  other  materials  of  a suitable  nature  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  service,  as,  for  instance,  gelatine, 
india-rubber,  &c. ; meanwhile,  gum  answers  the  purpose 
very  well. 

When  the  collodion  has  dried  upon  the  gum  surface,  the 
film  produced  is  as  polished  and  even  as  a glass  plate 
itself,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  harder  than  most  of  the 
photographic  varnishes  that  are  employed.  The  protec- 
tive surface  produced  may  be  rubbed  for  a long  time  with 
the  finger  without  suffering  injury,  and  the  negatives  may 
be  piled  up  one  upon  another,  with  merely  a sheet  of 
paper  between  each,  without  any  chance  of  the  films 
beiug  scratched  or  rubbed  in  any  way.  The  negatives, 
wheu  thus  treated,  may,  moreover,  be  retouched  and  ex 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  hottest  sunlight,  as  the  pro- 
tective is  not,  of  course,  liable  to  melt. 

Any  one  who  occupies  himself  with  enlargements  will 
at  once  appreciate  the  benefits  of  this  varnish.  Ordinary 
negatives,  when  not  too  large  a number  of  copies  are 
required,  might  also  be  treated  with  this  protective, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  simply  but  an  application  of 
ordinary  normal  collodion. 


A MEANS  TO  PREVENT  FOGGING  IN  VERY 
IlOT  WEATHER. 

BY  DR.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN* 

When  working  with  an  excellent  collodion  and  a good 
silver  bath  in  very  hot  weather,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  one  is  troubled  with  fog,  and  this  phenomenon 
increases  in  intensity  with  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the 
continuance  of  the  exposure.  When,  for  instance,  from 
the  moment  the  plate  was  lifted  from  the  silver  bath  until 
the  operation  of  development,  there  lapses  but  the  period 
of  a minute,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a very 
good  and  clear  negative ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  some 
time  passes  between  these  two  operations — say  two  or 
three  minutes — a tendency  to  fog  will  be  observed,  which 
is  very  marked  indeed  if  a long  exposure  has  been  given, 
and  the  interval  approaches  to  five  minutes. 

I will  not  on  the  present  occasion  enter  into  any  specu- 
lations as  to  the  reason  of  this  unwelcome  occurrence, 
but  will  confine  myself  to  mentioning  a simple  preventative 
for  the  same,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  has 
done  me  good  service.  I prepare  two  iron  developers 
according  to  the  ordinary  plan,  and  to  one  of  these  I add 
a little  gelatine,  say  about  two  grammes  to  the  litre.  To 
be  clear,  I may  mention  that  my  developers  are  com- 
posed of — 
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No.  1. — Water  

...  1 litre 

Sulphate  of  irou 

...  40  grammes 

Alcohol 

...  30 

Acetic  acid 

...  20 

No.  2. — Water 

...  1 litre 

Sulphate  of  iron 

...  40  grammes 

Alcohol  ... 

...  20 

Acetic  acid 

...  20 

Gelatine 

- 2 

If  the  plate  has  but  left  the  bath  a short  time,  I employ 
the  simple  iron  developer;  but  if  a copy  or  reproduction 
of  some  kind  has  been  made,  and  an  exposure  of  five 
minutes,  therefore,  has  been  necessary,  the  gelatine  deve  • 
loper  is  used,  and  in  this  way  fogging  prevented,  although 
sometimes  the  negative  is  thus  rendered  a little  harder. 
The  ordinary  and  gelatine  developers  may  be  mjxed  and 
used  in  equal  proportions,  if  the  exposure  has  not  been 
quite  so  prolonged. 


NOTES  ON  ECLIPSE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  BROTHERS,  F.R.A.S.* 

As  these  hints  are  for  the  practised  photographer,!  and 
not  for  the  tyro  in  the  art,  very  little  need  be  said  about 
the  process  to  be  used.  No  dry  process  with  which  I am 
acquainted  is  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  the  old  positive  process  on  glass  would  give  good  results, 
and  I see  no  objection  to  using  the  negative  process  as  well. 
Supposing  six  plates  to  be  used,  three  of  them  could  be 
developed  as  positives  and  three  as  negatives,  the  exposures 
being  timed  to  suit  either.  The  negatives  taken  at  Syra- 
cuse were  not  strengthened  or  intensified,  and,  although 
they  were  developed  as  negatives,  they  are  almost  as  valu- 
able as  positives,  as  the  detail  is  of  so  delicate  a kind  that 
very  little  of  the  outer  corona  can  be  seen  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light.  As  positives,  and  when  viewed  by  re- 
flected light,  this  detail  is  seen  very  perfectly.  There  is, 
however,  detail  of  another  kind  in  these  negatives  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  advantage  of  the 
positive  process  is  that  the  picture  is  chiefly  on  the  surface, 
but  at  those  parts  where  the  light  has  been  most  active  the 
detail  would  probably  be  visible  when  viewed  as  negatives 
by  transmitted  light. 

The  size  of  the  camera  will  be  determined  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  plates  to  be  used.  Plates  five  by  four  aud  a-half 
inches  will  be  quite  large  enough,  and  the  camera  will 
require  to  be  slightly  larger.  The  number  of  dark  slides 
necessary  will  depend  on  the  number  of  exposures  to  be 
made,  and  this  again  will  be  determined  by  the  duration  of 
the  totality.  In  India,  where  the  totality  will  be  rather 
over  two  minutes,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better  not  to  attempt 
more  than  six  exposures,  therefore  six  frames  will  be  needed. 
In  Australia  at  least  twelve  plates  will  be  exposed,  the 
totality  lasting  over  four  minutes.  The  single  frames  used 
at  Syracuse  were  found  to  be  so  handy  and  convenient  to 
use,  that  I am  undecided  in  my  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  using  double  or  sliding 
frames.  This  is  a matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator.  The  frames  may  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  the  corners  of  the  carrier  or  frame  itself  should  be 
fitted  with  silver  wire  or  glass  for  the  plate  to  rest  upon  ; 
and,  as  an  extra  precaution  against  defects  likely  to  arise 
through  some  of  the  plates  remaining  in  the  frames  half  an 
hour,  each  corner  may  rest  on  blotting-paper.  In  fixing  on 

* Continued  from  page  427. 

t Mr.  Lockyer,  in  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society,, and  quoted  in  the 
number  of  Nature  before  referred  to,  says  that  in  the  suggested  expedition 
to  Ceylon,  with  the  other  observers,  there  will  be  required  "one  photo- 
grapher, two  assistants.  This  duty,  perhaps,  may  be  entrusted  to  skilled 
sappers."  If  sappers  are  competent  for  the  photographic  work,  why  should 
not  they  be  for  the  spectroscopic  and  other  observations  ? With  all  respect 
for  Mr  I.ockycr’s  suggestion,  I do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  more  skill  and 
experience  are  required  in  order  to  be  certain  of  photographic  results  than 
of  spectroscopic  observations.  If  sappers  with  the  requisite  skill  can  be 
found,  why  not  delegate  to  them  the  whole  of  the  proposed  work  t 
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six  as  the  number  of  plates  to  be  used,  I am  assuming  that 
they  will  all  have  to  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the 
moment  of  totality  ; and  I see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  keeping  an  assistant  in  the  dark  room  during  that  time  ; 
at  most  he  could  only  prepare  one  plate,  and  I consider  it 
preferable  that  every  plate  should  be  ready  for  immediate 
use.  The  preparation  of  these  plates  will  require  twelve 
minutes  at  least,  and  it  is  at  this  point  and  after  the  expo- 
sures are  made  that  extra  assistance  would  be  valuable. 

It  was  found  at  Syracuse  that  four  baths  of  glass  for  the 
silver  solution  were  sufficient ; they  were  covered  with 
brown  paper  to  protect  the  plates  from  light.  The  dippers 
may  be  of  glass  or  varnished  wood,  and  it  is  better  to  be 
rovided  with  both,  in  case  of  accident.  The  glass  should 
e the  best  patent  plate,  selected,  carefully  polished,  each 
one  being  marked  with  a cross  in  one  corner,  and  stored  in 
plate-boxes  with  the  marks  all  in  one  position  ; and  in  all 
the  subsequent  operations  this  mark  should  be  to  the  left 
hand  ; the  reason  for  this  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  image  obtained  with  a camera  as  described  is  small, 
and  it  is  therefore  undesirable  that  any  part  of  it  should  be 
disfigured  by  position  wires.  The  necessity  for  using  wires 
may  be  overcome  in  a very  simple  manner.  Let  the  ground 
glass  focussing  screen  (which  should  be  of  the  finest  possible 
kind — patent  plate  glass  before  it  receives  its  final  polish) 
have  pencil  lines  crossed  diagonally,  and  a single  line 
horizontally  across  the  centre  of  the  plate.  When  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  and  stationary,  the  image  of  the  sun 
should  travel  parallel  with  this  line.  A plate  should  theu 
be  prepared,  and  a very  small  diaphragm  being  used  in  the 
lens,  the  instrument  should  then  be  moved  quickly,  so  that 
the  image  of  the  sun  leaves  a trace  which  will  appear  after 
development.  This  will  give  the  north  point  of  the  sun  at 
the  time  of  the  eclipse,  and  serve  as  a key  plate  for  all  the 
pictures  taken.  The  object  of  marking  the  corners  of  the 
plates  will  now  be  seen,  and  every  plate  used  must  be  so 
held  that  in  every  operation  the  marked  corner  is  touched 
by  the  forefinger  or  thumb  of  the  left  hand  ; then  there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  the  orientation  ot  all  the  pictures. 

Up  to  this  point  two  operators  will  be  sufficient — one  to 
attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  instruments,  and  who  ought 
to  have  some  astronomical  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
adjust  the  equatorial  stand;  and  the  other  for  strictly  photo- 
graphic work.  Help  will,  of  course,  be  required  in  the 
erection  of  the  observatory  and  dark  room.  At  the  time  of 
the  eclipse  two  other  assistants  will  be  required — one  to 
count  seconds  from  the  clock  or  chronometer,  and  the  other 
to  hand  the  plate  frames  to  the  assistant  at  the  camera.  If 
a clock  beating  seconds  or  half  seconds  were  used,  the  assis- 
tant at  the  camera  could  do  the  counting,  but  volunteers 
will  readily  be  found. 

The  plan  adopted  at  Syracuse  could  not,  I think,  have 
been  improved.  Mr.  Fryer  was  at  the  instrument  making 
the  exposures,  while  I was  at  the  other  end  of  the  camera 
changing  the  frames.  At  the  word  “ ready  ” Mr  Fryer 
took  ofl  the  cap  and  counted  the  prescribed  number  o 
seconds.  At  his  signal  “ done  ” the  plate  was  changed,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  exposures.  Captain  Speight  handed 
to  me  the  frames  and  took  them  from  me  after  exposure, 
thus  saving  twenty-five  seconds  of  the  time.  Sapper 
Gtrdiner  counted  seconds  aloud.  At  the  signal  of  totality 
given  by  Mr.  Fryer  the  counting  commenced.  At  the  third 
second  the  first  exposure  was  made,  the  three  seconds  being 
allowed  to  make  sure  of  absolute  totality.  A table  of  the 
times  for  the  exposure  of  each  plate  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fryer  beforehand,  and  this  was  kept  in  view  so  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  mistake.  The  times  were  arranged 
in  the  following  order: — 3,  18,  30,  15,  8 (the  sixth  plate 
was  exposed  in  the  telescope  camera)  with  three  or  four 
seconds  to  spare  at  the  end.  In  India  there  will  be  time  for 
the  sixth  plate  to  be  exposed  in  the  camera.  On  the  day 
before  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse  all  the  operators 
should  be  in  their  places  to  practise  their  different  parts,  as 
it  will  require  the  greatest  possible  care  to  avoid  mistakes. 


Everything  must  be  done  deliberately  and  without  the 
slightest  hurry. 

Previously  to  the  last  eclipse  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  light  of  the  corona  possessed  very  little  actinism,  and  I 
had  been  strongly  advised  to  give  a full  exposure.  As, 
however,  there  was  some  doubt  ou  the  subject,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  vary  the  exposures  as  stated  ; and  unless  the  light 
of  the  corona  is  not  the  same  in  all  eclipses,  I see  no  reason 
for  suggesting  any  alteration  in  the  time  for  exposing  the 
plates  to  obtain  different  results,  supposing  the  same  kind 
of  lens  to  be  used.  Allowance  must,  of  course,  be  made  for 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the 
various  stations. 

The  dark  frames  were  numbered  from  1 to  6,  and  the 
plates  were  exposed  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  development  proceeded  in  the  same  order. 

Much  of  the  delicate  detail  of  the  negatives  is  likely  to  be 
lost  by  varnishing.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  cover  them 
with  glass,  carefully  binding  the  edges,  to  exclude  the  air  ; 
the  glass  cover  should  not  touch  the  film.  Instead  of  using 
an  ordinary  plate-box  for  the  negatives,  I prefer  that  each 
plate  should  have  a slight  frame  similar  to  an  ordinary 
“ carrier,”  and  these  frames  are  then  placed  flat  on  a box 
prepared  for  them. 

Iu  countiug  seconds  it  is  preferable  that  the  assistant 
should  count  consecutively  throughout  the  totality.  Sup- 
posing the  eclipse  to  last  130  seconds,  by  counting  from  1 
to  130  the  operators  know  exactly  the  point  arrived  at  after 
each  exposure  ; and  this  is  most  important  towards  the  end, 
as  the  last  plate  might  be  spoiled  by  the  least  mistake  in 
this  respect. 

Artif  "ial  ligh;  some  kind  will  probably  be  required 
dur(  '-he  totality-— certainly  in  the  dark  room.  We  U6ed 
theot^  nary  railway  reading  lamps.  Boxes  open  on  ODe 
side  were  provided,  and  in  them  the  lamps  were  fixed. 
These  boxes  effectually  protected  the  lights;  without  them 
the  candles  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  wind. 

It  is  better  to  assume  that  nothing  will  be  found  at  the 
place  of  observation  but  water,  but  as  in  India  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  necessary  article  suffi- 
| ciently  pure  tor  photographic  purposes,  it  will  be  better  to 
provide  a small  still,  which  will  cost  about  five  shillings. 
At  Syracuse  we  used  rain-water,  which  was  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  purpose. 

Those  accustomed  to  photographic  work  in  Iudia  will  be 
aware  of  the  necessary  precautions  to  be  observed  to  prevent 
the  plates  drying.  At  Syracuse  we  kept  our  observatory 
and  dark  room  well  sprinkled  with  water ; and  the  glass 
platesf  when  they  were  in  the  dark  frames,  were  covered  on 
the  backs  with  wet  blotting  paper. 

Much  disappointment  will  be  avoided  if  proper  care  be 
taken  in  packing  the  apparatus.  All  bottles  and  other 
glass  articles  should  be  placed  in  separate  divisions  and 
packed  with  cotton  wool  or  paper  cuttings.  Packing  cases 
should  be  made  very  strong,  and  boundjwith  iron  plates. 
By  attention  to  these  matters  the  whole  of  the  apparatus 
and  chemicals  were  found  on  being  unpacked  at  Syracuse  to 
be  altogether  uninjured  ; the  packing  cases  bear  testimony 
, to  the  rough  usage  they  have  undergone. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

BY  K.  SCHWIEE.* 

Among  the  defects  of  a mechanical  nature  must  be 
enumerated  the  unstable  nature  of  the  tripod.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  furnished  the  metal  plate  with 
circle  divisions  with  a micrometer  movement,  in  order,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  allow  of  the  adjustment  of  the  middle  of 
the  hair  cross  upon  a particular  signal  pole,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  do  away  with  the  defects  occasioned  by  the 
loose  locking-pin.  The  pivoting  point  of  the  apparatus  did 

♦ Continued  from  p.  432. 
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not  pass,  as  theory  requires,  through  the  centre  of  the  lens’ 
although  this  could  very  easily  have  been  attained  by 
employing,  instead  of  an  entire  circle,  a section  of  120° 
only ; for  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  in  besieging  an  enemy’s 
works,  to  overlook  or  include  more  than  100°  or  120°  of 
any  point.  Covers  for  the  lenses  are  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  slides  in  the  newer  kinds  of  apparatus  are  totally 
unserviceable.  By  skilful  manipulation  of  these  covers  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  defacing  the  distance  of  the  picture. 

The  cross  in  the  apparatus  was  of  human  hair,  and  this 
gave  the  horizon  and  the  point  of  view.  It  would  be  better 
to  do  away  with  this  altogether,  and  instead  to  have  right 
and  left,  above  and  below,  four  silver  points  whose  con- 
necting lines  would  produce  the  required  result ; for  not 
not  only  does  the  horizontal  thread  sometimes  cover  up 
important  points,  but  the  fragile  arrangement  is,  moreover, 
very  susceptible  to  injury  during  the  introduction  and 
exit  of  the  plate.  Instead  of  the  very  hygroscopic  human 
hair,  it  would  be  better,  at  any  rate,  to  employ  fine  platinum 
thread,  which  Professor  Dore  recommended  for  the 
purpose. 

If  a different  lens  were  employed  as  above  recommended, 
it  would  be  best  to  secure  an  image-angle  of  but  30°,  and 
then  the  ordinary  aplanatic  lens  of  Steinheil  would  be 
available  for  the  purpose  ; the  size  of  the  plates  would  be 
a more  practicable  one,  as  instead  of  a square,  an  oblong 
shape  might  be  chosen,  for  the  sky  and  foreground  would 
be  probably  of  little  importance.  Practically  the  slide 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  apparatus  was  very  defec- 
tive, inasmuch  as  the  places  where  the  camera  was  fixed 
soon  became  much  worn,  and  thus  the  making  of  correc- 
tions was  frequently  necessary. 

The  photogrophic  chemicals  furnished  with  the  outfit 
were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  ; the  collodion  had  already 
been  iodized,  and,  although  working  brilliantly,  gave  rise 
to  surface  stains  that  were  not  removed  by  the  action  of  a 
developer  containing  a large  proportion  of  alcohol.  It  is 
better  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  let  the  photographer  mix 
his  own  collodion.  A further  quantity  of  collodion  pur- 
chased in  Strasburg,  to  complete  our  stock,  worked,  with 
Dr.  Vogel’s  manner  of  iodizing,  much  more  satisfactorily, 
although  its  freshness  was  in  some  cases  remarkable.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  proved  to  be  very  good,  but  the  varnish 
would  not,  I fear,  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our 
varnish  committee,  inasmuch  as  it  split  at  the  slightest 
attempt  at  retouching. 

The  glass  plates  brought  with  us  from  Berlin  were  of 
patent  plate,  12  by  12 ; but,  unfortunately,  these  were  some- 
what small  for  the  apparatus,  and  on  that  account  caused 
us  many  difficulties.  Of  particular  value  was  the  prelimi- 
nary coating  of  the  plates  with  albumen  ; all  my  negatives 
were  produced  in  this  manner,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
results  and  freedom  from  albumen  spots  was  very  satis- 
factory. The  glass  dippers  to  the  bath  were  quite  unser- 
viceable, and  silver  wire  dippers  had,  therefore,  to  be 
obtained  in  Strasburg. 

I had  brought  a couple  of  printing  frames  with  me  from 
the  Industrial  College,  and,  guided  by  these,  a further 
supply  was  constructed  at  Crouttes.  Prints  were,  of  course, 
only  furnished  to  the  authorities,  and  these  were  invari- 
ably  produced  with  washed  sensitized  paper,  a very  suit- 
able material,  indeed,  for  travelling  photographers.  The 
wooden  dishes  that  we  carried  soon  became  leaky  after 
use,  but  the  papier-mache  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
exceedingly  serviceable. 

The  covered  waggon  which  was  to  serve  as  dark  room, 
and  upon  which  much  care  and  attention  had  been 
bestowed,  was  fouud  unsuitable  for  operations  under  fire, 
as  it  could  not  be  brought  to  the  front  without  attracting 
some  attention.  As  a laboratory,  however,  the  vehicle 
was  iuvaluable,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had  the 
s ame  been  more  roomy,  as  many  difficulties  arose  from 
the  limited  space  at  one’s  disposal. 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  plans,  and  the  results 


thereby  obtained,  I hope  to  give  some  further  particulars 
on  a future  occasion.  In  Muudolsheim  we  essayed  to  con- 
struct a plan  by  means  of  three  pictures  taken  before 
Strasburg,  but  quite  unsuccessfully,  as  the  details  of  the 
picture  in  the  distance  were  much  too  small.  Later,  after 
the  taking  of  the  place,  and  a higher  elevation  was  attain- 
able, another  portion  of  the  front  of  the  fortress  was 
attempted,  but  the  difficulties  met  with  from  the  faulty 
nature  of  the  apparatus  were  so  great  that  at  last  it  was 
decided  to  verify  the  plan  by  the  aid  of  regular  surveying 
instruments.  It  was  a mistake,  in  construction  of  the 
apparatus,  that  the  camera  was  not  pivoted  at  the  central 
point  of  the  lens,  but  at  another  point,  so  that  when  the 
camera  was  placed  at  a greater  elevation,  differences  of  an 
important  nature  were  met  with  ; moreover,  the  movable 
switch  or  locking  pin  not  being  sufficiently  firm  aud  accu- 
rate, errors  crept  in  ou  this  account  also.  For  these 
reasons  the  aid  of  the  theodolite  was  very  welcome  in  com- 
pleting and  correcting  the  photographic  plans,  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  reliable. 

From  my  experience,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
the  method  of  photo-surveying,  even  with  well-constructed 
apparatus,  will  not  supersede  the  employment  of  ordinary 
surveying  instruments  in  times  of  peace,  as,  among  other 
reasons,  that  of  expense  is  an  important  one.  In  war 
time,  however,  and  especially  when  laying  siege  to  towns, 
the  method  is  certainly  to  be  recommended,  as  at  one 
operation  we  obtain  a picture  of  a landscape,  which  after- 
wards allows  of  the  construction  of  a plan ; aud  for  this 
same  reason  the  mode  of  operating  should  be  acceptable 
to  geographers.  It  is  desirable  that  instead  of  wet  plates, 
those  prepared  by  some  reliable  dry  process  should  be  sub- 
stituted ; and  this  difficulty,  at  least,  appears  now  to  be  in 
a fair  way  of  being  solved. 


ON  TIIE  CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  PRODUCED  IN 
CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  BY  HEAT. 

BV  PROF.  EDWIN  J.  HOUSTON.* 

When  we  come  to  the  boundary  of  the  spectram  on  the 
light  side — in  other  words,  when  we  come  to  the  violet — an 
apparent  objection  meets  ns.  We  know  that  violet  can  be 
produced  by  the  mingling  of  indigo  or  blue  light  with  red  ; 
that  is,  two  lower  vibrations,  and  one  of  them  at  the  lowest 
extremity  of  the  visible  spectrum,  produce  by  their  mingling 
a resultant  higher  vibration,  a fact  certainly  improbable, 
and  seemingly  at  variance  with  theory.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  violet  of  the  spectrum  marks  not 
the  limit  of  the  etherial  vibrations,  but  merely  our  power 
of  appreciating  them.  The  existence  of  higher  vibrations 
is  shown  by  the  actinism  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  effect  in 
producing  chemical  decomposition,  existing  some  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  violet.  In  fact,  Herschel,  by 
concentrating  this  invisible  light  beyond  the  violet,  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  visible,  aud  gave  its  colour  the  name 
of  lavender.  This  light  is  of  a pale  red,  inclining  to  a 
tinge  of  violet. 

The  explanation  is  now  simple  violet  of  the  spec- 

trum is  not  produced  by  the  mingling  of  the  indigo  or  blue 
with  the  remoter  or  lower  red,  but  with  that  of  the  higher 
red  or  lavender.  Indeed,  we  are  strongly  led  to  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a spectrum  beyond  the  visible  spectrum, 
whose  colours,  could  the  eye  be  trained  to  appreciate  them, 
would  be  lighter  tints  of  the  lower  colour.  This  spectrum 
would  then  begin  with  a paler,  shriller,  higher  red,  which 
we  actually  have  in  the  lavender.  The  next,  which  will 
probably  some  day  be  rendered  visible,  would  be  a paler, 
shriller,  higher  orange  ; and  so  on  through  the  yellow,  green, 
and  the  other  colours. 

The  analogy  of  the  less  rapid  vibrations  requisite  to  pro- 
duce sound  is  in  strict  accordance  with  these  considerations. 
Take,  for  instance,  tho  note  o of  the  natural  gamut  ; it 
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requires  for  its  production,  say,  128  vibrations  per  second  ; 
if  we  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  to  144,  we  get 
the  next  higher  note,  or  d ; at  160  vibrations,  e ; at  170§, 
f ; at  192,  o ; at  213$,  a ; at  240,  u ; and  at  256,  or  just 
twice  the  number  of  vibrations  requisite  to  produce  c,  we 
get  a higher  note,  which  we  call  c',  which,  though  it  differs 
from  o in  its  pitch,  and  probably  in  its  timbre,  still  bears 
to  it  in  many  respects  a striking  resemblance. 

The  visible  range  of  coloured  notes  also  constitute  one 
octave,  viz.:  red,  corresponding,  say,  to  c;  and  then  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  d,  e,  f,  o,  a,  and  b.  The  octave,  or  the  lavender, 
corresponding  to  c',  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  eye 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

It  is  moat  probably  more  than  a mere  coincidence  that 
the  interval  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  red,  which  is 
$,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  interval  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  o.  Indeed,  calculations  we  have  made  show 
a remarkable  'similarity  in  the  intervals  between  the  dif- 
ferent colours  of  the  spectrum  and  the  notes  of  the  natural 
gamut  with  which  we  have  compared  them. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  thecolours  of  the  spectrum 
beyond  the  red,  on  the  heat  side,  the  next  colour  to  which, 
could  it  be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  would  probably  be  a 
very  dark  reddish-violet,  or  a purple.  Iu  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  have  noticed  that  some  reds,  in  turning  into 
browns  and  blacks,  possess  a slight  tinge  of  purple. 


BOTTLED  SUNBEAMS* 

Pocket  sunshine  is  the  latest  novelty  with  which  science 
has  presented  us.  The  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers  has  not  been  quite  mastered,  though  we  do  not 
despair  of  witnessing  that  economical  process  ; but  some- 
thing quite  as  useful,  and  almost  as  wonderful,  awaits  us. 
M.  Xamben  de  Prades,  of  Saintes,  is  on  his  way  to  England 
with  a cargo  of  sunbeams  in  bottles,  of  which  he  is  anxious 
to  present  samples  to  the  Royal  Society.  It  is  explained 
that  he  intends  to  avoid  Paris,  and  come  by  way  of  La 
Rochelles ; but  the  object  of  this  is  not  very  obvious,  unless 
it  is  connected  with  douane,  or  custom-house  difficulties, 
and  obviously  the  savant  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  some 
trouble  on  this  score.  Light  is  not  liable  to  duty  either  in 
France  or  in  England,  but  it  would  require  some  tact  to  con- 
vince the  Custom-house  officers  that  M.  de  Prades’  bottles 
did  not  contain  spirits,  or  something  which  would  bring 
them  within  the  tariff.  That  a man  should  import,  care- 
fully corked  and  packed,  empty  bottles,  would  not  be  credi- 
ble ; while  if  any  attempt  were  made  at  examination  in  the 
way  of  uncorking,  the  sunbeams  would  go  oft  in  a flash, 
and  the  value  of  the  entire  cargo  would  bo  dissipated  into 
air. 

This  difficulty,  let  us  hope,  will  be  overcome,  and  the 
bottled  sunbeams  carefully  landed  and  discharged.  Curiosity 
is  naturally  awakened  as  to  the  appearance  they  will  present 
and  other  points  respecting  them,  though  M.  de  Prades  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  bottling  process,  and  might  even  be 
anticipated  as  purveyor  in  ordinary  of  sunshine  to  the 
British  public.  His  experiment  consists  in  taking  an  ob- 
long vase  of  metal,  and  after  exposing  it  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  closing  the  aperture  of 
the  vase  by  means  of  a cork,  through  which  a hole  has  been 
pieiced.  To  this  hole  he  applies  a powerful  lens,  by  which 
the  solar  rays  contained  in  the  vase  are  made  to  converge 
towards  a taper  placed  at  the  distance  of  a yard  from  the 
operator.  In  less  than  three  minutes’  time  the  taper,  with 
a crackling  souud,  bursts  into  flame.  Here  we  have  the 
process  and  its  results ; we  bottle  onr  sunshine,  and  we 
apply  it  to  a useful  domestic  purpose.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  process  is  somewhat  vaguely  described,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  “ details  are  wanting,”  as  the 


reporters  say  when  telegraphing  accounts  of  railway  acci- 
dents of  such  magnitude  that  “ no  blame  whatever  attaches 
to  the  officers  of  the  company.”  It  is  not  clear  to  us  how 
we  should  set  about  the  bottling  process  without  further 
instructions,  but  the  explanations  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the 
Royal  Society  will  doubtless  settle  all  this.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  public  on  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  experiment,  and  the  possible  objects 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Hitherto  we  have  only  got  as 
far  as  portable  shade.  In  carrying  an  umbrella  we  do,  in 
fact,  convey  with  us  what  is  tantamount  to  a bottle  of 
shadow.  At  any  moment  we  uncork  it  and  surround  our- 
selves with  its  influence,  no  longer  compelled  to  remain  in 
one  place  to  enjoy  refreshing  coolness,  sub  tegmine  fagi,  for 
example,  but  able  to  convey  our  shadow  with  us  in  locomo- 
tion, and  to  furl  or  unfurl  it  at  will.  In  what  is  now  pro- 
posed we  are  to  reverse  the  process.  We  are  to  be  enabled 
to  realize  the  poet’s  idea  of  making  “ a sunshine  in  a shady 
place  ” with  literal  truth.  On  a gloomy  day  we  are  to  have 
the  power  of  sending  out  for  a bottle  of  Xamben  de  Prades’ 
sunbeams — bottles  half-a-guinea,  five  shillings,  three-and- 
six,  and  half-a-crown  : a reduction  made  on  taking  a quan- 
tity—and  diffusing  around  us  a delicious  brightness  and 
invigorating  warmth.  Hitherto  it  has  been  only  in  a meta- 
phorical sense,  and  as  a mere  figure  of  speech,  that  a man, 
after  “ t’other  bottle,”  has  been  spoken  of  as  having  been 
“ in  the  sun.”  Now  that  description  may  be  literally 
realized,  and  it  may  be  said  with  literal  exactness  that  “ the 
bottle’s  the  sun  of  the  table.”  A couple  of  friends  sitting 
down  for  a quiet  hour  may  order  a bottle  of  sunbeams 
between  them  quite  as  much  as  a matter  of  course  as  they 
would  now  ring  for  a “ split  soda,”  with  its  accompaniment 
in  the  form  of  a couple  of  brandies.  From  the  fact  that 
when  brought  to  bear  on  the  wick  of  a candle,  through  a 
magnifying-glass,  ignition  follows,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
the  sunshine  is  bottled  in  a highly  concentrated  form — 
above  proof,  in  fact — it  would  therefore  need  dilution  for 
ordinarily  invigorating  purposes,  and  will  probably  come 
to  be  treated  in  the  manner  of  American  drinks,  by  judi 
cious  sophistication,  in  which  case  wo  may  look  to  have  the 
conventional  “ streak  of  lighning  ” give  place  to  “ the  solar 
beam,”  and  “ the  corpse  reviver  ” to  “ the  sun-stroke,”  as 
refreshing  novelties.  Taking  a more  extended  view  of  the 
matter,  and  going  from  simple  bottling  to  more  wholesale 
dealings  with  sunshine,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  possible 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  laid  on  like  gas  or  water,  and 
so  adapted  for  general  as  well  as  family  use.  In  this  way 
entire  revolutions  in  life  and  its  surroundings  would  be 
effected.  People  would  rise  with  the  sun  at  whatever  hour 
they  chose  to  order  it,  and  would  turn  night  into  day  with 
perfect  equanimity.  The  threats  of  exasperated  rate  collec- 
tors to  “ cut  off  your  sunshine  ” would  at  first  have  a grim 
and  suggestive  sound  ; but  society  would  get  used  to  it,  as 
it  would  also  to  the  inevitable  adulteration  and  deterioration 
to  which  it  would  come  to  be  subject,  the  same  as  water  or 
gas.  Monopolists  would  try  their  hands  at  controlling  the 
supply,  and  while  the  rich  would  bask  in  the  very  brightest 
and  most  refreshing  beams,  the  poor  would  have  to  put  up 
with  a dingy  second-class  article,  such  as  they  are  already 
familiar  with  in  their  foetid  courts  and  the  poisonous  alleys 
in  which  they  burrow  and  die.  One  of  the  most  gratifying 
things  to  which  we  have  to  look  forward  in  this  discovery 
is  the  opportunity  it  will  afford  Mr.  Lowe  of  using  up  his 
famous  motto — if  not  the  die  for  his  discarded  stamp,  of 
which  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of  impressions  were  taken — 
for  ex  luce  lucellum  would  be  singularly  appropriate  as 
applied  to  a small  tax  to  be  inevitably  laid  on  this  new 
discovery,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  enable  him  to  include  an  entirely  new  and  bril- 
liant feature  in  his  next  Budget.  Whether  the  Ministry 
generally  will  derive  advantage  from  the  raine  souice  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  they  certainly  have  not  basked  too  greatly  in 
the  sunshine  of  public  favour  of  late  ; and  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  left  “out  in  the  cold  ” for  a very  long  time  to  come,  they 
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may  be  glad  enough  to  cherish  and  comfort  themselves  with 
bottled  sunbeams. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  all  points  of  view,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  M.  Xamben  de  Prades  ought  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
benefactor  to  his  species.  That  being  so,  he  will,  of  course, 
be  coldly  received — a form  of  reception  which,  by  the  way, 
he  has  the  means  of  counteracting — and  every  possible  im- 
pediment will  be  throw  a in  his  way.  In  place  of  honours 
and  emoluments  he  will  be  met  with  patent  laws  and 
ingenious  expedients  for  getting  his  secret  from  him  and 
working  it  to  his  disadvantage,  while  he  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  its  safety  and  his  own  profit  are  being  legally 
secured.  As  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  the  nation  he  seeks 
to  benefit  will  in  all  probability  thrust  its  tongue  into  its 
cheek  and  receive  him  with  open  ridicule.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  may  be  laughed  at.  We  can  understand 
ribald  journals  making  merry  over  his  bottled  sunbeams,  and 
regarding  it  as  a legitimate  subject  for  caricature.  Such  a 
thing  is  quite  possible  in  this  benighted  country.  We  are, 
indeed,  unworthy  of  the  blessing  designed  for  us,  and  we 
can  only  express  a hope  that  M.  De  Prades  is  of  a merciful 
and  forgiving  disposition,  and  that  he  will  not,  in  the  end, 
revenge  himself  upon  us  by  bottling  off  the  few  sunbeams 
with  which  nature  favours  us,  smuggling  them  out  of  the 
country,  and  so  leaving  us  without  a flask  of  anything 
warm  or  comfortable  wherewith  to  comfort  ourselves. 


Cormponimut 

OPERATORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  “Fair  Play  ” in  his 
letter  to  the  Photographic  News  last  week  is,  I think,  a 
very  sensible  one,  and  the  formation  of  such  a society  as  he 
mentions  I should  regard  as  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  exist  already  amalgamated  societies,  such  as  the 
engineers,  &c.,  who  find  it  answer  well.  What,  then,  should 
prevent  an  amalgamated  society  of  photographers  becoming 
a reality  ? It  would  keep  us  together,  improve  our  condi- 
tion, and  employers  would  experience  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  assistants,  and  vice  versa.  Last,  but  not  least,  it 
would  prevent  photography  falling  to  such  a state  of  cheap- 
ness to  which  it  is  rapidly  going. 

Photographers,  one  and  all,  let  us  bo  up  and  doing. 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  for  delay  is  dangerous. — I am, 
sir,  yours  obediently,  Another  Assistant. 


APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
your  columns  upon  the  above  subject  is  quite  of  primary 
interest  and  importance  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  you 
will,  perhaps,  therefore,  pardon  me  for  pointing  out  that  a 
side-issue  seems  to  be  the  ground  of  discussion — as  I think, 
most  erroneously. 

Why  treat  “assistants  ” as  a class?  They  are,  or  should 
be,  photographers  by  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and 
surely  the  fact  of  an  operator  being  a master  or  an  employe 
is  a matter  of  very  little  moment  when  the  necessity  of  suit- 
able training  in  order  to  reach  the  required  standard  of 
proficiency  is  under  consideration.  If  a course  of  study  in 
a school  of  chemistry  or  art  is  recommended  to  produce  a 
competent  assistant,  are  we  to  suppose  for  a moment  that 
the  employer  may,  without  disadvantage,  discard  similar 
means  of  accomplishing  his  own  perfection  ? 

I regret  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months’  ex- 
perience as  an  operator  (having  adopted  photography  as  a 
profession,  partly  from  choice,  partly  from  necessity),  I have 
met  with  only  too  many  instances  of  incompctency  and 
dishonesty  among  photographers’  assistants  in  both  the 
studio  and  printing-room,  and  can,  therefore,  understand 
how,  as  a class,  their  employers  mistrust  them.  Some  ex- 
cuse may  exist  for  the  former  in  the  fact  that  their  situa- 


tions are  too  often  precarious,  and  their  services  miserably 
underpaid.  As  regards  employers,  I have  observed  instances 
of  injustice  and  dishonesty  for  which  there  is  no  excuse, 
while  I cannot  quote  an  equal  number  of  examples  of  fair 
aud  honorable  dealing. 

A printer,  if  technically  competent  and  thoroughly  honest, 
requires  only  the  additional  qualities  of  intelligence  and 
industry  to  render  him  deserving  of  a permanant  situation 
and  a sufficient  salary  ; but  an  operator  requires  much 
experience,  beside  special  taste  and  cultivation,  in  addi- 
tion to  exceptional  personal  advantages  in  appearance  and 
manner.  Every  photographer  practising  in  the  studio 
should  be  a gentleman  in  education  aud  deportment,  besides 
being  a chemist  and  artist.  Very  few  assistants  come  up 
to  this  description,  and  not  many  principals.  Employers 
engaging  operators  should  remember  how  much  the  personal 
qualities  of  their  assistants  may  make  or  mar  the  reputation 
of  their  establishment,  whose  patrons,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  are  ladies  and  children,  to  whom  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  whether  they  are  waited  upon  with  courtesy 
and  patience,  or  are  treated  in  a rough  and  uncouth 
manner. 

I am  satisfied  that  few  men  educated  and  cultured  as 
gentlemen  could  find  engagements  in  the  present  day  with 
employers  who  were  their  equals,  photographers  themselves, 
as  a class,  with  exceptions,  not  having  sprung  from  circles 
having  a professional  status.  There  are,  of  course,  “ photo- 
graphers and  photographers,”  but  the  public  are  slow  to 
discriminate. 

The  employers,  I consider,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
shortcomings  of  their  assistants,  and  the  remedy  is  for  the 
former  to  exhibit  in  themselves  the  qualities  they  desire  the 
latter  should  possess.  When  photographers  advertise  for 
an  assistant,  do  not  let  them  express  their  own  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  respect  due  to  an  art  science  by  offering 
“ wages,”  as  if  engaging  a domestic  servant  or  a bricklayer’s 
labourer.  Let  the  remuneration  be  termed  a salary,  and 
if  the  terms  be  expressed  in  guineas  so  much  the  better,  for 
the  odd  shillings  or  fraction  will  not  be  much  loss  to  the 
employer  if,  by  the  adoption  of  the  professional  custom,  his 
assistant  gains  a higher  opinion  of  his  calling. 

With  respect  to  the  terms  themselves,  I would  suggest  and 
strongly  recommend  to  all  photographers  the  principle  of 
giving  each  one  of  their  employes  a direct  interest  in  the 
extension  of  business  by  affording  them  a share  of  the  profits 
as  a bonus  additional  to  a stated  salary.  In  no  other  voca- 
tion that  I can  think  of  would  the  introduction  of  the 
system  be  so  easy,  and  the  results  so  advantageous.  As 
the  weekly  returns  fluctuate  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  all  hands  would  sympathise, 
while  in  every  department  efficient  service  would  be 
stimulated. 

The  system  also  offers  the  proprietor  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  same  staff  winter  and  summer,  for  no 
assistants  permanently  engaged  and  honestly  dealt  with 
would  quit  their  employment  during  the  winter  months  for 
a few  shillings  advance  offered  in  another  and  uncertain 
quarter,  when  they  could  look  forward  with  cheerful  con- 
fidence to  the  return  of  the  busy  season,  with  its  prospective 
bard  work  and  substantial  remuneration. — I am,  your 
obedient  servant,  A Colonist. 


APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS.— THEORY 
OF  TONING  AND  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  another 
word  on  the  first  of  the  above  subjects,  nor  would  I do 
so  now  were  I not  writing  to  you  on  the  second 
subject.  And  1 only  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  clear  myself 
from  any  desire  to  under-pay  assistants,  or  to  treat  them 
badly.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  paying  well  and  treating 
well.  I have  only  treated  my  assistants  too  well,  and  have 
been  often  told  so  when  I have  been  repaid  by  ingratitude. 
As  to  salary,  I advertised  for  an  assistant  operator.  I engaged 
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one,  stating  that  I only  required  him  to  assist  me  in  the 
dark  room  to  clean  and  prepare  plates,  to  mix  the  chemicals 
under  my  directions  ; but  I did  not  expect  to  get  a mere 
automaton  for  thirty  shillings  a week  ; I expected  a little 
education  and  intelligence.  But  1 may  say  that  if  I ex- 
pected it,  I was  sadly  disappointed.  Of  three  assistants, 
not  one  of  them  could  I depend  upon  to  clean  a plate,  so 
that  I did  not  even  get  a properly  qualified  plate-cleaner 
for  my  thirty  shillings  a week.  I am  afraid  if  operators, 
even  first-class  ones,  are  to  bo  allowed  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  if  plate-cleaners  are  to  get  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  shillings  per  week,  and  assistant  operators  in  pro- 
portion, that  not  a few  employers  will  feel  disposed  to 
change  places  with  them. 

Now  pass  we  to  a more  interesting  and  agreeable  subject, 
and  one  which  I enter  upon  with  considerable  hesitancy, 
for  I fear  lest  I get  beyond  my  depth  ; but  I will  endeavour 
not  to  do  so. 

The  subject  I refer  to  is  the  theory  of  toning  and  printing. 
It  has  for  a long  time  puzzled  me  to  understand  why  a 
strong  light  is  necessary  to  produce  a brilliant  negative, 
and  why  the  most  brilliant  prints  are  produced  by  direct 
sun  printing,  yet  only  with  a vigorous  negative — that  is, 
with  a negative  offering  a large  amount  of  obstruction  to 
the  sun's  rays.  The  key  to  unlock  the  secret  was  supplied 
to  ine  -y  the  “Old  Photographer”  in  “ Echoes  of  the 
Month  ” a considerable  time  ago,  but  I did  not  know  how 
to  apply  it  to  the  lock  until  very  lately.  The  key  was  the 
statement  that  when  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  paper  was 
acted  upon  by  light,  the  liberated  chlorine  combined  with 
the  free  nitrate,  forming  chloride  of  silver,  to  be  again 
reduced  by  the  light.  Observe,  that  requires  time.  Now 
for  the  application  of  the  key.  To  get  a rich  tone  in  a print 
requires  a proper  proportion  of  albumenate,  chloride,  and 
free  nitrate.  I believe  that  albumenate  simply  supplies  the 
colour,  which  is  red,  the  chloride  is  blue,  and  when  mixed 
makes  a purplish  brown.  In  toning,  the  chlorine  leaves  the 
gold,  and  combines  with  the  silver  if  the  free  nitrate  and 
the  chloride  of  silver  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  light 
has  acquired  the  property  of  attracting  the  gold  that  has 
been  set  free;  thus  the  gold  is  deposited  upon  the  chloride, 
and  the  chloride  being  so  mixed  with  the  albumenate,  the 
gold  is  deposited  upon  both.  The  richness  of  the  tone 
depending  upon  the  three  being  so  closely  combined  is  to 
present  to  the  eye  only  one  colour.  If  that  theory  be 
correct,  a strong  toning  bath  will  require  that  the  prints 
be  well  washed,  otherwise  too  much  gold  would  be  set  free, 
and  it  would  be  only  deposited  upon  the  surface.  Practical 
results  confirm  this.  Any  person  using  a strong  toning 
bath,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  his  prints  incline  to  blue  or 
black  tones.  Any  person  using  a weak  toning  bath — Mr. 
Bovey,  for  instance — his  prints  incline  to  rich  warm  tones; 
that  is,  when  good  negatives  are  printed  from.  Reason 
why  : a slight  washing  takes  off  the  free  nitrate  from  the 
surface,  leaving  plenty  through  the  albumen,  and  the  weak 
toning  bath  allows  that  solution  to  permeate  the  albumen 
before  too  much  gold  is  deposited,  giving  a brilliant  warm 
tone,  the  gold  being  deposited  evenly,  both  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  body  of  the  albumen. 

Now  for  printing.  The  question  hero  is  how  to  get  the 
proper  proportion  of  albumenate  and  chloride.  Albumenate 
of  silver  requires  a stronger  light  than  chloride,  and  as  a 
preponderance  of  the  red  colour  gives  force  to  the  print,  60 
sun  printing  would  give  the  most  brilliant  prints  ; but  as 
the  chloride  is  required  to  tone  the  prints,  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  it  without  getting  too  much  of  it.  If  you  mix  a 
large  proportion  of  chloride  with  the  albumen,  the  chloride 
being  easier  acted  upon  than  the  albumenate  of  silver,  you 
would  have  the  preponderance  of  the  blue  chloride.  Here 
now  comes  the  “Old  Photographer’s”  theory  to  our  aid  : have 
a smaller  proportion  of  chloride,  and  have  free  nitrate,  so 
that  the  chloride,  as  it  liberates  chlorine,  may  go  on  accumu- 
lating as  the  albumenate  is  acted  upon. 

If  I am  correct,  it  will  be  easily  understood  why  a rich 


dense  negative  gives  the  most  brilliant  prints,  and  also  why 
adding  the  yellow  varnish,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Croughton, 
will  improve  the  print.  If  a negative  be  too  thin,  the  light 
will  penetrate  the  high  lights  and  middle  tints  before  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  chloride  has  had  time  to  be  secured  to 
tone  the  shadows,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  print 
.will  refuse  to  tone,  and  will  remain  red,  and  any  chloride 
there  may  bo  to  tope  will  be  in  the  middle  tints,  and  where 
a small  stop  has  been  used  the  print  will  tone  blue  and 
washy  in  the  centre.  Where  yellow  varnish  is  used  and 
scraped  away  in  the  shadows,  or  where  a rich  negative  is 
used,  the  high  lights  will  be  quite  protected  from  the  light; 
the  light  penetrating  the  middle  tints  will  be  so  weak  that 
only  a small  quantity  of  albumenate  will  be  acted  upon;  and 
time  will  be  allowed  for  the  chloride  to  be  formed,  whilst 
the  shadows  being  clear  glass,  plenty  of  albumenate  will  bo 
acted  upon,  but  time  will  also  be  allowed  for  the  formation 
of  sufficient  chloride  in  the  shadows  to  tone  them.  The 
richest  tones  are  got  from  negatives  where  the  deposit  is  the 
finest,  because  the  albumenate  and  chloride  are  more  finely 
mixed  ; hence  the  peculiarly  rich  brilliant  tones  yielded  by 
creamy  negatives — the  deposit  in  such  negatives  being  par- 
ticularly fine  ; in  fact,  I believe,  the  rich  creamy  colour  in 
great  measure  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  the  deposit. 

I may  have  something  to  say  about  creamy  negatives  and 
how  to  produce  them,  but  not  now  : I have  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  space  already  at  this  time. 

I must  ask  your  forbearance  if  in  some  cases  my  writing 
is  not  quite  plain,  as  Saturday  evening  is  the  only  time  I 
have  to  write,  generally  speaking,  and  I seldom  have  time  to 
correct. — I am,  yours  truly,  D.  Welch. 

THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  on  several  occasions  seen  my  chloro-bromide  process 
spoken  of  in  your  columns  as  Colonel  Wortley’s. 

I feel  confident  that  you  cannot  intend  any  so  great  in- 
justice. Every  established  process  which  gives  remarkable 
and  peculiar  results  undergoes  slight  variations  when  worked 
by  different  operators  ; but  in  no  case  are  such  operators 
entitled  to  claim  a process  as  theirs  because  they  alter  the 
proportions  of  the  iugredients.  It  remains  always  the  pro 
cess  of  the  person  who  made  out  first  its  essential  character 
istics,  and  should,  in  common  justice,  be  known  as  his. 

I beg  to  remind  you  that  had  I cared  to  patent  this  pro- 
cess, there  are  in  it  at  least  five  original  points,  every  one  of 
which  could  have  been  secured  by  a patent.  Had  I so  done, 
Col.  Wortley  could  not  have  made  a single  plate  except 
under  a licence.  I have,  however,  given  it  freely  to  the 
public.  Col.  Wortley  appears  to  appreciate  its  value,  since 
he  proposes  to  manufacture  my  plates  commercially.  He 
should,  however,  have  spoken  of  them  and  advertised  them 
as  mine,  not  his ; this  was  the  least  he  could  rightly  do ; 
instead  of  which  I see  them  advertised  in  your  pages  by 
Col.  Wortley  as  made  by  “ his  new  and  improved  dry 
process.” 

1 consider  this  appropriation  as  being  unexampled  and 
unjustifiable.  Nor  do  I hold  Col.  Wortley  as  excused 
because  he  has  acknowleged  that  in  two  or  three  respects  I 
am  entitled  to  credit.  The  process  itself  is  essentially  and 
wholly  mine.  I could  have  kept  it,  had  1 wished,  to  myself, 
or  have  controlled  it  by  law ; but  I have  preferred  to  give  it 
to  the  pub'ic.  I should,  at  least,  then,  have  the  only  reward 
I have  cared  for,  the  credit  of  its  discovery.  Col.  Wortley 
is  welcome  to  the  profit. 

Misappropriation  of  this  sort  is  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  photography  and  of  science  in  general.  It  tends  to 
render  its  votaries  indifferent  to  making  discoveries,  the 
honour  of  which  is  to  be  assumed  by  another,  or  else  to  use 
them  as  secret  processes,  or  protect  them  by  patents.  Inde- 
pendent journalism  can  in  no  way  better  serve  the  interests 
of  science  than  in  securing  to  discoverers  the  just  reward  of 
their  labours. — Very  truly,  M.  Caret  Lea. 
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FIXING  RETOUCHING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  continuation  of  my  letter  inserted  in 
your  last  number,  I beg  to  say  that  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  warmed  spirit  for  a few  seconds  will  set  all  touching, 
and  restore  the  polished  surface  of  the  varnish,  which  is 
important,  both  for  wear  and  cleanliness.  For  retouching 
more  dense  than  can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  black  lead 
pencil,  I must  refer  photographers  to  a pencil  which  I have 
described  to  Mr.  Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  have  it  ready  for  the  profession  within  a few 
days. — I am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

12,  Pall  Mall,  East.  G.  Piercy,  Juh. 


tklh  itt  tfo  Stu&ia. 

Poisoning  by  Absortion  with  Bichloride  of  Mercury. — 
A case  of  poisoning  by  the  absorption  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
has  recently  occured.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  ft.  N.  Fowler,. 
M.P.,  suffering  from  ringworm,  her  medical  man  applied  an 
80-grain  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  nercury  to  the  scalp- 
The  result  was  swelling,  inflammation,  salivation,  and  death 
Photographers  rarely  deal  with  mercurial  solutions  nearly  so 
strong,  but  the  case  is  sufficient  to  point  the  caution  we  have 
often  given  as  to  the  dangers  of  absorbing  bichloride  of  mercury 
through  the  skin. 

Cards  at  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  Dozen. — 
Two  or  three  correspondents  point  out  that  in  the  estimate  of 
costs  given  by  the  photographer  who  took  cards  at  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  a dozen,  he  has  omitted  various  important  items, 
such  as  rent,  rates,  taxes,  water,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  says  : — 
“ I should  he  obliged  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
paper  (worth  using)  at  seventy  shillings  per  ream ; the 
printer  of  cards  at  thirty  shillings  per  5,000  ; the  way  of  doing 
negatives— finding  glass,  chemicals,  &c. — at  one  penny  each  ; 
and  the  way  of  cutting  forty-eight  cartes  out  of  a sheet  of 
paper.  He  does  not  allow  anything  for  wear  and  tear,  mount- 
ing, or  anything  else.” 

Ornamental  Backgrounds. — Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  sent  us  examples  of  ornamental  spandrils  around  a vig- 
nette or  medallion  picture  such  as  we  have  recently  described. 
All  are  more  or  less  good,  but  the  tendency  is  to  patterns  a 
little  too  much  pronounced.  The  more  delicate  the  diaper  the 
better.  The  pattern  and  ground  may  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  tint,  and  the  pattern  should  be  small.  Mr.  Forrest, 
of  Pontypridd,  sends  a variety  of  plaid  or  tartan  designs,  and 
some  with  very  fine  lines.  We  regard  the  latter  as  best,  but 
tastes  will  vary. 

For  Taking  Albumen  Out  of  Silver  Solution  for 
Printing.— Mr.  John  R.  Clemons  says,  in  the  Photographic 
Times  : — “ Take  one  ounce  of  gum  camphor  and  dissolve  it  m 
six  ounces  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Of  this  add  to  any  positive 
vor  o„th  (that  has  albumen  in  it,  or  becomes  black"  or  foul) 
few  drops  at  a time,  and  shake  it  well  ; if  the  bubbles  do  not 
break  when  the  bottle  is  set  down,  add  a little  more  until  it 
ceases  to  froth  or  bubble,  then  filter  at  once.  If  the  silver 
should  turn  after  filtering,  add  a few  drops  of  permanganate  f 
potash,  which  will  clear  it  up  at  once.” 


ikr  Comspitbeut's. 

J.  P.— In  recommending  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  print- 
ing bath  for  each  grain  of  salt  (assuming  chloride  of  sodium  to  be 
used)  in  the  salting  solution  employed  in  preparing  the  paper,  wo 
refer  to  nitrate  of  silver  solely ; no  addition  of  other  nitrates — such 
as  those  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonium — will  materially  modify 
this  proportion.  The  basis  of  our  recommendation  is  this : throe 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  required  for  each  grain  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  in  order  to  form  chloride  of  silver,  so  that  when  five 
grains  are  employed  two  grains  are  left  as  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  aid  in  Securing  vigour.  For  copies  of  etchings  wo  should 
recommend  a very  weakly  salted  paper — about  five  grains  of  salt 
per  ounce  will  give  good  results. 

J.  R.  Tanner. — Received,  and  shall  have  our  early  attention. 


A Copyist. — Copies  of  maps  and  plans  with  sufficient  contrast  to 
present  intense  black  lines  on  a pure  white  ground  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  produce,  especially  if  the  originals  possess  clean  and  per- 
fect contrast  between  the  blacks  and  whites.  The  chemicals 
generally  must  be  in  good  condition,  the  collodion  ripe,  and  con- 
taining very  little  bromide,  the  iron  solution  weak,  not  exceeding  ten 
grains — sometimes  five  will  do— per  ounce,  and  with  a full  propor- 
tion of  acid.  A gelatino-iron  developer  is  frequently  desirable. 
When  a clean  intense  image  is  produced,  intensify  by  applying  a 
five-grain  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  lights  of  the 
imago  are  of  a uniform  even  grey  tint,  wash,  and  apply  a one- 
grain  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  a greenish  grey  or  olivo 
tint  is  obtained.  The  imago  will  now  be  very  intense ; but  if  it  is 
insufficiently  so  to  print  clean  black-and-white,  wash  well,  and 
further  intensify  with  pyro  and  silver,  by  which  any  degree  of 
density  can  be  secured.  A portrait  lens  well  stopped  down,  a 
triplet,  a doublet,  or  a rectilinear  lens  will  answer. 

A.  B. — Considerable  care  is  necessary  in  recovering  the  silver  from 
waste  fixing  solutions  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  owing  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  fumes  evolved.  Add  hydrochloric  acid 
to  tho  solution  until  it  is  decomposed  and  the  silver  thrown  down 
as  chloride,  taking  care  that  there  is  a draught,  and  that  the  ope- 
rator keep  to  windward.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
tho  residue  may  be  added  to  sulphide  of  silver  for  reduction,  and 
will  assist  the  operation  as  a flux.  In  such  case  avoid  breathing 
the  deadly  fumes. 

Charles  Walters. — The  most  recent  practical  treatise  on  carbon 
printing  is  issued  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and  may  be  obtained 
of  them  at  their  establishment,  Rathbone  Place,  London. 

H.  C.  Lee. — The  effect  of  the  card  you  send  is  nearly  what  we 
mean.  We  should  prefer  the  design  a little  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced. 

R.  Bleasdale. — Write,  stating  your  wish,  to  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany, Rathbone  Place,  and  to  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company, 
Hereford  House,  Brompton.  Either  of  these  firms  can  probably 
undertake  what  you  wish,  and  will  doubtless  furnish  terms  and 
other  particulars. 

W.  P. — The  simplest  plan  of  obtaining  the  News  in  India  consists 
in  obtaining  it  direct  by  post  from  our  Publisher.  The  postage  of 
each  copy  is  2d.,  so  that  the  prepayment  of  a year’s  subscription  is 
13s.  Of  the  lenses  you  mention  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
selecting  No.  1 as  most  generally  useful. 

H.  J.  Tai-house. — Probably  Mr.  G.  Croughton,  of  14,  Albion 
Road,  Hammersmith,  can  retouch  the  negative  with  advantage. 
We  certainly  never  saw  a face  so  full  of  wrinkles.  Great  judg- 
ment should  be  used  in  retouching  it,  but  if  care  be  used  tho 
extremely  rugose  effect  may  be  softened  without  injuriously  alter- 
ing the  character  and  destroying  the  characteristic  effect. 

L.  B.  R. — The  use  of  the  powder  colours  to  which  you  refer  was 
chiefly  confined  to  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives.  These 
colours  may  be  employed  to  tint  prints  on  albumenizcd  paper  ; but 
such  pictures  should  be  kept  under  glass,  otherwise  the  colours 
would  rub  off.  2.  It  is  not  difficult,  if  you  have  any  nptitude  for 
the  work,  to  learn  to  tint  photographs  in  water  or  oil  colours,  espe- 
cially if  you  confine  yourself  to  transparent  colours.  To  paint  a 
photograph  thoroughly  in  water  or  oil  requires  almost  as  much 
skill  as  to  paint  a portrait  from  life. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Several  articles  in  type  are  compelled  to  stand  over. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sbobes,  Bridlington  Quay, 

Photograph,  the  Heroes  of  the  Harbinger  Life  Boat. 

Mr.  G.  Goddino,  Aberkuffy, 

Two  Photographs  of  Glamorganshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Mr.  T.  Kingsmill,  Ashford, 

Photograph  of  Interior  of  Cranbrook  Church. 

Mr.  A.  Nicholls,  Cambridge, 

Photograph  of  Chapel,  &c.,  at  Mill  Road  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Arpi.EYARi),  Brighouse, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  Clark. 

Messrs.  R.  Ward  and  Co.,  Belfast, 

Photograph  of  King  William’s  Castle,  Hillsboro’. 

Mr.  C.  Sandekson,  Preston, 

Two  Photographs  of  Father  Ellis. 

One  Photograph  of  Father  Head. 

One  Photograph  of  Father  Mitchell. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wiugiit,  Worthing, 

Photograph  of  tho  Pass  Key  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Mr.  W.  Goeinof,  Cheltenham. 

Photographs  of  York  Cathedral  and  twenty-two  others. 

Mr.  E.  Lawton,  Southend, 

Photograph  of  Group  of  Inmates  of  Rochford  Union. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  j 

There  is  no  sentiment  more  healthy  in  a community  than 
that  which  prompts  a grateful  recognition  of  its  benefac-  j 
tors.  Gratitude,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed,  blessing  him 
who  gives  and  him  who  takes.  Few  arts  have  been  so 
dependent  upon  the  gratuitous  service  of  enthusiastic 
votaries  for  its  progress  as  photography.  Its  rapid  growth 
and  quick  strides  towards  perfection,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  arts,  have  been  due  in  a large  measure  to 
such  service.  In  few  matters  have  the  tangible  prizes 
open  to  the  enthusiastic  amateur  been  so  few  as  they  have 
been  in  connection  with  our  art,  the  delights  of  its  pursuit 
alone  having  generally  furnished  to  the  experimentalist 
their  own  sole  reward.  Besides  this  guerdon,  the  know- 
ledge that  valuable  discoveries  and  contributions  to  the 
art  would  be  remembered,  and,  when  opportunity  served,  [ 
repaid  by  a grateful  community,  would  doubtless  consti- 
tute one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  free  gift  to  the 
public  of  the  results  of  laborious,  and  sometimes  costly, 
investigation.  In  any  case,  a community  elevates  itself, 
as  well  as  stimulates  research,  by  honouring  and  rewarding 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  prosperity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  we  think,  to  prelude  a sug- 
gestion for  some  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Blair  by  extended  preliminary  observations 
of  a general  character.  Mr.  Blair’s  name  is  well  known 
throughout  the  community;  his  services  and  contributions, 
especially  to  the  progress  of  permanent  printing,  are  well 
known  to  all  who  have  known  anything  of  the  art  dining  , 
the  last  dozen  years.  lie  has  never  sought  to  obtain 
pecuniary  compensation,  or  to  make  commercial  use  of  tin- 
results  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Blair  was  not  a rich  man,  and 
the  amount  of  time  and  money  he  expended  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  art  he  benefitted  probably  contributed  mate- 
rially to  his  being  much  less  than  rich,  lie  has  died,  and 
left  a widow  and  live  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  alone 
is  able  to  pi-ovide  for  himself.  Although  not  left  in  abso- 
lute poverty,  or  without  any  means  whatever,  Mr.  Blair’s  , 
family  are  left  practically  unprovided  for.  We  do  not 
wish  to  dishonour  his  memory  or  the  self  respect  of  those 
he  has  left  by  suggesting  what  might  be  regarded  as 
eleemosynary  aid ; but  we  feel  that  few  litter  occasions 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  photography  for  the 
presentation  of  a testimonial  which  shall  honour  the  dead 
and  aid  the  living,  than  now  exists  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Blair  and  his  family. 

We  make  the  suggestion  at  once  to  photographers 
before  any  organization  has  been  formed  for  giving  effect 
to  the  proposition.  "We  hope  to  announce  shortly  that 
specific  arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  and  apply 
contributions  for  such  a purpose,  in  the  meantime  com- 
mending the  matter  to  our  readers ; and  we  shall  have 


pleasure  in  receiving  communications  and  suggestions  from 
any  one  interested  in  seeing  such  au  undertaking  properly 
carried  out. 

-s> 

A CINCINNATI  STUDIO. 

In  a recent  number  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  a very 
fine  photograph  of  an  old  gentleman  belonging  to  a by- 
gone period  forms  the  illustration.  The  picture  is  entitled 
the  “ Last  of  the  Queues,”  referring  to  the  coifture  he  wears, 
which  is  the  old  “ pig-tail  ” in  vogue  more  than  half  a 
ceniury  ago.  The  noble  features,  with  mein  and  bearing 
stately,  but  benign,  are  admirably  rendered  ; the  silky  and 
waving  white  hair,  and  full  ruffled  shirt,  although  pre- 
senting a mass  of  white,  are  produced  with  perfect  detail, 
and  in  a sufficiently  subdued  light  to  render  them  secondary, 
as  they  should  be.  and  not  the  most  prominent  elements  in 
the  picture,  as  such  whites  only  too  often  are  in  a photo- 
graph. Besides  being  a fine  and  interesting  subject,  the 
picture  is  treated  with  a degree  of  artistic  skill  which  lead 
us  to  enquire  further  as  to  its  production.  We  find  it  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  diagram 
of  his  studio,  with  accessories,  screens,  &c.,  here  annexed,  at 


once  suggests  admirable  possibilities  of  lighting.  The 
dimensions  of  the  studio  are  as  follows  : — 

Length,  40  feet ; width,  25  feet ; top  and  side-light, 
each  12  feet  wide.  The  side-light  reaches  to  within  2 feet 
6 inches  of  the  floor,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  about 
25  degrees,  and  is  10  feet  high.  The  top-light  is  20  feet 
long,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  shown  in 
the  cut. 

In  speaking  of  his  formula,  Mr.  Landy  says : — '*  The 
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formula  I work  is  the  same  as  you  have  so  often  published, 
and  which  I have  used  for  thirteen  years  or  more. 


Collodion. 

Ether 

...  1 ounce 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent. 

...  1 ,, 

Iodide  of  ammonium 

...  5 grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 

9 

...  u ,, 

Soluble  cotton  

...  4 „ 

“ I also  have  a solution  with  the  above  proportion  of 
iodide  and  bromide,  without  cotton,  for  thinning  in  hot 
weather.  I also  have  a strongly  iodized  solution  for  certain 
kinds  of  work.  My  bath  is  generally  from  35  to  45  grains 
strong.  Strong  effects  of  light  require  very  weak  iodizing. 
Formulas  are  played  out;  after  making  a few  batches  of 
collodion,  you  will  soon  see  what’s  v anting.  1 believe  in 
cultivating  the  eye  so  that  you  can  tell  when  you  have  a 
good  effect,  without  trying  a plate  to  see  if  the  shade  is  too 
deep,  or  the  light  too  strong.  Brains  ! " 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  numerous  surprises 
awaiting  the  visitor  in  search  of  photographs  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  We  have  now  to  mention 
another,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  catalogue  gives 
no  indication,  but  which  those  of  our  readers  visiting 
the  exhibition  once  more  before  it  closes  at  the  end  of 
this  month  will  do  well  to  see.  In  the  southern  corridor, 
near  the  refreshment  department,  but  in  a part  quite 
removed  from  the  other  photographs  in  the  same  corridor, 
is  a large  series  of  exceedingly  interesting  photographs, 
illustrative  of  subjects  connected  with  the  important  colony 
of  Queensland.  The  photographs  are  for  the  most  part 
tinted,  and,  being  hung  in  a somewhat  dark  portion  of  the 
corridor,  without  anything  to  call  attention  to  their 
photographic  character,  they  are  easily  overlooked.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  landscapes  with  figures,  and  illustrate  the 
geographical,  geological,  and  agricultural  characteristics 
of  the  country.  The  geological  illustrations  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  classified,  and  present  examples  of 
the  granitic,  trappean,  volcanic,  paleozoic,  mesozoic, 
cainozoic,  alluvial,  and  metamorphic  formations,  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  especial  value  for  educational  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  various  portraits  and  groups  of 
natives,  as  well  as  figures  scattered  throughout  the  land- 
scapes. The  photographs,  which  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
quarter-plate  to  twelve  by  ten — and,  in  the  case  of  some 
capital  panoramas,  much  larger — are  very  excellent,  as 
well  as  interesting,  and  will  well  repay  a careful  exami- 
nation. 

^ We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Daintree,  of  the  Queensland 
Government  Offices,  at  Charing  Cross,  for  the  information 
that  the  majority  of  the  negatives  were  taken  on  dry 
plates,  which  were  carried  about  in  pack  bags,  and  had 
to  withstand  a considerable  amount  of  rough  usage  both 
before  and  after  exposure.  The  preservative  employed 
was  a novel  one,  and  consisted  of  a solution  of  the  guui- 
resin  of  the  Eucalyptus,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  that 
country.  The  results  are  so  good,  and  the  rapidity,  judg- 
ing from  the  presence  of  figures,  so  great,  that  we  should 
like  to  hear  more  of  the  process,  and  hope  shortly  to  lay 
more  details  before  our  readers. 


ORNAMENTAL  BACKGROUNDS  TO  PORTRAITS. 
From  the  communications  which  have  reached  us  on  the 
subject  of  the  ornamental  backgrounds  we  recently  des 
cribed  as  exciting  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
various  examples  of  attempts  in  a similar  direction  which 
we  have  received,  many  of  our  readers  seem  interested  in 
the  proposed  novelty.  We  subjoin,  therefore,  some  ex- 


tracts from  a patent  just  obtained  in  America  for  a method 
of  producing  designs  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We  may 
suggest,  however,  that  where  a ruling  machine  for  producing 
the  fine  lines  is  inaccessible,  reduced  photographic  copies 
of  some  of  the  fine  printed  cottons  having  fine  parallel  liues 
might  probably  be  made  to  answer  perfectly.  The  speci- 
fication runs  as  follows  ; — 

My  improvement  relates  mainly  to  the  production  of  the 
background  of  a photographic  picture,  but  may  be  used  for 
making  designs  for  priuted  goods,  and  for  various  other  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  main  feature  of  novelty  is  a negative 
of  clear  glass,  having  tine  lines  ruled,  drawn,  or  otherwise  pro- 
duced upon  one  of  its  surfaces,  and  so  used  in  printing  by  tho 
ordinary  exposure  to  light  as  to  produce  a background  or  tint 
of  a peculiar  and  novel  character. 

A plate  of  clear  glass,  of  suitable  size,  is  coated  with  collodion 
in  the  usual  manner  for  making  a negative.  It  is  then  ex- 
posed to  light,  which  produces  a uniform  dark  colour  over  the 
whole  surface ; the  plate  is  then  washed,  toned,  fixed,  and 
varnished.  The  glass  plate  thus  prepared  is  now  to  he  placed 
in  a ruling  machine,  and  fine  parallel  lines  made  across  it. 
The  tool  used  in  the  ruling-machino  must  have  a point  or  edge 
that  will  remove  the  whole  of  the  collodion  film  without  scratch 
ing  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  exact  breadth  of  the  lines 
for  producing  the  best  effect  cannot  bo  definitely  stated.  I 
havo  obtained  good  results  with  lines  of  fifty  to  the  inch,  but  in 
this  much  variation  may  be  allowed.  Tho  effect  is  improvod  by 
using  both  fine  and  coarse  lines.  From  this  ruled  plate  or 
negative  others  may  be  made  in  the  copying-camera,  but  tho 
lin-s  are  less  sharp,  and  I prefer  to  make  in  the  ruling 
machine  each  negative  that  is  to  be  used  for  making  the  back- 
ground of  a picture. 

I will  now  describe  the  successive  stops  to  bo  followed  in 
producing  one  kind  of  photographic  picture,  commonly  called 
a “ medallion.”  Cut  an  oval  opening  in  a piece  of  paper  or 


cardboard,  place  this  in  proper  position  upon  the  common  pic- 
ture negative,  put  on  the  prepared  paper,  and  print  in  the  com- 
mon frame.  The  open  space  being  exposed  to  the  light,  now 
contains  tho  picture  or  face,  while  the  margin  that  is  covered 
by  the  mat  is  not  affected.  Now  place  the  ruled  negative  N 
in  the  printing-frame  F,  and  upon  it  lay  the  picture  P,  having 
first  covered  the  face  or  part  that  is  to  be  protected  from  the 
further  action  of  light  with  the  oval  card  that  was  cut  from 
tho  opening  in  tho  cardboard,  then  expose  to  light,  and  print. 
When  taken  from  the  frame  the  background  is  found  to  bo 
printed  in  parallel  lines.  Now  place  it  again  upon  the  ruled 
negative,  at  a slight  angle  with  its  first  position,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  taking  care  to  keep  tho  oval  card  in  place  ; now 
expose  to  light,  and  print  again. 

On  examination  oi  the  picture  it  is  found  to  have  a margin 
or  background  formed  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle, 
a great  variety  of  effects  being  produced  by  a very  slight  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  tho  ruled  negative  and  the  picture. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  three  successive  printings  : 
first,  tho  picture  or  head ; second,  the  background  of  parallel 
lines;  third,  tho  background  of  lines  crossing  or  interfering 
with  the  first  series  of  lines.  When  this  last  or  third  printing 
is  to  be  made,  the  frame  should  be  held  up  to  the  light,  aud 
the  picture  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  will  give  the  desired 
effect.  It  may  bo  very  light  and  delicato  tracery  work,  or  it 
may  be  dark,  and  have  a great  variety  of  curved,  shaded,  and 
watered  figures. 

To  produce  other  styles  of  background  the  ruled  lines  on  the 
glass  negative  may  be  of  various  kinds,  waved  or  otherwise. 

Instead  of  making  tho  negative-ruled  plate  by  the  photo- 
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graphic  process  as  first  doseribed,  the  clear  glass  may  be  coated 
with  paint  or  black  varnish,  and  when  dry  the  lines  may  be 
cut  through  this  coating  by  the  ruling-machine  or  other  suit- 
able mechanism. 


M.  DE  CONSTANT  ON  SPLIT  FILMS. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Archiv  there  is  a note  from 
M.  De  Constant  on  the  important  subject  of  split  films,  for 
which  that  gentleman  gives  a universal  remedy.  He 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  the  real  cause  of  this  un- 
pleasant occurrence,  but  he  boldly  makes  the  assertion 
that  no  negatives  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  first 
place  with  a coating  of  albumen  have,  in  his  experience, 
come  to  grief  through  the  films  becoming  raised  or  broken. 
The  communication  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  question  lately  ventilated  by  Mr.  England  regard- 
ing the  destruction  of  negatives  by  the  tearing  or  breaking 
up  of  the  collodion  or  varnish  film  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  really  astonishing  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  deal  that  has  been  said  and  written 
upon  the  preservation  of  prints,  but  little  of  any  value 
has  ever  been  made  known  upon  the  subject  of  keeping 
negatives,  which,  by  the  way,  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
as  well  worth  taking  care  of  as  positives.  In  England 
the  subject  has  been  discussed,  but  it  behoves  Germany 
to  give  its  opinion  rlso.  From  a comparison  of  facts  it 
ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real  cause 
of  these  defects. 

“Very  few  of  my  negatives  have  been  injured  from 
this  cause,  and  only,  indeed,  when  I have  employed  var- 
nishes of  a certain  character.  This  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  among  my  own  negatives  and  those  of  my 
colleagues,  which  have  been  prepared  with  a substratum 
of  albumen,  no  one  single  instance  of  split  films  has 
occurred. 

“ The  negatives  of  mine  which  have  suffered  were 
contained  in  boxes  standing  upon  the  floor,  and  therefore 
placed  in  a somewhat  damp  locality.  All  those  which 
have  been  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in  dry  cupboards 
have  remained  unaltered.” 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ornamental  Printing — How  Galleries  are  Set  on 
Fire— “First-class  Operator  Wanted.” 

Ornamental  Printing. — In  my  last  I described  to  you  Mr. 
Foss’  method  of  printing  ornamental  background  tints. 
Since  then  1 have  received  a copy  of  his  specifications  and 
drawings.  You  may  see  best  to  give  them  to  your  readers 
entire.  If  you  do,  they  will  find  a very  easy  method  of 
producing  “ something  new  every  day  ; ” in  fact  (except, 
perhaps,  by  accident)  you  can  scarcely  produce  two  tints 
exactly  alike.* 

How  Galleries  are  Set  on  Fire. — Some  time  ago  I received 
the  following  communication  from  a correspondent  in  Saint 
Paul,  Minn. : — 

“ Some  four  years  ago  one  of  our  photographic  galleries 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  This  morning  an  incident  occurred 
in  my  room,  which  1 think  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
fraternity  to  send  you  an  account  of,  and  which,  I think, 
accounts  for  the  fire  above  alluded  to. 

“My  developing-room  is  very  cold,  so  I have  a stove  in 
it,  the  pipe  of  which  runs  its  whole  length,  and  then  goes 
up  through  the  roof.  The  melted  snow,  rain,  and  con- 
densed vapour  from  the  wood,  run  down  the  exposed  pipe, 
and  coming  down  the  outside,  and  through  the  joints,  form 
an  incrustation  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  inside  the  room. 
To  catch  the  dripping,  a tin  dish  is  suspended  close  under 
the  elbow.  This  morning  I made  a fire  in  the  stove,  with 
coals  and  hard  maple  wood,  no  pine  or  kindling  of  any 

• See  page  440. 


kind  that  would  cause  a blaze.  Perhaps  fifteen  minutes 
after  making  the  fire  I went  into  the  room ; smelling  a 
peculiar  smell,  1 thought  the  fire  too  strong,  but  found  the 
stove  only  moderately  warm  ; a slight  crackling  overhead 
arrested  my  attention,  and  on  looking  up  I saw  the  incrus- 
tation on  the  pipe  all  a mass  of  fire.  1 immediately  con- 
cluded that  my  pipe  was  on  fire  inside,  but  examination 
proved  that  it  was  scarcely  warm  on  the  cross  part,  wdiere, 
of  course,  the  heaviest  deposit  of  soot  would  be,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  upright  pipe  not  incrusted,  the  hand  could 
be  held  without  inconvenience.  The  flakes  falling  into 
the  suspended  dish  set  the  deposit  in  it  on  fire  also.  In 
my  case  there  would  have  been  no  danger  if  it  had  occurred 
at  night,  but  as  in  the  case  mentioned  there  was  just  such 
a pipe  w'hich  annoyed  them  by  dropping,  and  as  it  wras  in 
the  room  wdiere  the  pictures  were  trimmed,  and  the  floor 
was  littered  with  cuttings  of  silvered  paper,  it  seems  to 
me  this  incident  accounts  satisfactorily  for  wdiat  has 
hitherto  been  a mystery. 

“ Perhaps  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents  will 
inform  us  what  this  incrustation  is,  and  how  much  heat  it 
will  require  to  ignite  it  spontaneously.  One  thing  I think 
I know,  which  is,  that  it  is  not  soot,  as  it  began  to  form 
immediately  on  the  setting  up  of  my  stove.  From  the 
stove  to  the  cross  pipe  is  nearly  seven  feet,  the  cross  pipe 
is  over  seven,  and  the  fire  appeared  to  have  commenced 
about  fifteen  inches  above  the  elbow,  and  spread  up  and 
down,  making  upwards  of  fifteeu  feet  from  the  stove.  The 
pipe  was  put  up  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  was  new,  made 
to  order,  and  riveted  together  to  avoid  any  danger  of  its 
coming  down.” 

Being  unable  to  solve  the  “ mystery  ” myself,  I referred 
the  matter  to  Prof.  Albert  Leeds,  of  the  Stevens’  Institute 
of  Technology,  of  which  Prof.  Henry  Morton  is  president, 
and  he  answers  as  follow's  : — 

“ Such  an  arrangement  of  stove  and  chimney-pipe  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  letter  is  analogous  to  the 
retort  and  condenser  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  From  the  burning  wood 
a great  variety  of  gaseous  liquid  and  solid  products  are 
distilled,  and  partly  caught,  partly  condensed  in  their 
passage  through  a long  tortuous  and  cold  stove-pipe. 
They  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  volatility,  w'oed  ether 
and  wood-alcohol  being  the  most  volatile  pyroligneous 
acid,  acetone  less  so,  and  toluene,  xylol,  cumol,  and  other 
hydro-carbons,  being  very  dense.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
ducts are  so  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  spontaneously  at 
very  slightly  elevated  temperatures.  In  condensing  upon 
the  interior  of  a stove-pipe,  they  would  form  a crust  which 
would  conduct  heat  very  slowly  to  the  exterior,  and  thus 
wrould  give  rise  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  but  little 
heat  at  a remote  part  of  the  stove-pipe  to  transmit  from 
the  interior  to  the  outside ; and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  be  themselves  so  inflammable  as  to  ignite  from 
sparks  carried  upward  in  the  process  of  burning.  It  is 
probable  that  the  stove-pipe  took  fire  from  internal  causes, 
and  not  from  anything  derived  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room.” 

The  subject  is  one  which  should  not  be  disregarded  now 
that  the  time  for  putting  up  stoves  is  again  approaching. 

“ First-class  Operator  Wanted." — This  quartette  of  words 
we  have  all  seen  for  years,  in  almost  every  photographic 
journal  we  pick  up,  heading  the  advertisement  of  some 
photographer  in  quest  of  an  assistant.  I am  constantly 
receiving  letters,  too,  from  parties  who  do  not  believe  in 
advertising,  or  in  what  is  advertised,  saying : — “ You  know 
everything  going  on — can  you  recommend  to  us  a first-clas3 
operator?”  “One  competent  to  take  charge  of  a gallery” 
is  the  usual  qualification  desired.  The  poor  over-worked 
proprietor  finds  he  needs  rest.  He  has  worked  several 
years  hard  and  faithfully  to  build  up  a business  ; but  with 
success  has  come  broken-down  health.  He  must  take  a 
“ rest.”  The  doctor  says  he  will  die  if  he  do  not.  He 
resolves  to  do  it,  but  when  he  comes  to  turn  over  in  his 
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mind  how  he  ia  to  do  it,  he  is  at  once  confronted  with  ti.« 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  unless  he  can  get 
“a  first-class  operator”  to  take  his  place.  Of  course,  good 
man,  you  do  not  wish  to  trust  your  business  to  any  one 
but  a party  “ thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  a 
gallery  ; ” but  in  all  these  long  years  that  you  have  been 
walking  along  and  alone  you  have  been  assisting  in  the 
defeat  of  your  present  desire.  Had  you  been  prudent,  you 
would  have  had  growing  up  around  you  one  or  two  young 
men  who,  being  acquainted  with  your  ways  and  with  your 
customers,  would  have  been  better  capable  than  anyone 
else  to  have  taken  your  place  while  “ away  on  a rest.” 
Your  mistake  is  a commou  one,  however,  and  you  and 
your  confreres  must  begin  to  correct  it  now.  There  are 
but  very  few  “ first- class  operators”  to  be  found.  They 
are  not  “ on  the  tramp.”  They  generally  find  work  where 
they  are  known,  and  are  hard  to  get  away.  The  good  ones 
do  not  all  die  early,  as  Josh  Billings  believes  the  good 
Indians  do ; but  they  are  previously  occupied,  and  are  only 
to  be  had  when  they  are  not  pleased  with  their  situation, 
and  want  to  change  their  base. 

There  is  a class  of  “ operators”  here,  and,  no  doubt,  in 
your  country  as  well,  whom  I may  designate  as  those  who 
learn  to  “do  the  work  in  the  short  way.”  For  example, 
a boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  goes  into  a gallery,  learns 
how  to  coat  and  dip  a plate,  and,  perhaps,  how  to  adjust 
a head-rest  and  “ draw  ” a focus.  He  gets  a few  ideas  on 
light  and  posing,  can  make  a print,  and  spoil  it  with  his 
dirty  fingers,  has  a fuss  with  his  employer,  quits  the  gal- 
lery, and  goes  about  offering  his  services  as  “ a first- class 
operator.”  In  the  course  of  a year  he  is  engaged  at  a 
dozen  different  places  in  as  many  different  towns.  He  is 
found  out  to  be  an  incompetent  “botch”  wherever  he 
goes,  and  he  becomes  discouraged  and  dissipated,  thus 
bringing  disgrace  upon  his  profession. 

The  fault  is  with  the  employers  as  much  as  with  the 
employes.  If  they  wrill  employ  only  those  who  are  good 
workmen,  the  incompetent  will  soon  be  driven  from  the 
field,  and  one  can  almost  always  find  “ a first-class 
operator.” 

If  young  men  taking  up  photography  as  a profession 
will  thoroughly  master  it,  they  will  have  no  trouble  to  get 
a good  paying  situation,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of 
demand  for  “a  first-class  operator.”  The  scarcity  of  them 
is  another  strong  argument  sustaining  those  of  your  good 
people  who  are  in  favour  of  some  revised  plan  of  educating 
assistants  and  making  “ first-class  operators,  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a gallery.”  Let  us  all  help. — Truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  September  lit,  1871. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris,  18th  September,  1871. 

Abodt  a year  ago — a short  time  before  the  siege  of  Paris — 
I received  from  a skilful  photographer  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  two  very  charming  pictures  which  were  exceedingly 
interesting.  They  were  carte  portraits,  in  relief,  and  in 
the  form  of  medallions  upon  a grey  background  representing 
a kind  of  framework  One  might  easily  have  taken  them 
for  oval  enamels,  like  those  produced  by  Lafon  Camarsac 
or  Deroche,  mounted  upon  cardboard.  The  producer  of 
these  pictures  promised  to  forward  me  a description  of  his 
method  of  operating  if  I deemed  the  subject  sufficiently 
worthy  of  notice.  Subsequent  circumstances  prevented,  of 
course,  the  realization  of  this  promise,  but  I have  learnt  that 
during  the  last  few  days  an  analogous  process,  if  not 
actually  the  same  one,  has  been  very  successfully  put  into 
practice  by  M.  Baur,  of  Paris.  The  process  he  has  named 
“ Photo-relief  enamel,”  and  the  following  is  the  description 
given  by  him  of  the  method. 

Take  a glass  plate,  with  a perfect  surface,  a little  larger 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  picture;  it  is  cleaned  as 


thoroughly  as  possible,  and  collodionized  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  and  the  film  allowed  to  set  for  four  or  five  minutes. 
It  is  subsequently  passed  into  a gelatine  bath  (an  aqueous 
solution  containing  five  per  cent,  of  gelatine).  Another 
bath,  containing  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  print  immersed  therein,  together  with  a sheet 
of  thin  Bristol  board,  and  the  collodionized  plate  is  then 
lifted  from  the  first  bath,  and  the  print  applied  face  down- 
wards, cave  being  taken  to  dissipate  any  air  bubbles  that 
may  be  formed.  Finally,  the  Bristol  board  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  image,  and  made  to  adhere  firmly  thereto.  The 
whole  is  allowed  to  dry  for  a period  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  the  surrounding  temperature.  To 
finish  the  operation,  one  cuts  with  the  point  of  a penknife 
round  the  margin  of  the  cardboard,  and  then,  lifting  one 
corner,  the  picture  is  carefully  detached  from  the  plate.  If 
the  surface  of  the  glass  in  the  first  instance  has  been 
properly  cleaned  the  print  will  leave  the  plate  very  easily. 
Finally,  the  mounted  print  is  put  under  a suitable  press, 
and  this  embosses  the  picture  and  imparts  to  it  the  form 
and  relief  exhibited  by  a medallion,  oval  or  square,  according 
to  the  description  of  the  die  employed. 

M.  Baur,  who  produces  the  presses  in  question,  does  not 
give  further  particulars,  but  furnishes  more  detailed  in- 
formation when  supplying  the  presses.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  willing  to  furnish  photographers  with  as  many  speci- 
mens of  his  relief-enamel  pictures  as  they  may  wish  for,  if 
they  will  forward  to  him  unmounted  albumenized  prints  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 

These  pictures  have,  as  I have  said,  a very  pretty  effect, 
which  might  be  much  heightened  by  tasteful  colouring  with 
aniline  pigments.  They  are,  at  any  rate  to  the  Parisian 
public,  a perfect  novelty,  which  will  be  received  with  favour. 
Already  M.  Baur  has  entered  into  communication  with  the 
principal  ateliers,  and  has  commenced  the  publication  of 
portraits  of  contemporary  celebrities  in  this  novel  and  beau- 
tiful style. 

A Bordeaux  journal,  La  Oironde,  has  lately  given  an 
account  of  the  work  executed  during  the  war  by  a photo- 
grapher of  that  town — M.  Terpereau.  In  this  connection 
»e  find  another  example  of  defective  administration,  which 
neglected  to  supply,  not  merely  to  officers,  but  even  to 
commandants  of  corps  d’armee,  typographical  documents 
of  a most  indisputable  nature.  We  find,  both  in  the 
provinces  and  in  Paris,  that  the  most  surprising  efforts  have 
been  made  by  private  firms  to  make  amends  for  this  lapse 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  to  supply  documents 
so  highly  useful,  for  the  time  being.  With  but  limited 
material  and  labour  at  his  disposal,  M.  Terpereau  was  able 
in  a short  space  of  time — which,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  would  have  been  excessively  short — to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  authorities,  who  became  at  length 
enlightened  as  to  their  shortcomings,  and  to  supply  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  him  from  day  to  day. 
More  than  others,  photographers  possess  the  gift  of  in- 
genuity, and  if  they  are  not  all  inventors  in  the  most 
rigorous  acceptation  of  the  term,  they  are  scarce'y  ever  at  a 
loss  to  contrive  makeshifts  and  invent  subterfuges  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 
M.  Terpereau  has  once  more  proved  this  fact,  and  I very 
much  regret  that  I am  unable  to  reproduce  here  at  full 
length  the  letters  he  has  written  respecting  the  obstacles 
of  every  nature  which  required  to  be  surmounted.  Briefly, 
he  pioduced  in  his  studio,  done  between  the  25th  December, 
1870,  and  the  25th  February,  1871,  as  many  as  forty-two 
maps,  and  struck  off'  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  copies  of 
each.  If,  instead  of  commencing  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  task  had  been  begun  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  taken 
up  throughout  France,  there  would  have  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities  a collection  of  typographical  documents 
which  would  most  certainly  have  influenced  the  disastrous 
events  which  we  have  now  to  deplore.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  lesson  we  have  learnt  will  not  be  thrown  away. 

The  committee  nominated  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the 
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family  of  Niepce  De  St.  Victor  held  a meeting  a few  days 
since.  It  appears  that  the  bad  fortune  which  accompanied 
our  late  friend  during  his  laborious  existence  has  attached 
itself  to  his  family  after  his  death.  In  fact,  the  subscription 
had  scarcely  been  started  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  at 
be  present  time,  unfortunately,  we  have  in  France 
so  many  misfortunes  of  our  own,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  a satisfactory  termination  of  the  committee’s 
labours.  It  is  therefore  to  foreign  photographers,  to  those 
who  have  cherished  a remembrance  of  the  works  of  this 
indefatigable  and  generous  inventor,  and  to  England  above 
all,  that  we  address  ourselves,  asking  our  neighbours  to  do 
what  they  can  in  the  cause,  and  to  add  to  their  offering  that 
which  we  ourselves  would  have  given  in  happier  and  better 
times.  We  have  already  received  so  much  sympathy  from 
our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  as  to  make  us  hope  that  in 
this  particular  instance  also  they  will  not  fail  to  reply 
generously  to  our  appeal.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  WHEELS. 

BY  J.  E.  MADDEN. 

I send  you  particulars  of  a dark  box  on  wheels,  which 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  subscribers,  and  which  I am 
making  for  my  own  use  this  autumn.  1 work  by  6£, 
but  I think  the  size  of  my  box  will  be  roomy  enough  for 
12  by  10.  The  dimensions  are  2 ft.  G in.  by  2 ft.  1 in. 

Fig.  1 represents  the  box  packed  for  travelling.  The 


wheels  are  18-inch  perambulator  wheels,  with  india-rubber 
tyres.  On  the  bottom  of  the  legs  there  is  a small  spring 
on  which  the  box  sits,  and  these  and  the  tyres  will,  I think, 
prevent  breakage. 

Fig.  2 represents  the  box  elevated  for  work.  To  elevate 
it  merely  requires  to  release  the  fastening  (hook  or  small 
strap)  which  holds  the  box  down  on  tne  legs,  drop  the 
handle  you  push  it  by,  when  the  front  legs  fall  (these  are 
kept  in  place  by  a spring  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  box), 
give  it  an  upward  and  forward  pull,  and  it  now  rests  on  the 
four  legs,  and  only  requires  the  stays  to  be  hooked  in  the 
legs  to  make  it  perfectly  rigid ; open  your  front,  slip  on 
your  black  cover,  aud  arrange  your  seat.  I intend  deve- 
loping my  pictures  sitting,  and  have  a camp  stool  which 
packs  up  with  the  legs,  and  all  is  ready  for  work. 

Fig.  3 is  a front  view  packed  and  ready  for  trundling. 


Fig.  4 a front  view,  open  for  work,  with  the  end  removed 


to  show  the  arrangement  I propose  for  my  bath,  which  I 
intend  to  be  a double  one. 

You  will  see  in  fig.  4 a flap,  which,  when  the  box  is 
packed,  folds  back  against  the  glass  window.  This  keeps 
the  bath  in  a division  to  itself,  so  that  no  splash  or  drip  can 
get  to  it.  On  this  flap  the  dark  slide  rests,  and  is  out  of 
the  way  and  always  at  hand.  This  dark  chamber  is  marked 
by  the  dotted  line  on  fig.  2.  The  window  is  just  a shade 
larger  than  the  dark  slide,  so  that  it  can  be  passed  in  and 
out,  and  consists  of  two  panes  of  amber  flashed  glass,  one 
fixed,  the  other  moveable ; and  by  keeping  the  bath  in  the 
dark  the  window  can  be  always  open,  save  when  actually 
manipulating  the  sensitized  plate.  The  legs  do  not  revolve 
on  the  axle ; and,  by  unscrewing  the  bolts  which  fasten 
the  box  to  the  legs,  taking  the  lynch  pins  out  of  the  wheels, 
and  removing  the  front  wheel,  they  can  be  all  packed  in 
the  box,  or  strapped  on  it,  for  railway  or  other  conveyance 
travelling,  and,  when  wanted,  can  be  put  on  again  in  les3 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  describe  the  operation. 

I will  not  describe  internal  fittings,  as  every  one  has  his 
own  dodge  about  these.  The  only  dodge  I have  is,  to  make 
my  bottle  divisions  of  wire,  covered  with  tube  india-rubber, 
and  india-rubber  rings  on  the  bath  keep  it  tight  in  its 
case.  My  intention  is,  that  everything  should  pack  in  the 
box.  The  size  can,  of  course,  be  varied  to  suit  large  or 
small  plates  The  sitting  position  is  much  easier  and  less 
fatiguing  than  a standing  one  during  development. 


TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  THE  LANTERN  ON  WET 
COLLODION. 

BY  VALENTINE  BLANCHARD. 

[At  the  wish  of  several  of  our  readers,  we  reprint  from 
one  of  our  Year-Books,  now  out  of  print,  some  hints  on 
the  production  of  transparencies  for  the  magic  lantern 
on  wet  collodion.] 

A long  box  will  be  needed,  painted  black  on  the 
inside,  and  open  at  the  top,  but  with  a lid  to  cover  it 
up  when  in  use.  This  box  must  be  four  times  as  long  as 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  to  be  employed.  If,  for 
instance,  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  lens  be  used,  of  about 
G inches  solar  focus,  the  box  must  be  24  inches  long. 

At  one  end  must  be  a groove  to  hold  a carrier  or 
frame,  contrived  to  hold  the  negative.  Into  the  middle 
of  the  box  may  be  placed  the  outer  portion  of  the 
camera,  carrying  the  lens,  or  pair  of  lenses ; whilst  at 
the  other  end  the  inside  portion  of  the  camera,  holding 
the  dark  slide  and  focussing  screen,  may  be  made  to  slide. 
The  lens  must  be  turned  towards  the  negative,  and,  if 
the  transparency  is  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  original 
negative,  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  box.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  determine  beforehand  what  lens  is 
to  be  employed,  and  the  distance  needed  to  give  a pic- 
ture as  large  as  the  original.  If  enlargements  are  needed, 
the  part  holding  the  lens  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
negative,  whilst  for  reductions  it  must  be  nearer  the 
dark  slide.  The  box  may  either  bo  enclosed,  so  as  to 
place  the  negative  directly  opposite  the  zenith,  or,  if 
this  be  not  convenient,  it  may  be  worked  in  a horizontal 
position,  a sheet  of  white  card  or  paper  being  placed  in 
front  of  the  negative  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  as  to  receive 
the  light  from  the  sky,  and  reflect  it  through  the 
negative. 

A small  stop  should  be  employed  in  the  lens,  for  the 
greatest  sharpness  is  needed;  and  even  when  the  lens  is 
considerably  stopped  down,  the  exposure  will  not  be, 
with  a moderately  dense  negative,  more  than  a miuute. 
If  stereo  negatives  are  to  be  copied,  two  lenses  must  be 
used,  and  a partition  must  be  carried  from  the  centre  of 
the  negative  up  to  the  lenses  : this  must  be  exactly  in  the 
middle.  A partition  will  also  be  required  from  the  back 
of  the  lenses  up  to  the  dark  slide.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  make  these  two  spaces  perfectly  dark  chambers ; for 
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if  this  be  not  secured,  disappointment  in  the  results  will 
follow.  The  plates  must  be  cleaned  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  immersed  in  a bath  slightly  more  acid  than  usual. 
The  collodion  must  be  made  of  a very  deep  straw  colour 
by  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  structure.  The  developing  should 
be  weak,  not  more  than  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  with 
more  acetic  acid  than  usual — twenty  drops  to  the  ounce 
will  not  be  too  much — for  it  is  important  to  get  the 
greatest  transparency  in  the  shadows  possible. 

I like  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  better 
than  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  there  is  less 
tendency  to  fog  with  it.  To  secure  either  certainty  or 
success,  I need  scarcely  say,  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
photography,  and  some  manipulatory  skill,  are  necessary 
at  the  outset. 

The  great  aim  should  be  to  get  vigour  combined  with 
delicacy,  therefore  careful  timing  of  the  exposure  is 
most  important.  The  plates  are  best  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  should  be  washed  afterwards  with  more 
than  usual  care.  They  must  now  be  carefully  dried  by 
the  fire.  These  transparencies  are  best  toned  by  a satu- 
rated solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  a 
weak  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  care  being 
taken  to  well  wet  the  plate  before  applying  the  mercury 
solution,  and  wash  well  between  each  operation.  The 
colour  will  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  hydro- 
sulphate of  ammonia  solution.  Experience  alone  will 
determine  the  best  proportion,  but  about  six  drops  to  the 
ounce  of  water  will  be  fouud  an  average  proportion. 
After  the  plates  are  dry  they  will  be  made  more  trans- 
parent by  being  varnished ; but  great  care  is  needed  to 
avoid  dust  in  this  operation.  A capital  test  as  to  their 
suitability  for  the  lantern  is  to  lay  them  on  white  paper ; 
the  lights  should  show  only  white  paper,  but  the  shadows 
should  be  perfectly  black. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BV  DR.  VOGEL* 

National  Photographic  Association — Photography  and 
the  War — Dry  Plate  Experiments — Consumption  of 
Collodion  in  Preparing  Plates — Alleged  Differences 
in  the  Actinic  Powers  of  two  Stereo  Lenses. 

It  is  a difficult  task  for  the  European  correspondent  to  fur- 
nish photographic  novelties  to  the  American  reader  imme- 
diately after  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association,  which,  during  the  five  days  of  its  session  in 
Philadelphia,  offered  such  an  abundance  of  what  is  new 
and  desirable  to  know.  Last  year  I followed  with  admira- 
tion the  proceedings  of  the  Cleveland  Convention,  having 
the  honour  of  being  its  guest.  I did  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  surpassed,  and  still  the  reports  inform  us  that  the 
Philadelphia  gathering  was  richer  in  interesting  lectures, 
practical  descussions,  and  important  resolutions,  while  the 
exhibition  itself  was  more  beautiful,  than  its  predecessor,  anti 
the  abundance  of  the  practically  important  matter  which 
was  offered  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  will  not  only 
benefit  the  American,  but  photographers  of  all  countries. 
When  I contrast  my  correspondence  with  this  superabun- 
dance, it  appears  poor  to  me.  We  in  Europe  have  also 
photographic  societies,  in  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  Paris, 
&c.,  but  we  have  none  which,  like  a broad  belt,  stretch  across 
a continent.  We  have  not  eveu  been  able  to  effect  a union 
of  the  societies  of  the  same  country.  Your  great  national 
union  has  no  equal. 

With  us  the  season  is  at  present  very  dull.  The  Photo 
graphic  Society  has  commenced  its  vacation,  and  concluded 
its  session  with  a detailed  report  by  Mr.  Schwier,  photo- 
grapher of  the  so-called  detachment  for  field  photography, 
which  had  accompanied  tne  German  armies  to  France,  in 
order  to  take  views,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  from 


them  topographical  maps.  These  views  had  frequently  to 
be  taken  when  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  “ How  is 
this  possible?”  is  a question  which  has  been  frequently  put 
to  me,  and  many  a one  has  his  doubts  about  the  matter ; still 
in  itself  and  theoretically  it  is  perfectly  correct,  and  in  its 
principles  very  simple.* 

The  collodio-bromide  of  silver  process,  to  which  Mr.  Lea 
has  devoted  years  of  research,  is  now  practiced  by  many 
workers  in  dry  plate  photography.  I myself  have  worked 
this  process  repeatedly,  although  I did  not  succeed  as  well 
as  1 desired.  The  cause  of  my  failure  was  blisters  on  the 
developed  picture  film,  an  annoyance  with  which  we  meet 
otherwise  only  in  the  positive  process.  The  gum  with  which 
the  dry  plates  are  coated  is  certainly  the  cause.  I tried, 
therefore,  a very  weak  solution  of  gum,  and  the  blisters 
diminished,  although  they  did  not  disappear  entirely.  It  is 
still  better  to  dip  the  plate  in  water  after  it  has  been 
gummed.  It  is  probable  that  this  trouble  will  manifest  itself 
less  with  a powdery  cotton  than  with  the  horny  one  which 
is  at  present  at  my  disposal.  Another  uncertainty  of  the 
result  is  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  acid.  This  is  change- 
able, according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  nature  of 
the  cotton,  and  requires  experiments  with  every  new  collo- 
dion which  is  employed. 

I have  recently  tried  to  auswer  by  experiments  whether  or 
not  the  chloride  has  anything  to  do  with  the  process.  I 
prepared  a pure  bromide  collodion  and  a chloro-bromide 
collodion,  exposed  both  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
developed  ; the  difference  was  very  trifling,  and  I can  say 
positively  that  the  part  which  the  chlorine  played  in  the 
process  is  of  very  little  moment,  and  is  more  a secondary 
action,  similar  to  that  of  the  nitric  add  in  the  negative 
bath.  I feel  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant 
when  we  will  have  a dry  process  which  is  in  its  results  as 
certain  as  the  present  wet  process  ; still  the  best  dry  process 
will  have  this  objection:  wet  landscape  plates  are  generally 
developed  at  once  and  on  the  spot ; the  view  or  the  object 
is  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  we  recognise  at  once  if  all  the 
details  are  represented  on  the  plate  as  the  eye  has  seen  them 
in  nature.  If  necessary,  we  can  take  the  plate  and  compare 
it  with  the  original.  It  is  different  with  a dry  plate  : the 
plates  are  developed  at  home,  sometimes  only  the  next  day ; 
frequently  we  have  forgotten  some  details  in  the  view,  the 
main  points  are  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  always 
remember  if  a rock  or  a tree  in  regard  to  light  or  shadow 
corresponds  with  the  reality  if  all  the  small  parts  which 
delight  the  eye  are  visible.  To  judge  of  all  this  from 
memory  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  memory  does  not 
reach  that  far,  and  it  has  happened  to  me  frequently  to  mert 
with  persons  who  were  delighted  with  their  dry  plates  until 
they  compared  nature  with  the  pictures,  when  they  fouud 
out  (which  they  would  have  seen  with  a wet  plate  at  once) 
how  much  was  wanting  in  the  picture.  Such  disappoint- 
ments become  more  pronounced  the  less  familial  we  are  with 
the  view  or  the  object  which  we  photograph,  and  the  longer 
the  time  which  elapses  between  exposure  and  development. 
These  objections  will  always  remain,  no  matter  how  certain 
the  dry  plate  process  may  become  in  its  results. 

I had  lately  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Captain  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the  War  Department,  Wool- 
wich, London,  well  known  as  a zealous  and  celebrated  photo- 
grapher. lie  came  from  Norway,  where  he  had  exposed  a 
large  number  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-plate  Company’s  plates, 
lie  carried  only  a small  camera  for  plates  of  carte-de-visite 
size,  with  a Dallmeyer  wide-angled  lens,  and  some  plate 
holders.  The  whole  affair  was  packed  in  a Lather  bag 
taking  altogether  not  much  more  room  than  the  cate  of  a 
large-sized  opera  glass.  A sample  plate,  which  was  deve- 
loped in  my  presence,  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
above  mentioned  plates  are  rather  high  in  price  as  yet. 

I have  tried  recently  to  find  out  how  much  collodion  is 
required  to  coat  a plate,  and  was  surprised  to  notice  how 
many  plates  can  be  coated  with  the  bromine  dry-plate 
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collodion,  which  is  very  rich  in  ether.  The  consumption  of 
collodiou  depends,  of  course,  a good  deal  on  the  manner  of 
pouring  it  out.  Some  operators  pour  thick  and  heavy, 
others  light.  For  trial  I used  at  first  my  ordinary  collodion, 
containing  li  per  cent,  cotton;  to  coat  a plate  of  100  square 
inches  surface  required  14  5 cubic  centimetres  (about  230 
grains,  or  half  an  ounce).  One  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  Galde, 
who  pours  very  light,  co'.sumed  of  the  same  collodion  for 
100  square  inches  only  9 3 cubic  centimetres  (about  143 
grains,  or  one-third  of  an  ounce).  Of  the  dry-plate  collo- 
dion, which  contains  much  ether,  I required  only  7-8  cubic 
centimetres  (about  120  grains) ; so  that  3 cubic  centimetres 
(4G  grains)  of  this  collodion  will  be  sufficient  for  coating  a 
plate  of  triple  carte-de-visite  size. 

Lately  I met  with  a photographic  error,  which  may 
perhaps  occur  frequently.  Somebody  complained  that  he 
could  not  obtain  two  stereoscopic  objectives  of  the  same 
intensity  of  light.  This  complaint  is  a very  frequent  one  ; 
but  the  two  lenses  in  question  I had  tried  myself,  and  had 
found  them  exactly  alike.  The  gentleman  made  a picture 
in  my  presence,  and  the  right  side  of  the  plate  proved  to  be 
less  intense  than  the  left.  I requested  him  to  reverse  the 
lenses,  to  place  the  right  lens  to  the  left,  the  left  to  the 
light ; the  resulting  pictures  showed  the  same  discrepancy  : 
the  picture  on  the  right  was  feebler  than  the  left.  It  was 
evident  that  the  lenses  did  not  cause  the  difference ; but  the 
cause  is  easily  explained  when  we  remember  how  unequally 
sensitive  the  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  plate  are. 
When  we  coat  a plate  and  allow  the  excess  to  run  off  over 
)V» 


the  corner  d , we  will  find  that  generally  the  part  c d is 
heavier  coated  than  a b.  This  thinner  coating  is  always  less 
sensitive  than  the  thicker  one,  as  every  photographer  knows 
from  experience.  If  now,  as  most  operators  do,  tht  plate  is 
placed  in  the  plate-holder,  the  corner  a c being  downward, 
the  thin  and  less  sensitive  part  will  be 'to  the  right,  and  with 
perfectly  equal  lenses  will  give  a less  intense  picture  than 
the  other  one.  That  this  was  the  real  cause  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  was  demonstrated  at  once  by  placing  - 
plate  into  the  plate-holder  in  such  a manner  that  the  thin, 
nest  coating  was  to  the  left.  We  may  use  this  circumstance 
however,  to  advantage;  if  it  does  happen  that  we  have  two 
objectives  the  intensity  of  which  is  different,  we  should 
place  the  one  with  the  least  intensity  opposite  the  thickest 
part  of  the  coating  of  the  plate ; otherwise  it  is  advisable 
to  coat  the  plate  as  evenly  as  possible.  In  Loescher  and 
Petsch's  stereographs  the  right-handed  picture  appears  fre- 
quently shorter  exposed — i.  e.,  darker  than  the  one  to  the 
left. 


M.  GOUPIL’S  METHOD  OF  REPRODUCING  OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

BY  M.  SCAMOSI,* 

New  oil  paintings,  after  being  stretched  in  a horizontal 
position  upon  a table,  are  covered,  in  the  first  instance, 

* Photoyraphhehe  itittheihmgen. 


with  a coating  of  albumen,  a broad  badger  hair  pencil  being 
used  to  render  the  film  as  even  as  possible.  The  white  of 
egg  must  have  been  well  beaten  up  previously  to  its  appli- 
cation. Old  and  partly  faded  pictures  are  brushed  over  with 
glycerine  by  means  of  a soft  sponge. 

The  exposare  is  best  made  in  the  open  air,  upon  a roomy 
terrace,  or  in  a free  and  open  yard. 

Pictures  of  but  ordinary  dimensions  are  enclosed  in  screens 
of  a suitable  height,  made  of  a black  material,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  chance  of  reflected  light,  as  shown  at  S S.  In  the 


frame  work  opposite  the  picture  is  an  opening,  a,  through 
which  the  lens  is  placed.  Pictures  with  a very  light  sky 
are  placed  bending  forwards  opposite  the  instrument,  or  are 
turned  round  with  the  sky  downwards.  When  but  very 
slightly  actinic  colours  are  present  in  the  picture,  an 
exposure  of  from  four  to  five  minutes  is  necessary. 

To  prevent  the  rapid  drying  of  the  wet  plates,  it  is 
advisable  to  place  opposite  the  sensitive  collodion  film  (at 
one  and  a-half  lines  distant)  a bright  and  clean  sheet  of 
glass,  which  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution.  The  collodion  contains  iodide  of  potassium 
(very  finely  powdered),  iodide  of  cadmium,  bromide  of  zinc, 
and  bromide  of  ammonium.  The  sensitizing  bath  is  made 
up  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  7 grammes 

Distilled  water...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

Crystallized  nitrate  of  zinc  ...  3 „ 

In  winter  it  is  found  advantageous  to  leave  out  the  pro- 
portion of  zinc  specified  above  altogether,  but  in  that  case 
the  amount  of  silver  in  the  bath  must  be  raised  from  seven 
to  eight  grammes. 

The  above  method  of  reproduction  is  that  employed  at 
the  well-known  establishment  of  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.,  of 
Asnieres. 


NOTE  ON  ALBUMENIZ1NG  GLASS  PLATES. 

BY  JOHANNES  QRA3SH0FF.* 

I have  no  doubt  that  in  many  studios  the  plate-cleaner  is  still 
an  important  personage,  and  yet  this  ought  scarcely  to  be 
the  case,  seeing  the  many  advantages  obtained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  albumenized  plates.  Whenever  defects  do 
happen  which  are  really  due  to  a bad  albumen  film,  the 
fault  mostly  lies  with  those  who  have  applied  the  solution 
and  prepared  it,  and  not  with  the  coating  itself.  For  some 
time  past  I have  pursued  the  practice  of  albumenizing  my 
plates,  and  this  is  the  way  1 set  to  work. 

The  plates  are  taken  trom  the  muriatic  acid  and  rubbed 
over  well,  especially  at  the  edges,  with  a duster  ; with  old 
plates  the  process  of  cleaning  should  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  with  fresh  water,  the  glass  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  last  change  of  water  until  required  for  use. 
My  albumen  I now  mix  in  a different  manner  to  pre- 
viously : the  white  of  two  eggs  is  added  to  its  bulk  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  into  the  mixture  is  put  three  or  four  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  ; the  whole  is  then  whisked  up  into  a stiff 
froth  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  ; 
in  one  hour’s  time  the  albumen  can  be  employed. 

Of  this  solution  four  or  five  grammes  are  taken  and 
diluted  with  one  hundred  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
filtered,  if  possible,  without  air-bubbles,  aud  allowing  the 
liquid  to  run  down  a glass  rod.  The  plates  are  taken  out 
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of  the  water,  set  to  drain,  and  then  covered  with  the  dilute 
albumen  solution  in  the  ordinary  manner;  in  this  way  all 
air-bubbles  are  avoided.  The  superfluous  solution  is 
caught  up  in  the  filter,  and  may  be  again  used,  although, 
of  course,  one  need  not  be  very  stingy  as  regards  the  em- 
ployment of  this  very  inexpensive  preparation.  The 
paper  filter  is  thrown  away,  and  a fresh  one  employed 
on  the  next  occasion,  when  another  supply  of  diluted  albu- 
men is  used,  taken  from  the  stock  solution. 

The  platesj^are  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  upon  a negative 
stand  of  the  ordinary  description,  one  corner  downwards, 
and  when  a damp  and  low  temperature  prevails  they  should 
be  placed  in  a warm  locality  to  dry.  Quick  desiccation  is 
always  good,  so  that  to  unnecessary  dust  or  dirt  may 
fall  upon  the  surface;  if  exposed  to  the  sun  for  but  a few 
minutes  it  suffices  to  render  the  plate  perfectly  dry.  A 
current  of  air,  and  even  the  aid  of  a bellows,  is  beneficial  in 
this  way,  for  when  a long  time  elapses  during  the  process 
of  drying,  markings  of  a marble  character  are  apt  to  be 
formed,  which  subsequently  become  defects  in  the  negative. 

The  plates  are  afterwards  placed  in  the  reserve  box  ready 
for  use,  and  may  be  dusted,  but  not  upon  the  face ; the 
reverse  of  the  plate,  if  at  all  soiled  with  albumen,  may  be 
rubbed  with  a clean  cloth  or  with  filter  paper.  The  collo- 
dion is  applied  to  the  albumen  surface  as  usual. 

Although  wbat  1 have  here  written  down  may  appear 
exceedingly  complicated,  the  method  is  in  reality  very 
simple  and  easy,  if  properly  carried  out ; the  best  results 
may  be  obtained  even  with  the  worst  plates,  provided  that 
the  collodion  and  the  silver  bath  work  well  together,  and 
they  are  not,  as  sometimes  happens,  upon  a war  footing. 


PORTRAITS  A LA  SALOMON. 


BY  C.  STERNBERG.* 


The  commercial  success  which  has  followed  the  so-called 
Salomon  portraits  induces  me  again  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  subject  of  their  production.  Some  time  since  I 
communicated  a method  by  means  of  which  such  portraits 
were  producible ; but  it  is  not,  of  course,  by  following  pre- 
scriptions alone  that  good  results  can  be  obtained,  careful 
consideration  and  study  of  a good  specimen  being  neces- 
sary. 

On  the  present  occasion  I take  the  liberty  of  communi- 
cating a method  which  has  been  used  for  some  time  in 
several  renowned  studios  for  the  production  of  the  beauti- 
ful deep  toues  which  characterize  this  special  class  of 
photograph. 

Brilliant  albumenized  paper  is  silvered,  and,  after 
drying,  fumed  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  in  ammonia 
vapour.  The  printing  is  allowed  to  go  very  deep  until 
the  shadows  are  completely  bronzed,  and  the  pictures 
are  then  washed  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
rain-water  to  which  a little  acetate  of  soda  has  been 
added.  They  are  then  treated  for  a short  time  in  a 
gold  bath  containing  a small  amount  of  copper,  and 
finally  dipped  into  a compound  solution  thus  put  together ; 


A. — Water 

Crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Chloride  of  potassium 


..  1 litre 

..  40  grammes 


B.— Water 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium 


1 litre 
4 grammes 


After  these  compounds  have  been  dissolved,  and  the 
solutions  made  up  separately,  two  parts  of  A are  added 
to  one  part  of  B and  one  part  of  rain-water,  and  tho- 
roughly mixed,  and  this  combination  is  then  used  as  a 
toning  bath. 

After  sufficient  treatment  in  this  solution  the  prints 
are  removed,  and  fixed  in  a weak  hyposulphite  bath. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  UNINITIATED. 

BY  CHARLES  WAG E E HULL.* 

Letter  No.  4. 

Having  made  up  all  the  solutions  required  for  the  production 
of  a negative,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  a few  points 
of  importance,  which  must  always  be  remembered  in  the 
production  of  a landscape  picture ; for  it  is  of  this  branch 
of  our  art  that  I shall  have  most  to  say,  leaving  portraiture 
to  those  who  follow  it  professionally,  not  only  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  and  do  far  excel  any  work  we  would  produce, 
for  the  reason  that  their  lenses,  skylights,  and  facilities  for 
retouching  are  hotter  than  ours  are  ever  likely  to  be,  but  as 
well  for  the  reason  given  you  in  my  first  letter,  of  healthful 
out-door  exercise,  and  the  study  and  fuller  appreciation  of 
nature’s  glorious  and  ever  varying  beauties. 

A bright  day  with  cloudless  sky  is,  as  a rule,  less  to  be 
desired  than  one  of  softer  and  somewhat  changing  light. 
The  bright  day  is  more  likely  to  give  you  pictures  wherein 
the  contrast  between  light  and  shade  is  too  marked,  destroy- 
ing the  half-tone  or  intermediate  shades,  without  which  no 
picture  has  value.  The  sun,  as  a general  rule,  should  never 
be  directly  in  front  of  your  camera,  nor  directly  behind, 
inasmuch  as  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  objects  you  are 
photographing  are  lost  to  you,  and  your  picture  will  lack 
that  roundness  and  stereoscopic  relief  so  valuable  in  all. 

In  placing  your  camera,  always  avoid,  if  possible,  a posi- 
tion directly  in  front  of  the  object  you  propose  having  as  the 
main  feature  of  your  picture.  Suppose  there  is  a house  in 
the  country  which  you  wish  to  photograph ; fancy  how 
badly  your  picture  of  it  would  look  if  you  placed  the  camera 
exactly  in  front,  so  that  no  portion  of  it  could  be  seen  but 
the  front ; it  would  resemble  an  architect's  drawing  of  the 
elevation,  and  would,  like  such,  be  lacking  in  perspective. 
Always,  in  such  a case,  choose  a position  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  have  within  your  picture  the  side,  or  a portion 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  front.  By  this  means  the  piazza,  the 
mouldings  and  trimmings,  and  all  projecting  points  will 
have  relief,  and  not  appear  flat  upon  the  face  of  the  building. 
It  is  quite  common  to  see  photographs  made  by  men  who 
should  know  better  in  this  pancake  style  of  art,  they  evi- 
dently considering  the  position  of  but  trifling  moment. 

Always  give  special  attention  to  your  foreground  ; never, 
if  you  can  avoid  it,  have  a long  stretch  of  lawn,  or  level 
of  any  kind,  between  you  and  the  object  photographed. 
Change  position  until  some  bush  or  rock  falls  within  your 
foreground,  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  bring  up 
the  gardener’s  wheelbarrow,  with  rake  and  fork,  to  break 
the  foreground,  and  aid  the  relief  of  those  objects  more 
distant.  Such,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  done;  this  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  art ; the  artist  supplies  these 
defects  with  li is  brush,  adds  them  as  wanted,  and  omits  them 
if  useless  or  inelegant;  we  can  only  do  so  to  a limited 
extent.  I was  astonished,  only  a few  days  since,  to  hear  an 
old  hand  at  our  art  say  he  scarce  ever  used  his  ground  glass  ; 
he  could  judge  near  enough  by  looking  over  the  top  of 
his  camera.  Such  might  suit  him,  it  would  not  me.  I fuss 
by  the  half-hour,  often  for  a point  of  view,  cut  branches  lift' 
trees,  and  have  often  cut  trees  down  when  out  among  wild 
scenes. 

For  architectural  subjects,  always  have  the  camera  level ; 
if  not,  the  building  falls  from  or  towards  you,  as  you  elevate 
or  depress  the  camera  ; on  landscape  work,  this  rule  is  not 
so  absolute,  although  it  has  the  same  effect ; yet  the  slanting 
of  a tree  a trifle  more  or  less  would  probably  never  be 
known  ; however,  the  general  and  better  rule  is  to  keep 
level,  if  possible;  bring  in  more  foreground  or  more  sky 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  movable  front  of  your  camera  to 
which  the  lenses  are  attached. 

Always  use  as  large  an  opening  or  diaphragm  in  your 
lenses  as  will  properly  define  the  picture  ; small  openings 
cut  off  the  light  so  much  that  deep  shadows  are  olten  lost 
in  your  picture,  as  the  light  from  such,  feeble  at  best,  is 
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thereby  made  so  weak  that  you  fail  to  secure  auv  impres- 
sion upon  your  plate,  consequently  a black  patch  is  the 
result;  black  patches,  whether  upon  one’s  eye  or  upon  one’s 
pictures,  never  improve  the  looks  of  either.  This  black 
patch  business  is  the  greatest  trouble  ; with  wide  angle, 
short  focus,  small  diaphragm  lenses,  such  are  very  good  when 
you  are  in  close  quarters,  very  near  your  object;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  for  general  work,  they  should  not  be 
used.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  assert  that  wide 
angle  lenses  are  useless ; far  from  it ; I ouly  wish  to  have 
it  understood  that,  as  they  are  rather  dangerous  tools,  they 
should  be  used  only  when  so  near  your  object  that  those  of 
longer  focus  fail  to  give  upon  the  ground  glass  the  picture 
desired.  Lenses  for  stereo  work,  upon  a plate  5 by  8 inches, 
of  about  sis  inches  focal  length  from  back  lens,  give,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  most  pleasing  effects.  I find  that  all  my 
wants  for  stereo  work  are  fully  covered  by  lenses  of  4£,  64. 
and  94  focus,  the  last  but  seldom  used,  and  then  only  for 
views  of  very  distant  objects,  or  when  some  nearer  object  is 
to  be  made  to  nearly  cover  the  plate. 

We  now  approach  that  portion  of  our  work  in  the  actual 
production  of  a negative,  and  which  I shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  leaving  for  final  con- 
sideration the  troubles  and  difficulties  which  are  m^st  likely 
to  bother  you.  The  work  to  follow  can  properly  be  divided 
under  eight  different  heads,  as  follows  : — Cleaning  the  glass; 
collodionizing  the  glass;  sensitizing  the  film;  exposure  iu 
the  camera  ; development  of  view  ; intensification  ; fixing  ; 
varnishing. 

In  purchasing  glass,  always  choose  that  which  is  most 
nearly  flat,  free  from  blisters  and  scratches,  and  as  nearly 
colourless  as  possible.  If  the  glass  is  new,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  place  it  in  a dish  of  water  acidulated  with  the 
nitric  acid  of  commerce,  in  about  the  proportion  of  five 
parts  of  the  first  named  to  one  part  of  the  last ; allow  it 
(as  many  pieces  as  the  dish  or  tray  will  contain)  to  remain 
for  several  hours  ; pour  off  the  acid  water  into  a bottle  for 
future  use,  and  fill  the  tray  with  water,  which  may  be  changed 
several  times.  Under  a faucet  of  running  water  next  wash 
well  on  both  side3,  rubbing  with  a piece  of  Cantjn  flanuel 
or  other  clean  cotton  cloth,  and  place  in  a plate-rack  (which, 
by  the  way,  I forgot  to  mention  in  my  list  of  articles  re- 
quired). If  you  choose  to  adopt  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
cleaning  with  alcohol  and  rotten-stone,  the  plates  should  be 
wiped  dry  with  a towel  kept  only  for  that  purpose.  The 
object  in  wiping  dry  is  to  prevent  the  water  from  leaving 
lines  or  streaks,  as  it  often  does  when  allowed  to  dry  spon- 
taneously. After  this  has  been  clone,  place  the  plate  to  be 
cleaned  in  a plate  vise,  and  dust  on  to  the  surface  a little 
powdered  rotten-stone,  and  shake  on  from  a small  bottle 
with  a cork  so  cut  away  as  to  permit  a few  drops  of  alcohol 
to  fall  upon  the  plate.  Now,  with  a pad  of  Canton  flannel 
or  Joseph  paper,  rub  briskly  the  whole  surface,  and  finally 
polish  with  another  pad  of  same  material.  This  rubbing 
must  be  continued  until  the  breath  blown  upon  the  surface 
dries  off  evenly  and  quickly.  Both  sides  of  the  plate  must 
be  treated  in  this  way.  Finally,  dust  off  the  surfaces  and 
edges  to  remove  any  adhering  particles  of  the  rotten-stone. 
This  most  important  and  most  tedious  operation  must  be 
well  done;  any  half  doing  of  it  will  be  sorely  repented 
subsequently. 

A plan  far  better  than  this,  in  iny  opinion,  is  to  flow 
each  plate  with  a dilute  solution  of  albumen  in  water ; it 
saves  all  the  rubbing,  and  holds  the  film  of  collodion  firmly 
to  the  plate.  I invariably  use  it.  Prepare  the  dilute  albu- 
men about  as  follows : — In  a clean  bottle  drop  the  white  of 
one  egg,  add  to  it  twenty  fluid  ouuces  of  water  and  five  to 
ten  drops  of  ammonia  ; when  all  are  together,  co:k  bottle, 
and  shake  well  several  times.  Now  take  another  bottle 
(eight-ounce),  place  in  it  a funnel,  through  the  neck  of 
which  pass  a piece  of  cord  until  it  touches  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  then  roughly  wet  a small  wad  of  cotton  wool  with 
water,  most  of  which  squeeze  out,  and  place  same  into  neck 
of  funnel,  which  will  hold  the  piece  of  cord  firmly  in  its 


place.  Into  the  funnel  pour  a portion  of  the  diluted  albu- 
men, which,  filtering  through  the  cotton,  follows  down  the 
cord  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  without  creating  any 
bubbles,  which  it  would  do  if  allowed  to  fall.  Having 
nearly  filled  your  bottle  with  the  albumen  solution,  proceed 
as  follows  : — The  plate,  after  thorough  washing  and  rubbing 
under  the  faucet,  is  held  for  an  instant  to  drain,  but  while 
still  wet  has  poured  over  its  surface  the  albumen  ; it  is  then 
placed  in  the  plate-rack  to  drain  and  dry.  This  must  be 
performed  in  a room  free  from  dust,  and  will  probably  re- 
quire a couple  of  hours,  after  which  they  can  be  placed  in 
plate-boxes  for  future  use,  which  may  be  months  afterwards, 
if  kept  in  a dry  place.  In  flowing  the  albumen  upon  the 
plate,  you  should  proceed  as  follows: — Upon  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  balance  the  wet 
plate,  while  with  the  right  hand  carefully  lift,  without 
shaking,  the  bottle  of  albumen,  place  the  lip  of  the  bottle 
upon  the  plate,  and,  with  a steady  hand,  pour  evenly  from 
the  bottle  enough  to  cover  the  plate  ; move  it  backward  and 
forward  several  times  so  as  to  thoroughly  take  up  any  surface 
water  left,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  off  from  one 
corner  into  the  sink.  Do  not  pour  from  the  bottle  from  a 
height,  or  your  plate  will  be  covered  with  bubbles,  but  bold 
clo  e as  described  ; bubbles  mustj  be  carefully  avoided. 
This  plan  of  cleaniug  plates  is  now  quite  generally  in  use. 

When  plates  have  been  used  and  are  covered  with  a film, 
it  will  be  better  to  immerse  for  some  hours,  until  the  film  is 
loose,  in  a solution  of  about  1,000  grains  of  sal  soda  to  one 
pint  of  water;  rinse  off  and  place  in  the  dilute  acid  water 
as  described,  and  subsequently  treat  as  before  directed. 
There  are  many  formulas  for  cleaning  plates  of  old  films, 
but  none,  I think,  more  simple  or  effectual  than  the  one  I 
have  just  described. 

For  very  hard  old  varnished  plates  the  soda  solution  may 
be  warmed,  which  will  hasten  its  action. 

It  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  that  I have  been  very 
particular  in  this  matter  of  cleaning  plates,  yet  I am  satis- 
fied that  such  will  ere  long  as  fully  appreciate  its  importance 
as  I do.  I had  all  but  forgotten  to  mention  two  quite  im- 
portant points  : the  choice  of  the  surface  of  plate  upon 
which  to  flow  the  film  of  collodion.  Every  plate  has  one  of 
two  faults,  viz.,  a hollow  or  concave  side,  and  a side  with 
some  small  imperfections,  as  blisters  or  scratches;  if  these 
last  be  very  small  they  need  not  be  considered  ; if  at  all 
prominent,  and  fall  upon  such  part  of  the  plate  as  to  be  of 
little  account,  such  need  not  be  rejected,  providing  you 
place  the  film  on  the  side  of  the  imperfections,  in  which 
case  the  shadow  which  such  cast  will  be  of  trifling  moment, 
while  if  on  the  back  or  glass  side  of  the  plate,  they  being 
removed  from  the  paper,  when  printing,  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  an  uneven  spot  upon  the  print  will  be  the  result. 

As  to  the  concave  side  of  plate,  which  you  can  readily 
discover  by  looking  along  the  edge,  it  is  always  best  on  such 
to  place  the  film,  for  the  reason  that  when  placed  in  the 
plate-shield  for  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  upon  the  door  at  back  of  plate  will  serve  to  bend 
the  glass  to  a straight  or  level  surface,  while  if  the  convex 
side  was  coate  1,  the  effect  of  the  spring’s  pressure  would  but 
increase  its  convexity,  and  make  bad  worse. 

Before  placing  iu  the  plate-box  the  dry  albumenizcd 
plates,  mark  it  by  some  word,  as  “ clean,”  facing  which 
always  turn  the  prepared  side  of  each  plate.  Trifling 
systematic  habits  of  this  kind  often  save  much  trouble,  great 
blunders,  and  help  to  insure  good  work,  with  gratifying 
results.  I had  hoped  in  this  to  have  produced  one  first 
negative.  Excuse  the  delay  ; I’ll  try  to  do  better  soon. 

<s_ 

dTomspon&cuce. 

COAGULINE— COPPER  IN  SILVER,  ETC. 

Sir, — Here  are  two  or  three  bits  of  experience,  which,  if  you 
should  deem  of  sufficient  interest,  are  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  country  photographers  who,  like  myself,  have  had  to 
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plod  their  weary  way  through  difficulties  which  will  come  at 
times. 

Having  read  about  the  good  qualities  of  coaguline,  a trans- 
parent cement,  the  production  of  Messrs.  Kay  Brothers,  Stock- 
port,  I was  induced  to  try  it  on  a glass  support  on  the  corner 
of  a plate-holder  which  had  become  detached.  I cemented  it 
on  again  with  coaguline,  and  was  for  some  time  afterwards 
troubled  with  stains  on  that  corner  of  negative  resting  on  that 
corner  of  the  carrier.  I tried  it  also  on  a broken  glass  hath. 
After  two  or  three  plates  sensitized  in  the  nitrate  solution  placed 
in  the  pieced  bath,  I was  brought  to  a standstill  by  a dense 
fog.  Having  poured  out  the  nitrate  solution,  I laid  the  bath  in 
the  open  air.  A shower  came  on.  I shortly  after  took  it  up, 
and  found  the  coaguline  on  the  outside  turned  into  a jelly-like 
substance.  1 understood  the  cement  would  resist  water,  but  I 
found  it  to  act  in  the  same  way  with  a glass  dipper  which  I had 
put  by  for  weeks  to  set.  The  coaguline  pressed  outside  the 
joined  glass  became  soft  on  being  put  into  water,  so  that  I 
could  scrape  it  off  with  my  finger-nail.  Such  is  my  experience 
with  coaguline. 

Last  winter  I reduced  my  residues  by  the  saltpetre  process, 
producing  metallic  silver.  I first  boiled  the  residues  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  then  again  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  could  not 
quite  get  rid  of  the  copper.  My  negative  bath  had  a bluish 
green  tinge  ; but,  as  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  observes  that  “ the 
nitrate  of  copper,  which  is  the  cause  of  colour,  exercises  no 
effect  in  the  bath,”  I continued  to  work  with  it  all  spring  and 
summer,  until  a few  days  ago,  when  I put  it  in  the  oven  to 
evaporate  the  ether  and  alcohol.  While  hot  1 put  a few  drops 
of  liquor  ammonia  in  to  neutralize  it.  A milky  precipitate  was 
formed,  which,  being  filtered  out,  loft  a thick  bluish-green  sedi- 
ment in  the  filter.  The  bath  came  out  transparent  and  colour- 
less. The  ammonia  appears  to  have  rid  the  nitrate  solution  ot 
the  copper. 

I have  also  tried  sensitizing  albumenized  paper  on  a nitrate 
solution  containing  nitrate  of  copper.  The  printing  and  toning 
appeared  to  go  on  all  right,  but  when  the  prints  were  put  in 
the  hypo,  the  high  lights  bleached  fearfully,  and  the  prints  be- 
came useless. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  F.  Jackson. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sib,— I intended  to  have  written  a reply  to  Mr. 
Welch’s  last  letter  but  one  ere  this,  but  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  business  has  hitherto  prevented  my  doing  so,  though 
the  delay  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as,  during  the  pause,  “A  First- 
Class  Operator,”  “ h air  Play,”  and  last,  though  not  least,  Mr. 
Bovey,  have  each  expressed  his  views,  which  would  be  very 
good,  only,  unfortunately,  they  are  all  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
argument,  as  neither  Mr.  Welch  nor  myself  ever  said  anything 
about  “ first-class  operators.”  It  is  the  “ assistant  operators  ” 
whom  Mr.  Welch  attacks,  and  whom,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  I wish  to  defend  from  so  sweeping  a condemnation  as 
that  gentleman  thinks  proper  to  indulge  in.  The  “ First-Class 
Operator”  and  “Fair  Play”  are,  therefore,  answered;  but  1 
would  just  ask  them  if  we  are  not  to  have  any  assistant  opera- 
tors ? My  experience  of  the  first-mass  ones  is,  that  they  re- 
quire a lot  of  waiting  on,  so  some  one  must  do  the  work.  If 
‘First-Class  Operator”  will  procure  me  a situation  as  plate- 
cleaner  at  a weekly  salary  of  30s.  I will  accept  it,  as  there  will 
be  little  or  no  anxiety  attached  to  such  a position. 

Mr.  Bovey  has  greatly  misconstrued  my  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject. I never  (curtly  or  otherwise,  that  I am  aware  of)  said 
anything  about  the  paying  of  salaries,  for  I consider  2os.  to  35s. 
per  week  very  good  wages  for  an  assistant  operator.  He  has 
no  more,  scarcely  as  much,  brain  power  to  use  than  an  ordin- 
ary mechanic  earning  the  same  or  less  amount.  “Dragging 
down  photography  !”  cry  Mr.  Bovey  and  some  others.  Not  so. 
What  is  the  assistant  operator?  He  should  clean  and  coat 
plates,  develop,  varnish  negatives,  copy,  &c.  (making  himself 
useful  if  lie  can),  enlarge,  spot  out  negatives  and  prints,  also 
take  a negative  once  now  and  then.  So  much  the  better,  and 
let  him  be  paid  accordingly,  but  not  to  “ take  charge  of  the 
studio  !”  He  is  the  mechanical  man  as  distinguished  ironi  the 
artist.  The  artist  must  have  his  man  to  grind  his  colours,  prepare 
his  canvas,  &c.,  and  tho  assistant  operator  is  just  in  a similar  posi- 
tion ; and  I contend,  despite  Mr.  Welch’s  emphatic  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  that  there  are  plenty  of  good  assistants  to  fill 
such  places  at  an  average  salary  of  30s.  per  week,  who  will  do 
their  work  well  and  conscientiously.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  payment  as  treatment,  or  how  is  it  that  one  man  will 
bo  always  changing  his  assistants,  while  his  neighbour,  who 


only  pays  tbo  same,  or  even  less,  keeps  his  about  him  for 
years  ? 

The  hitch  is,  that  some  gentlemen,  who  only  employ 
one  or  two  hands,  want  too  much  for  their  money.  Tho 
assistants  must  not  only  do  all  I have  written  above,  and  wait 
on  them  in  the  studio  when  there  are  sitters  (of  course,  at  that 
time,  being  a nobody),  but,  when  that  same  party  comes  again 
with  a friend,  and  the  master  is  out,  must  fill  his  (the  master’s) 
place  to  the  sitters’  and  employer’s  satisfaction.  Of  course,  the 
sitters  never  have  their  whims  with  him:  don’t  move  just  as 
they  are  in  a nice  position  ; never  want  to  be  taken  in  some 
ridiculous  manner  ; don’t  look  it,  if  not  say  it,  “Oh,  lie’s  only 
iho  assistant!”  When,  badgered  and  bothered  by  them,  ho 
takes  something,  of  course  it  does  not  please  (sometimes  not 
even  when  good).  The  employer  is  dissatisfied— assistant 
sulks— bitterness  on  both  sides — no  good  assistants — no  good 
employers  ! Who  is  to  blame? 

If  Mr.  Bovey  will  take  the  trouble  to  enquire  of  some  of  tho 
gentlemen  in  “alloy  practice,”  he  will  find  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent,  never  worked  as  assistants  in  their  lives.  They  are 
the  Bohemians  of  the  profession— men  that  have  “c  itched  it 
up,"  as  they  express  it.  Still  it  must  be,  and  generally  is,  admitted, 
that  the  multiplication  of  studios  does  lower  prices,  no  matter 
if  the  work  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I know  of  assistants 
leaving  and  opening  in  opposition,  at  once  lowering  the  prices, 
and,  in  the  end,  their  old  employers  have  had  to  do  ditto.  It 
is  from  such  a cause  that  tho  Liverpool  photographers  are  at 
the  present  time  takingcartes  (good  ones,  too)  at  5s.  per  dozen. 

It  is  truo  that  many  young  men  have  fallen  from  the  rauks 
of  the  assistants  who  would  doubtlessly  have  made  good  opera- 
tors, still  there  are  lots  left — their  name  is  legion — and  if  tho 
employers  try  to  improve  what  they  have  already  got  by  kind 
treatment  and  generous  forbearance,  such  as  Mr.  Bovey  has 
always  experienced  (but  I am  afraid  it’s  not  many  of  us  can 
say  the  same),  wo  shall  then  have  no  gentleman  rushing 
into  print  and  libelling  a body  of  men  just  because  he  got  an 
indifferent  one,  and  wishes  to  air  his  opiuious  as  to  appren- 
tices. But  my  brother  assistants  don’t  seem  to  care,  or 
cannot  answer.  A horrible  thought  comes  across  me ; can 
it  be  true,  and  are  those  I know  personally  tho  exceptions? 
If  such  is  the  case,  just  consider  the  feelings  of  yours  truly, 

A Little  Photo. 

PS. — One  more  word  for  Mi.  Welch.  I want  his  definition 
of  a good  assistant  operator,  not  a first-class  one. 


A TROUBLE  WITH  GOLDEN  SYRUP. 

Dear  Sib,— Would  any  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
used  Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Golden  Syrup  ” kindly  toll  me  if  they 
have  met  with  the  following  dofect,  and,  it  so,  how  it  is  to  bo 
remedied  ? 

I havo  heard  of  fog  aud  stains  sometimes  resulting  from  the 
U6e  of  the  golden  syrup,  but  generally  some  reason  has  been 
given  for  the  failure.  In  my  case  I have  met  with  neither  fog 
nor  stain,  but  the  following,  which  is  at  times  very  provoking. 
After  that  the  negative  has  been  well  washed,  intensified, 
fixed,  and  finally  dried,  I find  all  over  tho  surface  of  tho 
plato  little  black  stars  or  spots.  These  seem  to  be  on  tho 
film,  not  in  it.  They  cannot  be  removed,  however,  and,  of 
course,  print  white  iu  Iho  proof.  They  are  not  clean  black 
spots,  but  have  a halo  round  them,  and  show  chiefly  in  the  sky. 
I have  tried  more  than  one  samplo  of  syrup  with  the  samo 
result.  The  first  negatives  which  were  treated  with  the  syrup 
were  entirely  free  from  these  spots  ; since  then  I have  been 
much  troubled  with  them,  and  should  bo  much  obliged  to  any- 
one who  could  help  mo  to  get  rid  of  them  for  tho  future,  as  the 
use  of  the  syrup  makes  wet  plato  photography  in  the  field  about 
four  times  easier  than  it  was  before.— Youre  very  truly, 

Abergavenny , Sept.  18</i,  1871.  W.  J.  A.  Grant. 

PS.— I may  say  that  I do  not  believo  it  to  be  dust,  as  the 
spots  aro  at  regular  intervals,  and  not  very  close  together. 

THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESS.— 
WORTLEY  v.  LEA. 

Sir, — I must  bog  you  to  accord  me  sufficient  spaco  in  order 
that  1 may  answer  tho  discourteous  and  unjust  attack  mado  upon 
mo  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  in  your  pages. 

In  order  to  show  clearly  tho  <1  fferenco  between  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  process  and  mine,  I shall  place  side  by  side  two  most  im- 
portant points,  and  in  which  it  appears  to  mo  the  dillerence 
between  tho  two  processes  is  clearly  sot  forth. 
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Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  pro- 
cess, as  insisted  on  from  his 
first  publication  of  it : — “The 
complete  saturation  of  the 
collodion  with  nitrate  of  silver 
is  the  key  to  my  process,  and 
is  the  tine  qua  non  in  order  to 
obtain  the  utmost  sensitive- 
ness and  delicacy  of  detail  of 
which  the  process  is  capable.’’ 

I maintain  that  this  is  a great  distinction,  and  one  which  has 
been  apparently  overlooked  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  In  the  course 
of  this  letter  I shall  prove,  according  to  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
how  and  why  this  sensitiveness  is  obtained,  and  why  my  pro- 
cess difi'ers  entirely  from  that  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  intimates  that  his  chemical  knowledge  is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  made  any  error  ; but  in  the 
British  Journal  for  this  year,  page  68,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in 
calculating  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  ho  supposes  his 
collodion  to  contain,  entirely  omits  any  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  silver  reduced  by  the  two  minims  of  aqua  regia  added  to 
each  ounce  of  his  collodion.  This  error  the  editors  of  thin 
journal,  in  their  leading  article  of  the  same  date,  point  out  at 
the  following  words  : — 

“ Having  said  so  much  in  explanation,  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing  that  Mr.  Lea  has  left  wholly  unreplied  to  the  observa- 
tions wo  made  on  the  addition  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
collodion.  A very  cursory  perusal  of  our  former  article  will 
show  that  we  attached  chief  importance  to  this  acidification  of 
the  collodion,  and  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  in  this  matter 
Mr.  Lea  had  much  uuder-estimated  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
materials  he  employs  in  preparing  the  emulsion.  We  showed 
that  the  addition  ot  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  to  the  sensitized 
collodion  means  simply  the  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  ‘ large 
excess  ’ of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  amount  of  the  latter  removed 
being  proportional  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  acid 
mixture  added.  We  ascertained,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
two  measured  minims  of  the  strong  acid  directed  by  Mr.  Lea 
to  be  added  to  each  ounce  were  capable  of  precipitating  2’ 13 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  a body 
which  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect  as  a very  import-  j 
ant  constituent  of  the  collodio-bromide  emulsion— one.  more- 
over, whose  effect  should  be  very  accurately  measured.  If, 
when  working  in  warm  weather,  Mr.  Lea  treats  his  collodion 
with  two  minims  of  acid  of  the  above  strength,  and  nine  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ouuce,  he  could  only  have  two-tenths  of 
a grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  free  in  the  emulsion.  The  chances 
of  loss  are  sufficient  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  any 
real  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  present ; in  fact,  only  a 
skilled  chemist,  working  with  a delicate  balance,  would  be 
likely  to  avoid  appreciable  excess  of  bromide  in  the  emulsion.-’ 

Now,  however,  Mr.  C.  Lea  recognizes  the  error  that  he  made, 
and  allows  that  1-38  grains  of  silver  is  reduced  by  the  aqua 
regia,  and  thus  showing  how  erroneous  were  his  calculations 
at  the  time  it  was  pointed  out  bow  very  small,  if  any,  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver  he  held  in  his  collodion. 

Mr.  C.  Lea  states  in  his  article  that  he  claims  that  he  could 
haw  patented  the  use  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; but  in  a 
paper  read  at  a meeting  ot  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  Keb.  27th,  1866,  Mr,  Edmund  Phipps  states  that  he 
uses  a collodion  composed  as  follows  : — 

Bromide  of  cadmium  6 grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  . , ...  2 „ 

Collodion ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ouuce 

This  collodion  is  directed  to  be  sensitized  with  11  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Now  Mr.  C.  Lea  in  your  last  issue  makes  the  equivalent  of 
10  grains  bromide  of  cadminm  and  2 grains  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium to  be  13-63  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  formula 
then  published  in  February  1 S66,  by  Mr.  E.  Phipps,  he,  while 
also  using  2 grains  bromide  of  ammonium,  only  uses  6 grains 
bromide  of  cadmium,  and  we  must,  therefore,  deduct  from  the 
1 3*33  grains,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  the  amount  of 
silver  that  the  mixed  4 grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  would 
couvert.  In  the  British  Journal  for  the  11th  August  Mr. 
Sutton  states  that  5i  grains  bromide  of  cadmium  will  convert 
about  7 grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Taking  then  the 
calculation  as  a basis,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  4 grains  of  bro- 
mide of  cadmium  that  Mr.  E.  Phipps  used  less  than  what  Mr. 
C.  Lea  did  some  tour  years  afterwards  would  have  converted 


Mr.  C.  Lea,  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  February 
10th,  1871:— “If  I do  not 
use  still  more  (excess  of  silver 
than  ten  grains)  it  is  only  be- 
cause I do  not  see  any  use  in 
loading  down  the  solutions 
with  silver.” 


5-jJr  grains  nitrate  of  silver — this  would  be  the  allowance  for 
anhydrous  bromide  of  cadmium  ; but  as  Mr.  Phipps  probably 
alluded  to  common  commercial  bromide  of  cadmium,  I shall 
give  Mr.  Carey  Lea  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  allow  4 grains 
only  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  converted  by  those  4 grains  of 
bromide.  Mr.  Phipps’  formula  in  1866  will  then  stand  thus— 

Bromide  cadmium  

Bromide  ammonium 

Sensitized  with  nitrate  of  silver 
Deduct  equivalent  to  bromides 

Excessof  nitrate  of  silveroverbromides  1.67  „ 

It  is  singular  that  though  Mr.  Phipps  did  not  appear  to  have 
wished  to  have  worked  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  in  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Society  March  30th,  1869.  repeats  Mr. 
Phipps’  formula,  but  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  having 
an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proposes  to  add  ltj  grains 
instead  of  only  1 1 grains  to  the  3 of  collodion,  to  be  more  certain 
of  having  an  excess.  Plainly,  then,  Mr.  C.  Lea  has  been  antici- 
pated with  regard  to  collodion  having  to  be  made  with  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  regard  to  pyrogallic  acid  in  the  preservative,  which  he 
claims,  this  has  also  been  used  previous  to  his  proposal 
of  it,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  editors  of  the  B.  J.  P. 
of  the  17th  March,  1871,  in  these  words: — “ Pyrogallic  acid 
is  also  known  to  act  as  a preservative  or  organifier 
for  the  dry  plate  film,  and  in  a communication  from  Mr.  Lea 
which  we  published  on  the  3rd  inst.  our  readers  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Lea’s  experience  in  this  direction.”  I take  it, 
then,  that  pyrogallic  acid  having  been  known  as  a preservative 
previous  to  Mr.  Lea’s  adoption  of  it,  that  gentleman’s  experi- 
ence alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  a patent.  As  it 
is,  however,  I have  given  up  the  use  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
have  published  that  fact  in  the  Photographic  News  last 
week.  Plates  prepared  with  pyrogallic  acid  are  deficient  in 
keeping  qualities. 

With  regard  to  patenting  slight  washing,  in  Mr.  E.  Phipps’ 
paper  of  March  30th,  1869,  he  also  recommends  the  same  slight 
washing  that  Mr.  C.  Lea  a very  considerable  time  afterwards 
proposed  to  adopt.  This  would  have  prevented  the  patenting 
of  that  point. 

Again,  Mr.  C.  Lea  says  he  could  have  patented  the  addition 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  to  collodion  ; but  this  had  previ- 
ously been  done,  both  in  the  collodio-chloride  and  Wothlytype 
processes,  long  before  Mr.  Lea  proposed  it,  and  the  substitution 
of  alcohol  for  water  as  a solvent  would  certainly  not  allow  of 
such  a patent  being  supported.  The  use  of  aqua  regia,  I have 
no  doubt,  would  bear  a patent,  but  owing  to  its  rotting  effect 
on  the  film,  and  its  uncertain  action  in  collodion  saturated  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  I have  been  compelled  to  give  up  its  use,  and 
shall,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  point  out  what  I propose  as 
its  substitute. 

M.  C.  Lea  asks  what  I could  have  patented  in  my  process  ? 
Now,  it  oddly  enough  happens  that  when  I first  published  it  a 
friend  of  mine  found  great  fault  with  me  tor  not  having  made 
the  process  the  subject  of  a patent.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  I h ive  dieamed  of  patenting  a process  which  owes  so 
much  to  others  than  myself ; but,  anyhow,  I did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  it  was  patentable.  My  friend,  however, 
determined  to  prove  his  point,  obtained  a clear  dictum  from  an 
eminent  authority,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  saturation  of  collo- 
dion with  nitrate  of  silver  had  not  been  previously  proposed, 
and  if  it,  in  truth,  gave  photographers  the  advantage  of  working 
with  three  times  the  rapidity  of  any  other  dry  emulsion  process, 
that  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  support  a patent,  novelty  aud 
utility  being  the  points  that  are  considered  iu  the  English 
patent  h.w  ; and  it  certainly  must  bo  deemed  to  be  utility  to 
increase  the  rapidity  of  a photographic  process  by  three  times. 

[The  remainder  of  Col.  Wortley’s  letter  will  appear  in  our 
next. — Ed.] 


S/alk  in  tfre  Siuiria. 

A Photographic  Gallery  of  Students. — At  a ladies’ 
college  at  Poughkeepsie,  U.  S.,  before  the  close  of  the  recent 
term,  the  whole  of  the  young  ladies  were  photographed  by  Mr. 
Elbert  Anderson,  of  Kurtz’s  Gallery,  New  York,  who  was  engaged 
some  days  in  his  pleasant  task.  Professor  Morse  presented  the 
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colloge  with  the  first  Daguerreotypes  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Eclipse  Photography. — Mr.  Brothers  writes  to  Nature,  in 
relation  to  his  recent  notes  on  eclipse  photography,  as  follows  : — 

“ From  letters  I have  received,  it  appears  that  the  table  of  expo- 
sures given  in  my  ‘ Notes  ’ is  not  correctly  understood.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  again  that  the  reason  why  the  plate  ex- 
posed 8 secs,  gave  a better  result  than  the  one  exposed  30  secs, 
was  because  the  eclipsed  sun  was  nearly  covered  by  cloud  during 
the  long  exposure,  and  was  quite  clear  during  the  short.  The 
30  secs,  plate  would  have  been  greatly  over  exposed  for  certain 
details,  but  the  outer  corona  would  probably  have  been  more 
clearly  defined.  By  giving  some  plates  short  and  others  lone 
exposures,  it  was  intended  to  show  different  effects,  as  would 
certainly  have  been  the  case  if  we  had  been  favoured  with  a 
cloudless  sky.  I am  infoimed  that  ii  is  proposed  to  attempt  to 
obtain  uniformity  of  results  by  using  the  same  kinds  of  instru- 
ments and  chemicals  at  all  the  stations.  So  far,  good.  But 
where  is  the  certainty  that  the  hands  that  will  use  the  chemicals 
and  instruments  will  produce  equality  of  results?  It  is  about 
the  same  as  giving  to  a dozen  men  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
expecting  from  them  twelve  specimens  of  caligraphy  all  alike. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  decide  beforehand  whether  negatives, 
or  positives,  or  both  are  to  be  taken,  and  then  to  allow  the 
operators  to  choose  their  own  methods.” 

The  Sunbeam. — The  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  i3 
the  sunbeam.  It  is  the  most  potent  and  versatile  force  we  have, 
and  yet  it  behaves  itself  like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommo- 
dating. Nothing  can  fall  more  softly  or  more  silently  upon  the 
earth  than  the  rays  of  our  great  luminary — not  even  the  feathery 
flakes  of  snow,  which  thread  their  way  through  the  atmosphere 
as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  gravity,  like 
grosser  things.  The  most  delicate  slip  of  gold-leaf,  exposed  as 
a target  to  the  sun’s  shafts,  is  not  stirred  to  the  extent  of  a hair, 
though  an  infant’s  faintest  breath  would  set  it  into  tremulous 
motion.  Thetenderest  of  human  organs — the  apple  of  the  eye — 
though  pierced  and  buffeted  each  day  by  thousands  of  sun- 
beams, suffers  no  pain  during  the  process,  but  rejoices  in  their 
sweetness,  and  blesses  the  useful  light.  Yet  a few  of  those 
rays,  insinuating  themselves  into  a mass  of  iron,  like  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely-knit  particles 
to  separate,  and  will  move  the  whole  enormous  fabric  with  as 
much  ease  as  a giant  would  stir  a straw.  The  play  of  those 
beams  upon  our  sheets  of  water  lifts  up  layer  after  layer  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  hoists  whole  rivers  from  their  beds,  only  to 
drop  them  again  in  snows  upon  the  hills,  or  in  fattening  showers 
upon  the  plains.  Let  but  the  air  drink  in  a little  more  sunshine 
at  one  place  than  another,  and  out  of  it  springs  the  tempest  or 
the  hurricane  which  desolates  a whole  region  in  its  lunatic 
wrath.  The  marvel  is  that  a power  which  is  capable  of  assum- 
ing such  a diversity  of  forms,  and  of  producing  such  stupendous 
results,  should  come  to  us  in  so  gentle,  so  peaceful,  and  so 
unpretentious  a guise. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 


tortspuhnts. 

i he  Max  who  did  Cartes  at  Is.  fid.  per  Dozen  replies  to  J.  It. 
Griffiths,  that  if  he  will  send  him  a stamped  and  addressed  enve- 
lope, he  will  send  the  information  as  to  cost  of  materials,  &c.,  direct. 

1'  • A\  • T. — \ou  have  not  carefully  read  the  article.  Col.  AVortley 
refers  to  a method  of  reproducing  negatives  which  we  proposed 
some  weeks  ago.  If  you  will  read  our  article,  as  well  as  Col. 
Wortlcy’s,  and  follow  the  instructions,  you  will  succeed.  The 
plates  to  be  used  arc  collodio-bromide  plates,  and  the  nitric  acid  is 
to  be  applied  before  fixation.  Of  course,  if  you  apply  nitric  acid 
to  an  ordinary  fixed  negative  you  destroy  it,  leaving  nothing  what- 
ever but  a collodion  film.  A developed,  but  unfixed,  collodio- 
bromide  plate  lias  an  image  in  metallic  silver  embedded  in  bromide 
of  silver ; nitric  acid  dissolves  the  metallic  silver,  and  leaves  an 
image  in  bromide  of  silver,  which,  after  further  development  or 
intensification,  acquires  printing  intensity.  This  method  of  repro- 
ducing negatives  had  not  been  proposed  before  the  publication  of 
our  article.  You  can  use  Liverpool  plates  for  the  purpose.  The 
alteration  in  address  shall  receive  attention. 

AV.  J.  A.  G. — It  is  probable  that  the  ice  supplied  in  the  morning 
would  only  servo  to  keep  the  solutions  sufficiently  cool  during  the 
day.  If  it  kept  them  of  the  tempciature  of  ice-water  all  day  it 
would  be  a little  too  cold.  The  aim  should  be  to  preserve  a tem- 
perature not  higher  than  60°,  nor  lower  than  50°  Fall. 

C.  Hov.vsell. — The  edition  of  1851  is  the  last. 


A Duffer. — The  fact  that  the  face  is  not  sufficiently  dense  enough 
in  your  negatives,  whilst  other  lights — such  as  the  hands — arc  so, 
suggests  that  the  face  is  imperfectly  lighted.  Place  yourself  in 
rhe  position  of  the  sitter,  and,  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
head  or  raising  it,  look  if  the  light  of  the  sky  can  be  seen,  or 
whether  it  is  intercepted  by  sash-bars,  &c.  If  so,  bear  in  mind 
that  only  so  much  direct  light  falls  on  the  face  as  you  can  see  when 
in  the  sitter’s  position  without  raising  your  head.  2.  Black  spots 
are  not  uncommon  in  that  process  ; try  another.  3.  After  a nega- 
tive is  fixed,  pyro  and  silver  furnish  the  simplest  means  of  intensi- 
fying. First  make  a solution  of  iodine  one  grain,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium two  grains,  water  one  ounce,  and  apply  to  the  negative, 
expose  to  the  light  for  a few  seconds,  wash,  and  apply  pyro  and 
silver.  There  are  various  methods  of  intensif ying  after  varnish- 
ing ; we  prefer  that  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  wc  have  often 
described. 


AV.  F.  M. — The  “ Christian  Martyr  ” is  by  a French  painter,  whose 
name  escapes  our  memory  at  tile  moment.  AVe  believe  it  is  not 
copyright  in  this  country ; but  you  will  easily  ascertain  by  ex- 
amining the  engraving  for  the  publication  line. 

Blister. — The  yellow  brown  stains  are  caused  by  imperfect  fixation. 
If  the  hypo  solution  were  fresh,  and  really  of  the  strength  you 
mention — one  of  the  salt  in  four  of  water — wc  should  fear 
some  mixture  or  impurity  in  the  hyposulphite.  Such  spots  of  im- 
perfect fixation  are  usually  due  to  the  use  of  old  or  weak  hypo 
solution.  They  may  be  due  to  the  prints  having  stuck  together, 
and  so  prevented  the  proper  action  of  the  solution.  Sometimes  a 
like  effect  may  arise  from  immersing  the  prints  the  moment  the 
hypo  is  mixed.  As  a great  fall  in  temperature  takes  place  in 
hypo  solutions  during  the  process  of  dissolving  the  crystals,  the 
fixing  power  at  the  first  few  moments  is  much  reduced,  and  might 
so  cause  imperfect  fixation.  Double  albumenizcd  paper  is  not  so 
easy  to  fix  as  the  less  highly  albumenized  samples,  and  is  more 
prone  to  blisters.  AVarming’  the  solution  a little,  or  the  addition 
of  alcohol  to  the  fixing  bath,  will  lessen  the  tendency. 

J . C. — Your  operations  are  all  right  except  in  one  or  two  particulars. 
A'ou  must  expose  less  or  develop  less,  or  probably  a little  of  each. 
You  really  obtain  too  much  deposit  on  the  plate,  which  buries  the 
image,  and  renders  it  dark  and  smudgy  when  examined  by  re- 
flected light.  A transparency  which  is  excellent  when  examined 
by  transmitted  light — that  is,  when  it  is  looked  through — is  too 
dark  when  looked  at.  If  you  add  a little  more  acid  to  your  deve- 
loper, and  stop  the  development  much  sooner,  you  will  secure  the 
desired  result.  In  developing,  instead  of  looking  through  the 
plate  to  watch  the  process  of  development,  place  something  white — 
a dish,  for  instance — and  look  at  it.  AVe  prefer  pyro  development 
for  such  pictures.  A solution  containing  three  grains  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  throe  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic 
acid  in  two  ounces  of  water,  answers  well.  It  is  especially  import- 
ant to  have  no  trace  of  fog,  as  that  will  show  at  once  in  the  lights 
when  the  image  is  in  contact  with  white  paper. 

Sioma. — The  metallic  effect  seen  at  the  back  of  the  negative  is 
always  due  to  the  use  of  damp  or  imperfectly  cleaned  plates. 
2.  The  chief  defect  of  the  portrait  enclosed  is  imperfect  lighting, 
due  to  having  been  produced  in  a general  diffused  light,  instead  of 
light  from  a specific  direction.  3.  AVith  a good  portrait  lens  the 
portrait  would  have  been  produced  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  but  would  not  have  been  better  otherwise. 

II.  Mayor. — At  present  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  stability  of 
the  image ; it  might  possibly  change  colour,  but  probably  only  to 
darken  a little.  If  you  will  send  details,  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  publishing  and  eliciting  discussion  on  the  subject. 

D.  G.  (Middlesbro’). — Undoubtedly  some  skill  and  practice  are  re- 
quired to  produce  fine  opalotypes  by  development ; but  as  the  pro- 
cess is  precisely  the  same  as  that  used  for  producing  eburncum 
pictures,  in  which  Mr.  Burgess  and  others  constantly  succeed  per- 
fectly, and  the  same  as  producing  the  Saronv  photo-cravons,  in 
which  so  many  succeed,  you  need  fear  no  especial  difficulty. 
Follow  the  ebumeuui  instructions  which  we  have  published  severs  1 
times,  only  using  opal  glass;  or  follow  tho  instructions  we  have 
given  for  producing  photo-crayons,  and,  with  patience  and  care, 
you  will  certainly  succeed.  It  is,  however,  much  more  easy  to 
produce  fine  tones  by  the  collodio-chloride  process. 

South  Devon  has  been  trying  Col.  AVortley’s  dry  plates,  and  fin 
them  exceedingly  sensitive,  but  difficult  to  intensify.  In  our  own 
experience,  ana  in  that  of  Col.  AVortley,  so  far  as  wc  have  seen  it, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  intensity  by  adding  ammonia 
freely.  If,  however,  our  correspondent  cannot  secure  ns  much  in- 
tensity as  he  desires  in  this  way,  let  him  fix  the  negative  and  in- 
tensify with  pyro  and  silver  in  the  usual  manner. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND 
ASSISTANTS. 

No  question  of  a personal  character  can  possess  a more 
vital  interest  to  photographers  than  that  involved  in 
the  status,  duties,  qualifications,  and  remuneration  of 
operators  and  other  assistants.  There  are  few  profes- 
sional photographers  who  have  not  the  necessity  to 
employ  assistants  in  some  departments  of  the  photographic 
establishment.  And  their  culture  and  elevation,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
as  shall  conduce  to  their  mutual  interests,  must  ever  be 
a matter  deserving  of  the  gravest  consideration.  A 
correspondent,  in  a recent  issue,  suggested  that  in  discuss- 
ing means  for  the  education  and  training  of  assistants 
the  question  is  treated  too  narrowly ; that  the  broader 
and  more  important  question  of  the  culture  of  photo- 
graphers, without  respect  to  their  position  as  employers 
or  employed,  is  more  deserving  of  consideration.  This  is, 
undoubtedly,  within  certain  limits,  true ; but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  a rule,  the  photographer  com- 
mences his  career  as  an  assistant,  and  it  is  as  assistant 
we  must  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  question  of  train- 
ing ; further,  not  all  employers  are  photographers,  and 
hence  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  fix  the  qualifications  and 
status  of. the  assistant:  and  furthermore,  without  some 
definite  standard  of  qualification  in  assistants,  the  all- 
important  question  of  duties  and  remuneration  cannot  be 
easily  or  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  question  will  then  arise,  can  any  standard  be  fixed, 
and  can  any  method  of  attaining  to  that  standard  be 
rendered  available  ? The  question  is  important,  and  grows 
in  importance.  A system  of  apprenticeship  solves  the 
problem  in  the  view  of  some ; a course  of  training 
securing  a diploma  or  certificate  is  proposed  by  others. 
Is  the  photographic  community  strong  enough,  and  can 
it  be  made  united  enough,  to  determine  upon  any  plan  ? 
Can  any  new  system  involving  the  possession  of  a recog- 
nized standard  of  qualifications  be  adopted  without  pre- 
judicing the  position  of  the  assistants  of  various  grades 
already  constituting  a very  important  portion  of  the 
photographic  community  ? Many  of  our  correspondents 
suggest  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  secure  some 
conference  of  professional  photographers  to  discuss  these 
questions  so  disiderated  by  many.  Can  it  be  secured? 
Here  is  a letter  making  some  suggestions  in  this  direction. 

“The  correspondence  that  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
News  on  the  subject  of  ‘ Assistants  ’ and  ‘ Apprentices  ’ 
in  our  profession  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea  whether  it 
be  not  practicable  to  hold  a conference,  of  a similar  cha- 
racter to  that  recently  held  in  America,  of  photographers 
from  all  parts,  who  may  visit  London  during  the  exhibi- 
tion in  November,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  apprenticeship, 


and  the  intellectual  and  art  education  of  youths  who  may 
have  a taste  for  and  desire  to  follow  photography  as  a 
profession.  Also,  to  organize  some  means  by  which  young 
men,  and  those  willing  and  competent  to  take  them  as 
articled  pupils  or  apprentices,  may  be  brought  together. 
There  are  many  minor,  yet  very  important  matters  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  on  which  the  collective  experience 
of  ourbrethrenfromvariouspartswouldbeof  great  benefit.” 

In  the  following  paragraph  a new  question  is  raised  by 
the  same  correspondent : — 

“There  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance  that 
requires  some  consideration ; that  is,  a guarantee  ought 
to  be  insisted  upon,  that  young  men  shall  be  prevented, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  from  immediately  starting 
in  opposition  in  business  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  their  education.  1 have  had  some  unpleasant 
experience  recently  in  this  way,  from  a young  man  who 
is  indebted  to  me  for  all  the  knowledge  he  possesses,  and 
in  whom  I took  a good  deal  of  interest.  As  soon  as  he 
got  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  somewhat  useful,  he  left 
me  without  any  cause  or  notice,  in  the  busiest  season, 
when  his  services  could  be  least  spared,  as  printer,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  to  fac-simile  my  series  of  local 
views.  I merely  mention  this  circumstance  to  show  how 
requisite  it  is  that  we  who  have  gained  our  experience 
from  long  practice  should  have  some  protection  from  our 
pupils.  I am  willing  to  take  one  or  two  youths  as  articled 
pupils  if  I can  meet  with  the  right  sort,  but  as  there  are 
already  far  too  many  who  are  totally  devoid  of  all  claim 
to  the  name  of  artist,  in  the  profession,  I should  be  sorry 
to  take  auy  who  have  not  a taste  for  artistic  pursuits.” 

We  print  the  comments  on  the  latter  subject  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a few  words  of  caution.  If 
ever  a conference  of  photographers  for  discussing  busi- 
ness questions  be  secured,  they  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
any  attempt  to  make  general  laws  to  suit  particular  cases. 
All  questions  as  to  the  right  of  commencing  business,  soon 
or  late,  in  opposition  to  teachers  or  previous  employers, 
must  be  matters  of  private  bargain  and  arrangement,  and 
can  never  be  permitted  to  enter  into  general  arrangements. 
An  apprentice  who  has  completed  his  term  of  service,  or 
an  assistant,  has  a perfect  right,  provided  no  bargain  to 
the  contrary  exist,  to  enter  into  business  when  and  where 
he  believes  he  will  succeed.  Whether  it  be  good  taste  or 
not  to  enter  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  a late  master, 
or  not,  is  a distinct  question,  the  answer  to  which  would 
be  governed  somewhat  by  circumstances. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved  here : our  aim  is  simply  to  suggest 
that  if  a sufficient  number  of  photographers  are  interested 
in  securing  a conference  at  which  trade  or  professional 
considerations  may  be  discussed,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  views  of  our  readers  on  the  subject. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  HINTS  TO  HIS  SITTERS. 


The  custom  of  issuing  a series  of  Hints  or  instructions  to 
sitters  is  not  uncommon  among  photographic  portraitists. 
We  have  seen  in  this  country  some  very  cleverly  written 
little  brochures,  consisting  of  hints,  suggestions,  and  varied 
forms  of  information,  interesting  to  the  sitter  to  read,  and 
of  importance  to  the  photographer  to  communicate.  We 
have  recently  received  from  the  United  States  a little 
tractate,  of  which  some  scores  of  thousands  have  beeu  issued 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  entitled, 
“ The  Photographer  to  his  Patrons.”  It  consists  of  a neatly 
printed  little  tract  of  twelve  pages,  of  which  eight  are  occu- 
pied by  hints  and  instructions  to  the  sitter,  the  remaining 
four  (which  consist,  of  course,  of  the  wrapper)  being  devoted 
to  the  trade  announcements  of  prices,  styles,  notices,  &c. 
The  address  to  patrons  is  kept  ready  for  use  by  the  printers, 
and  the-  remaining  four  pages  are  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  any  publisher  giving  an  order  to 
the  publishers  in  question,  who  supply  them  to  photo- 
graphers by  the  thousand,  ready  for  issue,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  dollars,  equivalent  to  about  four  pounds  sterling  per 
thousand.*  Some  extracts  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
work  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  After  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  as  to  the  injudicious  habit  of  many  sitters, 
who  come  in  a great  hurry  to  have  portraits  secured,  the 
work  proceeds : — 

Photography  is  not  a branch  of  mechanics,  whereby  a quan- 
tity of  material  is  thrown  into  a hopper,  and  with  the  grind- 
ing of  grim,  greasy  machinery,  beautiful  portraits  may  be 
turned  out.  The  day  when  a daub  of  black  and  a patch  of 
while  pass  for  a photograph,  you  are  well  aware,  is  ended,  for 
you  will  not  receive  such  abominations  yourself  as  likenesses  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  you,  and  especially  of  the  one  dearer  to 
you  than  any  one  else — namely,  your  own  dear  self. 

To  produce  pictures  different  from  these  requires  skill,  good 
taste,  culture,  much  study  and  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
expensive  outfit  and  a properly  arranged  studio.  With  all 
these  the  photographer  must  know  how  to  manage  a most 
obstreperous  class  of  chemicals,  fickle  as  the  wind,  and,  there- 
fore, he  needs  all  the  assistance  from  you  that  you  are  able  to 
give  him  in  the  sundry  ways  explained  further  on.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  respect  and  consideration  from  you  as  your 
minister,  your  physician,  or  your  lawyer,  and  it  is  just  as 
essential  that  he  should  have  rules  for  the  best  government  of 
his  establishment  as  it  is  for  any  one  else  whom  you  patronize  ; 
consequently  you  should  be  quite  as  unwilling  to  trespass  upon 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  he  may  make  as  you  would  to 
apply  a fly-blister  when  your  physician  orders  you  to  take 
soothing  syrup.  Remember,  then,  that  it  is  he  who  takes  the 
picture,  and  not  you;  that  it  is  he  whom  you  hold  responsible 
tor  the  result,  and  not  yourself ; that  it  is  he  who  knows  best 
(or  ought  to)  how  to  take  it,  and  not  you  ; and  that  his  reputa- 
tion suffers  if  he  fails,  and  not  yours.  For  the  sake  of  a good 
result,  then,  try  to  submit  to  the  suggestions  of  your  photo- 
grapher. We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

When  to  Come.— A bright  day  is  not  necessary.  In  fact,  the 
light  is  best  when  the  heavens  are  clouded,  and  the  sun  shines 
through  the  clouds.  Eight-haired  and  light-eyed  subjects 
should  avoid  a very  bright  day  Sf  convenient. 

A “ light-cloudy  ” day  is  not  objectionable  if  it  is  not  actually 
dark.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  on  a dark 
day  the  sitting  is  prolonged  a few  seconds. 

Arrangements  for  the  babies  should  be  made  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  their  daily  sleep,  as  they  look  and  feel  so  much 
bettor  and  sweeter  after  a nap.  The  morning  is  also  best  for 
them,  and  a clear  day,  because  the  light  works  more  quickly. 
Avoid  coming  late  in  the  day. 

Never  expect  to  enter  a photographic  studio  and  to  be  taken 
at  once— on  the  jump.  It  is  worse  than  running  after  a rail- 
way train  as  it  steams  away  from  you  : in  both  cases  you  gene- 
rally have  to  wait.  We  wait  on  you  in  turn. 

Iiow  to  Conte.— Never  come  in  a hurry  or  a flurry.  Red  takes 
black,  and  red  faces  take  black.  Moreover,  if  you  are  pushed 
for  lime  your  pictures  will  present  a worn  and  wearied  expres- 
sion, which  you  will  not  like,  and  which  will  compel  you  to 
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take  the  time  for  another  sitting.  Arrange  matters  at  the 
office,  or  the  shop,  or  at  home,  or  with  your  creditors,  so  that 
you  can  take  it  perfectly  easy  during  the  operations  of  awaiting 
your  turn  and  the  making  of  your  picture.  If  you  do,  the 
likeness  will  be  calm,  peaceful,  and  true  to  you,  and  you  will 
feel  repaid  for  your  tranquility.  Ladies  who  have  shopping 
and  an  engagement  with  the  photographer  on  the  same  day 
will  please  be  careful  to  attend  to  the  latter  first. 

Ilow  to  Dress. — Dress  is  a matter  which  should  have  your 
careful  attention.  The  photographer  is  very  much  tried  by  his 
patrons  sometimes,  who  place  upon  their  persons,  when  about 
to  sit  for  a picture,  all  sorts  of  gew-gaws  and  haberdasheries 
which  they  never  wear  when  at  homo  or  when  mingling  among 
their  friends.  The  consequence  is,  some  miserable  distortions 
and  caricatures,  which  chagrin  all  concerned.  Dress  naturally, 
and  think  a little  while  you  are  about  it.  Fancy  shapes  and 
styles  soon  change,  and  sometimes  the  dress  in  a picture  will 
sicken  one  of  it,  when  the  face  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  actors  and  actresses  take 
the  most  pleasing  pictures?  The  reason  is,  because  they  study 
the  principles  of  art  and  good  taste  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession. and  they  understand  how  to  dress.  Moreover,  they 
generally  bring  with  them  not  only  just  what  they  think  may 
“ look  pretty.”  but  also  a selection  of  articles — such  as  veils, 
flowers,  curls,  braids,  and  laces— which  give  the  photographer  a 
choice,  and  often  make  the  picture,  by  adding  to  the  graceful 
folds  and  lines  in  it.  They  also  give  us  permission  to  use  these 
to  heighten  an  effect  or  cover  a fault. 

The  best  materials  to  wear,  for  ladies,  are  such  as  will  fold 
or  drape  nicely — for  example,  reps,  winceys,  poplins,  satins,  and 
silks.  Materials  with  too  much  gloss  are  objectionable,  though 
we  can  generally  overcome  that,  and  many  other  things,  by 
managing  our  light. 

The  various  colours  known  in  the  dry  goods  market  take 
about  as  follows : — 

Lavender,  Lilac,  Sky-blue,  Blue-purple,  and  French  Blue 
tako  very  light,  and  are  worse,  photographically,  than  pure 
White.  Corn  colour  and  Salmon  are  better. 

China  Pink,  Rose  Pink,  Magenta,  Crimson,  Pea  Green,  Buff, 
Plum  colour,  Dark  Purple,  pure  Yellow,  Mazarine  Blue,  Navy 
Blue,  Fawn  colour,  Quaker  colour,  Dove  colour,  Ashes  of  Rose, 
and  Stone  colour,  show  a very  pretty  light  grey  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

Scarlet,  Claret,  Garnet,  Sea  Gr.een,  Light  Orange,  Leather 
colour.  Light  Bismarck,  and  Slate  colour  take  still  darker,  and 
are  all  excellent  colours  to  photograph. 

Cherry  Wine  colour,  Light  Apple  Green,  Metternich  Green, 
Dark  Apple  Green,  Bottle  Green,  Dark  Orange,  Golden  and 
Red  Brown,  show  nearly  the  same  agreeable  colour  in  the  pic- 
ture. which  is  dark,  but  not  black. 

Dark  Bismarck  and  Snuff  Brown  generally  take  blacker 
than  a black  silk  or  satin,  and  are  not  very  agreeable  to  drape. 
A black  silk  looks  nice  on  almost  anybody  ; and,  if  not  bedecked 
with  ribbons  or  lace  that  will  take  white,  generally  pleases. 

The  lists  of  colours  above  apply  as  well  to  silks  as  to  woollen 
goods,  though  a silk  will  generally  take  lighter  than  a woollen 
dress,  because  it  has  more  gloss  and  reflects  more  light. 
Striped  goods,  or  goods  having  bold  patterns  in  them,  should 
never  be  worn  for  a picture.  Avoid  anything  that  will  look 
streaky  or  spotty.  White  drapery,  with  deep  folds,  the  bodies 
trimmed  with  laces,  puffs,  &c.,  are  fine  for  shadow  pictures. 

By  a careful  study  of  the  above,  you  can  rradily  see  how  to 
dress.  A great  patch  of  white  does  not  look  well  on  a dark 
dress,  therefore  avoid  pink  or  blue  ribbons  and  trimmings  on 
such  dresses,  and  vice  versa. 

Ladies  with  dark  or  brown  hair  especially  should  avoid  such 
contrasts.  Open  lace-work  collars  and  embroideries  are  prettier 
than  solid  ones,  which  latter  are  apt  to  take  white. 

Ladies  and  children  with  light  hair  should  dress  in  something 
lighter  than  those  whose  hair  is  dark  or  brown.  We  will  give 
you  a photographic  reason  for  this.  Light  substances  photo- 
graph moro  quickly  than  dark  ; hence,  if  a fair  person  wears 
dark  dresses,  either  the  person  or  the  dress  will  be  overdone, 
and  vice  versa  with  a dark  person. 

In  the  matter  of  head-dress  exercise  good  taste.  Few  ladies 
seem  to  understand  how  to  arrango  their  hair  so  as  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  form  of  the  head,  and  blindly  follow  the  fashion, 
bo  the  neck  long  or  short,  or  the  face  narrow  or  broad. 

A broad  face  will  appear  still  more  so  if  tho  hair  is  arranged 
low  over  tho  forehead,  or  parted  at  tho  side. 
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A long  neck  becomes  dreadfully  stork-like  when  the  hair  is 
built  up  high,  while  a few  drooping  curls  would  change  the 
whole  effect  most  agreeably.  A high  forehead  in  a lady  is  im- 
proved by  being  hid  with  the  hair  or  curls  also.  In  a profile 
picture  do  not  press  the  hair  too  closely  to  the  head,  or  display 
too  little  of  it. 

Powder  should  be  allowed  on  freckles  where  the  artist  thinks 
best.  Powdered  hair  gives  good  effects. 

Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  give  attention  to  the  matter  of 
colour  in  dress,  as  directed  in  the  remarks  to  the  ladies. 

/ low  to  11  Behave." — This  subject  we  broach  reluctantly,  but 
we  often  meet  with  opposition  from  our  patrons  which  is  certain 
to  spoil  the  results,  and  which  absorbs  much  time.  For  our 
mutual  good,  permit  us  to  be  frank. 

The  head-rest  must  bo  used,  not  to  give  the  position,  but 
that  you  may  keep  it.  The  natural  pulsations  of  the  body  cause 
it  to  move  (in  spite  of  the  strongest  will)  sufficient  to  make 
your  negative  useless.  Time  will  bo  saved,  then,  by  its  use. 

Wink  as  much  as  you  please,  but  don’t  turn  your  eyes. 
While  sitting  for  your  picture  forget  all  dolefulness,  and  also 
forget  where  you  are.  Whistle  Yankoe-doodle  mentally,  or 
think  of  some  pleasant  thing  that  will  enliven  your  spirits  and 
impress  a pleasant  look  upon  your  face.  Merely  think  enough 
of  what  you  are  really  about  to  keep  still,  and  not  a whit  more. 
Let  your  photographer  pose  and  arrange  you.  He  is  respon- 
sible, and  will  do  his  best.  On  this  point  see  foregoing  re- 
marks. 

Better  leave  your  friends  outside  the  screen  while  you  are 
having  your  picture  taken.  You  do  not  want  to  be  stared  out 
of  countenance,  nor  your  photographer  does  not  want  to  be 
interfered  with. 

Sitting  pictures  are  preferable  to  standing  ones,  generally, 
for  the  most  graceful  attitudes  can  be  secured  in  them.  This 
point  the  photographer  cau  best  decide  for  you.  Trust  him. 
In  groups  also  submit  to  his  taste. 

You  cannot  judge  of  your  picture  from  the  negative,  so  please 
save  our  timo  b>  not  asking  to  see  it.  We  will  show  you  a 
printed  proof,  and  sit  you  again  if  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Please 
give  us  time  to  print  your  pictures  carefully  and  well.  Hurry 
in  finishing  makes  bad  work. 

The  Children. — We  are  always  glad  to  take  a reasonable 
amount  of  pains  with  children.  They  are  subjects  that  make 
lovely  pictures,  but  they  are  often  difficult  to  secure.  We  can 
always  get  something  of  them  ; and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  the 
first  or  second  timo,  it  is  not  apt  to  be  so  at  all  that  day,  and  it 
is  best  to  bring  them  again. 

Never  threaten  a child  if  it  won’t  sit,  and  never  coax  it  with 
sweetmeats.  Permit  the  operator  to  manage  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. Dress  the  little  ones  with  care  and  good  taste.  Avoid 
startling  plaids  and  gaudy  colours,  or  a variety  of  colours. 
Dark  dresses  should  not  bo  put  on  them.  Let  the  photographer 
choose  the  position. 

A sitting  or  kneeling  attitude  is  best,  for  few  little  ones  stand 
quietly  long  enough  to  have  a picture  taken. 

Business. — We  are  prepared  to  make  all  classes  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  best  styles,  of  all  sizes,  examples  of  which  will 
be  found  at  our  establishment. 

All  the  popular  styles  and  sizes  are  regularly  made  as  they 
become  known. 

Frames.—  Nearly  every  photograph  larger  than  a carte  should 
be,  and  is,  framed.  A careful  inspection  of  our  stock  before 
you  purchase  is,  therefore,  politely  requested.  We  like  to  see 
our  pictures  hung  in  tasteful  frames,  &c..  and  are,  therefore, 
willing  to  sell  them  at  a small  advance,  in  order  to  have  our 
work  presont  a creditable  appearance  in  your  drawing-room  or 
parlour. 

Copying. — Careful  attention  is  given  to  making  copies  of 
other  pictures.  Enlarged  pictures  may  be  made  as  large  as 
life  from  the  tiniest  locket  picture,  and  made  in  every  way 
satisfactory  by  careful  and  judicious 

Colouring. — Photographs  from  nature  or  trom  other  piciures 
we  colour  in  the  best  styles  in  oil,  water  colours,  crayon,  pastel, 
or  ink,  at  rates  to  suit  all  circumstances. 

Bricts. — Our  prices  are  kept  at  reasonable  rates.  There  may 
be  work  done  for  less,  but  wo  ask  that  quality  bo  given  tho 
preference. 


Cvitiral  Itoticfs. 

A MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Intended  as  a 
Text-Book  for  Beginners,  and  a Book  of  Reference  for 
Advanced  Photographers.  Br  M.  Carey  Lea.  (Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Philadelphia.) 

All  who  have  seen  Mr.  Lea's  very  complete  and  excellent 
manual  will  readily  understand  that  such  a wrork  was  sure 
to  reach  a second  edition,  and  as  it  must  inevitably  always 
take  a standard  position,  we  shall  hope  to  see  many  further 
editions  called  tor.  In  speaking  ot  the  first  edition  we 
expressed  our  very  high  opinion  both  of  the  plan  of  the 
work  and  its  execution.  The  second  edition  retains,  of  course, 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  fir§t,  and  possesses  many  valu- 
able additions.  Where  the  author  has  found  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  permitted  improvement  in  the  work,  he  has 
not  only  added  new  matter,  but  has  re-wiitten  much  of  his 
matter,  and  upwards  of  a hundred  pages,  containing  im- 
portant novelties  of  a practical  character,  have  been  added. 
In  fact,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface  to  this  edition, 
fully  one-halt  of  the  work  is  new,  and  the  number  of 
engravings,  which  are  all  excellent,  is  nearly  doubled.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  the  work  is  published  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  H.  Greenwood,  of  Liverpool. 


VIEWS  IN  SARK.  By  Thomas  Singleton. 

We  have  before  noticed  favourably  some  of  Mr.  Singleton’s 
views  in  the  Channel  Islands.  We  can  commend  his  pre- 
sent series  to  lovers  of.  picturesque  scenery,  as  admirable 
photographs  of  the  wild  and  rocky  Sark  coast. 


RETOUCHING  : ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  retouch 
iug,  and  especially  as  to  the  danger  of  abusing  the  facilities 
existing  for  modifying  or  sophisticating  photographic  por- 
traits, from  a report  presented  to  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  America,  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Progress.  After  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  tendencies  ot  photography  during  the 
twelve  months  past,  which  did  not  call  for  extended  com- 
ment, he  says : — 

I shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  estimate 
of  technical  photographic  progress  in  this  country.  There 
is  not  one  of  you,  I apprehend,  that  is  not  familiar  in 
greater  or  less  degree  with  the  majority  of  the  improvements 
iu  photographic  appliances  and  processes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  years  past,  whether  in  your  own  country  or  in 
the  Old  World.  In  passing  these  things  with  a merely 
incidental  allusion,  I do  not  wish  in  any  degree  to  ignore 
their  importance.  Photography,  of  all  the  Fine  Arts — and 
1 assume  its  position  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  too  well 
established  to  need  vindication  here — photography  of  all 
the  Fine  Arts,  is  probably  least  plastic  iu  its  nature,  is  most 
bounded  by  material  conditions,  and  hence  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  photographer  should  possess  every 
material  aid  which  cau  be  rendered  available  in  his  art. 
But  I assume  your  familiarity  with  these  things,  in  order 
to  confine  myself  to  one  form  of  progress  which  has  of 
late  had  its  full  share  of  the  attention  of  photographers, 
the  value  and  legitimate  results  of  which  demand  serious 
consideration.  1 refer  to  the  now  almost  universal  practice 
of  supplementing  the  action  of  light  by  working  upon  the 
negative. 

Perhaps  few  things  in  connection  with  photography  have 
fascinated  the  portraitist  or  the  public  more  than  the  pic- 
torial results  of  retouched  negatives  ; and  when  the  retouch- 
ing is  effected  by  artistic  hands,  and  confined  to  judicious 
limits,  no  effect  is  more  legitimately  satisfactory.  The  rage 
for  portraits  from  retouched  negatives  which  has  of  late  years 
spread  over  America  as  well  as  Continental  Europe  and 
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England,  commenced,  [ believe,  originally  in  Paris ; the 
method  having  been  first  practised  in  the  atelier  of  M. 
Lewitsky.  In  his  hands  the  retouching  of  the  negative 
was  effected  with  such  delicacy  and  judicious  reticence  that 
few  suspected  the  source  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  these 
portraits.  The  striking  pictorial  qualities  this  method 
yielded  first  stood  confessed  as  the  result  of  artistic  manipu- 
lation on  the  negative  in  Germany,  and  prints  from  such 
negatives  produced  in  the  studios  of  Beilin  and  Vienna 
began  to  attract  attention  throughout  the  world.  Bold 
effects  of  lighting,  in  which  the  masses  of  shadow  and  half 
shadow  were  rendered  transparent  by  exquisite  detail  and 
reflected  lights  ; texture  of  singular  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
with  a degree  of  modelling  and  solidity  hitherto  unknown 
in  connection  with  such  delicacy,  and  an  amount  of  mechani- 
cal perfection  very  unusual,  were  the  familiar  characteristics 
of  the  new  school  of  photographic  portraiture.  If  the 
results  of  the  new  treatment  required  any  justification 
beyond  their  beauty,  it  was  not  difficult  to  supply  it  by 
reference  to  the  inherent  shortcomings  of  photography. 
And  in  referring  to  these  matters  1 may  here  and  at  once 
express  my  conviction  that  retouching  on  negatives  is  not 
only  justifiable,  but,  within  certain  limits,  desirable  for 
various  reasons,  of  which  I may  mention  three  of  a specific 
character. 

I.  Because  of  the  inherent  incapacity  of  photography  to 
render  in  monochrome  the  accurate  relations  of  colour.  The 
yellow  tint  of  freckles,  which  in  nature  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  white  and  rosy  tints  of  health  in  a bril- 
liaut  complexion,  is  rendered  by  photography  as  a series  of 
black  spots.  Simple  truth  demands  the  aid  of  the  artist  to 
modify  this  and  similar  errors. 

II.  Because  of  the  accidental  errors  of  photography, 
specks,  stains,  and  results  of  imperfect  lighting,  and  similar 
sources  of  evil,  which,  if  uncorrected,  destroy  delicacy,  defini- 
nition,  and  modelling. 

III.  Because  of  the  accidental  and  temporary  defects  in 
the  model  in  the  shape  of  scars,  pimples,  blotches,  and  other 
passing  imperfections,  which,  being  of  a temporary  character 
in  the  sitter,  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  the  photograph. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  regard  for  natural  and  artistic 
truth  demands  some  amelioration  of  defects  which  tend  to 
render  the  photograph  unveracious  as  well  as  unpleasing. 

Confined  within  the  limits  here  Indicated,  retouching  on 
the  negative  is,  in  capable  and  judicious  hands,  a legitimate 
and  wholesome  adjunct  to  the  result  of  light  and  the  lens. 
Carried  beyond  these  bounds,  or  attempted  by  the  ignorant 
and  incapable,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
degrading  innovations  to  which  photography  could  be  sub- 
jected. The  highest  claim  of  photography  is  its  unerring, 
its  uncompromising  truth.  Destroy  this,  and  it  is  degraded 
into  a mechanical  tool,  fit  only  to  be  the  servant  of  servants. 
It  is  the  truth  of  photography  which  gives  universality  to 
its  value,  and  obtains  for  it  equal  recognition  in  science,  art, 
and  industry.  It  is  truth  which  renders  its  record  precious 
to  the  astronomer  pursuing  his  investigations  amid  other 
worlds;  it  is  its  truth  which  gives  value  to  its  renderings  of 
the  glimpses  which  the  microscope  gives  of  an  otherwise 
unseen  world  ; it  is  its  truth  which  renders  it  valuable  to  the 
pathologist  in  accurately  recordiug  the  appearance  of  morbid 
physical  conditions  ; it  is  its  truth  which  makes  it  valuable 
to  the  artist  in  rendering  exquisite  detail  with  a degree  of 
faithfulness  unequalled  by  any  other  agency  ; it  is  its  truth, 
and  the  trust  which  that  truth  has  engendered,  which  give 
its  special  charm  to  photographic  portraiture.  It  is,  in 
fact,  in  all  things  upon  its  literal  truth,  its  unswerving 
faithfulness,  that  its  highest  recognition  is  based.  The 
term  photographer  has  become  idiomatic  in  our  language 
to  express  accuracy  of  resemblance.  A good  photograph 
often  possesses  a subtlety  of  resemblance  scarcely  suspected 
until  accident  points  it  out,  and  at  times  brings  out  cha- 
racteristics of  race  or  mental  capacity  scarcely  noticed  in 
the  original  model.  It  was  no  mere  baseless  fancv  which 
one  of  your  own  most  accomplished  authors  illustrated  when 
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he  referred  to  the  sudden  revelation  of  family  likeness,  made 
by  the  truthful  sun-picture  which  had  not  been  apparent 
in  the  original.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  only  eloquently 
states  the  simple  fact  when  he  writes  : — “ There  is  a wondei- 
ful  insight  in  heaven’s  broad  and  simple  sunshine.  While 
we  give  it  credit  for  only  depicting  the  merest  surface,  it 
actually  brings  out  the  secret  character  with  a truth  which 
no  painter  would  ever  venture  upon,  even  could  he  detect 
it.”  Another  of  the  noblest  writers  America  possesses,  and 
one,  happily,  still  among  you,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
has  admirably  expressed  his  estimate  of  the  truth  of  photo- 
graphy in  his  exquisite  interpretation  of  the  classic  fable  in 
which  Marsyas  is  flayed  by  Apollo,  for  he  regards  the 
photograph  not  simply  as  the  semblance  of  the  sitter,  but 
as  an  actual  skin  or  film  of  light  projected  direct  from  his 
body  to  the  sensitive  plate.  This  vital  truthfulness  of 
photography,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  is  its  most  precious 
characteristic.  And  this  truth  is  in  danger  from  the  prac- 
tice of  retouching  the  negative  iucapably  and  beyond  its 
legitimate  limits.  The  human  face  is  undoubtedly,  to  him 
who  can  read  it,  the  index  of  the  mind,  the  expression  of  the 
soul.  Each  thought,  each  aspiration,  each  struggle,  each 
generous  emotion,  each  passion,  each  tender  impulse,  has 
written  its  history  in  lines,  more  or  less  apparent  or  occult, 
upon  the  face,  and  in  the  perfect  photograph  that  history 
is  transcribed,  and  in  the  clumsy  and  arrogant  retouching 
much  of  that  history  is  blotted  out. 

My  friend,  Mr.  0.  G.  Rej lander,  an  artist  and  photo- 
grapher of  rare  ability  and  conscientiousness,  recently  re- 
marked, at  a social  reunion  of  photographers,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a calamity  that  in  after  years,  when 
photographic  portraits  of  the  mighty  dead  came  to  be 
examined,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  years  I860, 
1870,  and  1871  as  the  years  of  photographic  falsehood — the 
years  when  the  photograph  was  sophisticated  to  such  a 
degree,  not  on  the  point  where  it  could  be  easily  detected, 
but  on  the  negative,  where  its  detection  was  more  difficult, 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  its  presentment.  This, 
gentlemen,  is  not  a pleasant  anticipation.  How  Americans 
as  well  as  Englishmen  would  prize  a good  photograph  of 
Shakspeare,  or  of  Milton,  or  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; but  we 
should  desire  it  with  every  wrinkle,  aud  line,  and  scar,  and 
wart,  as  Oliver  insisted  his  portrait  should  be  painted.  Our 
interest  would  be  seriously  diminished  if  we  knew  that  the 
negatives  had  been  sophisticated  until  all  true  life  had  been 
worked  out  of  them.  And  it  is  not  only  truth,  but  some  of 
the  best  characteristics  of  beauty,  which  are  at  times  sacri- 
ficed. The  luscious  tenderness  of  flesh  in  beauteous  health, 
so  delightful  in  a good  photograph,  is  at  times  destroyed,  to 
give  place  to  the  smoothness,  polish,  and  stony  deadness  of 
marble.  All  life  is  gone ; the  suggestion  of  a breathing, 
feeling,  living  face,  is  sacrificed  to  produce  a pretty,  smooth 
mask. 

I do  not  ask  the  photographer  to  forego  such  a valuable 
power  as  he  possesses  in  the  retouching  of  the  negative  ; 
but  let  it  be  used  by  artists  who  understand  and  prize  art 
truth  too  much  to  sacrifice  photographic  truth.  Let  not 
those  who  know  uothing  of  the  drawing  of  the  human  face, 
and  who  have  not  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  attempt  to 
lay  presumptuous  hands  on  the  negative  with  a view  to 
modify  its  light  and  shade  or  texture,  and  so,  perchance, 
utterly  destroy  its  truth  of  drawing.  Let  us  aim  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  photographic  results,  so  as  to  render  the 
use  of  the  pencil  for  modifying  photographic  defects  as 
little  necessary  as  possible.  Then  let  the  pencil  be  used 
reticently  and  cautiously  by  capable  hands,  keeping  care- 
fully within  the  limits  which  a reverent  regard  for  truth 
will  dictate,  always  remembering  that  the  use  of  retouching 
is  to  be  strictly  remedial,  modifying  aud  ameliorating  acci- 
dental and  temporary  defects,  and  softening,  but  never 
obliterating,  markings  to  whicti  photography,  even  with  its 
inherent  shortcomings,  may  have  given  an  exaggerated 
rendering. 
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Jarctp  glisallanca. 

The  cameo  medallion  portraits,  pressed  up  in  relief,  appear 
just  now  to  be  a favourite  style  of  picture  both  in  Germany 
and  France.  From  all  sides  we  have  received  details  of  the 
manner  of  preparing  these  charming  pictures. 

Captain  De  Milly,  under  whose  immediate  superin- 
tendence the  military  photographic  establishment  at  the 
Depot  de  la  Guerre,  at  Paris,  was  placed,  and  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a practical  photographer  stood  very  high,  was  killed 
during  the  second  siege  of  Paris.  lie  had,  we  believe,  been 
promoted  to  be  Commandant  of  Battalion  for  his  arduous 
duties  during  the  war  with  Germany,  aail  had  escaped  un- 
scratched from  that  bloody  campaign.  It  was  at  the  very 
last  of  the  Communist  battles  that  Commandant  De  Milly 
fell  at  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  been  absent  from  Berlin  for  some  time,  and 
is  now  staying  in  Gallicia ; on  his  return  to  duty  it  is  his 
intention,  we  believe,  to  go  systematically  into  the  question 
of  carbon  printing. 

Some  of  the  micro-photographic  films  actually  employed 
in  the  pigeon  post  to  Paris  during  the  siege  will  in  all 
probability  be  exhibited  at  the  approaching  photographic 
exhibition  in  Conduit  Street.  A method  of  photo-engraving 
upon  glass  has  been  elaborated  by  M.  Despaquis,  a descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  shortly  given  before  the  French  Photo 
graphic  Society. 

Thirty-one  medals  and  twenty-three  honourable  mentions 
have  been  awarded  to  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Photographic 
Exhibition  of  last  year.  Many  English  artists  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  awards,  but  the  name  of  Blanchard, 
whose  six  large  pictures  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time, 
has,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  been  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  honour. 

Helios  complains  that  articles  are  taken  from  its  pages 
without  acknowledgment,  and  requests  that  in  future  all 
borrowed  communications  may  have  attached  to  them  the 
source  whence  they  come.  Such  a proceeding  is  only  fair. 

The  Dresden  Photographic  Society  has  established  a 
benevolent  fund  for  the  help  of  distressed  photographers. 

Not  only  have  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  and  the 
Bulletin  reappeared  in  Paris  to  testify  to  the  vitality,  of 
Parisian  photographers,  but  the  large  number  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  local  papers  in  regard  to  photographic  re- 
quisities  and  supplies  of  “ articles  de  Paris  show  that 
this  branch  of  industry  is  again  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Woodbury’s  exertions  have 
been  recognized  by  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which 
has  awarded  that  gentleman  one  of  its  annual  medals.  In 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  make  the  award, 
a graceful  tribute  is  paid  to  the  labours  of  Mr  \\  oodbury. 
The  other  annual  medal  has  been  presented  to  M.  Becquerel. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  able 
secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles,  has 
recently  published  a pamphlet  on  photography  considered 
as  an  industrial  art.  Many  of  the  statistics  quoted  by  M. 
Vidal  are  very  interesting,  and  imply  a great  deal  of  per- 
severance in  collecting  facts  bearing  on  the  subject..  He 
states  that  there  are  as  many  as  2,957  photographers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  a recent  article  on  dry  plates  in  Licht,  the  results  of 
the  latter  are  described  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
these  of  wet  plates  that  a dried  and  preserved  leaf  or 
flower  bears  to  the  fresh  unculled  blossom.  The  simile  is, 
we  fear,  in  many  cases,  but  too  correct. 

The  application  of  a preliminary  coating  of  albumen  to 
the  glass  plate  is  now  an  almost  universal  custom  in 
Germany.  No  polishing  of  the  plate  is  in  this  way 
necessary,  and  old  plates  are  stated  to  be  quite  as  capable 
of  employment  as  new  glass  just  received  from  the 
factory.  . . 

The  French  Photographic  Society  is  at  present  enjoying 


a relache,  and  will  not  meet  again  till  next  month.  The 
Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  has 
likewise  adjourned  for  its  usual  holiday. 

At  the  recent  art  exhibition  in  Dresden  some  half  dozen 
medals  were  distributed  among  exhibitors  of  photographs. 

The  last  number  of  the  Mitthielungen  contained  as  illus- 
tration one  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the  Photographic 
Staff  attached  to  the  German  army  ; the  sketch  shows  some 
of  the  ruins  of  Strasburg  after  the  capitulation  of  the  town, 
and,  as  the  editor  justly  remarks,  not  the  most  vivid  descrip- 
tion or  skilful  drawing  could  convey  such  an  idea  of  the 
scene  as  does  the  little  photograph  in  question. 

M.  Schoene  communicates  to  the  Mitthielungen  the  method 
adopted  in  New  York,  and  in  America  generally,  for  the 
production  of  so-called  porcelain  pictures,  and  which  are 
simply  collodio-chloride  pictures  printed  upon  opal  glass  in 
the  well-known  manner. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society  will 
open  on  the  ICth  January  next,  and  close  on  the  25th  Febru- 
ary, and  all  pictures  for  exhibition  must  reach  Calcutta  by 
the  7th  January.  Four  gold  medals  and  six  silver  medals 
are  to  be  awarded. 

M.  Kruger  publishes  an  article  in  Licht  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  egg  shells  as  a ready  means  for  preserving  am) 
renovating  collodion. 

M.  Kruger  likewise  announces  a new  and  rapid  manner  of 
reducing  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  stated  by  several 
eminent  photographers  to  be  of  great  importance.  The 
method  is  not  published,  but  the  discoverer  advertises  his 
readiness  to  impart  the  information  to  any  photographer  in 
exchange  for  a certain  honorarium.  MM.  Fritz  llaugk, 
Schippang,  Kleffel,  and  others,  speak  in  favourable  terms  of 
the  process. 

The  Victoria  cards  are  still  much  advertised  in  Germany, 
but  the  format  has  not,  as  yet,  takeu  firm  root  in  this 
country.  


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Why  we  say  Grammes  instead  of  Grains,  etc.,  etc.— 
Improved  Method  of  Treating  Engraved  Blocks,  etc. 
for  Electrotyping. 

Photographic  publishers  frequently  receive  complaints  from 
their  readers  on  account  of  their  habit,  in  giving  the 
formulae  from  their  French  and  German  exchanges,  of 
using  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and.  measures 
instead  of  converting  them  into  the  English  weights,  &c. 
“ If  you  would  take  a little  more  trouble,”  says  one 
correspondent,  “to  translate  the  weights  and  measures,  you 
would  save  some  of  your  more  ignorant  readers  a great  deal 
of  trouble.”  Now,  I happen  to  know  that  photographic 
publishers  and  editors  do  not  use  the  French  system  because 
it  saves  them  the  trouble  of  making  the  necessary  calcula,- 
tions  to  render  them  “ in  English,”  but  because  of  their 
desire  to  familiarize  their  readers  with  this,  system,  in 
the  hope  oi  ultimately  converting  them  to  its  use.  If 
photographers  would  practise  it  awhile  they  would  much 
prefer  it  to  the  old  system ; and  in  order  that  those  who 
wish  to  may  have  it  plain  before  them,  I will  try  to  show 
up  some  of  its  advantages. 

The  basis  of  the  French  system  is  the  metre.  The 
length  of  the  metre  is  obtained  by  taking  the  length  of  a 
meridian  circle  of  the  earth,  dividing  it  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  taking  the  ten-millionth  part  of  one  of  these 
pieces.  From  this  one  standard,  the  metre,  the  measures 
of  length,  of  volume,  and  weight,  aredemed  ; the  multiples 
by  10,  100,  or  1,000,  are  designated  by  the  Greek  words 
deka,  hecto,  and  kilo,  while  the  divisions  by  . 10,  100,  or 
1,000,  are  called  by  the  Latin  names  deci,  centi,  and  milli. 


The  above  figure  shows  the  length  of  the  centimetre. 
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10  cubic  centimetres  water, 
1 gramme  silver  ; 


4G2 

Now  divide  one  of  these  into  ten  parts,  and  each  part  is  called 
a millimetre.  But  let  us  see  now  how  thif.  measure  of  length 
is  applied  to  obtaining  the  standard  of  weight  and  capacity. 
If  we  construct  a box  which  is  exactly  a decimetre  long, 
wide,  and  deep — or,  in  other  words,  a cubic  deci-decimeti\ 
and  fill  it  with  distilled  water  of  a temperature  of  four 
degrees  Celsius  (39-2  Fahrenheit),  this  being  the  temperature 
of  its  greatest  density,  we  shall  obtain  the  quantity  which  is 
designated  by  the  specific  name  of  “ litre.”  The  litre  is 
subdivided  by  10,  100,  and  1,000,  to  which  divisions  the 
above-mentioned  Latin  names  are  prefixed,  or  multiplied  by 
10,  100,  or  1,000,  when  the  Greek  words  are  used,  as  has 
been  stated  above.  It  is  evident  that  out  of  such  a box, 
containing  a cubic  decimetre  of  water,  we  should  be  able  to 
fill  a thousand  boxes  of  a capacity  of  a cubic  centimetre 
each  ; and  the  weight  of  one  of  these  cubes  of  distilled  water 
of  the  temperature  stated  above  is  called  a gramme,  the 
multiples  of  which  by  10,  100,  or  1,000,  are  called  deka- 
grammes,  hectogrammes,  and  kilogrammes,  while  the  divi- 
sions receive  the  names  of  decigramme,  centigramme,  and 
milligramme.  It  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the 
weight  of  a kilogramme  of  water  (1,000  grammes)  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a “ litre.” 

The  above  description  embraces  all  that  is  necessary  to 
know  for  the  special  purpose  which  we  have  in  view,  the 
adoption  of  this  system  for  photographic  purposes. 

We  have,  therefore,  with  the  French  method,  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  our  profession,  to  deal  with  : — 

For  measures  of  volume , For  measures  of  weight , 

The  litre,  The  gramme. 

The  cubic  centimetre. 

While  with  the  English  standard  we  have — 


For  volume, 

For  weight, 

Quart, 

Pound, 

Pint, 

Ounce, 

Gill, 

Drachm, 

Ounce, 

Scruple, 

Drachm, 
Scruple, 
Minim  ; 

Grain, 

not  to  mention  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
apothecaries’  weight  and  the  avoirdupois. 

In  conclusion,  I will  give  a few  examples,  showing  the 
working  of  the  two  systems. 

We  wish,  for  instance,  to  prepare  a collodion  which  shall 
contain  two  per  ceut.  of  gun  cotton,  the  proportions  of 
alcohol  and  ether  being  equal.  With  the  French  measure 
we  simply  say  : — 

Alcohol  490  cubic  centimetres j 

Ether  490  ,,  „ 

— )■  1 litre 

980  | 

Cotton  20  grammes  J 

while  with  English  measure  we  should,  at  the  start,  have 
the  trouble  of  finding  a unit,  the  grain  being  too  light, 
while  the  ounce  is  too  heavy;  but  taking  the  latter  quantity, 
we  should  have  : — 

49  ozs.  of  Alcohol=3  pints  and  1 oz.'| 

49  „ Ether  =3  „ 1 „ 

— }■  6 pints  4 ozs. 

93  I 

2 „ Cotton  = 2 „ J 

Or,  we  wish  to  prepare  a bath  of  the  strength  1 : 10 ; in 

other  words,  for  every  part  of  silver  ten  parts  of  water  : with 

the  English  measure  the  avoirdupois  ounce  is  generally  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  weight  would  be: — 

1 ounce  of  water, 

43-75  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  quantity,  being  very  small,  requires  multiplication,  and 
the  resulting  grains  of  silvei  have  to  be  divided  again  by 
437‘5,  in  order  to  obtain  ounces.  With  the  metrical  weight 
we  simply  say  : — 


or, 

100  cubic  centimetres  water, 

10  grammes  silver ; 

or, 

1 litre  water, 

100  grammes  silver. 

When  the  term  •*  parts  ’’  is  used,  the  application  is  particu- 
larly easy,  as  the  choice  of  the  unit  is  loft  to  ourselves,  an  l 
any  necessary  multiplication  is  made  by  cither  10,  100,  or 
1,00),  and  we  arrive  at  the  result  by  an  easy  mental 
calculation. 

England  has  now  partially  adopted  this  system  ; Ger- 
many, which  certainly  has  no  reason  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Franco,  has  adopted  it  entirely ; and  I hopo 
that  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant  when  photographers 
will  avail  themselves  of  this,  the  most  practical  of  all  the 
present  systems  of  weights  and  measures. 

Improved  Method  of  Treating  Engraved  Blocks , etc.,  for 
Electrotyping . — Parties  who  are  familiar  with  the  electro- 
typing process  know  of  the  disadvantages  and  dirt  of  the 
present  method  of  using  plumbago  powder  upon  the  face  of 
the  block  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  wax  mould.  A patent 
has  recently  been  granted  for  a substitute,  which  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  process  a much  cleaner  one,  namely,  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  its  equivalent,  and  glycerince  prepared  as 
follows  : — “ To  one  quart  of  alcohol  add  about  a wine-glass 
of  glycerine,  and  mix  it  thoroughly  ; pour  out  a quantity 
of  the  mixture  into  a flat  dish,  and  apply  it  to  the  surface 
of  the  type  or  cuts  with  a soft  brush  (such  as  used  by  electro- 
typers), brushing  it  carefully  all  over  the  surface  with  which 
the  wax  comes  in  contact.  The  alcohol  will  then  evaporate, 
and  leave  a very  thin  coating  of  glycerine  upon  the  face  or 
form  of  the  cut,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wax  adhering  to 
the  type  or  wood-cut  when  it  is  pressed  into  it,  whether  the 
wax  had  previously  been  coated  with  the  plumbago  or 
metallic,  or  not.” — Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


NICKEL  PLATING  AS  APPLIED  TO  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PURPOSES. 

BT  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  bank-note  printing 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Wilkinson,  in 
Fetter  Lane,  1 was  shown  some  nickel-coated  plates  from 
which  the  “nature  printing”  specimens  had  been  prepared, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  electro-deposition  of 
pure  nickel  upon  copper  and  other  metals  practically 
carried  out  as  one  of  the  branches  of  their  printing  opera- 
tions. This  process  was  being  applied  conjointly  with,  or 
as  a substitute  for,  the  method  of  steel  facing  ( acierage ) of 
which  they  are  the  patentees,  and  it  struck  me  at  once 
that  the  permanent  quality  of  the  nickel  deposit  so  formed 
was  capable  of  wider  application,  and  might  serve  as  a 
means  of  protecting  steel  objects  from  the  rusting  influence 
of  damp  air. 

At  my  suggestion  a few  steel  articles — particularly  a 
dinner  knife,  spatula,  and  split  ring — were  coated  with 
nickel,  in  order  to  test  the  degree  of  protection  which  such 
a process  would  offer  when  applied  to  swords,  bayonets, 
helmets,  breast-plates,  spurs,  harness  chains,  and  steel 
accoutrements  generally.  The  experiment  proved  perfectly 
successful,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  colour,  and  steps 
were  then  taken  with  the  view  of  submitting  the  idea  to 
the  notice  of  the  War  Office  authorities,  particularly  as 
the  cost  of  applying  such  a process  did  not  appear  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  when  the  great 
saving  of  time  in  cleaning  these  articles  was  duly  taken 
into  account. 

Beyond  establishing  the  fact,  no  immediate  result  fol- 
lowed, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  year  the  applies- 
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tion  of  electro  deposited  nickel  has,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
been  restricted  to  the  specific  purposes  for  which  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Wilkinson  have  continued  to  apply  it  in 
their  establishment.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
fresh  attempts  in  my  original  direction  have  led  to  the 
employment  of  this  process  in  America,  where  a patent 
was  taken  out  for  the  application,  and  a company  now 
working  uuder  a licence  of  the  American  patentees  has 
recently  commenced  operations  in  London  and  Birmingham. 

I am  indebted  to  the  energetic  manager  of  the  Plating 
Company  (Limited),  Mr.  Channer,  of  34,  Kirby  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a vast 
collection  of  objects  to  which  the  nickel  coating  has  been 
applied,  and  have  been  furnished  likewise  with  small 
specimens  of  copper,  brass,  and  steel  coated  with  the  metal 
in  question,  by  which  I am  enabled  to  substantiate  the 
statements  made  in  their  prospectus  relative  to  the  won- 
derful degree  of  protection  afforded  to  the  underlying 
metals  by  the  superficial  deposit  of  pure  nickel.  I have 
since  had  my  regulation  sword  coated  at  their  works,  and 
find  it  now  perfectly  secured  against  rusting  in  wet 
weather,  and  so  easily  kept  in  condition  that  the  blade 
and  scabbard  require  only  to  be  wiped  with  a wash 
leather,  instead  of  undergoing  the  tedious  process  of 
burnishing,  to  fit  it  for  appearance  on  parade. 

A small  square  bar  of  steel  similarly  coated  has  been 
repeatedly  immersed  in  water  for  hours  together  without 
showing  any  signs  of  rusting,  and  I find  it  possible  to  bury 
it  in  flowers  of  sulphur  for  several  days  without  tarnish- 
ing the  lustre  of  the  nickel  surface.  Neither  has  this 
latter  severe  test  any  effect  upon  the  copper  and  brass  bars 
upon  which  the  nickel  coating  has  been  applied,  and  these 
metals  may  even  be  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  without  effecting  the  reduction  of  that 
metal.  In  one  of  the  angles  only,  where  the  coating  seems 
to  be  imperfect,  was  there  any  indication  of  silver  reduc- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  brass  tube,  the  steel  bar  being  per- 
fectly protected  over  the  whole  surface  against  the  action 
of  silver  and  copper  solutions.  Here,  then,  is  a valuable 
property  which  I was  not  led  to  anticipate  in  the  case  of 
electro  deposited  nickel,  for  I could  not  have  predicted 
from  my  chemical  knowledge  that  a metal  of  the  zinc  and 
iron  group  would  be  proof  against  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver ; but  the  experiment  proves  it  to  be  so,  and  we  must 
regard  pure  nickel  as  belonging  (from  this  point  of  view) 
to  the  class  of  noble  metals,  resisting,  like  gold  and 
platinum,  the  attack  of  sulphur  and  of  highly  corrosive 
metallic  solutions. 

The  nickel  facing  when  burnished  has  a whiter  colour 
than  polished  steel,  although  not  equal  to  silver  itself,  its 
aspect  being  rather  that  of  rolled  platinum.  A chemist 
to  whom  1 showed  the  specimens  pronounced  them  at  once 
to  be  very  similar  to  platinum  in  regard  to  colour,  thus 
confirming  my  own  impression  on  this  head.  It  with- 
stands the  action  of  heat  also  remarkably  well,  for  the 
fusion  point  is  very  high,  and  oxidation  occurs  only  at 
elevated  temperatures.  With  the  view  of  testing  its 
general  applicability  to  laboratory  work  I am  having  a 
brass  scale-pan  coated  with  nickel,  and  will  report  later  as 
to  its  success.  For  fine  balance  beams  and  weights,  lens 
mountings,  reflectors,  laboratory  microscopes,  Sykes’ 
hydrometers,  still  worms,  egg  beaters,  camera  fittings,  and 
a variety  of  apparatus  used  by  the  chemist  and  photo- 
grapher, the  nickel  coating  will,  probably,  find  extensive 
application  ; and  I have  seen  some  oval  picture  frames  of 
very  pretty  effect  made  from  stamped  brass  coated  with 
nickel.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  burnished  and 
matt  surfaces  of  this  metal  may  be  used  in  combination  for 
ornamental  purposes. 


WHERE  TO  GO  WITH  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  A PRACTICAL  MAN. 

A week  in  South  Wales,  allowing  another  one  for  the  going 


and  returning,  would  prove  to  many  a most  agreeable  and 
pleasant  fortnight’s  holiday,  calling  in  as  an  adjunct  cither 
the  camera,  pencil,  or  pen.  The  most  advisable  route  will 
be  by  the  North  Western  Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from 
there  to  Aberystwith,  an  interesting  and  picturesque  market 
town  and  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  famed  Cardigan  Bay.  In 
the  old  charter  descriptions  the  town  appears  under  the 
name  of  Llanbadarn-Gaewg.  It  must  at  one  time  have  been 
well  fortified  and  protected,  as  many  fragments  of  walls, 
outposts,  and  other  defences  of  masonry,  are  to  be  seen  and 
met  with.  The  Castle  forms  a very  prominent  object,  placed 
on  its  craggy  foundation,  and  jutting  with  peculiar  and 
marked  effect  into  the  sea.  It  was  taken  from  the  Britons 
by  “ Strongbow  the  Bold,”  and  held  by  him  under  grant 
and  license  from  Henry  I.  Aberystwith  is  the  Margate  of 
Wales,  and  the  great  point  for  which  sea  bathers  and  vale- 
tudinarians of  the  Welsh  districts  invariably  make.  The 
Terrace  reflected  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  expansive  Bay, 
with  the  adjuncts  of  boats  and  various  small  craft,  makes  a 
capital  picture,  and  offers  many  good  points  for  moonlight 
and  sun-set  dodges. 

The  great  card  of  the  district  is  the  Bridge,  named  after 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  was  the  title  of  an  opera  that 
some  sixty  years  back  brought  out  the  genius  of  the  great 
English  vocalist,  Braham,  as  a singer  and  composer.  “ Is 
there  a Heart  that  never  Loved?”  “ The  Picture  Song,”  and 
“ Rest,  Weary  Traveller,”  will  ever  remain  popular,  and 
speak  for  themselves  and  their  talented  author.  Wales  is 
not  the  only  place  favoured  with  Satanic  wonders,  as  the 
“Devil’s  Jump,”  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  ‘‘Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,”  in  Ireland,  are  in  their  way  as  renowned  and 
oft  visited  as  the  “ Devil's  Bridge,”  of  Wales.  It  is  a most 
romantic  affair — built,  it  is  said,  by  the  monks  of  an  old 
abbey  that  flourished  here  in  the  twelfth  century.  There 
are  many  good  points  from  which  the  bridge  can  be  taken, 
in  each  of  which  some  peculiar  and  different  feature  will  be 
obvious  and  marked.  The  rush  of  the  torrent,  boiling, 
seething,  and  foaming,  amid  a mass  of  ferns,  foliage,  and 
huge  boulders,  is  a grand  and  impressive  sight,  particularly 
after  a flood,  when  the  torrent  takes  a variety  of  surging 
Lu-Lu  leaps  before  descending  to  its  final  bed.  Caldecot 
Castle,  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  Bluff  King 
Hal,  is  one  of  the  places  of  mark,  particularly  the  ‘ Gate- 
way ” of  the  great  entrance,  which  shows  peculiar  and  un- 
usual features  from  the  battlements,  resting  on  massive 
corbels,  boldly  sculptured  into  heads,  and  supporting 
pointed  arches.  The  strength,  excellence,  and  massiveness 
of  the  masonry  of  this  old  vestige  of  the  past  is  most 
striking  and  marked.  Overlooking  what  is  generally  termed 
the  Caldecot  Flat  or  Level  is  Castle  Pencoed,  an  old  man- 
sion of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  built,  probably,  from  the 
material  of  some  former  old  castle ; it  has  the  peculiar  feature 
of  an  imposing  gateway  with  a circular  arch.  This  part  of 
Wales  is  unusually  rich  in  old  castles  and  fortified  houses — 
the  remains  of  a great  necessity  of  a former  period,  when 
the  inhabitants  and  owners  were  continually  subject  to  the 
hostile  visits  and  inroads  of  usurpers  and  invaders. 

The  Yale  of  Neath,  with  the  great  Cil-Heptse  Fall  ; the 
Porth-yr-Ogof,  a large  dark  cavern  of  deep  water  ; the 
remains  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Neath,  founded  a.d.  1149, 
together  with  numerous  other  views,  are  objects  of  geneial 
note,  many  with  peculiar  legends  fixed  to  them,  and  others 
highly  eulogized  in  the  strains  and  verses  of  the  bards  of 
old,  who,  from  different  points  and  different  hills,  pouted 
forth  the  inspired  language  of  encouragement  in  order  to 
cheer  on  their  followers  in  their  numerous  desperate  but 
unsuccessful  conflicts  with  their  invaders  and  oppressors. 

Ports,  harbours,  bays,  castles,  caverns,  waterfalls,  cascades, 
glens,  vales,  bridges,  abbeys,  old  houses,  &c.,  are  to  bo 
found  throughout  Wales  in  great  profusion.  Modern  enter- 
prise, with  the  facilities  of  quick  transit  by  road  or  rail,  has 
within  the  last  few  years  opened  up  places  of  great  interest 
to  the  collector  of  scenes  and  views  that  the  artists  of  the 
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olden  time  had  but  little  opportunity  of  visiting ; advantage 
can  now  be  taken  of  this  change,  and  used  by  many  with 
pleasure,  advantage,  and  possibly  profit. 

« 

A CONVENIENT  PLATE  HOLDER. 

BY  ALEXANDER  J.  SIMPSON. 

Every  year  I look  out  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of 
your  excellent  Year-Book,  feeling  convinced  that  1,  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  residing  in  the  Australian  bush,  with 
limited  means  and  rude  appliances,  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
some  useful  hints  and  a great  deal  of  very  interesting  in- 
formation. 

As  I have  seen  articles  on  some  very  simple  and  common- 
place matters,  I thought  I might  venture  to  send  you  a rude 
diagram  and  brief  description  of  a plate-holder  which  I have 
had  in  use  for  twelve  months  or  more.  I may  pieface  my 
remarks  by  stating  that  all  my  efforts  in  photography  have 
been  made  with  appliances  constructed  by  myself,  and  my 
knowledge  has  all  been  gained  from  books,  the  most  valu- 
able of  which  has  been  your  journal. 

The  plate-holder  consists  of  a square  frame,  the  sides  of 


which,  a a,  are  grooved  on  the  inside,  as  seen  at  cl ; in  these 
grooves  slide  firmly  too  cross  pieces,  c and  a ; these  are 
notched,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  and  have  the  corners  fitted 
with  silver  wire,  although  1 never  used  anything  but  well 
varnished  wood  for  the  plates  to  rest  against ; the  bottom  of 
these  bars,  d,  has  a couple  of  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  which 
are  hinged  underneath  the  bar,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
angle  at  which  it  is  set,  so  they  support  the  bottom  bar  higher 
or  lower,  tho  point  of  this  support  fitting  into  little  notches 
made  for  it,  e e,  one  or  two  steel  springs  (varnished  and 
waxed),  which  press  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  by  bringing  these  two 
notched  bars  together,  and  increasing  the  number  of  steps 
or  notches,  you  may  take  in  almost  any  size  of  plate,  from 
one-ninth  to  whole-plate  size  ; the  bottom  bar  only  requires 
to  be  supported.  By  marking  the  edge  of  the  other  frame, 
you  can  fix  your  bars  for  any  sized  plate  without  trying  in 
the  plate.  I have  also  the  width  of  each  separate  set  of 
notches  marked  on  the  bars. 

I made  my  own  camera  with  a bellows  body  of  leather, 
with  rings  of  wire  placed  at  intervals,  very  much  like  a 
lady’s  crinoline — basil  being  the  leather  used.  I have  also 
invented  a camera  for  the  successive  exposure  of  a number 
of  dry  plates  without  the  aid  of  any  dry-plate  box.  I had 
worked  out  this  idea  long  before  I saw  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Cooke’s  camera,  and  I believe  the  principle  is  altogether 
different  in  my  own  invention. 


HINTS  ON  PRINTING. 

We  condense  from  the  Photographic  Timex  (U.S.)  some 
valuable  hints  in  relation  to  the  formula:  and  manipulations 
most  successful  in  printing  albumenized  paper. 

The  Printing  Bath. — The  strength  of  the  silver  bath  should 
be  varied  according  to  the  weather — strengthened  in  cold 
and  reduced  in  hot  weather — the  following  being  about 
right : — 

When  the  thermometer  reaches — 

80°-100°,  use  the  bath  18  to  20  grs.  strong 
60°-80°,  „ „ 25  „ „ 

50°-60°,  „ „ 30  „ „ 

If  colder,  45  to  50  grains.  The  weaker  the  bath  the  more 
alcohol  will  be  required  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  vice 

versa. 

The  silver  bath  ought  never  to  be  stronger  than  8 or  10 
per  cent.  (1  : 10),  because  a higher  percentage  easily  causes 
its  drying  up  in  drops  or  oily  streaks,  furnishing:  useless 
copies.  To  retain  its  necessary  strength,  add  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  a silver  bath  1 : 8 for  every  sensitized  sheet. 

Time  the  floating  of  the  paper  according  to  the  weather, 
as  much  as  you  would  time  a sitting  according  to  the  light, 
hot  and  damp  weather  requiring  less  time  than  cold  or  dry 
weather.  One  of  the  leading  New  York  photographers 
floats  in  hot  weather  only  three  seconds,  while  some  other 
papers  require  two  minutes. 

Dry  paper  quickly,  both  after  floating  and  fuming. 

The  ammonia  nitrate  silver  solution  is  recommended  in 
hot  weather  in  preference  to  the  fuming  process. 

Do  not  fume  in  the  silvering  room. 

An  ounce  of  alcohol  to  8 or  10  ounces  of  solution  will 
tend  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  paper. 

Floating  the  paper  on  alcohol  before  silvering  will  cer- 
tainly preserve  the  silver  bath  from  discolouration. 

New  paper  requires  shorter  time  in  floating  than  old 
paper. 

Keep  the  paper  in  a cool,  dry  place,  where  no  chemical 
fumes  can  injure  it. 

Silver  baths  which  have  become  red  can  be  discoloured 
in  the  simplest  manner  by  adding  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  shaking  it  well.  Even  a brown  bath  may  be 
readily  cleared  up  in  this  manner.  There  is  no  loss  of  silver, 
because  the  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver  is  gradually 
dissolved. 

A few  drops  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  or  saturated 
solution  of  gum  camphor  in  alcohol,  added  to  the  bath, 
will  clear  it  in  a few  minutes;  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Toning  Baths. — Prepare  in  sufficient  time  toning  bath  1, 
before  using.  Some  baths  require  two  hours,  some  two  days. 
Less  gold  is  required  if  the  bath  be  milk  warm. 

A pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  bath  gives  brighter  pictures. 
As  a rule,  neutralize  with  acetate  of  soda  in  preference  to 
bicarb,  soda,  but  tungstate  of  soda  is  preferable  to  either. 
Just  neutralize,  and  then  add  20  grs.  tungstate  to  1 gr. 
gold  ; dilute  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  when  cool 
the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  This  bath  is  less  liable  to  meali- 
ness than  others.  Strengthen  old  bath  for  use  again.  If 
the  hypo  bath  is  acid,  neutralize  with  ammonia. 

The  following  is  a good  toning  bath  : — 


Saturated  solution  of  borax 

...  1 ounce 

Water  

...  6 ounces 

Gold  solution  

...  2 drachms 

Strength  of  gold  solution,  3 grs. 

to  the  ounce. 

Use  in  two  hours. 

This  is  another  good  formula  : — 

Water  

...  32  ounces 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ... 

...  CO  grains 

Table  salt ' ... 

...  GO  „ 

Gold  solution  

...  2 ounces 

Use  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Particular  care  should  bo  taken  before  toning  not  to  get 
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an3f  hyposulphite  of  soda  on  your  hands  while  working,  or 
during  the  washing  of  the  pictures. 

The  best  photographs  are  not  the  results  of  having 
wonderfully  valuable  formulas,  so  much  as  the  use  of  good 
chemicals  and  careful  manipulation  in  the  whole  process. 


ON  A SEMI  SWINGBACK,  APPLIED  TO  A 
STEREOSCOPIC  OR  RECTANGULAR  CAMERA. 

BT  M.  NOTON.* 

Tub  origination  of  the  above  combination,  which  I have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  the  members  of  this  Society 
for  their  inspection  this  evening,  came  about  in  this  way  : — 
Taking  with  me  the  above-mentioned  camera  (before  the 
alteration),  and  a few  plates  in  the  changing  box,  on  the 
10th  July  last,  for  a day’s  out,  I went  to  see  some  friends 
at  Disley.  Upon  arriving  there  I found  there  was  “ a deal 
o’  land  out  o’  level,”  and  I and  my  camera  would  be  a 
“ limited  ” company  directly.  The  lens  I had  with  me 
should  have  been  somewhere  about  ten  times  the  length  of 
focus  it  was,  more  or  less  in  some  cases,  instead  of  about 
eight  inches  only.  From  the  dining-room  window  could 
be  seen  on  the  left  hand  Strines,  about  two  miles  off,  and 
on  the  right  New  Mills,  at  about  the  same  distance — too  far 
off,  in  fact,  to  think  of  firing  at,  especially  as  a light  thin 
smoke  was  hanging  about  in  the  distance.  So,  after  a jolly 
good  breakfast,  I started  oft  to  do  the  village,  as  I thought. 

I intended  to  have  done  a great  deal  that  day,  for  I got 
up  at  half  past  four  that  morning,  walked  not  quite  three 
miles  across  Manchester  to  the  railway  station,  carrying 
my  traps  with  me,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare  before 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  train  started,  at  a 
quarter  to  seven,  for  Disley. 

For  want  of  knowing  the  bearings  of  places  and  objects, 
and  having  to  attend  strictly  to  meal  times,  and  the  hot 
sun,  and  rambling  about  from  one  place  to  another,  the  day 
slipped  over,  and  after  all  I had  exposed  only  three  plates  by 
tea  time.  Some  objects  were  too  far  off,  some  too  near,  some 
too  high  up,  and  some  too  low  down,  and  would  have  been 
distorted  had  I pointed  the  camera  upwards  or  downwards 
— that  is,  I mean  to  say,  not  the  objects,  but  the  representa- 
tions thereof  on  the  ground  glass  would  have  been.  Such  a 
state  of  things  would  never  do.  My  other  lenses  were 
quietly  at  home  when  they  should  have  been  there,  and  for 
want  of  a swing  back  I had  to  deprive  myself,  and  the 
camera  too,  I suppose,  of  the  gratification  of  taking  an  im- 
pression upon  the  plates  patiently  waiting  in  the  changing 
box  to  take  their  turn. 

Well,  in  due  time  we  arrived  safely  at  home  again,  for 
not  one  of  the  eggs  with  which  the  camera  was  packed  full 
were  cracked  or  broken,  which  fact  I shall  put  in  as  evi- 
dence. Next  day  I set  to  work  to  contrive  to  make  the 
camera  a little  more  convenient,  and  not  quite  so  restricted 
to  objects  near  a horizontal  line. 

To  make  the  alteration  in  wood  would  require  four  thick- 
nesses of  at  least  a quarter-of-an-inch  each.  To  make  room 
by  widening  the  near  end  on  each  side  full  half-an-inch 
involved  too  much  alteration  of  the  original,  and  then  the 
back  end  would  have  been  wider  than  the  front ; so  the 
camera  had  either  to  be  without  the  intended  swing,  or  I 
must  try  if  I could  make  it  in  metal.  Four  thicknesses  of 
tin  plate  measured  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  This  I could 
manage  to  squeeze  out  of  the  dark  slide.  I admit  that 
sheet  brass  would  have  been  decidedly  a little  more  aristo- 
cratic, but,  as  I had  only  just  enough  tin,  and  not  enough 
brass  of  that  strength,  I used  the  former.  A complete 
gimbal  I knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply,  so  I set 
out  with  the  intention  of  being  satisfied  with  a power  of 
pointing  the  camera  upwards  only.  This  I have  done,  and 
I can  have  now  a maximum  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  the 
sensitive  plate  being  still  perpendicular,  which,  I am  sure, 
will  be  a great  convenience,  and  prevent  disappointment  to 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Sept.  20,  1871. 


me  in  the  future.  But  1 am  no  better  oft’,  looking  down- 
wards, than  I was  before. 

The  camera  on  the  table  will  enable  you  to  see  imme- 
diately the  whole  of  the  arrangement  of  the  semi-swingback. 
I have  also  made  a drawing,  with  a short  description  of  it, 
for  publication. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work  I found  the  concave  bottom 
of  the  swing  casing  interfered  with  the  binding  screw  of  the 
screw  adjustment.  This  caused  me  to  make  an  alteration 
and  improvement  at  the  same  time.  The  nut  not  being 
easy  to  reach,  the  concave  bottom  covering  over  it  so  much, 
I have  attached  a lever  to  it,  the  small  central  screw  being 
taken  out  altogether. 

By  moving  the  lever  to  the  right  the  sliding  body  of  the 
camera  is  set  at  liberty  to  move  inwards  or  outwards  for 
roughly  focussing.  The  lever,  being  then  moved  to  the  left, 
clamps  the  sliding  body — not  to  the  baseboard,  as  it  used 
to  do,  but  to  the  plain  part  of  the  screw  rod  of  the  fine 
adjustment  motion,  the  exact  focus  being  now  completed  by 
turning  the  milled  nut  at  the  back  end  of  the  baseboard  as 
usual.  The  clamping  is  done  by  a ring  being  interposed 
between  the  rod  and  the  brass  tongue  carrying  the  lever 
nut.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent  a square  camera 
being  fitted  up  with  a similar  semi-swingback. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  found  that  the  inside  of 
the  concave  bottom  must  be  blackened,  or  a bit  of  black 
cloth  laid  there,  to  stop  any  reflection  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  swing  is  drawn  out  considerably  for  use,  and 
when  using  a long-focus  lens. 

Reference  to  the  Drawing. — Fig.  1,  a side  elevation  of  part 


of  the  sliding  body  of  the  camera,  and  one  side  of  the  semi- 
swingback.  Fig.  2,  a plan  of  the  left-hand  side — a,  one 


side  of  the  swing  casing  ; b,  concave  bottom  ; c,  one  side  of 
the  siving  turning  on  the  centre  d.  The  two  sides  of  each 
swing  are  turned  up  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  the  whole 
length,  to  form  a groove  for  holding  the  dark  slide  or  focus- 
sing glass ; c,  a brass  rod,  one  end  soldered  to  the  bottom 
end  of  one  swing  side,  the  other  end  of  the  rod  to  the  oppo- 
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site  swing  side.  There  is  a small  binding  screw  with  a 
lever  nut  for  fastening  the  swing  at  the  angle  required  t° 
the  concave  bottom,  a slot  being  cut  through  not  shown  in 
the  drawing ; /,  lever  nut  for  fastening  sliding  body  of 
camera  ; g,  part  of  plain  screw  rod  ; h,  baseboard  of  camera ; 
t,  sliding  body. 

o 

iTnrmpttimta. 

THE  COLLODIO  BROMIDE  PROCESS— 
WORTLEY  V.  LEA* 

1 am  anxious  now  to  call  attention  to  a point  on  which  Mr. 
C.  Lea  does  not  appear  to  have  laid  sufficient  stress  ; namely, 
that  it  is  the  chloride  produced  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  collodion  that  acts  as  a restrainor  in  the  bromo-chloride 
process,  and  the  results  that  I obtain  by  the  addition  of  a 
chloride  to  the  collodion  are  superior  to  any  that  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea.  Lest  Mr.  C.  Lea  should  claim  this  as  his  process  also,  I 
beg  to  call  attention  to  letters  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  in  the  British  Journal  for  June  28  and 
Aug.  2,  It  67,  respectively  : the  latter  gentleman,  especially  fore- 
shadowing the  use  of  a chloride  iu  an  emulsion  process  in  the 
following  words  : — “ Doubtless,  in  the  combined  plans  of  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Simpson,  chlorides  without  free  nitrate  may  be  held 
in  suspension  in  collodion,  and  used  in  this  manner  with  more 
commercial  advantage  than  can  be  the  case  with  such  strong 
baths.” 

You  are  well  aware  that  Mr.  C.  Lea,  in  originally  making 
his  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  his  collodion, 
entirely  omitted  to  allow  for  the  amount  of  silver  reduced  by 
the  aqua  regia  (see  B.J.,  Feb.  10,  1871),  and  it  was  not  till 
the  editors  of  that  journal  pointed  out  to  him  his  error  that  he 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact.  This  has,  of  course,  somewhat 
weakened  the  faith  that  one  would  otherwise  have  in  Mr.  C. 
Lea’s  calculations. 

It  must  not  be  forgotton  that  in  hot  weather  Mr.  C.  Lea  only 
uses  9 grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  precisely  how  much  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  aqua 
regia,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  o f the  drops  or  minims . 
The  latest  calculations  I can  find  as  to  the  amount  of  silver 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  certain  quantities  of  bromide 
and  aqua  regia  to  the  collodion  is  one  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  the 
B.  J . for  the  11th  August,  1871.  He  states  in  this  that  about 
5^  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  will  convert  about  7 grains 
nitrate  of  silver  ; the  5 grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  added 
by  Mr.  C.  Lea  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  to  convert  6§  grains 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  1 grain  bromide  of  ammonium  will  con- 
vert If  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  while  Mr.  Sutton  states  that 

2 rninums  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  convert  3 grains  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  If  minim  of  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  the 
2 minims  of  aqua  regia  added  by  Mr.  C.  Lea  to  his  collodion 
will  convert  2 grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  we  have  thus  the 
following  calculation  :— 

Converted  by  5 grs.  bromide  of  cadmium  6f  grs.  silver 
it  1 gr.  „ ammonium  if  „ 

a 2 minims  aqua  regia  2 „ 

10f 

being  a conversion  of  10£  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce.  I cannot,  then,  see  how,  on  this  calculation,  Mr.  C.  Lea 
can  have  excess  of  silver,  even  when  using  10  grains  to  the 
ounce  ; and,  of  course,  still  less  when,  as  he  says  ho  does  in 
hot  weather,  he  only  adds  9 grains. 

I have  avoided  taking  up  your  space  with  calculations  made 
by  myself,  and  have  preferred  to  rely  on  those  made  by  others, 
though  I am  convinced,  both  by  calculation  and  in  practice,  that 
the  amount  of  silver  said  to  be  reduced  by  the  aqua  regia  is 
under-stated. 

I feel  that  l am  taking  up  too  much  of  your  space  in  a matter 
which  may,  after  all,  be  considered  personal  between  myself 
and  Mr.  C.  Lea  ; but  I feel  bound  to  make  a stand  against  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  C.  Lea  has  endeavoured  to  claim  ray 
process  as  his,  and  I feel  that  were  such  a claim  to  bo  per- 
mitted, it  would  go  far  to  prevont  any  one  from  attempting 
to  improve,  for  the  benofit  of  photographers  at  large,  any  known 
process  ; and  that  I do  not  think  would  be  in  any  way  just. 


I have  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  article  that  an  excess 
of  silver  was  used  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Phipps,  and 
others,  previous  to  Mr.  C.  Lea’s  publication  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  so,  and  I trust,  therefore,  that  that  gentleman  will  see 
cause  to  modify  his  somewhat  extravagant  claims. 

To  sum  up,  then : my  process,  I must  reiterate,  consists  as 
follows  : — A minimum  of  bromide  of  cadmium  only  (bromide  of 
ammonium  having,  I find  in  practice,  various  disadvantages)  ; 
a small  proportion  of  a chloride,  not  added  in  the  form  of  aqua 
regia,  owing  to  the  rotting  effect  I find  it  to  have  on  a collodion 
film  when  used  for  large  plates ; then  a saturation  of  the  collo- 
dion with  nitrate  of  silver;  washing  in  two  waters;  the  use  of  a 
preservative  containing  gallic  acid,  which  I have  substituted  for 
pyrogallic  acid,  owing  to  its  far  better  keeping  qualities  and 
greater  sensitiveness.  And  with  regard  to  whether  this  pro- 
cess is  identical  with  Mr.  C.  Lea’s,  or  whether  I may  not  fairly 
claim  it  as  mine,  owing  to  the  great  sensitiveness  obtained  by 
the  saturation  of  the  collodion  with  silver,  1 must  leave  for  the 
photographic  public  to  determine.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of  tho 
numerous  correspondents  who  Mr.  C.  Lea  says  have  written  to 
him  on  the  subject,  would  like  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test,  I 
should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  produce  plates  prepared  by  my 
process  to  lest  against  any  prepared  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea’s 
formula,  and  to  guarantee  that  mine  shall  be  at  the  very  least 
twice  as  sensitive  as  the  others.  The  editor  of  either  of  tho 
photographic  journals,  or  any  well-known  dry-plate  photo- 
grapher, to  be  the  umpire. — Yours  truly, 

Stuakt  Wortley. 

SURFACE  FOR  RETOUCHING. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a unit  amongst  photographers  who  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  efficacy  of  that  comparatively  new  power,  “ retouching  ” 
of  negatives,  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  your  remarks, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  G.  Piercy,  Juu.,  concerning  it,  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  the  8th  inst. 

My  experience,  like  that  of  most  who  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, points  to  the  simplest  means  as  generally  the  best ; and 
although  Mr.  Piercy’s  method  bears  that  construction,  I have 
found  a great  saving  of  time,  and  much  less  “ persevering  friction  ” 
required,  by  adopting  the  use  of  a “ medium  ” which  (supplied 
me  by  a German  friend)  absorbs  all  moisturo  from  the  end  of  the 
finger,  at  the  same  time  protecting  it,  and  at  once  starts  the  sur- 
face producing  operation,  which,  once  started,  can  be  available  for 
a dozen  negatives  or  more. 

I have  not  yet  tried  the  fixing  ’-dan,  but  it  appears  promising, 
though  revarnishing  I consider  most  permanent  in  case  of  large 
numbers  of  proofs  being  required. 

Confirmatory  experience,  and  the  pleasure  I felt  in  reading 
that  of  another,  must  be  my  apology  for  trespassing  on  your 
well  filled  space. — I am,  sir,  obediently  yours, 

Charles  Halpen. 


PHOTOGRAFHY  ON  WHEELS. 

Sir,— The  dimensions  given  in  this  week’s  issue  Photo- 
graphic News  of  the  developing  box  I have  got  up  are  not 
quite  correct,  and  may  lead  any  one  who  is  taking  up  tho 
design  astray.  The  true  dimensions  are : 2 ft.  6 in.  long, 
2 ft.  high,  1 ft.  wide.  On  reference  to  fig.  4,  you  will  see  that 
when  the  box  is  open  for  work  you  have  a width  of  2 ft.,  viz., 
1 ft.  width  of  box,  1 ft.  flap  you  develop  on. 

The  simplest  plan  for  keeping  the  box  down  on  the  wheels 
is  with  a rod  which  runs  through  the  eye  in  the  leg,  and 
through  screw  eyes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box ; and  this  plan 
is  the  best  for  keeping  the  box  rigid  when  at  work. 

J.  E.  Madden. 

Dublin,  September  26th,  1871. 


TANNIN  SOLUTION. 

Dear  Sir, — To  filter  a strong  taunin  solution  expeditiously, 
so  as  to  obtain  a liquid  perfectly  clear,  is  a somewhat  trouble- 
some matter.  I have  tried  various  modes  of  saving  time  in 
this  operation,  but  until  this  morning  ineffectually. 

The  following  method  suggested  itself  to  me  to-day,  and  has 
proved  so  successful  that  I vonturo  to  think  some  of  your 
readers  who  practise  the  old  tannin  process — which,  without 
disparaging  others,  1 consider,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  certain 
of  all  dry  processes — may  bo  interested  in  its  description. 
I required  8 ounces  ol  tannin  solution,  15  grains  to  the  ounce. 


* Concluded  from  page  455. 


September  29,  1871.] 
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The  tannin  (120  grains)  I placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  8-ounce 
measure,  and  added  to  it  about  lj  ounces  of  the  water.  I then 
worked  it  well  up  into  a thin  paste.  The  remaining  0 ounces 
of  water  I boiled  in  a glass  flask  over  a spirit  lamp,  nnd  then 
gently  added,  stirring  continuously,  the  tannin  paste.  Tho 
effect  was  surprising,  for  on  pouring  the  solution,  whilst  still 
warm,  into  the  filter,  which  had  been  previously  well  wetted 
with  distilled  water,  tho  solution  passed  through  perfectly 
clear,  and  showed  not  even  the  slightest  trace  of  any  insoluble 
matter  in  suspension. 

I have  always,  hit ti  rto,  dissolved  the  tannin  in  warm  water, 
but  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a perfectly  clear 
solutiou  ; and  I certainly  know  of  no  method  by  which  this  can 
be  secured  half  so  expeditiously  or  effectively  as  the  one  I now 
describe. — I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  L. 

September  23rd,  1871. 


GREEN  TINT  IN  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

Sib, — In  Lieut.  Abney’s  letter  in  News,  7tli  July,  he  holds 
that  the  green  tint  in  collodio-bromide  plates  can  he  produced 
by  prolonged  exposure,  and  the  uso  of  a stronger  solution  of 
restraining  bromide,  and  developing  with  liquor  ammonia. 

I have,  since  last  Saturday,  exposed  eight  of  Col.  Wortley’s 
plates,  and  my  experience  is  directly  contrary  to  Lieut. 
Abney’s.  The  first  plate  I gave  thirty  seconds,  which  developed 
to  a decided  green  tint,  but  the  details  of  foliage  were  insuffi- 
cient. The  next  had  sixty.  This  gave  a beautifully  detailed 
negative,  but  the  colour  was  “pinkish”  or  salmon,  and  tho 
same  with  the  next,  to  which  I gave  ninety.  In  neither  of 
the  other  thr  o did  I get  the  green  tint  (exposed  on  different 
subject).  This  afternoon  I exposed  two  more.  At  three 
o’clock  the  light  was  dull,  at  half-past  wretched.  The  first 
had  two,  the  second  eight  minutes.  The  short  exposure  gave 
the  green,  same  tint  as  Col.  Wortley’s  specimen  negative,  but 
not  so  vigorous;  the  eight  minutes’  exposure  the  brown. 
There  is  not  a wonderful  difference  between  the  two  negatives 
in  deep  shadows  of  foliage,  considering  the  one  had  at  least 
three  times  as  long  as  the  other.  Col.  Wortley  states  (News, 
June  30th),  that  “ plates  containing  excess  of  silver  are  three 
times  as  sensitive,”  &c.,  and  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  in 
your  experience  you  consider  the  colour  a test  for  free  nitrate, 
and,  according  to  Col.  Wortley,  sensitiveness.  This  seems  to 
mo  the  only  point  in  the  process  that  requires  thoroughly 
clearing  up.— I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  G. 

Erith,  20 th  September,  1871. 

[Our  experience  has  not  been  very  extensive  in  this  process, 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  confirms  that  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  to 
the  effect  that  the  green  tint  is  a test  of  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate. — Ed.] 


A COLOURIST’S  GRIEVANCE. 

Sir, — Your  columns  beiug  over  open  to  vontilate  a grievance 
connected  with  photography  and  its  surroundings,  I trust  you 
will  not  consider  me  too  obtrusive  if  I draw  your  attention  to 
ono  which  presses  very  heavily  upon  photo-colourists.  Unhap- 
pily, I am  oue,  and,  as  such,  I am  about  to  ask  you  to  raise 
your  powerful  voice  and  peu  against  the  unjust  and  unreason- 
able length  of  credit  which  not  a few  of  our  “ patrons  ” venture 
to  take,  unasked  for  by  them,  and  altogether  without  our 
permission. 

“Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear”  that  I have  outstanding 
accounts  varying  in  every  gradation  of  time  from  three  months 
to  three  years  ? Such,  however,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  is  the 
fact.  I need  not  to  tell  you  that  artists  are  actually,  as  well 
as  proverbially,  poor,  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  give  credit 
at  all  — most  certainly,  not  long  credit.  Moreover,  photo- 
graphers have  no  reasonable  plea  for  requiring,  nor  excuse  for 
taking,  credit  of  the  art  colourist,  for,  as  a rule,  they  give  none  ; 
and  even  in  the  few  cases  where  they  do  allow  a little  credit, 
they  have  no  right  to  throw  the  burden  of  it  upon  our  shoul- 
ders. What  would  these  worthies  say  of  us  if  we  kept  them 
as  long  without  their  pictures  as  they  keep  us  without  our 
money  ? Would  they  not  grumble  bitterly,  and  consider  us 
most  unreasonable?  But  wherein,  pray,  lies  the  difference? 

I have  also  to  remark  upon  the  uncourteous  behaviour  of 
some  of  these  long  credit  gentlemen  : those  who  allow  repeated 
applications  by  letter  for  a settlement,  but  take  no  notice 
whatever,  vouchsafing  no  reply  of  auy  kind.  Meanwhile,  their 


“ favours  ” are  bestowed  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  but  justice 
to  the  profession  that  I should  admit  that  there  are  photo- 
graphers possessed  of  better  conscience  and  conduct  than  those 
above  referred  to,  who  do  unto  the  artists  they  employ  as  they 
themselves  would  be  done  by,  and  who  pay  their  accounts  in 
reasonable  time.  Their  work  ever  has  our  earliest  and  best 
attention. 

Should  these  remarks  happen  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  any 
of  my  brother  artists,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well,  for  all  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  for  them  also  to  state  their  experience  ; 
for  it  might  turn  out  after  all  that  I am  one  of  “ Miss  For- 
tune’s ” special  favourites. — Yours  faithfully,  Palette. 

September,  1871. 

[The  grievance  is  undoubtedly  a serious  one,  but  we  fear  the 
only  remedy  rests  in  the  hands  of  colourists  themselves,  who 
should  decline  to  keep  open  accounts  on  such  terms. — Ed.] 


y rocccimigs  of  ftorwties. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey,  M.A.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed,  and  Messrs.  Jno.  Chad- 
wick and  N.  Wright  elected  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Noton  then  read  a short  paper  descriptive  of  “ A Semi- 
Swing  Back  applied  to  a Stereoscopic  or  Rectangular  Camera  ” 
(see  p.  465),  and  exhibited  a camera  to  which  he  had 
adapted  such  a back. 

Mr.  Chadwick  spoke  in  favour  of  swing  backs,  and  said  he 
had  succeeded  in  securing  a view  of  Haddon  Hall,  which  he 
had  failed  to  obtain  with  an  ordinary  camera. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  letter  from  the  chairman 
in  the  British  Journal,  said  he  had  written  to  Canon  Beechey 
asking  him  to  bring  a few  specimen  plates,  and  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  su'  ject  to  the  meeting,  and  he  believed  Canon 
Beechey  had  come  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  secretary,  but  having  received  a very 
courteous  letter  from  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced the  kind  intention  of  sending  him  a pound  of  his  own 
collodion  and  sensitizer,  he  felt  bound  to  withhold  any  judg- 
ment he  might  have  been  inclined  to  pass  upon  the  Lea- 
Wortley  plates  till  he  had  tried  them  with  the  improver’s  own 
collodion.  He  spoke,  however,  in  strong  terms  ot  approval  of 
this  bromide  process,  whether  it  was  as  rapid  as  dry  plates,  or 
only  more  rapid  than  the  Liverpool  plates.  He  produced 
several  negatives  on  Liverpool  and  on  Wortley  plates,  and  also 
on  his  own  collodio-bromide  dipped  plates  with  beer  preserva- 
tive. The  varied  colour  of  the  Liverpool  plates  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  dark  green  of  the  Wortley  plates,  and  with 
the  quiet  brown  of  the  dipped  ones.  He  ought  to  state  that 
the  Liverpool  plates  were  specially  made  for  him  by  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  and  all  gave  good  printing  negatives,  though  in 
the  endeavour  to  work  up  the  red  into  a black  he  had,  in 
several  instances,  over-developed  them,  but  they  were  vory 
clear  and  free  from  fog.  The  beautiful,  clear,  clean  appear- 
ance of  the  Wortley  plates — indeed,  all  he  had  made  on  the 
Carey  Lea  principle — must  be  apparent  to  everyone.  He  attri- 
buted this  to  tho  aqua  regia  in  all  the  collodion  he  had  used. 
He  had  yet  to  try  how  far  the  excess  of  silver  recommended 
by  C d.  Stuart  Wortley  conduced  to  the  great  sensitiveness 
which  several  persons  who  had  tried  them  asserted,  and  how 
far  the  gum  preservative,  or  the  pyro  in  it,  conduced  to  that 
sensitiveness ; but  the  meeting  would  see  that  every  gum 
plate  had  blistered,  although  alcohol  had  been  used  thoroughout 
the  development ; indeed,  tho  plates  seemed  to  blister  as  they 
were  rubbpd,  even  with  half  alcohol  and  half  water.  That  the 
plates  would  prove  a most  valuable  discovery,  to  whomsoever 
due,  he  could  not  doubt,  and  when  he  had  further  experimented 
with  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  own  materials,  he  would  be  happy 
to  read  a paper  thereon. 

Some  of  the  old  hands  at  collodio-albumen  thought  the 
negatives  inferior  to  thoso  by  the  old  process,  but  looked 
forwaid  with  interest  to  the  president’s  future  experiments. 

The  meeting  closed  with  tho  usual  complimentary  votes. 

C.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Dalk  in  t&£  Stuirio. 

Britisu  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin. — Mr.  Alex. 
Rivington,  honorary  secretary  to  this  hospital,  desires  to 
acknowledge,  through  our  pages,  the  sum  of  £1,000,  sent  from 
V.  S.  T.  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 

Retouched  Negatives. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
G.  Tuohy  and  Co.  a series  of  portraits  which  are  exceedingly 
satisfactory  examples  of  the  result  of  retouching  the  negative. 
Wrinkles,  rugosities,  freckles,  &c.,  are  softened,  giving  a fine 
but  stony  texture ; unhappy  expressions  are  made  most 
pleasing,  and  this,  apparently,  without  diminishing  the 
likeness — probably  in  many  cases,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
sitters  and  their  friends,  improving  it.  One  specimen,  a child 
looking,  in  the  untouched  copy,  painfully  frightened,  in  the 
retouched  example  wears  a bright  natural  expression,  such 
as  the  mother  would  love  to  look  upon  ; another,  a young  lady 
frowning,  is  made  to  wear  a natural  smile.  In  all  cases  the 
relief  and  modelling  are  improved,  and  the  features  finely 
rounded,  hard  and  deep  shadows  softened  and  made  trans- 
parent, giving  pictorial  value  as  well  as  interest  as  portraits. 
Messrs.  Tuohy  offer  to  photographers  aid  in  this  direction  on 
terms  which  must  meet  with  ready  appreciation. 

Only  an  Artist.— At  Bow  Street,  Phillip  Holland,  a lad'  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  was  charged  by  Lawrance,  one  of  the 
London  School  Board  Officers,  with  being  found  destitute  in 
the  streets.  The  boy  was  brought  up  on  a similar  charge  some 
time  ago,  and  was  given  up  by  the  magistrate  to  his  father, 
but  had  again  run  away  from  home.  The  father,  however, 
insisted  that  he  should  not  be  sent  to  a school,  as  ho  was  of 
such  use  at  home,  especially  for  “ nursing  the  baby.”  The 
man  also  complained  of  the  boots  which  the  workhouse  autho- 
rities had  given  this  and  another  boy  during  their  stay  in  the 
workhouse.  Mr.  Vaughan  said  that  the  workhouse  could  not 
be  expected  to  find  clothes  for  all  his  children.  The  father 
said  he  would  find  them  himself  if  he  could  afford  it,  but  he 
was  “only  an  artist” — that  was  to  say,  he  solicited  customers 
outside  a photographer’s  shop  at  Is.  6d.  a day.  Mr.  Vaughan 
said  that  as  he  was  so  poor  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  allowed  the  boy  to  go  to  a school,  but  he  would  deliver 
him  up  this  time.  If,  however,  the  boy  was  charged  again,  he 
would  certainly  be  sent  to  school.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Why  Circles  Please  the  Eye. — Prof.  Muller,  in  a course 
of  lectures  in  Berlin,  offered  a simple  and  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  the  universal  admiration  bestowed  on  these  curves.  The 
eye  is  moved  in  its  socket  by  six  muscles,  of  which  four  are 
respectively  employed  to  raise,  depress,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
to  the  left.  The  other  two  have  an  action  contrary  to  one  an- 
ther, and  roll  the  eye  on  its  axis,  or  from  the  outside  downward, 
and  inside  upward.  When  an  object  is  presented  for  inspection, 
the  first  act  is  that  of  circumvision,  or  going  round,  the  bound- 
ary lines,  so  as  to  bring  consecutively  every  individual  portion 
of  the  circumference  upon  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  por- 
tion of  the  retina.  Now,  if  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines 
be  presented  for  inspection,  it  is  obvious  that  but  two  of  these 
muscles  can  be  called  into  action  ; and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  in  curves  of  a circle  or  eclipse  all  must  alternately  be 
brought  into  action.  The  effect  then  is,  that  if  two  only  be 
employed,  as  in  rectilinear  figures,  those  two  have  an  undue 
share  of  labour;  and  by  repeating  the  experiment  frequently, 
as  we  do  in  childhood,  the  notion  of  tedium  is  instilled,  and  we 
form  gradually  a distaste  for  straight  lines,  and  are  led  to  pre- 
fer those  curves  which  supply  a more  general  and  equitable 
share  of  work  to  the  muscles. 


dormpuboits. 

Magic. — We  prefer  the  acetate  bath  where  warm  tones  are  required. 
Take  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold,  one  drachm  of  acetate  of  soda, 
and  ten  ounces  of  water ; mix  one  or  two  days  before  use.  This 
will  give  rich  fine  tones  if  good  negatives  are  employed.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  fine  tones  by  any 
kind  of  toning  bath  unless  the  negative  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
permit  tolerably  deep  printing.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  good  paper  and  sensitive  bath  in  good  condition  are  essential 
to  good  tones.  Letters  reaching  us  on  Thursday  urc  not  in  time 
for  answer  the  same  week. 


[September  29,  1871. 


M.  F.  D. — Very  highly  albuincni/.ed  paper  is  apt  to  crack  like  the 
example  enclosed  if  it  is  suffered  to  get  perfectly  dry  before  mount- 
ing. The  best  preventive  consists  in  mounting  the  prints  before 
they  are  what  is  termed  “ bone  dry.” 

D.  T. — Your  cards  have  some  good  mechanical  qualities  : they  are 
clean  and  sharp  ; but  the  lighting  is  utterly  wrong,  and  hence  the 
flat  effect  of  which  you  complain.  Your  principal  light  is  directly 
in  front  of  the  sitter,  hence  thoro  is  no  relief  in  the  features ; and 
there  is  too  much  top  light,  which  causes  the  black  shadows  under 
the  eyes,  chin,  &c.  Arrange  your  light  so  that  a high  side  light 
from  one  side  prevails,  lighting  the  shadows  on  the  retiring  side 
by  means  of  a reflecting  screen  ; this  will  give  you  reliof  without 
hirshness.  The  black  corners  are  due  either  to  the  use  of  a lens 
of  too  short  focus,  not  covering  well,  or  to  placing  the  background 
a little  too  far  back,  so  that  the  corners  are  not  properly  illumin- 
ated— most  probably  the  latter.  The  tones  are  not  bad,  but  a 
little  too  black. 

G.  L.  R. — You  will  probably  bo  able  to  buy  collodion  for  use  in  the 
collodio-bromide  process  better  than  you  can  make  it ; but  if  you 
wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  making  it  yourself,  take  two  pints 
of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid  at  1‘340, 
mix  in  a jar,  and  place  in  a pan  of  water  at  a temperature  of  180° 
to  200°  Fah.  This  will  raise  the  acids  to  a temperature  of  about 
160°.  At  this  temperature  immerse  the  cotton,  which  must  be 
pure  and  dry,  in  loose  tufts,  taking  care  not  to  immerse  more  than 
can  be  perfectly  covered  by  the  acids.  All  the  cotton  to  remain 
immersed  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  wash  very  thoroughly  and 
dry.  Dissolve  this  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce  in 
equal  portions  of  ether  and  alcohol,  the  former  anhydrous,  and  the 
latter  at  about  820  sp.  gr.  Methylated  solvents  may  be  used. 
Use  the  sensitizing  salts  in  the  proportions  recommended  by  Col. 
Wortley,  and  develop  according  to  his  instructions. 

Student. — There  arc  various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  equiva- 
lent focus  of  a lens.  Tho  simplest  is  probably  that  which  we 
proposed  some  years  ago  as  follows : — Take  any  simple  diagram 
and  focus  it,  obtaining  a sharp  image  on  the  ground  glass  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  size  as  the  original.  Then  unscrew  the  lens  and 
measure  carefullv  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and  the 
original ; one-fourth  of  this  distance  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the 
lens.  The  tables  of  enlargement  given  in  our  Year-Books  of 
course  all  refer  to  the  equivalent  focus. 

C.  M.— The  defect  in  your  prints  appears  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  a 
toning  bath  too  soon  after  it  was  mixed,  giving  the  irregular 
bleaching  effect  known  as  mealiness-  This  defect  may  arise  from 
other  causes,  such  as  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrate  bath,  &c.  ; but  it 
most  frequently  results  from  th°  use  of  a newly  mixed  toning 
bath.  What  toning  bath  have  you  been  using? 

C.  W.  A. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  seeing  you. 

D.  De  Clercy. — We  will  hand  the  matter  to  our  publisher,  and  a»k 
his  attention. 

Lucellum. — The  subscription  and  postage  of  the  News  to  America 
is  17s.  4d.  per  annum. 

J.  C. — Tho  use  of  pvrogallic  acid  for  development  in  producing 
transparent  positives  will,  as  a rule,  render  necessary  somewhat 
longer  exposure  than  is  required  with  iron  development.  Experi- 
ence is,  however,  the  best  guide  as  to  exposure.  After  a little 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  adapt  your  operations  so  as  to  secure 
pretty  good  results  from  all  kinds  of  negatives  ; but,  as  a rule,  a 
•somewhat  thin,  but  clean  and  bright,  negative  answers  best.  Tho 
more  perfect  the  detail,  gradation,  and  definition,  the  better  for 
tho  result.  For  vignetting  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a piece  of 
cardboard  writh  an  oval  aperture  midway  between  the  lens  and 
sensitive  plate.  The  size  of  the  card  and  aperture  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  circumstances,  but  a card  about  16  inches  by  12,  with 
an  aperture  8 by  6,  will  answer  ; by  moving  it  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  lens  the  size  of  the  vignette  may  be  varied.  If  the  card 
can  be  kept  slightly  in  motion  the  gradation  of  the  vignette  will 
bo  softer  and  better.  The  tissue  paper  is  scarcely  desirable.  Wo 
shall  be  glad  to  give  you  further  hints  if  necessary. 

Several  Communications  stand  over  until  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  FROM 
PRINTS. 

About  five  years  ago  considerable  interest  was  excited 
amongst  photographers  by  the  discussion  of  methods  of 
eliminating  the  final  traces  of  hyposulphite  from  prints 
with  more  certainty  and  efficiency  than  it  was  done  by 
successive  changes  of  water.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  proposed 
to  effect  this  by  adding  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  the  final 
washing  water,  for  the  purpose  of  oxydizing  the  last  traces 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and 
converting  them  into  innocuous  sulphates.  M.  F.  Hart 
had  previously  proposed  to  effect  a similar  result  by  means 
of  chlorine  water  ; and  he  subsequently  improved  on  this 
suggestion  by  proposing  and  introducing  a dilute  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Although  theoretically  correct, 
and  in  a greater  or  less  degree  practically  efficient,  none 
of  these  methods  came-  into  general  use.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  was  expensive,  and  it  tended  in  some  degree 
to  bleach  the  prints.  The  hypochloride  of  soda  solution 
was  cheaper,  but  the  care  required  in  its  use,  and  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  against  leaving  in  the  print  a trace  of 
chloride  of  silver  formed  by  the  liberated  chlorine,  seemed 
to  militate  against  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan. 
These  things  need  not  have  militated  against  its  use,  and 
probably  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  but  the  fact  remains. 
We  now  find  another  method  of  effecting  the  same  result 
proposed  in  America.  We  recently  published  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  of  New  York,  to  employ  a weak 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  final  washing  water.  A 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  takes  place,  issuing  in  the  formation  of  sul- 
phate and  acetate  of  soda,  and  a little  more  washing 
completes  the  operation. 

Doubtless  every  plan  which  promises  increased  perma- 
nency to  silver  prints  is  well  worthy  of  careful  attention  : 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reiterate  here  what  we  have 
so  often  before  expressed,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  mischief  is  less  due  to  imperfect  washing  than  to  im 
perfect  conditions  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  causes  of  fading 
are  most  commonly  set  up  in  the  fixing  bath  by  some  of 
the  various  methods  which  issue  in  a liberation  of  sulphur : 
the  use  of  the  fixing  bath  a second  time ; the  use  of  it  too 
weak  ; the  immersion  of  the  prints  whilst  containing  any 
trace  of  acid  ; or  a variety  of  causes,  will  set  up  the  decom- 

?osition  in  the  hyposulphite  by  which  the  elements  of 
ading  and  change  are  generated  within  the  print.  Perfect 
fixing  conditions,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  form  the 
chief  basis  of  stability.  Careful  washing,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  rapid  washing,  are  of  course  necessary  elements 
in  securing  permanency,  and,  in  our  own  estimation,  rapid 
changes  of  water,  and  occasional  thorough  draiuing  or 
pressure  between  changes  of  water,  best  secure  complete 


washing;  bat  we  place  Mr.  Newton’s  plan  before  our 
readers  as  one  worthy  of  trial  and  examination.  Some 
remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  in  the  Bul- 
letin may  be  read  with  interest.  He  says  : — 

“ Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  of  this  city,  has  advised  us  of  his 
success  in  using  acetate  of  lead  for  decomposing  the  last 
traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  prints.  As  this  is  a 
chemical  process  which  works  rapidly,  its  introduction  will 
be  a great  public  benefit,  because  the  old  mode  of  washing 
involves  not  only  great  loss  of  time,  but  a great  expendi- 
ture of  water.  In  some  localities  the  question  of  water  is 
very  important,  and  we  hasten  to  lay  the  matter  before 
our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ' A solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  is  made  of  the  strength  of  one  grain  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  This  solution  should  be  made  of  the  pure 
crystalline  acetate,  and  not  of  the  opaque  crusted  article 
usually  sold.  This  is  the  strength  for  use;  it  may  be 
made  stronger  for  stock.  After  the  prints  have  been  well 
washed  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  they  are  to  be 
laced  in  the  lead  solution.  Here  the  little  remaining 
ypo  is  immediately  decomposed,  forming  sulphate  of  lead 
and  acetate  of  soda.  After  remaining  a few  minutes  the 
prints  are  removed,  and  fiually  washed  in  three  more 
changes  of  water.  This  can  very  easily  be  tried  and  tested 
by  the  starch  and  iodine  tests,  or  by  laying  away  for  com- 
parison prints  made  by  this  and  the  old  process.’’ 


REDUCTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER  BY  MEANS 
OF  CHARCOAL. 

A vert  simple  method  of  reducing  nitrate  of  silver,  analo- 
gous to  that  some  years  ago  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hadow,  is  given  in  the  Arefdv  der  Pharmacie,  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Chandler.  If  crystallised  or  fused  nitrate  of  silver  be 
placed  upon  glowing  charcoal,  combustion  forthwith  takes 
place,  the  silver  remaining  behind  in  a metallic  form,  while 
nitrous  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  are  freely  given  off.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  is  fused  by  the  heat  developed  by  the  re- 
action, and  is  imbibed  through  the  pores  01  the  charcoal ; 
as  every  atom  of  consumed  carbon  is  replaced  by  an  atom 
of  metallic  silver,  the  original  form  and  structure  of  the 
charcoal  are  preserved  iutact  in  pure  silver. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  produce 
silver  structures  of  any  desired  size,  possessing  in  every  way 
the  original  form  of  the  wool’.  A crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  in  the  first  place  pat  upon  a piece  of  charcoal,  and  a 
blow  pipe  flame  is  then  applied  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to 
start  the  reaction  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  soon  as  com- 
bustion commences  crystal  after  crystal  may  be  added  as 
these  one  after  another  become  cousumed.  The  silver  salt  is 
^ liquefied,  and  penetrates  into  the  charcoal,  where  it  becomes 
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reduced.  Pieces  of  silver  may  in  this  way  be  prepared  of 
one  or  two  ounces  in  weight,  which  exhibit  all  the  markings 
and  rings  of  the  original  wood  to  a most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful degree. 


COLLODIO-CIILORIDE  OF  SILVER  FORMULAE. 

It  were  an  endless  and  profitless  task  to  continue  any 
discussion  on  matters  of  photographic  history  with  a 
writer  who  manufactures  his  facts  to  suit  his  purpose. 
But  as  Mr.  Sutton,  in  returning  to  the  question  of  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver,  again  mis-states  facts,  which  may  in- 
juriously affect  the  practice  of  readers  whose  slight 
acquaintance  with  his  writings  may  not  have  familiarized 
them  with  the  untrustworthiness  of  his  statements,  we 
very  briefly  point  out  his  last  errors.  He  first  quotes  a 
formula,  which  he  finds  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy for  1870,  upon  which  he  states  our  claims  as  a 
discoverer  in  1864  are  based ; he  then  calls  that  formula 
ours,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  that  in  his  estimation  it 
is  “troublesome,  bungling,  and  unscientific.”  If  the 
formula  were  ours  it  would  not  concern  us  much  in  what 
estimation  he  held  it ; but  we  have  to  state  categorically 
that  the  formula  is  not  ours,  that  it  was  never  published 
as  ours,  and  that  our  claims  are  not  based  upon  it  in  any 
way  whatever.  Our  claims  are  based  upon  the  formulae  j 
we  repeatedly  published  under  our  own  name  upwards  of 
half-a-dozen  years  ago,  and  which  at  that  time  Mr.  Sutton 
quoted,  showing  that  his  present  mis-statement  is  rather 
the  result  of  intention  than  ignorance.  In  the  formulae  we 
gave  on  the  first  publication  of  the  discovery,  we  stated 
exact  details  based  on  theory  and  proved  in  practice,  in  a 
manner  which,  oddly  enough,  coincides  very  closely  with 
what  Mr.  Sutton  so  many  years  after  remarks  should  have 
been  done  in  stating  formulae.  We  gave  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  nitrate  of  silver  present  per  ounce  in  the  alcohol 
of  a certain  specific  gravity  of  which  the  collodion  was 
to  be  made,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  a chloride,  the  definite  proportion  of  the 
chloride  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver  being  clearly 
stated.  No  water  whatever  was  used,  the  nitrate  of  silver 
being  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  the  proportion  soluble,  and 
the  best  mode  of  securing  its  solution,  all  being  stated 
with  precision.  The  principle  upon  which  the  proportions 
were  based  was  that  which  we  had  found  to  work  well 
in  ordinary  printing,  namely,  the  use  of  five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  each  grain  of  a chloride  which  required 
three  grains  of  nitrate  to  decompose  it,  leaving  two  grains 
of  nitrate  in  excess.  This  plan,  within  certain  limitations, 
we  have  always  found  to  work  well,  either  in  ordinary  print- 
ing or  in  the  collodio-chloride  jirocess,  and  we  still  adopt 
and  recommend  it. 

The  formula  which  Mr.  Sutton  quotes  was  contributed 
by  a correspondent,  to  whom  it  was  accredited  in  the 
News  and  in  the  Year-Book  for  1866.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  very  fine  specimens  produced  by  its  use.  It 
was  recommended  on  the  score  of  its  easy  preparation  in 
a small  way,  which  rendered  it  desirable  to  many  experi- 
mentalists. We  tested  it,  and  found  it  successful,  and 
therefore  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  the  more  perfect  but  somewhat 
more  elaborate  method  of  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in 
alcohol ; but,  in  publishing  it,  we  always  directed  readers 
to  the  completer  details  in  former  volumes,  to  which, 
however,  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a writer 
determined  on  perverting  the  truth  to  refer.  Correcting 
the  mis-statements  of  such  a writer  is  like  undertaking 
the  task  of  Sisyphus.  In  future  we  shall  leave  them  to 
the  oblivion  into  which,  when  unnoticed,  others  of  the 
same  character,  from  the  same  source,  have  generally 
fallen. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CHEMICAL  FOCUS  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC LENSES. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoven  with 
an  interesting  note  on  the  chemical  focus  of  lenses,  which 
he  has  recently  contributed  to  Photographische  Corre- 

spondenz. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  an  astrono- 
mical lens  possessing  a diameter  of  four  inches  and  a visual 
focus  of  sixty  inches,  in  reference  to  its  chemical  focus,  I 
have  come  to  the  somewhat  unexpected  conclusion  that 
photographic  lenses  are  not  exempt  from  chemical  focus,  if 
examined  with  but  sufficient  care. 

In  the  examination  of  the  lens  in  question,  1 employed 
a sighting  object  at  a distance  of  500  metres  in  a clear  and 
tranquil  atmosphere.  I found  a light  chemical  focus  of 
one  and  a-half  millimetre.  In  the  plane  corresponding  to 
this  focus  I placed  an  arrangement  of  two  threads  crossing 
one  another,  and  essayed  to  enlarge  the  image  of  the  distant 
sighting  object  and  of  the  cross  by  means  of  an  aplanatic 
lens  eleven  lines  in  diameter  ; but  I could  not  obtain  a 
clear  image  either  of  the  sighting  object  or  of  the  cross.  I 
then  occupied  myself  with  the  study  of  the  aplanatic  lens, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  method  I am  about  to  describe  I was 
successful  in  discovering  its  chemical  focus. 

An  aplanatic  lens  employed  in  the  ordinary  manner — 
namely,  for  the  reproduction  of  objects  upon  a wet  collo- 
dion film — does  not  possess  any  chemical  focus.  I can  even 
move  the  ground  glass  to  a distance  equivalent  to  a thou- 
sandth part  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  without  finding 
upon  the  collodion  film  any  sensible  difference  in  the  image. 
Nevertheless,  if  I substitute  for  the  wet  collodion  dry 
tannin  plates,  on  which  the  image  is  produced  in  a finer 
detail,  I find  that  the  operation  of  focussing  is  of  a much 
more  rigorous  description,  and  that  the  same  becomes  even 
more  delicate  if,  instead  of  tannin  plates,  I use  silvered  and 
iodized  glass,  or,  in  other  words,  Daguerreotype  plates.  In 
the  last  case,  if  the  object  that  I reproduce  is  very  fine — as, 
for  instance,  threads  crossed  upon  a frame — I already  find  a 
chemical  focus,  and  especially  the  lenses  employed  to  en- 
large. 

Today  I shall  confine  myself  simply  to  the  statement  of 
this  fact,  which  will  surprise  many,  and  especially  opticians, 
to  know.  For  if,  as  a rule,  the  lenses  now  constructed  do 
not  apparently  possess  a chemical  focus,  it  is  only  because 
the  wet  collodion  plates  that  we  use  are  not  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  show  the  result.  This  is  apparent  under  a micro- 
scope. By  enlarging  twenty  or  thirty  times,  an  image 
obtained  upon  wet  collodion  appears  to  be  constituted 
of  grains  of  sand.  Tannin,  albumen,  and  similar  plates 
furnish  images  which  will  allow  of  enlargement  three  times 
as  powerful,  and  plates  silvered  aud  treated  as  Daguerreo- 
types may  be  enlarged  to  as  much  as  two  hundred  diameters. 
It  is  by  employing  plates  of  this  nature  that  the  existence 
of  a chemical  focus  is  proved  in  lenses  which  otherwise 
appear  exempt  from  this  phenomenon. 

I shall  be  in  a position  to  explain  these  facts  and  their 
origin  more  clearly  as  soon  as  my  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion have  terminated. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BLAIR. 

Our  proposal  to  recognize  the  services  of  the  late  William 
Blair  by  a fitting  testimonial,  which  should  assist  his 
bereaved  family,  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been 
received  with  favour  by  many  photographers.  It  was 
our  desire,  in  the  first  iustance,  to  have  secured  the  con- 
stitution of  a committee,  in  whose  hands  the  funds  should 
have  been  placed,  and  under  whose  guidance  they  should 
have  been  administered ; and  we  had  hoped  that,  a suit- 
able treasurer  being  appointed,  all  contributions  would 
have  been  received  by  him,  and  all  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time  in  both  the  journals.  Since  our  propo- 
sition was  published  a similar  proposal  has  been  made 
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in  a contemporary  journal,  and  a subscription  list 
opened  by  the  editor.  We  still  think  that  the  matter 
would  be  more  satisfactorily  worked  by  au  independent 
committee  of  (say)  three  persons,  and  the  contributions' 
acknowledged  weekly ; but  in  order  that  a good  work 
may  not  “ hang  fire,”  we  will  undertake  with  pleasure  the 
present  duty  of  receiving  and  acknowledging  subscriptions. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  express  practically 
their  recognition  of  the  long  continued,  disinterested,  and 
efficient  services  of  Mr.  Blair  to  the  art  will  please  for- 
ward contributions  to  our  office — cheques  and  post  office 
orders  payable  to  G.  Wharton  Simpson — all  of  which  will 
be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  News.  Should  any  more 
comprehensive  arrangement  be  made,  our  readers  shall  be 
duly  informed  of  the  matter.  The  following  subscriptions 


have  been  already  promised : — 

Sarony  and  Co.,  Scarborough  JEL  1 0 

John  Spiller,  F.C.S 110 

G.  Wharton  Simpson 5 5 0 

J.  H.  Dallmeyer  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 5 0 

Autotype  Company 5 5 0 


A VERY  SENSITIVE  TEST  FOR  HYPOSULPHITE 
SALTS. 

A test  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  other  salts  of  a like 
nature,  which  has  before  been  mentioned,  is  described  in 
the  Jahres-bericht  der  physikals  Verein  zu  Frankfurt.  It 
consists  in  the  employment  of  permanganate  of  potash.  If 
one  decigramme  of  pure  permanganate  of  potash,  together 
with  a gramme  of  chemically  pure  caustic  soda  (the  latter 
prepared  from  sodium),  is  dissolved  in  half  a litre  of  dis- 
tilled water,  a fluid  is  obtained  possessing  a very  marked 
and  beautiful  red  tint.  This  forms  the  testing  liquid,  and 
can  be  employed  at  any  time  to  detect  the  presence  of  any 
hyposulphite  salt.  A very  minute  quantity  of  the  latter 
contained  in  any  solution  is  at  once  discoverable,  if  the 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  added  to  the  tinted  testing  solu- 
tion. The  latter,  on  the  addition  of  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  a hyposulphite,  loses  on  the  instant  its  reddish  tint, 
and  assumes  instead  a greenish  hue,  the  permanganate  of 
potash  having  undergone  de-oxidation. 

This  change  of  colour,  which  may  be  equally  called  forth 
with  a thousand  other  oxidizable  bodies,  is,  nevertheless, 
but  rarely  of  use,  as  the  phenomenon  can  only  in  very  few 
cases  be  practically  applied,  in  order  to  prove  the  existence 
of  traces  of  hyposulphite,  as  well  in  sulphates  as  in  hypo- 
sulphite and  neutral  salts.  To  the  photographer  the 
test  for  hyposulphite  is  frequently  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially in  the  examination  of  cards  and  mounting  boards, 
which,  if  perfectly  white,  not  unfrequently  contain  the 
injurious  salt,  if  not  to  a considerable,  at  any  rate  to  a very 
injurious,  degree. 

Another  test,  better  known  to  photographers,  is  that  of 
iodide  of  starch,  which  loses  its  slightly  blue  tint  in  the 
presence  of  hyposulphite.  Whether  the  permanganate  of 
potash  test  is  more  delicate  than  the  iodide  of  starch  is  not 
stated ; but  they  are  evidently  both  of  them  very  suitable 
for  employment  in  the  studio. 


FRENCH  CORRESFONDENCE. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News  I noticed 
a paragraph,  under  the  title  of  ,l  Foreign  Miscellanea,” 
announcing  the  death  of  Commandant  de  Milly,  director 
of  the  photographic  establishment  at  the  Depot  de  la 
Guerre.  In  one  of  my  previous  letters,  written  shortly 
after  our  disasters,  I mentioned  this  sad  event,  which, 
like  the  writer  of  the  “Miscellanea,”  I attributed  to  the 
civil  war.  The  first  news  of  the  catastrophe  came  to 
me  from  Versailles,  being  contained  in  a journal  that 
published  a list  of  the  daily  casualties.  I at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  War  Department,  and  was  there  informed 


that  Monsieur  de  Milly  had  just  been  killed  in  the 
trenches  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  officer 
of  the  staff. 

You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  and  joy,  then,  when, 
towards  the  month  of  August,  I saw  pass  before  me  in 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  a carriage  in  which  was  seated,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  my  friend  the  Commandant, 
who  was  just  then  quitting  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries. 
The  news  announced  in  the  journals,  and  confirmed  after- 
wards officially,  was,  therefore,  but  one  of  those  errors 
which  are,  unfortunately,  not  very  rare  in  moments  of 
confusion  like  those  we  have  just  passed  through.  I 
decided  at  once  upon  calling  upon  the  amiable  Com- 
mandant to  press  his  hand  once  more,  and  to  chat  over 
his  recent  arduous  work.  This  resolution  I had  not, 
however,  had  time  to  put  into  practice,  when  last  week, 
while  at  the  shop  of  a makec  of  photographic  apparatus, 
who  works  for  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  the  latter  said  to 
me,  “ I suppose  you  have  heard  that  poor  M.  de  Milly  is 
dead.”  “Dead!”  I replied,  “not  at  all;  it  was  a false 
report,  and  I have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him.”  And  I told  him  how  I had  seen  him  in  his  carriage. 
“Yes,”  said  my  informant,  ‘‘the  Commandant,  it  is  true, 
escaped  the  perils  of  the  Prussian  war,  as  likewise  that 
of  the  Commune,  but  a few  days  ago  he  was,  unfortun- 
ately, the  victim  of  a fatal  accident.”  And  then,  to  my 
grief  and  amazement,  I was  told  that  the  Commandant 
was  returning  on  horseback  to  his  quarters  at  Saint 
Maude,  when  a regiment  marched  up  the  street  with  their 
drums  beating.  The  horse  took  fright,  and  M.  de  Milly 
wanted  to  dismount,  but  his  spur  caught  in  the  trappings, 
and  he  fell  so  badly  that  he  received  at  once  his  death- 
blow. My  informant,  moreover,  wound  up  his  sad  story 
by  stating  that  he  himself  had  been  present  at  the 
funeral. 

I must  admit  that  this  last  bit  of  news  was  even  more 
sad  to  me  than  that  which  had  been  falsely  circulated  in 
the  first  instance,  for  there  is  something  so  mournful  and 
irritating  in  such  a denouement  to  a life  of  so  much  suc- 
cessful toil,  and  which  has  passed  safely  through  a series 
of  real  dangers.  M.  de  Milly  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  create  a service  of  photography  attached  to  a public 
department  in  France,  and  proved,  by  the  important  results 
arrived  at,  the  true  value  of  such  a step.  He  had  on  the 
one  hand  to  overcome  difficulties  connected  with  the 
routine  of  the  office  and  matters  of  discipline,  as  also 
obstacles  of  a real  nature  that  obstructed  his  way  in  the 
precise  elaboration  of  photographic  applications.  Not 
only  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  discover  and  perfect 
methods  for  obtaining  reproductions  and  reductions,  with 
mathematical  exactness,  of  maps,  plans,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  War  Department,  but  it  was  also  incumbent  on 
him  to  modify  and  adapt  the  apparatus  he  employed  in 
his  work.  I know  better  than  anyone  with  what  con- 
scientious zeal  he  collected  all  useful  hints  and  memoranda, 
and  with  what  perseverance  he  studied  these  until  he  was 
successful  in  producing  negatives  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tions that  were  required.  He  prosecuted  his  researches 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  occupied  himself  much 
with  the  problem  to  transform  a photograph  into  an  en- 
graved plate  or  lithograph,  in  order  to  multiply  copies 
thereof  in  as  economical  a manner  as  possible.  The.e 
was  no  photo-engraving  or  photo-lithographic  process 
which  this  studious  officer  had  not  fully  investigated.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  read  of  and  experiment  with 
a process,  he  visited  the  establishments  themselves  where 
the  operations  were  conducted ; and,  with  this  view,  he 
proceeded  to  England,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Austria,  to 
study  the  most  practical  processes,  and  to  search  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  construction  of  improved  instruments. 
Success  crowned  his  many  efforts  and  arduous  labours, 
and  the  studio  at  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre  was  able  to 
produce  mechanical  prints  which  could  vie  with  the  most 
perfect  productions  of  this  kind,  while  at  the  same  time 
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a considerable  saving  was  effected  to  the  State  by  this 
method  of  working.  The  services  of  M.  de  Milly,  which 
were  especially  appreciated  during  the  siege,  caused  him 
to  be  nominated  a field  officer  on  the  staff,  and  an  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  he  enjoyed  the  great  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  exertions  had  not  been  with- 
out result,  and  that  he  had  rendered  himself  truly  useful. 
And  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  an  ordinary 
accident  has  torn  him  from  us  while  full  of  energy  and 
youth,  from  his  duties  and  from  his  friends.  It  is  certainly 
a most  deplorable  event. 

I shall,  I trust,  be  pardoned  for  entering  at  some  length 
into  these  details ; but  M.  de  Milly  has  for  a long  time 
past  inspired  me  with  deep  sympathy.  I have  followed 
his  progress  from  the  commencement.  He  was  the  first  in 
France  to  admit  photography  as  an  auxiliary  into  one  of 
our  public  institutions,  and  has  proved  by  his  success 
that  1 was  right  in  pointing  out,  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
in  all  the  journals  with  which  I was  connected,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  photography 
by  the  State.  He  preceded  me  in  my  practical  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  which 
the  late  events  forced  me  to  abandon  after  having  bene- 
fited the  administration  by  a saving  of  fifty  per  cent., 
and  by  producing  results  superior  beyond  comparison  to 
those  before  obtained.  More  fortunate  than  myself,  he 
was  able  to  continue  along  the  path  of  progress,  and  to 
occupy  himself  with  applications  of  our  noble  art.  Thus 
I deplore  his  loss  very  deeply,  and  may  be  excused,  per- 
haps, in  paying  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory. 

At  the  time  when  Paris  was  the  most  closely  invested 
by  the  German  troops,  in  November  1870,  M.  Levy,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Ferrier,  escaped  in  a balloon  witn 
M.  d’Almeida,  a distinguished  physician.  These  gentle- 
men offered  to  the  government  at  Tours  their  services  for 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  despatches  destined  for 
conveyance  to  the  capital  by  Homing  pigeons.  They  had 
studied  the  preparation  of  a film  of  collodion,  exceedingly 
tough  and  resistant,  which  detached  itself  readily  from 
the  glass,  and  could  be  rolled  up  without  inconvenience, 
and  attached  to  the  tail  of  a pigeon  ; so  small,  indeed,  was 
the  film,  that  it  could  even  be  placed  in  a hollow  tooth,  or 
under  one  of  the  nails  of  one’s  fingers.  On  arriving  at 
Tours,  after  a thousand  vicissitudes,  M.  Dagron  was 
charged  with  the  exclusive  performance  of  the  operations. 
I send,  by  way  of  curiosity,  one  of  these  little  pellicles  of 
collodion,  so  that  you  may  judge  personally  of  its  light- 
ness and  solidity.  Ernest  Lacan. 


BLISTERS  IN  DRY  PLATE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  LIEUT.  ABNEY,  R.E. 

Further  experience  in  dry  plate  work,  using  albumen  as 
a substratum,  confirmed  me  in  what  I stated  in  your 
columns  a few  weeks  ago.  I find  that  the  thinner  the 
coating  of  albumen  on  the  plate  the  less  liability  there  is 
to  blistering.  My  practice  is  now  to  dilute  the  albumen 
with  one  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  water  ; this  gives  the 
needful  adhesion  to  the  plate,  and,  with  the  “ Blanchard 
brush,”  is  most  easily  applied.  1 find  that  when  I used 
one  of  albumen  with  fifty  of  water  I got  no  blisters, 
except  where  the  brush  had  happened  to  go  over  the  same 
place  twice. 

One  more  cause  of  blisters  I will  point  out,  and  that  is 
when  the  plate,  however  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  up,  is 
greasy  or  rather  repellent  to  aqueous  solutions.  After 
coating  several  plates  with  the  albumen  solution,  1 hap- 
pened to  take  up  the  first  one  coated,  and  found  that  in 
several  places  the  albumen  solution  had  been  repelled, 
leaving  small  holes  in  the  substratum.  At  the  time  I 
thought  they  would  not  signify,  but  on  developing  a plate, 
wherever  the  substratum  had  not  bitten  there  a blister 
cropped  out.  The  best  plan,  to  my  fancy,  is  to  clean  the 


plates  as  usual,  then  rub  a little  ammonia  and  water  over 
them,  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  let  them  dry ; then 
coat  the  plate  with  the  substratum  with  the  brush. 

Again,  there  is  a difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  two 
kinds  of  blister.  If  the  development  proceed  till  all  the 
detail  is  out,  and  the  plate  be  allowed  to  dry,  it  will  be  found 
inmost  cases  that  the  blisters  will  not  reappear  on  the  second 
wetting,  and  the  first  development  will  not  have  stained 
the  negative  to  any  great  extent.  With  blisters  springing 
from  the  other  defect,  at  each  wetting  the  blister  will 
reappear. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION. 

Our  daily  contemporary  the  Telegraph,  in  au  article  on 
photography  at  the  late  International  Exhibition,  has  some 
remarks  which  will  interest  our  readers,  notwithstanding 
the  stale  parrot  cry  it  reiterates,  denying  the  claims  of 
photography  to  rank  amongst  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  the 
singular  blunders  of  the  writer  of  this  article  will  amuse 
our  readers,  and  tend  to  qualify  the  value  of  his  opinion 
as  to  the  art  claims  of  photography.  He  refers,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  large  and  worthy  contributions  of  Mr. 
Mayall,  of  which  neither  the  catalogue  nor  the  Exhibition, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  contained  a single  ex- 
ample, a fact  which,  as  we  coincide  in  the  commendation, 
we  have  deeply  deplored.  The  error  in  reference  to  Mr. 
England’s  contributions  is  pointed  out  by  that  gentleman 
himself  on  another  page.  The  allusion  to  the  Woodbury- 
type  as  being  only  represented  by  one  specimen  evidently 
arises  from  confounding  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  engraving 
process  with  the  photo-relief  or  Woodbury  type  process 
proper.  Other  errors  need  not  be  specified.  We  subjoin 
an  extract : — 

Official  reports  of  the  various  soctions  of  the  Exhibition,  edited  by 
Lord  Houghton,  are  now  published,  and  will  remain  as  a valuable 
record.  We  will  take  one  department  as  an  example  of  that  rapid 
progress  in  the  development  of  modern  arts  in  which  scientific  ex- 
periments and  discoveries  are  mainly  concerned.  This  department, 
on  which  Lieut. -Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  furnishes  the  report,  is 
Photography.  We  may  hardly  agree  with  him  in  the  desire  to 
widen  the  scope  of  photographic  subjects,  and,  by  “ artistic  hand- 
ling,” to  “place  photography  in  a far  better  position  as  representa- 
tive of  a fine  art.”  To  us  it  appears  that  tho  proper  range,  which 
is  rather  a range  of  utility  than  ideal  boauty,  has  already  been 
enormously  exceeded  ; but  a great  concession  of  opinion  is  due  in 
this  matter  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  has  practically  won  tho 
right  to  speak  of  his  favourite  pursuit  with  the  ambitious  tone  of  an 
enthusiast.  Ilis  own  pictorial  efforts  of  heliography  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  and  would,  taken  alone,  or  in  a category  inclusive  of 
such“  compositions”  and  “art  studies”  as  those  of  the  Honourable 
Norman  Leslie-Melville,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Mr.  Earl,  Mr.  Rejlander, 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  Mr.  Slingsby,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Chcrrill,  and  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Diston — all  of 
whom  contribute  photographs  of  high  excellence  to  the  English 
collection — go  far  to  justify  his  theory  that  the  future  status  of 
photography  will  depend  even  more  on  “the  earnest  seeking  after 
art,”  as  shown  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  than  on  improvements  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes.  We  must,  at  the  same  time, 
demur  to  any  proposition  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exalt  photography 
into  a fine  art.  Admirable  as  are  those  landscapes  by  Mr.  Earl,  wo 
must  confess  that,  viewed  as  pictures,  they  appear  to  us  to  contain 
faults,  which  could  not  fairly  be  considered  faults  so  long  as  tho 
photographer's  work  purported  to  be  no  more  than  an  accurate  and 
useful  record  or  memorandum.  This  is  tho  feeling  which  induces  us 
to  prize  the  Alpino  views  by  Bisson  and  other  adventurous  photo- 
graphers ; and,  at  a yet  higher  rate,  tho  sun-drawings  of  ancient 
architectural  monuments,  whose  decay  every  year  visibly  advances 
nearer  to  obliteration.  When  we  wish  to  think  of  photography  at 
its  best,  to  forget  its  many  sins  of  vulgarity  and  tasteless  trick,  wo 
shall  always  remember  the  thanks  that  are  owing  to  this  marvellous 
art  of  a scientific  age  for  its  services  in  the  historical  study  of  archi- 
tecture. On  one  point,  at  all  events,  we  entirely  and  heartily  agree 
with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  : the  touching  and  retouching  which 
aro  necessary  to  cover  the  imperfection  of  prints  taken  from  bad 
“ negatives  ” merely  betray,  to  a judicious  eye,  tho  want  of  care  or 
skill  in  tho  photographer.  Perfect  manipulation  at  the  beginning 
would  save  all  the  need  of  artifice — generally  tending  to  coarse  hard- 
ness rather  than  to  dexterous  delicacy — at  the  end: 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  photography  and 
tho  most  generally  valuable  advancement  oi  the  art  are  ascrioable  to 
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the  laborious  experiments  of  men  distinguished  by  attainments  in  the 
higher  walks  of  knowledge,  far  removed  from  the  glass  house,  dark 
closet,  and  studio  of  the  photographer.  Astronomy,  leading  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  optical  phenomena,  and  involvingtheprofoundcstcliemi- 
cal  research,  actually  generated  the  new  art,  as  witness  the  very  name 
of  Daguerre ; and  since  his  time  it  will  bo  found  that  every  marked 
stago — nay,  every  traceable  step — in  the  progress  of  his  wonderful 
discovery,  has  greater  or  less  relationship  to  science  in  somo  elder 
manifestation.  In  our  own  country  no  name  is  more  prominent  than 
that  of  Mayall ; and  the  owner  of  that  name — the  principal  owner, 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall — is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  experimental  philosophers,  and  especially  devoted  to 
astronomical  studies.  Few  who  admire  the  uniform  excellence  of 
those  portraits  for  which  his  establishments  are  celebrated  far  and 
wide  are  apt  to  associate  the  merits  of  the  work  with  any  abstruse 
idea  of  “star-gazing  but  it  is  nevertheless  a certain  fact  that  the 
superior  knowledge  has  materially  influenced  the  skill  and  judgment 
on  which  ho  has  built  the  first  reputation  among  English  photo- 
graphers. Mr.  Mayall,  of  course,  gives  employment  to  many  ex- 
perienced hands;  and  it  is  through  his  name,"  in  effect,  that  we 
virtually  praise  the  operations  of  a whole  school.  He  has  largely 
and  worthily  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Albert  Hall ; and 
it  is  owing  to  him  that  Mr.  William  England’s  views  in  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  Italy — perfect  specimens  of  their  kind — enrich  the 
gathering.  British  photography — of  which,  on  the  whole,  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  speaks  with  hopeful  commendation — is  represented 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  popularly  known  and  esteemed  followers  of  the 
art.  The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  maintains  the  high  credit 
of  its  portraiture  ; and  a striking  quality  and  character  of  artistic 
handling  will  be  discerned  in  the  heads  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ilennah 
and  Kent.  The  fact  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  having  called 
special  attention  to  the  “beautiful  coloured  photographs”  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield  is  a peculiarly  significant  guarantee 
of  their  perfection,  for  the  praise  is  that  of  a practised  photographer 
who  well  knows  how  delicate  a point  is  that  of  colouring  as  an 
adjunct  of  photography.  Mr.  E.  G.  B.  Monti  exhibits  also  a re- 
markably well  selected  group  of  miniatures  on  a photographic  basis. 
Tho  frame,  attractive  at  a mere  passing  glance,  will  be  found,  on 
close  examination,  to  include  a number  of  delicate  pictures,  so  highly 
finished  as  to  bear  the  semblance  of  enamels,  while  their  breadth  and 
richness  redeem  the  excess  of  elaboration,  which  is  the  only  error 
that  a critic  could  find  in  the  work. 

The  new  processes,  or  those  which  were  new  in  recent  time,  but 
are  already — so  fast  do  we  live — growing  old,  are  well  exemplified. 
Tho  carbon  prints  of  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  the  enamels 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson— excellent  as  photographs,  and 
unquestionably  durable — and  the  Woodburytype,  or  photographic 
engraving,  are  all  worthy  close  attention,  as  are  also  the  heliotype 
and  Dallastype,  the  former  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
Kidd,  and  the  latter  by  tho  discoverer,  Mr.  Dallas.  Of  the  Wood- 
burytype, which  is  a new  and  exceedingly  valuable  invention  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury,  only  one  specimen  is  shown,  but  we  believe 
that  a book,  handsomely  adorned  through  the  same  noteworthy 
means,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  will  be  among  tho 
remarkable  editions  de  luxe  of  the  season  of  gift-offerings.  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  speaking  from  the  single  specimen  exhibited,  de- 
clares the  invention  to  be  full  of  promise.  In  the  heliotype  process, 
which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  and  is  more  liberally 
exemplified  at  the  International  Exhibition,  the  difficulties  which 
are  caused  by  the  use  of  ink  of  only  one  thickness  have  been  success- 
fully overcome — or,  rather,  they  have  been  avoided — for  Mr.  Edwards 
has  recourse  to  a double  operation,  printing  the  dark  shadows  first 
with  the  stiff  ink,  and  then  getting  the  lights  and  half  tones  by  a 
second  impression.  Tho  carbon  photographs  of  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany show  a great  advance  on  tho  first  results  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan’s 
labours.  The  frame  of  copies  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters  is  a 
notably  fine  collection. 

The  brightness  of  modem  photography  will  be  seen  in  its  highest 
perfection  in  the  Austrian  Court.  Conspicuous  by  its  subject,  as 
well  as  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  effect,  is  the  portrait,  by  Emil  Iiabend- 
ing,  of  Baron  von  Wertheim,  likenesses  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria  being  also  exhibited  by  the  same  famous  photographer. 
The  somewhat  hackneyed  device  of  obtaining  a strong  side  light  by 
laterally  removing  the  cap  or  screen  of  the  lens  is  very  successfully 
practised  by  Adele ; and  one  life-sized  portrait  in  profile,  with  the 
features  apparently  steeped  in  sunlight,  while  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  in  shadow,  may  be  instanced  us  a triumph  ot  picturesque  photo- 
graphy. A clear,  crisp,  blue  atmosphere  is  no  doubt  instrumental  to 
the  excellence  of  tho  Vienna  photographs,  and  the  same  bright  and 
delicate  finish  of  gradation  is  found  in  the  Australian  photographs, 
which  play  no  mean  part  in  tho  pleasure  yielded  by  a visit  to  the 
New  South  Wales  annexe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  Allen  and  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Co.  have  sent  frames  full  of  subjects  that  prove  to 
what  eminence  the  artistic  spirit,  has  attained  in  our  most  distant 
colony. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871* 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  present  International  Exhi- 
bition is  the  hist  of  a series  in  which  will  be  represented 
annually — 

A.  All  branches  of  the  line  arts ; 

B.  Scientific  inventions ; 

C.  Horticulture  ; 

and  in  cycles  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  certain  selected 
manufactures  and  industries.  The  three  specially-selected 
classes  for  this  year  were — 

1.  Woollen  and  worsted  ; 

2.  Pottery  ; 

3.  Educational  appliances. 

I shall  have  occasion  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  four  of  the 
sections  named — A,  B,  2,  and  3. 

At  the  time  of  the  wondrous  show  in  the  majestic  palace 
of  1851  the  art  of  photography  was  young,  though  there 
were  some  very  beautiful  examples  to  be  seen  there.  Eleven 
years  later  not  only  had  vast  progress  been  made,  but  the 
art  had  become  of  great  practical  value.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  it  that  it  had  been  of  universal  benefit,  and  that 
it  had  added  a fresh  charm  to  most  households  of  refine- 
ment everywhere.  Steadily  it  had  been  doing  service  in  the 
cause  of  science,  of  commerce,  of  education.  It  now  takes 
its  place  by  right  as  one  of  the  indispensable  helps  in  the 
instruction  and  civilization  of  mankind. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some  that  photography  is 
not  so  extensive  a feature  in  the  present  exhibition  as  might 
have  been  anticipated;  but  I think  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  employed  in  very  many  ways  besides  those  that  come 
under  that  particular  title.  Of  these  it  is  of  importance 
that  notice  should  be  taken. 

Of  processes  connected  with  photography  two  are  exhi- 
bited in  practical  work — the  heliotype,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  and  the  Woodburytype,  by  the  inventor  after 
whom  it  is  named.  I say  “ practical  work ; ” but  this  is 
scarcely  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  processes  of  printing 
alone  are  shown — the  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
portions  being  produced  at  the  two  establishments,  in  the 
outskirts  of  London,  that  are  devoted  to  the  work. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  details  of  these  two  per- 
manent printing  processes,  they  may  be  described,  generally, 
as  being  based  upon  the  action  of  light  on  gelatine  com- 
bined with  bichromate  of  potash.  When  the  sheet  of  these 
combined  materials  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  it  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  hot  water  as  simple  gelatine  is  ; conse- 
quently, when  exposed  to  light  under  a negathe,  parts  are 
wholly  shaded  from  its  effect,  others  partially,  throughout 
the  various  degrees  of  opacity  and  transparency  that  form 
the  high  lights,  the  medium  tones,  or  the  shadows  of  such 
negative.  Subsequent  washing  of  the  sheet  in  hot  water 
leaves  the  picture  impressed  on  the  gelatine  with  all  its 
delicate  gradations  faithfully  reproduced. 

In  what  is  called  the  carbon  process,  as  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  Mr.  Swan,  whose  patent  is  now  worked  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  a film  of  gelatine  such  as  has  been 
described  has  combined  with  it  some  pigment,  which  may 
be  carbon,  though  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be,  and 
this  film,  after  treatment  in  the  way  referred  to,  and  being 
attached  to  paper,  constitutes  a carbon  photograph. 
Such  is  shortly  its  method  of  production.  It  will  be  seen 
that  each  print  by  such  a process  requires  to  be  copied  from 
the  original  negative. 

The  process  of  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury  produces  the  gela- 
tine print  in  a similar  manner  upon  a thicker  sheet  of  the 
material,  and  makes  use  of  it  thus  : — A plaster  of  Paris  castj 
is  made  from  it,  and  this  is  again  made  une  of  to  obtain  a 
mould  or  matrix  of  type  metal,  from  which  can  be  printed 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association, 
September  28th,  1871. 

f A slight  error  exists  in  this  statement.  The  metal  impression  is  ob- 
tained direct  from  the  gelatine  relief  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure.— Ed. 
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by  mechanical  means  the  copies  required.  This  printing  is 
the  portion  shown  in  the  exhibition  building,  several  presses 
being  at  work.  There  are  details  of  the  process  that  1 have 
not  entered  into  here,  for  the  reason  that  it  ha?  already  been 
admirably  described  by  a former  secretary  of  your  Associa- 
tion, in  a paper  read  to  you  in  1866.  It  is  now  worked  by 
a company  who  have  premises  at  Hereford  Lodge,  West 
Brompton.  I visited  this  establishment  in  the  hope  ot 
seeing  something  more  of  the  mode  of  working — principally 
to  learn  how  the  beautiful  pictures  on  glass  were  produced 
for  stereoscopic  and  lantern  slides.  It  being  obviously  im- 
possible to  employ  metal  presses  in  these  pictures,  I was 
informed  that  the  films  are  pressed  into  close  contact  with 
the  glass  by  means  of  the  hand. 

The  process  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards  must  now  be  briefly 
referred  to.  Films  of  gelatine  converted,  as  in  a late  stage 
of  the  first  named  process,  into  a sensitive  insoluble  parch- 
ment-like substance,  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  per- 
fectly grainless  in  texture  and  perfectly  smooth,  by  being 
dried  on  level  glass  plates,  have  the  prints  taken  upon  them 
by  exposure  under  a negative.  The  sheet  is  then  attached 
to  a plate  of  zinc  or  pewter  by  being  placed  in  contact 
with  it  underwater.  An  india-rubber  “ squeegee ” is  then 
pressed  over  the  film,  and  the  water  between  it  and  the 
metal  plate  pressed  out.  The  plate  and  film  attached  are 
then  soaked  in  water  till  the  superfluous  bichromate  is 
removed,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  printing  from  in  the  press. 
By  this  ingenious  method  there  is  speedily  and  economi 
cally  obtained  the  matrix,  from  which  I understand  as  many 
as  1,000  or  even  1,500  impressions  can  be  taken  without 
detriment  to  the  quality  of  the  prints.  This  is  the  helio- 
type process  worked  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Kidd  at 
Willesden,  near  London. 

Numerous  and  admirable  examples  of  the  results  of  both 
processes  may  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  some  of  the  heliotypes  being  of  large  size. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  take  a survey  of  the  other  speci- 
mens of  photography  exhibited  throughout  the  buildings, 
mainly,  however,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

In  the  Conservatory  are  hung  some  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley’s  exquisite  cloud  pictures  on  opal  glass,  by  which 
means  they  cau  be  seen  either  as  transparencies  or  other- 
wise. They  have  no  quotations  affixed  to  them  that  imply 
their  being  taken  by  moonlight,  which,  of  course,  they  were 
not.  Some  of  the  enlargements  by  the  same  gentleman  are 
also  shown.  In  the  same  part  of  the  building  may  be  seen 
six  copies  from  Turner’s  pictures,  also  on  opal  glass. 

I may  here  refer  to  the  very  great  disadvantages  under 
which  many  exhibitors  have  laboured,  and  which  has  had 
the  tendency  of  scarcely  bringing  up  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs to  the  date  of  the  exhibition.  Contributors  had  to 
send  in  their  specimens  early  in  the  year,  so  that  in  all 
probability  the  very  latest  productions  of  the  art  have  been 
the  results  of  last  year’s  work,  and  consequently  recent, 
and  perhaps  finer,  results  could  not  be  shown.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, an  essential  rule,  but  it  must  have  had  the  con- 
sequence named.  In  some  instances  the  rule  seems  to  have 
been  relaxed,  or  exception  made,  for  the  display  now  far 
exceeds  that  made  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  French  annexe 
has  been  opened,  and  for  the  delay  in  this  there  was  painful 
and  sufficient  reason.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  obvious  why 
the  Indian  department  should  have  been  in  long  arrear.  A 
number  of  Australian  objects  for  exhibition  did  not  come  to 
hand  till  very  late,  for  which,  I believe,  ample  cause  is 
shown.  In  this  latter  department,  as  I shall  not  again 
refer  to  it,  I may  mention  that  there  are  in  it  half-a-dozen 
very  large  likenesses  by  J.  B.  Newman,  of  Sydney,  photo- 
graphed direct ; some  views  of  ship-building  yards  and  of 
one  of  H.M.  steamers,  by  B.  C.  Boake. 

,Of  portraiture  there  is  a large  and  interesting  display 
in  the  Exhibition ; but,  excepting  that  they  may  here  be 
seen  in  one  building,  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of 
visiting  it  may  form  a very  fair  estimate  from  what  may  be 
seep  elsewhere.  Well-known  portraitists,  both  British  and 


foreign,  send  specimens  of  their  choicest  work.  Fritz 
Leukhardt,  of  Vienna,  shows  a number  of  his  characteristic 
studies  of  heads,  in  which  he  manages  to  produce  such  fine 
effects  of  lighting.  No.  3.549  may  be  specially  named,  and 
No.  195,  which  is  particularly  fine.  Emil  Rabending  and 
I.  Lowry,  of  Austria,  are  in  the  same  vein  of  work  gene- 
rally, the  latter  being  very  good  in  this  department — the 
first  showing  some  prints  of  horses  and  carriages  in  the 
pictures,  also,  that  are  excellent.  Herr  Strelitsky,  a Hun- 
garian contributor,  has  a frame  of  studies  called  “ chromo- 
photographs.” There  are  other  foreign  contributors, 
amongst  whom  M.  Disderi's  name  is  well  and  favourably 
known,  as  also  Mr.  Rejlander’s  studies. 

English  portraitists  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  represented — 
the  coloured  portraits  by  Lock  and  Whitfield ; the  enamels  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  someof  which  are  coloured ; the  portraits 
by  Mr.  R.  Slingby,  of  one  of  which  the  reporter  on  photo- 
graphy speaks  very  highly  indeed  ; and  Mr.  R.  Faulkner’s 
photographs  of  children. 

Landscape  photography  does  not  abound  in  the  present 
exhibition,  but  there  are  some  splendid  specimens — one  of 
which,  of  the  unusual  size  of  about  thirty  by  twenty-four 
inches,  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed  and  commended  as  a 
triumph  over  difficulties.  It  is  No.  3,508  in  the  catalogue, 
produced  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl. 

Nearly  unique  in  the  superior  production  of  combination 
photographs  the  time-honoured  names  of  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  are  pre-eminent.  The  prints  exhibited  cannot  be 
the  latest  productions  of  the  firm  for  the  reason  that  has 
been  given,  as  many  were  shown  at  one  of  the  soirees  of  tho 
British  Association  last  year  ; but  they  stand  almost  alone 
as  beautiful  representations  of  waves  and  clouds  in  motion. 
The  charming  productions  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
in  such  work,  and  the  careful  results  of  Mr.  Diston,  are  the 
only  competitors  I think  of. 

There  are  specimens  by  new  processes  shown  by  J.  Maes, 
of  Belgium,  called  “ phototype,”  said  to  be  permanent,  and 
another  by  Captain  Hannot,  also  of  Belgium,  called  “ helio- 
gravure,” though  I do  not  know  how  they  are  produced. 
Mr.  W.  Woodbury,  also,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  ex- 
emplified a new  engraving  process  that  exhibits  a grained 
surface  in  the  relief  of  the  prints. 

Many  names  must  needs  be  left  unmentioned  in  this 
review  whose  works  take  very  high  rank  ; but  it  is  not  from 
any  lack  of  appreciation  that  they  do  not  appear  here — it  was 
simply  apart  from  my  intention  to  name  everybody,  and 
equally  so  to  neglect  any  deserving  men. 

There  are  sundry  photographs  of  interest  in  various  parts 
of  the  exhibition,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  a series  to 
illustrate  fish  culture,  oyster  parks,  &c.,  in  the  museum  of 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland  ; and  the  water  works  of  the  city  of 
Festh,  with  its  modern  magnificent  arrangements  contrasted 
with  the  old  method,  when  the  supply  was  doled  out  by 
haggard,  poverty-stricken  men  from  carts  drawn  by  miser- 
able quadrupeds.  There  are  copies  of  prints  apparently, 
showing  the  various  uniforms  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and 
some  very  beautiful  enlargements  from  medals,  by  Sergeant 
Spackman,  R.E.,  of  the  Kensington  Museum. 

Unique,  with  one  exception  only,  in  the  exhibition,  and 
quite  so  as  regards  the  perfection  of  the  work,  I must  now 
refer  to  the  photo-micrographs  of  your  president,  Mr. 
Higgin.  They  are  in  one  of  the  educational  departments 
of  the  Albert  Hall.  To  my  personal  knowledge  the  rule  as 
to  their  delivery  at  the  place  was  literally  attended  to,  and 
yet  for  a considerable  period  they  were  not  exhibited  at  all. 
The  printed  regulations  of  the  commissioners  stated  that 
cases  would  be  provided  for  the  works  exhibited  ; but  it 
appeared  that  frames  were  not  expected  to  be  wanted,  and, 
as  these  were  not  found,  delay  took  place.  1 have  certainly 
no  desire  to  pass  hard  criticism  on  those  whose  labours  were 
both  novel  and  onerous ; but  it  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  send  word  to  the  contributor  during  some  part  of  the 
three  months  that  intervened  from  the  time  of  their  being 
deposited  till  the  opening  on  the  1st  of  May.  However, 
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they  were  ultimately  framed  and  exhibited,  and  if  they  are 
passed  by  by  multitudes  who  are  not  interested  in  them, 
there  are  many  who  can  understand  the  triumph  over  diffi- 
culties, the  labour,  the  enthusiasm  that  combined  to  pro- 
duce such  results.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  and  the 
microscopic  objects  from  which  they  were  copied  are  exhi- 
bited in  juxtaposition.  These  were  perfectly  mounted  by 
the  well-known  microscopist,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cole.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Iselin,  the  gentleman  who  writes  the  report  on  “ The 
Materials  for  Science  Teaching,”  thus  refers  to  these  pro- 
ductions : — 

“ There  are,  in  this  sub-section  of  the  exhibition,  some 
remarkably  good  preparations  for  use  with  the  microscope. 
The  importance  of  the  microscope  in  teaching  natural  history 
can  scarcely  bo  overrated,  but  unfortunately  its  employment 
in  classes  or  at  lectures  is  limited.  It  is  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty that  Mr.  fliggin  has  photographed  somo  of  the  micro- 
scopic preparations  of  Mr.  A.  Cole,  in  such  a form  as  to  be 
readily  handed  round  to  the  students  in  classes  for  instruction 
in  geology,  entomology,  anatomy,  &c.,  and  these  micro-photo- 
graphs have  already  been  beneficially  used  in  Rugby  School. 
The  specimens  exhibited  (6,730)  possess  the  advantage  of  pre- 
senting at  once  to  notice  the  object  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
microscopic  slide  attached  to  the  enlarged  photographs  of  the 
same.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  very  considerable  photo- 
graphic enlargements  of  these  micro-photographs  for  use  in 
lectures,  to  supersede  diagrams  on  the  black  board.  Of  course, 
no  photograph  can  convey  all  the  beauties  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  but  the  outline,  at  all  events,  will  be  given  with 
absolute  correctness,  and  so  for  a micro-photograph  must  be 
superior  to  a diagram  or  drawing.” 

I venture  to  think  that  these  productions  are  under- 
estimated in  the  above  remarks.  Outline  could  be  roughly 
given  in  a diagram,  but  details  as  produced  by  this  means  are 
far  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  drawn  by  the  subtlest 
fingers  on  a board.  Great  enlargements,  such  as  those 
referred  to,  have  been  produced  from  Mr.  Higgin’s  copies 
by  the  extremely  clever  manipulator,  Serjeant  Spackman, 
before  named,  the  diatom  or  object  becoming  under  Mr. 
Higgin’s  system  visible  to  the  extent  of  two  to  six  or  eight 
inches  across,  and  again  magnified  by  Sergeant  Spackman’s 
process  to  something  like  eighteen  inches  ! I believe  that 
some  specimens  have  been  sent  for  exhibition  ; I have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  find  them,  though  privately  I have 
seen  one  or  two,  and  been  greatly  delighted  with  them. 

Mr.  Higgin  has  just  one  competitor,  and  that  in  the 
French  department,  who  shows  some  well-executed  photo- 
micrographs. They  wereexecuted,  it  seems,  at  the  Laboratory 
of  Natural  History,  but  by  whom  I regret  to  say  1 do  not 
know.  One  great  desideratum  seems  yet  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  photo-micrographs  for  the  stereoscope.  Even 
examples  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  maclo  in  this 
direction  would  have  been  of  service,  if  a full  description  of 
the  mode  of  producing  them  were  given.  They  would,  if 
successfully  done,  afford,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  means  of 
illustrating  microscopic  objects,  and  the  markings  or  struc- 
ture, that  have  hitherto  been  devised  by  any  means  whatever. 

In  the  French  Court,  amongst  much  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful  and  artistic,  photography  occupies  a fair  position. 
In  the  Indian  Department  there  is  a good  deal  possessing 
photographic  interest — some,  as  photographs,  being  below 
the  average  quality,  but  in  subject  instructive.  The 
Bombay  School  of  Art  contributes  many  of  these.  I may 
name,  as  of  value  educationally,  prints  of  Indian  natives, 
groups  of  girls,  and  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  There 
arc  also  some  beautiful  photographs  of  trees  ; some  of  rocks, 
by  O.  Mallitte  ; and  a series  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Amber- 
neth,  by  Shioshumker  Narayer,  that  are  well  worth  ex- 
amination. 

It  remains  to  refer  specifically  to  the  application  of 
photography  to  the  ornamentation  of  porcelain.  Specimens 
may  be  seen  in  case  No.  74  of  dishes,  plates,  teacups,  and 
buttons  so  treated  ; thus  adding  another  variety  of  interest 
to  one  of  the  most  superb  collections  of  ceramic  work  that, 
perhaps,  has  ever  been  collected  together  in  this  country. 


The  writer  of  this  communication  was  induced  by  your 
President  to  prepare  a paper  for  your  Association,  and  chose 
this  subject,  which,  he  is  conscious,  requires  an  abler  pen  to 
do  justice  to  it,  and  is  more  than  conscious  has  not  been 
well  done.  Will  the  members  accept  the  contribution  from 
a former  secretary — not  as  what  he  is  satisfied  with,  but  to 
keep  up  kindly  remembrance  and  interchange  of  opinion  ? 
It  has  been  prepared  amid  many  distractions  ; and  now 
that  the  grand  exhibition  is  about  to  close — of  course,  for 
ever,  as  regards  the  objects  exhibited  now— a feeling  of 
regret  must  needs  be  felt  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in  its 
beauty.  It  has,  however,  taught  its  lesson  directly  to  half- 
a-million  visitors  at  least,  and  through  them,  and  the 
ample  and  able  reports  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
various  sections,  will  continue  to  influence  beneficially  the 
arts  and  industries  of  the  world.  The  mental  associations 
with  it,  both  retrospective  and  prospective,  are  most  agree- 
able and  .full  of  promise  for  good.  The  present  charm  of  it 
it  would  be  out  of  the  writer’s  power  to  describe  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  It  was  higher  than  a mere  intellectual  treat, 
intense  as  that  was  ; and,  independent  of  the  scene,  and  yet 
adding  zest  and  delight  to  it,  the  eye  could  at  will  rest 
upon  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  adjoining  gardens  and 
park  ; the  ear  could,  from  time  to  time,  listen  to  delightful 
music ; you  could  walk  on  a terrace  or  lounge  in  a piazza 
to  breathe  the  open  air;  you  might,  in  fact,  live  in  the 
buildings,  and  have  the  taste  gratified  and  the  mind  regaled 
from  hour  to  hour.  In  the  matter  of  our  special  interest  it 
has  seemed  to  grow  and  improve  ; and  in  this  department, 
as  in  the  others,  I believe  that  it  will  have  fully  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  As  a vast  success 
I will  not  cavil  at  some  very  obvious  faults,  most  of  which 
may  be  best  discussed  elsewhere,  and  many  of  which,  I 
believe,  by  such  discussion,  maybe  altogether  eradicated  from 
the  next  Exhibition  in  1872. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  SENSITIZERS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

The  interesting  communication  of  Dr.  Schultz  Sellac,  upon 
the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  silver,  contained  a statement  to  which  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  1 affixed  an  editorial  note  ; this  statement  was 
as  follows: — “ The  so-called  sensitizers  are  without  any  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  wet  plates.”  The  affirmation  here  made 
disquieted  my  mind  somewhat  at  the  time,  and  has  induced 
me  to  undertake  a further  investigation  of  the  subject,  the 
results  of  which  I now  publish. 

In  my  first  paper  upon  the  action  of  sensitizers,  I proved 
that  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  of  itself  but  slightly  changed 
by  light,  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  a very  rapid  altera- 
tion of  colour  when  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver,  taunin, 
pyrogallic  acid,  nitrate  of  mercury,  salts  of  tin,  &c.,  and  I 
explained  this  by  the  fact  that  all  these  solutions  have  a 
powerful  affinity  for  iodine,  and  absorb  it  greedily,  assisting 
in  this  nay  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver  by  light. 
For  this  reason  I named  such  bodies  sensitive-makers,  or 
sensitizers. 

I was  at  the  time  prevented  by  other  business  from  con- 
tinuing my  work,  and  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
proving  whether  with  the  acceleration  of  the  chemical  change 
there  occurred  in  all  cases  an  acceleration  of  photographic 
sensitiveness  also,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  capacity  to 
blacken  in  contact  with  the  developer. 

Several  of  the  above-named  bodies,  which  I have,  as  a 
class,  denominated  sensitizers,  have  been  proved  to  possess 
the  qualification  of  improving  photographic  sensitiveness, 
as,  for  instance,  nitrate  of  silver ; and  even  Dr.  Schultz  him- 
self remarks  that  “ the  quantitative  sensitiveness  is  in  such 
plates  less  (viz.,  those  prepared  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of 
potassium),  an  iodide  of  silver  plate  thus  produced  requiring 
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an  exposure  of  ten  or  twenty  times  that  necessary  for  a plate 
treated  in  a silver  bath.” 

In  the  above  sentence,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  iodide  of 
silver  in  the  presence  of  a nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  much 
more  sensitive;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  a favourable 
sensitizer.  Dr.  Schultz  does  not  specify  with  what  other 
sensitizers  he  has  experimented  ; he  alluded  casually  to 
chloride  of  tin,  which  1 have  likewise  essayed,  as  an  iodine- 
absorbing substance,  and  found  capable  of  decomposing 
iodide  of  silver  and  of  forming  chloride  of  silver,  thus 
explaining  the  very  visible  colouring  of  iodide  of  silver 
when  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  chloride  of  tin. 
This  was,  however,  but  a special  instance,  which  may  be 
quite  correct,  but,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  justify  the  affir- 
mation that  all  so-called  sensitizers  (iodine-absorbing  sub- 
stances) are  without  influence  upon  wet  collodion  plates. 
As  soon  as  the  compounds  interchange  with  one  another, 
then  the  circumstances,  as  connected  with  iodide  of  silver 
photography,  are  altogether  changed. 

Bodies,  therefore,  which  destroy  iodide  of  silver  cannot, 
of  course,  even  when  they  readily  absorb  iodine,  be  employed 
as  sensitizers  for  iodide  of  silver.  Any  more  can  those  sub- 
stances bo  chosen  which,  in  the  presence  of  light,  rob  re- 
duced iodide  of  silver  of  its  capacity  of  development,  as 
occurs,  for  instance,  with  iodide  of  potassium.  In  order, 
however,  to  discover  if  also  other  sensitizers  (iodine-absorb- 
ing substances),  as  Dr.  Schultz  states,  are  without  all  Influ- 
ence, I exposed  to  light  a number  of  wet  iodide  of  silver 
collodion  plates,  free  from  bromine,  in  the  presence  of 
different  chemically  iodine-absorbing  substances.  My 
iodized  collodion  was  prepared  from  : — 

Iodide  of  cadmium 2 parts 

Alcohol  30  „ 

Normal  collodion  containing  two  per 
cent,  of  pyroxyline  ...  ...  90  „ 

The  plates  were  coated  with  this  compound,  and  sensi- 
tized in  the  ordinary  way  ; the  excess  of  silver  was  washed 
off’,  the  last  trace  being  removed  by  a sojourn  of  several 
hours  in  a solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ; and,  finally,  the 
films  were  carefully  washed.  Plates  of  this  kind,  as  Lea 
has  already  proved,  are  of  themselves  sensitive,  and  yie’d  a 
picture  atter  very  long  exposure  and  development  by  means 
of  a mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  citric  acid. 

The  plates,  after  systematic  washing,  were  divided  into 
halves,  and  before  exposure  one  half  was  covered  with  a 
solution  of  the  substance  to  be  tested,  and  the  whole  plate 
then  exposed  at  once  in  a stereoscopic  camera  before  a white 
plaster  statuo  ; they  were  afterwards  thoroughly  washed, 
and  both  halves  developed  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  citrate  of  silver. 

In  the  first  place  I tried  in  this  way  a solution  of  pyro- 
gallic acid,  one  part  of  the  acid  to  twenty-five  of  water; 
iodide  of  silver  when  freely  exposed  becomes  much  more 
quickly  coloured  in  the  presence  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  solu- 
tion than  when  merely  immersed  in  water.  An  iodide  of 
silver  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  after  treatment  with  the 
solution  yielded  a much  more  vigorous  image  than  the  pure 
iodide  film. 

Pyrogallic  acid  solution  improves,  therefore,  not  only 
chemical,  but  likewise  photographic,  sensitiveness. 

The  same  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  a solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  employed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
in  ten,  the  chemical  and  photographic  sensitiveness  of  which 
has  already  been  proved  by  Hunt  and  Beissig.  The  half- 
plate exposed  in  the  presence  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
yielded,  with  an  equal  exposure,  a much  more  vigorous 
print  than  that  afforded  by  the  other  half  of  the  exposed 
plate. 

I finally  tried  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  likewise  a sub- 
stance with  a strong  affinity  for  iodine.  Iodide  of  silver 
exposed  to  free  daylight  in  itr;  presence  soon  assumes  a 
greyish  tint,  and  an  iodide  of  silver  plate  exposed  in  the 


camera  gave  a much  more  vigorous  image  when  treated  with 
a solution  of  this  compound. 

Caustic  potash,  also  an  iodine-absorbing  body,  improves 
photographic  sensitiveness  when,  in  the  form  of  a dilute 
solution  (1  : 100),  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  iodide  of 
silver.  A perfectly  fresh  solution  of  arsenate  of  soda  be- 
haved in  the  same  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Dr.  Schultz  goes  too  far  when  he  says  “ the 
so-called  sensitizers  are  without  any  influence  at  all  upon 
wet  plates  ; ” but  that  there  exist  a series  of  bodies  which 
greedily  absorb  iodine,  and  which  not  only  accelerate  change 
of  colour,  but  accelerate,  likewise,  very  considerably  the 
photographic  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver. 


BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

BY  DR.  J.  NACHAU9.* 

One  of  the  most  distressing  defects  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  printing  process  is  the  occurrence  of  blisters  in 
albumenized  paper,  the  phenomenon  showing  itself,  as  a 
rule,  during  the  washing  of  the  pictures  after  they  come 
from  the  fixing  bath.  Those  more  minute  bubbles  which 
often  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  are  without  im- 
portance, as  they  always  disappear  again  when  the  material 
is  dry  ; but  it  is  the  large,  boggy  blisters,  which  6well  up 
and  cover  sometimes  the  space  of  an  inch  square,  and  which, 
when  they  collapse,  spoil  the  picture  by  the  numerous  folds 
thus  produced,  that  create  such  heart-burnings  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  bring  him  sometimes  to  a state  almost  of 
desperation. 

To  remedy  these  serious  defects  many  different  proposi- 
tions have  been  brought  forward,  all  of  which  are  without 
avail ; and  lately  Mr.  Clemons,  in  the  Photographic  News, 
has  proposed  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  a weak  sensi- 
tizing bath  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  the  film  of 
albumen,  and  thus  preventing  its  separation  from  the  paper. 
This  last  method  I have  found,  unfortunately,  of  no  value, 
for  some  experiments  recently  carried  on  at  the  studio  of 
M.  Danz  yielded  but  a negative  result.  We  are,  therefore, 
still  without  a remedy  for  this  glaring  defect,  although  its 
importance  is  greater  than  many  other  matters  connected 
with  photography,  and  calls  for  a speedy  and  reliable 
solution. 

The  difficulty  cannot,  indeed,  be  met  until  the  true  cause 
of  its  origin  is  discovered,  for  as  yet  we  are  quite  ignorant 
of  the  reason  of  its  appearance.  Till  we  have  found  out  so 
much,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  ; and  all  proposals 
hitherto  made  are  simply  so  many  long  shots  or  flukes  in 
the  dark. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  GLAZED  AND 
ENAMEL  PICTURES. 

BY  A.  SCHRAIIER.f 

The  stretching  of  the  pictures  is  a most  important  point  in 
this  process.  My  manner  of  applying  an  enamelled  surface, 
which  has  only  been  elaborated  after  many  experiments, 
and  which  allows  the  operator  to  werk  speedily  and  with 
certainty,  is  easily  explained.  The  principal  thing  to  be 
observed,  in  order  to  ensuie  a good  result,  is  to  preserve  the 
gelatino  in  a warm  and  fluid  condition  when  applied  to  the 
picture  stretched  upon  the  glass  plate ; and  this  I ensure 
in  a very  certain  manner. 

I have  had  constructed,  according  to  my  design,  a warming 
apparatus,  which  is,  indeed,  not  much  more  than  a hot 
water  bottle  having  a flattened  surface,  upon  which  the 
glass  plate  ccated  with  collodion  can  be  laid.  The 
apparatus  is  of  white  metal,  and  its  height  and  breadth 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plates  to  be  employed  in  the 
manipulations. 

A number  of  well  cleaned  glass  plates  (patent  plate) 
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are  fiist  coated  with  normal  collodion  (four  per  cent.)  and 
allowed  to  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  not  too  warm  a 
locality,  free  from  dust.  The  gelatine  is  meanwhile  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  over  a spirit  lamp,  and  made  of  the 
same  consistence  about  as  the  collodion  employed  ; the 
solution  is  filtered  through  linen  in  a porcelain  dish,  which 
latter  is  kept  in  a warm  water  bath,  so  as  to  be  maintained 
in  a fluid  condition. 

The  warming  apparatus  is  now  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
a collodionized  glass  plate  laid  thereon,  collodion  film 
uppermost ; a picture,  which  has  been  mounted  upon  card- 
board is  dipped  into  the  gelatine,  well  drained,  and  laid 
(face  downwards)  upon  the  glass  plate,  the  print  being 
smoothed  down  by  means  of  a paper  folder,  to  chase  out  any 
air-bubbles,  and  to  prevent  creases  or  unevenness  of  any  kind. 
As  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  and  tho  two  surfaces  are 
well  in  contact  in  all  parts,  the  plate  is  put  on  one  side, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated  with  other  pictures. 

When  the  whole  series  of  plates  has  been  treated  in  this 
wise,  the  pictures  are  next  covered  at  the  back  with  thin 
paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a suitable  locality.  This 
process  will  take  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  supposing  the 
temperature  is  not  a very  high  one.  Tho  application  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  tho  reverse  of  the  prints  has  the  twofold 
object  of  preventing  the  picture  from  leaving  the  glass,  and 
of  covering  over  the  film  of  gelatine  at  the  back,  which  im- 
parts to  the  picture  an  uncleanly  appearance.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  a knife  is  employed  to  cut  round  tho  outer 
margiu  of  tho  picture,  and  the  latter  then  will,  most  pro- 
bably, leave  the  glass  of  its  own  accord.  The  prints  are 
subsequently  trimmed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  pressed  in 
a suitable  bomb  or  cameo  press. 

With  a little  practice,  and  some  attention  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  manipulations  as  above  described,  any 
operator  will  be  able  to  produce  good  results. 


NOTE  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  DRY 
PROCESS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

The  recent  communication  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has 
induced  me  to  undertake  a series  of  investigations  upon  dry 
processes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Industrial  College  at 
Berlin.  In  these  experiments  the  comparatively  easy  and 
reliable  nature  of  the  manipulations,  as  stated  by  Stuart 
Wortley,  was  evident.  One  of  the  principal  points  left  in 
uncertainty,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  is  the 
operation  of  acidifying  with  aqua  regia,  for  this,  of  course, 
varies  very  much  in  strength,  according  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  employed. 
The  former  generally  possesses  a gravity  of  T2,  although 
there  is  one  of  a stronger  description  of  l-4,  and  it  is  the 
employment  of  this  that  Carey  Lea  recommends.  Only 
the  weaker  acid,  however,  was  at  my  disposal,  and  of  the 
aqua  regia  prepared  therewith  I added  three  drops  for 
every  31  grammes  of  the  bromized  collodion. 

The  drops,  of  course,  vary  again  in  size,  according  to 
the  orifice  of  the  dropping  bottle  and  the  temperature  ; and 
as  the  success  of  the  process  depends  in  the  main  upon  the 
particular  amount  of  acid  contained  in  the  collodion,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  possess  more  specific  information 
in  regard  to  weight  and  measure. 

Another  point  of  importance  is  the  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  alcohol  to  be  used  for  sensitizing  tho  collodion. 
One  gramme  of  nitrate  is  dissolved  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  11  grammes  of  alcohol,  even  when  this  is  brought 
to  a simmer ; very  fine  pulverization  of  the  nitrate,  and  the 
addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  water,  assists  materially  in 
effecting  a complete  solution.  I divide  the  measured 
quantity  of  alcohol  into  three  portions,  of  which  I pour  the 
first  into  the  test  tube  containing  the  weighed  amount  of 
silver,  and  bring  it  to  a simmer;  tho  clear  liquid  is  poured 
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into  tho  bromized  collodion,  and  tho  process  repeated  until 
the  whole  of  the  silver  salt  has  been  dissolved. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  strong  dilu- 
tion with  ether,  the  collodion,  nevertheless,  holds  a pretty 
large  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension,  and  only 
after  remaining  for  some  days  is  there  any  precipitate 
formed. 

The  large  proportion  of  ether  in  the  collodion  rendered  it 
difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  wave  lines  upon  tho 
plate  in  hot  weather,  and  these  gave  rise  to  dark  lines  upon 
development. 

A comparatively  large  number  of  plates  may  be  coated 
with  a small  quantity  of  this  collodion.  I prepared  ten 
small  and  two  large  plates,  presenting  a surface  of  530  square 
inches,  and  expended  but  38f  cubic  centimetres  of  the  sensi- 
tized liquid  in  the  operation.  I compared  this  to  the  em- 
ployment of  ordinary  collodion  prepared  according  to  my 
recipe,  but  the  expenditure,  of  course,  very  naturally  varies 
according  to  tho  manner  of  applying  the  liquid  adopted  by 
the  operator.  My  pupil,  M.  Gaede,  who  coats  very  sparingly, 
employed  9J  cubic  centimetres  of  ordinary  alcoholic  collo- 
dion per  hundred  square  inches,  while  I employed,  with 
more  liberal  handling,  14i  cubic  centimetres  to  cover  the 
same  surface;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  bromide  collodion, 
7-8  cubic  centimetres  per  hundred  square  inches.  Of  the 
last-named  material  three  cubic  centimetres  suffice  for  coat- 
ing a triple  carte -de-visite  negative,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  this  economical  expenditure  is  of  some  importance  from 
a commercial  point  of  view. 

The  application  of  the  gum  is  a simple  operation,  as  is, 
likewise,  that  of  development.  Stuart  Wortley  says  that 
with  him  the  picture  appears,  on  the  application  of  the 
pyrogallic  solution,  without  the  aid  of  ammonia,'  but  this 
did  not  happen  with  me,  except  in  the  case  of  very  long 
exposures  ; on  the  addition,  however,  of  a few  drops  of  tho 
bromide  of  pota  ssiuin  and  ammonia  solutions,  the  picture 
forthwith  appeared.  An  exposure  about  four  times  that  of 
wet  plates  proves  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  negatives  came  out  very  clean,  but  required  a little 
subsequent  intensification.  A peculiar  defect  was,  however, 
to  be  remarked  on  development,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a 
marbled  appearance.  The  whole  plate  became  covered  with 
numerous  bubbles,  and  the  film  dissolved  away.  These 
defects  are  to  be  avoided,  however,  if  the  plate,  while  being 
prepared,  is  washed  after  immersion  in  the  solution  of  gum; 
such  plates,  however,  according  to  Carey  Lea,  are  apt  to  fog. 

By  the  employment  of  a gum  solution  of  only  a fourth 
the  strength,  the  fault  may  be  remedied.  Wortley  writes 
that  it  is  well  to  cover  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a black 
pigment  of  some  kind  ; this  plan,  however,  appeared  to  mo 
somewhat  complicated,  and  I overcame  the  difficulty  by  the 
simple  plan  of  using  black  pigment  tissue.  This  tissue  is 
dipped  into  water,  and  laid  in  a moistened  condition  upon 
the  reverse  of  the  plate.  It  attaches  itself  very  tightly  to 
the  glass,  but  is  readily  removed  afterwards  by  subse- 
quently wetting  the  plate,  being  then  capable  of  further 
employment. 

I made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  the  benefit 
accruing  from  the  use  of  a black  screen  of  this  kind  is  really 
very  important.  A plate  was  covered  half  the  way  up  with 
black  paper,  and  then  exposed  in  a stereoscopic  apparatus. 
The  result  was,  that  behind  the  screened  portion  of  the  plate 
a more  vigorous  and  detailed  image  was  observable  than 
where  the  glass  had  been  left  uncovered.  The  backing  up 
of  the  plate  in  this  manner  is  therefore  to  be  recommended. 

Finally,  I was  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  r<5le  played  by  the  chlorine  in  the  process.  I prepared 
two  collodions,  the  one  with  two  grammes  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  in  the  120  grammes  of  normal  collodion,  and  the 
other  with  two  grammes  of  the  same  salt,  together  with 
0'8  gramme  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium.  Both  collo- 
dions were  sensitized  in  a bath  free  from  iodide,  and  exposed 
in  a wet  state  and  developed  with  iron.  There  was  no  very 
perceptible  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  films  ; the 
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pictures  obtained  upon  wet  plates  were,  however,  much  more 
intense  than  the  Wortley  dry  plates  exposed  at  the  same 
time,  although  they  did  not  exhibit  any  greater  amount  of 
detail. 

from  the  above  experience  it  does  not  appear,  then,  that 
the  presence  of  chlorine  has  a peculiar  influence  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  61m,  and  that  tl,e  effect  of  the  aqua  regia 
is  to  set  free  some  of  the  bromine  from  the  bromide  of  cad- 
mium, which  then  resets  upon  the  alcohol  and  ether  of  the 
collodion.  Further  research  must  teach  us  whether  the 
same  end  cannot  be  more  easily  secured  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  free  bromine  instead  of  aqua  regia. 


NOTE  ON  DEFECTS  OF  LIGHTING  IN  STEREO- 
SCOPIC PICTURES. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL.* 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  two  len3es  of  a stereo- 
scopic camera  are  unequal  in  power ; and  the  consequence 
is,  that  when  an  exposure  is  made,  one  picture  appears  always 
more  fully  exposed  than  the  other.  In  an  early  camera  of 
mine,  the  two  Dallmeyer  instruments  were  so  different,  that 
while  five-and-twenty  seconds  sufficed  for  the  full  depiction 
of  one  image,  as  many  as  thirty  seconds  was  necessary  for 
the  other.  This  is  obviously  a serious  defect,  especially  when 
the  apparatus  is  employed  for  instantaneous  pictures  or 
very  short  exposures.  Stopping  down  of  the  more  powerful 
lens  may  be  resorted  to,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  light. 

A very  simple  means  is,  nevertheless,  at  hand,  consist- 
ing in  the  manner  of  putting  the  plate  into  the  dark 
slide.  It  is  known  that  the  thinner  side  of  a collodion 
plate — or,  in  other  words,  the  side  held  in  the  hand 
during  coating — is  less  sensitive  than  the  thicker  end,  where 
the  collodion  has  been  drained  off,  and  of  this  circumstance 
we  may  readily  avail  ourselves.  The  thicker  portion  of 
the  61m  is  placed  in  the  slide,  so  that  it  comes  opposite 
to  the  weaker  lens,  and  in  this  way  a much  more  evenly 
exposed  picture  will  be  obtained.  As  it  is  recommended 
always  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  plate,  where  it  has  been 
held,  downwards,  it  is  necessary  that  the  less  powerful  lens 
in  the  camera  should  be  on  the  left  side. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  thick 
and  thin  portion  of  a collodion  plate  has  often  induced 
the  belief  that  the  lenses  of  a good  stereoscope  are  of  uneven 
power.  As  a general  rule  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  plate 
which  appears  the  thinner  and  less  exposed,  and  for  this 
reason  one  is  often  led  to  believe  that  the  right  lens  is  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  A ready  means  of  verifying  this  result 
is  to  change  the  plate  round,  so  that  the  thick  and  thin 
ends  of  the  61ms  are  transposed,  and  then  the  fallacy  of 
the  belief  is  at  once  apparent. 


$crcut  Datuits. 

ANOTHER  PHOTO-COLLOGRAPIIIC  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  R.  SAWYER. 

The  following  provisional  spedhcation  describes  another 
method  of  obtaining  printing  surfaces  for  producing 
images  in  fatty  ink,  and  is  analogous  to  the  Albert  process. 
Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird,  of  Norwich  and  Regent  Street, 
are,  we  believe,  prepared  to  work  this  process  commer- 
cially : — 

This  invention  is  based  upon  the  well-known  property 
possessed  by  gelatinous  and  albuminous  matters  when  mixed 
with  bichromate  salts  of  being  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light, 
of  being  rendered  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water  according  to  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  light,  and  on  the  property  possessed 
by  such  compounds  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  ordinary 
commercial  printing  ink  in  accordance  with  such  solubility  or 
insolubility  in  water. 

* Photographischc  Mittheilunyen, 


My  invention  relates  to  improved  methods  of  obtaining 
printing  surfaces,  by  which  not  only  are  the  most  delicate  detail, 
light,  and  shade  of  an  ordinary  photograph  preserved,  but  any 
writing,  lettering,  drawing,  addition,  or  alteration  may  be  made, 
and  the  surfaces  so  prepared  printed  from,  either  by  hand  or 
mechanical  power,  in  the  ordinary  lithographic  or  copperplate 
printing  press,  and  with  extreme  rapidity,  using  tho  ordinary 
lithographic  inks  in  all  colours  and  shades. 

In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  I proceed  as  follows  : — 
Upon  a surface  of  metal,  stone,  enamel,  glass,  porcelain,  or  other 
suitable  material,  I place  a layer  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  water, 
to  which  has  been  added  a certain  quantity  of  bichromates  of 
ammonia  or  potassium,  either  separately  or  mixed  together. 
This  layer  is  dried  by  hot  air,  and  kept  perfectly  level  during 
such  drying  ; it  is  then  exposed  under  a negative  to  the  action 
of  light.  When  the  image  can  be  perfectly  made  out,  and  the 
high  lights  are  on  tho  point  of  turning  brown,  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  light,  and  placed  for  one  hour  in  a dish  of 
cold  water,  which  is  changed  three  or  four  times  during  that 
period  ; it  is  then  removed,  well  washed  under  a tap,  and 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  in  a temperature  of  from  80°  to 
100°  Fahr.  The  plate,  after  a lapse  of  forty-eight  hours  or 
more,  is  then  placed  upon  the  carriage  of  an  ordinary  litho- 
graphic press,  the  bed  of  which  is  fitted  with  a piece  of  soft 
wood  of  the  size'and  thickness  of  the  largest  lithographic  stone 
the  press  will  take,  the  plate  being  kept  in  its  place  by  wooden 
studs  which  drop  into  holes  made  in  the  wood,  and  which  are 
a trifle  lower  than  the  plate  itself.  I then  damp  the  plate  with 
a soft  sponge,  allowing  the  gelatine  to  imbibe  as  much  water 
as  possible.  I then  surface  dry  it  with  a very  fine  soft  cloth, 
acd  proceed  to  roll  in,  with  an  ordinary  ink  roller,  re-transfer 
ink,  such  as  is  used  in  the  ordinary  transfers  of  plate  to  stone 
or  stone  to  stone.  When  the  ink  appears  to  have  properly 
permeated  all  the  delicate  lights  and  shades  of  the  image,  I 
place  upon  the  plate  a piece  of  transfer  paper,  coated  or  not 
coated,  according  to  the  ultimate  effect  desired.  Upon  this  I 
place  five  or  six  sheets  of  fine  soft  paper,  fold  down  the  tympan, 
and  after  adjusting  the  pressure,  carry  it  beneath  the  scraper 
of  the  press  ; the  paper  is  then  raised  from  the  gelatine  surface, 
and  if  the  print  is  entirely  perfect,  is  ready  for  the  next  opera- 
tion, which  is  as  follows : — 

The  picture,  cut  to  tho  exact  size  and  shape  it  is  desired  to 
be  when  finished,  is  damped  by  being  placed  botween  damp 
blotting-paper.  In  tho  next  place,  a polished  lithographic 
stone,  warmed  to  a temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  is  placed 
upon  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  lithographic  press  accurately 
adjusted  and  levelled.  The  before -mentioned  damp  print  is 
then  placed  in  the  required  position  on  the  stone,  on  which  any 
writing,  lettering,  or  design  may  have  been  previously  added, 
either  by  writing  or  lettering  on  the  stone,  or  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  transfer.  The  print,  being  in  its  proper  position,  is 
then  covered  with  soft  paper,  the  pressure  adjusted,  and  the 
stone  is  passed  several  times  through  the  press.  The  back  of 
the  print,  which  now  adheres  to  the  stone,  is  next  sponged 
with  water,  the  stono  turned  and  passed  through  the  press  in 
an  opposite  direction,  after  which  tho  back  of  the  print  is  soft- 
ened with  water,  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  fingers  until  tho 
paper  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  stone.  The  impression 
is  then  gummed  and  inked  up  like  an  ordinary  lithographic 
transfer,  and,  if  the  design  or  writing  has  not  been  previously 
added  to  tho  stone,  it  may  now  be  added.  The  image  on  stono 
may  bo  strengthened,  weakened,  or  modified  by  touching  up  or 
erasing,  and  when  considered  satisfactory,  the  whole  may  bo 
printed  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  hand  labour  or  mechanical 
power. 

The  operation  thus  described  is  suitable  for  prints  produced 
from  hard  surfaces,  such  as  glass,  porcelain,  enamel,  stone,  or 
wood ; but  another  method  which  I use  is  effected  as  follows  : — 
I prepare  paper  with  gelatine  and  lampblack,  or  obtain  it  ready 
prepared  of  tho  Patent  Autotype  Company,  whoso  licence  I 
hold.  Such  prepared  paper  or  tissue  1 float  on  a solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  which  renders  it  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light,  and  when  dry  it  is  exposed  under  a negative  for  the 
necessary  period.  I then  immerse  this  tissue,  bearing  tho 
latent  image,  in  cold  water,  and,  when  softened  and  rendered 
limp,  I lay  it  face  downwards  in  the  proper  position  on  a 
polished  lithographed  stone,  or  on  plate  glass  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  a mixture  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  making  it  adhere  firmly  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a “ squeegee.”  I then  immerso  tho  stono  or 
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glass,  face  downwards,  in  water  of  a temperature  of  about  120° 
Fahr. ; this  in  a short  space  of  time  removes  the  paper  and  the 
surplus  gelatine  and  carbon,  leaving  the  picture  in  all  its  deli- 
cate lights  or  shades  upon  the  stone  or  glass.  I then  proceed 
to  add  any  writing,  lettering,  or  design  as  before  described,  ro'l 
in  with  litho.  printing  ink,  and  work  off  in  an  ordinary  press. 

Sometimes  I find  it  advisable  not  to  transfer  the  prepared 
tissue  after  its  exposure  under  the  negative  at  once  to  tbe  stone 
or  glass;  in  such  cases  I coat  the  face  of  it  with  a solution  of 
India-rubber  in  benzole,  and  place  it  face  downwards  on  a piece 
of  paper,  also  coated  with  the  India-rubber  solution,  making 
the  two  adhere  perfectly.  On  placing  it  iu  warm  water  the 
paper  upon  which  tbe  gelatine  and  carbon  originally  was  soon 
floats  oft,  and  the  picture  begins  to  develop  by  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  gelatine  and  carbon.  When  tbe  picture  is  complete 
and  satisfactory  I cut  it  to  the  proper  shape  aud  size,  lay  it 
upon  a polished  lithographic  stone,  or  on  plate  glass  previously 
coated  with  a mixture  of  albumen,  gelatino,  aud  bichromate  of 
potash,  press  it  into  intimate  contact,  and,  when  dry,  remove 
the  adhering  paper  by  means  of  benzole;  the  drawing  so 
placed  on  the  stone  is  then  ready  for  inking  and  working,  as 
before  described. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  print  only  a 
small  number  of  copies,  and  in  that  case  it  is  desirable  to  print 
them  from  the  original  gelatine  film ; the  difficulty  ha3  here- 
tofore been  to  render  that  film  sufficiently  hard  and  tough  to 
enable  any  number  of  copies  being  obtained  from  it,  and  many 
ways  have  been  suggested  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  I find 
that  a spirituous  solution  of  hard  gum  or  lac— by  preference, 
while  lac -answers  the  purpose  exactly  ; other  hard  gums  may, 
however,  be  used.  I add  ten  grains  of  best  whito  shellac  dis- 
solved iu  half  an  ounce  of  strong  spirits  of  wine  to  each  pint  of 
gelatine  mixed  with  the  bichromate  salts  ; the  aqueous  solution 
will  at  once  precipitate  the  gum  if  the  solution  containing  it  is 
not  added  carefully  a little  at  a time  ; but  if  this  precaution  is 
taken,  and  the  mixture  is  vigorously  stirred  during  the  addition, 
sufficient  of  tbe  gum  will  remain  in  the  gelatine  to  render  the 
resulting  fityn  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  perfectly 
capable  of  yielding  several  hundred  copies. 

&0rmg0tti>m*. 

DEVELOPING  COFFEE  PLATES. 

Sik, — For  the  information  of  coffee  plate  workers  (not  coffee 
and  gum),  I beg  to  state  that  I have  been  using  carbonate  of 
ammonia  for  developing  for  some  time.  I find  that  if  you 
develop  a little  with  plain  pyro  first,  and  then  add  to  the  ounce  of 
doveloper  about  six  drops  saturated  solution  of  ammonia,  the 
picture  will  jump  out  instantly,  without  the  slightest  tendency 
to  fog.  After-intensification  proceeds  quite  satisfactorily.  M . 
De  Constant  objects  to  the  use  of  ammonia  in  plain  coffee 
plates,  as  tending  to  fog,  which  I find  would  be  the  case  if  you 
pour  on  the  ammonia  first.  A Constant  Reader. 


GREEN  TINT  IN  COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ W.  G.”  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  notice  a letter  of  mine  on  the  green  tint  in  the 
collodio-bromide  plates.  I do  not  think  he  has  treated  me 
lairly  in  the  matter,  as  1 had  had  no  experience  in  Col.  S. 
AVortley’s  process  then,  though  I sinco  have.  I meant  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  necessary  to 
obtain  a green  negative,  but  that  whore  there  is  excess  of  bro- 
mide, and  a certain  development  used,  the  green  tint  can  be 
obtained.  And  I hold  to  this  yet ; and  you,  sir,  in  those  plates 
of  mine  you  saw  tried,  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
assertion.* 

I am  glad  Col.  Wortley  has  adopted  the  gallic  acid  instead 
of  the  pyrogallic ; and  in  his  gum  preservative  my  experience 
coincides  with  his,  that  plates  prepared  with  the  latter  do  not 
keep.  Plates  prepared  with  the  gallic  acid  will  keep  indefinitely, 
so  long  as  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  it. — 
Yours  faithfully,  W,  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.  R.E. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

DearSir, — Isentthe  enclosed  lettertothe  Daily  Telegraph&s 
n correction  to  their  statement,  but  as  they  denied  mo  the  justice 

' We  described  the  fact  at  the  time.—  J2e. 


of  inserting  it,  may  I beg  of  you  the  privilege  of  a small  space 
in  the  News. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

“ Sir, — In  your  article  on  Photography  at  the  International 
Exhibition  you  make  the  following  quotation: — ‘It  is  owing 
to  him  [Mr.  Mayall]  that  Mr.  England’s  views  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  Italy — perfect  specimens  of  their  kind — enrich  the 
gathering.’  Now  I cannot  conceive  in  what  way  I am  indebted 
to  that  gentleman  for  the  privilege  of  being  represented  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  or  for  any  merits  my  work  may  con- 
tain. My  experience  of  nearly  twenty-three  years  dates  back 
almost  as  far  as  Mr.  Mayall’s,  being  a fellow-worker  iu  the  field 
when  Daguerre’s  beautiful  process  was  in  the  height  of  its  popu- 
larity. My  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Mayall  convinces  me 
he  lays  no  such  claim  as  that  stated.  I may  also  say  that 
landscape  photography  has  been  my  special  study  for  many 
years  past,  a branch  of  our  beautiful  art  that  gentleman  has,  I 
believe,  paid  no  particular  attention  to.  Thanking  you  for  your 
kind  mention  of  my  work— I remain,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

“ W.  England’.’ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS. -YELLOW  SPOTS 
AND  BLISTERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Complaints  are  repeatedly  made  by  your  corres- 
pondents as  to  the  cause  of  yellow  spots  in  the  prints.  I find 
that  by  the  following  plan  they  are  avoided.  Carefully  filter 
the  silver  solution  before  sensitizing  ; keep  the  sensitizing  room 
well  ventilated,  avoid  a smoky  room,  burn  no  coke  on  the  fire, 
and  keep  your  paper  at  a good  distance  ; dust  your  negative 
well  before  printing  from  it  (especially  if  it  is  touched  with  a 
lead  pencil)  ; keep  clean  hands  in  putting  the  prints  into  the 
washing ; keep  toning  solution  perfectly  clear  by  filtering  before 
using,  and  give  two  or  three  good  washings,  to  get  rid  of  every 
trace  of  toning  solution  before  commencing  to  fix  ; dip  each 
picture  (face  downwards)  into  the  fixing  solution,  the  fixer 
rapidly  placing  his  hands  on  each  picture  to  push  it  under  the 
hypo,  and  then  off ; fix  not  over  many  at  a time,  turn  over  con- 
tinually, aud  as  the  air  bubbles  make  their  appearance  on  the 
picture,  wipe  off ; if  blistering,  have  a dish  ready  with  (say) 
half  a gallon  of  water,  one  pound  of  salt,  and  one  drachm  of 
ammonia  ; mix  this,  and  take  the  prints  from  the  hypo,  place 
them  directly  (face  downwards)  into  the  solution,  and  keep  in 
ten  minutes.  Yellow  spots  and  blisters  will  be  avoided. 

Indisposition  and  press  of  business  have  prevented  me  from 
saying  a few  words  in  answer  to  some  remarks  made  from  the 
able  pen  of  Mr.  D.  Welch.  In  his  first  letter  caste  is  distinctly 
advocated,  but  in  his  second  he  as  frankly  recants,  and  is  more 
explicit  and  open  with  his  views,  and  how  to  procure  lads 
suitable  for  training  as  assistants. 

Granted  that  a boy  such  as  he  advocated  is  within  reach  of 
every  photographer  : what  then  ? Are  all  who  call  themselves 
photographers  able  to  train  a boy  for  an  assistant  such  as  would 
suit  Mr.  Welch  ? Here  you  will  have  to  come  back  to  my  first 
letter,  and  my  assertion  that  good  assistants  may  be  had  by 
enquiring  into  the  ability  of  prev:ous  employers. 

' In  one  of  his  other  letters  Mr.  Welch  makes  (as  “ Little 
Photo  ” justly  and  truthfully  asserts)  a sweeping  assertion 
by  libelling  all  assistants.  I quite  agree  with  “ Little  Photo,” 
that  plenty  of  good  assistants  may  be  had,  in  spite  of  the  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  of  Mr.  Welch  and  others.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience  in  photography  and  manager  in  different  houses 
have  proved  this  to  me. 

Mr.  D.  W.  next  speaks  of  not  having  seen  any  work  by  assist- 
ants exhibited.  Education,  no  doubt,  has  done  much  to  raise 
one  country  above  another,  aud  some  may  even  havo  had  that 
sense  of  duty  to  their  children  that  force  by  law  was  unnecessary 
to  send  them  to  school ; yet,  even  in  the  highest  advanced 
nation  iu  education  (such  as  my  country  is)  I do  not  recollect 
having  seen  photographs  labelled,  “Done  by  my  assistant,” 
although  thousands  of  photographs  are  exhibited  which  are  the 
production  of  assistants.  Education  has  not  had  such  an  influ- 
ence over  principals  as  to  induce  them  to  do  justice  to  their 
workmen  by  acknowledgment  that  such  and  such  a picture 
was  the  idea  or  production  of  their  assistants.  When  such  an 
influence  prompts  employers,  Mr.  D.  Welch  will  change  his 
mind  respecting  assistants.  The  request  of  “ Little  Photo  ” is 
but  just,  and  I trust  that  Mr.  Welch  will  give  his  definition  of 
an  assistant  operator. 

Apologising  for  the  space  in  your  valuable  paper, — I remain 
sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Schmidt. 
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COL.  STUART  WORTLEY’S  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I have  looked  in  vain  from  week  to  week,  expecting  to 
Bee  in  the  Photographic  News  some  further  notice  from  those 
who  have  tried  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry  plates.  They  are 
most  excellent,  and  I think  that  every  photographer  must  feel 
indebted  to  him  for  working  out  the  details  (if  he  has  done  no 
more)  of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  the  art,  and  for  sup- 
plying a long  felt  want. 

I send  you  some  studies  of  trees,  taken  last  week,  for  it  is 
particularly  in  taking  foliage  that  these  plates  so  far  exceed 
any  others  that  I have  tried.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  any  of  your 
correspondents  the  benefit  of  the  little  experience  I may  have 
in  working  them. — I am,  yours  faithfully,  Edmund  J.  Wilson. 

[The  examples  are  excellent. — Ed.] 


of  Societies. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  ‘26th  inst.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William 
Brown  Street,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  aud  passed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  and  that  they  were  willing 
to  supply  copies  from  the  two  subjects  chosen  for  presentation 
prints. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Guyton,  “ On  Photography  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1871  ” (see  page  473),  and  the  meeting  passed  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Guyton  for  his  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  Brown  exhibited  several  carbon  prints  by  double  transfer 
which  were  very  successful. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a very  simple  and  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  a dropping  bottle.  It  was  a two-ounce  bottle,  with  a 
piece  of  glass  rod  bent  at  the  top  end  and  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  from  which  the  drops  came  off  with  great 
regularity. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
different  formula!  for  the  collodio-bromide  process  ; and  it  was 
the  opinion  of  all  the  members  present  that  there  has  been 
nothing  yet  brought  forward  to  surpass  the  simple  formulas  of 
Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  published  in  1865. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


fS/dlk  in  Stuirin. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— Members  of  this 
Society  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  resume  its  moetings 
on  October  12th  at  the  City  of  London  College,  whon  Mr. 
Croughton  will  read  a paper  entitled  “ Carbon  as  a Base  for 
Finished  Work,  with  Examples  on  Ivory,  Porcelain,  Panel, 
Canvas,  &c.” 

Messrs.  Tuohy  and  Co.’s  Retouching  of  Negatives. — 
A singularly  unfortunate  error  occurs  in  the  paragraph  in  our 
last,  referring  to  the  retouching  of  Messrs.  Tuohy  and  Co. 
Owing  to  a printer’s  error,  which,  in  our  absence  from  home, 
passed  uncorrected,  we  are  made  to  say  that  their  work  gives 
“ a fine  but  stony  texture  ” to  the  photograph.  The  sentence 
should  have  been  “a  fine  but  not  stony  texture.”  The  especial 
charm  of  their  work  is  that  the  delicate  softness  of  the  flesh  is 
perfectly  preserved,  freedom  from  the  hard  effect  sometimes 
produced  in  retouching  being  admirably  secured. 

Submarine  Photography. — A correspondent  of  the  Echo , 
writing  from  Florence,  says : — “ The  Ruballino  Society  have 
lent  their  steamer  Sardinia  to  Mr.  Josellis  for  his  marine  ex- 
plorations. Mr.  Josellis  has  invented  a marine  photographic 
apparatus  connected  with  a diving  bell,  by  which  photographs 
ot  the  ‘ world  below  the  sea  ’ can  be  taken.  This  diving-bell 
can  be  made  use  of  in  many  ways,  but  one  can  understand  how 
useful  to  natural  science  a series  of  negatives  (to  be  afterwards 
enlarged)  of  the  myriads  of  zoophytes  found  in  the  sub- 
aqueous world  would  be.” 


SLu  (fromsputonts. 

Dr.  Liesegano. — Very  many  thanks  for  your  coin municatiou  and 
interesting  enclosure.  In  our  next.  We  will  write  soon. 


H.  Fienfield. — Unless  a very  strong  nitrato  bath  bo  employed,  a 
slight  washing  of  not  exceeding  fivo  or  ten  minutes  is  sufficient 
prior  to  toning.  2.  You  may  place  100  prints  in  the  washing 
wator  at  once,  and  then  commence  placing  them  one  by  one  in 
the  toning  bath,  to  secure  perfect  and  even  immersion  of  oach  print. 
Keep  them  in  motion,  constantly  tuining  them  over  whilst  toning 
and  removing  each  one  rapidly,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
toned,  into  another  dish  of  water,  in  which  to  rinse  prior  to  fixing. 

3.  The  colour  of  the  print  you  enclose  is  very  good.  4.  We 
prefer  the  printing  bath  neutral ; it  is  less  liable  to  dissolve  the 
albumen  if  a little  acid,  but  gives  the  richest  results  whe  n 
neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  The  addition  of  other  nitrates  is 
approved  by  first-class  printers.  The  addition  of  alcohol  is  also 
undoubtedly  valuable  when  a weak  bath  is  used. 

An  Anxious  Printer. — We  have  never  seen  prints  assume  the 
appearance  of  that  enclosed  after  mounting.  The  meally  effect  is 
similar  to  that  produced  by  using  an  unripe  toning  bath,  in 
which  free  chlorine  bleaches  the  print  in  an  irregular,  granular 
manner.  Possibly  the  use  of  acid  paste  or  gum,  or  the  use  of  somo 
mounting  preparation  containing  salt,  may  have  caused  the  defect. 
II.  M. — Prints  are  better  rolled  before  colouring.  The  ordinary 
camel's-hair  or  sable  pencils  are  used.  See  the  shilling  Manual 
of  Harmonious  Colouring,  issued  by  the  firm  whose  colours  you 
mention. 

C.  Trembath. — We  have  found  that  after  the  image  was  out,  the 
lentiful  addition  of  the  ammonia  solution  readily  gave  density, 
f that  fail,  fix  the  negative ; wash  well,  and  intensify  with  pyro 
and  silver.  This  will  usually  give  great  density.  2 Thanks  ; 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  description  of  your  washing 
machine. 

Baynham  Jones. — Although  a rol  of  metal  electro-plated  with 
nickel  remained  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  tor  half  an  hour 
without  showing  any  trace  of  action,  we  should  hesitate  in  re- 
commending the  use  of  metal  vessels  coated  with  nickel  for  bath  i, 
&c.  Even  suppose  the  nickel  withstood  the  action  for  months  or 
years,  as  well  as  for  minutes,  the  risk  of  scratches,  &c.,  setting 
up  action  would  be  serious.  The  nickel  coating  will  find  many 
valuable  uses,  however,  in  which  the  risk  is  less  imminent  than 
in  vessels  for  silver  solutions,  such  as  scale  pans  for  chemicals 
where  fragile  glass  has  hitherto  been  used.  With  a careful  ex- 
perimentalist such  vessels  might  be  used  for  dishes,  we  appre- 
hend, and  for  a variety  of  such  purposes  as  a mechanical  amateur 
may  doubtless  put  them  to.  We  regret  that  we  can  give  no  details 
of  the  mode  employed,  as  the  company  publish  no  particulars, 
probably  wishing  to  retain  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  Should 
we  learn  details  we  will  let  you  know.  The  weather  has  been  and 
is  sadly  unphotographic. 

W.  L. — We  readily  appreciate  the  value  of  any  method  of 
simplifying  the  trouble  of  recovering  the  metals  from  residues, 
and  shall  keep  a careful  eye  on  any  communication  rela- 
tive to  the  process  in  question ; but  we  should  hesitate  very 
seriously  to  recommend  photographers  to  pay  a consideration  for 
any  secret  process  without  very  perfect  assurance  of  its  value. 

“ Buying  a pig  in  a poke  ” is  proverbially  an  unsafe  thing.  The 
process  might  turn  out  one  of  the  old  and  known  processes  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  vendor ; it  might  turn  out  uncertain,  or  incom- 
plete ; it  might  be  simple  to  an  experienced  chemical  manipulator, 
and  quite  worthless  to  the  less  experienced  photographer.  If  we 
hear  more  of  an  assuring  nature  we  will  bear  in  mind  your 
proposal.  2.  Your  experience  with  the  old  collodion  is  very 
interesting.  Have  you  any  additional  particulars?  A description 
of  the  process,  although  it  is  not  new,  would  be  interesting  for 
publication. 

Leo. — You  do  not  state  any  details  of  the  process  you  have  used,  or 
the  mode  of  transferring  you  have  attempted,  of  which  there  arc 
several,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  source  of  your  failure. 
If  you  have  a perfectly  clean  piece  of  plate  glass,  and  use  the  wet 
transferring  process,  leaving  the  plate  to  dry  spontaneously,  the 
paper  and  print  will  instantly  peal  off  the  glass,  without  even 
pulling.  The  use  of  wax  or  grease  on  the  plate  facilitates  removal 
where  difficulty  exists.  See  an  article  in  our  last  Year-Book, 
and  various  articles  in  preceding  Y ear-Books  and  volumes  of 
the  News.  When  we  know  the  method  of  toning  you  adopted, 
we  can  probably  suggest  the  cause  of  the  brown  tint  in  the  lights. 
J.  Caldwell. — Thanks.  We  will  publish  all  the  information  wo 
obtain  by  experiment  or  communication. 

A.  Seeley. — The  letter  has  been  forwarded. 

T.  Singleton. — Thanks. 

D.  De  Clercy. — Your  letter  and  enclosure  have  been  handed  to 
our  publisher,  and  will,  doubtless,  receive  attention. 

J.  C.  S. — For  obscuring  glass,  to  prevent  being  overlooked,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obstruct  as  little  actinic  light  as  possible,  a thin 
coating  of  starch  applied  hot  answers  well.  Also  the  stippling 
mixture  given  in  our  Year-Book  for  1870,  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards. 

A.  A.  Inolis. — We  do  not  know,  but  will  try  to  ascertiin 
A Practical  Man  and  J.  Martin. — Received. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Several  articles  in  typo  are  compelled  to  stand  over. 
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ACID  CONDITIONS  OF  TIIE  TONING  BATII. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduction,  a dozen 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  alkaline  gold  bath, 
for  conducting  the  toning  process  separately  from  that  of 
fixation,  in  place  of  the  mixed  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  gold  for  fixing  and  toning  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
great  step  in  photography,  as  materially  contributing  to 
the  permanency  of  prints.  But  considerable  doubt  has 
been  felt  by  thoughtful  experimentalists  as  to  whether  the 
term,  implying  the  necessity  of  alkaline  conditions,  and 
the  condition  itself  when  present,  ought  not  to  rank 
amongst  the  category  of  popular  errors.  In  our  own 
practice,  and  in  our  teachings,  we  have  generally  insisted 
on  neutrality,  whilst  Mr.  Bovey  has  unhesitatingly  pointed 
out  the  superiority  of  an  acid  bath.  In  the  majority  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  formulae  for  toning  baths,  the 
aim  is  either  to  secure  a neutral  or  an  acid  solution.  In 
the  lime  bath,  for  instance,  the  solution  is  neutral  ; whilst 
in  the  acetate  bath,  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of 
any,  a slight  trace  of  acid  is  present  when  the  bath  is  ripe 
for  use. 

I he  real  object  of  adding  an  alkali  to  a solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold  to  render  it  fit  for  toning  purposes,  is  to  get 
rid  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is 
mischievous  in  several  ways.  It  tends  to  bleach  the  print 
and  to  produce  mealiness,  and  it  also  retards  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  gold  on  the  print.  In  many  of  the  toning  baths 
the  salt  added  to  the  gold  solution  simply  neutralizes  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  added  in  such  proportion  as 
to  cause  an  alkaline  condition,  the  toning  bath  will  not 
keep.  When  a salt  like  acetate  of  soda  is  added  to  the 
solution,  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  free  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  neutralized,  acetic  acid  being  liberated,  which 
does  not  bleach  the  print,  and  facilitates  the  deposition  of 
gold.  In  the  platinum  toning  bath,  which  we  recom- 
mended some  time  ago,  the  solution  was  neutralized,  and 
then  rendered  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  was  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well.  We  have  just  been  favoured  by 
l)r.  Liesegang  with  some  examples  of  a gold  toning  batli 
made  ou  precisely  similar  principles,  the  details  of  which 
he  gives  on  another  page.  The  results  are  admirable,  and 
the  bath  described  seems  to  possess  qualities  which  strongly 
recommend  it  to  photographers  for  general  use  ; it  seems, 
therefore,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


PRINTING  THROUGH  COLOURED  GLASSES. 

I he  use  of  coloured  glasses,  or  retarding  media,  through 
which  tlm  light  is  transmitted  for  printing  from  imper- 
fect negatives,  has  received  considerable  attention  of  late 
in  Germany  and  America.  Old  photographers  are  well 
aware  of  the  increased  brilliancy  of  the  impressions 


obtained  from  weak  negatives  by  printing  in  a weak 
diffused  light ; but  some  members  of  the  German  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  New  York  have  carried  the  matter 
much  further,  and,  as  it  is  alleged,  with  considerable 
advantage.  Our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  reporting  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  says  : — 

“The  committee  for  the  best  method  of  printing  weak, 
undertimed  negatives,  laid  numerous  prints  before  the 
meeting.  Mr.  E.  Krueger  had  tried  glasses  of  different 
colours,  of  which  the  dark  blue  gave  the  best  result ; 
but  it  was  inferior  to  ground  glass,  which,  moreover, 
has  the  rdvantage  that  the  prints  made  under  it,  either 
in  suu  or  shade,  won’t  show  any  bubbles  or  scratches 
which  might  be  on  the  glass  used  for  the  negative. 

“ Mr.  Kretscher  obtained  a very  strong  and  brilliant 
print  under  an  iodized  and  silvered  plate.  He  prepared 
the  same  by  simply  coating  a glass  plate  with  very  weak 
iodized  collodion,  sensitized  it  in  the  silver  bath,  washed 
well,  and  let  dry. 

“ Mr.  Schoem  covered  the  negative  with  a thin  porce- 
lain plate.  The  contrasts  in  the  prints  made  without 
and  with  this  plate  were  very  remarkable ; more  so, 
indeed,  than  the  contrasts  of  the  first  named  dodges. 

“The  committee  received  a vote  of  thanks  for  their 
labours  and  exhibition  of  their  interesting  specimens,  and 
Mr.  Schoem’s  method  was  declared  the  most  successful 
one. 

“Mr.  Youngman  remarked,  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  that  porcelain  plates,  especially  of  larger 
size,  are  very  expensive,  and  consequently  not  practical, 
on  account  of  being  easily  broken  when  used  for  printing 
purposes.  He  suggested,  as  a substitute,  to  mix  some 
milk  with  gum  arabic  to  a proper  consistency,  and  to 
coat  a glass  plate  with  the  mixture.  By  elevating  one 
end  a little,  in  letting  it  dry,  it  will  get  the  superior 
advantage  over  porcelain  plates  of  being  thicker  on  one 
end  than  on  the  other,  which  will  enable  you  to  cover 
the  weakest  part  of  the  negative  more  than  the  stronger 
one.  A glass  prepared  in  this  manner  can  also 
be  used  as  a focussing  glass  in  the  camera — a very 
desirable  knowledge  for  a travelling  photographer  in  case 
of  an  accident.  Mr.  Youugman  stated  further,  that  in 
short  exposures  he  had  lately  tried,  with  pretty  good 
results,  to  colour  the  negative  by  using  a yellow  or  red 
aniline  colour  in  the  developer.” 


WEAK  V.  STRONG  PRINTING  BATHS. 

A committee  of  the  American  Photographic  Society  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  relative  value  of  strong  and  weak 
printing  baths  have  recently  presented  their  report  to  the 
Society,  its  general  tenor  being,  as  our  readers  will  see,  in 
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favour  of  weak  baths.  After  one  or  two  preliminary  re- 
marks, the  committee — consisting  of  Messrs.  II.  J.  New- 
ton, O.  G.  Mason,  and  D.  C.  Chapman — remarks : — 

11  The  subject  of  weak  and  strong  sensitizing  baths  for  paper 
has  engaged  the  minds  of  photographers  from  the  time  photo- 
graphy was  first  introduced  to  the  present  time.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  have  been  settled  decidedly  in  favour  of  a strong 
bath,  and  the  correctness  of  this  deoision  was  rarely  if  ever 
called  in  question.  The  introduction  of  turning  with  ammonia, 
however,  although  not  materially  changing  the  views  previously 
entertained,  did  tend  to  considerably  modify  them.  It  was 
claimed  that  a weak  bath  with  tho  fumes  of  ammonia  would 
produce  as  good  proofs  as  a strong  one,  and  it  produced  no 
little  excitement  in  the  photographic  community.  Although 
the  prejudices  of  some  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  trying  either,  most  photographers  gave  the  fuming  a trial, 
and  some  the  weak  bath  also.  Tho  fuming  was  generally 
adopted,  but  the  weak  bath  rejected.  Tho  modification,  how- 
ever, of  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  strong  bath  showed 
itself  in  this  way : previous  to  tho  introduction  of  ammouia 
fumes  the  strength  of  bath  in  general  use  ranged  from  80  grains 
to  110,  and  after  tho  introduction  of  ammonia  from  40  to  80. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  a settled  conviction,  and  bad  become  one 
of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  tho  photographic  creed,  that  a strong 
sen-itizing  bath,  and  that  only,  would  produce  good  positive 
proofs  on  paper.  The  advocates  of  a weak  bith  were  still  in 
an  insignificant  minority,  and  generally  looked  upon  as  mono- 
maniacs or  photographic  heretics. 

“ A photographer  to  advocate  the  use  of  a weak  bath  would 
not  only  jeopardize  his  success  in  business,  but  also  bis  reputa- 
tion as  a critic,  or  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  bad  or 
indifferent  and  the  superlative  and  good.  The  conviction  of 
the  photographic  fraternity  had  become  so  deep-seated  in  favour 
of  the  strong  bath,  that  it  had  assumed  many  of.the  disagree- 
able forms  of  the  most  unreasoning  prejudices,  and  many,  no 
doubt,  of  those  who  were  induced  to  try  it  did  so  more  with  a 
view  to  try  and  find  something  in  it  to  condemn,  rather  than 
something  to  admire.  This,  whether  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, time  will  determine,  has  been  tho  position  occupied 
by  the  advocates  of  the  two  baths.  Many  and  varied  experi- 
ments of  compounding  other  salts  with  the  silver  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time  without  any  very  important  results,  or 
producing  any  very  marked  impression  on  tho  minds  of  the 
craft. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  last  spring,  or  early  part  of  summer, 
tho  attention  of  one  of  your  committeo  was  attracted  to  a state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Schnauss,  and  published  in  one  of  the 
European  journals,  that  he  had  [produced  proofs  of  the  first 
quality  on  a bath  containing  7 grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  32  grains  each  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 
The  albumen  with  which  the  paper  was  prepared  contained  no 
salt,  for  he  claimed  that  the  albumen  naturally  contained  suffi- 
cient chlorine  to  produce  all  the  chloride  of  silver  necessary. 
Accepting  the  statement  to  bo  true,  as  far  as  the  judgment  and 
honesty  of  Dr.  Schnauss  were  concerned,  the  idea  naturally 
suggested  itself  of  compounding  a bath  on  tho  main  principles 
of  Dr.  Schnauss,  adapted  to  the  commercial  albumen  paper  ot 
this  country,  which  usually  contains  from  5 to  10  grains  of  a 
soluble  chlorine. 

“ It  is  a bath  constructed  on  tho  above  principles — contain- 
ing 25  grains  each  of  the  nitrates  of  silver,  potash,  and 
magnesia,  and  5 grains  acetate  of  lead — and  with  the  ordinary 
strong  one,  with  which  your  committee  have  experimented. 
Believing  that  thero  is  no  subject  of  so  much  interest,  at  least 
in  a pecuniary  point  ot  view,  to  every  practical  photographer, 
as  the  one  under  examination,  we  have  proceeded  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  taken  all  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  any 
possible  error  in  the  result.  The  strong  bath  first  employed 
contained  about  100  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  ot  water. 
The  baths  were  each  of  them  tested,  not  only  by  the  hydro- 
meter, but,  to  be  doubly  sure,  also  with  Pile’s  test-tube,  in  which 
all  the  silver  in  a given  quantity  of  solution  was  thrown  down 
in  the  form  of  a chloride,  aud,  by  means  ot  n graduated  scale  on 
the  tube,  the  exact  amount  of  silver  contained  in  1 ounce  is 
indicated.  Boforo  using,  a portion  of  each  bath  was  set  aside 
to  be  again  tested  and  compared  with  the  portion  used.  The 
paper  was  floated  one  minute  on  the  strong  bath  and  three 
minutes  on  the  weak  one.  Four  samples  were  used,  procured 
from  respectable  stock  dealers  in  tho  city,  and  we  would  state 
here  that  one  sample  of  paper  could  not  be  used  successfully 


on  the  strong  bath  in  consequence  of  its  being  prepared  with 
albumen  containing  very  littlo  salt,  probably  not  more  than  4 
or  5 grains  to  the  ounce.  The  strong  solution  would  run  from 
tho  surface  of  this  paper  as  if  it  had  been  oiled,  and  would  dry 
in  drops,  while  on  the  weak  bath  it  worked  in  that  respect  as 
well  as  any  of  the  samples  employed. 

“ When  such  a phenomenon  presents  itself  to  a photographer 
there  is  no  remedy  but  to  weaken  the  bath,  except,  perhaps, 
the  addition  of  a quantity  of  alcohol.  The  paper  was  sensi- 
tized in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  the  samples  of 
paper  which  indicated  weak  salting,  and  were  floated  on  the 
strong  bath,  were  browned  entirely  through  to  the  back  sur- 
face, aud  all  the  samples  of  paper  sensitized  on  this  were  more 
or  less  discoloured,  while  none  of  those  floated  on  tho  weak 
bath  showed  any  perceptible  change. 

“ This  difference  in  the  keeping  quality  of  the  paper  may  havo 
arisen  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  fact  (which  was  not  dis- 
covered until  afterward)  that  the  strong  bath  was  considerably 
more  alkaline  than  the  weaker  one. 

“ The  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  appeared  to  be  the  same  from 
both  baths,  it  requiring  the  samo  time  to  print  proofs  from  the 
sarno  negative.  In  the  washing  and  toning  tho  difference  in 
the  working  of  tho  two  papers  became  very  striking — tho  prints 
from  the  strong  bath  turned  quite  red,  while  those  from  the 
weak  one  remained  wittiout  any  change,  and  when  placed  in 
the  toning  bath  toned  in  about  one  hdf  the  time  : it  did  not, 
at  the  most,  require  more  than  two-thirds  the  time  to  complete 
the  toning.  This  appeared  to  bo  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  tho  samo  quantity  of  gold  would  tono  from  one-third  to 
one-half  more  prints  produced  by  the  weak  than  by  the  strong 
bath.  Tho  prints  when  washed  and  dried  were,  in  quality, 
equal  in  every  respect.  The  samples  which  wo  exhibit  with 
this  report  are  a fair  selection  from  a large  number  made,  and 
wo  are  quite  confident  that  there  is  not  a member  of  this  Society 
present  who  can  determine  by  examination  of  these  prints  upon 
which  bath  they  were  produced.  The  quantity  of  silver  used 
in  producing  these  proofs  on  the  two  baths  was  in  figures  as 
follows . — 

First  Bath. 

32-oz.  solution,  containing  93  grs.  of  silver 

to  tho  oz.  J ’ ° ' 

1G  sheets  paper  sensitized,  leaving  of  the  ) 

solution  28  ozs.  containing  92  grs.  to  [-2,570  grs. 
the  oz.  J 


Showing  the  use  of  560  grs. 

Second  Bath. 

32-oz  solution,  containing  25  grs.  to  the  oz....  800  grs. 
16  sheets  paper  sensitized,  leaving  of  the  1 

solution  28  ozs.  containing  21  grs.  to  [ 588  grs. 
tho  oz.  J 


Showing  the  use  of  212  grs. 

“ By  these  figures  you  will  perceive  that  one-half  the  quantity 
of  silver  was  omployed  to  produce  the  proofs  on  tho  weak  bath 
that  it  did  the  same  amount  on  the  strong  bath. 

“ We  would  state  here,  that  the  greatest  possible  care  was 
taken  in  removing  the  paper  from  the  baths,  which  accounts 
for  so  small  a quautity  of  solution  being  taken  up — only  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  to  the  sheet — which  is  only  about  half  the 
quantity  usually  taken  up  in  ordiuary  photographic  work  ; 
more  will  run  over  half  an  ounce  to  a sheet  thau  under  it,  and 
figures  based  upon  such  facts  would  approximate  nearer  to 
what  would  bo  the  result  iu  ordiuary  ga  lory  work  than  those 
we  have  given  as  the  result  ot  our  experiments.  It  would  show 
the  use  of  928  grains  of  silver  from  the  strong  bath,  and  296 
grains  from  tho  weak  ouo.  Wo  also  worked  an  80  aud  a 60 
grain  bath,  with  the  samo  comparative  results,  but  we  deemed 
it  unnecessary,  however,  to  make  a definite  report  except  upon 
the  two  extremes. 

“ Extraordinary  as  the  figures  may  appear,  we  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  assuming  that  such  would  be  the  uniform  results* 
in  all  cases  when  tried  by  different  operators,  for  there  is  no 
phenomenon  presented  to  the  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 

* We  would  oot  have  the  Inference,  however,  drawn  by  these  observa- 
tions that  we  deem  the  chances  of  failure  on  this  bsth  any  greater  than  on 
a y other,  for  we  verily  believe  it  exceedingly  problematical  whether  an 
operator  who  could  not  produce  good  proofs  on  this  bath  could  do  so  on 
any. 
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photographic  chemicals  so  perplexing  and  extraordinary  as 
that  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  two  operators  will  produce  the 
same  results  with  the  same  chemicals.  It  is  an  occurrence 
which  happens  almost  every  week  with  our  large  stock  dealers, 
that  chemicals  are  returned  to  them  as  entirely  worthless,  and 
accompanied  with  a long  recital  of  the  extraordinary  antics 
performed  by  the  said  chemicals.  As  a general  thing,  no 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  such  communications,  especially 
when  the  quality  of  the  returned  goods  is  known,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  responsible  houses. 

“ They  are  packed  up  and  sent  off  to  some  one  else  in  the 
first  order,  and  are  used  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and 
very  often  the  order  is  duplicated  for  more  of  the  kind,  which 
by  this  party  is  extolled  as  much  or  more  than  condemned  by 
the  other,  and  the  communication  accompanied  by  a card  or 
two  to  show  what  they  can  do  with  such  pure  chemicals. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  these  things  are  so,  the  examina- 
tion of  which  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  we  cau 
devote  to  it  at  present ; besides,  it  does  not  properly  come  into 
connection  with  the  particular  subject  under  consideration. 
The  fact  that  such  things  do  occur  is  all  wo  have  to  do  with, 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it  is,  to  put 
another  fact  in  array  against  it,  which  is  this  : tho  same  causes 
will  always  produce  the  same  results  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Any  one,  therefore,  who  fails  to  produce  good  pictures 
on  the  new  bath,  when  properly  compounded,  should  not  at- 
tribute his  failure  to  the  bath,  but  should  examine  in  some 
other  direction  for  the  causes  which  have  defeated  him  in  his 
efforts  to  use  successfully  tho  25-graiu  nitrate  bath.” 


NOTES  ON  TIIE  TAUPENOT  PROCESS. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  a 
fine  print  of  the  interior  of  Caen  Cathedral  was  exhibited  by 
M.  Magny,  produced  by  means  of  the  collodio-albumen,  or 
primitive  Taupenot,  pro;  ess.  M.  Magny  affirms  that  notwith- 
standing the  unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  made 
against  the  method,  it  really  possesses  some  very  important 
advantages,  and  he  shows  that  it  may  be  employed  iu  ways 
which  other  preparations  of  collodion  will  not  allow  of. 

In  regard  to  development,  M.  Magny  allows  the  process 
to  work  by  itself,  as  it  were,  without  the  supervision  of  the 
operator,  and  in  this  way  he  obtains  the  best  results,  and 
with  a minimum  amount  of  trouble.  He  spares  himself  the 
fatigue  of  a busy  evening  or  night  in  developing  his  plates 
after  a hard  day’s  work,  and  declares  that  he  improves  his 
results  by  so  doing. 

The  developer  is  thus  compounded  : — 


Water 

Gallic  acid... 
Pyrogallic  acid 
Acetic  acid 


...  1000  parts 

...  3 „ 

...  1 part 

...  5 parts 


Into  a hath  of  this  liquid,  to  which  a little  silver  has  been 
added,  he  passes  the  exposed  plates,  leaving  them  immersed 
therein  for  some  seconds,  and  then  tilting  them  on  end  and 
allowing  them  to  dry  spontaneously. 

In  this  way  the  negative  is  sufficiently  developed  to  show 
if  a successful  result  has  been  secured,  and  whether  there  is 
any  6tain  or  defect  upon  it ; it  is  then  put  away  /or  any 
indefinite  period  in  a sheltered  spot,  and  when  there  is  suf- 
ficient time  to  finish  the  came,  the  further  manipulations 
are  proceeded  with.  The  most  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  matter  is,  that  the  development  continues 
upon  the  dried  plate,  every  day  showing  a change,  the 
details  becoming  more  vigorous,  and  the  shadows  and  lights 
more  decided.  There  is  not  sufficient  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
solution  to  injure  the  high  lights.  After  the  space  of  some 
weeks — or,  it  may  be,  months— an  examination  of  the  negatives 
will  show  that  the  work  of  development  is  all  but  completed, 
and  they  may  then  be  treated  with  more  developing  solu- 
tion, and  manipulated  until  the  desired  vigour  and  detail 
have  been  obtained. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Magny  suggested  an  easy  method 
of  preserving  the  sensitiveness  of  plates  prepared  by 
the  Taupenot  process.  After  sensitizing  and  washing,  they 


were  covered  with  a saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid.  The 
sensitiveness  does  not  in  this  wav  notably  diminish,  and  the 
preservative  qualities,  either  before  or  alter  exposure,  become 
almost  indefinite  ; thus  sensitive  plates  prepared  in  June, 
1870,  have  yielded  in  July,  1871.  negatives  without  spot  or 
stain,  the  exposure  necessary  being  only  increased  by  a 
fifth. 

The  Taupenot  negative  allows  of  usage  to  which  ordin- 
ary collodion  plates  are  not  easily  susceptible.  Thug 
a negative  which  had  been  varnished  for  two  years,  and 
which  was  of  a weak  and  foggy  nature,  was  capable  of 
being  freed  from  varnish,  cleared,  and  revarnished.  The 
varnish  was  composed  of  pure  shellac  (ten  per  cent,  of  lac 
dissolved  in  alcohol),  and  an  immersion  of  the  plate  in  a 
vessel  of  alcohol  sufficed  to  remove  the  coating,  the  negative 
being  subsequently  rinsed  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  Afterwards  the  surface  was  moistened  with  water, 
and  covered  with  a weak  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  of  following  strength  : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  200  grammes 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Iodine  ...  ...  ...  ...  0-5  gramme 

The  iodine  attacked  the  silver  in  an  uniform  manner,  and 
formed  a superficial  film  of  iodide  of  silver;  the  application 
was,  of  course,  made  with  some  care,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
action  to  proceed  too  far,  and  then  hyposulphite  solution 
was  poured  on,  to  dissolve  away  the  iodide  of  silver 
formed.  The  negative  was  carefully  washed,  and  then  a 
fresh  development  was  undertaken,  the  dose  of  acetic  acid 
being  doubled,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  whites.  The 
image  improved  rapidly,  and  after  washing,  the  plate  was 
fixed,  and  atrain  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  not 
sufficiently  brought  out,  the  image  m-»y  be  treated  again 
de  novo , taking  care  that  the  operations  of  washing  are 
carefully  performed,  so  that  no  spotting  or  staining  takes 
place.  The  plate  is  finally  dried  and  varnished  in  the 
usual  manner. 

It  is  rare  that  any  but  Taupenot  plates  would  be  found 
to  resist  these  manipulations;  with  ordinary  collodion 
plates  there  would  be  every  p~obability  of  the  collodion 
film  tearing,  and  leaving  the  glass  surface,  in  face  of  the 
repeated  washings  and  applications  of  developer  and  inten- 
sifier ; these  operations  may,  however,  be  performed  over 
and  over  again  with  negatives  prepared  by  the  Taupenot 
process. 


VARNISH  FOR  GIVING  A RETOUCHING 
SURFACE  TO  NEGATIVES. 

Another  method  of  rendering  hard  and  glossy  varnishes 
suitable  for  retouching  with  pencil  is  given  by  Mr.  M.  P. 
Simons,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin.  It  consists  in  adding  to  a 
varnish  drying  with  a hard  surface  a little  oil  of  lavender, 
lie  says : — 

“ Some,  I find,  have  trouble  to  get  the  pencil  to  take 
hold  sufficiently  to  produce  the  required  opacity,  and  I 
recommend  them,  as  I do  others,  to  use  a varnish,  not 
what  is  called  ‘ hard  drying,’  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
which  is  lecidedly  tacky,  and  to  work  on  it  as  soon  as 
it  will  bear  the  touch  of  the  pencil  without  hurting  the 
surface.  This  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  trying  on 
some  unimportant  part.  Oil  of  lavender  will  give  a 
brittle  varnish  this  tacky  quality.  I use  from  ten  to  fifteen 
drops  to  the  half-pint. 

“ The  pencil  which  T have  found  to  answer  best  for  this 
purpose  is  one  of  Faber’s,  marked  thus,  IIHHHHH.  be- 
ing hard  it  can  easily  be  kept  with  a sharp  point,  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  this  line. 
With  a fine  point  one  can  see  exactly  what  he  is  doing, 
and  can  better  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  place  to  be 
touched,  and  thus  avoid  making  opaque  spots  which  must 
afterwards  be  stippled  out  of  the  print. 

“ These  few  simple  suggestions,  hurriedly  given,  I hop 
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may  do  some  good.  They  will,  I think,  allow  the  nega‘ 
tive  to  be  beautified  just  about  as  much  as  it  should  be> 
if  the  likeness  is  of  any  consideration ; but  if  not,  then 
other  means  may  be  resorted  to.  I would  not,  however, 
recommend  using  varnish  containing  much  grit  on  nega- 
tives likely  to  be  much  used,  unless  you  are  anxious  for 
another  way  of  producing  pinholes. 

“ It  seems  to  me  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
minent points,  caused  by  the  coarser  particles  of  grit, 
will  in  a little  while  wear  through  into  innumerable 
holes,  as  dust  settling  on  the  negatives  will  do  unless 
they  are  carefully  brushed  before  using.  Touching  or 
working  up  negatives,  when  carried  too  far,  as  Mr.  Ayres 
very  properly  complained  of  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
which  is  so  often  done  by  the  aid  of  grit,  is  a shameful 
abuse  of  a privilege  we  should  appreciate  as  a convenient 
means  of  softening  down  freckles,  &c.,  which  the  blunt 
camera  never  flatters. 

“ Another  advantage,  which  I have  long  since  known, 
is  gained  by  using  a tacky  varnish.  It  is  not  so  liable 
to  blister  and  peel  off  the  plate  as  one  that  immediately 
gets  hard  enough  for  printing.  Any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this,  if  he  will  but  look  over  his  old  negatives, 
when  he  wall  find  that,  as  a general  rule,  those  which 
are  blistered  and  peeled  have  been  varnished  with  what 
is  termed  a ‘ hard,  glossy,  drying  varnish,’  indicated  by 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface ; while  those  to  which  the 
varnish  adheres  firmly  are  more  or  less  matted,  proving 
plainly  that  they  had  been  varnished  with  a non- brittle 
varnish,  and  had  been  imprudently  printed  from  before 
dry. 

“A  negative  should  not  be  used  under  a hot  sun  im- 
mediately after  it  is  varnished  ; for  a varnish  that  will  not 
stick  to  the  paper  under  such  circumstances  as  these 
will  soon  take  a notion  to  not  stick  to  the  glass.  This, 
however,  has  been  my  sad  experience,  having  had  spoiled, 
in  this  way,  several  valuable  negatives,  and  I now  never 
use  a ‘ beautiful,  hard  drying  varnish,’  without  giving  it 
a small  dose  of  oil,  which  I have  always  found  to  be  a 
great  specific,  making  it  at  once  more  useful,  if  less 
ornamental.” 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Photographs  at  the  late  International  Exhibition — 
New  Commercial  Arrangements  for  Carbon  Printing 
— The  late  Mr.  Blair — Curious  Backgrounds  in 
Open  Air  Portraiture — Suggestions  for  Lighting — 
Status  of  Photographers. 

The  first  of  the  annual  series  of  International  Exhibitions 
was  closed  without  ceremony  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
and  with  the  first  year's  experiment  terminated,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  series  of  blunders  which  attended  it.  The 
errors  which  characterized  other  departments,  and  which 
have  led  some  good  judges  very  seriously  to  doubt  the 
value  of  such  exhibitions  altogether,  do  not  concern  us 
here ; but  the  treatment  experienced  by  photography 
indicated  such  a contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  that  I think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  majority  of  photographers  will  think  it  worth  while 
to  contribute  again  to  the  display.  In  the  first  place,  the 
announcements  as  to  the  time  of  applying  for  space,  and 
other  preliminary  matters,  were  so  imperfectly  published, 
that  many  photographers  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
until  it  was  too  late.  Then  such  a very  limited  space 
was  devoted  to  photographs,  that  even  all  the  English 
photographs  accepted  could  not  be  hung  in  it,  and  the 
“photography  of  all  nations”  was  represented  in  the 
Albert  Hall  by  a portion  of  the  English  contributions 
and  a few  continental  pictures.  To  mend  this  matter, 
a separate  place  in  the  same  gallery  was  given  to  more 
continental  pictures,  amongst  which  a few  English  con- 
tributions were  hung.  Other  foreign  contributions,  amongst 


which  were  some  of  the  finest  photographs  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, were  hung  in  a passage  behind  the  refreshment 
rooms,  at  the  furthest  possible  point  in  the  Exhibition 
from  the  photographic  department  proper.  Scattered 
about  here  and  there  all  over  the  Exhibition  were  other 
photographic  contributions,  without  order,  arrangement, 
or  system  of  any  kind,  or  anything  to  lead  the  visitor  to 
expect  photographs  so  distributed.  The  catalogue  scarcely 
mended  the  matter.  Not  always  correct,  it  was  at  times 
absolutely  misleading,  as  the  varied  contributions  of  a 
contributor,  hung  in  places  widely  remote  from  each  other, 
were  placed  under  one  number  without  indication  that 
more  thau  one  frame  was  included  under  that  number, 
much  less  that  examples  hung  varied  in  different  depart- 
ments were  so  included.  In  at  least  one  case,  a coloured 
portrait  sent  in  as  a photograph  was  hung  as  a painting 
amongst  paintings,  without  any  hint  of  its  photographic 
origin.  The  counts  of  the  indictment  might  be  extended 
if  it  were  necessary ; but  surely  these  are  sufficient  to 
make  photographers  enquire,  with  all  these  mortifications, 
annoyances,  and  affronts,  what  is  the  balance  of  good 
they  obtain  by  contributing?  There  are  no  medals,  and 
little  kudos  of  any  kind ; and  there  is  much  trouble,  and 
some  cost,  besides  these  unsatisfactory  issues.  If  the 
authorities  really  desire  that  photography  should  be  fairly 
represented  in  the  remainder  of  the  series  of  exhibitions, 
they  should,  in  their  next  announcements  to  photo- 
graphers, offer  some  guarantee  of  better  treatment,  in 
order  to  secure  their  interest  and  effort  in  sending  a 
good  display  in  future. 

One  of  several  causes  which  have  tended  to  retard  the 
popularization  of  carbon  printing  has  been  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  obtain  the  requisite 
materials.  The  Autotype  Company,  although  it  has  been 
constantly  extending  its  resources,  has  been  kept  suffi- 
ciently engaged  in  the  production  of  work  for  direct  pub- 
lication. 1 am  glad  to  learn  that  specific  arrangements 
are  now  nearly  complete,  by  which  a great  change  will 
be  effected.  The  demand  for  tissue  has  induced  the  company 
to  make  very  extensive  arrangements  for  its  manufacture 
to  supply  the  public.  Mr.  .1.  R.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
directors,  aided  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who  has  amalgamated 
his  carbon  arrangements  with  those  of  the  companj , will 
devote  himself  to  this  department,  and,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  carbon  printing  for  the  public  will  also  be 
undertaken.  The  Autotype  Company  has  also,  I am  told, 
opened  a mechanical  printing  department  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird,  who  are  executing 
some  capital  photo-collographic  work. 

The  reference  to  carbon  reminds  me  of  the  loss  which 
the  photographic  community  has  sustained  in  the  sad 
death  of  Mr.  Blair.  His  probably  is  one  of  the  fittest 
cases  for  recognition  by  some  testimonial  which  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  photography.  I hope  a 
handsome  sum  for  such  a purpose  will  be  obtained. 

In  my  last  month’s  “ Echoes  ” I referred  to  some  photo- 
graphic operations  I had  witnessed  on  the  sands.  I see 
your  humourous  contemporary,  Fun,  has  a capital  sketch 
of  a scene  at  Margate,  in  which  caution  as  to  the  back- 
ground in  this  al  fresco  portraiture  is  enjoined.  (Jorydon 
and  Phillis  recline  on  the  sands  to  form  a graceful  group 
of  two  : whilst  the  photographer  is  completing  his  arrange- 
ments, however,  a third  figure  joins  the  group — a 
donkey  just  interposes  his  head  to  complete  the  trio. 

Photography  has  of  late,  in  divers  manners,  afforded 
argument,  illustration,  or  incident  to  your  contemporaries. 
The  Athenxum,  in  a recent  article  on  stage  effects  and 
arrangement,  has  a sentence  which  may  be  worth  repeating, 
as  it  is  suggestive  in  its  allusion  to  lighting.  Referring 
to  the  mode  of  lighting  the  stage,  it  says : — 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  abandon  the 
principle  of  footlights  for  an  edging  of  gas  along  the  top 
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and  sides  of  the  proscenium  line.  The  absurdity  of  this 
notion  is  shown  by  the  results  of  second-class  photography. 
The  wrinkles  in  a face  exposed  to  a top-light  increase  in 
width,  the  brilliant  reflections  on  the  hair  deform  the  skull, 
the  teeth  become  yellow,  the  whole  visage  becomes  aged. 
Place  the  light  below  the  face,  and  it  will  gain  in  youth  as 
much  as  it  had  previously  increased  in  years.” 

Contemporary  allusions  to  photographers  in  this  country 
are  not  always  complimentary,  but  it  seems  that  they 
scarcely  fare  better  in  Paris.  Mons.  Taine,  in  some 
sketches  of  England  and  English  character  in  a French 
contemporary,  referring  to,  and  complaining  of,  the  status 
of  artists  in  England,  as  indicated  by  allusions  in  Punch 
and  other  journals,  says  : — 

“Painters  are  bearded  artisans,  unkempt,  shabbily- 
dressed,  badly-educated,  conceited,  hardly  one  degree 
raised  above  photographers.  The  latter  are  workmen  who 
cannot  speak  English,  and  who  merely  form  food  for 
ridicule.  Thackeray  frequently  struggled  against  the  com- 
mon opinion  with  respect  to  artists  ; Clive  Newcome,  one 
of  his  personages,  who  is  a painter  and  the  son  of  a colonel, 
remarks  with  surprise  that  in  Paris  artists  are  on  a par 
with  the  leaders  of  society,  and  that  Delaroche  and  Horace 
V ernet  are  invited  to  dine  at  Court.  A French  moralist 
would  never  have  occasion  to  demonstrate  that  the  painter’s 
art  is  as  liberal  a profession  as  that  of  medicine  or  law. 
Probably,  in  the  eyes  of  the  burly  John  Hull,  whom  I 
have  just  described,  a painter  cannot  be  a gentleman,  seeing 
that  he  works  with  his  hands  He  is  not  ‘ respectable,’ 
because  he  has  no  fixed  income ; besides,  it  is  said  that 
his  studio  is  always  in  disorder.  He  is  thus  a journeyman 
who  wants  method ; he  rauks  with  his  neighbour,  the 
mechanic,  who  works  at  home,  and  is  the  oracle  of  the 
pot-house.” 

To  be  “ unkempt,  shabbily-dressed,  badly-educated, 
conceited,"  is  to  be,  in  this  smart  Frenchman’s  estimate, 
nearly  one  degree  higher  than  a photographer  ! 

Your  recent  warnings  as  to  the  careless  use  or  over- 
easy  accessibility  of  poisons  such  as  cyanide,  ought  to 
induce  photographers  to  avail  themselves  of  every  aid  to 
caution.  I see  announced  a “ poison  bottle,”  intended  as 
a safe-guard  against  the  accidental  use  of  poisons.  The 
bottle,  instead  of  having  a smooth  surface,  is  covered  with 
conical  projections,  so  that  the  moment  it  is  grasped  its 
unusual  surface  serves  as  a reminder  that  the  contents  are 
deadly.  It  ought  to  be  universally  used  for  containing  all 
poisonous  solutions. 

The  meetings  of  societies  generally  recommence,  I pre- 
sume, before  I again  address  your  readers.  I hope  we 
shall  have  an  interesting  session. 


ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITES. 

BY  T.  L.  PHIPSON,  PH.l).,  K.C.S. 

I notice  your  article  of  October  the  6th,  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  hyposulphites  from  prints,  in  which  you  review  the 
processes  devised  successively  by  Mr.  Hart,  Ur.  A.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  H.  ,1.  Newton.  The  latter  gentleman  proposes  to 
allow  the  prints  to  soak,  after  washing  in  three  or  four 
waters,  in  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  of  the  strength  of 
one  grain  to  the  ounce.  It  is  supposed  that  by  this  means 
any  hyposulphite  remaining  in  the  print  will  be  converted 
into  sulphate  of  lead,  and  acetate  of  soda  formed  .at  the 
same  time.  But  I see  no  reason  why  hyposulphite  of  lead 
should  not  be  formed  in  these  circumstances  ; and,  if  so, 
it  would  be  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the  sulphate  in  the 
subsequent  washing  in  three  waters.  There  would  be 
danger  for  the  whites  of  the  image  if  either  of  these  lead 
salts  remained  in  the  slightest  quantity  after  the  last 
washing,  for  these  whites  would  turn  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown  under  the  influence  of  minute  traces  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  always  present  in  the  air  of  towns.  Indeed,  it 
has  never  been  proved  that  the  yellow  tone  taken  by  faded 


photographs  may  not  be  due  in  great  measure  to  some 
traces  of  lead  remaining  in  the  paper.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  adding  one  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid  to  the  last  water  used  for  washing  finished 
prints,  to  obviate  the  fading  alluded  to. 


WASHED  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD, 

Of  the  General  Photographic  Establishment  of  the  War 
Department. 

Some  little  while  ago  there  occurred  (no  matter  why)  a 
break  in  the  supply  of  carbon  tissue  to  the  Photographic 
Department  at  Woolwich,  and  it  was  necessary  to  return 
once  more  to  albumenized  paper  and  silver  printing. 
Although  the  interval  was  at  the  outset  supposed  to  be  of 
but  short  duration,  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  actually 
elapsed  before  we  could  recommence  printing  in  pigments, 
a process  which,  I am  glad  to  say,  has  been  carried  on  at 
Woolwich  for  upwards  of  two  years  with  some  degree  of 
success ; and  now  that  the  Autotype  Company  have  made 
more  adequate  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  tissue 
for  supply  to  working  photographers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
carbon  printing  may  become  popularized.  That  in  some 
instances  the  carbon  process,  as  at  present  practised,  is  in- 
capable of  yielding  results  equal  in  fineness  and  delicacy  to 
silver  prints,  we  must  all  frankly  own,  especially  in  the  case 
of  weak  negatives  ; but  while  admitting  this  much,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
pigment  picture  is  by  far  more  harmonious  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  au  albumen  photograph.  Very  large  and  bold 
pictures  print  exceedingly  well  in  carbon,  and  dry  plates  of 
notable  dimensions,  which  yield  flat  and  faded  impressions 
in  silver,  are  not  unfrequently  much  improved  when  deve- 
loped upon  pigment  tissue. 

During  the  temporary  relapse  from  carbon  printing  I 
determined  to  put  the  employment  of  washed  and  fumed 
paper  to  a thoroughly  practical  test,  and  to  give  the  method 
of  printing  a fair  trial  ; for  although  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  operating  in  this  manner,  no  account 
has  yet  been  published,  I believe,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
practical  use  of  any  importance  had  been  made  of  the  pro- 
cess. My  previous  experience  had  given  me  great  confidence 
in  the  use  of  washed  paper,  and  I was  anxious  to  know  if 
the  manipulations  could  be  carried  out  satisfactorily  upon 
a large  scale.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  dispense 
altogether  with  the  tedious  and  mcnotonous  operation  of 
sensitizing  paper  daily,  as  also  the  inconvenience  of  having 
the  dark  room  continually  filled  with  paper  in  course  of 
drying,  are  circumstances  which  induce  one  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  printing  by  the  aid  of  ammonia ; for  in  this 
method  sensitizing  once  a month,  or.  at  most,  once  in  ten 
days,  is  all  that  is  needed,  if  a sufficiently  large  batch  of 
paper  can  be  floated  and  dried  at  one  time  ; and,  indeed,  if 
the  manipulations  ate  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  work 
accurately  performed,  there  is  no  risk  in  keeping  the  washed 
paper  for  three  or  four  months,  supposing  always  it  is 
stored  up  in  a dry  locality,  well  screened  from  the  light. 

The  method  pursued  at  Woolwich  was  in  no  way  a novel 
one.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  1 pointed  out  in  the  lost 
Year-Book,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  sensitizing  the  paper, 
either  in  a strong  or  weak  silver  bath.  If  the  latter  is 
employed  (say  a thirty-five  or  forty-grain  solution),  the 
liquid  is  removed  from  the  albumenized  surface  by  pressing 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper;  but  if  a strong  bath 
(seventy  grains)  is  used,  then  the  paper  must  be  submitted 
to  thorough  and  repeated  washing.  The  strong  bath  is 
that  prepared  by  my  chief  photographer.  Serjeant-Major 
Shuckard,  who  has,  indeed,  employed  it  exclusively  for  pro- 
ducing the  durable  sensitive  paper  used  in  the  establishment 
during  a couple  of  months,  the  material  thus  prepared  being 
capable  of  a more  thorough  washing,  and  therefore  endowed 
with  good  preservative  qualities.  After  floating  in  the 
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ordinary  manner,  the  paper  was  washed  in  three  or  four 
successive  waters,  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  second, 
of  these  being  preserved  on  account  of  the  silver  they  con- 
tained. Care  must  be  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  are  formed 
on  the  back  of  the  paper  while  in  the  water,  and  to  prevent 
this  the  surface  should  be  rubbed  by  the  hand,  otherwise 
brown  spots  will  certainly  be  formed  during  its  preservation 
or  printing.  If.  indeed,  the  operation  of  washing  is  not 
sufficiently  carried  out.  or  if  the  same  water  is  used  over  and 
over  again  for  the  purpose,  the  free  nitrate  is  not  completely 
removed,  and  the  paper  is  apt  to  discolour  on  keeping,  and 
when  placed  in  the  printing  frames  browus  upon  the  back  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  silver.  And  this  black- 
ening of  the  reverse  of  the  print  penetrates,  of  course,  through 
the  paper,  and  degrades  the  high  lights  of  the  picture.  After 
washing,  the  paper  was  hung  up  to  dry,  and  not  rolled  up  for 
storage  untiljit  had  been  desiccated  in  a most  perfect  manner. 

The  manner  of  employing  the  ammonia  was  at  first  in 
the  form  of  fumed  pads.  A large  box  containing  a per- 
forated false  bottom,  under  which  were  two  saucers  of  strong 
liquid  ammonia,  received  the  pads,  none  of  which  were  used 
in  the  first  instance  until  they  had  remained  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  the  fuming  box.  As  the  latter,  despite  its 
close-fitting  lid,  generated  its  fumes  somewhat  freely  about 
the  printing  room,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover  it  with 
a waterproof  sheet,  in  order  more  completely  to  confine  the 
ammonia.  The  pads  were  only  used  for  a single  print  at  a 
time,  and  were  then  returned  to  the  box  for  another  sojourn 
in  the  ammoniaoal  atmosphere  ; but  when  once  thoroughly 
fumed  they  did  not  require  any  lengthened  treatment  sub- 
sequently. Prior  to  printing,  the  paper  must  be  kept 
caiefully  from  the  damp,  as  the  brown  tint  invariably 
appears  if  the  sensitive  surface  is  not  perfectly  dry. 

This  plan  answered  very  well  on  the  whole,  but  there 
were  two  serious  objections  connected  therewith.  If  the 
pads  were  not  religiously  returned  to  the  fuming  box  after 
every  printing,  a large  percentage  of  brown  and  inferior 
pictures  was  the  result,  a want  of  ammonia  invariably  giving 
rise  to  a lack  of  vigour  in  the  prints.  Again,  the  free  am- 
monia about  the  premises  was  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  any 
photographic  operations  conducted  in  the  vicinity,  and 
discoloured  with  some  rapidity  any  sensitive  paper  that 
might  happen  to  be  lying  about. 

A much  more  reliable  and  simple  plan  of  using  the  am- 
monia is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Yogel,  and  which  1 had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  operation  at  that  gentleman’s 
studio  in  Berlin,  in  the  summer.  This  method  is  very  much 
superior  to  that  of  fuming,  and  has  worked  in  a most  satis- 
factory manner  at  Woolwich.  The  plan  is,  to  employ  the 
ammouia  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  which  is  powdered 
somewhat  finely,  and  introduced  into  thick  cloth  bags  that 
serve  as  printing  pads.  The  pads  are,  indeed,  a kind  of 
sachet  filled  with  ammonia,  the  latter  being  introduced 
through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  pad  ; 
the  cloth  overlapping  at  the  slit  or  opening  prevents  the 
falling  out  of  the  powdered  ammonia.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
fill  the  pads  pretty  full  of  powder  the  evening  before  use, 
and  then  to  remove  the  superfluous  quantity  immediately 
before  printing  ; in  this  way  the  cloth  becomes  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pad 
does  not  contain  more  powder  than  is  actually  necessary  to 
generate  a sufficient  supply  of  ammonia.  Indeed,  if  the 
pads  are- too  full  of  powder,  and  the  cloth  is  not  of  very 
thick  consistence,  the  caking  together  of  the  carbonate  in 
some  parts  of  the  bags  prevents  the  exertion  of  an  equal  and 
uniform  pressure  in  the  printing-frame,  and,  consequently, 
want  of  contact  in  some  portions  of  the  photograph  ensues. 

In  this  way  the  use  of  washed  paper  becomes  a very 
simple  matter.  A pad  containing  carbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  employed  for  the  production  of  a score  of  vigorous 
prints,  and  need  not  be  tampered  with  in  any  way  until  that 
number  of  photographs  have  been  printed  off.  The 
printing  goes  on  quite  as  quickly  as,  if  not  more  rapidly 
even  than,  with  unwashed  albumenized  paper,  and  with  some 


negatives— as,  for  instance,  those  of  a thin  and  weak  de- 
scription— the  results  are  far  more  vigorous  and  satisfactory 
than  when  one  resorts  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure. 
There  are  no  injurious  fumes  to  be  feared,  and  the  bag  of 
carbonate  contains  far  less  moisture  than  a felt  pad  fumed 
by  means  of  liquid  ammonia. 

My  experience,  then,  of  washed  paper  printed  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia  bags  induces  me  to  recommend  the 
process  as  a simple  and  practical  one.  There  is  scarcely  a 
weak  or  feeble  print  to  be  seen  in  the  batch  of  prints  that 
were  daily  produced,  and  the  presence  of  these  failures  in 
the  printing  room  is  invariably  the  result  of  carelessness. 
The  ammonia  in  the  bags  should  be  renewed  after  every 
two  or  three  days,  according  as  the  rate  of  printing  pro- 
gresses, and  the  time  of  renewal  is,  as  a rule,  indicated  by 
the  period  of  exposure  in  the  pressure  frame.  When  the 
operation  of  printing  requires  a long  time  it  is  a sure  indi- 
cation that  the  store  of  ammonia  is  getting  low. 

The  process  will  be  all  the  mere  useful  when  the  wintry 
weather  c»mes,  and  when  one  cannot  tell  the  exact  amount 
of  paper  that  should  he  sensitized  for  the  day’s  work.  The 
saving  of  trouble  effected  in  obviating  the  daily  task  of 
sensitizing,  especially  when  but  small  quantities  of  paper 
are  used,  and  the  saving  of  material  by  the  prevention  of 
waste  from  discoloration,  are  advantages  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  practical  photographers.  The  tone  of  the 
pictures  produced  by  ammonia  printing  is,  as  is  well 
known,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  obtained  with 
unwashed  paper. 


ACID  TONING  BATII  FOR  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

BY  DR.  LIESEGANG. 

I lately  prepared  a gold  toning  bath  for  prints  in  the 
same  way  as  the  platinum  bath  proposed  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson  in  duly  last  year,  and  I have  got  so  satisfactory 
results  with  it  that  I am  induced  to  publish  it. 

Make  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  say  one  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water ; add  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
until  the  mixture  is  alkaline  ; then  add  a few  drops  of 
acetic  or  citric  acid  to  make  it  acid.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  agitate  the  bath  well  when  adding  the  carbonate  and 
the  acid,  and  to  add  sufficient  quantities  to  produce,  in 
the  first  instance,  a decidedly  blue,  and,  in  the  second,  a 
red  colour,  on  the  litmus  paper. 

In  leaving  the  bath  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  light  it 
loses  its  colour,  and  is  then,  or  for  any  time  afterwards, 
in  a good  toning  state.  But  before  using  it,  it  must  be 
diluted  by  four  to  ten  times  its  volume  of  water. 

The  prints  tone  quickly  to  any  warm  brown  or  purple 
tone,  and  are  very  brilliant,  and  much  more  delicate  than 
those  toned  with  one  of  the  chloride  of  lime  toning  baths, 
so  much  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

A professional  photographer  to  whom  I gave  the  for 
mula  has  use!  the  same  bath  for  three  weeks,  adding  from 
time  to  time  some  of  the  stock'solution,  and  finds  it  tones 
now  quite  as  well  as  in  the  beginning. 

Elberfeld,  September  30 th,  1871. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ECLIPSED. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEV. 

The  exceptional  characteristics  that  have  placed  the  nine- 
teenth ceutury  an  immense  stride  in  advance  of  its  appa- 
rently less  active  predecessors  constitute  a source  of  wonder- 
ment which,  well  shaken  in  connection  with  shallow  drawn 
comparison,  affords  a composing  mixture  which  soothes 
vanity  and  lulls  judgment  into  a state  of  blind  forgetful- 
ness. True  to  their  self-belauding  instincts,  men  are  wont 
to  take  a short-sighted  glimpse  at  the  debt  of  obligation 
due  to  the  darkened  past,  when  pioneer  giants  struck  deep 
into  virgin  soil  to  lay  a foundation  tor  that  grand  pyramid 
of  civilization  and  progress  on  which  the  human  intellect 
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of  ages  has  indefatigably  laboured,  adding  invention  to  in- 
vention, discovery  to  discovery,  effecting  new  combina- 
tions from  old  materials,  shedding  abroad  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  dispelling  the  delusions  wrought  by  dark 
ignorance;  never  fainting,  ever  toiling,  the  watchword 
“onwards”  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Empires  have  been 
raised,  have  revelled  in  beauty,  riches,  and  architectural 
tiiumphs,  have  gradually  sunk  to  nothingness,  leaving  no 
vestige  of  former  greatness  save  scattered  ruins,  the  abodes 
of  bats,  of  owls,  and  of  noisome  creeping  things.  Human 
passions  have  spiead  death  and  desolation  over  the  circle 
of  their  dire  influence.  Vaunting  ambition  has  trampled 
on  right — has  made  human  woes  stepping  stones  to  its 
desires.  Again  and  again  has  progress  been  hurled 
back  ; again  and  again  the  wail  of  wisdom  has  been  raised, 
which  seemed  to  say,  “ Go  to,  weave  wreaths.”  Of  laurels  ? 
No;  of  wormwood,  of  cypress,  of  every  bitter  herb,  for 
progress  is  no  more.  The  knowledge  of  wisdom  is  gasping, 
the  torch  fails  of  oil,  and  soon  barbarism  will  reigu  supreme 
over  the  whole  earth,  aud  progress  will  be  forgotten.  Yet, 
despite  the  destruction  of  empires,  the  depths  of  human 
ambition  and  passions,  the  scourges  of  disease  and  war, 
progress  has  lived,  and  must  continue  until  the  end  of 
time.  Like  a bay  tree,  it  is  ever  green ; like  a sturdy  oak, 
it  bears  the  storms  of  years  uninjured;  anil  like  the  thistle, 
it  scatters  seeds  far  beyond  the  ground  in  which  it  is  planted. 
Progress  grows,  and  will  continue  ever. 

To  a reflecting  mind,  the  chain  which  links  the  extended 
stages  of  civilization  to  a beginning  is  sometimes  percep- 
tible, though  enwrapped  in  shadows  dim  ; but  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  care  to  view  the  departed  past. 
To-day — to-morrow — if  need  be,  the  day  after,  or  even  a 
week,  a month,  a year  hence — but  yesterday,  it  is  as  if  it 
had  never  been  ; its  memories  might  be  impressed  ou  the 
minds  of  pleasure  or  of  suffering,  but  its  active  traces  are 
all  lost  amid  the  business  of  to-day;  amid  the  rumbling, 
screeching,  snorting,  and  groaning  of  machinery ; the 
anxious  planning,  hard  thinking,  the  calculation  of  schemes 
which  ask  a future  for  development ; the  grasping, 
cheating,  tear-em,  worrying  struggles  after  lucre ; the 
eager  toiling  and  scrambling  for  a share  of  the  world’s 
loaf ; in  a word,  in  these  busy  times,  but  scant  attention  can 
be  devoted  to  objects  behind  ; we  must  onward,  for  we  have 
enough  to  do  to  elbow  our  way  through  the  crowd  which 
makes  up  that  mystery,  life. 

Turning  reluctantly  from  abstract  thought  to  matters 
practical,  our  memory  has  to  traverse  over  many  yesterdays  ; 
yet  it  seems  but  yesterday  when  science  registered  a new 
triumph  over  which  the  world  gaped  astonished.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  Sol  had  turned  artist?  Where  his  brushes 
— his  pigments  ? There  ; a box  with  a glass  eye.  Where 
the  work  ? Here.  And  the  world  acknowledged  the  beauty 
of  the  delicate  tracing,  aud,  in  admiration  enthusiastic,  it 
rushed  to  have  itself  drawn.  The  inexhaustible  supply 
induced  familiarity,  and  familiarity  bred  contempt  ; the 
world  wearied,  and  science,  tired  of  its  toy,  grew  indifferent, 
aad  turned  aside  to  pursue  some  new  aud  more  exciting 
object ; for  a jaded  palate  must  needs  have  highly  seasoned 
meats  to  tickle  its  sense  of  liking.  It  matters  not  whether 
men  incline  to  gross  pleasures,  or  devote  their  minds  to 
science  and  so-called  reason.  To  each  there  is  a charm  in 
novelty.  Science  has  cold-shouldered  photography.  When 
an  infant,  photography  was  a wondrous  growth  ; in  youth 
it  is  no  less  curious;  but  how  its  wonders  dim  before  the 
marvel  that  asks  from  science  an  interpretation  ! Listen. 
O’er  acres  of  tiled  roofs  and  countless  stacks  of  chimney 
pots,  a certain  Mrs.  Guppy,  torn  from  home  by  spirit  grasp, 
is  borne.  Like  au  inflated  balloon,  the  portly  dame  gravi- 
tates upwards,  downwards ; finale,  came  through  slates, 
through  ceiling  — noiseless  — no  damage-doing.  As  a 
ray  of  light  unimpeded  passes  through  glass,  so  penetrated 
matter  the  marvel  riding  Mrs.  Guppy,  until  gravitation 
resumed  its  natural  sway,  and  she  alighted  thump  on  a 
mahogany  table,  where  the  carrier  spirit  left  her.  Here  is  a 


sensationalism  for  investigation.  Humanity  stolen  from 
home  and  occupation  by  ethereal  essences,  and  shabbily 
sent  back  to  it  again  in  the  charge  of  pipe  smoking,  dram 
loving,  pimple-nosed  “ cabby.”  Science  cries  ” Pooh  ! ” 
but  thinks  the  matter  worthy  of  attention,  notwithstanding. 
“ The  possible  has  no  bounds.”  Hark!  What  sounds  are 
these  which,  like  spirit  whispers,  issue  from  beneath  the 
table?  'Tig  Home  influence,  which,  strange  to  say,  prefers 
darkness  rather  than  the  light  of  day  Science  views, 
listens,  and  explains.  ’Tis  “ psychic  ” force,  which  seems  to 
pull  as  strong  as  any  horse,  bee  how  the  table  gravitates 
downwards  ! “ Sweet  home  ! ” Well,  many  besides  philo- 

sophers have  felt  the  gravitating  influence  of  home. 

Questions  sensational  grow  on  every  side.  Men  allied 
with  gods ; men  tacked  with  ancestral  string  to  grinning 
chattering  monkies.  Query — A Jacquard’s  loom  from 
simple  forces  is  constructed : have  its  wondrous  powers 
been  continued  by  the  man  whose  name  the  machine  bears, 
or  is  it  an  accidental  union  of  handspikes,  smokejacks,  and 
crowbars  ? The  question  is  at  the  service  of  any  eminent 
seeker  after  novelty,  who  will  cherish  it  as  a fitting  one  to 
be  addressed  to  the  British  Association,  who,  in  its  eager- 
ness for  something  new,  has  turned  its  back  on  the  art 
science  it  once  so  lavishly  petted.  From  hot  to  warm,  from 
warm  to  cold.  Another  year,  and  our  art  will,  doubtless,  be 
shunted  from  the  programme.  Spirits,  monkies,  mad 
philosophy  ; but  photography  at  Is.  6d.  a dozen  is  a stale 
matter,  unworthy  of  an  august  notice. 

What  matter  ? Can  we  not  “ paddle  our  own  canoe  ? ” 
Beneath  its  surface  photography  has  beauties  yet  unseen. 
A large  and  wide  field  for  investigation  is  but  partially 
broken.  We  have  plodded  through  the  alphabet,  we  have 
mastered  “ easy  words,”  we  now  require  to  know  something 
of  the  art’s  grammar.  We  know  something  about  collo- 
dions, developers,  preservatives,  &c.  ; it  is  desirable  that  we 
proceed  further.  There  is  the  nature  of  the  latent  image  to 
be  rationally  explained  ; actinism  to  be  accounted  for ; dis- 
crepancies of  experiences  to  be  reconciled  ; and,  apart  from 
these,  we  have  a social  branch  to  devote  a portion  of  our  non- 
seientific  attention  to.  There  is  a deal  of  work  to  do.  But 
where  the  workers?  Wanted,  volunteers.  Abstract  matters 
are  not  to  be  despised.  The  greatest  works  of  our  time, 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  political,  are  based  on  abstract 
considerations  which,  when  under  examination,  never  con- 
templated nor  measured  the  scope  of  practical  application. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  photography  would  receive 
benefit  from  a little  digging  beneath  the  surface  of  its 
mechanical  and  blind  mode  of  producing.  Therefore,  to 
set  the  ball  rolling,  a rational  glance  at  the  latent  image 
will  follow  shortly  the  appearance  of  this  introductory 
chapter. 

GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL.* 

Landscape  Photography — Cameo  Medallion  Pictures — 
New  Principle  of  Ventilation  of  Studios. 

The  full  and  interesting  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association,  which  is  now  before 
me,  induces  me  to  make  a few  further  remarks  from  a Ger- 
man standpoint,  and  which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  harmon- 
ize some  differences  of  opinion.  To  begin  with  landscape 
photography.  Mr.  Brown  states,  in  his  very  instructive 
speech  on  photography  in  America,  that  in  Europe  land- 
scape photography  is  of  as  much  importance  as  portraiture. 
This  is,  at  least  in  Germany,  by  no  means  the  case.  Land- 
scape photography  represents  only  a very  small  fraction  of 
our  photographic  activity,  and  I feel  inclined  to  doubt  that 
it  is  any  better  in  England  or  France.  England  has  many 
able  landscape  photographers.  I will  only  mention  Messrs. 
Mudd,  Bedford,  England,  Wilson,  which  names  just  recur 
to  my  memory  ; but  the  number  of  those  who  devote  them- 
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selves  to  landscapes  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
number  engaged  in  portraiture.  For  landscapes  which  are 
artistically  executed — such,  for  instance,  as  Bedford’s — there 
is,  I believe,  a ready  sale  in  England.  Simple  motives,  a few 
peasants’  huts,  a grove,  a forest  path,  will  find  there  not 
only  admirers,  but  also  purchasers.  In  Germany  this  is, 
unfortunately,  different.  The  fine  artistic  effects  are  admired 
as  much  as  in  England,  but  they  are  not  bought.  The 
majority  of  those  who  understand  something  about  art 
consider  photography  as  a mere  mechanical  calling,  and 
the  pictures  as  a production  of  the  same;  and  persons  who 
will  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  oil  paintings  or  copper- 
plate engravings,  will  not  spend  a dime  for  a photograph  ; 
it  is  below  their  level.  Pictures  which  are  bought  solely 
on  account  of  their  artistic  and  effective  execution,  no  mat- 
ter what  object  is  represented,  are,  therefore,  very  rare  in 
Germany,  and  the  few  landscape  photographers  whom  we 
have  confine  themselves  to  making  views,  i.  e.,  pictures  of 
the  resorts  of  people  travelling  for  pleasure,  and  places  of 
renown  in  the  large  cities  ; generally  a small  sized  picture 
is  preferred.  For  stereos  there  is  here  much  less  demand 
than  in  America,  and  the  quality  is  not  as  good.  From 
what  I have  seen  of  American  landscape  photographs,  I 
feel  free  to  confess  that  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
our  German  pictures.  I have  expressed  this  same  view 
elsewhere. 

While  speaking  of  landscape  photography,  I will  give  a 
few  practical  hints  to  the  travelling  photographer.  These 
gentlemen  frequently  take  some  articles  too  many,  or  of 
others  insufficient  quantities,  on  their  wanderings  ; and  on 
long  excursions,  in  little  civilized  countries,  this  may  give 
rise  to  great  annoyances.  From  my  own  experience,  I give 
the  following  rules  : — For  every  square  foot  of  plate  about 
half  an  ounce  of  collodion  is  necessary  ; a square  foot  of 
plate  will  consume  also  very  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  bath 
solution,  and  when  we  use  a developer  of  a strength  of  five 
per  cent.,  with  two  and  a half  per  cent,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
we  shall  require  for  every  square  foot  of  plate  nearly  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gla- 
cial acetic  acid.  Of  varnish  about  three-quarters  as  much  as 
collodion  is  necessary.  The  consistency  of  the  collodions 
and  the  varnishes  differs,  of  course;  but  we  can  hardly  go 
amiss  it  we  provide  ourselves  with  one  and  a half  times  to 
double  the  above-mentioned  quantities  for  each  square  foot 
of  plate. 

Landscape  photographers  run  very  frequently  short  of 
filtering  paper.  Cotton — or,  still  better,  gun-cotton — forms 
an  excellent  substitute;  a piece  of  gun-cotton  placed  into 
the  neck  of  the  funnel  will  last  for  a long  time,  and  does 
not  exercise  any  deleterious  influence  on  the  nitrate  bath. 
Instead  of  pasting  the  labels  on  the  negatives,  bottles,  &c., 
with  gum  arabic,  I take  strips  of  albumen  paper,  which 
stick  just  as  well. 

I myself  am  just  at  present  engaged  in  landscape  photo- 
graphy in  a country  which  has  been  very  little  travelled 
over,  the  central  part  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  on  the 
border  of  Hungary  and  Galicia.  It  is  an  interesting 
mountain,  not  unlike  your  White  Mountain,  where  last 
year  1 spent  such  happy  days  with  our  friend  Kilburn. 
The  general  character  is,  however,  wilder,  and  the  summits 
are  higher,  reaching  8,300  feet,  with  steep  and  rugged 
sides,  making  the  ascent  very  difficult.  As  a peculiarity, 
I must  mention  the  lakes,  which  are  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. and  which,  with  the  wild  surroundings,  the  pointed 
rocks  with  the  white  masses  of  snow  in  the  clefts,  make  a 
solemn  and  sinister  impression.  Still  more  peculiar  are  the 
mountain  waters  ; they  are  almost  absolutely  pure  ; not  a 
trace  of  chlorine  can  be  found  in  them,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
dissolves  in  it  without  producing  a trace  of  cloudiness ; in 
short,  it  is  the  water  which  the  photographer  wants.  And 
yet  these  mountains  have  never  before  been  treated  to  the 
smell  of  collodion.  Photographers  have  been  and  are  in 
China  and  Japan,  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Yosemite  Valley 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  Greenland ; but  ii  seems  that  ’ 


am  the  first  one  who  photographed  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  I have  the  delightful  certainty  that  my  pictures, 
poor  as  they  may  be,  are  certainly  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind,  at  least  for  the  present. 

A kind  of  picture  which  at  present  is  much  in  vogue 
in  Germany  seems,  from  what  1 have  heard,  little  known 
in  America;  they  are  called  cameo-medallion  cards.  The 
style  cannot  be  called  exactly  new,  for  six  years  ago 
similar  pictures  made  their  appearance.  The  principal 
peculiarities  are  that  a card,  Victoria  or  cabinet,  is  printed 
with  front  mark  in  such  a manner  that  the  margin  only 
remains  white.  Otherwise  the  picture  is  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  When  the  print  has  been  mounted  and 
becomes  dry,  the  central  part  of  it  is  pressed  out  with  an 
oval  press  in  such  a manner  that  it  stands  out  in  relief,  like 
an  oval  medallion.  The  margin  may  also  be  coloured  gray 
or  black,  a practice  much  in  use  in  America  with  all  kinds 
of  pictures.  I cannot  say  that  these  pictures  look  better 
than  others  ; aud  they  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  are 
easily  broken,  and  can  only  be  well  preserved  in  an  album. 
The  public,  however,  wants  from  time  to  time  something  new, 
and  the  new  is  not  always  beautiful.  The  press  with  which 
these  pictures  are  pressed  is  an  ordinary  wood  press  contain- 
ing a mould  of  hard  beech  wood.  The  mould  consists  of 
two  pieces ; the  lower  one  has  a raised  oval  which  fits  exactly 
into  the  upper  oval  depression. 

The  question  how  to  ventilate  our  ateliers  in  hot  summer 
weather  is  still,  unfortunately,  unsolved.  For  a time  we  tried 
to  reduce  the  temperature  by  pouring  water  over  the  skylight. 
The  effect  was  very  satisfactory,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  glass  was  injured  thereby,  becoming  dull,  and  losing 
partially  its  transparency.  Bad  water  may  have  been  the 
cause.  A better  way  is  the  direct  introduction  of  cool  air. 
A very  interesting  machine  has  been  invented  for  this  pur- 
pose ; it  is  the  Windhausen  Air  Ice  Machine. 

The  principle  of  the  new  invention  is  as  follows  ; — When 
air  is  strongly  compressed  it  becomes  very  much  heated — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  will  ignite  a piece  of  tinder,  as  is 
shown  with  the  little  instrument  called  the  pneumatic  fire 
apparatus ; compressed  air  readily  parts  with  this  heat, 
communicating  it  to  surrounding  bodies — for  instance,  water. 
If  the  compressed  air,  after  it  has  been  cooled,  expands 
again,  it  will  take  up  the  heat  which  it  lost  in  cooling,  and 
causes  an  enormous  degree  of  cold.  If,  for  instance,  the 
air,  by  compression,  was  heated  to  212°  Fahr.,  and  cooled 
down  to  68°  Fahr.,  then  the  air  has  lost  212  less  68,  or  144 
degrees  of  heat ; when  the  air,  which  has  now  a tem- 
perature of  68  degrees,  suddenly  expands  again,  it  will  lose 
144  degrees  more,  and  become  reduced  to  68  less  144,  or  76 
degrees  below  zero ; when  this  air  is  forced  amongst  metal 
vessels  containing  water,  the  latter  will  congeal  in  a few 
minutes.  The  Berlin  machine  furnishes  ice  by  the 
hundredweight.  The  air  is  compressed  by  a steam  engine. 

The  matter  has  caused  here  a good  deal  of  excitement 
Several  prominent  builders  have  proposed  to  use  this  appa 
ratus  in  a simpler  form  for  cooling  and  ventilating  public 
buildings,  halls,  and  theatres,  in  which  the  heat  becomes 
sometimes  unbearable.  Perhaps  it  might  be  employed  also 
for  the  ventilation  of  photographic  ateliers. 

Our  summers  are  not  as  hot  as  yours  ; still,  the  tempera- 
ture has  in  my  studio  frequently  risen  to  100°  Fahr.  How, 
under  these  circumstances,  can  any  one  be  expected  to  look 
pleasant  during  exposure  ? 


INFLUENCE  OF  GUM  AND  OTHER  PRESERVA- 
TIVES ON  THE  SENSITIVE  FILM. 

BT  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

The  influence  of  gum  on  the  sensitive  film  is  quite  remark- 
able, and  in  some  respects  differs  from  that  of  any  other 
substance.  If  it  be  used  alone,  it  imparts  a very  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness,  but  gives  thin,  foggy,  indistinct  images, 
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difficult  to  intensify.  The  character  of  these  images  depends 
also  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the  pyroxvline  used.  I f 
this  be  of  an  intense  character,  and  the  collodion  have  been 
long  sensitized,  the  images  are  rather  better. 

I n my  own  work  I have,  however,  never  been  able  to  get 
satisfactory  results  with  gum  alone.  There  seems  a need  for 
some  other  substance,  giving  more  intensity,  even  if  (per- 
haps consequently)  less  sensitiveness.  When  gum  is  used 
with  such  a substance  (as,  for  example,  pyrogallic  acid, 
taonin,  &c.),  we  get  a more  useful  result.  We  do  not,  horv- 
ever,  combine  the  qualities  of  the  two  ; we  only  average 
them.  We  cannot  add  the  sensibility  of  the  gum  to  the 
intensity  of  the  pyrogallic  acid,  but  in  adding  this  latter 
we  lose  just  as  much  in  sensitiveness  as  we  gain  in  strength. 

The  interaction  of  chemicals  in  the  dry  processes  is  often 
very  curious.  A collodion  that  is  not  suitable,  if  added  to 
one  that  is,  may  not  simply  dilute  the  latter,  but  may 
greatly  injure  it,  although  salted  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  I found  this  once  with  Dr.  Liesegang’s  papyroxy- 
line.  I prepared  some  collodion  with  it,  salting  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  usual,  and  tried  mixing  it  with  some 
other  collodion  known  to  work  well  in  the  chloro-bromide 
process.  The  result  was  very  bad.  Had  the  good  collodion 
been  diluted  with  as  much  alcohol  and  ether  as  corresponded 
in  quaotity  with  the  other  collodion  added,  all  would  have 
gone  right. 

The  influence  of  gum  in  softening  the  image  and  bringing 
out  detail  in  the  shadows  Is  perfectly  invaluable.  A dry 
plate  made  with  tannin  only,  compared  with  one  made  with 
tannin  and  gum,  is  altogether  inferior.  The  relative  propor- 
tion best  to  employ  will  always  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  collodion.  Tho  best  plan  is  to  use  gum  and  sugar, 
each  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  to  add  just  enough  tannin 
to  afford  the  necessary  intensity.  The  trial  should  be  com- 
menced with  two  grains  of  tannin  to  the  ounce  ; if  this  does 
not  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  intensity  without  difficulty, 
the  proportion  should  be  increased  just  sufficiently  to  attain 
this  result.  Tannin,  however,  as  a preservative  is  greatly 
inferior  to  pyrogallic  acid. 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  a vast  number  of  substances  as 
preservatives  was  the  finding  of  two  b-tter  than  any  other — 
pyrogallic  acid  and  a preparation  of  cochineal,  each  best  in 
certain  particular  cases.  As  to  the  proper  proportion  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  I have  tried  both  half  a drachm  and  also 
one  drachm  of  sixty-grain  solution  to  eight  ounces  of  bath, 
that  is,  approximately  half  a grain  and  one  grain  to  the 
ounce.  Quite  recently  I have  carefully  compared  these  two 
proportions  against  each  other,  and  could  not  find  any 
difference  whatever  in  the  result.  As  it  is  never  desirable 
to  use  an  excess  of  material,  I therefore  recommend  the  half 
drachm,  or  about  half  grain  to  the  preservative. 

As  pyrogallic  acid  is  far  from  being  a permanent  sub- 
stance, I thought  it  interesting  to  test  some  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. which  has  stood  aside  for  about  eight  months,  with  some 
freshly  prepared.  The  older  solution  looked  a little  darker 
than  the  fresh  ; it  had,  therefore,  certainly  undergone  some 
change,  but  it  proved  to  give  equally  good  dry  plates. 

I have  again,  since  I last  spoke  of  the  <ea-dry  process, 
carefully  compared  its  results  with  those  afforded  by  pyro- 
gallic acid,  audam  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  pyrogallic 
acid  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALBUMEN  AS  A SUB- 
STRATUM FOR  COLLODION  PLATES. 

BY  DR.  P.  LIESEGANG.* 

Some  years  ago  a statement  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hull, 
in  the  photographic  section  of  the  American  Institute,  that 
a substratum  of  albumen  applied  to  negatives  decreased  by 
about  one  half  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  The  statement 
was  at  the  time  emphatically  denied,  but  no  one  seems  to 
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have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  experimental  proof  of  the 
matter,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer 
Mr.  Hull  returns  to  the  subject  once  more,  and  supports 
his  affirmation  by  such  striking  examples  that  there  would 
seem  no  longer  any  reason  for  doubting  his  statement. 
The  experiments  he  quotes  are,  moreover,  so  easy  of  repetition 
that  any  one  may  soon  convince  himself  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hull  says  that  he  had  recently  to  prepare  a few 
tannin  plates  in  a hurry,  ami  employed  for  the  purpose  some 
albumenized  glass  which  was  destined  for  use  with  wet 
collodion.  Of  the  half  dozen  which  were  prepared,  three 
were  exposed  the  next  day  for  the  usual  period  (viz.,  from 
sixty  to  ninety  seconds),  but,  to  his  astonishment,  they  were, 
on  development,  found  to  be  much  undet -ex posed.  The 
albumen  substratum  was  at  once  blamed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  plates  were  exposed  respectively  one,  two,  and  three 
minutes  each.  The  last-named  pose  yielded  a good  picture 
in  every  respect. 

To  settle  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  Mr.  Hull  prepared 
the  next  evening  six  plates  in  the  following  manner  : two 
with  an  albumen  substratum,  and  four  with  an  albumen 
margin  only,  on  two  of  the  latter  being  written,  with  a 
piece  of  v ood  dipped  in  albumen,  his  name  in  large  bold 
characters.  The  following  day  the  plates  were  exposed  one 
after  another  in  the  camera,  without  the  latter  being  in 
any  way  tampered  with,  and  the  result  whs  that  the  albu- 
men-coated plates  required  exactly  double  the  amount  of 
exposure  that  was  necessary  for  the  proper  production  of 
an  image  on  the  others.  Those  upon  which  Mr.  Hull  had 
written  his  name  were  vigorous  and  detailed  enough,  ex- 
cepting in  those  portions  where  the  albumen  characters  were 
written,  the  image  being  here  exceedingly  thin  and  weak. 
For  tannin  plates,  therefore,  no  albumen  substratum  should 
be  employed.  The  behaviour  of  the  albumen  in  w,-t  plates 
is  very  singular:  by  increasing  the  exposure  half  as  long 
again  as  usual,  much  more  vigour  was  obtained,  and  where 
the  name  was  written  in  albumen  the  image  was  much 
more  intense  than  elsewhere.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the 
employment  of  albumen  with  wet  plates,  says  Mr.  Hull,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  observed  with  dry  plates. 

As  I have  myself  for  some  time  employed  albumen  as  a 
preliminary  coating  for  collodion  plates,  I at  once  repeated 
Mr.  Hull’s  experiment  with  the  wet  process.  Upon  a few 
well  cleaned  plates  was  marked  some  characters  by  means 
of  a stick  dipped  in  a clear  albumen  solution,  such  as  is 
generally  employed  as  a substratum,  and,  when  dry,  the 
glass  was  coated  with  collodion.  The  marks  in  albumen 
remained  in  a much  more  transparent  condition  than  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  iodide  of  silver  film,  whether 
regarded  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  and  were  visible 
after  the  exposure  of  the  plate  ; the  image  upon  these 
markings  did  not  develop  nearly  so  far  as  upon  the  rest 
of  the  film.  Repetition  of  the  experiment  gave  like 
results,  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  dispute 
that  wet  plates  sacrifice  much  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the 
albumen  film.  How  are  we  to  explain,  however,  the  fact 
that  this  unfavourable  influence  of  the  albumen  has  so  long 
escaped  the  attention  of  portrait  photographers? 

My  experiments  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  decrease 
of  sensitiveness  progresses  with  the  increase  in  thickness 
ot  the  albumen  film  ; those,  therefore,  who,  on  account  of  its 
otherwise  beneficial  qualities,  resolve  to  keep  on  the  use  of 
albumen  will  do  well  to  employ  a very  dilute  solution  thereof. 

The  importance  of  solving  one  question  arising  out  of  this 
matter  strikes  me  forcibly.  Is  the  decrease  of  sensitive- 
ness simply  due  to  the  greater  transparency  of  the  iodide 
film,  or  is  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to  the  known  retarding 
influence  of  the  organic  matter  when  the  picture  comes  to 
be  developed?  Why  does  the  collodion  film,  where  sup- 
ported by  albumen,  become  more  transparent  when  sensi- 
ized.  and  may  no*,  perhaps,  an  improvement  in  the 
matter  be  secured  by  iodizing  the  albumen  film  ? 
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WHICH  SIDE  OF  THE  GLASS  SHOULD  BE 
COATED? 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

WnEN  plate  glass  is  used,  the  finest  and  most  perfect  side 
should,  of  course,  be  selected.  But  in  the  case  of  blown 
glass,  most  of  which  is  perceptibly  bowed,  the  question 
arises  : Should  the  convex  or  the  concave  side  be  coated  ? 

Some  careless  operators  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
point  at  all.  but  coat  the  best  looking  side,  whether  it  be 
convex  or  concave.  Generally,  however,  the  concave  sole, 
is  selected,  and  for  the  reason  that  then  the  pressure  of  the 
spring  in  the  frame  tends  to  correct  the  curvature,  whereas 
if  the  convex  surface  be  collodionized,  the  pressure  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  curvature. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  quite  correct  for  portrait 
work,  and  for  taking  the  fronts  of  buildings;  in  a word, 
for  all  cases  where  the  centre  of  the  object  is  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  are  the  sides  of  the  object;  but  in  landscapes  it 
most  commonly  happens  that  the  central  objects  are  more 
distant  than  those  at  the  side.  When  this  is  the  case,  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  plate  has  been  coated  on  the  concave 
side,  then  its  curvature  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  whole  of  the  picture  into  focus  together; 
whereas  if  the  plate  be  coated  on  the  convex  side,  then  its 
centre  is  brought  nearer  to  the  lens,  and  the  shorter  focus  of 
the  distant  objects  is  favoured  by  the  form  of  the  film. 
Consequently,  no  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which 
side  of  a bowed  plate  should  receive  the  collodion  ; the  con- 
cave side  being  best  for  one  class  of  objects,  the  convex  for 
another. 


THEN  AND  NOW  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS.f 

As  a practical  photographer  and  teacher  of  the  art  since 
the  date  of  the  first  experiments  with  collodion,  I may 
naturally  be  deemed  one  of  the  veterans  of  our  calling,  and 
capable  of  giving  some  account  of  the  many  and  varied 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  photographic  studio 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  My  training  as  a chemist 
very  early  imbued  me  with  a desire  to  study  photography, 
an  art  which  appeared  to  me  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a 
section  of  chemical  analysis.  The  later  discoveries  of  Bun- 
sen and  Kirchhoff,  which  laid  the  foundation  to  spectrum 
analysis,  showed  very  decidedly,  in  fact,  how  nearly  the 
reactions  of  light  are  allied  to  chemical  reaction.  And  it 
was  not  I alone  who  recognized  aud  pointed  out  the  close 
relation  existing  between  photography  and  chemistry,  for 
there  was  in  truth  scarcely  a single  intelligent  and  perseve- 
ring photographer  who  did  not  consider  that  some  know- 
ledge of  practical  chemistry  was  indispensable  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  photographic  art. 

The  sources  of  good  and  reliable  iodized  collodion  were 
at  the  commencement  of  collodion  work  so  few,  that  many 
photographers  had  to  rely  upon  themselves  alone  to  pre- 
pare their  own  material,  and  this  it  was  that  constituted  the 
chief  problem  to  be  solved.  With  albumenized  paper  it 
was  nearly  the  same  thing  when  this  kind  of  printing  first 
came  into  vogue,  for  even  the  material  manufactured  in  Paris 
was  often  inferior  to  the  home-made  paper,  as  I myself  can 
bear  witness.  The  smell  alone  was  sufficient  to  proclaim 
the  inferior  characterof  the  piper  in  many  instances,  and  to 
prove  that  it  had  been  prepared  with  decomposed  or  bad 
(perhaps  even  blood)  albumen. 

At  the  time  of  which  I speak  there  was  almost  invariably 
a small  chemical  laboratory  nttached  to  the  studio  of  the  I 
hotographer.  Some  knowledge  of  optics  was  also  incutu- 
ent  upon  him,  if  only  to  be  able  to  understand,  and  pre- 
vent confusion  from  arising  as  regards,  the  optical  aud 
chemical  focus  of  a lens ; for,  be  it  remembered,  there  was 
a time  when  by  some  this  difference  was  deemed  a necessity, 
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and  even  regarded  as  a virtue,  a subject,  by-the-bye,  which 
led  the  way  to  many  controversies. 

Upon  the  brass  setting  of  the  lenses  were  occasionally  to 
be  found  scales  for  the  correction  of  the  focal  difference  at 
various  distances,  especially  upon  the  so-called  quick-acting 
instruments  ; such  a plan  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a con- 
stant worry  to  photographers,  whose  attention  was  al ready 
quite  sufficiently  engrossed  by  other  matters. 

How  different  are  matters  at  the  present  time!  The  manu- 
facturers of  chemical  and  optical  photographic  necessaries 
have,  in  truth,  rpent  their  time  well,  for  how  conveniently 
and  perfectly  arranged  are  the  operator’s  paraphernalia  now- 
a-days ! There  are  just  now  so  many  good  and  reliable 
sources  at  his  disposition,  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  pure  chemicals  and  of  good  iodized 
collodion,  and  albumenized  paper — two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles,  which  in  earlier  times  were  a source  of  ceaseless 
care  and  trouble.  It  is  the  same  with  the  optical  instru- 
ments which  are  now  furnished  by  celebrated  opticians, 
and  may  be  straightway  employed  without  further 
correction. 

A photographer’s  duties  are  at  present  more  subdivide'!, 
and  this  division  of  labour  enables  those  employed  in  special 
branches  to  become  proficients  in  their  particular  kind  of 
work.  It  but  rarely  happens  that  a photographer  of  the 
present  day  is  called  upon  to  make  his  own  preparations, 
and  in  this  way  the  necessity  for  a knowledge  of  chemistry 
has  been  reduced  to  a minimum.-  The  frequent  complaint 
one  was  so  wont  to  hear,  that  the  negative  bath  was  out  of 
order,  is  now  of  very  rare  occurrence,  from  the  fact  that  the 
iodized  collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  rnjre  skilfully 
prepared,  and  baths  may  be  frequently  improved  or  reno- 
vated, when  exhausted,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  solution. 
It  is  only  through  very  groat  carelessness  that  it  at  present 
happens  that  a negative  bath  becomes  all  at  once  unservice- 
able. an  event  which  can  scarcely  ever  take  place  by  a strict 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a proper 
aud  uniform  temperature. 

In  the  same  way  the  artistic  branch  of  a photographer's 
duties  has  become  a most  important  one,  presenting  also 
several  divisions  of  labour.  Some  studios  occupy  them- 
selves specially  with  retouching  paper  positives,  as  also  the 
negatives  themselves,  and  others,  again,  devote  themselves  to 
the  elaboration  of  enlargements,  The  slight  delay  occa- 
sioned by  sending  a work  from  one  place  to  another  to  be 
completed  is  compensated  for  by  the  saving  effected  in 
special  apparatus  and  labour. 

The  photographer  has  at  present  much  more  time  to 
bestow  upon  other  matters,  and  may  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  artistic  lighting  of  his  model,  to  the  pose,  and 
to  the  accurate  printing  and  toning  of  the  copies.  In 
the  preparation  of  these  an  important  simplification  of  the 
old  method  has  taken  place.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
era  of  albumenized  paper  and  alkaline  gold  toning,  very 
strong  silver  baths  were  prepared,  and  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  gold  lavished  to  obtain  the  wished-for  bluish-black 
tones.  How  different  now,  aud  how  much  more  congenial 
to  the  photographer’s  purse!  In  olden  times  a bath  of  the 
strength  of  one  to  six,  or  even  one  to  five,  was  necessary  ; 
and  now  we  employ  a proportion  only  of  one  to  twelve,  or 
water  even  in  larger  quantities  than  that.  The  gold  toning 
solution  has  also  become  much  weaker — or,  in  other  words, 

1 one  is  able  to  tone  a much  larger  number  of  prints  in  the 
same  amount  of  solution.  It  is  true  the  public  are  content 
with  a browner  tone  than  previously,  but,  any  way,  the  albu- 
menized  paper  as  now  manufactured  is  more  readily  toned, 
and  requires  weaker  baths  than  was  previously  the  case. 

Very  soon  another  section  of  photographic  work  will 
spring  up  ; or  has  it  done  so  already  ? We  mean  mechanxal 
printing  as  represented  by  the  Licbtdruck  process.  If  the 
vulgarisation  of  any  photograph  is  needed,  the  printing  off 
of  a thousand  copies,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  forward 
the  negative  to  a firm  occupied  specially  with  description  of 
work,  and  the  pictures  will  be  delivered  without  delay.  It 
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is  already  some  time  since  that  enamel  and  porcelain  photo- 
graphs became  a practical  branch  of  photography. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  observe  the  extensive  range  of 
photographic  labour,  and  the  varied  applications  that  have 
been  made  of  it  in  all  directions. 


^wref&iags  of  iwrieiiw. 

The  French  VTiotoqrapiuc  Societv. 

A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  1 1th  August, 
M.  Balard,  president,  in  the  chair. 

MM.  Ferrier  and  Lecarde  presented  tlio  Society  with  a 
collection  of  prints  representing  sevoral  of  the  Paris  monuments 
and  buildings  destroyed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Communist  in- 
surrection. Many  of  the  photographs  had  been  produced  by 
combination  printing. 

M.  Davanne,  on  behalf  of  M.  Magny,  exhibited  a print 
taken  by  the  Taupenot  process,  and  read  a paper  detailing  some 
improvements  recently  made  in  the  manipulation  of  the  plates 
by  M.  Magny  (see  p.  483). 

M.  Despaquis  showed  a number  of  glass  plates  upon  which 
photographs  had  been  etched  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  preparation  of  the  plates  is  conducted  with  bitumen  of  a 
certain  kiud,  the  naturo  of  which  ho  was  not  yet  in  a position  to 
divulge,  as  it  had  not  been  patented.  The  intensifying  of  the 
picture  is  subsequently  brought  about  by  the  application,  by 
roller,  of  an  ink  composed  of  caoutchouc,  bitumen,  and  tallow. 
M.  Niepco  de  St.  Victor  and  M.  Bitteliu  made  a number  of  ex- 
periments with  photo-engraving  upon  glass,  but,  unfortunately, 
without  result,  the  reason  being,  according  to  M.  Bitteliu,  that 
the  bitumen  of  itself  was  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  film  leaves  the  glass  in  parts,  and  the 
engraving  is,  therefore,  defective.  This  is,  however,  obviated 
if  the  bitumen  is  strengthened  with  some  such  material  as 
caoutchouc. 

M.  Davanne,  in  the  name  of  M.  Dagron,  exhibited  a micro- 
photographic film  representing  a reduction  as  minute,  probably, 
as  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  same.  The  print  occupied  the 
space  ot  half  a millimetre  square,  and  contained  the  matter  of 
sixteen  folio  pages,  the  same  being  composed  of  130.400  letters  ; 
all  of  these  were  distinctly  legible  in  a microscope  of  sufficient 
power. 

M.  De  Constant-Delessert  presented  the  Society  with  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  gum-coffee  process,  which  appeared 
in  the  Photographic  News. 

The  proceedings  were  then  adjourned  until  November  3rd. 


m SiuMa. 

Studies  of  Chiaroscuro.— A project  is  announced  iti  the 
Athenceum  which  may  prove  interesting  to  photographers 
“A  scheme  of  very  promising  character  has  been  recently  set  on 
foot,  for  an  Exhibition  of  Works  in  Black  aud  White,  which 
will  comprise  ancient  and  modem  engravings,  etchings,  aud 
drawings  in  pen-and-iuk,  sepia,  crayons,  peucil,  charcoal,  &c. 
We  believe  the  collection  will  bo  exhibited  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall.  If  this  plan  has  no  more  obvious 
advantage  than  that  of  forcing  the  attention  of  our  artists  to 
chiaroscuro,  the  phase  of  desigu  least  cultivated  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  more  than  welcome,  aud  highly  beneficial.  So 
absurdly  deficient  is  English  art-teaching  in  this  respect,  that, 
not  many  years  since,  an  eminent  eugraver,  one  of  the  very 
few  masters  of  his  art  in  England  that  are  still  alive,  one  who 
earned  the  warm  applause  of  Turner,  when  he  urged  ou  a 
venerable  Royal  Academician  tho  importance  of  affording  in- 
struction iu  chiaroscuro  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
got  for  reply,  ‘All,  indeed,  very  true;  but  who  is  to  teach  it?’” 

Photography  in  New  South  Wales.— We  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  David  Scott,  of  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  with  somo 
examples  of  photographic  portraiture  as  examples  of  the  work 
dono  in  tho  Southern  Continent.  They  are  in  all  respects 
admirable  specimens,  and  will  compare  iavourably  with  the 
best  work  done  in  this  country,  both  in  photographic  aud  art 
qualities.  We  uotico  that  Mr.  Scott  is  successor  to  Mr.  Bradley, 
a gentleman  who  called  upon  us  somo  time  ago  ou  his  return 
from  Sydney  to  settle  in  this  country,  Tho  work  he  then 


showed  us  was  of  exceedingly  fine  artistic  character,  aud  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  productions  of  his  successor  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  excellence.  The  churmiug  faces  of  some 
pretty  girls  are  pleasantly  suggestive  of  tho  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish type  of  beauty  is  perpotuated  perfectly  in  our  colonies. 

Modifying  the  Focus  of  Lenses.— A correspondent  of 
Anthony's  Bulletin  says  : — “ Haviug  two  one-half  size  lenses,  I 
wished  to  make  a stereo  pair  of  them,  but  found  on  trial  there 
was  nearly  half  an  inch  difference  in  the  ‘ back  focus,’  that  is, 
tho  distance  from  roar  lens  to  ground  glass.  Here  was  trouble  ; 
but  by  unscrewing  the  rear  lenses  of  each  tube,  and  exchanging 
one  for  the  other,  I found  the  pair  exactly  matched.  I had 
shortened  the  back  focus  of  one,  and  lengthened  it  of  the  other; 
Tubes  being  the  same,  the  screw  threads  exactly  fit.” 

New  Light  for  the  Use  of  Photographers.— Photo- 
graphers have  long  been  seeking  for  an  artificial  light  so 
readily  available  that  the  success  of  their  manipulations  may 
not  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  sun,  and  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  the  clouds.  The  last  attempt  to  find  the  much  needed  sub- 
stitute is  by  digesting  ziua  iu  tho  iodi  to  of  ethyl,  a process 
which  yields  a liquid  substance,  inflammable  by  the  more  con- 
tact of  tho  oxygen  in  the  air.  Bypassing  pure  hydrogen — or, 
perhaps,  ordinary  illuminating  gas — througn  the  fluid,  the 
compound  of  zinc  aud  ethyl  will  volatilize  into  the  gas,  aud 
will  yield,  ou  combustion,  a flame  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  vivid  whiteness  of  colour.  It  is  said  that  the  actiuic 
effects  of  this  light  are  inferior  to  those  of  combusted  magne- 
sium ; but  the  steadiness  of  a flame  from  a gas  will  so  far 
surpass  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  a burning  metal,  even 
when  the  latter  is  of  the  highest  purity  chemically  obtainable, 
that  most  photographers  will,  doubtless,  give  it  tho  preference. 
— Scientific  American. 

Concentrated  Iron  Developer.— An  American  photo- 
grapher, writing  to  the  Scientific  American , in  which  the  mode 
of  developing  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  appeared,  says  : — 
“ I see  by  your  issue  of  July  22  that  Mr.  Edwards  finds  con- 
sideraolo  benefit  by  using  sulphate  of  copper  in  his  iron  deve- 
lopor.  It  is  now  five  years  since  I experimented  with  copper, 
and  with  favourable  results,  although  labouring  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  winter  lights  in  England.  I did  not  find  it  hasten 
the  action  of  the  developer,  but  it  euabled  me  to  keep  the  solu- 
tion on  the  plate  long  enough  to  briug  out  the  finest  detail  in 
the  shadows,  without  destroying  the  delicate  half-tones  of  the 
parts  that  woro  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  being  especially  use- 
ful in  the  case  of  white  or  fancy  dresses.  I used  a larger  pro- 
portion of  copper  than  is  given  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  formula. 
From  a stock  bottle  of  a saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  I took  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a 15-grain  solution,  adding 
1 ounce  of  alcohol  and  1 ounce  of  acetic  acid  (glacial)  to  every 
18  ounces.  Iu  another  bottle  I kept  a 15-graiu  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  and  acid, 
which  I added  to  the  iron  (just  before  using)  in  quantities 
varying  from  25  per  cent,  to  an  equal  amount,  according  to 
crrcumstances.” 

Stains  on  Albumenized  Paper. — Mr.  Heimlmrg  suggests 
in  tho  Bulletin  the  addition  of  a very  small  quantily  of  glycerine 
to  tho  silver  solution,  to  prevent  the  liquid  staudiug  iu  tears  or 
drops  upon  tho  paper  when  drying. 

Eclipse  Photography  and  the  Spectroscope.. — Mr.  H. 
Davis,  writing  to  Nature,  says  : — “ The  endeavour  of  the  Eclipse 
Committee  to  secure  some  uniformity  in  the  photographs  from 
different  stations  next  December  does  not  appear  to  bo  duly 
appreciated,  it  being  contended  that  immense  1 personality  ’ 
3howu  in  various  photographers’  manipulation  must  frustrate 
the  good  inteution.  I submit  that  iu  this  case  the  personality 
is  greatly  over-estimated  ; that  a number  of  competent  photo- 
graphers taking  the  same  subject  would  probably  produce, 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  pictures  bearing  consider- 
able resemblance  ; whilo  by  using  like  apparatus  and  giving 
exposure  of  the  same  duration,  we  might  safely  predict  a 
similarity  of  result  amply  sufficient  for  comparative  purposes, 
aud  for  tho  identification  of  structural  peculiarity,  should  it 
exist.  Amoug  others  there  is  a possible  advantage  to  accruo 
from  uniform  work  by  the  philosophers,  which  I have  not  seen 
or  heard  .noticed.  Supposing  the  outer  coroua,  rays,  streamers, 
or  any  portion  of  the  apparently  iuminous  matter,  be  terrestrial, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  photographs,  taken  at  stations 
more  or  less  widely  separated,  will,  when  properly  combined  iu 
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the  stereoscope,  give  clear  ocular  proof  of  the  sublunary  situa- 
tion of  such  luminous  matter  ? ” 

Eliminating  Hypo. — Our  Philadelphia  contemporary 

says  : — “The  committee  for  testing  Mr.  Newton’s  acetate  of  lead 
process  reported  progress.  Several  prints  treated  aftor  his 
formula,  and  exposed  daily  for  some  weeks  to  the  sun,  showed, 
so  far,  no  difference  from  prints  kept  inside  the  rooms ; but 
to  pronounce  about  the  merits  of  the  process  a longer  time  for 
observation  is  necessary.  One  thing  is  sure  : the  hypo  is 
entirely  removed,  as  tlio  most  delicate  tests  failed  to  show  a 
single  trace  of  it,  even  in  the  first  water  after  the  treatment 
with  the  acotate  of  lead.  Another  rule,  already  fully  estab- 
lished, is  not  to  use  the  lead  solution  too  strong,  as  otherwise 
tho  tones  will  be  materially  affected.  One  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  water  is  the  maximum.” 

An  Ugly  Trick. — A Paris  paper  says  that  a photographer 
in  that  city  has  been  arrested  upon  a charge  of  a somewhat 
unusual  character.  A gentleman  purchasing  a number  of  photo- 
graphs, purporting  to  be  likenesses  of  some  of  the  female  Com- 
munists now  in  custody,  was  surprised  to  find  among  them  the 
portrait  of  his  own  mother-in-law.  Having  discovered  the 
name  of  the  photographer,  the  gentleman,  accompanied  by  two 
police  agents,  called  upon  him,  and  extracted  from  him  an 
avowal  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  negatives  of  some  of 
his  former  clients  least  remarkable  for  personal  attractions  in 
order  to  form  a collection  of  portraits  representing  the  inmates 
of  the  Versailles  prisons  and  the  Brest  hulks,  the  sale  of  which 
had  been  extremely  large. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — A correspondent  of  a contemporary 


gives  the  following  hints  on  preparing  this  salt: — “Standard 
silver  contains  111  parts  pure  silver  a'loyed  with  0 parts  of 
copper,  therefore  480  grains  of  silver  coin  contains  4 14  grains 
of  pure  silver.  To  form  nitrate  of  silver — 

One  equivalent  of  silver  ...  = ...  108 

Combines  with  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  ...  8 

And  one  of  nitric  acid  ...  ...  ...  54 

To  produce  one  equivalent  of  nitric  silver  ..  170 

Therefore  444  grains  of  silver  would  yield  nearly  69)  grains  of 


nitrate,  supposing  the  process  to  be  conducted  without  waste. 
To  get  rid  of  the  copper,  various  plans  may  be  adopted,  of  which 
I describe  two.  First.  Dissolve  the  standard  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  in  a porcelain  capsule 
over  a spirit-lamp  or  gas  flame,  continuing  the  heat  until  the 
mixed  nitrates  of  copper  and  silver  are  fused,  and  the  nitrate 
of  copper  all  converted  into  oxide  of  copper,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  a small  portion  of  the  fused  salt  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  liquid  mass  on  a glass  rod,  dissolving  it  in 
distilled  water,  and  filtering  to  separate  tho  oxide  of  copper. 
Into  the  filtered  liquid  drop  liquid  ammonia  until  the  precipi- 
tate first  formed  is  entirely  re-dissolved  ; if  the  resulting  liquid 
shows  the  slightest  tinge  of  blue,  copper  is  still  present,  and 
the  heating  must  be  continued  until  this  test  producesa  colour- 
less solution.  If  the  heat  be  too  groat,  or  too  long  continued, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  will  also  be  entirely  or  partially  decomposed, 
and  even  with  great  care  some  portion  of  it  will  be  converted 
into  oxide.  When  the  process  is  complete,  lemove  the  lamp, 
allow  the  fused  mass  to  cool,  dissolve  in  water  (distilled),  and 
filter.  This  will  give  a solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
may  either  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  crystallized  ; in  the 
latter  case,  some  of  the  nitrate  will  remain  in  the  liquid  which 
drains  from  the  crystals.  To  recover  the  silver  lett  with  the 
uudissolved  black  oxide  of  copper  on  the  filter,  dissolvo  the 
oxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  drop  into  the  solution  either 
hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  taking 
care  to  discontinue  the  addition  of  the  salt  as  soon  ns  no  further 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  as  an  excess  of  salt  would  redissolve 
some  of  the  white  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver).  Second.  By 
converting  the  silver  into  an  insoluble  chloride,  either  by 
hydrochloric  acid  or  solution  of  common  salt,  as  above  ; the 
former  is  preftrable,  as  an  excess  of  it  does  no  harm.  Add  it 
to  the  solution  of  standard  silver,  stir  well,  and  as  soon  as  the 
heavy  white  chloride  of  silver  has  subsided,  so  as  to  leave  a 
portion  of  tho  liquid  clear,  add  a little  more  hydrochloric  acid 
until  turther  additions  cause  no  further  white  precipitate.  This 
white  chloride  of  silver  must  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  washed 
with  water  until  every  trace  of  copper  is  removed,  and  may  then 
be  reduced  to  metallic  silver  by  fusing  it  at  a full  red  heat  in  a 
crucible  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  potash,  first  dryiug  the  chloride.  The  pure  silver  will  re- 
main as  a button  at  the  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and,  if  dis- 


solved in  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  acid,  will  give  pure  nitrate.  In  this  process,  if  the 
heat  be  too  high,  the  crucible  may  be  corroded  and  the  silver 
escape  into  the  fire,  whilst  if  it  be  not  high  enough,  it  will  not 
run  into  a button  ; but  with  care  it  is  very  manageable.  If  the 
querists  have  not  had  much  experience  in  chemical  manipula- 
tion, they  would  do  better  to  buy  the  nitrate  of  silver  ready 
made,  because,  although  the  above  processes  are  easy  enough 
to  any  one  accustomed  to  such  operations,  they  might  fail  in 
the  hands  of  a beginner,  and  thus  ontail  both  trouble  and  loss 
of  material.  Silver  salts  are  too  costly  to  be  wasted.” 


(ftomspautrcnts. 

***  The  Blair  Fund. — Further  Contributions. — Walter  B. 

Woodbury,  £1  Is.;  Francis  Bedford,  £1  Is. 

Leo. — The  stain  on  the  lights  of  the  transferred  print  you  sent  was 
doubtless  due  to  a trace  of  foggy  deposit  on  the  plate,  which, 
although  scarcely  perceptible  when  examined  as  a transparency, 
would  become  very  apparent  when  laid  on  white  paper.  The  pro- 
cess of  toning,  which  made  the  portions  of  the  image  having  a 
thick  deposit  black,  would  make  the  thin  foggy  deposit  appear 
brown.  Whether  the  foggy  deposit  was  due  to  tho  condition  of 
bath,  collodion,  or  developer,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  with  certainty, 
to  say.  Iron  development  is  more  apt  to  give  fog  than  pyro ; but 
if  everything  is  in  good  condition,  fog  may  be  easily  avoided.  Let 
the  collodion  be  ripe,  the  bath  in  good  condition,  and  use  plenty 
of  acid  in  the  developer.  Pyro  development,  as  a rule,  requires  a 
longer  exposure  than  iron ; but  it  gives  a richer,  warmer,  finer 
tone.  We  prefer  gold  toning  with  either.  If  you  carefully  follow 
the  instructions  given  on  page  373  of  our  Thirteenth  Volume,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  transferring  the  film  to  paper.  But  tho 
collodion  must  be  tough,  and  the  glass  clean.  Let  us  know  if  you 
have  any  further  difficulty. 

John  Stone. — The  cause  of  the  thin  and  somewhat  fogged  effect  in 
the  collodio-bromide  negatives  appears  to  be  considerable  over- 
exposure. Try  giving  very  considerably  less  exposure,  reducing 
the  time  with  each  plate  until  the  development  is  slow  and  clean, 
and  no  image  appears  until  the  ammonia  is  added  to  the  pyro. 
Let  us  know  the  result. 

S.  B. — The  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a bath  containing  citric 
acid  would  cause  the  formation  of  citrate  of  silver,  which  would 
render  tho  solution  turbid.  This  would  clear  away  after  a time, 
throwing  down  citrate  of  silver,  weakening  the  bath  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  precipitate.  The  print  you  enclose  is  good,  and 
the  tone  very  rich  and  satisfactory.  2.  Take  the  Daguerreotype 
out  of  the  case,  dust  it  gently  with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  place  it 
on  an  easel,  or  something  else  which  will  answer,  in  a good  light, 
draw  out  the  body  of  your  camera  to  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
focus  of  your  lens,  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  Daguerreotype  at  a 
distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass 
from  the  lens.  Obtain  a sharp  image  on  tho  ground  glass,  and 
then  proceed  as  in  taking  a negative  in  the  usual  way. 

J . J erome. — The  prints  you  enclose  are  a very  good  average.  They 
do  not  justify  the  opprobrious  terms  you  mention,  and  are  certainly 
much  better  than  might  be  anticipated  for  such  small  re- 
muneration. 

Edmund  J.  Wilson. — Will  you  please  forward  us  your  address  ? 

M.  L.  V. — There  is  no  especial  builder  of  whom  we  know  who  has 
devoted  his  attention  especially  to  the  erection  of  studios.  As  a 
rule,  a local  builder  will  answer  best.  It  will  bo  wise  to  obtain 
estimates  from  two  or  three,  as  there  is  at  times  great  difference 
between  different  estimates  so  given.  If  you  examine  the  adver- 
tisements in  some  of  the  horticultural  journals,  you  will  find  those 
of  various  greenhouse  builders,  and  possibly  they  may  be  of  some 
service  to  you. 

T.  — Your  dimensions  and  plan  are  good.  We  should  think  that 
sixteen  ounce  sheet  glass  would  serve. 

D.  S. — The  markings  on  your  sensitive  paper  are  due  to  irrogular 
drying ; drops  or  tears  of  the  solution  have  remained  on  the  sur- 
face. This  may  proceed  from  the  paper  having  been  kept  very 
dry  before  sensitizing,  or  from  the  use  of  too  strong  a bath.  Blot- 
ting of  the  solution  before  hanging  it  up  is,  in  any  case,  a remedy. 
2.  Your  toning  bath  becoming  inert  is  due  to  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Such  a bath  never  keeps. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Four  Photographs  of  Prince  Imperial  of  France. 
Two  Photographs  of  Ex-Emperor  of  the  French, 
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CARBON  PRINTS  FOR  COLOURING. 

On  auother  page  will  be  fouud  an  admirable  article  by 
Mr.  Croughton  ou  the  use  of  carbou  prints  as  bases  for 
portraits  finished  in  oil  or  water  colours.  The  importance 
of  absolute  and  unquestionable  permanency  in  photographs 
intended  to  serve  as  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  skilled 
painter,  whether  water  or  oil,  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  anything  which  facilitates  the  easy  production  of  such 
permanent  work  is  of  necessity  interesting  to  the  profes- 
sional portraitist.  Mr.  Croughton,  in  his  paper,  describes 
in  detail  the  method  now  employed  by  Mr.  Johnson  for 
transferring  a completed  carbon  print  to  that  of  ivory, 
canvas,  panel,  or  other  substance,  so  that  the  basis  of 
the  finished  print  has  never  come  into  contact  with  any 
of  the  chemical  agents  employed  in  the  printing ; and  he 
moreover  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a large  number  of 
very  charming  specimens,  coloured  and  uncoloured, 
which  he  had  himself  produced  without  difficulty  by 
simply  carrying  out  the  instructions  received  from  the 
Autotype  Company. 

About  a couple  of  years  ago  we  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  production  of  photographs  on  ivory, 
describing  the  various  methods  we  had  tried,  in  our 
thirteenth  volume.  In  our  own  experiments  we  met  with 
some  success  with  carbon  printing  on  ivory,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  those  who  contemplate  carrying  out  Mr. 
Croughtou's  instructions  if  we  briefly  detail  our  own 
operations  for  comparison.  We  first  tried  Mr.  Johnson's 
single  transfer  method,  which,  with  one  or  two  draw- 
backs, answered  well.  It  consisted  in  transferring  the 
exposed  tissue  to  a piece  of  prepared  ivory  precisely  as 
it  is  usually  transferred  to  glass  or  a metal  plate,  and 
developing  it  upon  the  ivory.  The  first  drawback  con- 
sisted in  the  tendency  of  the  ivory  to  turn  yellow  in 
consequence  of  its  absorption  of  the  bichromate  washed 
out  of  the  print  during  development.  By  the  use  of  a 
little  ammonia  in  the  developing  water  this  defect  was, 
to  a considerable  extent,  obviated  ; but  the  second  draw  • 
back  remained.  This  consisted  in  the  fact  that  unless  a 
reversed  negative  were  employed,  the  image  in  all  single 
transfer  prints  was  necessarily  reversed,  a fatal  defect  in 
relation  to  a portrait  intended  to  receive  a costly  finish. 

The  second  method  we  devised  did  not  possess  either 
of  the  drawbacks  just  named,  being  a double  transfer 
process,  in  which  the  print  was  developed  and  washed 
before  being  placed  on  its  final  resting  place,  the  ivory 
being,  as  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  present  method,  preserved 
from  all  contact  with  either  bichromate  or  other  chemicals, 
whilst  the  image  was,  by  the  double  operation,  placed  in 
its  proper  non-reversed  position  on  the  prepared  surface. 
In  this  case  we  practically  adopted  Swan’s  process.  A 
piece  of  tissue  was  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  way  by 


floating  on  a bichromate  solution,  and  exposed  ; it  was 
then  mounted  upon  paper  by  means  of  the  india-rubber 
varnish,  developed,  washed,  and  dried.  It  was  then  coated 
with  a warm,  thin  solution  of  gelatine,  containing  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  gelatine  and  four  or  five  drops  of 
glycerine  in  an  ounce  of  water,  carefully  cleared  and 
strained.  This  coating  was  allowed  to  dry.  A perfectly 
clean  surface,  over  which  water  will  flow  freely  without 
any  trace  of  grease,  having  been  secured  in  the  prepared 
ivory,  the  ivory  was  dipped  into  a solution  of  alum,  and 
the  print  was  immersed  at  the  same  time,  and  quickly, 
without  allowing  time  for  the  latter  to  soak ; the  two 
surfaces  were  brought  into  contact,  drained,  and  the  print 
rubbed  down  well  with  the  ‘‘squeegee”  or  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  If  the  india-rubber  varnished  paper  upon 
which  the  image  was  developed  were  thin  and  pliant, 
adhesion  could  be  secured  by  rubbing  down  in  this  way 
alone ; but  we  preferred  to  place  the  ivory  with  the 
transferred  print  between  two  pieces  of  elastic  felt,  and 
pass  them  through  a rolling- press,  which  makes  the  ad- 
hesion perfect.  It  only  remained,  after  the  gelatine — by 
which  the  mounting  or  transfer  was  effected — was  perfectly 
desiccated,  to  treat  the  india-rubber  varnished  paper  at 
the  back  with  india  rubber,  and  remove  the  paper.  The 
print  was  then  complete. 

In  many  respects  Mr.  Johnson’s  method  is  analogous 
to  our  own,  but  in  some  points  it  is  better  : the  trouble- 
some use  of  india-rubber  in  transferring  for  development 
is  avoided,  and  a simpler  and  more  efficient  method  sub- 
stituted. We  treated  the  finished  print  with  Newman’s 
“ Preparation,”  which  is,  we  believe,  au  aqueous  solution 
of  a resin.  Mr.  Johnson  uses  a solution  of  white  lac  in 
ammonia,  which  hardens  the  surfaces  very  perfectly,  and 
permits  the  use  of  water  colour  or  oil  pr  int  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  injury,  or  of  cracking,  or  exfoliating  of 
any  poition  of  the  image.  In  relation  to  the  latter  possi- 
bility, we  pointed  out  in  our  former  articles  the  importance 
of  using  a thin  tissue,  in  which  the  proportion  of  gelatine 
was  as  small  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
colour,  so  that  no  appreciable  thickness  or  ridges  of  colour 
should  be  perceptible  in  the  shadows.  This  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  tissue,  and  in  the  ex- 
amples shown  by  Mr.  Croughton  the  amount  of  relief  was 
much  less  than  that  present  in  a fine  copper-plate  en- 
graving. 

There  are  a few  general  hints  in  relation  to  carbon  prints 
on  ivory  which  may  be  worth  repeating.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  since  the  photograph  is  always  in- 
tended as  the  basis  of  a delicate  and  brilliant  water-colour 
miniature,  especial  care  must  be  taken  against  over  print- 
ing. A delicate,  light,  soft  impression,  with  sufficiently 
well-marked  detail  to  indicate  the  drawing,  is  required ; 
blackness  in  the  shadows  and  muddiness  in  the  lights  must 
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be  carefully  avoided.  Different  artists  prefer  different 
tints  for  working  upon ; but  none  like  pure  black.  A 
tender  warm  grey,  or  a delicate  sepia  tint,  will  generally 
suit  the  purpose  of  the  colourist. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION. 

About  this  time  last  year  a strong  impression  prevailed 
with  many  that  the  then  approaching  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs at  Conduit  Street  would  lose  much  of  its  prestige 
and  importance  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Photographers,  it  was  said,  would 
choose  between  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  and 
the  grand  display  at  South  Kensington,  and  obviously  the 
latter  would  offer  by  far  the  more  tempting  allurements. 
The  International  Exhibition  was  to  do  great  things  for 
photographers,  to  give  full  recognition  of  their  works,  to 
rank  the  latter  as  art  productions,  and  to  devote  a 
spacious  portion  of  the  building  to  the  sole  display  of 
sun  pictures  ; and  these  were  not  to  be  the  production  of 
Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  Europe,  and  of  all  civilized 
nations.  Such  brilliant  promises  were  quite  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  grave  doubts  on  the  part  of  well-wishers  of 
the  Society’s  exhibition,  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  latter ; 
but  fortunately,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
astonishment  of  some  of  us,  last  year’s  November  meetiug 
turned  out  not  only  a bona  Jide  success,  but  in  many  ways 
superior  to  any  of  the  previous  exhibitions  held  in  Conduit 
Street.  Indeed,  the  pictures  forwarded  were  so  numerous 
that  the  gentlemen  who  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
hanging  committee  were  unable  to  find  place  for  all  of 
them,  and  at  least  a hundred  of  the  contributions  sent 
could  not  be  exhibited  at  all.  To  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  photographs  themselves  we  need  not  allude,  for  our 
readers  are  well  aware  that  in  this  respect  last  year’s 
collection  was  certainly  in  advance  of  any  previous  one, 
and  that  both  in  landscape  and  portrait  photography, 
specimens  of  surpassing  beauty  were  shown. 

The  reason  why  photographers  give  their  support  to  the 
Photographic  Society’s  exhibition  is,  however,  a very 
clear  one,  when  we  come  to  give  the  matter  our  atten- 
tion. The  collection  is,  after  all,  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  display  of  photographs  that  exists  in  this 
country,  an  exhibition  per  se,  and  one  which,  having  now 
taken  place  for  several  years,  is  on  a firm  and  substantial 
footing.  Its  existence  is  so  well  known  that  a section 
of  the  public  now  look  forward  to  the  period  of  its 
opening,  and  regard  it  in  the  same  way  as  other  art  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  Press,  from  the  mighty  daily  organs  to 
the  more  humble  local  journals,  recognise  and  review  the 
works  quite  as  a matter  of  course.  More  recognition  of 
their  labours,  whether  from  a public  or  private  point  of 
view,  is,  in  truth,  obtaiucd  by  photographers  by  sending 
works  to  Conduit  Street  than  in  any  other  manner,  and 
as  regards  the  commercial  aspect  of  affairs,  we  know  for 
a fact  that  one  eminent  landscape  artist,  at  least,  has  had 
good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  being  an  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Society’s  Exhibition. 

Does  the  International  Exhibition  confer  more  benefits 
upon  the  exhibitor  ? We  think  not.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  although  it  is  a good  thing 
to  have  your  works  exhibited  to  a large  public,  it  is  of 
far  more  importance  that  the  public  should  be  one  that 
is  interested  and  appreciative  of  the  work.  Every  visitor 
to  the  Conduit  Gallery,  whether  he  enters  by  favour  or 
by  payment,  is  interested  in  the  pictures  before  him,  and 
this  cannot  be  said  of  one  in  a hundred  or  a thousand 
even  of  those  who  stroll  about  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion. In  fact,  at  South  Kensington,  one  must  not  only  be 
interested  in  photography,  but  au  actual  devotee  of  the 
art,  to  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  discover  some  of  the 

best  pictures  hidden  away — we  beg  pardon,  exhibited 

in  the  lobbies  and  roughly-planked  passages  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  main  building,  which  have  been  especially 


set  apart  for  photographic  productions.  Ask  any  exhi- 
bitor of  photographs  at  South  Kensington  and  Conduit 
Street  whether  more  publicity  and  kudos  nave  not  accrued  to 
him  by  exhibiting  at  the  latter  place  than  at  the  more 
pretentious  establishment,  and  we  cannot  but  think  his 
answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  photographic 
collection  at  the  International  Exhibition  was  not  actually 
noticed  in  many  of  the  public  prints,  and  those  in  which 
mention  of  the  pictures  was  made,  gave,  in  some  cases, 
a most  general  and  imperfect  account,  contributed,  doubt- 
less, by  a correspondent  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject  he 
was  discussing ; and  seeing  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
catalogue,  full  of  blunders  and  omissions — as  far  as  photo- 
graphy went,  at  any  rate — such  an  event  is  by  no  means 
surprising. 

If,  then,  the  exhibition  at  Conduit  Street  was  a success 
last  year  iu  face  of  the  numberless  allurements  that  were 
held  out  to  photographers  by  the  International  Exhibition, 
how  much  more  promise  there  is  this  year  of  the  display 
being  a good  one,  now  we  have  discovered  the  full  value 
of  the  good  intentions  of  the  authorities  at  South  Ken- 
sington ! A photograph  is  of  itself  so  modest  and  unpre- 
tending iu  its  nature  as  to  be  easily  injured  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  more  striking  objects,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  photographic  productions  require  to  be  judiciously 
isolated  and  carefully  hung.  Some  of  the  foreign  photo- 
graphs at  the  International — the  charming  studies  of  Fritz 
Luckhardt,  to  wit— were  so  badly  treated  in  this  respect 
as  to  call  iorth  universal  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  unfor- 
tunate exhibitor. 

Some  rumours  we  have  heard  respecting  forthcoming 
pictures  have  been  very  gratifying,  and  so  confident  are 
the  officers  of  the  Society  of  receiving  a numerous  collec- 
tion of  pictures  this  year,  that  a somewhat  earlier  date  has 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  reception  of  exhibits.  The 
hanging  committee  will  have  doubtless  to  exercise  more 
rigidly  than  usual  their  prerogative  of  refusing  contribu- 
tions, by  reason  of  the  limitation  of  space,  and  for  this 
reason  exhibitors  must  not  feel  hurt  if,  of  a large  col- 
lection of  prints  forwarded,  a proportion  should  not  be 
hung.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  difficult  task  of  selec- 
ting and  hanging  has  been  delegated  will,  we  feel  sure, 
do  their  utmost  to  afford  justice  to  all  who  send  pictures, 
provided,  of  course,  the  latter  are  sent  iu  at  the  proper 
time. 

One  reason  more  remains  to  be  stated  why,  on  the 
present  occasion,  photographers  should  come  forward 
with  their  unqualified  support : a goodly  display  of  foreign 
photographs  are  confidently  expected,  and  these  will  be 
for  the  most  part  forwarded  from  studios  of  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  Baris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  New  York,  and 
probably  from  St.  Petersburg,  specimens  are  likely  to  be 
forthcoming,  the  names  of  Locscher  and  Petsch,  Grass- 
hoff,  Levy,  Bergamasco,  Milster,  Fritz  Luckhardt,  being 
ameng  those  likely  to  contribute.  Some  specimens  of 
war  photography,  taken  both  by  the  French  and  German 
authorities,  will  be  shown,  and  M.  Dagron,  whose  “ Story 
of  the  Pigeon  Post  ” was  told  in  the  Photographic  News 
a few  weeks  ago,  has  promised  some  of  the  veritable 
microscopic  pellicles  which  were  sent  to  Paris  per  pigeon 
post  during  the  siege. 

Altogether,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a most  interesting  exhibition  this  year  at 
Conduit  Street,  and  we  conclude  these  remarks  with  the 
sincere  hope  that  each  one  will  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
in  bringing  about  a successful  issue  on  this  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions. 

Rules  for  Exhibitors. 

We  have  received,  just  previous  to  going  to  press,  the 
following  details  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  we 
commend  to  our  readers : — 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  forthcoming  Exhi- 
bition of  tho  Photographic  Society  of  London  will  be  inaugurated 
by  a Conversazione,  open  to  members  and  their  friends,  to  be  held  at 
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the  Architectural  Gallery,  No.  9,  Conduit  Street,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, 14tli  November,  at  7 o’clock. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  9tli  December,  from  9 a.m. 
till  dusk  daily,  and  for  the  last  three  evenings  admission  being 
granted  by  tickets  issued  by  tho  members,  or  to  friends  introduced 
by  them  on  signing  the  visitor’s  book.  On  Saturdays  an  admission 
fee  of  one  shilling  will  be  charged  to  all  who  are  not  provided  with 
member’s  tickets. 

In  order  to  afford  timo  for  properly  classifying  and  hanging  the 
pictures  and  preparing  a detailed  catalogue,  it  is  requested  that 
intending  exhibitors  will  send  in  their  works  not  later  than  the 
1th  November  (carriage  paid),  accompanied  by  a letter  of  advice, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Gallery.  This  letter  should 
contain  tho  title  and  description  of  the  pictures,  and  such  other 
particulars  of  process,  &c.,  as  may  with  advantage  appear  in  the 
catalogue ; the  prices  also  may  be  stated  if  the  pictures  are  for  sale. 

As  a matter  of  convenience,  each  frame  should  have  the  artist’s 
name  and  subject  written  on  the  front , and  the  use  of  Oxford  frames 
should  be  avoided. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 


FACILITIES  FOR  CARBON  PRINTING  AND 
PHOTO-COLLOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  retard  the 
adoption  of  carbon  printing  amongst  photographers  gene- 
rally, there  have  been  two  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
referred  as  having,  we  believed,  a repressive  effect,  much 
more  potent  than  at  first  sight  might  seem  adequate  to 
their  apparent  importance.  One  has  arisen  from  a fear  of 
the  chance  of  being  in  some  indefinite  way  mixed  up  with 
ossible  litigation,  which  at  one  time  seemed  imminent, 
etweeu  the  Autotype  Company  and  a large  manufacturer 
of  albumenized  paper,  who,  it  was  alleged,  disregarded  the 
patent  claims  of  the  Company  in  his  manufacture  of  tissue. 
Another  cause  was  the  inadequate  supply  of  tissue  and 
other  materials  for  carbon  printing,  and  the  occasional 
difficulty  of  procuring  them.  The  latter  cause  sprang,  we 
believe,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Autotype 
Company  have  been  as  fully  employed  as  their  facilities 
would  permit  in  the  production  of  works  for  their  own 

fmblication  department.  We  have  pleasure  in  congratu- 
ating  the  public  on  the  removal  of  both  these  retarding 
causes,  and  on  the  accession  of  several  fresh  facilities  which 
will  tend  to  promote  the  convenience  of  all  photographers 
wishing  to  try  carbon  printing.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  has 
recently  joined  the  Autotype  Company,  and  will  bring  to 
bear  on  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue  the  vast  experi- 
ence of  many  years  as  a preparer  of  albumenized  paper, 
and  the  experience  which  he  has  for  some  years  past,  with 
a perfect  prevision  of  the  future  of  photography,  been 
acquiring  in  the  preparation  of  carbon  tissue.  The  Com- 
pany have  been  extending  their  premises  and  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  will  now,  we  understand,  be  able  to  supply 
all  the  materials  for  carbon  printing  without  delay  or 
limit ; and  also  to  undertake  printing  for  amateurs  and  the 
trade  from  negatives  which  may  be  forwarded  to  them.  It 
has  been  to  us  a constant  source  of  regret,  when  the  en- 
quiry has  reached  us  as  to  where  negatives  could  be  sent 
to  obtain  carbon  prints  from  them,  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  state  we  knew  of  no  establishment  undertaking 
such  work.  This  difficulty  will  no  longer  exist.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  instructions  in  the  details 
of  practice  will  shortly  be  given  daily  to  photographers, 
instead  of  weekly  as  heretofore.  We  believe  that  the 
amalgamation  to  which  we  have  referred  will  tend  in  every 
way  to  the  advantage  of  photographers  and  the  credit  of 
photography  by  the  promotion  of  permanent  printing. 

Of  importance  rather  to  those  engaged  in  photographic 
publication — or  where,  for  any  purpose,  large  numbers  are 
required — than  to  photographers  generally,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Autotype  Company  will  now  be  prepared  to  undertake 
work  in  photo-mechanical  printing  for  the  public,  having 
arranged  for  an  amalgamation  with  Messrs.  Sawyer  and 
Bird,  who  are  working  the  photo  collographic  process  of 
Messrs.  Ohm  and  Grossman  with  great  success.  A num- 
ber of  examples  of  their  work  before  us  are  very  admirable 


indeed  in  quality.  Already  six  presses  are  in  operation 
on  the  Company’s  premises  at  Ealing,  and  arrangements 
for  further  extension  are  in  preparatic  l.  It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  photographers  to  know  that  in  the  operations 
of  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird  tho  ordinary  lithographic 
press  with  scraping  pressure  is  used,  the  hardness  of  their 
collographic  printing  surface,  and  the  small  relief  it  pre- 
sents, rendering  this  form  of  pressure  permissible.  The 
same  circumstance  enables  them  to  use  the  ordinary  litho- 
graphic roller  of  leather  instead  of  the  elastic  india- 
rubber  roller  which  a surface  with  too  much  relief  renders 
necessary.  When  requisite,  they  also  use  the  double  ink- 
ing process  to  increase  effect.  A fine  example  of  their 
work  appeared  in  the  Portfolio  for  September,  the  article 
accompanying  which  we  reprint  on  another  page. 

Critical  iloto. 

SOME  PRIZE  PICTURES. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  with  examples  of  some  of  the  photographs  which 
took  prizes  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society.  First,  we  have  “ The  Bridesmaid,” 
for  which  Mr.  Robinson,  under  the  noin  de  guerre  of  Ralph 
Ludlow,  received  a first  silver  medal.  The  picture  is,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  a portrait  of  a young  lady  in  the 
costume  in  which  she  recently  officiated  as  bridesmaid  at 
the  wedding  of  one  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  daughters,  and 
hence  the  negative  remains  in  his  possession.  The  print, 
as  mounted,  is  nineteen  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  and  con- 
tains the  head  and  bust  of  a very  charming  girl,  with  the 
white  veil  of  a bridesmaid  surrounding  her  head  and 
floating  round  her  shoukters,  every  fold  and  crease  of  its 
gauzy  texture  being  most  admirably  rendered.  The  pic- 
ture is  distinguished  throughout  by  the  utmost  tenderness 
in  half  lights  and  half  shadows,  singular  depth  and  trans- 
parency in  the  shadows,  and  an  unusually  solid  effect  of 
modelling.  The  pose,  expression,  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  art  qualities  are  very  fine. 

We  have  next  two  pictures  of  a similar  size,  both  por- 
traits of  another  young  lady,  by  Dir.  Crawshay.  One  is 
entitled  “ The  Black  Diamond,”  the  veil  and  drapery 
throughout  hanging  in  massive  dark  folds,  harmonizing 
with  a gentle,  thoughtful  expression  on  well  chiselled  fea- 
tures. The  picture  is  singularly  rich  and  perfect,  rivalling, 
in  this  large  size  even  in  technical  excellence,  the  most 
perfectly  finished  cartes-de-visite.  “Aurora”  is  a portrait 
of  heroic  size,  the  head  measuring  ten  inches.  It  is  the 
largest,  and  out  of  all  proportion  the  most  perfect,  head  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  taken  direct ; a note  on  the 
margin  informing  us  that  it  was  so  taken  with  a new  lens 
by  Dallmeyer,  made  for  large — but,  probably,  not  so  large 
— direct  portraiture.  It  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  full  of 
light  and  brightness,  is  admirably  modelled,  and  exceed- 
ingly  perfect.  Except  as  a photographic  tour  de  force— in 
which  respect  this  is  a triumph — we  scarcely  commend 
such  gigantic  proportions  for  photographic  portraiture, 
the  lack  of  life  colour  to  accompany  life-size,  or  more  than 
life-size,  being  always  very  manifest.  This  consideration 
apart,  the  perfectness  of  definition,  the  admirably  delicate 
rendering  of  texture,  the  combination  of  softness  and  bril- 
liancy, are  all  marvellous. 

We  have  next  two  photographs  fourteen  inches  by  eleven 
inches,  both  by  Mr.  Crawshay  ; the  first  is  another  admir- 
able portrait  of  the  lady  whom  we  have  seen  as  the  “ Black 
Diamond”  and  "Aurora.”  Here  she  is  depicted  in  propria 
persona  as  the  bridesmaid  of  her  sister.  W e have  rarely 
seen  a more  perfect  photograph : every  minute  detail  of 
the  light  lace,  light  blossoms,  floating  white  gauzy  veil,  is 
rendered  with  delicate  softness.  The  shadows  are  rich, 
deep,  and  tender,  the  modelling  and  texture  of  the  flesh 
admirable,  the  perfect  repose  and  winning  naturalness 
of  the  expression  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  next  pic- 
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ture  of  the  same  size,  entitled  “ In  thought,”  obtained  for 
Mr.  Crawshay  a first  silver  medal  at  the  exhibition  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Never  was  medal  more  worthily 
won.  A sweet  faced  girl,  with  deep  thoughtful  eyes,  head 
slightly  inclined,  and  general  air  of  contemplation,  fittingly 
gives  the  title  to  the  picture.  The  treatment,  although 
of  the  character  commonly  designated  by  photographers 
Rembrandtesque  or  Salomonesque,  is  somewhat  unusual 
and  daring.  The  face  is  kept  throughout  in  a somewhat 
low  mezzotint,  with  no  approach  to  a high  light  anywhere. 
The  fine  eyes  gain  by  the  surrounding  shadows  being  very 
deep,  but  perfectly  transparent ; the  flesh,  although  low 
in  tone,  is  admirably  modelled,  the  texture  is  singularly 
tender,  and  although  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate,  it  is 
still  the  texture  of  flesh.  The  pose  and  expression,  com- 
position and  chiaroscuro,  are  all  good,  and  the  portrait  is 
throughout,  both  as  a photograph  and  a picture,  one  of 
the  finest  we  have  seen.  Photography  owes  very  much  of 
its  progress  in  every  way  to  wealthy  amateurs,  and  in  no 
manner  can  they  do  better  service  to  the  art  than  in  thus 
showing  its  higher  possibilities  as  an  art,  in  addition  to 
what  so  many  of  them  have  effected  in  developing  its 
capabilities  as  a science. 


GUIDE  TO  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  ESPECI- 
ALLY OF  MINERALS  AND  FURNACE  PRO- 
DUCTS. By  Dr.  C.  F.  Rammelsberg,  translated  by  J. 
Towlee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Chem- 
istry, Toxicology,  &c.,  Hobart  College  and  Geneva 
Medical  College.  (Geneva,  New  York : J.  Towler, 
Home  Press.) 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Rammelsberg’s  manual  of  analysis 
will  be  welcomed  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
the  young  chemist,  as  a guide  of  especial  value  in  relation  to 
the  examination  of  metallic  substances  and  minerals 
generally.  A very  interesting  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  the  type  of  Dr.  Towler’s 
capital  translation  was  “set  up  ” by  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  work  printed  at  what  he  terms  the  “ home  press.” 
The  volume  is,  with  much  propriety,  inscribed  by  our 
good  friend  the  translator,  to  his  family,  with  a reference 
to  their  labours  in  its  production. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  days  ago  there  appeared  in  most  of  the  Paris  journals 
an  article  pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  aid  of  photography  in  criminal  matters.  The  note  ran 
thus : — 

“ One  can  scarcely  believe  how  much  photography  aids 
every  day  in  matters  of  justice.  In  the  prosecution  insti- 
tuted against  the  Commune,  photography  plays  an  impor- 
tant role,  for  by  its  aid  it  has  been  possible  to  recognise  a 
large  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  On  the 
entry  of  the  Government  troops  into  Paris,  all  photographs 
representing  the  fall  of  the  Vendome  column  were  at  once 
seized,  as  also  those  depicting  the  Communists  upon  the 
barricades,  &c.,  and  such  prints,  enlarged  by  skilful  ope- 
rators, yielded  portraits  of  those  who  were  conspicuous  in 
these  undertakings.  How  wa3  it  possible  for  any  of  the 
chief  rebels  to  deny  their  presence  at  these  Communist 
gatherings,  when  their  portraits  were  plainly  depicted  and 
easy  of  recognition,  without  even  the  aid  of  a magnifyer. 
As  many  as  forty  plates  containing  portraits  of  accused 
were  prepared,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  convict  the  offenders, 
without  further  evidence  from  the  Council  of  War. 

If  I understand  aright,  in  England  also,  you 
are  occupied  at  this  moment  with  a project  for  photo- 
graphing criminals,  the  portrait  of  the  convict  being 
appended  to  a description  of  the  crime  for  which  the 
prisoner  is  under  sentence.  This  fact  has  recalled  to  my 
mind  a proposition  made  some  time  ago  by  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  M.  Moreau  Christophe,  who  had  given 


the  subject  his  serious  attention,  and  who,  in  1854,  pub- 
lished in  La  Lumiere,  of  which  I then  was  editor,  a com- 
munication in  which  the  matter  was  critically  discussed. 
In  this  remarkable  article  upon  criminal  photography 
M.  Moreau  Christophe  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
the  valuable  assistance  with  which  photography  is  capable 
of  furnishing  the  law,  by  affording  a means  of  preserving 
records  of  a prisoner’s  guilt.  He  proposed  to  append  to 
each  record  a portrait  of  the  prisoner  of  the  dimensions 
similar  to  those  subsequently  introduced  for  half-length 
carte  portraits.  A printed  description  underneath  fur- 
nished any  other  information  of  an  important  nature. 
But  not  only  would  these  documents  have  been  of  great 
value  for  judicial  investigations,  but  they  would  also  afford 
precious  elements  for  psychological  studies  by  the  phy- 
sician and  philosopher. 

At  about  the  same  period  another  journal,  La  Presse, 
published  a proposition  in  regard  to  passports,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

“ There  exists  among  us  a belief  in  the  utility  of  pass- 
ports, and  as  long  as  the  employment  of  these  instru- 
ments is  preserved,  it  is  well  to  render  them  as  reliable 
as  possible.  Now,  it  has  been  a question  for  some  time 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  introduce  an  important 
improvement  in  the  present  system.  A man  of  letters 
(M.  Vermeuil)  has  suggested  the  addition  to  the  printed 
description  of  the  possessor,  a copy  of  his  portrait.  The 
portrait  would  be  in  the  form  of  a medallion,  in  size  and 
shape  similar  to  a postage  head,  and  would  be  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  signature  ; and  in  this  way  a ready  means 
of  identification,  so  difficult  now-a-days  on  account  of 
the  generality  of  the  terms  of  description  employed,*  would 
be  at  once  afforded.  The  proposition  of  M.  Vermeuil, 
submitted  to  the  Government  authorities,  received  very 
serious  consideration.  A photographer  offered  his  assist- 
ance, proposing  to  produce  the  portraits  at  a sufficiently 
low  price,  so  as  not  to  augment  to  any  notable  degree 
the  cost  of  the  passport,  and  a chemist  came  forward 
with  a process  (?)  to  render  the  photographic  print  indeli- 
ble, so  that  when  once  the  passport  is  delivered  to  any  one 
person,  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  the  document  serve 
for  any  one  else  without  the  fraud  being  apparent  at  the 
very  first  inspection.  Such  a method  of  verification  would 
be  invaluable  in  preventing  criminals  from  falsifying  pass- 
ports, or  employing  others  than  their  own.” 

The  system  was  not,  however,  adopted,  any  more  than 
the  proposition  made  by  M.  Moreau  Christophe ; but  in- 
asmuch as  passports,  at  one  time  abandoned,  have  been 
again  taken  up,  and  the  utility  of  photography  for  identi- 
fication has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  case  of  the 
Communist  prisoners,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place 
to  recall  public  attention  to  the  facts  here  mentioned. 

In  locking  over  the  back  numbers  of  the  Lumiere,  these 
propositions  appear  endowed  with  a kind  of  historic  im- 
portance. Another  circumstance  worthy  of  attention  I also 
discovered.  In  1855  photographers  occupied  themselves 
a great  deal  in  France  and  in  England  with  the  impor- 
tant question  of  fixing  photographic  prints.  Photography 
in  carbon  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  one  was  still 
occupied  in  studying  the  causes  of  alteration  and  decay 
in  pictures.  Some  years  previously,  however,  M.  Blan- 
quart  Evrard  had  published  his  process  of  printing  by 
development,  and  had,  indeed,  organized  at  Lille  a photo- 
graphic printing  establishment  in  which  large  numbers  of 
prints  were  produced.  In  the  month  of  July  of  that  year, 
1855,  during  a visit  which  I paid  to  Lille,  M.  Blanquart 
Evrard  offered  to  illustrate  an  issue  of  La  Lumiere  with 
one  of  his  pictures,  produced  by  the  developing  process, 
and  which  would  remain  in  the  Journal  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  permanent  character  of  this  method  of  printing. 
This  proposition  I gladly  acceded  to,  and  in  the  issue  of 
the  22nd  July,  1855,  there  was  included  one  of  those 

* A French  passport,  be  it  remembered,  contains  a detailed  description 
of  the  features,  Ac.,  of  the  possessor  thereof.— Ed.  P.  N. 
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landscape  prints — a landscape  view — which,  after  the  lapse 
of  sixteen  years,  1 have  found  bound  up  in  the  volume. 
The  print  has,  I find,  together  with  the  paper  upon 
which  the  picture  was  mounted,  become  a little  grey  with 
age,  but,  this  excepted,  it  has  undergone  no  alteration 
whatever.  Under  the  picture  was  printed  these  lines : — 
“ It  is  evident  that  the  specimen  submitted  herewith  to 
the  appreciation  of  all  proves  the  confidence  that  the 
learned  Editor  possesses  in  the  value  of  the  process,  lie 
is  certain,  so  he  says,  that  the  finest  details  in  the  land- 
scape will  be  perfectly  preserved.” 

The  confidence  which  M.  Blanquart  Evrard  then  ex- 
pressed has  been  fully  justified  by  time,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I seize  the  occasion  of  making  known 
the  result  of  this  lengthy  experiment,  and  of  bearing 
witness  to  the  good  faith  of  a man  who  has  from  the 
commencement  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress 
of  photography.  Eknest  Lacan. 


CARBON  AS  A BASIS  FOR  FINISHED  WORK. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON.* 

Among  the  many  improvements  that  have  lately  occupied 
the  attention  of  photographers  there  is  none  so  interesting 
or  of  more  importance  than  printing  in  permanent  pigments  ; 
and  I have  been  much  surprised  that  photographers  generally 
have  paid  so  little  attention  to  carbon  printing,  for  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  perfection 
of  photography.  One  of  its  greatest  failings  has  been  the 
instability  of  its  productions,  and  one  would  have  thought 
that  as  soon  as  a permanent  process  was  made  known 
photographers  would  have  at  once  taken  it  up  and  practised 
it ; yet  the  fact  is  that  very  few  indeed  have  even  tried  it. 
There  seems  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  except  upon  the 
assumption  that  photographers  (in  spite  of  a liberal  govern- 
ment) are  all  conservatives,  and  still  cling  to  the  old  pro- 
cess, despite  its  faults,  because  it  is  old.  It  is  certainly  not 
from  any  difficulty  in  carbon  printing  itself;  for  with  the 
short  experience  I have  had  with  it  1 can  safely  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  simple,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  could  be  more  effective.  As  an  artist  I,  in  common 
with  many  others,  have  often  had  to  deplore  the  spoiling  of 
expensive  coloured  work  by  the  fading  of  the  silver  print 
upon  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  and  from  the  first 
have  been  impressed  with  the  value  of  carbon  as  a permanent 
base  for  such  work.  When  there  was  no  other  process  than 
silver  printing  there  was  some  excuse  for  photographers 
putting  coloured  work  upon  such  an  unstable  base  ; but  now 
that  we  have  such  a simple  and  really  beautiful  process  that 
is  thoroughly  permanent,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a little 
less  than  honest  to  charge  a high  price  for  highly-finished 
work  upon  a base  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  fade  and  spoil 
all  the  work  upon  it.  If  the  customer  put  the  question  to 
the  photographer  before  paying  twenty  or  thirty  guineas  for 
a painted  picture,  and  he  answered  him  truly,  he  would 
certainly  not  pay  such  a price  for  a picture  that  the  photo- 
grapher could  not  guarantee  would  last. 

It  is,  I am  aware,  no  new  idea  to  use  carbon  for  coloured 
work,  one  eminent  firm  having,  three  years  ago,  exhibited 
some  splendidly  finished  work  upon  carbon  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  pictures 
after  a short  time  cracked  up  in  the  deepest  shadows.  This 
was  the  difficulty  I encountered  when  1 first  tried  colouring 
carbon  photographs.  When  a wash  of  colour  was  put  on 
the  carbon  swelled,  and  the  layer  of  colour  dried  before  the 
carbon,  so  that  when  the  carbon  dried  and  contracted  the 
colour  was  cracked  in  every  direction ; so  I had  to  give  it 
up  in  despair,  and  resort  to  the  old  expedient  of  tracing 
from  the  photogiaph  on  to  the  ivory,  porcelain,  or  other 
surface  that  the  picture  was  required  to  be  taken  upon.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  involved  double  the  time  to  work 
up  than  if  I had  been  working  upon  a photograph. 

Happening  to  mention  to  Mr.  Johnson  (on  the  occasion 

* Bead  at  a meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 'Oct.  12. 


of  his  exhibiting  at  the  last  exhibition  meeting  here  some 
fine  carbon  pictures)  the  difficulty  I had  encountered,  he 
said  he  thought  he  could  overcome  it,  and  kindly  printed 
a small  miniature  upon  ivory  (which  I have  here  for  your 
inspection),  which,  he  said,  he  thought  would  meet  every 
requirement,  and  I certainly  found  that  it  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting  on.  The  film  of  gelatine  and  pigment  is 
so  thin  that  it  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  lights  are 
pure  ivory,  while  the  texture  and  tooth  are  unaltered,  so 
that  I find  it  exactly  the  same  in  working  as  if  I was  work- 
ing upon  the  ivory  itself  without  anything  placed  upon  it, 
with  the  advantage  of  saving  half  the  time  and  of  securing 
a more  accurate  likeness. 

I have  tested  this  and  others  in  many  ways,  putting  thick 
colour  upon  it  and  drying  it  by  the  fire  to  make  it  crack  op, 
if  possible,  but  it  has  not  done  so  ; in  fact,  it  appears  to 
have  become  part  of  the  ivory  itself.  With  the  porcelain 
pictures  it  is  so  hard  to  get  off  after  it  is  dry  that  there  is 
no  other  way  than  to  regularly  grind  it  off  with  pumice 
powder.  You  will  see  by  the  examples  I have  brought  that 
the  carbon  takes  the  texture  of  the  material  it  is  on. 
“ What,”  you  will  ask,  “ has  made  the  difference  between 
these  and  the  first  carbon  prints  you  tried  to  colour  ? ” 
Nothing  more  than  the  final  immersion  of  the  carbon 
prints  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  shellac.  This  solu- 
tion was,  I believe,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  is 
supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company.  It  is  certainly  a most 
valuable  addition  in  many  ways,  which  I will  endeavour  to 
explain  hereafter,  to  the  carbon  process.  It  has  the  property 
of  hardening  the  carbon  film  in  such  a way  that  after  it  is 
dry  it  will  not  swell  even  by  soaking  in  water ; therefore, 
it  may  be  washed  with  water  colour  to  any  extent  without 
cracking  up. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Johnson  I went  to  Rathbone 
Place,  and  saw  the  process  worked,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  its  simplicity  that  I brought  away  with  me  what  was 
requisite,  and  set  about  doing  it  for  myself;  and,  as  the 
greater  number  of  those  exhibited  this  evening  have  been 
executed  by  myself,  the  members  will  be  able  to  judge  with 
what  success  I have  worked.  You  must  take  into  consider- 
ation that  my  time  has  been  very  limited,  and  I have  done 
it  in  the  roughest  possible  manner,  the  only  appliances  I 
have  being  two  flat  porcelain  dishes  and  a squeegee.  The 
various  methods  of  working  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
Autotype  Manual ; but  I think  that,  perhaps,  a few  remarks 
upon  my  experiences  with  them  may  be  interesting. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  for  the  pictures  upon  panel  or 
canvas,  if  the  negative  be  reversed  (and  for  an  enlargement 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  non-reversed  negatives  by 
putting  the  transparency  in  the  enlarging  camera  with  the 
glass  side  to  the  lens),  it  is  the  simplest  thing  possible. 
The  panel  or  canvas,  after  being  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  well  rinsed,  is  dried  with  a clean  linen  rag,  then 
floated  with  the  shellac  solution,  the  proportion  being  one 
ounce  of  the  shellac  solution  to  fifteen  ounces  of  water. 
Then  place  on  end  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  is  ready  for  the 
exposed  tissue. 

The  trouble  of  hitting  the  right  exposure  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. I have  made  all  my  exposures  by  timing  them 
with  my  watch.  Afier  getting  used  to  the  time  it  takes  in 
printing,  which  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  silver,  any  photo- 
grapher can  judge  from  his  negative  the  time  of  exposure 
with  much  more  certainty  than  the  exposure  of  the  prepared 
plate  in  the  camera. 

The  exposed  tissue  being  taken  from  the  printing-frame, 
it  is  put  into  a dish  of  cold  water,  and  here  occurred  failure 
the  first.  I had  heard  that  all  the  free  bichromate  should 
be  washed  out  in  this  water,  so  I left  the  exposed  tissue  in 
the  water  till  it  was  thoroughly  soaked  ; the  consequence 
was  that  it  would  not  adhere  to  the  support,  but  came  away 
while  developing  in  the  hot  water.  I learned  that  the  time 
the  tissue  should  be  in  the  cold  water  was  very  short,  the 
principle  being  that  the  tissue  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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take  up  all  the  water  it  is  capable  of  absorbing,  but,  being 
placed  upon  the  support,  it  should  suck  up  all  the  water 
between  the  exposed  surface  and  the  support,  and  so  acting 
like  a boy’s  sucker.  The  carbon  film  adheres  perfectly  and 
permanently  to  the  support.  I will  not  follow  out  all  the 
details  of  the  process,  this  being  done  in  a much  abler  man- 
ner than  I could  do  it  in  the  Manual  published  by  the 
Autotype  Company.  I only  touch  upon  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess to  illustrate  my  failures,  so  that  others  may  avoid  them. 

My  next  failure  was  in  the  developing.  That  arose  from 
having  the  water  too  hot.  There  is  a tendency  to  blister 
if  the  water  is  too  hot.  I have  found  a safe  temperature 
for  a rigid  support  to  be  100°  Fahr. ; for  the  paper  sup- 
port, 90°.  After  development  the  print,  on  its  support  of 
canvas  or  panel,  is  passed  through  the  alum,  and  left  to  dry  ; 
when  dry  it  is  coated  with  the  shellac,  and  it  is  ready  for 
painting.  The  pictures  now  exhibited  have  been  done  in 
that  way,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  artist. 

I must  call  your  attention  to  the  exquisite  rendering  of 
the  delicate  half-tones  in  the  white  dresses.  That  render- 
ing of  delicate  shade  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  carbon. 
In  that  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  silver  printing. 

For  non-reversed  pictures  from  ordinary  negatives  the 
temporary  support  must  be  used.  This  is  paper  prepared 
with  the  shellac  solution.  It  is  sold  ready  for  use.  The 
exposed  tissue  is  placed  upon  this  after  it  has  received  a 
coating  of  the  wax  and  resin  mixture  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  the  squeegee,  and  the  picture  is  developed  upon  it. 
After  development  it  is  passed  through  the  alum  solution 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

You  have,  now,  your  picture  ready  for  transfer  to  any 
material — ivory,  porcelain,  paper,  canvas,  panel,  &c.  The 
material  to  which  you  wish  to  transfer  the  picture  is  coated 
with  chrome  alum  and  gelatine,  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
brought  together  under  water,  and  are  pressed  together  by 
the  squeegee  and  left  to  dry  ; after  which  the  paper  comes 
away,  you  have  a non-reversed  picture  upon  any  material 
you  may  wish  to  use.  It  is  then  coated  with  the  final  wash 
of  shellac,  and  is  ready  for  painting  on. 

Now  it  will  at  once  become  apparent  that,  by  having 
paper  as  a temporary  support,  the  picture  can  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  artist.  For  instance  : suppose  we  want  a 
picture  upon  drawing-paper  to  look,  when  finished,  like  a 
water-colour  drawing.  The  artist  wishes  to  do  away  with 
the  photographic  background.  He  has  only  to  cut  out  the 
figure — or,  perhaps,  only  the  face — and  put  it  in  any  part 
of  the  paper  he  pleases,  and  he  can  work  upon  it  with  water- 
colour in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  if  no  photograph 
were  there,  as  the  shellac  acts  only  as  a sizing  to  the  paper. 
Of  the  pictures  I exhibit,  an  ivory  and  two  porcelain  pictures 
have  been  done  by  double  transfer  for  the  paper  support, 
and  the  others  are  single  transfers  developed  direct  upon  the 
porcelain,  panel,  or  canvas. 

I have  in  this  paper  only  treated  of  the  advantage  of 
carbon  as  a base  for  coloured  work,  but  may  I ask  the 
question  why  it  docs  not  come  into  use  for  ordinary  work  ? 
Why  do  photographers  shirk  it  as  they  do?  Is  permanency 
so  small  an  advantage  that  it  is  not  worth  some  trouble  to 
secure  it  ? If  photographers  think  so,  I am  glad  to  learn 
that  (he  public  do  not.  There  is  a small,  but  steadily  in- 
creasing, demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who,  enlightened 
by  the  carbon  pictures  in  the  late  International  Exhibition 
and  elsewhere,  are  now  asking  photographers  if  they  use 
the  carbon  process.  If  the  public  demand  it,  photographers 
must  supply  that  demand ; and,  I suppose,  we  must  trust  to 
that  demand  to  waken  photographers  from  their  infatuation 
for  their  fickle  mistress,  silver,  and  make  them  march  with 
the  times. 


ON  SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  PRINTING. 
[The  Portfolio , in  a recent  number,  has  the  following.] 

In  the  present  number  we  place  before  our  readers,  in  the 
view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Riguier,  near  Abbeville,  an 


example  of  a new  system  of  printing  possessing  some 
singularly  ingenious  and  interesting  features.  “ Photo- 
collography  ” is  the  name  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  de- 
signate the  process  in  question,  the  term  indicating  the 
colloid  or  gelatinous  nature  of  the  printing  surface,  and 
the  photogenic  agency  employed  in  its  production.  Some 
such  term  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this  process  or  class 
of  processes — for  there  are  several  of  a strictly  cognate 
character — from  lithography  or  zincography,  to  which  they 
bear  considerable  analogy. 

Notwithstanding  our  intimate  familiarity  with  the  results 
of  stone  and  zinc  printing,  the  majority  of  persons  enter- 
tain but  a vague  notion  of  their  nature  ; and  in  order  to 
make  the  principles  upon  which  the  new  methods  are 
based  more  easily  apprehended,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly 
to  advert  to  some  common  misapprehensions  as  to  the 
nature  of  lithographic  printing.  The  printing  surface  is 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  raised  upon  the  stone  or 
metal  substratum  by  coating  the  lines  with  a fatty  ink, 
and  etching  away  the  intermediate  spaces  not  so  treated. 
This  is  entirely  erroneous  : for  the  most  part  there  is  no 
inequality  of  surface,  the  inking  being  effected  not  by  the 
design  being  in  relief,  but  by  its  greasy  nature,  which 
enables  it  to  retain  the  ink  imparted  by  the  roller  charged 
with  fatty  ink,  while  the  non-greased  space  of  the  stone 
or  zinc,  having  been  previously  sponged,  retains  sufficient 
moisture  to  repel  that  ink.  The  process  is,  therefore, 
entirely  chemical,  and  noi  mechanical,  and  depends  upon 
the  affinity  of  grease  for  grease,  and  its  repulsion  by 
water. 

The  colloid  surface  is  of  a strictly  analogous  character  : 
the  drawing  or  design  is  produced  in  a substance  which 
attracts  ink  and  repels  water.  The  character  of  the  design 
differs,  however,  very  widely  from  that  on  the  surface  of 
zinc  or  stone  in  two  respects  : — First,  the  colloid  surface  is 
not  a plane  surface — as  we  have  just  shown  the  printing 
surfaces  of  lithography  and  zincography  respectively  to 
be — but  one  possessed  of  considerable  relief,  somewhat  like 
a carving  in  very  low  relief,  the  dark  or  engraved  copper- 
plate or  printing  parts'of  the  design  being  in  intaglio.  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  these  hollows  do 
not  in  any  way  retain  the  ink,  as  in  copper-plate  printing, 
neither  do  they  contribute  to  that  end,  their  presence  being 
rather  inimical  than  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion ; hence  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  operator  to  reduce 
the  relief  to  a minimum.  The  inking,  and  consequently 
the  impression,  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  lithographic 
process,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  present  in 
the  relievo  film,  the  high  parts,  having  in  swelling  taken  up 
much  water,  refuse  the  ink,  and  the  depressed  parts,  being 
nearly  impervious,  take  up  the  ink,  and  so  in  proportion. 
And  second,  the  colloid  surface  differs  from  its  predecessors — 
those  of  stone  and  zinc — in  that  the  design  has  been  pro- 
duced entirely  by  the  action  of  light  and  chemical  foices 
instead  of  by  the  hand  of  the  artist.  The  result  is  essen- 
tially autotypic — that  is,  it  is  produced  directly  from  the 
artist’s  own  work  by  the  mere  forces  of  nature,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  another’s  greater  or  less  artistic  skill, 
producing  a translation,  good  or  bad,  rather  than  a fac- 
simile of  the  original  work. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  surface  is  produced,  and  let  us 
trace  the  various  steps  by  which  the  process  employed  in 
producing  our  illustration  has  passed  from  its  origin  to 
the  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  at  present 
attained.  While  experimenting  upon  the  method  dis- 
covered by  our  countryman  Mungo  Ponton,  of  producing 
images  on  paper  by  the  joint  action  of  light  and  the  bich- 
romates, the  elder  Becquerel  made  the  observation  that  the 
sizing  of  the  paper  by  gelatine  appeared  to  be  essential  to 
the  obtaining  of  vigorous  images.  By  verifying  it  and 
ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced, 
Poitevin  was  enabled  to  originate  not  only  photo-collo- 
graphy  and  the  photo-lithographic  processes  based  thereon, 
but  made  the  first  step  in  pigment  printing. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  Fargier,  Swan,  and  Johnson 
had  completely  changed  the  method  of  operating  suggested 
by  Poitevin,  that  pigment  printing  became  a well-recognized 
and  extensively-practised  system  of  solar  printing.  His 
discovery  that  a fatty  ink  would  adhere  to  the  gelatinous 
or  albuminous  surface  where  acted  upon  by  light,  was  not 
so  prolific,  but  it  bore  fruit.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
understood  upon  this  subject,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a practical  process  of  collographic  printing  sprang  into 
operation  on  Poitevin  obtaining  a patent  for  his  invention, 
and  has  continued  to  be  worked  ever  since  with  some  degree 
of  success  under  the  name  of  “Photo-lithography,”  by  the 
house  of  Lemercier  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  who  at  once  recog- 
nized the  merits  of  Poitevin’s  discovery,  and  purchased  his 
patent.  M.  Lemercier  is  himself  an  ardent  investigator, 
and  has,  doubtless,  greatly  improved  the  manipulations  of 
Poitevin’s  invention,  but  in  principle  the  process  remains 
the  same.  The  process  employed,  although  described  as 
photo-lithography,  is  not  properly  a photo-lithographic 
process,  as  it  has  been  called,  but  a collographic  process, 
it  is  not  the  preparation  ot  the  mere  surface  of  the  stone 
which  is  acted  on  by  the  operations  observed,  the  inter- 
mediate agents  disappearing  in  the  process,  but  the  stone 
is  merely  a substratum  for  the  colloid  body  which  consti- 
tutes the  true  printing  surface,  although  of  minute 
thickness. 

The  next  step  in  colloid  printing  was  made  by  those 
two  enthusiastic  workmen  in  physical  science,  MM.  Tessie 
du  Motay  and  Mar£chale.  These  gentlemen  had  found 
that  the  ordinary  albuminous  surface  was  easily  injured, 
and,  in  fact,  destroyed,  unless  rendered  tough,  and,  to  some 
extent,  non-absorbent,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  absorb 
sufficient  moisture  to  resist  the  fatty  ink.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  fact  had  been  recognized  by  Lemercier 
at  an  early  date,  and  that  in  the  preparation  of  his  surfaces 
some  method  of  effecting  this  was  used.  The  most  casual 
observer  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  deficiency,  and  time 
itself  would  supply  the  remedy  ; in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  keep  the  prepared  sensitive  surface  for  tome  time  unex- 
posed to  light  to  find  that  it  has  undergone  an  important 
modification.  It  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water — it  has 
slightly  changed  in  colour — instead  of  possessing  the 
ordinary  tenacity  of  dry  albumen  or  gelatine,  it  has  become 
highly  elastic  and  tough  or  leathery.  The  change  which  is 
produced  by  light  has  already  been  partially  effected,  not 
only  here  without  destroying  the  sensitiveness  of  the  com- 
pound to  light,  but  of  enhancing  it  in  an  extreme  degree. 

MM.  Tessie  de  Motay  and  Mar6chale  found  that  this 
condition  could  be  obtained  at  will,  and  without  long 
keeping,  by  two  different  systems  of  chemical  action.  In 
one  system  they  use  a chrome  salt  in  which  the  acid  is  in 
greater  proportion  to  the  base  than  in  the  bichromates — 
viz.,  the  trichromates,  salts  which,  even  if  they  exist  in  au 
isolated  state,  are  certainly  not  found  in  commerce,  but 
which  are  easily  produced  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
acid  to  t^e  usual  sensitive  compound  formed  of  the  bichro- 
mate and  gelatine.  This  acidified  compound  becomes  in- 
soluble in  the  mere  act  of  drying  ; so  that  we  get  at  once 
the  leathery  film  with  its  increased  tenacity  and  resistance 
te  the  printing  operations.  The  other  system  depends  upon 
the  use  of  a reducing  agent  when  either  the  trichromates  or 
the  bichromates  are  employed.  This  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  chromic  acid  of  the  compound  to  the  state  of 
oxide,  or  to  a compound  of  the  acid  and  oxide  (chromate 
of  chromium),  an  action  identical  with  that  of  light ; and 
this  combining  with  the  gelatine  forms  in  more  or  less 
quantity,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  reducing  agent 
used,  a true  leather,  difiused  and  combined  with  the 
remainder  of  the  gelatine  unacted  ou. 

The  process  of  MM.  Tessie  and  Co.  has,  we  understand, 
been  in  full  operation  since  the  date  of  their  patent,  having 
been  worked  commercially  by  M.  Arozn  with  a considerable 
degree  of  success. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  USE  OF  POTASH  FOR  CLEANING  PLATES. 

Referring  to  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Southworth  on  clean- 
ing glass,  which  we  published  in  a recent  issue,  Mr.  0.  G. 
Mason  writes  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  to  caution 
photographers.  The  former  writer  has,  he  remarks, 
“ recommended  the  use  of  strong  boiling  potash.  My 
own  experience  with  this  substance  has  been  such  that  I 
should  not  recommend  it,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  then 
only  with  great  care.  Of  the  many  objections  to  its  use,  I 
will  now  name  but  two. 

“ First,  its  solvent  property,  which  acts  very  powerfully 
upon  some  of  the  constituents  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  especially  some  of  the  best  brands  for  photographic 
use.  So  great  is  this  action  that  practical  chemists  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  potash  solutions  in  bottles  constructed  of 
peculiar  glass,  to  avoid  having  the  glass  stoppers  sealed  in 
by  it,  the  stopper  and  inside  of  the  neck  becoming,  as  it 
were,  fused  together,  even  with  cold  solutions,  which  we 
can  readily  understand  would  act  much  more  energetically 
when  heated  to  a temperature  of  212°. 

“ Some  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  experiment  consider- 
ably in  the  preparation  of  glass  for  use  in  mounting  micro- 
scopic objects.  It  was  necessary  that  the  glass  should  be 
absolutely  free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  and  one  of  the 
methods  which  I adopted  for  the  end  in  view  was  immer- 
sion of  the  glass  for  a few  moments  in  a boiling  solution 
of  potash,  or  rather  placing  the  glass  in  a cold  solution  and 
raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point.  The  result 
was,  not  only  the  removal  of  foreign  matter,  but  also  the 
removal  ot  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass.  The  solution 
which  I used  may  have  been  stronger  than  Mr.  Southworth 
would  recommend,  though  he  gives  no  standard,  save  ‘ a 
very  strong  solution.’ 

“ The  other  objection  which  I would  now  bring  forward 
is  to  the  use  of  any  boiling  solutions  in  the  preparation  of 
glass  for  photographic  use.  Every  one  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  glass  has  observed  the  defects  generally  known 
as  ‘blisters’  or  ‘air-bubbles,’  but  perhaps  all  have  not 
observed  the  number  or  extent  of  these  defects  as  seen  under 
even  a comparatively  low  power  of  the  microscope.  Many 
of  these,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  prove  * weak  vessels ' 
when  raised  to  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  cause  ex- 
hibition in  so  dense  a fluid  as  strong  solution  of  potash. 
Whether  this  results  from  the  imprisoned  air  or  gas  which 
they  contain  being  expanded  by  heat,  so  as  to  exert  a pres- 
sure greater  than  the  surrounding  mass  can  withstand,  or 
from  a lack  of  material  which  they  occasion  in  the  body 
of  the  glass,  may  be  a question,  though  1 believe  it  due  to 
the  first  named  of  these  two  possible  causes  ; in  proof  of 
which  I enclose  a slip  of  microscopic  glass  which  was 
treated  in  the  manner  stated.  By  examination  under  the 
microscope  you  will  observe  that  many  of  the  ‘ blisters  ’ 
are  merely  fractured  sufficiently  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
imprisoned  contents,  while  others  appear  as  though  there 
had  been  a violent  explosion,  entirely  removing  one  side 
of  the  cavity  ; and  some  are  yet  covered  by  the  shattered 
wall,  which  may  be  lifted  oft'  by  the  careful  use  of  a sharp- 
pointed  instrument. 

“ The  most  expeditious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  satis- 
factory method  which  I have  yet  found  for  removing  the 
sharp  or  cutting  edge  of  all  ordinary  sizes  of  photographic 
glass,  is  to  hold  a plate  in  each  hand,  and  quickly  draw  the 
lower  angle  of  the  edge  of  one  plate  against  the  upper 
angle  of  the  edge  of  the  other  as  they  are  held  nearly  flat 
before  the  operator.  Then  the  plate  which  was  drawn 
across  the  upper  angle  of  the  other  is  in  the  same  manner 
drawn  along  its  lower  angle,  without  turning  either  plate. 
We  thus  remove  the  edges  from  one  side  of  each  plate  at 
each  motion.  This  repeated,  and  we  have  the  four  edges 
or  eight  angles,  each  of  two  plates  (sixteen  in  all),  done  in 
eight  motions.” 
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NOTE  ON  THE  BLISTERING  OF  ALBUMENIZED 
PRINTS. 

BY  DR.  P.  LIESEGANG.* 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Carey  Lea  writes  in  his  “ Manual  ’ 
that  a good  preventive  of  blisters  is  to  allow  the  pictures 
to  remain  for  a short  time  in  a weak  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  between  the  operation  of  fixing  and  their  im- 
mersion in  the  first  washing  water.  During  a recent 
washing  of  some  of  my  prints  I remarked  that  portions  of 
the  albumen  coating  were  raised  in  blisters  or  bladders 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  so,  following  Mr  Lea’s 
advice,  I quickly  diluted  a portion  of  the  fixing  bath  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water,  and  laid  the  defective  pictures 
therein,  and  after  a few  minutes  1 found  that  all  the 
bubbles  had  entirely  vanished.  By  subsequent  washing 
they  again  appeared,  it  is  true,  but  they  nevertheless  did 
not  become  larger,  and,  on  drying,  disappeared  again, 
without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  where- 
abouts. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  convinced  whether  the  tendency 
of  forming  blisters  was  influenced  by  the  employment  of 
strong  or  weak  sensitizing  baths,  or  by  longer  or  shorter 
floating  upon  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  I decided  to 
make  experiment  in  the  matter,  and  forthwith  prepared 
two  sensitizing  baths,  one  of  which  contained  an  eight 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  other  one  of 
sixteen  per  cent.  Some  samples  of  highly  albumenized 
paper  were  obtained,  and  floated  for  different  periods  on 
the  two  baths  ; two,  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  minutes  were  the 
different  intervals  fixed  upon.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment appeared  very  conclusive,  for  I found  that  the 
samples  of  paper  which  had  been  floated  upon  the  baths 
for  the  longest  period — fifteen  minutes — were  free  from 
blisters,  while  those  which  had  remained  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  for  a shorter  interval  were  all  marked  with  the 
defects  in  question.  These  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  be  it  remembered,  indifferently  with  the  weak 
and  the  strong  bath.  For  this  reason  I would  recommend 
floating  for  some  considerable  period  on  the  sensitizing 
bath  to  prevent  the  formation  of  blisters  upon  highly 
glazed  albumenized  paper. 


NOTES  ON  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOQEL.f 

My  recent  sojourn  in  the  Carpathians  has  afforded  me  a 
further  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  experience  of  land- 
scape photography,  and  the  notes  I have  made  I here  pro- 
ceed to  write  down. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  landscape  photographer, 
in  fitting  himself  out,  supplies  himself  with  a plentiful 
stock  of  some  chemicals  and  necessaries,  while  of  other  he 
possesses  but  an  insufficient  provision,  and  thus  he  finds 
himself  in  a serious  dilemma  at,  perhaps,  some  considerable 
distance  from  a source  of  supplies.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  desirous  to  know  what  particular  amount  of  neces- 
saries are  practically  requisite  for  the  production  of  a certain 
fixed  number  of  negatives,  and  this  is  a point  which  I have 
striven  to  set  clear.  Of  course  the  expenditure  of  material 
must  always,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
working  pursued  by  the  operator,  as  a more  or  less  liboral 
coating  of  the  plate,  expenditure  of  the  developer,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  intensifying  solutions,  will  naturally  in- 
fluence very  much  the  exhaustion  of  the  stores. 

Thus,  in  coating  plates,  I myself  employ  about  one  half 
ounce  of  iodized  collodion  for  coating  twelve  inches  square 
of  glass,  whereas  several  of  my  pupils,  who  coat  very 
sparingly,  employ  only  two-tbirds  of  that  quantity.  Of  the 
developer  I use,  per  square  foot,  300  cubic  centimetres, 
some  portion  of  the  same  being  subsequently  employed  for 
intensifying  (I  intensity  with  iron).  Of  the  silver  inten- 
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sifying  solution  I employ  in  landscape  work,  for  a brilliant 
collodion,  46  cubic  centimetres,  and  for  a matter  film, 
40  cub.  cents.  To  the  silver  intensifying  solution  I add  as 
much  alcohol  as  the  developer  contains  of  acetic  acid ; it 
then  flows  more  readily  over  the  film.  Of  cyanide  solution 
(1  to  25  strength)  I use,  per  square  foot  of  collodion  film, 
200  cubic  cents,  but  for  smaller  plates  the  expenditure  is 
comparatively  larger. 

In  manipulating  with  small  plates,  more  liquid  is  spilt 
and  more  easily  lost  than  with  larger  ones.  The  above 
quantities,  however,  are  calculated  for  plates  measuring  one- 
third  of  a square  foot,  and  the  consistence  of  the  collodion 
may  be  gathered  from  my  formula,  viz, : — 

Gun-cotton  1£  grammes 

Salts  of  cadmium  ljj  „ 

Ether ...  37£  „ 

Alcohol  ...  62£  „ 


With  these  data,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  chemicals  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a given  number  of  negatives. 

As  regards  the  manipulation  of  plates,  I have  a few 
remarks  to  make.  It  is  always  a precarious  matter  to  take 
nitric  acid  with  one  on  a journey.  Even  with  the  best 
stoppered  bottles  drops  of  the  liquid  are  apt  to  leak  out 
and  to  exert  their  corrosive  action  upon  surrounding  objects. 
For  acidifying  plates  prior  to  their  being  cleaned,  as  used 
in  the  studio,  nitric  acid  is  not  likely  to  be  required  when 
engaged  upon  excursions  of  this  kind.  My  method  of  pre- 
paring plates  for  coating  is  to  pour  a few  drops  of  acid 
upon  the  surface,  to  rub  over  well  with  a piece  of  filter  paper, 
and  then  to  wash  and  albumenize. 

Albumenizing  the  plates  is  much  better  than  polishing 
them,  and  has  already  been  recommended  in  tne  photo- 
graphic journals;  a very  practical  method  is  the  one 
recently  suggested  by  Grasshoff,  who  employs  a small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  his  solution.* 

The  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
attention  ; it  is  important  that  the  white  of  egg  should  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  the  yolk,  and  if,  in  mixing  the 
solution,  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  yolk  should  enter, 
it  is  by  far  better  to  reject  the  solution,  and  take  another 
egg.  The  cost  is,  after  all,  not  a very  alarming  one. 

My  photographic  baggage  I reduced  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  a considerable  degree,  having  regard  for  the  difficult 
character  of  the  mountainous  country  among  the  Car 
pathians.  J nstead  of  my  former  tent,  which  weighed  some 
thirty  pounds,  I employed  one  weighing  not  more  than 
eighteen,  such  an  one  as  any  man  could  conveniently  carry 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  which  could  be  set  up  in  a couple 
of  minutes.  More  precise  details  of  the  same  I will  leave 
till  another  time.  My  stock  of  chemicals  1 left  at  home  at 
my  quarters,  and  in  my  mountain  excursions  took  with  me 
but  half-a-dozen  plates  for  a day’s  work,  the  requisite  solu- 
tions being  packed  into  the  plate  box,  or  in  a courier  bag. 
A second  porter  carried  the  camera  and  a small  can  of  water. 
Varnish  was  left  at  home,  and  the  plates  were  brought  out 
ready  albumenized,  as  I find  the  film  will  remain  upon  the 
glass  for  many  days  without  springing  off. 

I would  recommend  that  every  landscape  photographer 
should  provide  himself  with  a small  bottle  of  permanganate 
of  potash  solution.  In  Egypt  I should  have  been  unable 
to  have  worked  at  all  without  such  reagent,  and  here  in  the 
Carpathians  I again  learnt  to  appreciate  its  value.  A small 
piece  of  pinewood  fell  into  my  silver  bath  while  I was  ope- 
rating with  the  camera,  and  remained  therein  for  some 
fifteen  minutes  before  I discovered  it.  This  was,  of  course, 
quite  sufficient  to  injure  the  solution,  and  the  plates  sensi- 
tized afterwards  were  not  only  extremely  insensitive,  but, 
likewise,  became  fogged  on  development.  I at  once  added 
the  permanganate  solution,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  bath,  until 
the  rosy  tint  imparted  to  the  bath  did  not  disappear  after 
an  agitation  of  some  five  minutes.  There  was  no  time  to 
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filter  the  liquid,  for  it  was  then  shortly  before  sundown, 
and  therefore  I went  to  work  forthwith,  and  obtained  a good 
clear  negative.  Without  I had  possessed  this  permanganate 
I should  have  been  compelled  to  return  home  without  secu- 
ring a picture. 

As  regards  actual  working  in  the  Carpathians,  I may 
mention  that  many  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  water,  which  is  even  free  from  chlo- 
rides. On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  district  especially,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  regard  to  the  question  of  lighting  ; nearly  all 
the  principal  valleys  run  from  north  to  south,  and  the  back- 
round  of  the  valleys,  therefore,  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
ay  in  the  shade,  the  evening  and  morning  being  the  only 
favourable  periods  for  photography.  Another  difficulty  is 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  defiles,  so  that  a comprehen- 
sive picture  of  mountain,  lakes,  &c.,  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Busch’s  Pantoscope  lens  is  here  useful,  as  it  embraces  an 
angle  of  90°.  For  smaller  angles  of  view  I employed  Stein- 
heil’s  aplanatic  lens. 

Till  now  photographers  do  not  seem  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  higher  portions  of  the  Carpathians,  but  the  time 
will,  no  doubt,  come  when  the  varied  beauties  of  this  dis 
rict  will  be  better  appreciated. 


OUT  OF  A FIX. 

BY  O.  0.  MASON* 

Most  photograph  printers  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  producing  stains  whenever 
brought  in  contact  with  untoned  silver  prints,  the  slightest 
trace  being  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  well-known 
yellow  stains  so  annoying  to  careful  manipulators.  One 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  these  stains  is  the  very  small 
amount  of  hyposulphite  required  to  produce  them.  I have 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  tone  prints  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  methods  after  allowing  them  (before  washing)  to 
remain  a few  moments  in  water  to  one  gallon  of  which 
only  five  grains  of  hyposulphite  had  been  added. 

I distinctly  remember  a circumstance  which  occurred  in 
my  own  practice  some  years  ago.  I had  worked  all  day  in 
making  full  sheet  prints  fiom  my  large  negatives  of  the 
moon,  and  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  fine  results 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  a dull  metallic-like  fog 
which  had  settled  over  the  prints,  soon  after  their  immer- 
sion in  the  water  used  for  removing  excess  of  silver  before 
toning.  I had  incautiously  used  a tray  which  had  on  the 
previous  day  contained  a weak  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
the  last  traces  of  which  had  not  been  removed  by  the  two 
or  three  waters  with  which  it  had  been  washed  out.  My 
day’s  labour  was  lost — the  prints  were  spoiled. 

I have  quite  recently  had  a case  somewhat  similar,  but 
with  quite  a different  result.  During  a few  days’  absence 
from  my  laboratory,  some  one  had  changed  the  relative 
ositions  of  my  toning  and  fixing  solutions — both  being 
ept  in  large  glass  bottles  of  like  size  and  form.  I did  not 
notice  this  change  until  I had  begun  to  pour  the  hypo- 
sulphite solution  into  my  toning  dish  containing  washed 
prints.  On  the  instant  I discovered  my  mistake,  the  old 
toning,  both  of  hyposulphite  and  gold  came  to  my  mind, 
and  seizing  the  bottle  of  gold  solution  standing  by  my 
side,  I immediately  added  a strong  dose  to  the  hyposulphite 
already  on  the  prints,  thus  forming  a compound  bath  of 
hypo  and  gold.  My  prints  were  saved. 

In  the  first  instance  which  J have  named,  the  small  trace 
of  hypo  came  in  contact  with  unwashed  prints,  while  in 
the  more  recent  instance  the  greater  part  of  the  unreduced 
chloride  had  been  removed  by  the  several  washings  to  which 
the  prints  had  been  subjected.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
the  great  difference  in  results.  In  the  first  case  the  surface 
of  the  chloride  had  been  converted  into  hyposulphite  of 
silver,  completely  preventing  any  action  tf  tiie  toning  solu- 
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tion,  while  in  the  last  instance  the  removal  of  the  free 
chloride  had  left  that  part  which  had  been  reduced  by 
light  in  such  condition  that  the  immediate  action  of  a much 
larger  amount  of  hyposulphite  failed  to  prevent  the  toning 
effect  of  the  gold. 


APPRENTICES  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  said  that  ‘ too  much  of  anything  is  good 
for  nothing,”  and  fearing  lest  some  of  your  readers  might  think 
that  they  were  getting  too  much  of  the  assistant  controversy,  I 
hesitated  to  trouble  you  again  on  the  subject.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Schmidt  has  joined  a “ Little  Photo  ” in  requesting  my 
definition  of  an  assistant  operator,  I shall  comply,  and  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  define  the  duties  of  an  operator, 
and  my  idea  of  a person  calling  himself  an  operator  is  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  undertake  the  whole  routine  of  a photographic 
business : dark  room,  posiug,  and  printing.  An  assistant 
operator  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  clean  and  prepare 
plates,  develop  ordinary  negatives,  take  a negative  if  the  opera- 
tor or  principal  is  engaged  or  from  home,  print,  or  tone ; in 
fact,  he  should  be  able  to  assist  the  operator  in  every  depart- 
ment. But  1 would  never  expect  an  assistant  operator  to  be 
able  to  take  entire  charge  of  dark  room,  posing,  or  printing. 
He  should  be  able  to  do  the  work,  but  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  operator  or  principal. 

“ A Little  Photo  ” says,  “ Not  to  manage  the  business.”  Cer- 
tainly not.  A man  may  be  a first-class  operator  and  a good 
printer  ; he  may  be  even  an  artistic  operator  as  well,  and  yet 
be  quite  unable  to  manage  a business.  To  manage  a business 
requires  business  tact  as  well.  Photography  is  a science— an 
art — but  it  also  partakes  a good  deal  of  the  business,  and  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  get  a person  possessing  all  the  properties,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  careful  training  so  as  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  any  property  that  may  be  weak. 

The  fact  that  there  are  many  photographers  quite  incapable 
of  training  assistants  renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  those 
who  are  capable  to  bestir  themselves.  The  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  at  present,  in  many  places,  is  that  respectable  people 
will  not  send  their  children  as  apprentices  to  photographers, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  overcome  that  repugnance. 

Mr.  Schmidt  makes  quito  a mistake  if  he  imagines  that  I 
ever  advocated  caste ; but  if  a person  sends  his  son  to  a 
photographer,  having  given  him  a good  education,  and  either 
pays  a fee,  or  allows  some  time  for  nothing,  then  the  photo- 
grapher can  afford  to  devote  some  time  to  training  him — to 
explaining  to  him  the  reason  why  as  he  goes  along;  but  if  he 
simply  engages  a boy  with  little  education,  and  pays  him  what 
he  is  "worth  from  the  beginning,  he  cannot  afford  to  train  him 
up.  If  he  did,  the  boy  would  reap  all  the  benefit,  and  expect 
to  be  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing  that,  he  was  worth.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  I am  certain  that  neither  “ A Little  Photo,” 
Mr.  Schmidt,  or  any  other  person  would  take  the  one  boy  if 
they  could  get  the  other. 

I cannot  but  feel  amused  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  “ A 
Little  Photo  ” and  Mr.  Schmidt  will  still  assert  that  there  are 
plenty  of  good  assistant  operators  to  be  had.  If  so,  where  is  the 
use  of  talking  of  a conference  of  photographers  to  remedy  an 
evil  that  does  not  exist  2 As  I said  before,  there  may  be  plenty 
if  we  only  knew  where  to  find  them. 

I would  say  to  both  employers  and  assistants,  in  the  language 
of  Vousden’s  song — 

“ Let  each  man  learn  to  know  himself; 

To  gain  that  knowledge  let  him  labour.” 

Let  each  employer  know  what  he  requires  and  advertises  for — 
such  as  “An  Assistant  Operator,”  “ An  Operator,”  or  “An 
Artistic  Operator  ” — and  let  each  assistant  study  to  know  what 
he  really  can  do,  and  reply  only  to  such  advert’sements  as  will 
really  suit  him. 

Permit  me  just  to  reply  to  one  more  remark  in  Mr.  Schmidt’s 
last  letter.  I would  ask  that  gentleman  to  refer  to  the  reason 
why  I made  the  remark  I did  regarding  the  pictures  at  the 
Exhibition  ; and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
assistants  are  just  as  forward  to  claim  more  merit  than  they 
deserve  as  employers  are  backward  in  according  it  to  them  ; 
and  that  propensity  in  operators  has  in  no  small  degree  tended 
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to  the  reduction  of  prices  in  many  cases.  I do  not  now  write 
from  theory,  but  from  what  I have  seen.  Men  of  position  in 
business,  possessed  of  capital,  a liberal  education,  and  refined 
taste,  have  added  to  another  business  photography  as  a branch  ; 
have  got  a studio  erected  according  to  the  best  recognized 
principles  of  lighting,  and  everything  else  in  keeping;  have 
engaged  a first-class  operator,  and  all  has  gone  on  well  for  a 
time.  After  a little,  however,  the  operator  takes  it  into  his 
head  that  all  the  success  of  the  business — or,  at  least,  a large 
proportion  of  it — is  due  to  his  ability,  and  his  employer  failing 
to  see  as  he  does,  the  operator  leaves,  and  commences  in  oppo- 
sition. Finding  that  a much  smaller  proportion  of  the  cus- 
tomers follow  him  than  he  expected,  or  that  he  over-estimated 
his  own  ability,  and  that  he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the 
refined  taste  of  his  employer  than  he  was  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, he  reduces  his  prices  to  force  a business.  I do  not  now 
write  of  photography  as  an  art,  or  of  those  who  work  for  love 
of  it,  and  who  would  rather  live  npon  a crust  of  bread  and  a 
drink  of  water  than  turn  out  those  wretched,  soulless-looking 
caricatures  to  be  seen  in  so  many  albums,  but  of  those  who 
work  photography  to  make  it  pay. 

I would  only  further  say  to  “ A Little  Photo  ” and  Mr. 
Schmidt  that  I have  been  an  apprentice,  an  assistant,  and  em- 
ployer (though  not  in  photography),  and  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  I would  do  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  profession  for  an 
apprentice  that  I saw  deserving  of  it,  or  an  assistant,  but  I 
cannot  and  will  not  pay  to  any  person  one-third  or  one-half 
more  than  they  are  worth,  or  than  they  ever  had  before. — I am, 
yours  truly,  D.  Welch. 


fmwirittp  of  Soaetws. 

Manchester  Photographic  Societt. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Thursday  last,  the  12th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Beechey,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  ctair.  After  the  routine 
business  the  Secretary  read  the 

Annual  Report. 

Your  Council,  in  their  sixteenth  annual  report,  regret  their 
inability  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  session.  Although  the  meetings  have 
been  fairly  attended,  there  has  been  an  absence  of  interesting 
matter  for  discussion. 

Novelty  in  the  art  is  very  scarce,  and  the  old  processes  are 
either  well  understood,  or  members  do  not  care  to  discuss  their 
merits. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  push  the  collodio-bromide  process 
has  received,  and  the  improvement  in  it,  our  old  favourite,  col- 
lodio-alburaen,  holds  its  position,  and  the  productions  of  our  best 
workers  of  it  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  those  of  any  of 
the  other  known  dry  processes.  Indeed,  the  conviction  is 
almost  general  in  Manchester  that  none  of  the  other  drv  pro- 
cesses can  equal  the  collodio-albumen  in  beauty  of  detail,  good 
printing  colour,  force,  or  certaiuty,  its  only  disadvantage  being 
the  necessity  for  long  exposure  ; and  your  Council  invite  the 
attention  of  members  to  systematic  experiment  in  this  process, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  greater  sensitiveness  or  quicker 
development. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts  will  be  submitted  for  your  consi- 
deration. 

The  members  on  the  books  are  seventy-six,  against  eighty- 
four  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Tho  attendance  at  the  meetings  shows  a small  decrease  on 
that  of  tho  previous  year,  the  average  being  thirty  one-half 
against  thirty-two  one-third. 

Four  papers  have  been  read  during  the  year: — One  “ On 
Glass  Transparencies,”  by  Mr.  Coventry  ; “ On  a Half-Plate 
and  Stereo-Mountain  Camera,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey, 
M.A. ; “ The  Albumen  Process  on  Glass,”  by  Mr.  Noton  ; and 
“ On  a Semi-Sw  ng  Back  Applied  to  a Stereoscopic  or  Rectan- 
gular Camera,”  by  Mr.  Noton. 

On  two  occasions  the  members  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  witnessing  a lantern  exhibition  for  mutual  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  in  the  production  of  transparencies,  and 
your  Council  desire  to  recommend  the  practice  of  this  branch 
of  photography  to  the  members. 

Your  Council  also  desire  to  impress  on  the  members  the 
desirability  of  bringing  their  productions,  whether  negatives  or 
prints,  to  the  monthly  meetings,  with  the  object  of  comparing 
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the  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  different  varieties  of 
dry  plates  or  other  processes,  and  otherwise  attesting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  Society  generally. 

On  the  whole,  the  Council  do  not  regard  the  condition  of  the 
Society  as  at  all  unpromising,  considering  the  want  of  novelty 
necessarily  attendant  on  an  established  science ; but  sincerely 
trust  that,  by  united  effort  on  the  part  of  members  to  bring 
forward  every  instructive  matter  which  may  come  under  their 
notice,  the  interest  of  their  meetings  may  be  not  only  sustained, 
but  greatly  enhanced. 

The  omission  of  the  soiree  last  year  may  have  tended  to  the 
small  decrease  in  the  number  of  members,  and  the  Council 
desire  the  consideration  of  tho  general  meeting  as  to  whether 
a soiree  may  not  be  held  this  year  without  the  heavy  loss  which 
caused  its  cessation  in  the  year  past. 

The  Chairman  (referring  to  the  Report)  said  he  could  not 
regard  a Society  whose  monthly  meetings  numbered  upwards 
of  thirty  members  as  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  The 
report  of  the  Council  was  honest,  but  not  flattering ; and,  with- 
out wishing  to  expunge  the  first  paragraph,  he  must  say  the 
meetings  had  been  both  social  and  useful ; but,  perhaps,  not  as 
useful  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  Annual  Report  was  then  accepted,  and  the  Treasurer’s 
accounts  considered  and  passed. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Abbott,  Alfred  Buxton,  and  Thos.  Parkinson, 
were  elected  members  of  the  bociety. 

Tho  election  of  officers  for  the  year  then  took  place,  and 
resulted  as  follows : — 

President : The  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A. — Vice-Presidents : 
Messrs.  Thos.  Haywood,  W.  T.  Mabley,  G.  T.  Lund,  M.  Noton, 
and  F.  C.  Tobler.— Council : Messrs.  R.  Atherton,  J.  Chadwick, 
A.  Coventry,  C.  Hebert,  W.  Hooper,  J.  J.  Kershaw,  A.  Patter- 
son, J.  Warburton,  I.  Wade,  and  N.  Wright. — Treasurer-.  J. 
H.  Young  .—Honorary  Secretary  : C.  Adin. 

A discussion  followed  on  the  practicability  of  holding  a soiree, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — “ That  it  is  desir- 
able to  hold  a soiree  in  connection  with  the  Society.”  “ That 
the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a suh-committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  next  meeting  on  the  advisability  of 
holding  a soiree,  and  of  what  character: — Messrs.  Haywood, 
Lund,  Coventry,  Sanderson,  and  Coote.” 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a few  negatives  which  he  had  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  Schlippe’s  salt.  They  were  of  a beauti- 
ful red  colour,  and  were  interesting  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Coventry  showed  some  six  or  eight  negatives  taken  on 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley’s  own  plates ; and,  in  reply  to  an 
observation  by  a member,  said  if  these  plates  were  over-exposed 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  up  to  a proper  densitj . About 
one  half  of  the  plates  had  blistered  very  badly. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


The  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  12th,  1871,  in  the  City  of 
London  College,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Tesch  showed  some  plates  coated  with  a varnish  which 
furnished  a fine  tooth  for  pencil  retouching. 

Mr.  G.  Croughton  read  a paper  upon  carbon  printing  as  a 
basis  for  finished  work  (see  p.  497).  He  exhibited  some 
fine  specimens  on  ivory,  panel,  opal  glass,  &c.,  some  plain  and 
some  coloured,  all  of  which  admirably  illustrated  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  employed. 

After  some  coversation  on  tho  excellency  of  the  work  and 
the  easiness  with  which  it  was  accomplished, 

Mr.  Croughton,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  he  found  no 
tendency  whatever  in  the  imago  to  leave  the  ivory  or  split. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  was  to  get  it  oft  if  required.  Once  on 
the  ivory  it  was  permanent,  and  could  only  bo  scraped  or  ground 
oft'. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  seen  some  coloured  carbon  prints  on  ivory, 
where  the  shadows  to  which  gum  had  been  applied  had  cracked. 

Mr.  Croughton  said  that  this  was  doubtless  some  time  ago, 
before  the  present  method  was  adopted,  when  the  gelatine  and 
carbon  was  too  thick  in  tho  shadows,  and  the  protective  coating 
devised  by  Mr.  Johnson  was  unknown. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  this  was  so.  Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield, 
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who  had  worked  the  old  process  before  Mr.  Johnson’s  improve- 
ments were  introduced,  had  some  examples  crack  as  described. 
After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Croughton  said  that  he  had  coloured  ordinary  carbon 

Srints  before,  but  the  work  was  not  successful.  He  had  tried 
fewman’s  preparation,  which  answered,  but  did  not  leave  the 
whites  so  pure  as  the  solution  provided  by  Mr.  Johnson,  which, 
whilst  it  protected  the  film,  gave  richness  to  the  shadows,  leaving 
the  lights  unsullied. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  that  if  tho  perfect  adhesion  of  the  image 
to  the  substance  upon  which  it  rested  were  assured,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  permanency  of  carbon  prints. 

Mr.  Croughton  thought  that  was  now  secured.  He  had 
wished  to  remove  some  from  opal  glass  in  order  to  use  the 
plate  again,  and  found  it  could  only  be  ground  off  with  pumice 
stone. 

Mr.  Foxlee  suggested  that  changes  of  temperature  would  be 
most  trying. 

Mr.  Spencer  believed  no  danger  whatever  of  that  kind  was 
to  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  Croughton,  in  anwer  to  a question,  said  the  sizing  or 
protective  solution  was  applied  cold.  It  consisted,  ho  under- 
derstood,  of  a solution  of  lac. 

In  course  of  further  conversation,  it  was  stated  that  the  pre- 
paration consisted  of  white  lac  dissolved  in  ammonia. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  he  hoped 
shortly  to  give  his  attention  to  carbon  printing.  He  had  been 
waiting,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  until  certain  im- 
provements in  course  of  completion  were  ready. 

A conversation  followed  as  to  the  class  of  negatives  best  suited 
tor  carbon  printing,  Mr.  Croughton  stating  that  the  specimens 
on  the  table,  which  were  so  much  admired,  were  from  nega- 
tives of  ordinary  good  quality  taken  for  silver  printing,  and 
that  firmer  detail  was  obtained  in  the  carbon  prints  than  he 
had  ever  seen  from  the  same  negatives  in  silver  prints.  Several 
members  had  found  that  thinner  negatives  might  bo  used  in 
carbon  printing  than  in  silver  printing,  a fact  which 

Mr.  Spencer  confirmed,  stating  that  if  the  negatives  only 
contained  the  proper  detail  and  relation  of  light  and  shade, 
they  would  yield  good  carbon  prints,  no  matter  how  thin  they 
were. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  that  one  of  the  especial  beauties 
of  the  carbon  process  was  here  involved.  The  tissue  could  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  kind  of  negative. 
If  it  were  thin  and  soft,  then  a tissue  with  a large  proportion  of 
colouring  matter  would  give  as  much  brilliancy  as  could  be 
desired  ; if  the  negative  were  very  hard  and  dense,  then  a 
small  proportion  of  colouring  matter  to  gelatine  would  give 
softness  and  detail. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Spencer  said  he  found  the  best  strength  of  the  bichro- 
mate solution  was  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Croughton  had  found  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  to  ten 
ounces  of  water  give  capital  results.  He  subsequently  found 
that  what  he  believed  to  be  a saturated  solution  gave  great 
sensitiveness  and  gcod  pictures. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  a saturated  solution,  which  consisted 
of  about  one  ounce  in  ten  of  water,  was  dangerous  if  the  tissue 
were  immersed,  as  it  was  apt  to  crystallize  on  the  surface  in 
drying. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  had  similar  experience. 

Mr.  Croughton  floated  his  tissue,  as  immersion  was  apt  to 
melt  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  floating  was  generally  the  best  plan. 

After  some  further  con  versa!  ion, 

The  Chairman,  in  very  eulogistic  terms,  proposed  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Croughton  and  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  their 
respective  shares  in  popularizing  such  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  art. 

T:  After  an  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Croughton,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 


t&sdfc  in  ijj*  Stubia. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  G.C.B.,  etc. — It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  this  gallant  veteran,  who  served  during 
tho  whole  of  the  Peninsular  war,  not  as  a subaltern,  but  already 
as  a distinguished  Engineer  officer  on  the  Staff,  was  quite  alive 
to  the  vaiue  to  which  photography  may  be  put  in  the  field. 
The  soldier  who  commanded  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  at 


the  siege  of  Sar,  Sebastian,  and  who  was  with  us  but  the  other 
day,  long  after  the  victories  at  which  he  assisted  had  become 
matters  of  history,  thus  wrote  to  one  of  our  personal  acquaint- 
ances : — “ There  cannot  be  a doubt  as  to  the  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  army,  and  any  effort  for  its  progressive  extension, 
of  which  it  is  clearly  very  capable,  is  of  much  value. — Dear 
sir,  faithfully  yours,  J.  F.  Burgoyne,  6,  Pembridge  Square, 
Bayswater,  London,  25th  November,  18G9.” 

Strong  Vegetable  Glue. — A.  Selle  describes,  in  a contem- 
porary, a new  adhesive  material.  It  is  a mixture  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  water,  and  pulverized  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  2,  25,  and 
20;  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  contains  33-3  per  cent,  of 
that  salt.  This  glue  may  be  used  for  glass,  porcelain,  wood, 
cardboard,  marmor,  &c. 

Photographing  a Leg  — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes: — ‘‘Unless  M.  Gambetta  recovers 
soon,  his  leg  will  become  as  celebrated  as  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Aldborough  or  Miss  Kilmansegge’s.  The  ex-dictator  is  said  to 
be  suffering  from  phlebite  considered  so  dangerous  as  to  have 
necessitated  a consultation,  at  which  Dr.  Nelaton,  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  was  present.  A photographer  afterwards  attended  in 
order  to  take  the  patient’s  log  for  some  friends  at  Bristol.” 

Photography  and  the  Great  Chicago  Fire. — At  a 
meeting  convened  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the  great  distress  occasioned  by  the  above  disastrous  fire,  a 
number  of  photographs  were  exhibited,  showing  the  ruined 
remains  of  the  late  flourishing  city  of  Chicago,  which  excited 
much  sympathy  ; and  the  sum  of  £1,000  was  at  once  voted  by 
the  Corporation . 


The  Collodio-Bromide  Process. — In  answer  to  several 
enquiries  addressed  to  him,  a correspondent  writes  : — “ For  the 
information  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  wished  me  to  give 
them  my  experience  in  working  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry 
plates,  I may  state  that  I have  strictly  adhered  to  the  formula* 
he  gives,  except  for  the  intensifier.  I use  the  following,  pre- 
viously pouring  over  the  plate  a 5-grain  solution  of  citric  acid : — 

Pyrogallic  acid 25  grains 

Citric  acid  12  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  10  grains  to  1 ounce  of  water 


Mix  in  the  proportion  of  2 drachms  of  the  former  to  1 of  the 
latter.  The  lens  I use  is  a 6 by  5 rapid  rectilinear.  In  bright 
sunlight  I expose  fifty  to  sixty  seconds,  using  No.  3 stop  ; with- 
out sunlight,  double  the  time.  Edmund  J.  Wilson.” 


Tell-tale  Photographic  Albums. — The  Daily  Newt 
says : — “ Nobody  should  look  a gift-horse  or  a gift-book  in  the 
mouth.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  volumes  to 
numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  those  of  which  each  one 
can  illustrate  or  furnish  the  inside  according  to  individual  taste 
and  fancy.  The  photographic  albums  are  becoming  annually 
more  numerons  and  resplendent.  We  all  get  our  portraits  done, 
and  it  is  only  civil  to  ask  for  those  of  our  acquaintances  when 
our  own  are  requested.  On  the  album  the  cabinet-maker  or 
the  upholsterer  appears  to  have  as  much  work  as  the  legitimate 
bookbinder.  Some  of  these  extraordinary  portfolios  are  made 
with  musical  boxes  on  the  cover,  with  looking-glasses,  with 
recesses  for  perfume.  Whether  this  autumn  and  winter  will 
bring  us  any  fresh  or  original  designs  for  albums,  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  decide.  We  may  be  sure  the  shops  supported  by  the  sale 
of  goods  of  the  sort  will  not  be  backward  in  trying  to  tempt 
customers  with  novelties.  In  one  respect  every  photographic 
album  possessed  by  a lady— not  the  family  gallery,  but  the 
private  view  cabinet — could  be  converted  into  an  emphatic  index 
of  character  by  observing  the  little  partialities  of  position  in 
which,  quite  unconscious  to  herself,  a young  lady  often  indulges 
in  the  regulation  of  the  portraits  of  her  friends  and  others. 
Album  makers  ought  to  invent  an  ornamental  padlock  for  these 
tell-tale  assortments.” 

A New  Light. — A French  chemist  has  discovered  a light  as 
superior  to  gas  as  gas  was  superior  to  its  predecessor,  oil.  An 
opportunity  will  soon  be  afforded  of  beholding  this  beautiful, 
clear,  and  healthy  light,  as  the  officials  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  have  laid  pipes,  placed  gasometers  in  position,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  days  will  illuminate  their  crystal  fountains 
and  rare  works  of  art  with  the  new  oxyhydrio  light ; and  in 
order  that  the  public  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  vast 
superiority  over  gas,  tho  lights  will  alternate,  and  then  the 
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dull  yellow  haze  of  the  flickering  gas  lamp  will  become  doubly 
so  in  tho  steady,  bright  light  emanating  from  the  other,  which 
is  so  intense  that  it  causes  the  flame  of  gas  to  cast  a shadow 
itself  on  the  wall  it  is  intended  to  illuminate.  This  new  light 
can  be  obtained  at  a much  lower  rate  than  gas  ; and  it  is  not 
only  brilliant  and  clear,  but  healthy.  Above  the  issue  aperture 
in  the  ordinary  gas  lamp,  when  lighted,  there  is  a dark  space, 
surrounded  by  the  flame,  with  sparkling  atoms  floating  up- 
wards, many  of  which  escape  unconsumed,  and  pollute  the 
surrounding  air,  much  to  the  injury  of  eyes  and  lungs,  while 
others  that  enter  the  flame  in  passing  through  it  are  only 
partially  consumed,  and  in  the  shape  of  smoke  or  dust  escape 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  to  the  detriment  of  pictures, 
ceilings,  or  gilt  frames,  &c.  Nothing  of  all  this  occurs  with 
the  new  light. — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

The  Australians  and  the  December  Eclipse. — The 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (says  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  August 
12th)  has  issued  a circular  respecting  the  proposed  expedition 
in  connection  with  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  December 
next.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible  as  a total  eclipse  over  a zone 
about  eighty  miles  wide,  passing  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
York,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  Arnheim’s  Land,  to  the 
south  of  Port  Darwin,  and  the  Royal  Society  proposes  to  charter 
a commodious  and  powerful  steamer  to  carry  a party  to  Cape 
Sidmouth,  or  such  other  point  within  the  limits  of  totality  as 
may  be  found  most  suitable.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  party 
should  be  limited  to  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  that  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  generally  in  this  and  the  other 
colonies.  The  expedition  must  start  not  later  than  the  last 
week  in  November,  and  it  will  occupy  about  three  weeks. 


1*  flkrrmptttettts. 

***  The  Blair  Fund. — Further  Contributions. — A Lady, 

£5  ; John  M.  Garlstone,  £1  Is. 

Dorset.— For  the  purpose  you  mention,  we  should  prefer  No.  2 in 
your  list.  It  is  possible  that  a rapid  rectilinear  by  the  same 
maker  would  answer  your  purpose  better  still.  If  you  write  to  the 
manufacturer,  stating  the  purpose,  he  will  give  you  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  which  will  suit  you  best.  If  you  select  No.  2 you 
need  not  fear  that  the  objects  will  bo  too  large,  as  the  focus  is 
short,  and  the  objects  will  bo  quite  small  enough  at  any  reason- 
able distance. 

G.  Mancer.— We  should  make  up  a small  acetate  bath,  but,  instead 
of  throwing  it  away,  keep  strengthening  it  from  day  to  day  with  a con- 
centrated solution  so  long  as  it  continued  to  work  well,  not  throwing 
the  old  bath  away  until  it  became  discoloured  or  inert.  Then  pre- 
cipitate the  gold  with  iron  and  reconvert  it  into  chloride.  The 
concentrated  solution  should  be  made  with  chloride  of  gold  and 
acetate  of  soda  in  the  proper  proportion ; but  the  proportion  of 
water  may  be  very  much  less,  say  one-lourth. 

Belgian  Subscriber. — We  should  think  the  proportion  of  gum 
in  the  formula  you  quote  very  much  too  great ; but  we  have  not 
tried  it.  2.  Fuming  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  operations  when 
the  bath  you  mention  is  used,  but  it  may  often  be  employed  with 
advantage.  3.  The  addition  of  a few  drops  of  a concentrated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  agitating  the  bath,  will  generally  re- 
move the  colour.  Your  communication  respecting  the  advertise- 
ment should  have  been  sent  to  our  Publisher,  but  you  have  no 
doubt  received  full  attention  by  this  time. 

W.  W.  W. — Which  other  journal?  There  are  several  at  home 
and  abroad. 

A Photographer. — By  a law  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  which,  although  rarely  put  in  operation,  is  still  on  thestatuto 
book,  it  is  rendered  illegal  for  any  one  to  pursue  his  ordinary 
avocation  on  Sunday,  if  you  pursue  your  business  as  a photo- 
grapher on  Sunday , and  the  police  charge  you  before  a magistrate, 
you  will  be  liable  to  a fine.  Until  the  law  is  alterod,  you  have  no 
remedy'.  In  any  case,  we  should  advise  you  to  cease  such  prac- 
tice. You  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a living  by  six  days*  labour, 
and  your  case  is  a sad  one  if  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
the  labour  of  the  seventh. 

C.  M.— The  meally  effect  of  the  print  you  sent  was  not  due  to  or- 
ganic matter  in  your  printing  bath,  which  is  rarely  injurious.  If 
you  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  toning  bath,  but  to  the 
printing  bath,  It  is  possible  tho  latter  may'  contain  nitric  acid,  and 
such  a result  might  be  due  to  that  cause.  Test  tho  bath  for 
acidity,  and  if  acid  add  a few  drops  of  ammonia  to  neutralize  it. 
The  addition  of  a little  permanganate  of  potash  to  your  bath  will 
remove  organic  matter  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  it. 

R.  Day. — lhanks.  We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  receiving  the 
communication  and  examples  you  kindly  promise,  and  report 
thereon. 


Cornubia. — We  do  not  like  collodion  transfers  varnished;  but  if 
you  wish  to  varnish  them,  the  ordinary  benzole  crystal  varnish 
will  answer.  2.  We  cannot  give  you  the  design  in  question. 
The  press  itself  is  not  costly. 

R.  W.  R. — If  you  send  details  we  will  give  you  our  opinion  of  the 
matter  and  its  probable  value. 

S.  Parry. — The  examples  sent  by  Dr.  Liesegang  were  excellent. 
It  is  possible  that  your  citric  acid  was  not  pure,  or  that  you  added 
excess  of  it,  in  which  case  a tendency  to  precipitate  the  gold  would 
be  the  result.  The  occurrence  of  two  opposite  tendencies  of  meali- 
ness and  slow  toning  as  the  result  of  the  bath  with  acetic  acid  is 
curious.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  try  the  matter  ourselves,  and 

^ state  the  result. 

Vulpe8. — We  have  published  many  articles  on  photo-lithography 
and  photo-zincography.  The  most  complete  consist  in  a series  by 
Lieut.  Waterhouse  in  our  Twelfth  Volume,  occurring  in  the 
Nos.  June  12th  to  July  24th,  1868. 

W . R.  C. — Thanks.  The  method  of  producing  “doubles,”  of  which 
you  send  us  a good  example,  was  published  in  the  News,  with 
various  modifications  and  applications,  in  our  Ninth  Volume. 
A complete  article  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  appeared 
March  31,  1865.  We  are  obliged  by  your  courtesy. 

A Subscriber  to  the  News. — Intensity  in  negatives  depends 
upon  many  things  besides  the  developer,  but  such  a developer  as 
you  describe,  if  you  describe  it  accurately,  is  not  suitable  for  any 
purpose.  Equal  parts  of  iron  solution  and  of  gelatine,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  water  cannot  give  a good  developer.  Intensity  depends 
on  good  collodion,  bath  of  proper  strength  in  good  condition,  and 
on  good  lighting,  as  much  as  on  the  developer.  With  the  first 
conditions  right,  an  ordinary  developer  with  a very  slight  trace  of 
glycerine,  or  even  of  gelatine,  will  give  sufficient  intensity. 

J • S. — The  addition  of  turpentine  or  benzole  will  thin  Bates’  black 
varnish. 

M.  N.— Much  depends  on  the  size  and  character  of  work  you 
wash  to  undertake.  For  ordinary  work — say  cabinets  and  whole- 
plate  pictures,  in  addition  to  cards — a good  whole-plate  lens  would 
answer  well.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  half-plate 
portrait  lens  of  one  of  the  good  English  makers — O,  for  instance — 
will  cover  a whole-plate  as  well  as  most  of  the  French  whole- 
plates,  and  one  of  the  half-plates  of  O will  be  a very  useful  lens, 
and  serve  your  purpose  for  the  present.  The  name  of  this  maker 
on  a second-hand  lens  will  generally  bo  a guarantee  of  its  excel- 
lence, but  not  of  being  of  tho  most  modern  construction.  The 
maker  will  undertake  tho  examination  of  his  lenses  at  any  time 
to  verify  their  genuineness.  The  cards  enclosed  are  very  good. 

T.  B. — There  is  no  objection  to  keeping  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  either  of  the  required  strength,  or  in  a concentrated  form, 
to  be  diluted  as  required.  We  should  prefer  keeping  it  of  the 
strength  ready  for  use,  and  making  it  ready  about  once  a week. 
2.  An  ounce  of  water  will  dissolve  about  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 
the  salt ; water  to  make  up  your  strength  of  fixing  bath  would  bo 
required  when  taken  for  use.  3.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
especial  maker’s  starch  is  superior  to  others  for  making  paste. 

Enquirer. — There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs  this  year 
as  usual.  It  will  open  in  Conduit  Street  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Tuesday  in  the  month.  See  article  on  another  page.  We 
shall  give  a description  of  a washing  trough,  with  diagrams,  in  a 
week  or  two.  Aou  will  find  one  described  in  tho  News  of 
November  16th,  1866. 

Arthur  Thompson.— It  is  probable  that  your  printing  bath  con- 
tains free  nitric  acid : test  it  with  litmus  paper. 

C.  R. — The  letter  was  posted. 

David  Scott. — Thanks.  Tho  portraits  are  admirable.  We  shall 
have  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you. 

E.  B.  Sibson. — Thanks. 

E.  Trembath. — Thanks.  We  shall  use  the  communication 

shortly. 

Abrotonum. — Tho  print  you  enclose  is  a good  example  of  the 
result  of  the  well-known  matt  silver  stains  on  the  negative.  They 
may  arise  from  one  of  many  causes,  or  a combination  of  some  of 
them.  Our  best  advice  is  to  refer  you  to  what  we  have  already 
written  on  the  subject.  Perfectly  clean  inner  frames,  and  clean 
blotting-paper  for  the  plate  to  rest  upon,  are  the  best  preventives 
when  the  conditions  exist.  Horny,  repellent  collodion,  nitrate 
bath  with  organic  matter,  long  exposures,  and  doubtful  cleanliness 
of  inner  frames,  are  the  chief  active  causes. 

W.  de  W.  Abney. — Received.  In  our  next. 

J.  Martin. — In  our  next. 

W.  T.  Bovey. — In  our  next. 

Several  articles  are  compelled  to  stand  over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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Mr.’J.  II.  Simpson,  Kilmeena, 

Portrait  of  Rev.  J.  Simpson,  D.D. 

Air.  F . Smith,  Chesterfield, 

Photograph  of  Mr,  II,  Charlwood. 
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ALBUMEN  AS  A PRELIMINARY  COATING. 

The  use  of  dilute  albumen  as  a preliminany  coating  for 
collodion  plates  has  become  so  prevalent,  and  the  advan- 
tages attending  its  use  have  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  any  challenge  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
advantages  naturally  startles  many  experienced  photo- 
graphers. For  many  years  past  the  use  of  preliminary 
coatings  has  been  a subject  of  much  interest  amongst 
photographers ; but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  the  practice  of  applying  such  coatings  has 
become  common  amongst  wet  collodion  operators,  and  the 
use  of  dilute  albumen  has  been  almost  universally  recog- 
nized as  a happy  protective  from  all  the  failures  and 
anxieties  arising  from  the  use  of  imperfectly  cleaued 
plates.  General  experience,  so  far  as  published,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  plan  has  no  drawbacks,  whilst  not  a few 
photographers  declare  that  they  obtain  much  finer  nega- 
tives on  plates  so  prepared. 

In  a recent  number  we  published  the  details  of  some 
experiments  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  from  which  he  concluded 
that  the  use  of  the  substratum  of  albumen  in  wet  plates 
caused  a decided  loss  of  sensitiveness  and  vigour,  and 
that  the  loss  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  thickness  of 
the  film  of  albumen.  Mr.  C.  Wager  Hull  had  a short 
time  previously  published  some  similar  experiences  with 
the  use  of  the  albumen  substratum  in  dry  tannin  plates  ; 
and  it  was  this  experience  which  suggested  to  Dr.  Liese- 
gang some  further  investigation.  Mr.  Hull’s  results  with 
taunin  plates  are  in  keeping  with  those  obtained  by  others 
in  working  that  process ; but  we  do  not  remember  any 
other  record  of  experience  in  which  albumen  was  found 
inimical  to  sensitiveness  and  vigour  in  a simple  collodion 
film.  Dr.  Liesegang  is  so  well  known  as  a capable  and 
trustworthy  experimentalist  that  his  dicta  at  once  demands 
and  obtains  the  most  respectful  consideration.  In  this 
matter  it  is  probable  that  some  other  conditions  will  be 
found  to  demand  attention  : probably  the  condition  of  the 
collodion.  About  ten  years  ago  we  devoted  considerable 
time  to  research  and  experiment  in  connection  with  pre- 
liminary coatings,  more  especially  to  the  use  of  albumen, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  then  arrived  have  been 
confirmed  by  repeated  experiment  at  intervals  since. 
Without  exception,  we  have  found  that  a preliminary 
couche  of  albumen  on  a wet  plate  promoted  vigour,  and 
only  in  one  case  have  we  found  it  interfere  with  sensitive- 
ness. In  this  case  a somewhat  old  and  not  very  sensitive 
collodion  was  employed,  which  gave  a good  vigorous  image 
with  a full  exposure  ; but  employed  on  the  albumen 
coating  it  gave  with  the  same  exposure  an  imperfect 
image  with  very  intense  high  lights  and  no  detail. 
With  a comparatively  new  collodion,  one  half  of  the  plate 
treated  with  albumen,  and  the  other  without  treatment, 


the  effect  of  the  preliminary  coating  was  very  marked : 
both  portions  appeared  equally  well  exposed,  but  the 
albumenized  size  presenting  a much  richer  and  more 
vigorous  image.  The  question  will  naturally  arise,  How 
was  it,  then,  that  such  a beneficial  practice  did  not  become 
common  very  much  earlier  ? The  answer  is  very  simple : 
there  was  an  unfortunate  drawback  sufficient  at  that  time 
to  deter  the  majority  of  photographers,  although  some 
did  continue  its  use  in  spite  of  the  drawback.  It  injured 
the  bath  and  caused  fog.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time 
to  use  the  albumen  in  a comparatively  undilute  condition, 
and  to  the  thick  coating  so  applied  the  injurious  effect  was 
doubtless  due. 

f W e remember  that  our  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
I use  of  albumen  as  substratum  in  the  wet  process  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes,  who  showed  us  some  exceedingly  rich  and 
1 perfect  negatives  taken  by  its  aid.  On  our  inquiring,  in 
surprise,  why  he  did  not  continue  the  use  of  such  a valua- 
ble adjunct  to  vigour,  he  gave  us  a practical  exposition  of 
his  reasons  by  showing  a series  of  plates  illustrating  the 
| gradual  accession  of  fog  arising  from  the  action  of  the 
I albumen  upon  the  bath,  which  had  compelled  him  very 
unwillingly  to  relinquish  its  use.  In  his  experience  this 
was  the  only  drawback,  a slightly  increased  sensitiveness, 
rather  than  the  contrary,  attending  its  use.  Mr.  Hughes, 
however,  used  undilute  albumen,  and  encountered  fog. 
Mr.  MacNab,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  successful  por- 
traitists in  Scotland,  used  albumen  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  water ; but  he  also  took  the  extra  trouble  of  coagu- 
lating the  albumen  film  on  each  plate  before  coating  it 
with  collodion.  He  never  found  fog,  or  drawback  of  any 
J kind,  arise  from  it,  and  always  continued  its  use.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  its  employment  in  the  most  attenuated 
proportions,  sufficient  to  interpose  a film  between  the  collo- 
dion and  a doubtfully  cleaned  plate,  but  insufficient  to  act 
j in  an  appreciable  degree  upon  the  bath,  that  its  full  advan- 
i tages  became  generally  recognized,  and  its  use  amongst 
portraitists  prevalent.  Its  advantages  in  affording  im- 
j munity  from  all  the  risks  and  anuoyauces  attending  dirty 
plates  are  so  palpable,  that  photographers  will  not  readily 
surrender  them,  unless  it  be  incontestibly  shown  that 
these  advantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other 
drawbacks.  In  our  experiments  we  have  not  found  the 
loss  of  sensitiveness  and  vigour  which  have  been  present 
in  those  of  Dr.  Liesegang.  Probably,  continued  practice 
is  of  more  value  in  determining  a question  of  this  kind 
than  limited  experimental  operations,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  the  results  of  general  experience  amongst  operators 
who  have  worked  with  this  coating.  We  publish  such  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  practice  on  another  page,  in 
which  the  advantages  of  albumen  are  emphatically  stated. 
Those  of  our  readers  willing  to  experiment  in  the  matter 
will  do  well  to  test  the  coating  under  different  conditions, 
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and  with  several  kinds  of  collodion.  The  simplest  and 
most  satisfactory  plan  of  arriving  at  a fair  conclusion 
consists  in  the  use  of  glasses  one  half  of  which  have  been 
coated  with  the  albumen  substratum,  and  the  other  half 
left  clean  and  bare.  The  subject  is  one  of  too  much 
interest  and  importance  to  be  neglected  or  insufficiently 
examined. 


THE  LATE  NIEPCE  DE  ST.  VICTOR. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mons.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  last 
year,  and  the  project  for  honouring  his  memory  and  re- 
cognizing his  services,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  The  unhappy  war  which  desolated  France  swept 
away  every  plan  and  project  but  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  the  country,  and  placed  the 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  testimonial  in  abeyance.  We  have 
recently  received  a communication  from  the  committee, 
asking  us  to  recall  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  life-long  services  rendered  to  our  art  by  the 
deceased  savant  are  well-known  to  our  readers,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  We  simply  urge  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  upon  our  readers,  and  shall  have  pleasure  in 
transmitting  contributions  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund. 


LIGHTING  THE  STUDIO. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  Ferrotypers’  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  to  examine  the  lighting  of  the  various  studios 
in  that  city,  for  the  edification  of  the  members,  report  to 
the  Society  as  follows : — 

“ From  our  investigations  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  subject  of  constructing  lights  for  photographic 
portraits,  and  of  lighting  the  model  so  as  to  obtain  the 
finest  results  of  light  and  shade,  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
The  importance  of  a good  light,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  lighting  the  model  and  fully  controlling  the 
light,  should  receive  more  attention.  One  would  be 
more  fully  convinced  of  these  facts  if  he  would  but  visit 
all  the  galleries  in  any  large  city,  and  see  the  difference  in 
the  construction  of  their  lights,  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  artist  manages  his  own.  Such  visits  have  proven 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  that 
this  very  important  subject  is  not  fully  understood  by  us 
all.  We  will  not  here  attempt  to  give  or  describe  the 
difference  in  the  construction  of  all  the  lights  we  have 
examined,  or  how  each  artist  manages  them  ; but  we  will 
give  the  conclusions  of  our  investigation,  and  describe 
what  we  claim  to  be  a model  light,  and  the  best  manner 
of  working  it. 

“ This  model  light  should  be  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — It  should  have  a north  side  and  top-light 


combined : the  length  of  the  top  light  35  feet,  running 
east  and  west ; the  width,  from  north  to  south,  18  feet ; 
lowest  point  north,  10  feet;  highest  point  south,  15  feet! 
The  side-light  should  be  the  same  length  east  and  west  as 
the  top-light,  and  come  down  within  a foot  of  the  floor. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  should  not  fall  directly  upon  the  glass. 


To  prevent  this,  we  recommend  that  wooden  blinds  ba 
erected  on  the  outside  over  the  skylight,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  worked  from  the  inside.  A light  of  this  size 
would  require  five  sections  of  blinds,  and  each  section 
will  require  eight  blinds,  about  30  inches  wide  and  7 feet 
long,  to  cover  the  light  properly. 

“The  blinds  must  be  hung  at  the  top  far  enough,  so 
that  when  the  blinds  are  raised  to  operate,  the  top  blind 
will  shade  the  top  pane  of  glass ; therefore,  when  the 
blinds  are  shut  down  they  will  be  wider  than  your  sky- 
light. The  frame  to  receive  the  blinds  must  be  made 
very  strong,  and  well  fastened.  If  it  is  not,  a heavy  wind 
will  blow  them  down  through  the  glass.  The  blinds 
should  be  turned  down  every  night,  then  the  wind  will 
not  affect  them,  and  they  will  protect  the  glass  from  hail- 
stones, which,  in  this  city,  are  of  annual  occurrence  at 
least.  Necessity  compels  you  to  have  the  blinds  made 
short,  on  account  of  the  sagging  and  warping  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Another  advantage  gained  by  having 
them  short  is,  you  can  shut  out  a little  light  at  any  point 
by  shutting  down  one  section,  or  let  in  a little  by  raising 
one  section,  in  any  part  of  your  skylight  at  your  pleasure. 

“In  addition  to  the  blinds, you  willrequirenarrow  screens 
inside — say  three  feet  wide — made  of  light  blue  or  light 
drab  muslin,  hung  on  spring  rollers  at  the  top  of  the  light, 
so  that  they  will  roll  down.  On  some  side-lights  we  have 
seen  frames,  or  blinds,  about  12  or  15  inches  wide,  hung 
so  that  they  will  turn  either  way,  covered  with  light  blue 
tissue-paper.  In  case  of  reflection  from  brick  walls  the  blue 
paper  has  a fine  effect,  as  it  will  admit  all  actinic  rays, 
and  exclude  all  that  are  not.  Another  great  advantage 
gained  by  having  blinds  over  your  light  is,  that  they 
keep  the  room  cool  in  warm  weather.  We  are  informed 
by  one  artist  that  erected  blinds  over  his  light,  that  the 
highest  point  reached  by  his  thermometer  during  the  last 
summer  under  liis  skylight  was  98°,  which  is  low  for  a 
skylight,  when  it  was  often  that  out  of  doors ; and  that  the 
same  thermometer,  hanging  in  the  same  place  under  the 
skylight,  reached  120°  with  the  same  ventilation,  but  no 
blinds  over  his  light.  You  will  see  at  once  a great 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  comfort,  both  for  the  artist  and 
for  his  customers. 

“ With  this  combination  of  blinds  and  screens,  arranged 
to  work  in  perfect  order  on  a light  of  this  model  and 
dimensions,  a good  artist  can  produce  any  effect  of  light 
he  wishes  on  his  model.  The  finest  photographs  we  have 
examined  were  made  under  a light  of  this  kind,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions. 

“ When  the  artist  is  ready  to  operate,  he  will  raise  the 
blinds  until  the  sun  will  show  between  them,  and  he  will 
have  a good  soft  light  all  from  the  north,  and  equally  as 
good  as  though  the  light  was  shaded  by  a tall  building. 
In  case  you  want  the  light  stronger,  turn  the  blinds  up 
further,  and  it  will  be  nearly  as  strong  as  though  there 
were  none  over  your  light. 

“ The  next  important  point  we  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  is  a new  sash  for  skylights,  which  will  keep  out 
the  rain  entirely,  and  not  a drop  of  water  can  get  into  your 
room.  It  is  made  simply  by  plowing  a gutter  in  the  sash, 
so  that  the  glass  will  lay  over  it  and  rest  on  the  shoulder  made 
for  the  glass,  which  raises  the  glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  inside  edge  of  the  gutter.  In  case  any  water 
gets  inside  your  glass,  it  will  run  down  till  it  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  i. ext  light,  then  it  will  run  each  way  until  it 
comes  to  the  sash ; there  it  is  received  in  the  gutter,  and 
is  carried  outside.  We  have  here  a piece  of  this  sash  for 


your  examination,  which  will  give  you  a better  idea  than 
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we  can  by  our  explanation.  (See  cut,  which  is  an  end 
view  of  a section  of  the  sash.) 

“ In  conclusion,  we  will  say  we  arc  satisfied  that  there 
are  two  other  styles  of  light  which  are  next  preferred,  and 
under  them  very  fine  effects  can  be  secured — an  entire 
side-light,  or  an  entire  top-light,  made  of  the  following 
dimensions : — 

“ 1st.  A north  side-light  85  feet  long,  east  and  west,  com- 
mencing 12  inches  above  the  floor,  height  15  feet,  and 
pitch  into  the  room  4 or  6 feet  at  the  top. 

“2nd.  A north  top-light  entire  35  feet  east  and  west, 
width  of  light  north  and  south  18  feet,  lowest  point  north 
4 feet,  highest  point  south  15  feet. 

“ In  many  cases  a light  like  either  of  these  conld  be 
made  where  you  could  not  have  a side  and  top  combined ; 
and  we  feel  confident  they  will  make,  when  properly 
screened,  good  work.” 


DE.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN’S  DRY  PLATES. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society, 
Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  described  a new  dry  process  which  he 
has  recently  worked  ont.  He  claims  for  it  simplicity  in 
manipulation,  as  well  as  certainty  and  excellence  of  result. 
Its  chief  drawback  is  the  admitted  lack  of  sensitiveness  in 
the  plates,  which  require  twelve  times  the  exposure  of  wet 
plates.  Some  novelty  is  found  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  plates ; or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  Dr.  Monckhoven  has  applied  to  the  preparation  of  dry 
collodion  plates  the  principle  first  used  by  Talbot  in  working 
the  calotype  process.  Fox  Talbot  first  floated  his  paper  on 
a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  on  one  of 
iodide  of  potassium  ; iodide  of  silver  was  formed,  which,  in 
consequence  of  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  insen- 
sitive to  light.  To  sensitize  the  paper,  it  was  floated  on  a 
solution  of  gallo-nitrate  of  silver. 

When  this  principle  is  adopted  in  the  collodion  dry 
plate  process,  we  obtain,  according  to  Dr.  Monckhoven, 
material  advantages  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration. He  employs,  therefore,  collodion  to  which  nitrate 
of  silver  has  been  added,  the  film  is  bathed  in  a bath  of 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  and  then  an  insensitive 
layer  is  secured.  In  order  to  sensitize,  the  plate,  after  a 
short  washing,  is  immersed  in  a bath  of  tannin,  instead  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  collodio-bromide  processes, 
Dr.  Monckhoven  proceeds *•  I prepare  a collodion  by 
dissolving  in  half  a litre  of  alcohol  of  88°  (about  -840 
sp.  gr.)  ten  grammes  of  very  finely  powdered  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a weak  alcohol,  as  otherwise 
the  solution  will  not  take  place.  The  solution  may  be 
accomplished  still  easier  by  placing  the  ten  grammes  of 
silver  with  ten  grammes  of  water  in  a test  tube,  and  heating 
it  over  an  alcohol  lamp.  The  solution  will  take  place  very 
readily,  and  the  contents  of  the  test  tube  are  poured  into 
one-half  litre  of  alcohol.  The  whole  is  now  well  shaken,  and 
a clear  and  bright  liquid  will  be  the  result.  I take  now 
ten  grammes  of  gun-cotton,  place  this  also  into  the  one- 
half  litre  alcohol,  and  add  gradually  one-half  of  a litre  of 
ether,  of  a density  of  0 730.  The  bottle  is  frequently 
shaken,  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  pyroxyline ; finally, 
five  drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added,  the  mixture  is  once 
more  well  shaken,  and  left  for  from  eight  to  ten  days  to 
settle.  The  preparation  is  hence  in  a condensed  form,  as 
follows: — 


Alcohol  of  88°  (Gay  Lussac), 

Nitrate  of  silver  

Pyroxyline  ... 

Ether  (density  0750), 

Nitric  acid  


500  cub.  cent. 
10  grammes 
10  „ 

500  cub.  cent. 
5 drops 


I have  always  obtained  good  results  in  taking  gun-cotton 
which  yields  a thin  film,  i.  e.,  which  has  been  prepared  a 
a high  temperature.  The  collodion  remains  perfectly  clea1 


and  colourless.  If  the  presence  of  some  nitro-glucose  should 
cause  a brownish  tint,  this  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
the  collodion,  for  I have  obtained  as  good  results  with  the 
one  as  with  the  other.  I possess  collodion  which  I have 
kept  for  a year,  which  gives  as  good  if  not  better  results 
than  those  which  were  prepared  a few  days  ago. 

“ I also  prepare  a gelatine  solution  : — 

Gelatine  10  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1,000  cub.  cent. 

Alcohol  10  „ „ 


This  solution,  after  having  been  filtered  several  times,  may 
be  kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles. 

“ Finally,  I prepare  the  following  solutions  : — 


No.  1. — Bromide  of  potassium 
Distilled  water  ... 
No.  2. — Pyrogallic  acid  ... 

Distilled  water  ... 
No.  3. — Carbonate  of  ammonia 
Distilled  water  ... 


40  gram. 

1 litre 
6 gram. 

1 litre 
6 gram. 

100  cub.  cent. 


No.  4. — Pyrogallic  acid 
Citric  acid 
Distilled  water 


6 gram. 
18  ,. 

1 litre 


No.  5. — Nitrate  of  silver 10  gram. 

Distilled  water $ litre 

“ The  plates  are  cleaned  as  usual,  provided  that  no  coat- 
ing with  gelatine  is  intended  ; in  the  latter  case  less  care  is 
necessary.  With  a coating  of  gelatine  there  was  less  risk 
that  the  film  would  leave  the  glass.  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
the  coating  with  gelatine,  although  I do  not  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary.  When  the  plates  have  been  super- 
ficially cleaned,  they  are  coated,  at  not  too  low  a tempera- 
ture, with  gelatine,  in  the  same  manner  as  plates  are  coated 
with  collodion  ; the  stock  bottle  should  have  a temperature 
of  about  50Q  Celser  (122°  Fahrenheit).  The  coating 
requires  very  little  time,  provided  the  gelatine  be  not  too  hot  ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  becomes  too  limpid,  and  runs  off  the 
plate  like  water.  The  dried  plates  may  now  be  kept  for 
several  days  in  metal  boxes. 

“ I coat  them  next  with  silver  collodion,  and  place  them  in 
the  bath  No.  1,  in  which  they  remain  without  moving 
them.  With  a bath  of  sufficient  capacity  it  is  best  to  im- 
merse two  plates  at  once,  as  it  saves  much  time.  I remove 
the  two  plates,  and  place  in  their  stead  two  others.  The  two 
first  ones  are  laid  horizontally  upon  a table  until  the  second 
set  has  remained  from  five  to  six  minutes  in  the  bath  ; this 
is  important,  as  the  change  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
bromide  progresses  slowly,  and  the  picture  would  appear 
cloudy  if  this  change  had  been  incomplete.  I might  let 
the  plate  remain  in  the  bath  for  a longer  time,  but  I save 
in  this  way  time  and  space.  When  I place  the  fifth  plate 
into  the  bath,  the  first  one  has  been  already,  for  a few 
seconds,  under  the  tap  of  a can  filled  with  ordinary  water. 
I continue,  in  like  manner,  until  the  first  plate  has  been 
washed  for  ten  minutes,  when  I place  it  in  the  following 
tannin  solution  : — 


Water 1 litre 

Tannin 20  grammes 

Alcohol 50  ,, 

After  five  minutes  I remove  the  plate,  and  let  it  become 
dry.  This,  as  well  as  all  the  previous  operations,  have  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  dark  room. 

“ The  film  which  has  been  prepared  in  the  above  manner 
is  as  fine  as  that  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process.  No 
silver  bath  is,  however,  required,  and  the  washing  and  pre- 
paring of  the  plates  progresses  very  rapidly.  I do  not 
exaggerate  when  I state  that  1 can  prepare  in  an  hour 
twenty  plates  G by  8 inches  each. 

“ Within  the  last  few  days  I was  enabled  to  try  some 
experiments  to  exemplify  the  process.  It  consists  in  mixing 
the  tannin  and  bromide  of  potassium  bath,  and  to  place  the 
plate  which  has  been  coated  with  silver  collodion  in  the 
bath,  and  to  wash  it  afterwards. 
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“ The  prepared  plates  keep  very  well,  and  as  they  contain 
a small  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium,  there  can  hardly  be 
raised  a doubt  against  their  retaining  their  usefulness  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time. 

“ The  exposure  i a the  camera  is  about  twelve  times  as  long 
as  with  wet  plates.  I do  not  wish  to  deceive  you  in  tuis 
respect,  for  I must  confess  to  you  that  most  of  the  authors 
of  dry  plate  processes  exaggerate  the  sensitiveness  of  their 
plates.  In  all  my  numerous  travels,  I have  not  metwith  a dry 
plate  process  which  did  not  require  eight  times  as  long  an 
exposure  as  a wet  plate — the  other  conditions  being  equal.” 

“ The  development  is  as  follows : — The  margin  of  the  plate 
is  coated,  by  means  of  a brush,  with  a little  varnish  ; the 
plate  is  next  washed  once  or  twice  with  a mixture  of  equal 
arts,  by  volume,  of  alcohol  and  water  (this  mixture  may 
e used  over  and  over  again).  I next  wash  the  plate  with 
ordinary  water  until  the  plate  shows  an  even  wet  surface. 
The  plate  is  now  flooded  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
No.  2 ; the  excess  is  collected  into  a graduated  glass,  and 
when  the  mixture  has  been  poured  on  and  off  two  or  three 
times,  seven  or  eight  drops  of  the  liquid  which  has  been 
collected  in  the  graduated  glass  is  added.  After  a minute 
a fine  picture  appears.  I now  take  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
fresh  pyrogallic  acid  solution,  add  one  cubic  centimetres  of 
solution  No.  3,  and  develop  for  another  minute,  when  the 
image  will  be  plainly  visible.  I wash  well  with  water, 
intensify  the  picture  with  pyrogallic  acid  solution  No.  4, 
which  is  first  poured  on  by  itself,  next  with  silver  solution 
added.  When  the  picture  has  reached  the  necessary  den- 
sity, it  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  washed.  I 
must  remark,  however,  that  I have  never  succeeded  in 
developing  a picture  perfectly  without  resorting  to  a silver 
solution.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  alkaline  developers, 
as  I do  not  possess  a sufficient  amount  of  patience  for 
them. 

“ In  all  dry  plate  processes  the  iodide  of  silver  yields  hard 
pictures  ; I therefore  do  not  mention  it  here.  The  bromide 
of  silver  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of  the  future,  as  it 
possesses  the  advantages  that  it  may  be  over-exposed  with- 
out solarization,  and  yields  pictures  which  are  as  fine  as 
those  produced  with  wet  plates.” 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Collodio-Chloride — David  Duncan’s  Friends  Found  by 
Means  of  a Carte-de-Yisite — Photography  in  the 
White  Mountains. 

Collodio - Chloride. — I have  been  considerably  entertained 
of  late  by  the  amiable  and  amusing  Mr.  Sutton,  who,  in 
the  pages  of  your  contemporary,  at  this  late  day,  attempts 
to  resuscitate  the  query,  “ Who  discovered  collodio- 
chloride  ?”  and  then  answers  it  himself,  aiming  to  ignore 
the  claims  of  the  true  inventor.  Moreover,  when  his 
position  is  disproved,  he  “jumps”  the  subject,  and  begins 
to  calumniate  the  process.  I am  glad  to  see  the  esteemed 
Editor  of  the  News  able  to  show  such  a clear  record  in  the 
matter,  and  also  that  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  having 
freely  given  to  those  for  whom  he  continuously  labours, 
a process  which  will  put  money  in  all  their  pockets  if 
they  but  have  the  brains  to  enable  them  to  work  it  with 
success. 

My  reason  for  alluding  to  the  matter  at  all,  however, 
is  not  to  enter  into  the  dispute  that  was,  but  merely  again 
to  give  a little  testimony  to  the  value  of  collodio- 
chloride  for  printing  on  porcelain.  In  this  country  every 
photographic  establishment  of  any  pretensions  prides 
itself  upon  producing  fine  porcelain  pictures.  With  such 
great  success  are  they  made,  that  they  have  entirely  sup- 
planted the  ivory  miniature  and  the  finely  coloured  paper 
prints,  the  ground  porcelain  surface  being  deemed  by 
colourists  as  superior  to  anything  else  for  their  work.  A 
feiv  years  ago  J.  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  had  a 
reputation  all  over  the  country  for  making  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  ivory  miniatures.  He  had  much  more  than  he 


could  do,  for  the  work  was  necessarily  slow.  Suddenly, 
however,  his  orders  began  to  decrease,  a fact  which  he 
could  not  account  for.  The  true  state  of  affairs  was,  that 
our  best  photographers  were  making  as  good  pictures  on 
porcelain  as  he  was  on  ivory.  As  a consequence,  he  must 
change  his  profession,  or  accept  the  situation  and  join 
hands  with  photography  and  collodio -chloride.  He 

adopted  the  latter  plan,  and  for  a few  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wenderoth,  Taylor,  and  Brown, 
photographers,  of  this  city.  I suppose  there  are  other 
miniature  painters  who  have  had  to  do  likewise.  So 
much  for  collodio-chloride. 

Another  fact.  The  great  drawback  to  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  process  was,  for  a long  time,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a proper  sort  of  porcelain  or  opal  glass.  Various  manufac- 
turers experimented  at  great  expense,  trying  to  produce  what 
was  wanted ; but  in  most  cases  the  glass  was  either  too  much 
curved,  a bad  colour,  or  could  not  be  cut  with  a diamond. 
Two  or  three  parties,  more  successful  than  the  rest,  finally 
succeeded  in  producing  a very  fair  quality,  but  rather 
irregular  in  thickness  and  colour,  Such  we  have  been 
using  some  time,  until  recently  a new  article  has  come 
into  the  market,  which  seems  to  fulfil  almost  every  re- 
quirement. I repeat  to  you  what  I was  told  by  one  of 
thecompany  who  manufacture  it,  when  I say  thatmany  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  expended  and  tons  of  material  wasted 
in  tryingto  produce  the  perfect  article.  Now,  had  you  been 
at  the  late  Exhibition  of  our  National  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  I could  have  shown  you  sheets  of  it,  varying 
from  medium  or  J size,  t inch  thick,  to  4 feet  by  12  feet  and 
1 inch  thick,  straight  and  polished,  equal  to  the  best  French 
plate  glass  on  the  one  side,  and  splendidly  ground  on  the 
other.  That  is  the  sort  of  glass,  pure  and  white  in  colour, 
which  we  are  now  favoured  with.  It  is  known  as 
“ Kryolite  Porcelain,”  and  the  Lenox  Glass  Company, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  are  the  manufacturers.  This  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  porcelain  glass  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  enlarged  when  I tell 
you  that  our  larger  dealers  in  photographic  goods  will 
order  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  it  at  one  time,  in 
order  to  get  five  per  cent,  more  discount  on  it  than  their  com- 
petitors do.  Why,  our  very  houses  are  made  beautiful 
by  porcelain  pictures.  We  use  them  for  portraiture;  we 
print  landscapes  on  them  ; we  print  them  for  lamp-shades, 
and  for  fancy  pictures  in  all  styles.  So  much  for  collodio- 
chloride.* 

I know  of  parties  who  cannot  make  good  pictures  of 
this  sort,  but  the  same  parties  cannot  make  good  ones 
of  any  other  sort.  But  of  all  the  trouble  I have  seen 
such  parties  have  with  them,  I never  saw  one  of  them 
“ split  off  the  plate,"  as  Mr.  Sutton  finds  them  to  do  in 
his  hands.  If  collodio-chloride  pictures  are  not  popular 
in  Europe,  as  Mr.  Sutton  says,  they  are  assuredly  a great 
success  here. 

David  Duncan's  friends  found  by  means  of  a carle-de-visite. 
— You  will  remember  my  writing  to  you  a few  months 
ago  of  the  death  of  one  of  your  former  contributors,  David 
Duncan,  and  asking  you  to  aid  me  in  finding  his  relatives. 
You  kindly  inserted  a notice  in  the  .News,  but  without 
effect.  True,  the  poor  fellow  did  not  leave  a great  deal, 
but  there  were  some  things  which  his  relatives  would  prize, 
if  they  had  them.  A kind  lady  of  New  York,  who  boarded 
where  Mr.  Duncan  was  taken  ill,  sent  advertisements  to 
the  London  papers;  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  a dis- 
trict in  London  where  some  of  his  correspondents  seemed 
to  live ; and  tried  in  every  way  she  could  to  get  some 
trace  of  the  relatives,  but  without  avail.  She  finally 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I havehad  a chat  with  Mr.  G.  II.  Fennemore, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  you.  He  is  one  of  our  best  photographers,  and 
the  first  one  who  made  collodio-chloride  pictures  in  this  country.  lie  says 
that  during  November  and  December  of  last  year,  the  only  months  wherein 
he  had  kept  any  account,  his  printer  made  over  two  thousand  collodio- 
chloride  prints  on  porcelain  1 Now  nearly  every  one  of  these  was  either 
put  in  a velvet  case  or  frame,  so  that  you  see  collodio-chloride  gives  em- 
ployment to  other  branches  of  industry  also.— E.  L.  W. 
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applied  to  me,  and  through  me  to  you.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  we  only  had  one  of  Duncan’s 
cartes,  with  the  name  of  the  photographer  on,  we  could, 
perhaps,  in  that  way  get  some  clue,  for  being  a photo- 
grapher, the  one  who  took  his  picture  would  more  than 
likely  know  something  about  him.  1 stated  my  opinion 
to  the  lady,  and  she  produced  a picture  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Drewett,  47,  High  Street,  Guilford,  Loudon,  which  she 
took  to  be  Duncan’s.  I had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  it 
looked  enough  like  him  to  be  his  brother.  I tried  the 
experiment,  and  wrote  a detailed  letter  to  Mr.  Drewett, 
asking  him  for  the  desired  information.  In  due  course  of 
mail  the  answer  came.  The  carte-de-visite  was  that  of 
David  Duncan's  brother,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Drewett  by  David  himself,  and  who  now  had  charge 
of  Mr.  Drewett’s  branch  gallery  at  Aldershot.  Thus, 
after  months  of  search  by  other  means  to  find  the  friends 
of  one  who  had  died  in  a foreign  country,  in  order  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  death,  to  enable  them  to  secure 
his  body  if  desired,  au  l to  obtain  his  worldly  effects, 
photography,  which  should  have  been  given  the  first 
chance,  was  at  last  applied  to,  and  proved  to  be  the 
best  detective  of  us  all. 

Photography  in  the  White  j\lomtains.—l  have  been  spend- 
ing a couple  of  weeks  again  in  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H., 
in  company  with  that  indefatigable  landscape  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  B.  W.  Kilburn.  Whenever  the  weather 
was  favourable  the  camera  and  tripod  were  our  com- 
panions, and  many  a happy  hour  did  we  spend  with  them, 
securing  some  good  things  out  of  the  many  which  con- 
stantly presented  themselves  to  our  wondering  eyes. 
Mr.  Kilburn  resides  at  Littleton,  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  base  of  Mount  Washington,  where  the  wonderful  rail- 
way to  the  clouds  commences,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
Franconia  Mountains,  twenty -two  miles  from  the  Crawford 
Notch,  and  forty-eight  miles  from  Conway.  Near  these 
four  localities  he  makes  the  most  of  his  best  negatives,  and 
his  only  way  to  get  to  them  is  by  carriage  road.  Some- 
times it  was  necessary  for  us  to  start  as  early  as  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  a certain  point  at  that 
time  of  the  day  when  the  light  was  best  for  the  subject. 
Often  we  had  to  drag  our  “ traps  ” up  rugged  inclines 
and  over  steep  precipices,  in  order  to  reach  the  best  point 
of  sight.  And  be  assured  that  such  exercise  is  healthful, 
but  by  no  means  calculated  to  rest  the  body.  We  used 
the  wet  process,  because  we  were  sure  of  success.  In 
tramping  about  that  way  “after  views”  one  becomes 
almost  as  much  interested  and  excited  as  when  hunting 
game  in  the  wild  woods.  In  fact,  the  feeling  one  experi- 
ences when  coming  to  some  look-out  upon  the  mountain 
side,  where  a grand  view  opens  before  you,  with  a rich 
glow  of  light  upon  it,  just  ripe  and  right  for  the  camera, 
is  almost  the  same  as  when  you  come  upon  the  long  sought 
for  game  running  before  you,  within  reach  of  your  rifle 
shot,  almost  waiting  for  you  to  secure  the  prize.  In  the 
latter  case  all  depends  upon  your  cool,  steady  aim.  You 
fire  carefully,  and  the  game  is  yours.  So  with  the  camera 
is  a cool,  careful  aim  to  be  taken,  after  studying  all  the 
chances  of  failure,  if  you  would  succeed.  With  us,  “bang 
away  ” were  synonymous  terms  with  “ expose  !”  It  is 
enchanting  to  hunt  such  game  as  that,  and  delightfully 
elevating  when  you  secure  it.  I prefer  the  camera  to  the 
rifle. 

I was  going  to  tell  you  more  about  some  of  Mr.  Kilburn’s 
ways  and  workings,  but  I have  exceeded  my  space  already, 
and  must  close,  promising  to  be  more  practical  in  my  next. 
Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


SUGGESTIVE  JOTTINGS. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Acid  Toning  Baths — Weak  Silver  Solutions — Heating 
op  Studios,  etc. 

“ The  photographic  journals  ar  ot  worth  reading  now-a- 


days,”  said  a friend  to  me  the  other  day.  Poor  fellow  ! 
His  remark  reminded  me  of  the  old  story  entitled  “ Eyes  and 
No  Eyes,”  in  which  a country  ramble  taken  by  two  youths 
is  described.  One  kept  his  eyes  wide  open,  and,  seeing, 
imbibed  many  useful  and  pleasurable  lessons.  The  othor, 
with  closed  eyes,  groped  his  way,  but  found  no  food  for 
taste  nor  understanding. 

I manage  somehow  to  find  something  worth  thinking 
over  in  every  issue  of  the  News,  and  regret  that  time  is  not 
always  mine  to  jot  down  the  substance  of  my  cogitations. 
Temptation,  however,  takes  no  heed  of  time,  and  its  current 
is  just  now  pressing  on  me,  for  on  opening  the  la6t  number  of 
the  News  [Oct.  13]  I perceived,  first,  a leader  on  acid  toning 
solutions  ; second,  quoted  remarks  on  the  use  of  weak  silver 
baths  for  printing  purposes.  Both  of  these  departures  from 
orthodox  rule  I have  for  years  recommended,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  myself  to  learn  that  my  odd,  heterodox  notions 
are  being  re-set  in  authoritative  mounting ; for,  after  all,  it 
is  pleasant  to  penetrate  wisdom  before  it  is  recognized  by 
others.  M.  Liesegang’s  new  toner  is  based  on  a sound  and 
unquestionably  correct  principle,  and  its  adoption  will 
doubtless  be  accompanied  with  success,  not  in  exceptional 
“ my  experience,”  but  in  the  experience  of  all  who  choose 
to  observe  the  following  rule.  To  secure  activity,  uniformity, 
and  reliability,  added  to  extra  riohness  of  tone,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  toning  and  silver  solutions  be  kept  in  opposite 
conditions  j that  is  to  say,  the  silver  bath  should  be  made 
strictly  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  the  gold  solution  acid, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Liesegang.  Neglect  of  this  rule 
will  assuredly  raise  a crop  of  discrepancies  in  the  experience 
of  experimentalists,  while  its  observance  will  ensure 
constancy  and  success. 

Weak  Silver  Baths. — Our  Ameiican  photographic 
brethren  manage  things  better  than  we  less  practical  Britons 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for  they  investigate  through  the 
effective  instrumentality  of  experimenting  committees — 
an  excellent  method  of  reaching  truths  which  we  approach 
by  creeping  in  isolated  units.  I notice  in  the  report  a 
remark  that  admits  of  correction.  Out  of  four  samples  of 
paper  tried,  one  refused  to  take  to  a strong  silver  solution 
kindly.  The  correct  remedy  suggested  is  the  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  a weaker  sensitizer,  but  the  proposal  to  add 
alcohol  to  the  bath  would  only  succeed  in  making  bad 
worse,  for  paper  so  treated  would  print  eccentrically  marble 
fashion  ; a trace  of  an  image  here,  a ghost  there,  the  inter- 
vening spaces  being  filled  in  with  broken  and  bulged 
rings,  odd  formed  blots,  and  such  other  fantastic  shapes  as 
the  imagination  might  feel  disposed  to  conjure  up.  But, 
take  it  all  in  all,  the  report  is  brimfull  of  truth,  and  will 
be  found  of  value  to  all  who  may  give  it  due  attention. 

Turning  on  a few  pages,  I light  on  indefatigable  Dr. 
Vogel,  who  has  always  something  interesting  to  impart;  and 
what  he  advances  is  always  worth  reading  and  knowing. 
But  is  he  not  a little  out  of  season  in  directing  us  how  to 
keep  our  glass  houses  cool  ? I have  paused  to  look  skywards 
and  to  glance  at  that  portion  of  the  world  that  faces  the 
window  before  me.  Both  are  veiled  in  mist — a blue  gauze- 
like  mist — through  which  near  objects  appear  distant,  and 
far  objects  loom  weird-like,  but  not  enchanting.  Suggestive 
are  they  of  those  chilled,  searching  damps  which  set 
healthy  men  sneezing,  rheumatic  ones  groaning,  and  (alas  !) 
which  sound  the  death  knell  of  many  a consumptive  one 
who  needs  only  the  wintry  mists  to  send  them  to  their  last 
earthly  home.  Talk  of  cooling  glass  houses  in  chill 
October,  the  threshold  of  coming  snow  and  blustering  winds ! 
When  the  summer  sun  shines  again,  if  you  please,  Dr. 
Vogel,  renew  your  suggestion  ; at  present  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  artificial  heat,  for  we  have  reasonable  assurance 
that  nature  will  soon  supply  us  with  a bountiful  excess  of 
natural  cold.  Strange ! — photographic  operations  need 

genial  heat,  and  glass  houses  are  far  from  cheering  when 
chilly — yet  so  little  has  been  written  or  suggested  on  the 
subject.  “ I spent  over  one  hundred  pounds  in  trying  to 
warm,  my  studio,”  an  eminent  photographer  remarked  to 
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me  in  the  course  of  a conversation  on  this  subject.  I was 
obliged  to  confess  that  I also  had  spent  some  unnecessary 
money  in  a similar  pursuit,  and  it  might  prove  useful  at 
the  present  time  if  I briefly  relate  particulars  of  my  seeking 
adventures. 

My  first  essay  was  with  “ stoneware  ” pipes  of  some  six 
inches  diameter.  When  heated  externally,  the  pipes  sweated ; 
internally,  they  soon  clogged  with  soot,  which  stopped,  the 
draught,  and  put  the  fire  out.  My  next  trial  was  contrived, 
and  the  details  worked  out,  by  a triplet  of  brains  : my  late 
partner’s,  my  own,  and  last,  but  not  least,  those  of  a “ prac- 
tical man”  who  ‘‘knew  all  about  it.”  Bearing  carte  blanche, 
the  practical  man  set  to  work.  Results  : a brick  flue  con- 
nected with  a fire-place  that  projected  beyond  the  outer  side 
of  the  building.  I modestly  objected  to  this  way  of  doing 
it ; but  the  “ practical  man,  who  knew  all  about  it,”  over- 
ruled the  objection,  and  the  work  proceeded  to  completion. 
On  trial,  the  smoke  at  first  persisted  in  coming  out  by  the 
furnace  door  ; the  draught,  in  making  its  entrance  by  the 
way  of  chimney  pot.  This  rendered  some  modification  of 
fire-place  necessary ; which  done,  sent  the  smoke  through 
its  legitimate  channel  of  exit.  But  oh,  how  sluggishly  did 
it  ascend  ! so  slow,  that  a looker-on  waggishly  advised  the 
immediate  engagement  of  a little  nigger  to  help  it  to  clear 
the  pot.  However,  by  dint  of  shovelling,  poking,  and 
coaxing,  heat  was  slowly  generated  ; but  it  declined  to  enter 
the  building  as  long  as  the  ground  beneath  the  fire-place 
remained  damp  and  cold.  The  upshot  of  the  dilemma  was 
to  pull  the  concern  to  pieces,  and  to  rebuild  it  after  my  own 
fashion.  “ The  man  who  knew  all  about  it  ” protested,  I 
was  obstinate,  and  for  the  once  obstinacy  was  rewarded  with 
success.  My  plan  was  simple  : by  it  the  fire-grate  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  all  the  heat  was 
thus  husbanded. 

My  next  adventure  was  the  warming  of  a room  in  which 
the  placing  of  a flue  was  out  of  place  and  question.  I 
wanted  a drying  heat,  not  a damp  heat,  and  unwisely  hit  on 
a gas  stove,  patented,  and  of  unapproachably  good  qualities. 
The  result  proved  a failure,  and  serve  me  right,  for  due  re- 
flection would  have  suggested  that  thecombustionofhydrogen 
with  oxygen  means  water;  that  the  admixture  of  oxygen  with 
heated  carbon  implies  carbonic  acid,  the  first  being  inimical 
to  drying,  the  last  deleterious  to  health.  The  gas  stove 
was,  therefore,  discarded.  “ And,  now,  what  next  ? ” A cast 
iron  coke  stove.  Not  to  be  thought  of ; it  would  be  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  to  introduce  anything  of  the 
kind.  Sulphurous  exhalations  and  radiations  must  be  dis- 
carded at  any  cost.  Then  what  next?  I thought  of  the 
stove  I described  as  used  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  heliotype 
process.  Looking  up  the  address  of  the  patentee,  Mr. 
George,  I called  at  the  house,  where  I was  introduced  to  a 
gentleman  of  extraordinary  originality  and  intelligence. 
On  stating  my  business,  “ stove  ” broke  the  ice.  Stove  was 
the  talismanic  word  which  shot  right  through  the  great 
inventor’s  soul,  and  thawed  it  at  once  to  cordiality.  Din- 
ner waited.  “ Never  mind,”  the  hobby  steed  was  crossed,  and 
for  nearly  three  hours  circulating  caloric  up  and  down,  gas, 
currents,  ventilation,  and  physics  generally  were  made  sub- 
jects of  conversation.  And  I am  bound  to  assert  that  for 
depth  of  research,  originality  of  ideas,  and  breadth  of  com- 
mon sense  conclusions,  the  gentleman  with  whom  I con- 
versed eclipsed  all  I ever  met  and  conversed  with.  “ But 
the  price?”  Well,  it  was,  as  I thought,  stiff.  A trial, 
however,  being  offered  prior  to  purchase,  I consented,  and 
had  one  soon  after  set  up,  which,  although  similar  in 
principle  to  the  gas  stove  I described  in  a former  paper, 
is  constructed  to  burn  coke,  a much  cheaper  fuel  than 
gas.  The  trial  was  accompanied  with  so  complete  a suc- 
cess that  I gladly  paid  down  the  cash,  and  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  outlay.  The  heat  produced  by  this 
■tove  is  of  a remarkable  kind.  A continuous  current  from 
the  outer  air  passes  through  the  stove,  and,  heated,  circulates 
through  the  room,  finally  making  an  exit  through  the 
stove  into  the  chimney,  from  whence  it  escapes  in  company 


with  the  smoke.  The  pleasant  and  healthful  heat  gene- 
rated by  this  stove  is  worthy  of  comment.  I was  surprised 
on  a very  hot  day  of  the  summer  just  past  to  experience, 
on  entering  the  room,  a grateful  coolness  ; I was  more  sur- 
prised, on  examining  the  thermometer,  to  find  it  registering 
90°  Fahrenheit.  This  was  a convincing  proof  that  Mr. 
George  had  bit  on  the  right  thing.  A shrewd  observer  of 
nature,  he  has,  in  his  useful  invention,  adopted  natural  laws, 
and  has  succeeded. 

In  conclusion,  I direct  attention  to  the  matters  of  heating 
simply  because,  having  struck  on  the  shoals,  I am  desirous 
of  raising  a beacon  ; and  the  moral  of  my  recital  is  just  this  : 
do  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  those  men  “ who  know  all 
about  it.”  If  you  want  to  warm  your  studios,  think  twice 
before  acting,  and  if  you  cannot  decide  on  any  better  plan, 
follow  suite,  and  try  a stove  such  as  I am  daily  working 
with  satisfaction  and  success. 
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BY  C.  WAGER  HULL.* 

Having  already  made  up  our  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  collo- 
dion, developer,  and  fixing  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  having  placed  the  bath  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  dark  room,  the  developer  in  its  place  in  said  room 
by  the  sink,  a portion  of  which  (say  two  fluid  ounces,  or 
enough  to  develop  the  picture)  in  a small  tumbler  or  wide- 
mouthed 4-oz.  bottle, — finally,  having  poured  eight  to  teu 
ounces  of  hypo  solution  into  a tray  in  the  outer  room — we, 
with  our  clean  glass,  are  now  quite  ready  to  make  negative 
number  one. 

Before  coating  a plate,  you  should  always  choose  your 
view,  which  in  this  case  will  be  at  home.  Everything  in 
your  operating  room  having  been  set  in  order,  take  your 
camera  and  proceed  to  tho  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Here 
you  have  a fine  view — one  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but,  as  well,  admirably  suited  to  test  tho  working  of  your 
chemicals.  In  the  foreground  both  of  the  terraces  lie, 
covered  with  a soft,  rich  growth  of  velvety  grass,  beautifully 
marked  with  sunshine  and  shadow,  as  the  light,  filtering 
through  the  still  leaves,  marks  with  dabbled  beauties  tho 
rich  sod  at  our  feet.  Upon  our  left  a magnificent  elm  sets 
the  limit  there,  while  our  right  is  limited  by  the  locust 
grove.  In  the  middle  ground  lies  the  boat-house,  with  its 
shingled  roof,  flag  staff,  and  luxuriant  growth  of  vines, 
towards  which,  sloping  from  the  lower  terrace  to  the  sea- 
wall at  water’s  edge,  the  quick-descending  lawn  with 
gravelled  walks  extends.  The  distance  (three-quarters  of  a 
mile)  is  shut  in  by  Blackwell’s  Island,  with  its  sea-wall, 
fine  rows  of  thrifty  willows,  and  massive  public  buildings. 
Between  our  shore  and  the  island  quickly  flows  the  im- 
patient East  River,  now  at  the  flood,  hurrying  on  towards 
Hell  Gate  near  by,  in  its  haste  to  meet  old  ocean  through 
Long  Island  Sound.  Those  boats,  having  seven  fishermen, 
anchored  near  our  shore,  patiently  waiting  the  shy,  yet 
plucky,  striped  bass,  with  the  two  sloops  tied  up  to  the 
neighbouring  pier,  serve  to  make  us  a pretty  landscape. 

In  choosing  our  point  of  view  let  us  study  it  for  a mo 
ment,  first  finding  the  object  which  we  desire  to  have  the 
main  one.  About  this  there  can  be  no  doubt : it  must  be 
the  boat-house.  Now  let  us  choose  the  position.  The  south 
side  is  well  lighted  ; it  has  the  suu  broadly  upon  it,  broken 
by  the  vines  and  shadows  cast  by  the  extending  arms  of 
the  fine  old  trees  ; its  west  side  is  but  partly  touched  by  old 
Sol  as  yet,  the  projecting  cornice  throwing  most  of  it  in 
shadow;  the  old  elm  is  lighted  brightly  on  the  south  and 
faintly  on  the  west;  it  stands  boldly  out  in  splendid  relief 
from  our  standpoint  now,  better  by  far  than  if  we  move  off 
moro  to  the  south  and  east,  and  meet  tho  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  upon  it  without  any  of  the  relief  and  boldness  given  by 
its  shadow  side.  The  light  upon  our  distance,  being  beyond 
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our  power  to  better  from  our  position,  need  not  be  consi- 
dered, so  here  we'll  place  our  camera  for  negative  number 
one.  Keep  it  level.  Good.  Lower  the  shifting  front  to 
bring  in  more  foreground,  as  our  position  is  somewhat  high  ; 
next,  move  the  camera  by  loosening  the  set  screw  below,  so 
as  to  bring  the  locust  tree  upon  the  right  nicely  upon  the 
lefthand  side  of  your  plate  ; draw  the  focus  upon  the  boat- 
house in  this  case,  using  the  largest  opening  to  focus  by. 
Is  it  right?  If  it  is,  tighten  up  set  screw,  and  examine  to 
see  if  the  sea-wall  upon  the  island  is  sharp  as  well  as  the 
boat-house;  if  so,  work  with  the  largest  opening;  if  not, 
reduce  the  opening  until  It  Is.  By  opening  I mean  the 
diaphragm  in  the  lenses. 

If  all  is  right  we  will  leave  the  camera,  and  go  again  to 
the  operating  room  and  prepare  a plate.  Before  we  flow 
with  collodion,  we  must  dust  the  plate,  which  we  do  with 
the  broad,  flat,  camel’s-hair  brush.  Having  dusted  from  off 
its  surface  any  small  particles  that  may  be  adhering  thereto, 
we  hang  up  the  duster  upon  a nail,  out  of  harm  and  dirt’s  v a}'. 

CoUodionizing. — Let  me  coat  this  plate,  and  you  watch 
each  movement  I make,  and  how  I hold  the  plate,  as  well  as 
the  bottle  of  collodion.  Seize  the  plate  by  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  as  it  stands  upon  edge,  the  albumen  side  facing 
you,  being  the  long  or  eight  inch  way  laterally,  and  the 
narrow  or  five  inch  way  vertically.  Hold  it  firmly  between 
the  hall  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  the  side  of  the 
forefinger;  hold  it  by  the  least  glass  possible,  for  such  por- 
tion cannot,  of  course,  be  covered  with  collodion,  therefore 
the  smaller  the  better.  Next  raise  the  plate  to  a horizontal 
position,  so  holding  it ; next,  with  the  other  hand,  remove 
the  cap  from  the  collodion  phial,  placing  it  upon  the  table 
upside  down,  upon  its  top,  and  raise  the  phial,  which,  to 
pour  well,  should  not  be  more  than  two-thirds  filled.  Upon 
the  plate,  held  steadily  and  level,  pour  the  collodion  in  the 
angle  of  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  to  the  corner  by 
which  you  are  holding  the  plate ; pour  steadily  enough  to 
about  half  cover  the  plate,  intently  watching  the  plate,  and 
not  the  bottle.  Now  cease  to  pour;  hold  the  bottle  still 
in  your  right  hand,  with  the  other  slowly  and  steadily 
changing  the  level  of  the  plate  so  as  to  force  the  flow  of 
the  collodion  towards  the  corner  upon  the  line  of  the  side 
(not  end)  by  which  you  are  holding  ; having  covered  this 
corner,  depress  your  end,  and  force  the  flow  towards  your 
thumb,  but  not  against  it,  thence  to  the  remaining  corner, 
which  is  the  one  next  to  you.  From  this  comer  allow  the 
surplus  to  drain  off  slowly  into  the  bottle.  As  soon  as  the 
surplus  changes  from  a stream  to  a dropping,  move  the 
plate  to  and  from  you  by  a slow  rocking  motion,  so  that 
the  lines  may  coalesce,  otherwise  the  collodion  as  it  drained 
away  would  be  in  ridges  or  lines.  Do  not,  while  rockiug 
the  plate,  press  heavily  upon  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or 
splinters  and  fine  grains  of  glass  will  fall  into  your  collodion 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  give  you  trouble.  Imme- 
diately cover  your  bottle.  Next  touch  the  film  lightly  at 
the  upper  edge,  if  tacky,  and  after  removing  with  the  fin- 
ger any  hanging  edge  of  film  from  the  flow  off  the  corner  of 
the  plate,  proceed  to  dip  it  into  the  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

To  make  this  matter  of  coating  a plate  more  plain,  let 
me  detain  you  a moment  by  this  simple  drawing.  The 
four  lines  below  represent  a plate  5 by  8 inches.  You  hold 


corner  A,  pass  it  up  by  changing  the  level  of  the  plate  to  B, 
thence  along  the  upper  edge  to  the  holding-on  point  at  C, 
and  thence  again  to  D,  the  point  of  flowing  off  into  the 
bottle.  The  proper  part  of  the  plate  to  touch  to  determine 
if  the  film  has  set  sufficiently  is  on  the  line  of  A B,  near  B. 
No  more  collodion  than  enough  to  nicely  cover  the  plate 
should  ever  be  poured  upon  it,  so  that  but  a few  drops  run 
oft  ; this,  however,  like  all  manipulative  parts,  can  only  be 
determined  by  experience  ; in  such  parts  you  must  be  your 
own  teacher. 

Now  you  try  a plate;  do  not  use  the  one  I have  coated, 
for  I want  this  first  negative  to  be  all  of  your  own  making, 
and  I want  you  to  keep  it,  and  print  from  it,  for  it  will 
probably  be  a curiosity  and  an  amusing  evidence  of  your 
progress.  Good.  Very  well  done.  You  put  more  collo- 
dion upon  the  floor  than  I did  when  coating  my  first,  but 
you  wasted  less.  I put  more  up  my  sleeve,  and  more  suc- 
cessfully coated  my  arm  and  shirt  than  1 did  my  first  plate. 
Don’t  throw  it  away,  it  is  not  so  bad  ; only  a trifle  uneven  ; 
keep  it  for  the  reason  I have  given  you. 

Sensitizing. — It  is  now  ready  for  the  silver  bath ; hurry 
along  with  it.  Before  you  dip  the  plate  into  the  silver  so 
turn  it  as  to  have  the  top  thin  edge  on  the  line  C B,  the 
lower  edge,  as  it  goes  into  the  bath.  Raise  the  dipper  care- 
fully up,  and  place  the  plate  upon  it;  lower  it  with  a steady, 
yet  rather  slow,  motion  into  the  bath  ; as  soon  as  fairly  sub- 
merged, gently  move  it  up  and  down,  also  from  side  to  side, 
so  far  as  the  size  of  your  bath  will  admit,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  the  plate  to  come  above  the  solution. 

I have  said  raise  the  dipper  carefully  ; my  reason  is,  that 
should  there  be  any  sediment,  it  may  not  be  disturbed ; this, 
of  course,  would  not  be  the  case  in  your  newly  made  bath  ; 
it  soon  may  be,  when  it  is  some  days  older  ; a good  habit 
once  acquired  is  always  continued.  The  object  in  having 
the  thin  edge  down  is  on  account  of  its  greater  freedom  from 
streaks,  and  as  you  will  place  the  plate  into  the  plate-shield 
correspondingly  to  the  way  it  was  dipped,  you  therefore 
have  the  thin  and  most  uniform  edge  for  your  sky,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  any  unevenness  of  coating 
than  the  foreground,  which  will  be  the  top,  or  thicker 
edge,  as  it  stands  in  the  plate-shield.  Lower  with  a 
steady  yet  rather  slow  motion,  for  reason,  steady,  or  else 
the  plate  will  be  marked  by  a horizontal  line  if  you  stop 
or  much  change  its  regularity  of  dip ; rather  slow,  so  that 
the  bath  may  not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed.  Gently 
move  to  aid  the  even  coating,  and  to  somewhat  hasten 
the  same.  After  it  has  remained  in  the  bath  three  to  five 
minutes,  having  been  moved  about  several  times,  steadily 
lift  it  out;  as  soon  as  removed,  and  while  still  above  the 
bath,  look  along  the  face  ; if  perfectly  even,  all  is  well ; if 
oily  looking  lines  are  seen,  re-dip  and  move  about  a few 
times,  or  uutil  they  disappear.  Hold  the  plate  for  a few 
seconds  over  the  bath,  while  still  upon  the  dipper,  until 
the  surface  silver  has  ceased  to  drop  off  rapidly  ; next 
remove  it  from  the  dipper  and  stand  it  upon  several  thick- 
nesses of  blotting-paper  to  drain  still  more,  being  careful 
to  always  retain  the  same  position  as  it  was  in  when 
dipped.  While  so  standing,  wipe  off  the  back  with  a pad 
of  Joseph  or  blotting-paper.  All  this  is  quickly  done, 
need  not  take  more  than  one  minute,  will  save  consider- 
able silver,  and  keeps  your  plate-shield  in  better  order  than 
if  the  plate  is  placed  in  it  all  dripping  ; it  also  saves  many 
a stain  upon  your  plate.  When  the  plate  is  within  the 
shield,  place  against  its  back  a piece  of  thick  red  blotting- 
paper,  cut  the  size  of  the  plate  ; now  shut  your  shield,  take 
it  by  the  top,  and,  without  turning  it  over,  carry  it  carefully 
to  the  camera. 

Exposure. — Place  your  shield  upon  the  ground,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  legs  of  the  camera,  or  any  object  con- 
venient, so  that  its  position  may  not  be  changed.  If  you 
are  not  careful  in  this  regard,  you  will  have  the  surface  silver 
flowing  back  over  the  surface  again,  and  may  for  your  care- 
lessness have  a streaked  and  miserable  negative.  Before 
.goiDg  ahead,  examine  your  camera  to  make  certain  that  all 
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is  right ; if  so,  place  the  shield  in  its  place  and  cover  your 
lenses  with  the  head-cloth  used  to  aid  you  when  looking 
upon  the  ground  glass,  or  their  caps ; better,  I think,  the 
cloth. 

Now  comes  an  important  question,  and  one  which  has  no 
rule  as  fixed  as  those  upon  which  you  make  up  your  solu- 
tions, viz.,  how  long  shall  be  the  exposure?  This  all  depends 
upon  lenses,  size  ot  opening,  quality  of  light,  character  of 
subject,  conditions  of  chemicals ; it  is  that  portion  of  our 
art  which  must  be  learned  by  hard  knocks  and  often  dearly 
bought  experience  ; no  one  can  teach  you  ; you  must  learn 
of  practice.  My  experience  tells  me  that  this  view,  under 
the  conditions  we  are  now  working,  may  be  made  in  about 
ten  seconds.  As  soon  as  your  mind  is  made  up  upon  this 
point,  carefully  remove  the  slide  in  your  plate-shield  ; next, 
after  vibration  has  ceased,  remove  the  cloth  or  caps  from  the 
lenses  and  give  the  ten  seconds.  With  great  care  replace 
the  cloth  or  caps  and  the  slide  of  the  shield ; this  last  slowly, 
cautiously,  to  avoid  raising  any  dust,  or  dashing,  by  a 
sudden  jar,  the  drained  and  draining  silver  over  the  face  of 
your  plate. 

This  letter  having  attained  to  considerable  proportions, 
the  development  must  be  deferred  until  our  next. 
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BY  JOHN  L.  GIHON.* 

We  are  practising  a comparatively  young  profession,  but 
one  that  has  made  almost  magic  strides  towards  a perfection 
that  in  this  case  seems  almost  attainable.  Already,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  devoted  to  its 
interests  magazines  and  papers  that  greatly  aid  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  uninitiated,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
those  who  are  considered  far  advanced  in  its  mysteries. 
These  publications  teem  with  articles  of  real  practical  im- 
portance, and  able  pens,  month  after  month,  give  to  a 
yearning  multitude  information  that  is  eagerly  studied, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  carefully  remembered. 

The  labourer,  however,  will  tire ; and  as  it  has  been  en- 
joined upon  us  to  take  from  the  seven  days  of  a week  one 
upon  which  to  rest,  so  do  we  look  even  in  our  studies  for 
some  relaxation.  Pictures  adorn  the  heaviest  philosophical 
works — they  amuse  the  mind,  as  it  were — and  the  gravest 
facts  are  oftentimes  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
understanding  when  we  receive  them  through  the  medium 
of  an  anecdote  or  a homely  simile.  Let  us  sit  down  to 
ever  so  excellent  a dinner,  and  should  it  only  be  composed 
of  the  substantials  of  life,  we  finish  it  with  an  unsatisfied 
feeling — we  need  the  piquancy  of  a salad,  or  we  desire  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  a dessert,  however  daintily  we  may  mince 
of  it.  Without  more  ado,  then,  and  hoping  that  no  dis- 
senting voice  will  object  to  the  space  thus  occupied,  I 
seriously  propose  that  we  shall  recount  a few  of  our  daily 
workings,  and,  by  interchanging  our  ‘‘experiences,”  open 
up  a fund  of  anecdote  that  can  but  prove  to  be  interesting. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  and  professionals  of  all  grades, 
fill  the  columns  of  newspapers  with  incidents  occurring  in 
their  various  practices,  and  yet  we  photographers  who 
constantly  meet  with  so  many  people,  venture  but  seldom  to 
retail  the  thousand  and  one  littleepisodes  that  come  under  our 
notice,  and  many  of  which  could  be  worked  up  into  items 
of  literary  importance.  I especially  feel  my  own  want  of 
power  in  initiating  such  a course,  and  can  only  hope  that 
the  exchanges  that  may  emanate  from  other  sources  will 
prove  more  entertaining. 

I could  appropriately  commence  my  own  narrative  in  the 
style  of  a highly  celebrated  and  somewhat  accomplished 
novelist,  and  tell  how,  upon  a gloomy  day  in  November,  I 
was  standing,  solitary,  at  one  of  the  front  windows  of  my 
reception  room,  gazing  drearily  out  upon  a street  that, 
usually  brilliant  with  equipages  and  promenaders,  then 
looked  as  if  deserted.  The  heavy  leaden  clouds  seemed  to 
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have  lent  their  hue  to  all  objects,  the  wind  dismally  moaned 
among  the  myriads  of  business  piles  around,  the  cars 
hurried  along  with  few  occupants,  and  the  occasional 
pedestrians  had  a woe-begone  sort  of  look  that  betokened 
in  each  and  all  of  them  a desire  to  get  home  and  under 
cover. 

All  anticipation  of  business  had  long  since  left  my  mind, 
and  I was  most  probably  comtemplating  the  continuance 
of  such  an  unpromising  spell  of  weather  when  a new  feature 
was  added  to  the  scene.  It  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  character  of  the  day  and  its  suggestions — a funeral.  It 
came  slowly  along  the  street,  solemnly  and  stately  enough. 
My  interest  in  its  movements  was  suddenly  turned  into 
surprise  at  an  unexpected  manoeuvre.  The  hearse  had 
been  halted  before  my  door,  and  the  carriages  taken  their 
position  along  the  curb  in  its  rear.  Immediately  after,  a 
well-dressed  stranger  entered  my  rooms,  and  questioned  mo 
as  to  my  readiness  of  making  an  immediate  picture. 
Assuring  him  of  my  disposition  to  accommodate,  my  atten- 
tion was  again  directed  to  the  window,  and  my  surprise 
soon  changed  into  astonishment  when  I beheld  the  under- 
taker, assisted  by  his  attendants,  displace  the  coffin  from  its 
temporary  resting-place,  and  carefully  bring  it  into  ray 
gallery.  The  lid  was  soon  removed,  and  the  “subject” 
placed  at  my  disposal.  The  remains  were  those  of  a bright 
looking  youth  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Death  had 
spared  a naturally  handsome  face,  or,  if  he  had  dallied  with 
its  features  at  all,  had  added  to  it  an  expression  of  sweetness 
but  seldom  seen  in  life.  The  poor  boy  was  carried  tenderly 
to  my  glass  room,  and,  confining  myself  to  a head  and 
shoulder  effect  only,  1 succeeded  in  making  a picture  that, 
devoid  of  the  ghastly  suggestions  of  the  grim  destroyer, 
cannot  but  even  yet  be  a solace  to  those  of  the  family  who 
may  still  retain  it.  The  work  speedily  finished,  the  incident 
was  at  an  end.  Decorum  marked  the  whole  procedure.  The 
family  was  a French  one. 

I formerly  was  well  acquainted  with  an  eccentric  person 
who  had,  amongst  other  characteristic  oddities,  conceived 
what  he  called  a “Theory  of  Coincidences.”  He  had, 
with  infinite  labour,  compiled  quite  a volume  of  data, 
giving  the  reporter’s  accounts  of  numberless  steamboat  and 
railway  accidents.  Explosions,  fires,  murders,  and  suicidal 
histories  followed  each  other  in  boundless  profusion.  He 
had  classified  these,  and,  zealously  attaching  the  particular 
times  of  the  occurrences  to  each  event,  he  proposed  to  prove 
that  invariably  one  horror  or  singular  circumstance  would 
shortly  be  followed  up  by  another,  similar  in  its  most  im- 
portant details.  Should  this  little  essay  ever  meet  his  eye 
he  will  doubtless  claim  an  additional  link  to  his  chain  of 
so-called  proofs. 

A month  had  not  elapsed  since  the  affair  I have  recounted, 
when  almost  the  identical  scene  again  transpired.  A 
second  mournful  procession  came  to  me  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  errand.  Following  the 
analogy  even  more  closely,  the  corpse  was  also  that  of  a 
youth,  and  the  features  not  unlike  those  of  my  previous 
visitant.  The  recurrence  of  such  an  episode  after  so  short 
an  interval  of  time  gave  to  the  matter  a publicity  that  I 
had  not  courted,  and  the  result  was  that  a vast  amount 
of  superstitious  lore  was  expended  by  the  wise-acres  of  the 
neighbourhood  lor  my  special  benefit. 

As  I devised  this  chapter  for  entertainment  only,  it  now  seems 
odd  to  me  that  I havepicked  out  reminiscences  that  have  asad 
bearing.  One  after  another,  incidents  of  past  histories 
flash  upon  my  memory,  and  I can  scarcely  desist  without 
adding  an  anecdote  or  two  where  my  services  have  been 
devoted  to  the  never-waking  sleepers. 

I wall  here  interpolate  the  statement  that  my  jottings 
are  not  idle  fancies,  but  that  they  are  the  accounts  of  actual 
facts. 

Changing  to  another  season  of  the  year,  I must  tell  how, 
upon  a bright,  cheerful  spring  morning,  a good-looking 
Quadroon  came  into  my  place,  carrying  with  her  what 
appeared  to  he  a large  clothes  basket.  She  was  tidily  clad, 
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and  gave  one  the  impression  of  her  being  a trusty,  jaunty 
ladies’  maid.  In  response  to  her  inquiries,  I assured  her  of 
my  immediate  ability  to  wait  upon  her,  and  quickly  coating 
a plate,  was  soon  prepared  to  accommodate  her.  Coming 
out  of  the  dark  room  1 was  somewhat  annoyed  to  find  that 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  ready  for  the  sitting.  I delivered 
myself  to  that  effect.  Without  the  slightest  embarrassment 
she  told  me  that  she  had  no  idea  of  sitting  for  a portrait, 
but  that  she  had  brought  “ this  ” to  be  photographed. 
She  then  coolly  opened  the  lids  of  the  basket,  and  produced 
a marvellously  pretty  infant.  It  was  a tiny  little  thing, 
reminding  one  of  a piece  of  wax  work,  excepting  that 
its  perfections  of  face  and  form  were  too  great  to  confound 
with  the  less  sightly  efforts  of  the  modeller.  It  had  never 
known  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  even  infantile  life — had 
probably  never  breathed — but  one  could  not  blame  the 
fondness  of  the  mother  who  had  thus  sought  to  perpetuate 
the  image  of  what  might  have  been  to  her  an  idol  of 
affection.  The  manner  of  procedure  was  all  that  gave 
singularity  to  the  transaction.  It  most  certainly  resulted 
in  giving  to  me  an  idea  that  since  then  I have  made  further 
use  of. 

The  photographing  of  the  deceased  is  invariably  looked 
upon  as  a most  disagreeable  branch  of  our  business.  Many 
avoid  it.  I acquired  some  little  reputation  for  doing  that 
class  of  work  well,  and,  in  addition  to  attending  to  my  own 
customers,  I have  frequently  been  called  upon  to  execute 
commissions  received  by  others  in  the  business,  who  objected 
to  the  details  of  the  work,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  sky- 
light was  a more  favourable  room  for  such  purposes  than 
could  be  procured  in  any  private  residence,  and  since  the 
affair  of  the  basket  I have  had  several  infants  surrepti- 
tiously carried  to  my  gallery  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  object. 

A few  remarks  as  to  the  best  plan  of  procedure  for  photo- 
graphing the  dead  at  the  houses  of  their  relatives  might  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  I never  recollect  of  having  read  of 
anything  bearing  upon  the  subject.  As  you  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  at  any  time  for  such  a purpose,  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  a few  suggestions. 

Always  endeavour  to  make  the  picture  before  the  body 
should  be  placed  in  its  coffin.  Confine  your  labours  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  head  only.  Endeavour  to  place  that 
so  that  an  artist  can  afterwards,  by  painting  in  the  eyes, 
convey  the  appearance  of  a possible  or  natural  position. 
Avoid  a full  face  view.  Do  not  bring  the  body  alongside 
of  a window.  The  evils  of  such  a course  are  almost  irreme- 
diable, even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  colourist.  A 
face  half  in  light  and  half  in  shadow  is  most  difficult  to 
manage.  Your  instrument  should  be  nearer  the  light  than 
the  subject.  Remember  you  have  no  motion  to  contend 
with,  and  that  the  length  of  your  exposure  is  limited  only 
by  the  conditions  of  your  plate.  Make  it  your  effort  to 
produce  the  most  life-like  picture  of  which  you  are  capable, 
and  bear  it  in  mind  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  painter,  not 
only  good  results  are  sometimes  obtained,  but  even  those  of 
a most  highly  satisfactory  character. 

I had  designed  detailing  the  particulars  of  what  might 
be  called  adventures,  in  which  the  dead  were  the  main  ob- 
jects ot  interest,  but  my  limits  will  hardly  permit  it.  In 
one  case  the  family,  wealthy,  and  holding  a good  social 
position,  so  violently  discussed  the  question  as  to  how  the 
picture  of  a deceased  and  favourite  child  should  be  taken, 
that  not  only  a separation  of  friendly  feelings  was  occasioned 
between  the  interested  parties,  but  a division  of  the  poor 
child’s  corpse  was  nearly  produced.  It  had  died  of  a malig- 
nant disease,  and  its  misguided,  though  well-wishing  rela- 
tives were  rather  too  demonstrative  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  consummation  of  their  peculiar  desires.  In  another 
case,  like  a ghoul,  I had  to  convert  a receiving  vault  in  a 
cemetery  into  a work-room,  and  surrounded  by  ghastly  com- 
panions, picture  and  endeavour  to  make  imperishable  the 
spectacle  of  that  which  was  so  fast  passing  away. 

Let  us  change  the  subject.  I have  no  desire  to  be 


mistaken  for  a gloomy  monomaniac,  who,  having  started 
upon  a morbid  theme,  cannot  release  himself  from  its 
fascination.  The  humorous  phase  of  our  profession  is,  after 
all,  far  more  attractive,  and  we  have  numberless  instances 
of  its  application.  There  is  one  old  gentleman  whom  I 
frequently  see.  That  man  can  never  again  be  induced  to 
sit  for  his  picture.  He  is  apparently  an  intelligent  person, 
and  is  certainly  one  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  conceived 
and  executed  the  notion  of  having  his  face  delineated  for 
the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  I was  the  innocent  miscreant  who 
carried  out  bis  unfortunate  design.  I shall  never  forget  the 
time  when,  after  exposing  the  plate  and  releasing  his  head 
from  the  clasp  of  the  much  maligned  rest,  he  turned  indig- 
nantly upon  me,  and  declared  that  the  chemicals  1 used  in 
the  camera-box  had  found  their  way  through  the  lens,  and 
had  for  ever  ruined  his  eyesight.  Expostulation  and  ex- 
planation were  both  unavailing.  He  still  insists  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  totally  blinded,  and  he  strongly 
advises  a measure  to  be  taken  by  the  leading  spirits  of  our 
commonwealth,  preventing  the  further  prosecution  of  a 
business  so  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  The  photo- 
grapher is  like  unto  the  keeper  of  a hotel.  His  patrons 
aie  of  many  kinds  and  diverse  natures.  He  acknowledges 
the  salutations  of  those  to  whom  he  might  with  more  pro- 
priety say,  “ Who  are  you  ? ” than,  “ How  are  you  ? ” He 
deals  with  human  nature  in  its  every  aspect. 

I will  finish  now  by  relating  a little  circumstance  that 
occurred  a few  weeks  ago,  and  that,  I think,  will  entitle 
me  to  having  found  the  “ champion  customer  of  the  period.” 
A well  dressed  and  rather  prepossessing  lady  came  into  our 
place,  and,  after  casually  examining  specimens  of  work, 
desired  to  sit  for  a picture.  I attended  to  her  myself,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  producing  an  effective  negative. 
She  posed  readily,  and  maintained  a pleasing  and  desirable 
expression.  The  photograph  was  to  be  of  the  cabinet  size. 
The  price  to  be  $1.50.  She  left  a deposit  of  25  cents,  and 
promised  to  call  the  next  day  to  see  the  proof.  She  came, 
saw,  and  admired  it.  She  professed  to  be  travelling,  and 
desired  that  the  finished  picture  should  be  forwarded  to  her 
destination  in  Vermont,  enjoining  us  to  send  it  C.  0.  D. 
We  did  as  directed.  The  Express  Company  was  to  collect 
the  remaining  $1.25,  in  addition  to  the  collection  charges, 
which  we  rated  at  50  cents.  The  instructions  were  forthwith 
carried  out.  The  photograph  reached  its  destination.  The 
lady,  apparently,  had  by  this  time  changed  her  mind. 
Her  approval  had  evidently  merged  iuto  antipathy,  for, 
with  a talent  that  should  be  expended  upon  schemes  ot 
greater  importance,  she  coolly  repacked  the  cabinet,  sent  it 
to  our  address  by  return  express,  enjoining  a C.  0.  D.  $1.75, 
in  addition  to  freight  charges  of  60  cents  additional. — in 
all,  $2.35.  An  attendant  in  our  store,  unaware  of  the 
transaction,  received  and  paid  for  the  package.  Figuring 
over  the  little  affair,  I find  that  we  are  exactly  minus  $1.10 
for  expressage  on  one  cabinet  picture,  independent  of  any 
other  entailed  loss.  The  sell  not  being  one  of  very  great 
magnitude,  I can  very  well  afford  to  laugh  over  it,  although 
I receive  it  as  another  intimation  that  there  is  but  one 
proper  way  of  conducting  our  business,  i.  e.,  upon  the  “ pay 
in  advance”  system.  Upon  this  subject  more  anon. 


A GOOD  RE-DEVELOPER. 

BY  C.  F.  COOK. 

I have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  securing  just  the 
effects  I wanted  on  all  occasions,  but  now  think  I have  hit 
it,  so  that  I have  things  my  own  way.  I shall  not  charge 
the  fraternity  anything  for  it,  and  now  communicate  it 
freely.  Take  of — 

Soft  water 4 ounces 

Citric  acid...  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  12  grains 

To  be  used  with  twenty  grains  of  silver  solution,  and  ap- 
plied the  same  as  pyrogallic  acid. 
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I think  that,  if  used  thoughtfully  and  with  good  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  found  a useful  slandby.  I send  you 
a picture  of  a baby  three  months  old  which  I treated  as 
above,  and  I think  you  will  agree  that  the  flesh  tints  are 
very  nice. — Photographic  If  or  Id. 


ON  SOME  NEW  METHODS  OF  PRINTING* 

We  now  come  to  the  important  improvements  introduced 
by  Herr  Albert,  of  Munich,  and  his  townsman  Herr 
Gehmoser,  who  have  produced  results  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
in  delicacy  and  vigour  to  photographic  prints  in  silver. 
The  result  has  been  achieved  by  two  important  modifica- 
tions of  previous  processes, — first,  the  obtaining  of  a surface 
of  extreme  tenacity,  by  the  joint  action  of  light  and 
chemical  agency,  before  the  image  is  impressed  by  light ; 
and  second,  the  introduction  of  a method  of  inking  by 
which  the  want  of  vigour  of  Tessin  du  Motay’s  prints  is 
corrected,  and  proofs  obtained  of  any  degree  of  depth  with- 
out loss  of  delicacy  and  gradation  on  the  half  tones.  The 
method  of  inking  the  printing  surface  we  allude  to  is  one 
very  familiar  to  copper-plate  printers,  and  not  unknown 
to  lithographers.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  two  inks  simul- 
taneously. One  ink,  being  of  a stiffer  consistency  than  the 
other,  acts  most  readily  upon  the  darkest — that  is,  the  least 
absorbent — parts  of  the  light-impressed  image,  while,  as  is 
well  known  to  lithographers,  an  ink  reduced  by  non-sicca- 
tive oil  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  weaker — that 
is,  the  more  absorbent  parts  of  the  picture.  With  the  first 
we  get  vigour,  with  the  latter  delicacy  and  more  perfect 
gradation. 

The  first  prints  of  Albert  sent  to  us  at  the  latter  end  of 
1868,  or  early  in  1869,  were,  like  those  of  Tessie  du  Motay, 
wanting  in  force,  but  were  charming  as  regards  delicacy 
and  softness  ; but  in  a batch  sent  to  us  a month  or  two  later 
a great  change  was  observable.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
improvement,  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  a difference 
of  tint  between  the  dark  and  light  tones,  that  during  a 
critical  examination  of  them  with  a friend  familiar  with  all 
the  various  printing  processes,  we  divined  the  modus  ope- 
rands— the  first  decision  being  that  there  were  two  printings  ; 
the  second,  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  register,  that 
there  were  two  inks  only.  The  publication  of  these  im 
pressions  in  the  Photographic  News  produced  a great  sen- 
sation in  this  country,  and  called,  for  the  first  time,  the 
attention  of  British  photographers  and  art- illustrators  to 
the  great  march  which  our  continental  brethren  had  stolen 
upon  them. 

The  next  modification  of  the  colloid  surface  was  made  by 
or  for  MM.  Ohm  and  Grossman,  of  Berlin,  and  the  modifi- 
cation is  by  no  means  unimportant.  We  say  by  or  for,  because 
the  patent  which  embodies  their  important  mode  of  working 
was  obtained  in  this  country  as  a communication  from  Mr. 
Rye,  through  an  English  patent  agent,  and  contained  some 
important  modifications  in  formula.  The  modification 
consists  in  the  totally  novel  addition  to  the  gelatinous  and 
albuminous  bodies  hitherto  used  of  some  haloid  salts  and 
gum  resins.  These,  when  combined  with  the  film,  render 
it  not  only  tough,  but  non-absorbent  to  a much  higher 
degree  than  compounds  previously  used  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  rame  time,  the  relief  is  much  less,  and  the  impres- 
sions more  perfect,  being  without  those  white  or  light  grey 
lines  frequently  observed  in  some  processes  of  the  same 
kind.  An  elegant  process  was  published  about  the  same 
time  by  Herr  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  in  which  the  necessary 
printing  conditions  of  the  colloid  surface  were  obtained  in 
a very  ingenious  manner,  and  the  results  produced  were 
exceedingly  fine.  The  heliotype  process,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  E.  Edwards  in  this  country,  was  next  introduced  to 
the  public.  Desirous  of  obtaining  impressions  with  finer 
grain  than  those  secured  by  Tessie  du  Motay’s  process,  and 
of  more  durability,  he  proposed  to  harden  the  film  by  the 
* Continued  from  page  499. 


addition  of  alum,  and  (although  not,  we  believe,  so  stated 
in  his  specification)  with  chrome  alum.  This  substance  had 
been  patented  by  Swan  as  possessing  the  property  of  ren- 
dering the  colloid  bodies  insoluble,  and  its  application  has 
been  shown  to  various  purposes.  It  had  already  formed  the 
snbject-matterof  a previous  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Edwards, 
— that  for  a modified  carbon  process,  a film  of  gelatine  and 
alum  on  paper  being  substituted  for  the  albumen  paper 
coagulated  by  spirit,  patented  by  Swan. 

The  application  of  the  same  compound  to  harden  the 
printing  surface,  which  has  proved  very  successful,  had 
been  previously  published  by  Albert  in  his  American 
patent.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  of  the  heliotype  pro- 
ductions be  quite  equal  to  those  of  Albert,  where  light  is 
the  chief  agent  in  hardening  the  gelatine  film,  or  to  those 
of  Ohm  and  Grossman,  in  which  the  resins  play  so  impor- 
tant a part.  In  theso  the  relief  is  much  less  than  in  those 
of  Tessi6  du  Motay  and  Edwards,  and  hence  a finer  texture, 
and  the  absence  of  the  false  lines  or  forms  we  have  alluded 
to.  These  would  appear  to  arise  from  the  paper  bridging 
over,  if  we  may  use  the  exprossion,  the  cavities  of  the  im- 
pressions, and  thereby  failing  to  take  up  the  ink  therefrom. 
This  partly  arises,  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  the  heliotype, 
from  the  use  of  the  platin  press,  which  is  less  favourable  to 
printing  from  an  intaglio  surface  than  the  rolling  or 
scraping  pressure  of  the  press  of  copper-plate  and  litho- 
graphic printer  respectively. 

The  surfaces  of  Albert,  and  Ohm  and  Grossman,  while 
in  much  less  relief  than  those  of  Edwards,  and  therefore 
requiring  less  pressure,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  more  powerful  and  scraping  pressure  of  a litho- 
graphic press,  and  hence,  doubtless,  the  absence  of  the 
inequalities  of  impression  Herr  Albert,  in  an  early  com- 
munication on  the  subject,  stated  that  his  plates  might  be 
printed  either  by  the  lithographic,  copper-plate,  or  letter- 
press,  modes  of  pressure  ; but  he  chiefly  confines  himself  to 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  copper-plate  press  with  rolling 
pressure. 

In  the  brief  space  available  for  this  notice  we  are  con- 
scious of  doing  but  scant  justice  either  to  the  history  of  the 
principle  involved,  or  the  varied  forms  of  application  it 
has  obtained.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  explain  how  the 
very  satisfactory  nature  prints  of  a fine  architectural  subject, 
printed  in  permanent  ink  by  mechanical  means,  are  ob- 
tained. They  are  produced  by  the  Autotype  Fine  Art 
Company,  the  photo-mechanical  printing  department  being 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird,  working 
under  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Ohm  and  Grossman,  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  with  some  of  the  modifications  which 
earnest  and  ingenious  workers  invariably  effect  in  carrying 
out  a novel  principle.  We  need  not  here  commend  the 
fidelity  of  photography  : we  simply  commend  attention  to  the 
delicacy,  force,  and  general  quality  of  the  impressions  which, 
designed  by  the  sun,  we  here  produce,  with  the  facility  of  the 
printing  press,  in  the  enduring  form,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  centuries,  of  printer’s  ink. 

G.  Wharton  Simpson. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  discussions  in  the  News  concerning  photo- 
graphic assistants  and  apprentices  have  much  interested  me ; 
but,  although  there  have  been  some  good  articles  written  upon 
these  subjects,  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
arrived  at.  The  scale  of  remuneration  demanded  by  assistants 
can  be  no  certain  proof  of  the  value  of  their  service— any  pledge 
of  their  morality  or  fitness  for  certain  departments— any  more 
than  that  offered  by  a master  can  be  a criterion  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  liberality.  On  both  sides  this  matter  must  be 
governed  by  commercial  laws,  and  in  tlio  case  of  small  busi- 
nesses by  necessity. 
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To  photographers  residing  in  small  provincial  towns,  an 
assistant  at  five  pounds  per  week  would  prove  as  ruinous  as  a 
present  of  a white  elephant  with  its  numerous  retinue  of 
attendants,  and  would  bo  as  much  out  of  place,  for  in  such 
establishments  it  is  rare  that  more  than  one  assistant  is  kept, 
and,  of  course,  he  cannot  be  exempt  from  doing  the  drudgery 
of  the  profession.  This  would  certainly  be  offensive  to  the 
gentleman  assistant’s  (I  think  this  is  the  advertising  term) 
dignity,  and  certainly  would  bo  somewhat  like  using  a race- 
horse to  draw  dung.  In  some  cases  there  might  prove  too 
much  assumption  for  the  comfort  of  a quiet  country  family  ; in 
fact,  this  class  are  only  fitted  for  largo  establishments  where  a 
staff  of  underlings  can  be  maintained. 

Mow  it  frequently  happens  that  proprietors  of  small  busi- 
nesses, from  declining  years,  illness,  or  other  causes,  require 
help  ; if  all  who  would  be  willing  to  render  it  at  such  remunera- 
tion as  could  be  afforded  are  untrustworthy,  what  are  they  to  do? 
In  my  own  experience  I have  found  quite  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact,  and  in  my  visits  amongst  my  provincial  brethren,  of 
which  I have  now  and  then  given  some  sketches  in  former 
articles,  I have  come  across  some  worthy  and  highly  intelligent 
men,  doing  their  duty  both  by  master  and  customer,  at  what 
may  be  considered  very  low  wages.  These  small  businesses 
constitute  a great  part  of  the  profession,  and  their  proprietors 
are  often  men  of  groat  ability.  It  must  bo  patent  to  everyone 
th^t  opportunities  tor  forming  extensive  establishments  must 
be  few,  and  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  for  great  commercial 
enterprise,  and  that  some  are  content  with  a small  but  safe 
venture.  In  these  quiet  places  the  assistant  will  be  more 
likely  to  find  a comfortable  home,  and  they  are  the  best 
nurseries  for  apprentices,  as  being  constantly  under  the 
eye  of  the  master  will  have  a most  beneficial  influence  both 
on  their  moral  and  professional  training.  He  is  also  generally 
a sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades,  whoso  example  will  tend  to  draw 
out  the  ingenuity  of  the  learner,  and  make  him  a man  ot  roady 
resource  in  after  life. 

It  is  too  frequently  overlooked  that  the  knowledge  gained 
during  an  apprenticeship,  like  scholastic  learning,  is  only  pre- 
paratory, and  should  bo  of  a general  character,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  understand  the  whole  theory  of  his  art,  and  choose  that 
department  which  his  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  follow. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  class  of  society  from 
which  apprentices  should  be  drawn.  Will  the  better  classes 
think  photography  worth  their  consideration  as  a pursuit 
for  their  children  ? I fear  not  while  its  professors,  as  a body, 
are  so  disunited,  and  so  many  parasites  are  doing  so  much  to 
lower  the  profits  and  status  of  the  profession. 

Not  long  since  I received  a letter  irom  a talented  friend, 
stating  that  the  whole  ot  the  demand  tor  cartes  amongst  the 
better  classes  had  been  taken  out  of  his  bands  during  the  entire 
winter  by  an  amateur,  an  officer  in  the  army,  a stranger,  whose 
ouly  means  of  introduction  to  the  society  of  the  place  was  by 
gratutious  photography.  The  instance  I now  mention  came 
under  my  own  notice.  A bricklayer’s  labourer,  who  had  tried 
photography,  and,  like  his  prototype,  who  wished  to  be  a 
pastrycook,  whose  pie  crust  was  of  mortar  made,  whose  bread 
was  made  of  brick,  he  failed ; but,  retaining  his  camera,  ho  now 
aids  his  scanty  wages  by  caricaturing  for  any  unwary  person 
he  can  prevail  upon  to  employ  him.  The  lower  classes,  as  a 
rule,  are  too  uneducated  for  the  purpose,  therefore,  at  present, 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  to  look  for  youths  fitted  for  photographic 
pupils ; but  the  extended  influence  of  education  under  the  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament  will  most  likely  remedy  this.  In  the  mean 
time  1 should  be  most  happy  to  see  our  beautiful  art  raised 
nearer  to  its  proper  status  by  some  institution  such  as  I was 
the  first  to  propose  in  the  News  seme  years  since.  Whatever 
is  done  should  be  done  without  delay. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours 
truly,  J.  Martin. 

PS. — To  show  that  some  legal  agreement  binding  pupils  for 
a certain  time  to  the  instructor  is  requisite,  I may  state  that  a 
youth  who  had  been  with  mo  four  months,  whose  indentures 
were  made  out,  but  not  signed,  happened  to  meet  with  a 
difficulty  last  week,  sneaked  out . of  my  house  like  a dog  who 
had  stolen  a bone,  and  1 have  never  seen  him  since  ; there  was 
no  quarrel,  and  I still  do  not  know  the  cause,  and  believe  there 
was  none  whatever. 


COMMERCIAL  USE  OF  COLLODIO-CIILORIDE. 

Sir, — A few  weeks  ago  I saw  a short  criticism  of  yours  upon 
sorao  'contemptuous  remarks,  from  tho  pen  of  a Mr.  Sutton,  [ 


regarding  the  collodio-chloride  process,  in  which  he  stated  (as 
I guessed  from  your  article)  that  it  had  been  a total  failure. 

The  subject  interested  me  at  tho  time,  and  1 would  have 
written  to  you  then,  but  could  not  find  an  opportunity.  I have 
not  seen  Mr.  Sutton’s  letter,  nor  do  I know  where  to  find  its 
author,  or  I would  at  once  have  sent  him  proofs  of  the 
falseness  of  his  statements.  You,  sir,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
I still  continue  working  your  valuable  process,  through  Herr 
Obernetter,  of  Munich,  and  with  great  satisfaction  both  to 
myself  and  customers. 

I send  you  several  specimens  printed  on  paper  which  has 
beeu  in  my  possession  for  the  last  six  weeks  ; and  I cannot 
help  saying  that  material  which  gives  such  delicate  results 
deserves  better  treatment  at  the  bauds  of  professional  photo- 
graphers than  it  has  got  in  the  past. — I am,  sir,  respectfully, 

Dunse,  October  20th,  1871.  George  Bruce. 

[The  examples  forwarded  by  our  correspondent  are  amongst 
the  most  perfect  prints  we  have  ever  seen.—  Eo.] 


ALBUMEN  COATING  FOR  WET  PLATES. 

Sir, — As  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  albumenized  glass 
for  a long  time  past,  and  have  always  found  it  superior  to 
plain  glass  in  every  particular,  allow  me  to  state  my  experience 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Dr.  Liesegang’s. 

During  the  past  summer  I have  had  many  opportunities  to 
test  tho  matter;  two  or  three  times,  when  taking  horse  groups, 
&c.,  I have,  through  movements,  &c.,  used  up  my  stock  of  albu- 
menized glass  before  I had  taken  all  the  negatives  I required. 
I have  then  been  compelled  to  clean  off  some  of  my  failures, 
and  have  always  found  that  negatives  taken  on  plain  glass 
were  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  ones  taken  on  albumenized 
glass  in  the  former  part  of  the  day.  Not  only  did  they  require 
a longer  exposure,  but  they  always  required  intensifying,  which 
the  others  did  not. 

Another  thing : negatives  on  plain  glass  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  before  fixing,  &c.,  or  the  chances  are  that  they  either 
slip  in  washing,  or  split  in  drying.  With  albumenized  glass, 
directly  tho  negative  is  developed  it  is  flushed  with  a mixture 
of  acetic  acid  and  water,  drained,  and  put  into  a plate-box,  to 
be  finished  at  leisure.  If  it  is  wanted  to  let  it  dry  before  fix- 
ing, it  may  be  washed  after  developing,  and  then  dried,  to  be 
intensified  and  fixed  at  leisure,  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
the  film  slipping,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  float  it  off'. 

The  method  ot  photography  in  the  field  without  water,  inten- 
sifier,  or  fixer,  is  invaluable,  for  not  only  is  the  impedimenta 
reduced  to  a minimum,  but  the  negatives  have  a better  chance 
of  being  good  if  intensified  at  home  at  leisure,  thau  if  done  in 
the  field  in  the  hurry  of  work. 

1 have  used  albumen  in  all  the  published  formulas,  but 
finally  adopted,  six  months  ago,  the  following; — Beat  up  the 
white  of  one  egg,  and  to  it  add  20,  40,  or  60  ounces  of  water, 
just  as  the  egg  is  large  or  small ; then  add  a few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  filter.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.— I remain,  yours 
respectfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Ledbury,  October  17 th,  1871. 


COL.  WORTLEY’S  COLLOD 10 -BROMIDE  PLATES. 

Sir,— Having  recently  tried  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry  plates, 
I beg  to  bear  testimony  to  their  excellence,  both  as  regards 
the  short  exposure  they  require,  and  the  quality  and  perfset 
cleanliness  of  the  image  they  yield.  I was  unsuccessful  with 
my  first  plates,  which  I developed  by  the  ordinary  light  of  the 
dark  room.  Recalling,  however,  Col.  Wortley’s  caution  as  to 
theii  extreme  sensitiveness,  I afterwards  used  a photographic 
lantern,  excluding  other  light,  and  obtained  negatives  of  great 
beauty  and  excellence  with  scarcely  more  than  the  exposure  of 
wet  plates. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H. 


Mfc  in  j&tubia. 

Acid  Toning  Baths. — Our  esteemed  contributor,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bovey,  referring  to  the  difficulty  in  working  an  acid  toning  bath 
similar  to  that  recently  described  in  our  pages,  says: — “Dr. 
Liesegang  is  certainly  vague  in  his  instructions,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda  needed  to  produce  the  well 
known  effect  on  litmus  paper  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  which 
would  produce  just  such  results  as  indicated  in  your  reply  to 
S.  Parry.  Too  much  soda  would  create  an  inortness  which  no 
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subsequent  addition  of  acid  could  destroy.  Consequently,  the 
bath  would  be  inert,  because  of  an  excess  of  soda  having  been 
applied  in  the  first  instance,  and  would  create  inertness,  on 
account  of  the  after  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid.  Now  to 
insure  success,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  gold  solution  should 
be  strictly  neutral,  or  very  slightly  alkaline.  An  excess  of  free 
carbonate  of  soda  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  addition  of  acid.  The  solution  should  be  faintly 
acid,  no  more.  With  these  precautions,  I am  of  opinion  that 
no  failure  can  attach  itself  to  Dr.  Liesegang’s  formula.” 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley. — It  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  the  distinction  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
has  been  presented  to  Mr.  George  Moore,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  by  the  French 
Government,  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  Mansion  House  Committee  in  re-victualling  Paris 
after  the  siege  had  been  raised.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  left 
London  last  evening  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

New  Photographic  Engraving  Process. — We  learn  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  that  the  method  of  en- 
graving by  means  of  a jet  of  sand,  described  a few  months  ago, 
is  receiving  practical  application.  Our  contemporary  says 
“ The  latest  adaptation  its  ingenious  inventor  has  succeeded  in 
developing  into  practical  efficiency  is  to  a peculiar  process  of 
replacing  the  art  of  wood  cutting.  The  few  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  direction  have  given  such  promise  of  success, 
that  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  for  it  a most  important  role 
in  the  future  of  the  art  it  represents.  We  hope,  in  our  next 
issue,  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  an  engraving  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  sand-blast,  of  which  we  have  in  our 
possession  some  excellent  specimens.  The  process,  which  we 
are  only  at  liberty  to  describe  in  general  terms,  consists  in 
bringing  upon  a suitable  matrix  a photographic  copy  of  the 
drawing  or  engraving  which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce.  This 
is  then  passed  beneath  the  sand-blast,  and  the  cutting  thus 
obtained.  This  is  finally  subjected  to  the  electrotyping  process, 
and  any  desirable  number  of  copies  thus  produced.” 

Letters  Patent. — The  House  of  Commons’  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  enquire  into  the  law  and  practice  and  the 
effect  of  grants  of  letters  patent  for  inventions  left  their  work 
unfinished.  They  reported  to  the  House  the  evidence  they 
have  taken,  and  this  has  now  been  published.  The  Committee, 
in  a very  brief  report,  recommend  their  re-appointment  next 
session  to  continue  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Dillwyn  proposed  to 
add : — “ So  far  as  the  inquiry  has  proceeded,  the  Committee 
are  convinced,  from  the  evidence  already  given,  that  a general 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act  of  1852,  especially  with  regard  to  the  conflicting  applica- 
tions for  patents,  respecting  which,  during  the  six  months  of 
provisional  protection,  no  information  can  be  obtained.  The 
Committee  desire  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  various  memo- 
rials alluded  to  in  the  answers  to  questions  670  to  681,  relativo 
to  the  appointment  of  additional  persons  as  commissioners,  in 
accordance  with  the  first  section  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1852,  and  to  other  matters.  In  making  this  report  the 
Committee  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  question 
of  tl  e general  policy  of  the  continuance  of  a patent  law,  or  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  any  alterations  or  amendments  to  it 
which  may  be  required.”  This  motion,  however,  was  with- 
drawn ; and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer,  and  by  a vote 
of  five  against  four,  the  Committee  stated,  as  part  of  their 
report—  “ Without  prejudging  any  question  referred  to  them, 
that  in  the  meantime  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,  should  be 
fully  carried  into  effect.” 


S/0  ferfspittonts. 

Additional  Contributions  to  the  Blair  Testimonial. 

Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  £5  0 0 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  110 

Bon  Atkins. — We  believe  thero  is  no  patent  for  the  nickel  plating 
process  in  this  country  ; but  the  details  of  the  operation  arc  not 
made  public.  2.  It  is  probable  that  the  chloride  of  nickel  is 
employed  in  the  operation.  8.  There  are  various  good  works  on 
electroplating;  Mr.  How,  of  Foster  Lane,  publishes  a useful 
manual. 

TRiroD. — Silk  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxylinc. 


Cintra. — Unfortunately,  the  untoned  prints  enclosed  in  your  letter 
were  very  much  discoloured  by  the  time  they  reached  our  hands, 
leaving  us  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  your 
trouble,  which  is  not  described  in  your  letter.  Wo  presume,  how- 
ever, that  it  consists  in  the  grey  or  lavender  coloured  stains  pre- 
sent. Similar  stains  are  often  caused  by  the  use  of  a bath  too 
strong  for  the  paper,  and,  at  times,  are  caused  by  the  use  of  paper 
which  has  been  kept  very  dry  before  exciting.  In  such  case  the 
paper  is  apt  to  dry  irregularly,  drops  or  pools  of  solution  standing 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  drying  slowly.  You  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  fault  occurs  when  the  paper  is  blotted  off 
before  drying,  which  should  be  a remedy  for  the  defect  we  have 
mentioned.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  back  of  the  paper  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  something  whilst  hanging  up  to  dry  ? 
Arc  the  pads  placed  at  the  back  of  your  prints  whilst  in  the  frame 
dry  and  clean  ? We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  issue  of  your 
trouble,  but  cannot  speak  with  positiveness  as  to  its  cause.  The 
gentleman  you  mention  is,  unfortunately,  although  clever,  crotch- 
etty  and  untrustworthy,  basing  very  positive  conclusions  on 
extremely  limited  and  insufficient  experiments. 

C.  F.  R. — We  do  not  know  the  manufacturer  of  the  stereoscopic 
mounts  for  transparencies,  but  should  think  it  probable  that  any 
photographic  dealer  would  procure  them  for  you. 

E.  W.  10. — As  you  would  see,  Mr.  Wilson  communicated  in  our 
last  his  hints  to  photographers  on  the  working  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  process. 

Baffled. — As  you  seem  positive  that  the  fault  is  in  the  nitrate 
bath,  you  limit  our  range  of  suggestion.  In  a newly  made  bath 
of  pure  materials  there  can  be  no  source  of  trouble  ; any  difficulty 
with  the  bath  newly  made  must  arise  from  impurity  either  in  tho 
nitrato  of  silver  or  the  water.  You  have  tried  several  samples  of 
silver,  and  believe  that  to  be  pure.  In  such  case  the  fault  would 
rest  with  the  water.  This  is,  of  course,  distilled,  and  you  may 
purify  from  any  trace  of  organic  matter  by  means  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  But,  from  your  description  of  "the  trouble,  wo  fancy  the 
fault  really  does  not  rest  with  the  bath.  We  are  familiar  with  a 
very  similar  difficulty,  which  is  not  uncommon,  especially  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  V arious  remedies  tend  to  alleviate  tho  matter ; 
but  we  have  known  cases  in  which  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  got 
rid  of.  The  most  certain  remedy  consists  in  diluting  the  collodion 
with  a little  thin  plain  collodion,  or  sometimes  with  a little  ether 
and  alcohol.  Another  remedy  consists  in  letting  the  film  set  well 
before  immersing  in  the  bath.  Immerse  the  plate  sidewise,  and, 
when  half  sensitized,  remove  and  place  in  endwise.  As  a rule, 
the  first  named  remedy  answers  best,  that  is,  if  we  rightly  appre- 
hend the  difficulty. 

Rusticus, — Albumen  depending  on  its  salts  for  solubility,  you 
cannot  remove  these  salts  and  preserve  the  albumen  in  solution 
from  precipitation.  If  the  alkaline  salts  present  in  white  of  egg 
are  carefully  and  exactly  neutralized  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  a 
glutinous  flaky  precipitate  of  pure  albumen  is  thrown  down.  If 
you  refer  to  your  copy  of  Fownes’  Manual,  you  will  find  all  these 
facts  clearly  set  down.  Gregory'’ s Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry 
will  probably  answer  your  purpose. 

John  Stone. — Your  difficulty  appears  to  be  very  tantalizing. 
From  the  example  forwarded  we  should  still  be  disposed  to  suspect 
over-exposure.  What  is  the  appearance  on  development  ? Do 
you  obtain  any  image  on  first  applying  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
alone,  and,  if  so,  how  soon  after  its  application?  Try  steadily 
reducing  the  exposure  until  no  trace  of  an  image  appears  on 
applying  the  pyro,  until  after  the  ammonia  solution  lias  been 
added.  If  the  images  still  refuse  to  acquire  intensity  with 
ammonia,  try  pyro  and  silver,  as  first  directed  by  Col.  Wortley. 
Do  you  take  care  to  avoid  all  trace  of  light  in  the  developing 
room?  See  letter  on  the  subject  on  another  page.  Remember 
that,  as  a rule,  a good  dry-plate  negative  is  developed  somewhat 
slowly,  and  have  patience  to  allow  slow  development. 

Captain  Teuton. — You  may  safely  use  a gas  stove  in  your  studio 
if  you  take  proper  precautions  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combus- 
tion. On  page  76  of  our  Year-Book  for  1868  you  will  find  an 
account  of  a very  convenient  mode  of  using  gas  innocuously  in  the 
studio,  by  means  of  George’s  Calorigen.  The  photographs  to 
which  you  refer  will,  we  are  glad  to  say,  be  sent  to  the  November 
exhibition. 

R.  T.  W. — Most  certainly  send.  We  at  once  posted  tho  letter. 
The  cards  are  very  excellent  indeed.  Thanks  in  advance  for  the 
further  jottiDgs. 

Thos.  Singleton. — Thanks  for  your  excellent  landscapes  and  sea 
views ; also  for  explanatory  statement. 

Robert  Day. — Thanks  for  prints,  &e.,  duly  received.  The  work 
of  your  son  is  exceedingly  excellent,  and  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
The  instantaneous  photographs  by  your  daughter  arc  also  capital. 
We  have  not,  however,  received  tho  promised  hints  or  formula- 
for  developers.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  them,  and 
then  examining  the  photographs  in  connection  with  the  formula-. 
It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  receive  the  assurance  that  our  work  is  useful 
to  our  readers,  and  is  so  kindly  appreciated. 

Several  correspondents,  and  several  articles  in  type,  aro  compelled  to 
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ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  REPRODUCING 
NEGATIVES. 

Is  describing  our  method  of  reproducing  negatives  on 
collodio-bromide  plates,  we  pointed  out  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  contact  printing  for  such  a purpose,  and  the 
immunity  from  imperfect  definition  at  the  edges  of  the 
plate  which  was  gained  in  that  mode  of  reproduction. 
We  have  now  to  describe  another  method  of  reproducing 
negatives  in  which  contact  printing  is  employed,  for  the 
details  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Swan,  who  prac- 
tised the  process  with  success. 

In  the  method  we  are  about  to  describe  ordinary  carbon 
tissue  is  employed,  and  the  operations  generally  are  analo- 
gous to  those  in  carbon  printing.  If  a good  transparency 
of  the  negative  be  in  existence,  the  negative  may  be  pro- 
duced at  once  from  this  transparency  ; but  if  not,  the  first 
step  consists  in  producing  a good  transparency,  which  is,  j 
in  fact,  simply  a good  carbon  print  on  glass  somewhat  fully 
exposed.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  carbon  process,  but  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  the 
necessary  steps.  A piece  of  ordinary  carbon  tissue — or, 
better  still,  a piece  of  the  vigorous  carbon  tissue  prepared 
for  transparencies  by  the  Autotype  Company — is  floated  for 
two  or  three  minutes  on  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  dried,  and  exposed  under  a negative,  taking 
care  to  leave  a “ safe  edge  ” — that  is,  an  edge  of  the  tissue — 
all  round,  which  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of 
light,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adhesion  of  the  tissue  to  the 
glass  plate  to  which  it  has  to  be  transferred.  The  exposuro 
may  be  regulated  by  the  actinometer,  or  timed  by  judgment 
as  a plate  in  the  camera  is  timed,  care  being  taken  that  the 
exposure  is  full,  rather  than  short.  A plate  of  glass  is  made 
chemically  clean — or,  better  still,  coated  with  plain  collodion 
— and  plunged  into  water  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  precisely  as 
sensitive  collodion  is  plunged  into  the  nitrate  bath.  The 
exposed  print,  also,  is  pluDged  into  a dish  of  water,  where 
it  will  first  curl  itself  upwards,  and  next  begin  to  straighten 
or  grow  flat ; at  this  stage  it  is  taken  and  placed,  pigmented 
side  down,  on  the  collodion  film,  and  pressed  down  with 
the  squeegee.  The  glass,  with  the  tissue  attached,  is  next 
placed  in  water  at  about  80°  Fahr.,  the  paper  removed  as 
soon  as  the  gelatine  is  sufficiently  softened,  and  the  print 
developed  in  due  course. 

The  transparency  thus  produced  is  generally  vigoious 
enough  to  reproduce  negatives  from  ; but  if  further  intensity 
be  required,  it  maybe  secured  by  the  method  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  To  produce  the  negative  the  same  pro- 
cess is  repeated  in  all  its  details,  using  the  transparency  as 
a cliche.  When  the  negative  has  been  developed,  it  remains 
to  be  intensified  ; and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  process  that 
the  chief  novelty  consists.  After  thoroughly  washing,  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  applied  to  the  nega- 
tive, by  which  a process  of  intensification  is  secured  similar  to 


that  produced  on  a silver  image  by  the  same  solution.  The 
permanganate  is  decomposed  by  the  gelatine,  and  a preci- 
pitate of  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese,  of  a rich  chestnut-brown 
tint — or,  at  times,  a brown  inclining  to  olive,  which  is  highly 
non-actinic — is  thrown  down  on  the  image,  readily  producing 
printing  intensity.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion is  not  very  important ; we  have  used  Condy’s  red  fluid, 
which,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
answers  well.  This  method,  of  course,  may  be  employed  to 
intensify  the  transparency  if  it  be  found  desirable  to  increase 
its  vigour  before  employing  it  to  print  the  negative.  A 
similar  method  might  be  employed  to  modify  the  tint  of 
carbon  prints  if  desired. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

As  the  exhibition  of  photographs  to  be  opened  on  Tues- 
day evening  week  in  Couduit  Street  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  displays  of 
photographs  ever  brought  before  the  public,  it  is  very 
important  that  exhibitors  should  aid  the  executive  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  with  the  completeness 
which’is  intended.  The  exhibition,  which  was  opened,  a few 
years  ago,  as  the  display  of  an  evening  inaugurating  the 
winter  session  of  the  Society,  and  which,  from  its  excel- 
lence, was  kept  open  for  a week,  has  been  followed  each 
succeeding  year  with  an  exhibition  of  greater  excellence, 
the  duration  of  which  has  been  constantly  prolonged  by 
additional  days  or  weeks  not  originally  contemplated.  On 
this  occasion  specific  arrangements  are  made  for  keeping 
the  exhibition  open  for  a month  ; and  as  a large  number 
of  contributions  is  anticipated,  and  a perfect  catalogue 
will  be  prepared,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all  pictures 
intended  for  exhibition  should  be  sent  in  punctually  to 
the  time  announced  for  receiving  them.  Pictures  arriving 
at  a later  period,  even  if  accepted,  are  inevitably  rele- 
gated to  worse  positions  in  hanging,  and  risk  of  omission 
in  cataloguing.  AVe  would,  therefore,  urge  on  all  our 
readers  who  can,  the  interest  and  importance  of  contri- 
buting something  to  such  an  exhibition  ; and,  above  all, 
of  sending  in  their  pictures  to  9,  Conduit  Street,  not  later 
than  Tuesday  next,  the  7th  inst.,  accompanied  by  a letter 
to  the  Secretary  containing  details  of  every  picture  for 
insertion  in  the  catalogue.  For  all  other  particulars  we 
refer  our  readers  to  our  issue  of  October  20th,  containing 
the  official  instructions. 


NICKEL  PLATING. 

The  subject  of  protecting  metals  by  an  electro-deposition 
of  nickel,  recently  brought  under  the  attention  of  our 
readers  by  Mr.  Spiller,  having  excited  cousiderable  inte- 
rest, wre  publish  the  following  communication  on  the  sub- 
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ject  from  the  pages  of  American  contemporaries.  The 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  has  the  following : — 

“ Prof.  F.  Stolba  communicates  a plan  for  nickel- 
plating  by  the  action  of  zinc  upon  salts  of  nickel  in  the 
presence  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  metal  to  be  coated. 
By  this  process,  the  author  informs  us,  he  has  succeeded  in 
plating  objects  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  zinc,  and  lead.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  size  of 
the  objects  should  permit  them  to  be  covered  entirely  by 
the  plating  liquid,  and  that  their  surfaces  should  be  free  from 
rust  or  grease.  The  following  is  the  modus  operandi : — 

“ A quantity  of  concentrated  chloride  of  zinc  solution  is 
placed  in  a cleaned  metallic  vessel,  and  to  this  is  added  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  This  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  pre- 
cipitate which  had  formed  on  adding  water  has  disappeared. 
A small  quantity  of  zinc  powder  is  now  added,  which  pro- 
duces  a zinc  coating  on  the  metal  as  far  as  the  liquid  ex- 
tends. Enough  of  the  nickel  salt  (the  chloride  or  sulphate 
answers  equally  well)  is  now  introduced  to  colour  the 
liquid  distinctly  green  ; the  objects  to  be  plated  are  placed 
in  it,  together  with  some  zinc  clippings,  and  the  liquid  is 
brought  to  boiling. 

“ The  nickel  is  very  soon  precipitated ; and  in  course  of 
fifteen  minutes,  if  the  work  has  been  properly  performed, 
the  objects  will  be  found  completely  coated.  The  coating 
will  vary  in  lustre  with  the  character  of  the  metallic  sur- 
face ; where  this  is  polished  the  plating  will  be  likewise 
lustrous,  and  vice  versa. 

“ Varying  the  process  by  the  addition  of  a salt  of  cobalt 
instead  of  nickel  will  afford  a cobalt  plrting  which,  the 
author  informs  us,  is  steel  gray  in  colour,  less  lustrous,  and 
more  liable  to  tarnish  than  the  nickel.” 

The  English  Mechanic,  after  giving  Mr.  Spider’s  remarks 
in  our  pages,  quotes  an  American  journal  as  follows  : — 

“ The  coating  of  nickel  is  quite  hard,  nearly  as  hard  as 
iron,  so  that  it  keeps  its  polish  much  better  than  Britannia 
metal,  or  of  other  similar  tin  alloy — even  better  than  brass 
or  silver ; secondly,  it  adheres  well,  even  when  put  on  in 
thick  layers,  so  that  it  maybe  easily  polished,  and  then  has 
a shade  between  that  of  polished  steel  and  that  of  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper ; thirdly,  it  requires  no  lacquer  or  var- 
nish, since  it  does  not  tarnish  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a3 
brass  does,  and  even  silver,  when  exposed  to  the  least 
trace  of  sulphurous  vapours.  It  retains  its  lustre  for  a 
very  long  time,  being  proof  agaiust  oxidation  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  wherefore  Richter  counted  nickel  among  I 
the  noble  metals.  It  ouly  oxidizes  at  a red  heat  when  in 
contact  with  air  ; when  air  is  excluded,  heat  reduces  its 
oxide  to  the  matallic  state.  Plating  with  nickel  is  accom- 
plished like  other  electro  plating,  only  the  bath  or  nickel 
solution  is  prepared  in  a peculiar  way.  The  simple  soluble 
salts  of  nickel  appear  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; double 
salts  are  required.  Becquerel,  the  great  French  chemist, 
prescribes  a solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of  nickel  aud 
potassa  ; this  solution  is  not  patented,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  one.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Boston,  patented  the  use  of 
the  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  or  the  sul- 
hate  of  nickel  and  ammonium.  The  speciality  on  which 
is  patent  mainly  rests  is  the  careful  exclusion  of  potash, 
soda,  or  their  equivalents,  caused  by  his  erroneous  suppo- 
sition that  the  smallest  quantity  of  potash  or  soda  would 
prevent  the  success  of  the  operation.  Probably  this  error 
proceeded  from  the  observation  that  potash  or  soda  reduces 
solutions  of  nickel  salts,  and  precipitates  nickel  in  the 
state  of  a hydrated  oxide  ; the  acid  of  the  nickel  salt  com- 
bining with  the  alkaline  base.  But  a part  only  of  the 
nickel  solution  can  be  thus  reduced,  and  the  precipitate  is 
easily  dissolved  again,  or  its  formation  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  a proper  amount  of  the  same  acid  in  a free 
state.  Moreover,  when  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  used 
for  forming  this  precipitate,  a portion  of  it  will  be  re-dis- 
solved by  a concentrated  solution  of  these  carbonates.  It 
is  clear  that  nickel-plating  in  general  cannot  be  patented.” 


Critiral  Itota. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  for  Use  at  the 
S.  M.  E.,  Chatham.  By  Lieut.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S. 
The  handbook  of  photography  provided  by  Lieut.  Abney 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Royal  Engineers  engaged  in 
military  photography  at  Chathamisone  of  the  best  elementary 
books  we  have  seen.  Essentially  practical,  exceedingly  clear 
and  lucid,  it  is  quite  as  comprehensive  as  an  elementary 
book  should  be.  Although  intended  as  a guide  to  practice, 
rather  than  a theoretical  treatise,  sufficient  explanatory 
matter  precedes  the  details  of  manipulation  in  each  department 
. of  instruction  to  enable  the  thoughtful  operator  to  get  a clear 
idea  of  the  theory  of  the  operations  he  is  about  to  carry  out, 
and  give  him  intelligent  interest  in  his  work.  The  prac- 
tical portion  of  the  work  possesses  that  peculiar  value  and 
charm  which  only  attach  to  the  instructions  of  an  actual 
worker  familiar  with  every  detail  he  describes,  producing  a 
feeling  of  perfect  reliance  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  never 
possible  with  a mere  compilation.  We  only  regret  the 
limited  field  to  which  such  a valuable  work  is  confined,  as 
it  is  worthy  of  the  largest  circulation  possible  amongst  the 
general  public.  It  is  described  as  printed  for  private  circu- 
lation, and  is,  it  seems,  intended  only  as  an  instruction  book 
for  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Chatham. 


Jump  ^tifscellauea. 

The  last  number  of  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic  contains 
an  announcement  of  the  approaching  photographic  exhi- 
bition in  Conduit  Street,  and  asks  for  any  contributions 
of  interest  from  Erench  photographers ; pictures  taken 
during  the  Prussian  war  and  Communist  troubles  are 
especially  invited. 

Photography  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  its  usual 
activity  in  Paris,  judging  from  the  business  done  by 
many  of  the  commercial  houses  in  that  capital ; some 
photographic  requisites  are  so  essentially  articles  de  Paris 
as  to  be  practically  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

M.  Lacan  publishes  in  the  Moniteur  an  account  of  his 
efforts  during  the  Paris  siege  to  aid  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy in  affording  information  useful  to  the  military 
authorities. 

It  is  reported  that  MM.  Bergamasco,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
have  found  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at 
their  disposal,  to  forward  any  examples  of  portraiture  to 
this  year’s  exhibition.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  charming  specimens  of  cabinet  portraiture  recently 
produced  by  that  firm  vie  in  excellence  with  any  furnished 
by  the  crack  photographers  of  Western  Europe.  MM. 
Bergamasco  promise,  however,  next  year,  to  send  a col- 
lection of  their  works.  Berlin  will  be  represented  by  some 
of  its  best  craftsmen,  and  from  Vienna  likewise  a col- 
lection of  good  pictures  is  expected. 

In  Germany  the  custom  of  al'oumenizing  plates  prior 
to  their  being  coated  with  collodion  is  becoming  almost 
universal,  and  the  practice  of  polishing  the  glass  surface 
is  now  regarded  as  quite  antiquated,  aud  a thing  of  the  past. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  made  another  and  interesting  study  of 
the  latent  photographic  image ; the  communication,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen,  will  be 
reproduced  in  our  columns. 

An  article  on  new  weights  and  measures  appears  in 
Licht,  from  the  pen  of  M.  J.  Kruger. 

England  and  America  seem  far  in  advance  of  Germany 
and  France  in  the  matter  of  dry  plates.  For  every  pro- 
cess worked  out  by  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  we 
appear  to  elaborate  half-a-dozen  ; and  now-a-days  land- 
scape photographs  are  secured,  at  any  rate  by  amateurs, 
more  frequently  upon  dry  than  wet  plates.  Not  only  with 
us  are  they  largely  prepared  by  private  individuals,  but 
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they  have  now  for  some  time  past  been  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  may  be  purchased  in  the  same  way  as  other 
photographic  paraphernalia. 

A report  on  Morgenier’s  “ Book  of  Instruction  in  Re- 
touching Negatives  ” is  denounced  by  a committee  of  the 
German  Photographic  Society  in  New  York  as  a whole- 
sale plagiarism  throughout  of  M.  Hartman’s  remarks  on 
the  subject,  which  appeared  some  months  since  in  the 
Mittheilungen,  and  were  reproduced  in  the  News.  If  the 
American  work  in  question  is  really  a translation  of  the 
article  in  question— which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  case — 
M.  Morgenier,  however,  defends  himself,  and  apparently 
with  success. 

An  illustration  of  M.  Below’s  phototype  process  appears 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Mittheilungen. 

As  regards  the  blistering  of  albumenized  paper,  of  which 
there  have  been  many  complaints  of  late,  M.  Fritz  Haugk, 
in  Licht,  ascribes  the  defect  to  the  employment  of  very 
dry  paper  during  the  operation  of  albumenizing.  The 
film  of  albumen  cannot  so  readily  penetrate  the  paper 
material  if  the  same  does  not  contain  a certain  quantity  of 
moisture.  And  tins  belief  is  borne  out,  says  M.  Haugk, 
by  the  fact  that  damping  of  the  albumenized  paper  is  a 
good  preventive  for  blisters. 

A good  harvest  is  being  made  in  Paris  by  the  sale  of 
war  photographs  of  every  description.  Many  of  these 
are  unmistakable  shams,  especially  those  representing 
battle  scenes,  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
almost,  to  have  obtained  photographic  representations. 

The  Berlin  Societies  hold  their  meetings  this  month, 
while  those  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  commence 
in  November. 


MILITARY  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  BORDEAUX. 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie  gives  an  account  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  reduced  for  want 
of  proper  maps  and  topographical  arrangements,  the  estab- 
lishment existing  at  Paris  being,  of  course,  cut  off  by  siege 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  There  was  no  photographic 
staff  attached  to  the  army  to  Copy  maps  and  plans,  and  the 
want  of  these  was,  at  times,  very  severely  felt.  The  article, 
which  appeared  originally  in  La  Oironde,  says  : — 

“ Already  on  the  21st  July  at  Saint  Avoid,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  2nd  corps  complained  that  he  had  no  map 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  October  the  commandant  of 
first  division  of  the  15th  corps,  General  Martin  des  Pallieres, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  Johanne's*  guide- 
books, purchased  at  a library  in  Tours,  for  he  could  obtain 
no  other  chart.  From  this  alone  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
topographical  arrangements  may  be  gathered. 

*'  By  a lucky  chance  there  happened  to  be  a brave  officer 
of  marines  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Loire,  who,  during 
some  dozen  years  of  civil  life,  had  acquired  a knowledge  ol 
the  power  of  private  industry.  He  at  once  asked  for  per- 
mission to  produce,  by  means  of  photography  and  auto- 
graphy, copies  of  the  Ordnance  maps,  and  also  demanded 
authority  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  to  hunt  up 
photographers,  to  discover  lithographers,  and  to  assure 
these,  when  found,  from  service  in  the  army.  After  much 
circumlocution  he  at  last  obtained  full  permission  and  autho- 
rity, and  Captain  Jusselain — for  such  was  the  officer’s  name — 
set  to  work  forthwith. 

“ His  first  essays  were  made  at  the  studio  of  M.  Blaise,  a 
photographer  of  Tours,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
executed  by  M.  Terperau,  of  Bordeaux,  whose  excellent 
works  in  regard  to  landscape  pictures  are  already  well 
known. 

“ M.  Terperau  was,  however,  without  necessaries  or  appli- 
ances for  the  production  of  maps,  and,  moreover,  had  no 
time  to  provide  himself  with  them.  M.  Jusselain,  who  had 
come  to  Bordeaux  in  search  of  a skilful  photographer  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  resolutions,  entered  the  studio  one 

* The  French  “ Murray."— Ed.  P.N. 


aay,  and  asked  for  the  reproduction,  without  a minute’s  delay* 
of  a map  of  Valencay.  The  map  was  required  by  the  morn 
ing,  bet  this  M.  Terperau  pronounced  to  be  impossible 
seeing  that  he  was  in  possession  of  no  plates  of  sufficient 
size.  The  map  would  have  to  be  divided  in  two,  and  photo- 
graphed from  distances  mathematically  equal,  so  that  the 
same  scale  could  be  preserved,  and  that  the  two  halves 
should  fit  perfectly  when  placed  together.  The  first  experi- 
ment was  made  at  once,  and,  fortunately,  a successful  result 
was  obtained  at  the  first  trial ; thus,  M.  Terperau  was 
enabled  to  mobilize  his  apparatus  on  the  very  first  day  : to 
fix  the  focus  of  his  instrument,  fasten  the  legs  of  the  appa- 
ratus firmly  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  keep  everything  rigidly  in 
the  same  position.  The  screw  of  the  camera  was  fixed,  and 
the  drawing-board  for  stretching  the  original  map  made 
fast  against  the  wall  ; in  this  way  every  copy  was  obtained 
upon  a similar  scale. 

“ The  printing  of  the  large  negatives  was  next  to  be 
undertaken,  and  as  M.  Terperau  possessed  but  a couple  of 
pressure  frames  of  sufficient  size,  the  difficulty  was  not 
easily  overcome.  No  frames  sufficiently  large  were  to  be 
had  in  Bordeaux,  but  by  good  fortune  M.  Terperau  fell  in 
with  an  apparatus  maker  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
Being  a young  able  bodied  man,  the  journeyman  had  been 
pressed  into  military  service,  but,  thanks  to  the  powers  of 
Captain  Jusselain,  this  difficulty  was  soon  set  aside,  and  the 
workman  was  liberated  on  condition  of  his  setting  to  work 
at  once  to  manufacture  printing  frames. 

A dozen  or  so  of  frames  were  soon  ready,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  printing  were  rapidly  proceeded  with,  although 
assistance  in  the  manipulations  by  persons  accustomed  to 
the  work  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The  authorities  pressed 
for  supplies  of  maps,  the  value  of  which  the  war  ministry 
were  now  beginning  to  understand. 

“ Matters  had  to  be  conducted  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  M.  Terperau 
was  complimented  upon  the  excellence  and  rapidity  of  his 
work.  One  day  he  recognized,  in  the  uniform  of  a corporal 
who  had  come  to  the  studio  for  his  portrait,  one  of  the  best 
operators  of  the  South  of  France,  M.  Caillard,  of  Dax,  and 
of  this  gentleman  he  immediately  made  a prisoner.  ‘ You 
shall  never  go  out  of  my  house  again,’  said  M.  Terperau,  and, 
like  the  other  young  soldier,  M.  Caillard  very  soon  gave  up 
the  chassepot  for  the  camera,  and  entered  upon  a career 
which,  if  less  glorious  in  appearance,  was  certainly  not  less 
useful. 

“ It  may  be  mentioned  that  M.  Terperau  reproduced  in 
all  forty-three  maps  of  large  size,  and  of  these  printed  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  copies,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  at 
the  least  favourable  season  to  photographic  manipulations  ; 
the  appliances  at  hand,  too,  were  those  simply  of  an  ordin- 
ary photographer  situated  in  a provincial  town,  who  had  no 
preliminary  warning  of  his  service  being  required  in  this 
direction,  and  who  had  but  little  assistance  at  his  disposal. 
M.  Terperau’s  efforts  form,  indeed,  a striking  example  of  the 
value  of  private  industry  when  properly  made  use  of.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

During  the  past  week  photography  has  been  honoured  in 
Paris  in  a very  unaccustomed  manner,  serving  as  the  theme 
for  a discourse  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Five  Academies  held  on  the  29th  October,  at  the  Institute, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  Ernest  Legouve  chose  for  the  title  of  a 
brilliant  oration,  11  A propos  d’un  album  pbotograpbique.” 
Never  did  the  enlightened  and  geatle  author  of  “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,”  and  of  the  “ Marquis  do  la  Seigliere,”  the  orator 
so  full  of  refinement  and  of  good  sense  who,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  was  capable  by  a simple  address  of  at  once 
raising  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  all — never,  I repeat, 
did  M.  Legouve  appear  more  happily  inspired,  and  I think 
that  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  will  not  be 
adverse  to  receiving  a few  extracts  from  this  remarkable 
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address,  which  will  remain  an  everlasting  tribute  to  the 
glory  of  our  art. 

M.  Legouve  commenced  by  giving  a very  clever  defini- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  the  wonderful  invention,  touching 
its  relation  to  art  and  to  science,  its  value  to  history  in 
general,  as  also  to  private  individuals — an  invention  em- 
ployed by  the  most  humble,  as  by  the  highest  and  grandest 
in  the  land,  and  which  satisfies  at  the  same  time  our  ardent 
desires  and  our  dearest  wishes.  “ Our  present  era,”  says 
M.  Legouve,  “ is  not  an  era  of  imagination  and  of  romance  ; 
reality  in  its  strictest  sense  forms  its  only  interest.  In  the 
world  of  science  the  time  for  speculations  has  passed  away, 
and  there  has  succeeded  to  it  the  era  of  practical  experi- 
ments. In  history  we  want  to  know  the  precise  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  each  celebrated  personage,  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  their  character,  and  in  what  way  their  deeds 
can  be  compared  to  themselves.  The  human  face  divine  is 
a witness  which,  if  it  does  not  tell  us  all,  informs  us,  at 
any  rate,  of  something  which  nothing  else  can  tell  us ; it  is 
a witness  both  against  and  in  favour  of  the  accused,  which 
aggravates,  extenuates,  rectifies,  completes  other  testi- 
monies— a witness  furnished  by  God  himself,  and  which,  if 
consulted  with  due  caution,  lies  little,  and  deceives  rarely. 
Often,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  face  that  one  trusts.  And  it 
is  this  that  photography  has  given  us ; the  camera,  in 
truth,  affords  us  a portrait  not  only  of  our  face,  but  of  our 
pretensions  also,  and  the  result  obtained  is  such,  that  one 
cannot  but  legard  the  practice  of  being  photographed 
from  time  to  time  as  a very  beneficial  measure.  A good 
photograph  brings  about  an  examination  of  one's  con- 
science ; it  puts  before  our  eyes  more  than  one  secret  trait  of 
character  which  we  dare  not  acknowledge  to  ourselves. 
What  man  of  fifty — or  say  sixty,  if  you  like — has  not  quietly 
asked  his  portrait,  face  to  face,  how  little  he  is  sincere  in 
most  things  : ‘ Eh,  what !’  he  says,  in  contemplating  his 
picture,  ‘ is  that  the  gentleman  whose  beard  I brush  every 
day  ?’  And  his  stupefaction  is  perhaps  augmented  in  a very 
disagreeable  manner  when,  showing  the  likeness  to  his 
friends,  they  forthwith  exclaim  ‘Oh,  excellent ! that’s  your- 
self exactly  ; at  last,  at  any  rate,  you  have  a picture  really 
like  you  !’  Thank  you,  indeed,  but  one  always  possesses  a 
portrait  of  onesself  much  more  beautiful  than  reality. 
Believe  me,  my  friends,  both  young  and  old,  take  my  advice, 
and  get  yourselves  photographed.  You  may  have  many 
advisers  in  this  world,  but  none  of  them  will  give  better 
advice  than  your  portrait.  ‘Ah,  my  good  sir!’  it  will  say, 
‘ you  must  leave  ofl  that  extra  glass  of  port,  you  must 
really  cease  that  brilliant  way  of  living,  and  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  good,  useful,  and  human.’  Such  advice  is  appli- 
cable to  every  age.  This  is  what  my  photographic  album 
tells  me,  and  it  is  certainly  exceedingly  good  counsel.  But, 
mind  you,  the  album  itself  has  need  of  advice  likewise. 
If  one  tells  the  truth  so  rigidly  to  others,  one  ought  to 
permit  them  also  to  tell  the  truth  in  return.  Photography 
has  one  great  failing : like  all  portrait  painters,  it  often 
disfigures  the  faces  that  it  reproduces.  I know  more  than 
one  photograph  that  calumniates.  A photographic  por- 
trait should  be  regarded  as  something  tor  which  one  is 
not  liable  or  responsible.  . . . But  how  are  we  to 

correct  the  false  impression,  or  supplement  the  imperfect 
pictures  ? I will  tell  you  : by  adding  to  each  a few  lines 
of  autographic  writing,  which  is  itself  another  portrait.  I 
give  my  idea  to  portrait  collectors  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

In  his  long  discourse,  of  which  I am  able  only  to  give 
you  some  short  extracts,  M.  Legouve  passed  in  review  all 
the  applications  of  photography  as  a writer  who  had  for  a 
long  time  past  studied  his  subject : his  final  words  were  as 
follows  : — 

“ I cannot  refer  to  all  these  benefits  without  pointing  out 
the  injustice  we  have  done  to  him  to  whom  we  owe  them 
all.  The  man  who  conceived  the  first  idea  of  this  grand 
invention,  the  man  who  first  realised  the  discovery  in  its 
first  shape,  was  a Frenchman,  and  we  have  actually  effaced 
his  name  from  his  discovery,  and  have  constituted  it  an 


anonymous  invention.  It  is  now,  alas ! too  late  to  repair 
our  injustice  against  our  compatriot,  M.  Daguerre.” 

This  is  the  only  name  that  M.  Legouve  desires  to  with- 
draw from  oblivion.  For  my  own  part,  I must  say  that  I 
read  through  the  last  lines  of  his  speech  more  than  twice, 
so  surprised  and  struck  was  I by  them.  Here  was  a man  of 
taleut,  a litterateur  of  note,  and  an  academician,  who  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  and  a half  had  charmed  an  assembly  of  the 
most  learned,  the  most  scientific,  men  of  the  day,  with  a 
discourse  upon  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
century ; full  of  his  subject,  he  desires  in  an  honourable 
manner  to  render  justice  to  the  forgotten  inventor,  and  yet, 
like  an  ordinary  scribbler,  he  at  the  last  moment  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  name.  After  having  deplored  the  curious 
and  culpable  error  by  which  America  received  a name  other 
than  that  of  its  discoverer,  he  himself  renders  to  Yespasius 
the  honour  due  to  Columbus,  and  cites  the  name  of  Daguerre, 
and  not  that  of  Niepce.  Is  it  not  truly  pitiable  ? More- 
over, it  would  have  been  so  very  easy  for  M.  Legouve  to 
have  saved  himself  from  such  an  error ; I know  very  well 
that  our  academicians  do  not  read  our  little  journals,  but 
the  Moniteur  Officiel  and  the  works  of  Arago,  which  contain 
in  extenso  the  treaty  drawn  up  between  Niepce  and  Daguerre, 
and  the  act  that  accorded  to  Isidore  Niepce  a pension  of 
4,000  francs,  as  son  of  the  discoverer  of  the  processes  ceded 
to  the  estate — these  documents  have  surely  been  perused  by 
them.  What,  indeed,  would  the  illustrious  astronomer  have 
said,  had  he  assisted  at  the  meeting  in  question  ? 

I have  just  received  for  transmission  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London,  for  exhibition  at  their  approacbiug  dis- 
play, a letter  from  M.  Liebert,  from  which  I cannot  resist 
quoting  a paragraph  : — 

“ I shall  send  on  Monday  to  M.  Pritchard  a collection  of 
one  hundred  views  of  the  ruins  of  Paris  and  its  environs, 
forming  an  album  historique  such  as  I have  prepared  for 
publication.  The  collection  may  be  sold,  if  any  amateur 
after  the  exhibition  should  desire  its  possession,  for 
250  francs,  half  of  which  sum  to  go  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire  at  Chicago,  and  the  other  half  towards  the  fund  for 
providing  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  France  made 
during  the  war  of  1870-71.” 

Here  certainly  is  an  excellent  idea,  that  does  honour  to  a 
skilful  photographer.  I am  persuaded  that  the  collection 
will  not  want  a purchaser. 

M.  Jules  Girard,  already  the  author  of  a remarkable  work 
on  photography  applied  to  the  microscope,  has  just  pub- 
lished a new  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Photography  Applied  to 
Geographical  Research.”  In  this  little  work,  besides  the 
special  indications  relating  to  his  subject,  he  reviews  the 
different  operations  for  executing  negatives  outside  the 
laboratory,  and  describes  the  most  simple  and  practical  pro- 
cesses. The  book,  written  with  great  clearness  and  in  a 
most  experienced  manner,  is  illustrated  with  heliographic 
specimens  of  a most  interesting  nature.  I am  certain  that 
it  will  be  warmly  received  in  Paris.  Eknest  Lacan. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Fire  in  Chicago — Photographic  Properties  of  the 

Copper  Salts — Castor  Oil  in  the  Negative  Varnish. 

The  Fire  in  Chicago. — Foremost  in  all  our  minds  and 
hearts  now  is  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  befallen 
our  beautiful  and  wonderful  sister  city,  Chicago,  it  has 
been  said  by  some  that  it  is  a “ national  calamity,”  and, 
judging  from  the  noble  manner  in  which  our  English 
brethren  have  responded  to  the  cry  for  help  and  sympathy, 
I may  not  go  far  wrong  in  calling  it  an  international 
calamity.  Again,  it  is  a photographic  calamity,  and  we 
who  are  connected  with  the  art  here  feel  it  deeply. 
Some  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  palaces  of 
photography  iu  the  country — and,  perhaps,  in  the  world — 
have  gone  down  to  their  dreadful  doom,  and  nothing  is  left 
of  them  but  the  smouldering  cinders.  Among  them  was 
the  recently  finished  studio  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Fassitt,  which 
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was  not  only  a model  establishment  in  construction  and 
arrangement,  but  included  au  immense  collection  of 
photographs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  together  with 
Mrs.  Fassitt’s  studio,  and  many  works  of  art.  Mr. 
Henry  Rochcr,  that  noble-hearted  German,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  art  by  the  pro- 
duction of  excellent  work,  was  likewise  a sufferer,  only 
having  time  to  store  a few  of  his  effects  in  the  vault 
under  his  pavement,  and  he  knows  not  yet  whether  they 
are  safe  or  not.  He  is  now  waiting,  with  the  others, 
until  he  can  think  what  to  do,  and  where  and  when  to 
start  again.  He  writes  me  that  he  will  go  at  it  soon, 
“certainly  in  Chicago.”  Messrs.  S.  W.  Sawyer  (who 
have  Mr.  Carbutt’s  former  gallery),  E.  L.  Brand,  and  C. 
Moser,  each  had  fine  establishments,  within  a few  doors 
of  each  other,  and  over  a mile  from  Mr.  Rocher’s  place. 
All  have  gone  down  together.  Messrs.  Hall,  Smith,  and 
many  others,  men  whose  faces  are  familiar  to  me,  and 
whose  places  cu  business  1 have  frequented,  are  all  gone. 
The  whole  fraternity  in  Chicago,  with  few  exceptions  in 
the  way  of  small  gem  galleries,  have  shared  a like  fate. 
Every  establishment  in  the  city  for  the  sale  of  photo- 
graphic requisites  is  also  wiped  out,  including  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Stevens,  A.  Hester  and  Co.,  J.  B.  Batchelder,  and 
R.  B.  Appleby.  Mr.  Stevens,  with  characteristic  enter- 
prise, opened  a new  establishment  eight  days  after  the 
destruction  of  his  store,  and  is  now  driving  away  as 
usual.  Our  fraternity  have  their  sympathies  already 
awakened  in  the  matter,  and  our  National  Association 
Executive  Committee  is  negotiating  a loan  to  aid  the 
sufferers  in  re-establishing  themselves.  Money  is  also 
being  subscribed  to  aid  in  relieving  their  immediate 
wants  for  themselves  and  families.  No  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  really  great  city  of  Chicago  can  realize  the  extent 
of  the  destruction  that  has  taken  place.  It  is  sad,  indeed, 
but  in  a few  months  business  will  be  thriving  there,  and 
just  as  good  photographs  as  ever  be  made  in  new  studios, 
with  new  apparatus  and  new  vigour.  There  was  a hard 
struggle  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  at  our  last 
National  Convention,  for  the  honour  of  holding  our  next 
convention  there.  St.  Louis  won,  aud  it  is  now,  without 
doubt,  well  that  she  did. 

Photographic  Properties  of  the  Copper  Salts.  — Dr. 
Shultz  Sellack,  whose  interesting  experiments  you  have 
frequently  recorded  in  the  News,  is  no  longer  in  Berlin 
with  our  mutual  friend  Dr.  Vogel,  but  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  this  country.  He  has  just  sent  me  a communi- 
cation on  the  photographic  properties  of  the  copper  salts, 
some  notes  from  which  may  interest  you,  as  his  sugges- 
tions seem  to  me  to  be  very  valuable.  He  says: — “I 
have  recently  found  that  the  haloid  salts  of  copper — iodide 
and  bromide  of  copper — have  the  faculty  of  photographic 
development,  like  the  salts  of  silver.  A plate  of  pure 
copper  iodized  or  bromized  by  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
and  exposed  in  the  camera,  develops  a picture  when  sub- 
jected to  mercurial  vapours ; also  when  the  bromized  or 
iodized  copper  plate  is  sufficiently  exposed  under  a photo- 
graphic negative,  a picture  is  produced  which  can  be 
fixed  by  hyposulphite.  The  sensitive  copper  plate, 
therefore,  acts  just  like  the  Daguerreotype  plate.  A 
process  similar  to  the  wet  collodion  process  is  impracti- 
cable, however,  with  the  copper  salts,  on  account  of  their 
solubility  in  water.  However,  it  is  proven  that  the 
wonderful  process  of  photographic  development  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  salts  of  silver  only.  It  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  substitute  other  compounds  for  the 
silver  salts  in  the  negative  process,  not  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  metal,  but  because  of  the  imperfect  sensi- 
bility of  its  salts  for  the  different  colours,  the  pure  red  and 
yellow  rays  having  absolutely  no  effect  upon  them.  I 
have  previously  stated  that  this  defective  sensibility  of 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver  is  in  connection  with  their  very 
slight  colour,  the  chloride  being  rather  colourless,  and  the 
iodide  and  bromide  being  only  slightly  yellow ; further, 


that  any  substance  which  is  altogether  sensitive  to  light 
is  sensitive  to  the  dark  colours  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  its  own  colour.  A sensitive  substance  absorbing  all 
visible  colours  will  be  as  sensitive  as  the  eye.  The  sen- 
sitive salts  of  copper  arc  much  more  darkly  coloured  than 
the  salts  of  silver,  but  an  easy  process  of  applying  them 
has  not  yet  been  found.  We  may  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  photography  of  the  future  will  adopt  darkly  coloured 
sensitive  compounds,  which  by  far  surpass  the  salts  of 
silver  in  their  sensitiveness  to  the  different  colours.” 
Dr.  Sellack  promises  to  prosecute  his  interesting  researches 
still  further  ; and  let  us  hope  that  he  may  reveal  a process 
by  which  we  may  prosecute  instantaneous  portraiture. 

Castor  Oil  in  the  Negative  Varnish. — I cannot  now 
remember  who  suggested  first  the  use  of  castor  oil  in  the 
negative  varnish,  but  whoever  he  be,  here  are  renewed 
thanks  to  him.  While  the  complaint  I see  so  often 
mentioned  in  Europe  of  the  splitting  of  the  negative  film 
is  not  very  prevalent  here,  still  many  of  our  photographers 
have  been  sufferers  in  that  direction,  and  among  them 
my  friend  Mr.  B.  W.  Kilburn,  the  famous  White  Moun- 
tain photographer.  He  has  lost  many  valuable  negatives 
in  that  way,  but  since  he  has  used  castor  oil  in  his 
varnish,  now  about  a year,  he  has  had  no  recurrence  of 
the  trouble  whatever.  The  use  of  the  castor  oil  gives 
him  a feeliug  of  security  when  he  places  his  choice  nega  - 
fives  in  the  printer’s  hands,  that  he  says  is  worth  a great 
deal  to  him.  He  makes  his  own  varnish  about  as 
follows : — 

Alcohol  2 quarts 

White  lac 12  ounces 

Gum  sandarac  ...  ...  ..  1 £ ,, 

Castor  oil...  1 to  2 drops  to  each  ounce  of  varnish 
In  this  way  a tough,  clear  varnish  is  obtained,  and  with' 
it,  as  I believe,  perfect  immunity  from  the  cracking  or 
peeling  of  the  film. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia , October  16tA.  EDWARD  L.  WILSON. 


LANTERN  HINTS.— No.  1. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

As  photographic  tourists  are,  or  will  soon  be,  returning 
from  their  summer  excursions  laden  with  interesting 
reminiscences  of  their  rambles,  allow  me  to  remind  them 
that  there  is  no  better  means  of  affording  their  friends 
a lucid  and  picturesque  explanation  of  the  various  scenes 
and  incidents  of  their  travel  during  the  approaching 
long  winter  evenings,  than  by  means  of  the  magic  lan- 
tern. In  fact,  this  instrument  has  become  so  useful  in 
so  many  branches  of  the  photographer's  art,  as  to  render 
it  a necessary  part  of  his  apparatus,  aud  the  contest 
between  France  and  Germany  lias  afforded  such  a variety 
of  sensational  pictures  illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
horrors  of  war,  as  may  not,  and  I sincerely  hope  will  not, 
occur  again  in  our  times,  affording  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibitors which  should  not  be  neglected. 

To  purchasers  of  photographic  representations  of  places 
or  objects,  I should  say  that  stereoscopic  transparencies 
on  glass  is  one  of,  if  not  the  best  form  of  production,  as 
they  show  better  and  more  life-like  than  any  other  in  the 
stereoscope,  are  very  permanent,  and  can  be  exhibited  in 
the  magic  lantern  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatever,  requiring  only  a wooden  holder  to  fit  the  front 
of  the  lantern,  made  somewhat  like  that  of  a slip-slide  of 
a piece  of  veneer,  having  at  one  end  an  aperture  of  either 
dome,  cushion,  oval,  or  circular  shape,  so  placed  as  to  form 
a margin  to  the  transparency  of  the  marginal  size,  when 
it  is  properly  placed  in  a rebate  formed  at  the  back, 
and  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  holder  of  the  lantern. 
Care  should  be  taken  when  exhibiting  that  the  veneer 
side  of  the  holder,  and  that  glass  on  which  the  picture 
is  executed,  is  always  placed  next  the  condensers. 

Whilst  speaking  of  magic  lanterns  and  their  fittings, 
let  me  say  tha+  T have  often  thought  how  easily  a super- 
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numerary  camera  could  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a first-rate 
lantern  ; supposing,  for  instance,  the  possession  of  a sliding 
body  camera  ; if  with  a movable  front,  so  much  the  better. 
Plenty  such  are  to  be  met  with  second-hand,  and  for  little 
or  nothing.  The  size  required  will  be  governed  by  the 
diameter  of  the  condensers  to  be  used ; half  or  whole-plate 
would,  I should  think,  be  of  sufficient  size  for  three  to 
three  and  a quarter  inch  condensers.  Now  to  turn  this 
into  a magic  lantern  it  will  be  the  readiest  and  cheapest 
plan  to  apply  to  an  optician  to  supply  a lantern  front  in 
tin  or  brass,  having  lenses,  nozzle,  spring-holder,  and  con- 
densers in  collar  complete,  only  requiring  to  be  screwed 
into  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  then  we  have  the  optical 
part  at  once.  For  ventilation,  get  a tinman  to  make  a 
chimney  of  such  a shape  and  size  as  required,  which  must 
be  fitted  on  a collar  having  a flange,  to  be  screwed  to  the 
top  of  the  camera,  through  which,  and  also  the  inside  body, 
a hole  must  be  cut  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
chimney.  The  hole  in  the  inside  body  should  be  some- 
what of  an  oblong  shape,  to  allow  for  its  being  drawn  in 
and  out  without  obstructing  the  upper  one  that  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  chimney.  Holes  must  also  be  cut  through 
both  the  bodies  at  the  bottom,  so  that  a proper  draught 
may  be  obtained  ; this  will  be  proved  by  the  lamp  burning 
brightly  and  free  from  smoke.  In  aid  of  this,  the  camera 
lantern  must  be  raised  on  four  little  feet  or  blocks  of  wood 
about  one  inch  in  height.  If  lighted  by  oil,  the  cup  argand 
lamp  will  be  best,  as  requiring  the  least  space  ; this  should 
be  placed  in  a tin  collar  having  a flange,  which  must  be 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  inner  sliding  body ; thus  it 
can  be  adjusted  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  condensers  as 
required.  The  ground  glass  of  the  camera  will,  of  course, 
be  discarded,  the  wooden  screen  at  the  back  taken  out, 
then  the  door  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  lights.  For  lighting  with  gas,  arrange- 
ments can  be  easily  made  if  required. 

Space  has  compelled  me  to  be  somewhat  indefinite  in 
my  instructions,  but  I am  sure  that  your  ingenious  readers 
will  perceive  that  an  old  camera  may  be  thus  utilized  and 
transformed  into  a most  efficient  magic  lantern, 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  approaching  season  I 
observe  a chromotrope  holder,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit 
any  number  of  glasses,  thus  economizing  weight,  space, 
and  expense,  no  inconsiderable  items  affecting  mechanical 
pictures  for  the  lantern,  as  exhibitors  know  to  their  cost. 
The  only  drawback  I fear  is,  that  as  the  painted  surfaces 
of  the  pictures  must  be  frequently  exposed,  they  will  be 
liable  to  injury,  as  those  without  covering  glasses  always 
are.  As  the  designs  are  only  geometrical  figures,  coloured 
with  even  tints,  why  not  paint  them  in  enamel  colours  and 
burn  them  in  ? They  would  thus  be  safe  from  all  injury 
except  breakage,  could  be  sold  at  low  prices,  would  be 
much  more  brilliant  and  transparent  than  those  painted  in 
common  colours,  and  could  be  as  easily  executed  as  a 
design  upon  an  earthenware  plate  or  cup. 

Would  some  of  Mr.  Solomon’s  pupils  in  enamel  try  the 
experiment,  and  publish  the  result,  I feel  sure  it  would  be 
a successful  one. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FACES. 

BY  ROLAND  VANWEIKE. 

“ Why,  yes ; I've  seen  so  many  peculiar  faces  while  I’ve 
been  away,  that  I did  not  know  but  I had  become  quite 
proficient  in  their  management,  as  I have  been  continually 
making  photographs  of  them  wherever  I have  been.” 
That's  the  way  to  do  it,  Focus.  Under  the  skylight  is 
not  the  only  place  to  study  faces,  but  we  can  improve  our- 
selves by  studying  them  wherever  we  see  one.  I was  in 
hopes  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  lessons 
suggested  by  the  grand  display  of  photographic  work  at 
the  National  Exhibition  ; but  I have  no  doubt  you  profited 
by  it,  nevertheless,  and  have  also  improved  yourself  by 
observation  and  some  experience  during  your  summer 
vacation. 


“ Yes,  1 think  I have.  I’ve  dabbled  some  in  photo- 
graphy, and  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  faces,  especially 
the  pretty  ones  ; and  some  of  them,  I must  confess,  possessed 
peculiarities  that  were  decidedly  interesting.  I have  thought 
many  times  ot  the  Exhibition,  and  what  I saw  there,  and 
prominent  among  the  memories  of  that  occasion  was  the 
thought,  so  fitly  expressed  and  so  charmingly  illustrated, 

1 Beautiful  faces  are  they  that  wear  the  light  of  a beautiful 
spirit  there.’  But  I thought  I must  come  back  to  you  and 
to  the  stern  realities  of  life,  and  see  what  was  to  be  done 
with  those  long  noses,  squint  eyes,  lantern  jaws,  and  I don’t 
know  what  not ! ” 

1 see,  Focus,  you  have  been  under  good  influences  while 
away,  and  I think  some  of  those  peculiar  faces  you  have 
seen  have  made  an  impression  that  will  develop  into  some- 
thing one  of  these  days.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of  it 
in  a young  man  than  to  see  him  becoming  poetical.  As 
for  the  long  noses,  &c.,  I have  concluded  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters by  noting  down  the  treatment  of  those  peculiarities 
suggested  in  our  last  lesson,  as  it  might  require  some  time 
to  cover  them  all  in  actual  practice. 

“ That  will  suit  me;  1 can  study  them  out  and  apply 
them  at  my  leisure.” 

Thin  face  with  high  cheek  bones  we  disposed  of  in  our  last 
lesson.  Retreating  forehead  and  prominent  nose  admit 
of  but  little  latitude  in  posing.  Nearly  a front  view  is  the 
only  one  at  all  favourable,  and  in  most  cases  the  only  one 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Crooked  nose,  generally  two  noses.  Close  observation 
shows  that  many  people  have  two  faces — not  that  they  are 
what  is  termed  in  a hypocritical  sense  “two-faced,”  but  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  present  a very  different  looking  picture  ; 
and  the  feature  most  concerned  in  this  peculiarity  is  the 
nose.  Now,  one  side  of  such  a face  will  generally  be  much 
more  favourable  for  the  sitter  than  the  other.  You  will 
notice,  by  getting  views  each  way,  that  you  have  two  dis- 
tinctly-shaped noses,  and  the  point  is  to  choose  the  best. 
Generally  the  side  of  the  face  towards  which  the  nose 
evinces  the  greatest  partiality  is  the  most  favourable.  This 
matter  of  the  nose  is  one  that  requires  close  attention  and 
observation,  it  you  would  select  the  best  view  of  a face.  It 
is  amusing  sometimes  to  witness  the  astonishment  of  people 
when  told  they  have  two  noses.  You  have  no  doubt  noticed 
a great  difference  in  the  pictures  of  General  Grant  that 
6how  different  sides  of  his  face  ; and  yet,  if  you  notice 
carefully,  you  will  find  that  difference  to  be  mostly  in  his 
nose. 

Now  we  come  to  the  pugs  and  turn-ups.  Their  cases  are 
very  similar,  as  far  as  the  treatment  they  require  is  con- 
cerned. A face  afflicted  with  either  of  them  will  scarcely 
admit  of  anything  else  than  nearly  a front  view.  Where 
either  presents  the  nostrils  very  conspicuous  it  is  well  to 
give  as  much  three-quarter  view  as  the  case  will  bear,  and 
depress  the  head,  or  raise  your  camera  all  that  will  be 
admissible.  Such  faces  should  be  lighted  well  from  the 
side,  keeping  the  top  and  front  light  subdued  ; this  gives 
relief  to  the  features  lacking  prominence,  and  tends  to 
soften  and  harmonize  them. 

Large  Mouth. — This  member  is  not  difficult  to  manage  if 
you  can  keep  it  shut  when  you  want  it ; it  requires  a view 
well  three-quarters  or  profile,  provided  the  other  features 
will  admit  of  it.  Perfect  repose  is  necessary  for  a largo 
mouth,  as  anything  towards  a smirk  will  exaggerate  its  pro- 
portions immensely. 

Large  Ears. — These  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  generosity, 
though  there  are  always  vulgar  people  enough  who  see  in 
them  a kindred  to  a certain  four-footed  beast,  which  is 
usually  something  of  a clown,  and  has  a strong  will  of  his 
own.  Be  careful  never  to  make  a direct  front  view  of  a face 
set  between  a pair  of  large  ears;  put  oue  of  them  out  of 
sight,  and  let  the  other  lose  its  prominence  against  the 
head,  instead  of  being  cut  out  against  the  background. 

Staring  Ey<.s. — This  is  a difficulty  hard  to  overcome  some- 
. times.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevail  upon  the 
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sitter  to  relax  the  muscles,  if  possible  ; it  is  generally  the 
result  of  a peculiar  nervousness  that  comes  over  the  person 
at  the  time  of  sitting.  Fixing  the  point  of  sight  quite  low 
will  relieve  such  eyes  very  materially. 

Weak  and  Squinting  Eyes. — These  also  are  difficult,  but 
can  be  dealt  with  most  successfully  in  a subdued  light,  or 
with  the  eyes  turned  well  from  the  light.  A convenient 
method  of  treating  such  subjects  is  to  let  the  sitter  appear 
to  be  reading,  or  in  some  position  with  the  eyes  cast  down. 

Cross-Eyes,  or  a Cast  in  one  Eye. — These  require  especial 
care  and  study  in  their  treatment.  The  point  to  be  gained 
is  to  so  direct  the  eyes  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  straight.  In  cases  where  the  eyes  cross,  or  both  turn 
in  towards  the  nose,  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
is  to  give  the  sitter  a view  well  towards  a profile,  and  fix  the 
point  of  sight  so  that  the  eye  that  is  seen  will  seem  straight. 
The  same  course  may  be  pursued  where  only  one  eye  is 
affected.  But  in  many  cases  the  sitter  may  be  posed  with- 
out reference  to  the  eyes,  only  not  allow  them  to  be  fixed  ou 
any  particular  object  till  you  are  all  ready  ; then  move  your 
point  of  sight  gent’y  one  way  or  the  other  till  the  eyes 
assume  their  best  position.  With  a three-quarter  view  of 
the  face  the  sitter  will  sometimes  look  directly  towards  the 
camera,  and  again  off  in  the  direction  of  a profile  view,  to 
give  the  eyes  the  appearance  of  looking  directly  forward. 
Equalizing,  ss  far  as  possible,  the  difference  in  the  refrac- 
tory optics  is  the  most  we  can  do  where  both  are  visible. 

Sunken  Eyes  require  a particular  arrangement  of  light. 
Soften  your  top-light,  using  mostly  side-light ; or  use  a 
reflector  to  throw  the  light  under  the  brows.  The  face 
should  be  turned  well  towards  the  light,  and  raise  the  chin 
as  much  as  it  will  bear.  A thin,  angular  face  generally 
accompanies  such  eyes,  and  an  arrangement  of  light  giving 
very  soft  shadows  w>ll  be  found  favourable  in  every  respect. 

Very  Light  Eyes  with  Sunburnt  Face. — The  difficulty  in 
this  case  is  to  get  any  eyes  at  all.  How  many  pictures  we 
see  from  such  faces  where  the  eyes  are  an  utter  blank ! The 
eyes  must  be  turned  from  the  light,  letting  them  come  well 
in  shadow  ; give  a good  full  exposure.  Direct  light  in  a 
light  eye  burns  it  all  out. 

Retreating  Chin  will  require  about  the  same  management 
as  retreating  forehead. 

Long  Neck. — This  feature  in  a graceful  sitter,  especially  a 
lady,  is  often  not  objectionable  ; but  frequently  the  subject 
is  awkward  and  uncouth,  and  dressed  apparently  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  prominence  to  every  objectionable  feature. 
A position  turning  tbe  head  away  from  the  direction  of 
the  body  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  head  inclined  for- 
ward or  to  one  side,  will  tend  to  modify  its  proportions,  and 
give  grace  and  symmetry.  Avoid  an  upright  stiff  position, 
in  such  cases,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to  study  out  the 
position  adapted  to  your  sitter.  In  all  these  difficult  cases 
the  sitter  will  often  insist  upon  some  particular  position  or 
arrangement  at  variance  with  what  you  know  to  be  best 
adapted  to  them.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a trial  to 
accommodate  your  subject,  and  then  another  according  to 
your  own  ideas  ; the  result  will  generally  prove  to  them  your 
superior  judgment. 


THE  STEREOGRAPH. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

The  stereograph  consists  of  two  apparently  similar  pictures, 
about  two  inches  and  a half  square,  mounted  side  by  side  on 
the  same  card.  We  say  these  pictures  are  apparently 
similar,  from  which  expression  the  reader  will  naturally 
imply  that  in  reality  they  are  not  similar,  and  he  will  then 
examine  them  very  minutely,  hoping  to  discover  some  dif- 
ference, some  divergence  of  some  kind,  or  some  secret  in  the 
construction  ; but  the  examination  will  be  futile  as  long  as 
it  consists  in  simple  observation,  for  the  eye  can  scarcely 
discover  the  difference,  by  reason  of  its  minuteness.  There 
is,  however,  a very  important  difference  between  the  two 


stereoscopic  constituents  of  a stereograph,  and  this  difference 
is  the  very  cause  of  stereoscopicity ; for  without  it  the  two 
pictures  cannot  produce  the  effect  of  solidity  in  visiou. 

The  object  of  the  stereograph  is  to  produce  a solid  picture 
by  means  of  two  flat  pictures  ; that  is,  a picture  in  space 
endowed  with  the  three  items — length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness— that  constitute  solidity.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wonderful,  in  the  science  of 
optics. 

The  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  are  the  components 
of  the  difference  above  mentioned,  and  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  geometry  ; they  are  consequently  capable  of  accurate 
demonstration.  The  difference  in  question  is  entirely  under 
our  control,  which  means  that  one  of  the  items  may  be 
changed  whilst  the  two  others  may  remain  unchanged. 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
so  to  arrange  this  difference  as  to  expand  the  object  repre- 
sented in  the  solid  picture,  either  latitudinally  or  longi- 
tudinally ; and  again,  from  this  expression,  the  inference 
may  be  drawn  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a 
stereograph  that  shall  represent  an  object  naturally  or 
unnaturally  ; naturally,  for  instance,  such  as  the  eyes  would 
behold  it  if  it  were  really  an  object ; unnaturally,  such  as 
the  untutored  or  incipient  artist  sometimes  represents  an 
object,  either  too  much  widened  or  too  much  deepened. 
This  difference  being  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  at 
the  same  time  uuder  our  control,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  artist  has  it  in  his  power  to  compose  a stereograph. 
Theoretically,  this  is  a correct  supposition  ; that  is,  an  artist 
can  compose  a stereograph.  Practically,  the  composition  of 
a stereograph  representing  a landscape,  with  all  its  multi- 
farious objects,  although  a possible  feat,  would  be  a labour 
of  vanity  more  than  of  utility.  Single  objects,  however, 
especially  if  their  forms  are  geometrical,  are  easily  drawn 
with  the  hand  in  such  a manner  as  to  represent  a solid  pic 
ture,  by  the  super-imposition  of  two  single  pictures 

fossessing  the  requisite  difference,  and  mounted  side  by  side, 
ndeed,  the  first  stereographs  were  constructed  by  the  hand  ; 
their  effects  were  charming. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  explain  what  this  difference, 
about  which  we  have  been  speaking,  consists  in  ; how  it  is 
produced,  what  its  nature,  when  it  produces  distortion,  and 
what  its  limits  to  avoid  distortion. 

Secondly,  to  explain  by  what  means  two  pictures,  endowed 
with  this  essential  difference,  can  be  viewed  so  as  to  produce 
a solid  picture.  Place  yourself  in  front  of  a window,  about 
three  feet  from  it,  and  make  a mark  on  one  of  the  panes 
with  black  paint  or  colour ; now  select  some  point  on  a 
tree  or  plant  not  far  from  the  window  (four  or  five  feet),  and 
get  into  a position  so  that  the  point  on  the  tree  coincides 
in  position  with  the  black  mark  on  the  pane  of  glass  when 
viewed  by  the  right  eye  alone  ; keep  the  head  fixed  in  this 
position,  close  the  right  eye,  and  open  the  left ; the  point  on 
the  tree  no  longer  coincides  with  the  black  mark  on  the 
pane  of  glass,  but  is  seen  an  inch  or  two  to  the  left  of  it. 
This  shows  distinctly  that  the  two  eyes  see  objects  respec- 
tively in  different  positions,  and  has  each  an  independent 
picture.  Let  an  assistant  mark  the  position  on  the  pane  of 
glass  of  the  object  as  seen  by  the  left  eye.  You  have  now 
two  marks  on  the  glass,  and  we  will  suppose  their  distance 
apart  to  be  two  inches.  Select  now  a mark  on  the  brick 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  head  remaining 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  so  that  when  seen  by  the 
right  eye  this  mark  shall  coincide  with  the  first  black 
mark  on  the  pane  of  glass  ; close  the  right  eye  and  open  the 
left : the  object  as  now  seen  by  the  left  eye  on  the  pane  of 
glass  will  be  nearer  to  the  original  black  mark  than  the 
preceding  object.  This  experiment  not  only  shows  that 
each  eye  has  an  independent  picture  of  each  object,  but 
it  proves  that  the  more  distant  the  object  is  removed 
from  the  eyes  the  shorter  will  be  the  distance  of 
the  corresponding  pictures  on  the  pane  of  glass. 
I This  is  true  for  all  objects,  far  and  near  ; that  is,  the  right- 
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THE  ECLIPsE  EXPEDITIOS.f 
Trr  once  mort  to  English  expedition  has  set  forth,  this 


torte  itohe*,  tod  the  rmalkat  *eldot&  Ua*  than  twoinehe*  in  Ceylon,  the  approac  . 

al  i.u.  S'/wjf  thedjs’An'A  tAtween  the  lentet  k kept  wjtoin  total  olAcnr»t:oa  on  anicn  so  much  will  pend  that  is 
toe*r  lirnita,  the  dutr/rtijn  will  be  so  tri£ing  a*  scarcely  to  Ia  interenting  to  men  cd  science.  A «w  doads  Telling  for 
o'/serrar/le  by  eyes  whose  dktan.ee  apart  k the  m-'/st  opposite  thcee  brief  niinuteo  the  place  Ot  the  «rlipsed  son  would 
to  tfj*t  of  the  lenset.  The  hert  eSeot*  are  produced,  a*  may  render  futile  all  the  exertions  wcich  hare  been  already 
be  inferred  from  what  La*  already  been  oUerred,  when  the  made,  all  the  cost  and  trooble  of  the  journey  to  the  Indian 
distance  betw»en  the  lenses  and  the  eyra  is  exactly  the  name  ; seas,  the  skill  of  Mr.  Locxyer  and  his  ooaeagues,  and  tne 
and  r/ier  wrid,  trA  greatest  distortion  k the  result  of  the  perfection  (rf  the  instrumenU  tnry  are  to  emp.oy.  It  argues 
greatest  direrger^e  fr'/rn  tbk  law.  Not  only  k thk  the  case,  no  slight  desire  to  increase  our  knowledge,  no  email  zeal  in 
hut  there  M s difficulty  in  superimposing  two  picture  that  the  cause  of  science,  that  so  much  should  have  been  done 
hare  been  taken  by  lenses  either  too  near  together  or  too  far  , and  ri-.ked  where,  a:ter  a.l,  eren  ehoujd  all  tne  circumstances 
apart,  which  strairA  the  eyes  and  nrrjducea  pain.  Two  pic-  i be  farourable,  the  results  may  not  be  such  as  astronomers 
tores  endowed  with  the  essential  difference  in  question  can  hope  to  obtain.  . 

1a  viewed  in  such  a w,y  &*  to  pr'/jivA  the  efl-o.t  of  solidity  ' r'or  let  it  be  noted — in  fairn^s  not  only  to  Mr.  Lockyer 
either  by  mean*  of  the  unaided  eyes,  or  by  aid  of  a stereo-  and  the  expedition  under  his  charge,  but  also  to  those  obser- 

ving  parties  which  will  be  stationed  in  India.  Java,  and 
The  stereograph  for  the  eyes  alone  k mounted  differently  ' Northern  Australia — that  the  task  cet  before  the  observers 
from  that  for  the  stereoscope ; that  k,  the  right-eye  picture  ’ of  the  approaching  eclipse  is  altogether  more  difficult  than 
k mounted  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left-eye  picture  on  the  any  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  It  would  not  be 
right  side.  Viewed  in  either  way,  the  two  flat  pictures  are  | difficult  to  repeat  the  observations  made  during  the  American 
seen  independently  by  either  eye,  and  shoved  out  of  their 1 eclipse  of  IhOO,  and  during  the  ilediti-rranean  eclipse  of 


position  laterally,  S'/  that  the  two  inside  pictures  overlap  each 
other  ; but  these  two  pictures  correspond  to  the  right-eye 
picture  and  the  left-eye  picture,  whilst  the  two  outside  nic- 
tates, a Is//  a right-eye  picture  and  a left-eye  picture,  stand 
apait  and  alone.  'J  he  shoving  on  one  side  so  as  to  produce 
superirnpositiori  of  the  two  middle  pictures  is  effected  in  two 
different  ways  by  the  two  different  means  employed;  thus 
with  the  naked  eyes  it  k effected  by  squinting  internally 


1870;  out  to  do  thk  would  be  to  do  nothing.  Something 
new  must  be  learned,  or  the  expedition  might  as  well  not 
have  sailed.  And  to  discover  something  new,  after  so  many 
skilful  observers  have  been  at  work  in  the  same  field,  is 
likely  to  prove  no  easy  task.  There  is  not  a single  moment 
in  the  progress  of  totality  which  has  not  been  already 

• Hujreosriipti  mounted  for  tbe  squinting  operation. 
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utilized  by  others.  The  instant  when  the  last  ray  of  direct 
sunlight  is  just  obliterated  has  been  employed  by  Professor 
Young,  of  America,  to  such  purpose  as  to  reveal  the  exis- 
tence of  a marvellously  complex  solar  atmosphere,  in  which 
the  vapours  of  our  familiar  metals  replace  the  gases  which 
in  our  air  form  the  breath  of  life.  From  that  first  instant, 
onwards,  until  the  moment  when  the  sun  is  about  to  disap - 
ear,  that  glory  of  light  which  astronomers  call  the  corona 
as  been  studied  and  analysed  in  such  sort  that  one  would 
imagine  that  nothing  new  could  be  learned  respecting  it. 
Yet  our  expeditionists  have  set  forth  with  the  purpose  of 
learning  something  new,  and  the  fault  will  not  be  theirs  if 
they  are  unsuccessful.  To  encourage  them  to  strenuous 
exertion  they  have  this  to  consider,  that  if  they  fail,  many 
months  must  pass  before  astronomers  have  another  oppor 
tunity  to  institute  such  researches  as  they  now  propose  to 
make.  It  io  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  have  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  any  eclipse  expeditions  either 
in  1872  or  1873.  In  the  latter  year,  indeed,  there  will  be 
no  total  solar  eclipse  at  all.  And  the  total  eclipse  of 
November  30,  1872,  is  such  an  one  that  no  astronomer  is 
likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  witness  it.  It  is  so  barely 
total,  that  it  actually  begins  and  ends  on  the  earth  as  au 
annular  one,  the  moon  at  those  times  not  fully  hiding  the 
sun  even  on  the  line  of  central  eclipse.  It  is  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  moon’s  shadow  track  upon  the  earth  that  the 
sun  will  be  fairly  hidden,  and  there  only  for  a few  seconds. 
Not  until  April  16,  1874,  will  there  be  an  eclipse  worth  an 
eclipse  expedition  ; and  in  these  days  of  rapid  scientific 
progress  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  months  seems  like  an 
age.  Our  observers,  then,  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as 
the  continental  astronomers  in  Java,  and  colonial  astro- 
nomers in  North  Australia,  are  bound  to  exert  themselves 
most  diligently,  so  that  astronomers  may  not  want  eclipse 
pabulum  during  that  long  interval. 

It  is  easy  to  indicate  the  position  to  which  past  researches 
have  brought  the  students  of  that  wonderful  crown  of  light 
which  is  seen  around  the  eclipsed  sun.  The  American  ob- 
servers in  1869  found  that  this  object  is  in  great  part  self- 
luminous,  and  that  its  light  in  some  respects  resembles  in 
quality  that  of  the  aurora  borealis.  But  doubts  prevailed 
as  to  the  extension  of  this  self-luminous  solar  glory.  Some 
thought  that  it  did  not  extend  more  than  some  ninety 
thousand  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface,  while  others  believed 
that  its  extension  was  to  be  measured  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Last  year  the  American  observations  were 
confirmed,  and  something  was  learned  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  corona.  A certain  well-marked  gap  or  dark  rift  in  the 
corona  then  seen  was  photographed  in  Spain  by  Mr.  Wil- 
lard, of  America,  and  also  in  Sicily  (more  satisfactorily)  by 
Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester.  These  photographs,  enlarged 
to  a common  scale,  were  submitted  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  by  him  pronounced  decisive  as  to  the  extra-terrestrial 
character  of  a radiated  corona  extending  at  least  as  far  from 
the  sun  as  the  boundaries  of  this  gap.  On  such  a matter 
Herschel’s  opinion,  always  authoritative,  may  be  regarded  as 
all  but  final.  The  existence  of  a real  solar  appendage 
reaching  at  least  a million  miles  from  the  sun’s  surface 
having  thus  been  demonstrated,  it  now  remains  for  observers 
to  determine  how  this  strange  appendage  is  shaped,  and 
how  constituted.  They  must  distinguish  it,  if  they  possibly 
can,  from  all  that  light  with  which  this  appendage  itself 
fills  our  atmosphere  during  the  progress  of  a total  eclipse. 
They  will  have  to  avoid  being  deceived,  as  so  many  have 
been  deceived,  by  the  strange  optical  effects  produced  during 
the  passage  of  the  moon’s  vast  shadow  through  the  air  above 
and  around  them.  At  that  time  false  rays  appear,  which 
the  inexperienced  may  too  readily  confound  with  the  true 
coronal  beams.  There  is  also  a semblance  of  motion  even 
among  those  rays  which  are  really  fixed.  Everything  is 
new  and  startling,  and  no  slight  mental  effort  is  required  to 
fix  the  thoughts  on  that  sole  feature  which  the  observer  has 
undertaken  to  examine,  when  so  much  of  what  is  taking 
place  around  tends  to  distract  his  attention.  In  the  approach- 


ing eclipse  this  must  be  the  first  thought  of  the  observer,  or 
his  work  will  be  altogether  valueless. 

Fortunately  an  instrument  is  to  be  used  which  will  record 
the  features  of  the  eclipse  without  being  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  distractions  we  have  mentioned.  The  telescopist  may 
fail  to  make  useful  observations,  or  he  may  be  so  misled  as 
to  make  false  ones  ; the  spectroscopist  may  be  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  light  of  the  corona  and  that  of  the 
illuminated  air;  the  draughtsman  may  produce  some  of 
those  marvellous  pictures  on  which  so  much  stress  has  lately 
been  laid — but  the  photographic  camera  will  do  its  work 
unmoved  by  the  appalling  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
Whatever  the  photographic  pictures  may  show,  we  may  be 
sure  that  neither  excitement  nor  affection  for  a favourite 
theory  have  influenced  the  result.  Much  of  the  information 
obtained  by  other  means  will  be  greatly  increased  in  value 
by  the  photographic  records.  If  the  spectroscopist  gets 
light  of  such  and  such  a quality  from  a certain  part  of  the 
corona,  the  photograph  will  show  what  was  the  aspect  of 
that  particular  portion.  If  a draughtsman  succeeds  (for  a 
wonder)  in  picturing  the  corona  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy, the  photographs  will  render  it  easy  to  interpret  such 
parts  of  the  work  as  may  be  less  perfect  than  the  rest.  We 
are  inclined  to  hope  great  things  from  the  photographers  of 
the  approaching  eclipse.  Remembering  that  an  envious 
cloud  concealed  the  sun  from  Mr.  Brothers  for  all  but  the 
last  eleven  seconds  of  totality,  and  that  the  photograph 
taken  during  eight  of  those  seconds  is  far  the  best  picture 
of  the  corona  in  existence,  it  does  certainly  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  application  of  his  method  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  will  lead  to  results  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance. 

Meantime  we  must  be  content  with  wishing  the  expedi- 
tionists the  success  they  deserve.  They  have  not  sailed  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  and  it  is  known  that  some  of  them  have  ad 
to  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  join  the  expedition.  W ay 
that  whether  fortune  smile  or  frown  on  their  exertions,  they 
have  already  deserved  the  applause  of  their  fellow  workers 
in  science. 


gmttiuugs  uf  Surwiufs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  tree  Public  Library,  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  0.  R. 
Green  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  pievious  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Round  the  room  were  arranged  a large  number  of  most 
excellent  views,  all  taken  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton’s 
collodio-bromide  process.  Of  these, 

Mr.  J.  Henderson  exhibited  a number  of  stereos.,  and  twenty- 
four  12  by  10  views,  mostly  of  Lincoln;  and 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  exhibited  eighteen  7 by  5 and  fifteen  12 
by  10  views  of  Wells,  Raglan  Castle,  Furness  Abbey,  &c. 

Mr.  Green  called  attention  to  a view,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  houses  in  the  foreground,  which,  he 
said,  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen  taken  ot  that  place. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  Lincoln  was  the  best  place 
for  photographers  to  go  to  in  windy  or  bad  weather. 

A number  of  negatives  and  stereos  were  handed  round 
illustrative  of  the  following  letter  read  by  the  secretary  : — 

“ Liverpool , October  31,  1871. 

“Dear  Sir, — Seven  years  having  passed  since  1 published  a pro- 
cess dispensing  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and  to  which  I applied, 
for  distinction  sake,  the  term  newly  coined,  vis:.,  1 The  Collodio-liro- 
mide  of  Silver  Process,’  I think  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  tho 
present  members  of  your  Association  to  examine  the  results  of  the 
early  working  of  the  process  by  my  hands. 

“ 1 send,  therefore,  herewith  three  negatives.  1st.  One  exposed 
in  September,  1861,  and  actually  the  third  that  I experimented  upon. 
Exposure,  thirty  seconds : formula,  that  published  in  the  British 
Journal. 

“2nd.  Grasmere  Church,  in  Juno,  1865;  formula,  that  which  I 
published  tn  the  Photographic  News  of  30th  June,  1865,  and 
one  from  which  prints  at  the  time  were  reviewed  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  Editor. 

“ 3rd.  A negative,  dated  June  1865,  exposed  for  ten  seconds  only, 
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a six-inch  focus  Grubb’s  single  stereo  lens,  with  one  quarter-inch 
diaphragm,  being  employed.  The  peculiarity  of  this  negative  is, 
that  it  is  by  the  wet  process  for  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  and  is  the 
first  ever  exposed.  The  formula  was  as  follows  : — Coat  the  plate  with 
collodio-bromide  of  silver ; allow  the  film  to  set,  then  flush  with 
water,  drain,  and  place  in  the  dark  slide.  Expose  a trifle  longer  than 
for  wet  collodion,  and  develop  with  the  usual  fifteen-grain  sulphate 
of  iron  solution,  to  which  a few  drops  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
have  been  added.  Before  developing,  it  is  desirable  that  the  plate 
should  be  again  flushed  with  water  to  ensure  uniform  action. 

“ I 8end  also  prints  of  the  first  and  second  negatives  mentioned 
above ; also  a few  others,  taken  in  I860,  since  which  I have  done 
nothing  in  photography.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
Association,  I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

“ W.  Murray,  Esq.”  “B.  J.  Sayce. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  process,  which 
had  been  practised  with  so  much  success  and  with  such  ex- 
cellent results  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Association  for 
the  last  six  years, 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  was  only  right  that  Mr.  Sayce’s 
letter  should  be  published. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  passed  round  two  of  his  splendid  24  by  18 
negatives  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  he  had  taken  during  the 
summer.  These  attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  Green,  in  answer  to  several  inquiries,  stated  that  the 
average  weight  of  each  negative  was  about  teD  pounds.  He 
used  Sayce  and  Bolton’s  process,  and  had  to  pour  on  each  plate 
eight  ounces  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver  to  cover  it  properly, 
draining  off  the  excess.  He  had  not  been  able  to  print  from 
them  yet,  but  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  all  he  could 
desire,  as  the  negatives  were  full  of  detail  and  without  a fault. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  exposed  on  the  same  day  a 24  by  18 

late  made  by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company,  which  he 

ad  had  by  him  for  fifteen  months.  This  plate,  also,  was  all 
he  could  wish,  and  no  different  from  a fresh  plate  of  the  same 
subject.  The  exposures  were  twenty  minutes,  but  a worker  of 
collodio-albumen  would  have  given  forty-five  minutes  for  an 
8 by  6 plate.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  process  was  the 
best  for  giving  the  quickest  plates  for  keeping  indefinitely. 

The  Secretary  showed  two  albums  containing  views  he  had 
taken  in  Canonbie,  on  the  border  of  Dumfriesshire.  He 
described  the  place  as  a most  beautiful  locality  for  wood  and 
water  scenery.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Esk  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  in  Scotland.  There  was 
good  fishing  and  also  a good  hotel.  It  was  a district,  he 
thought,  where  an  amateur  would  be  pleased  to  visit,  and  find 
ample  work  for  his  camera,  either  for  large  plates  or  stereos. 

A number  of  prints  sent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gough,  taken  by  a tea 
process,  were  examined  with  interest.  They  were  very  clear 
and  full  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  A wish  was  expressed  that 
the  formula  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Nash,  a former  member  of  the  Association,  sent  a number 
of  9 by  7 views,  taken  in  Brazil,  which  were  very  interesting. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  pleasant  to  find  that  old  members 
had  not  forgotten  the  Society,  and  that  from  time  to  time  com- 
munications were  received  which  showed  the  interest  they  took 
in  its  welfare. 

An  article  from  the  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science 
was  then  read,  entitled  '•  Permanent  Photographs  on  Glass.” 

Mr.  Robertson  exhibited  a dozen  stereos  by  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea’s  gum  and  coclineal  process.  He  found  it  to  work  rapid 
and  well. 

Prints  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Roberts. 

It  was  proposed  that  a soiree  should  be  held,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  the  Secretary,  were  requested  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  announced  that,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Loudon,  tickets  had  been  sent 
to  the  President  for  this  Exhibition  commencing  14th  inst. 

The  presentation  print  for  1871,  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherril),  was  then  distributed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Corosjwui&mf. 

ON  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  description  of  his  new  dry 
process  quickens  me  to  make  a communication— which  a multi- 
tude of  more  pressing  demands  has  caused  me  to  defer — on  the 
dry-plate  question.  I have  been,  as  you  may  remember,  a 
dry-plate  worker  in  an  experimental  manner  for  several  years, 


and  have  had  as  fair  success  as  any  amateui  with  whom  I 
have  exchanged  experiences.  I have  used  all  the  processes 
recommended,  beside  several  suggested  by  my  experience. 
That  now  described  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  was  one  of  these 
latter.  I tried  it  in  both  the  forms  which  he  communicates, 
and  found  it  slower  and  more  subject  to  markings  utterly 
destructive  to  its  general  utility  than  almost  any  other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  for  all  landscape —except  in- 
stantaneous, or  nearly  so — and  where  cloud  effects  are  neces- 
sary, dry-plate  photography  is  to  be  relied  on  as  the  method  of 
the  future  ; and,  to  my  mind,  equally  slight  doubt  exists  that 
commercially  prepared  plates  are  cheaper  and  surer  to  all  ama- 
teurs and  most  professionals  than  any  they  can  make  them- 
selves. This  for  many  reasons  not  now  important  to  detail  ; 
but  I have  so  completely  accepted  their  condition  that  I have 
for  two  or  three  years  only  used  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plates,  and 
with  a most  satisfactory  general  success.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  last  lot  of 
several  dozens  which  I got  were  covered  all  over,  when  deve- 
loped, with  minute  spots  of  intensity,  which,  of  course,  made 
the  pictures  look  like  snow-storms,  only  that  they  did  not 
appear  within  shadows.  Every  plate  of  the  lot  showed  it,  and 
I was  in  the  American  backwoods,  where  no  remedy  was  pos- 
sible. I send  you  a print  as  an  example,  slightly  over-printed, 
so  that  you  see  them  more  fully.  This  was  clearly  from  care- 
lessness in  preparing  the  preservative.  Beside  this  accidental 
fault,  I have  found  the  film  come  full  of  pinholes  at  times,  and 
in  parts  of  a plate — a fault  of  the  proctss  itself,  and  one  which 
makes  me  want  something  better.  I found  this  in  some  of  the 
albumen  processes,  but  the  inability  to  get  commercial  albumen 
plates  prevented  me  from  giving  up  the  Liverpool  manufacture, 
and  I am  desirous  of  getting  at  all  the  forms  of  plates  which 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  terms  and  of  uniform  quality,  and, 
if  possible,  to  fix  in  some  way  the  relative  excellence,  if  not  to 
establish  a standard  commercial  plate,  with  reference  to  their 
export  to  America  as  well  as  tor  my  own  use. 

But  I find  it  impossible  to  depend  on  the  experience  or  re- 
commendation of  anyone  in  these  things.  I can  myself  develop 
a plate  of  any  kind  without  much  difficulty,  and  find  the  alka- 
line method  the  simplest  and  quickest.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven 
has  not  patience  for  it.  He  finds  the  plates  prepared  in  his 
method  good ; I found  them  poor ; and  in  these  differences 
there  is  more  than  a difference  of  opinion  : there  are  different 
objects  aimed  at,  and  until  you  know  what  a photographer 
wants  to  do,  you  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
One  man  tests  his  dry  plate  by  making  a transparency,  another 
on  an  interior ; and  1 have  found  plates  make  perfect  trans- 
parencies which  would  not  make  a landscape  negative  fit  to 
print  from  ; while  one  which  makes  a good  landscape  may,  with 
even  very  long  exposure,  fog  with  an  interior.  As  a general 
thing,  studio  experiments  with  powerful  lenses  are  not  indica- 
tive of  the  practical  value  of  a plate,  nor  is  the  rapidity  of  it  of 
any  importance  in  my  mind,  save  as  an  economy  of  time.  And 
here  I must  confirm  what  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  says  of  the 
exposure  of  plates.  1 have  never  found  that  less  than  six  (and 
better,  eight)  exposures  gave  good  pictures.  If  a dry  plate  is 
in  the  least  under-exposed  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  develop 
without  fog — to  tyros  impossible  ; and  since  the  actual  time  of 
exposure  makes  a small  fraction  of  the  time  employed,  it  seems 
to  me  poor  economy  to  make  the  gain  of  a few  minutes  a 
danger  to  the  quality  of  the  result. 

I have  not  tried  the  Wortley  plates,  but  the  negatives  I have 
seen  of  them  are  all  under-exposed,  and  lacking  detail  in  the 
shadows.  I have  prepared  plates  by  Lea’s  process  which  were 
to  wet  plates  as  three  to  two  in  time  of  exposure,  but  the 
shadows  were  not  satisfactory,  and  if  longer  exposed  the  lights 
were  injured. 

What  we  want  is  a commercial  plate  which  can  be  dependod 
on  for  equality  of  exposure,  freedom  from  stains  where  broad 
distances  or  open  skies  are  required,  so  as  to  avoid  stopping-out 
(the  destruction  of  all  artistic  quality),  freedom  from  fog  in  feeble 
lights,  and  from  blistering  (all  gum  plates,  in  my  experience, 
blister  more  or  less) ; and  then  whether  they  take  two  or  twenty 
exposures  of  wet  collodion  is  quite  a minor  consideration.  If  this 
can  be  furnished,  I think  that  hundreds  of  amateurs  who  now 
have  not  time  to  do  more  than  experiment,  and  often  lose  all 
patience  under  the  mechanical  difficulties,  would  take  dry- 
plate  working  as  the  end  of  all  their  perplexities.  I want  such 
a plate  to  rocommend  to  pupils  and  frionds,  and  for  my  own 
use.  If  tho  manufacturers  of  dry  plates  will,  one  and  all, 
kindly  send  me  a dozen  of  7i  by  4i  to  experiment  on,  I would 
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willingly  use  them  in  a series  of  practical  experiences  of  an 
experimental  character,  and  pay  for  the  plates  besides. 

I enclose  you,  also,  a print  from  a successful  negative  taken 
in  Greece  with  a normal  Liverpool  plato,  that  you  may  judge 
if  the  estimate  I fix  is  not  a good  one.  This  is  untouched  in 
any  way,  but  printed  too  intensely. — Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Stillman. 

100,  Clarendon  Road,  Hotting  Hill , IF.,  October  25th,  1871. 


PRELIMINARY  COATINGS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I was  glad  to  see  your  article  on  albumen 
preliminary  coating  last  woek,  as  I find,  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, a widely  different  state  of  things  to  that  described  by  our 
friend  Dr.  Liesegang.  to  whom  we  are  all  so  often  indebted.  I 
have  carefully  tried  plates,  having  half  covered  with  albumen 
and  half  free,  and  tiul  no  difference  required  for  exposure. 
You  are  quite  right  in  asserting  that  albumen  gives  valuable 
qualities  to  the  negative,  besides  an  adherence  and  perfect 
cleanness  uncertain  of  attainment  otherwise. 

I observed  in  a recent  issue  that  Herr  Grasshoff  referred  to 
ouring  on  albumen  as  the  proper  way  to  coat  the  plates,  but 
e can  never  have  tried  the  Blanchard  brush,  which  gives  im- 
munity from  all  bubbles  and  markings,  and  saves  time.  The 
albumen  should  be  one  egg  to  a pint  of  water,  and  a few  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  or  chlor-alura.  Dr.  Liesegang  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  fancied  he  found  retardation  by  the  use  of  albumen, 
but  he  is,  nevertheless,  I fully  believe,  in  error,  as  I look  upon 
it  as  conclusive  to  coat  half  a plate,  and  expose  both  halves 
simultaneously.  Nor  is  it  important  whether  the  albumen  be 
old  or  new,  as  I havo  seen  stated.  Try  the  same  test,  and  it 
can  at  once  be  proved  there  is  no  difference. 

A valuable  suggestion  was  given  lately  by  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents, about  the  use  of  washing  crystals  for  cleaning  old 
plates  off.  It  is  very  useful.  All  have  duplicate  negatives,  and 
often  grosses  of  plates,  done  years  ago,  in  balloon  crinolines  and 
stand-up  collars,  that  no  one  orders  from.  People  (at  least,  all 
well  disposed  ones)  give  theircountenances  so  often  now-a-days 
to  photography  that,  unless  they  are  remarkable  for  special  art 
qualities,  copies  from  full-length  cartes  of  six  to  eight  years  ago 
aro  not  often  wanted.  Never,  probably,  was  there  so  complete 
a change  in  costume  in  a similar  period.  No  mattor  how 
strong  the  varnish,  it  succumbs  at  once  to  boiling  solution  of 
washing  crystals  (Manby’s),  and  the  plates  only  want  rinsing 
and  dryiDg.  Never  apply  the  albumen  on  wet  plates  ; it  goes 
over  the  back  and  spoils  the  bath. 

I am  often  surprised  to  find  so  many  reluse  to  use  albumen 
as  a preliminary  coating;  some  have  tried  it  (not  with  the 
brush)  and  found  bubbles  and  streaks:  let  them  try  again,  and 
this  time — properly. 

To  store  albumenized  plates,  a cupboard  should  bo  made  in 
the  chemical  room,  near  the  nitrate  baths,  with  grooves,  and 
the  plates  racked  in  it  for  use,  albumen  side  downivards ; they 
thus  get  no  dust,  and  then  the  brush  is  not  wanted  before 
collodionizing.  A fertile  source  of  spots  under  the  old  regime 
was  the  broad  camel’s  hair  brush  before  coating  causing  elec- 
trical conditions  and  attraction  of  floating  particles.  Perhaps 
this  is  a mere  crotchety  notion,  but  I think  not. 

Never  albumonize  a small  lot  of  plates,  but  have  everything 
ready  after  business  hours  in  a room  free  from  dust,  not  too 
hot;  slow  drying  is  best.  Do  a good  large  batch,  so  as  not  to  be 
always  at  it.  I daresay  anybody,  from  an  “intelligent  rustic  ” 
to  a Cabinet  Minister,  can  bo  taught  to  albumenize  plates,  but 
I have  a weakness  for  doing  mine  myself. — Faithfully  yours, 

Samuel  Fry. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  the  Photographic  News  of  October 
20th  complains  that  the  photographs  exhibited  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  South  Kensington  were  in  many  cases  hung  in  corridors 
and  other  undesirable  places.  It  may  be  well  that  the  reason 
of  that  should  be  clearly  stated. 

When  the  collection  of  photographs  sent  in  before  the  ap- 
pointed date  were  examined  by  the  Committeo  of  Selection, 
due  space  was  set  apart  for  them  in  the  Albert  Hall  Gallery. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  war  on  the  Continent,  all  the  contri- 
butions from  continental  etates  were  in  arrear,  and  came 
dropping  in  at  intervals,  many,  even,  not  arriving  till  after  the 
1st  of  May,  tho  date  on  which  tho  Exhibition  was  opened.  In 


like  manner  the  contributions  from  India  and  the  Colonies 
were  all  late,  and  did  not  arrive  till  all  the  space  allotted  by 
the  Commisioners  to  photography  was  filled  up.  The  arrange- 
ments for  filling  that  space  were  made  by  the  Committee  ot 
Selection  and  Hanging,  with  the  photographs  that  had  been 
sent  in  in  due  time,  and  the  Commissioners  could,  therefore, 
only  place  those  which  arrived  so  late  in  any  position  which 
might  happen  to  be  vacant. 

I think  it  may  bo  admitted  that  the  collection  of  photographs 
exhibited  was  the  finest  since  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  though  foreign  artists  are  still  ahead  of  us  in  portraiture 
(Mr.  Slingsby’s  flue  portrait  of  a lady  running  them  hard, 
however),  in  landscape  and  genre  pictures  they  are  muoh 
inferior  to  our  best  workers,  while  in  new  processes,  such  as 
carbon,  enamelling,  and  mechanical  printing,  we  appear  in 
England  to  be  advancing  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  our 
brethren  abroad  have  done. — I am,  &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wortley,  Lt.  Col. 


®alk  in  tfie  Stuftiu. 

Re-agent  for  Detecting  Nitric  Acid.— The  proposed 
re-agont  is  tho  sulphate  of  aniline  ; it  detects,  with  the  most 
minute  accuracy,  the  least  traces  of  nitric  acid.  In  order  to 
obtain  tho  desired  result,  the  modus  operandi  is  as  follows : — 
Place  in  a watch  glass  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a density  ot  1-84 ; then  pour, 
drop  by  drop,  half  a cubic  centimetre  of  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  aniline,  prepared  by  mixing  ten  drops  of  commercial  aniline 
with  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A glass 
rod  is  then  dipped  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  it  is  then 
introduced  in  the  watch  glass  and  stirred  in  a circular  way. 
From  time  to  time  the  experimenter  should  blow  slowly  on  the 
agitated  liquid  ; if  the  liquid  thus  stirred  contains  traces  of 
j nitric  acid,  circular  lines  of  a deep  red  are  soon  visible,  colour- 
{ ing  tho  whole  liquid  to  a pink.  On  adding  a very  small  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  to  the  mixture  the  liquid  becomes  of  a car- 
mine colour ; the  addition  of  a single  drop  of  very  diluted 
nitric  acid  renders  the  liquid  a deep  red,  and  afterwards  a dead 
red.  This  simple  process  can  be  applied  to  the  detection  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  I havo  thus  been 
able  to  detect  nitric  acid  in  water  from  wells ; and  generally 
this  acid  is  to  be  found  in  rain-water  after  a storm.  Hypoazotic 
or  hyponitric  acid  produces  also  the  same  reaction  ; moreover, 
when  only  traces  of  hyponitric  acid  are  detected,  the  distinction 
can  easily  bo  made  by  the  use  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid. — English  Mechanic. 

To  Rectify  Alcohol. — A correspondent  of  the  English 
Mechanic  gives  the  following  : — “ To  test  the  strength  of  spirits, 
moisten  a slip  of  paper  with  your  sample  ; if  it  burns  out,  and 
the  paper  then  catches  fire,  the  spirit  is  pure  enough  for 
varnishes.  Or  burn  in  a spoon  with  a little  gunpowder.  If 
the  latter  explodes,  your  spirit  is  good  for  above  purposes. 
The  smallest  amount  of  water  will  injure  lac  varnish,  turning 
your  work  dead  white  ; but  here  is  the  remedy  which  1 have 
frequently  employed,  and  found  most  effective  : — Clean  an  ox 
bladder  very  carefully  from  grease  and  flesh  by  turning  inside 
out.  Rub  the  surfaces  with  a solution  of  isinglass  in  water  three 
or  four  times ; then  three  parts  fill  the  bladder  with  your 
spirit,  and  tie  the  mouth  tightly.  Hang  up  in  a temperature 
of  122°  Fahr.  If  not  able  to  get  solar  heat,  the  vicinity  of 
kitchen  fire  or  oven  will  do.  In  six  to  twelve  hours  the  spirit, 
according  to  the  volume  of  water  therein,  will  be  concentrated. 
A glass  vessel  with  a tight  bladder  covering  answers  equally 
well.  Decant  when  pure  (after  testing),  and  keep  in  tightly- 
stoppered  8-ounce  phials.  Where  the  spirit  is  required  for 
any  nice  operations,  or  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  take 
carbonate  of  potassa  one-third  by  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
spirit ; mix  together  in  a stoppered  bottle,  shake  violently,  and 
then  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Much  of  the  water 
will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Decant  the  upper  liquor,  and  treat 
as  before,  and  60  on  until  the  potash  remains  quite  dry.  To 
remove  the  minute  portions  of  potash  in  the  spirit,  distil  in  a 
water  bath ; test,  and  then  put  in  stoppered  phials  as  before.” 

Cyanide  of  Iodine  in  Iodine. — Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein  has 
found  in  a sample  of  iodine  made  in  the  ordinary  way  28‘75  per 
cent,  of  iodide  of  cyanogen.  In  another  sample,  where  the 
maker  had  tried  to  separate  the  impurity  by  sublimation,  there 
was  found  56-87  per  cent.  The  mode  of  analysis  in  both  cases 
was  to  rub  together  in  a mortar  weighed  quantities  of  iodine 
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and  metallic  mercury,  until  all  the  free  iodine  was  combined  ; 
to  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue. 
The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  impurity.  When  iodine  con- 
taining iodide  of  cyanogen  is  treated  with  metallic  iron,  proto- 
iodide and  proto-cyanide  of  iron  are  formed.  The  addition  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  precipitates  both  all  the  iron  and  all  the 
cyanogen,  and  the  resulting  iodide  of  potassium  is  free  from 
cyanogen. — Dingier' s Polytechnic  Journal. 


^0  torespu&tttts. 

J . Henri  C. — We  do  not  know  of  any  photographs  of  Taunton, 
nor  of  any  photographer  there  who  takes  such  views. 

A.  McC. — The  question  whether  it  is  an  actionable  offence  to  ex- 
hibit a gentloman's  portrait  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  is  a matter 
we  cannot  decide.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  regard 
it  as  unwise  to  exhibit  a portrait  against  the  protest  of  the  owner ; 
but  in  a case  liko  that  you  describe,  in  which  the  sitter  neglects  to 
pay  or  objects  to  pay  for  the  portrait,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
scarcely  placed  himself  in  a proper  position  for  making  the  objec- 
tion, and  would  scarcely  commence  an  action  in  which  he  could 
not  present  himself  with  clean  hands.  Probably  there  are  many 
details  affecting  the  question  which  should  be  known  before  a deci- 
sion can  be  given.  Possibly  the  sitter  objects  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  portrait  for  the  same  reason  that  he  objects  to  pay,  namely, 
that  he  is  displeased  with  it,  and  regards  it  as  ugly  or  unsatis- 
factory. The  management  of  such  customers  is  one  of  the  worry- 
ing trials  to  which  portraitists  are  subject,  with  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  deal.  The  celebrated  painter  who,  when  a sitter 
declined  to  accept  or  pay  for  his  portrait,  replied  that  it  was  of 
little  consequence,  because  he  could  paint  a tail  to  the  figure,  and 
obtain  the  price  for  it  as  the  picture  of  a monkey,  secured  his 
money  by  the  threat ; but  a photographer  could  scarcely  succeed 
if  he  adopted  such  a course.  The  best  plan  is  to  be  as  conciliatory 
as  possible,  and  if  a sitter,  even  unreasonably,  objects  to  one  portrait, 
it  is  wise  to  give  him  a re-sit.  It  generally  pays  best  in  the  long  run. 
A Beginner. — -Discoloured  spotson  prints  may  be  of  various  kinds. 
A our  description  is  scarcely  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to 
decide  satisfactorily.  The  most  common  form  of  discoloured  spots 
appearing  on  prints  a short  time  after  they  are  finished  are  the 
yellow  spots  which  arise  from  imperfect  fixation.  Such  spots  are 
caused  either  by  the  hypo  fixing  bath  being  old  or  weak,  or  by  the 
print  being  imperfectly  immersed,  or  from  air-bubbles  forming  on 
the  prints  whilst  in  the  fixing  bath.  Portions  of  the  print,  being 
thus  imperfectly  fixed,  very  soon  discolour.  2.  The  causes  of  pin- 
holes in  negatives  are  so  various,  and  the  remedies  not  less 
various,  that  we  cannot  repeat  them  all  here  ; your  best  plan  will  be 
to  read  up  the  various  articles  we  have  published  on  the  subject. 
mThe  most  common  cause  of  pinholes,  besides  dust  on  the  plate  or 
— m the  bath,  is  the  presence  of  excess  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
(5  bath,  often  the  result  of  long  use.  The  remedy  is  to  pour  the  bath 
into  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  filter,  and  then  add  nitrate 
of  silver  sufficient  to  make  the  solution  of  proper  strength. 

Ivan. — There  are  various  modes  of  making  the  paper  keep  perfectly 
good  for  a few  days  after  sensitizing.  Something,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  paper ; but  at  this  season  of  the 
year  almost  any  paper  ought  to  keep  perfectly  white  during  the 
day  when  floated  tile  evening  before.  The  use  of  a nitrate  bath 
stronger  than  necessary  conduces  to  the  paper  discolouring ; over- 
long  floating  tends  to  the  same  end  ; hanging  the  paper  in  a damp 
place  has  a similar  tendency.  The  addition  of  a little  sugar  to  the 
silver  bath  facilitates  the  production  of  pure  whites  when  the 
paper  is  kept.  Blotting  off  the  solution  on  clean  blotting- paper  will 
generally  make  it  keep  two  or  three  days.  Washing  the  paper  will 
make  it  keep  longer.  You  will  find  the  names  of  firms  undertaking 
the  purchase  or  reduction  of  residues  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Alpha  Beta.  I he  Manual  of  the  Autotype  Company  is  published 
by  tne  Company  in  Rathbono  Place.  The  price  is  half-a-crown. 
2.  YY  e occasionally  give  our  readers  specimens  of  new  processes, 
but  always  at  a heavy  cost  to  ourselves.  Any  plan  of  issuing  such 
specimens  at  irregular  intervals  at  an  enhanced  price  for  the 
number  would  introduce  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  publishing 
department ; ordinary  prepayments  would  be  disturbed,  and  many 
inconveniences  arise.  The  cheap  photographic  jouanalism  which 
lias  for  years  prevailed  in  this  country  leaves  no  margin  for  extras  ; 
'r.-iv*eas  America  a journal  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  for  each  number,  and  specimens  can  easily  be  issued. 
Pedro.  If  the  precipitato  bo  perfectly  free  from  impurities,  you 
may  expect  to  obtain  from  sulphide  of  silver  about  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  metallic  silver.  You  cannot  easily  convert  sulphide 
of  silver  into  nitrate.  2.  You  may  mix  tho  collodion  you  name 
■without  risk. 

T.  H.  Redin  —The  tone  is  exceedingly  fine  to  our  taste,  at  once 
unusually  rich  and  delicate.  The  picture  is  a very  good  one  indeed. 
John  St°ne  — We  aro  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  got  some  clue 
to  the  trouble.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  further  results, 
aw  ~0BBS-— lho  Kriolite  porcelain  is  manufactured  in  America. 
\Y e do  not  know  of  any  agent  for  its  sale  in  this  country. 


X.  Y.  Z. — The  data  you  give  is  insufficient  for  a comparative  esti- 
mate. To  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  rapidity  of  two  lenses,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  focus  of  each  and  the  aperture  of  the  stop 
with  which  they  are  worked.  You  do  not  state  whether,  in  test- 
ing the  French  lens  in  question  beside  the  English  lens  you  name, 
you  worked  the  latter  with  full  aperture  or  with  a stop.  If  both 
were  worked  with  full  aperture  we  should  expect  the  latter  to  be 
much  more  rapid.  As  a rule,  French  portrait  lenses  are  not 
nearly  so  rapid  as  the  quick  acting  English  lenses  you  name,  which, 
although  much  more  costly,  are  chiefly  used  by  the  best  Parisian 
portraitists.  The  No.  1 to  which  you  refer  is  an  excellent  lens, 
but  not  quite  so  rapid  as  No.  2.  2.  ’ The  best  use  to  which  you  can 
put  the  gold  precipitated  from  old  toning  baths  is  to  convert  it  again 
into  chloride  of  gold  by  dissolving  it  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 
If  washed  perfectly  free  from  all  traces  of  the  iron,  it  would  be 
worth  the  usual  price  of  metallic  gold.  3.  You  will  find  the  an- 
nouncements of  trustworthy  refiners  in  our  advertising  columns. 
4.  The  soft,  low-toned,  continental  photographs  to  whioh  you 
refer  are  not  produced  by  veiling  the  light,  but  by  managing  the 
general  illumination  carefully,  and  taking  care  not  to  over-develop 
or  over-intensify  the  negative.  A thin  negative  from  a well 
lighted  figure  and  skilful  retouching  on  the  negative  are  the  neces- 
sary elements  in  producing  such  pictures. 

In  a Fog. — Almost  every  treatise  on  photography  and  every 
manual  explains  more  or  less  clearly  the  principles  upon  which 
photography  is  based.  YVe  cannot  enter  at  length  into  the  subject, 
but  wo  can  give  you  a brief  answer  to  each  of  your  questions. 
The  film  becomes  thick-looking  and  opaque  when  plunged  in  the 
nitrate  bath,  because  the  iodine  in  the  collodion  abstracts  silver 
from  the  bath  and  forms  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  of  a creamy 
yellow  tint  and  opaque.  The  light  effects  a partial  decomposition 
of  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  completed  by  the  application  of  iron, 
which  is  a reducing  agent — that  is,  it  has  the  power,  under  suitable 
condition,  of  precipitating  metallic  silver  from  its  salts — and  where 
light  has  acted  it  throws  down  the  silver  in  a metallic  form. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  also  a reducing  agent,  and  precipitates  still  more 
metallic  silver  on  the  image,  making  it  thicker  and  darker.  If 
you  let  us  know  what  volumes  of  the  News  you  have  we  can 
probably  refer  you  to  such  articles  as  will  explain  more  fully. 

Rustic. — It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  a new  stove.  The  cost 
we  do  not  know,  nor,  at  present,  the  address  of  the  patentee.  YVe 
shall  endeavour  to  learn. 

Know  Nothing. — In  order  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
rough  texture  common  in  copies  of  photographs  there  are  two 
methods.  One  consists  in  illuminating  the  print  to  be  copied  with 
a perfectly  even  diffused  light,  reaching  the  surface  equally  from 
every  direction,  so  as  to  avoid  cast  shadows  of  the  projections  in 
the  texture  of  the  paper ; the  other  plan  consists  in  wetting  the 
print  and  bringing  it  into  optical  contact  with  a clean  plate  of 
glass  before  proceeding  to  copy.  2.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
which  is  tho  best  dry  process ; half-a-dozen  persons  will  mention 
half-a-dozen  processes.  YVe  can  only  publish  all  good  processes, 
and  leave  each  experimentalist  to  select  his  own.  Col.  Stuart 
YVortley’s  process  is  a good  one;  the  coffee  process  is  a good  one; 
the  gum-gallic  process  is  a good  one  ; the  collodio-albumen  pro- 
cess is  a good  one ; and  so  are  many  others.  Much  depends  on 
the  taste,  aptitude,  facilities,  and  aims  of  the  worker.  3.  The 
best  plan  to  produce  15  by  12  prints  from  quarter-plate  negatives 
is  to  adopt  the  plan  we  have  often  described,  of  producing  enlarged 
negatives  by  first  taking  a transparency,  and  from  that  an  enlarged 
negative  in  a copying  camera. 

A.  H.  Bool. — YVe  shall  have  pleasure  in  proposing  you.  As  the 
next  meeting  is  the  conversazione  with  which  the  session  is  opened, 
you  will  require  a ticket  for  admission.  If  you  write  to  Mr. 
Spiller,  the  secretary,  35,  Grosvenor  Road  North,  N.,  and  state 
the  circumstances,  he  will,  doubtless,  send  you  one. 

C.  N. — Much  will  depend  on  tho  quality  of  the  collodion  as  to 
whether  it  cracks  or  not  in  drying.  If  you  pour  a thin  solution  of 
gum  water  over  the  film  just  before  it  dries,  you  will  generally 
find  that  it  will  prevent  cracking.  The  only  means  of  preventing 
the  joinings  from  showing  consists  in  careful  and  skilful  manipu- 
lation. Mr.  Johnstone  himself  succeeds  perfectly. 

York. — YVo  have  not  tried  the  special  formula  to  which  you  refer, 
but  we  think  there  is  reason  to  Believe  that  it  will  very  materially 
promote  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  sensitive  paper.  Some  years 
ago  we  tried  a similar  principle,  employing  a little  citric  acid  in 
the  albumen  solution.  The  sensitive  paper  kept  well,  but  required 
longer  exposure,  printed  red,  and  toned  slowly.  This  was  a dozen 
years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  now  we  should  be  able  readily  to 
overcome  these  things.  2.  Y\Te  have  often  thought  it  a defect  that 
lenses  were  not  more  descriptively  ongraved  on  the  brasswork. 
As  a rule,  you  will  find  tho  name  of  the  special  series  to  which  a 
lens  belongs  engraved  in  tho  tube ; but  experience  alone  will 
enable  you  to  distinguish  certainly  the  special  character  of  each 
lens  even  of  tho  same  maker. 

E.  Ooier.— Thanks.  YYre  shall  take  occasion  to  call  and  see  the 
pictures  in  question. 

R.  Day. — Thanks ; we  shall  use  the  communication. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 
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SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SILVER  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  not  a little  surprising  that,  seeing  so  much  able  expe-  j 
riment  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  photography 
during  the  third  part  of  a century  in  which  it  has  existed, 
so  little  research  has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
substances  other  than  the  salts  of  silver  as  the  basis  of 
sensitiveness  to  light.  Since  Mr.  Hunt  published  his 
“ Researches  on  Light,”  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  which 
a history  of  photo-chemical  experiment  to  that  time  was 
given,  scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  substauces  available  in  photography.  Mr.  Hunt 
publishes  a tolerably  extensive  list  of  bodies  specifically 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light ; but  besides  those  of  silver, 
the  salts  of  chrome,  uranium,  and  iron  are  the  only  sensi- 
tive agents  upon  which  processes  of  a practical  character 
have  been  based,  and  at  the  present  time  tve  have  no 
method  of  producing  negatives  except  by  means  of  silver  J 
salts.  Whether  this  metal  will  maintain  its  supremacy  in 
the  photography  of  the  future,  or  whether  it  will  depend 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  metallic  substauces  at  all,  are  ques- 
tions open  to  interesting  speculation.  In  the  meantime, 
ground  has  been  again  broken  in  this  line  of  investigation 
by  Ur.  Schultz-Sellac,  as  mentioned  by  our  esteemed 
American  correspondent  in  our  last.  This  German  chem- 
ist, now  resident  in  the  United  States,  not  only  speculates 
on  the  subject,  but  records  his  experiments  with  the  haloid 
salts  of  copper,  which  he  finds  behave  in  many  respects  like 
those  of  silver. 

“The  number  of  substances,”  he  observes,  “ which  arc 
chemically  decomposed  by  light,  is  extremely  great ; when 
the  product  of  decomposition,  as  ordinarily,  has  another 
colour  than  the  original  substance,  a picture  by  effect  of 
light,  so  to  say  a photographic  picture,  cau  be  produced 
3vith  any  of  these  substances  by  exposing  a surface  covered 
with  it  under  a pattern,  or  photographic  negative,  or  in 
the  camera.  The  pictures  on  silvered  paper,  the  common 
photographs,  are  sufficiently  coloured,  but  pictures  pro- 
duced in  this  way  on  paper  impregnated  with  the  salts  of 
oxide  of  iron,  uranium,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  are  very  weakly 
coloured,  however  the  products  of  decomposition,  the  sub- 
oxides of  iron,  uranium,  &c.,  may,  by  simple  chemical  re- 
action, be  transformed  into  other  compounds  of  intense 
colour.  In  that  manner  pictures  in  Berlin  blue,  in  aniline 
colours,  and  others  are  produced.  In  all  these  processes  a 
long  time  and  intense  light  is  necessary  to  obtain  a suffi- 
ciently coloured  picture.  It  is  Daguerre’s  and  Fox  Talbot’s 
great  discovery  that  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver 
have  the  faculty  of  photographic  development ; this  enables 
us  to  take  a picture  by  a short  exposure,  and  has  engen- 
dered the  art  of  photography.  The  sensitive  Daguerrian 
or  collodion  plate  gets,  by  exposure,  the  so-called  invisible 
picture— that  is,  a very  weak  picture  of  slightly  decomposed 


iodide  or  bromide  of  silver.  By  development,  the  invisible 
picture  is  coated  with  a deposit  of  silver  : the  silver  deposit 
which  constitutes  the  developed  picture  is  not  the  product 
of  a chemical  reaction  3vith  the  invisible  picture,  but 
originates  by  a peculiar  physical  property  of  the  latter  : 
the  photographic  attraction.  The  photographic  develop- 
ment is  not  known  with  any  other  substance  thau  the 
iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  development 
of  the  picture  in  Poitevin’s  process  3vith  tartrate  of  iron, 
which  consists  in  sticking  any  powdery  substance  to  the 
exposed  parts,  cannot  be  paralleled  3vitli  it.” 

Dr.  Schultz-Sellac  then  records  the  experiments  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilson  in  our  last,  and  as  he  promises  to 
prosecute  his  experiments  in  this  direction,  we  shall  look 
with  interest  for  his  results. 


PREPARATION  OF  PURE  COLLODION. 

Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoven  has  recently  been  devoting 
attention  to  the  subject  of  purifying  pyroxyline  by  the 
method  proposed  by  M.  de  la  Haye  some  twelve  years 
ago,  and  verified  in  the  experiments  of  M Camuzet  last 
year.  We  have  before  referred  to  our  own  experience 
with  M.  de  la  Haye’s  method  : Dr.  Van  Mouckhoveu  has 
been  more  fortunate.  In  a paper  read  before  the  Vienna 
Society  he  remarks  that  all  photographers  are  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  the  character  of  a silver  bath  is  mate- 
rially altered  by  the  sensitizing  therein  of  a certain 
number  of  collodion  plates,  its  destruction  following 
after  a greater  or  less  interval.  Several  descriptions  of 
collodion  have  the  effect  of  influencing  the  silver  bath 
very  rapidly  by  yielding  to  the  same  substances  of  organic 
origin,  which  force  themselves  into  notice  by  appearing 
upon  the  plates  in  the  form  of  fog. 

According  to  theory,  he  adds,  it  is  only  the  bromine  and 
iodine  compounds  contained  in  the  collodion  that  react  upon 
the  silver  bath  by  absorbing  the  silver  therefrom  ; but  this 
action  would  not,  of  course,  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  fogging.  That  foreign  matter  of  organic  origin 
does  find  its  way  into  the  silver  bath  from  the  collodion 
has,  however,  been  most  conclusively  proved  by  render- 
ing the  liquid  alkaline,  and  submitting  it  then  to  the 
action  of  the  sun.  The  metallic  silver  precipitates  itself 
upon  the  walls  of  the  bath,  the  metal  being  reduced  by 
the  action  of  the  organic  particles,  and  the  latter  are 
oxidized,  or,  as  we  sometimes  term  it,  burnt  out.  Ttiese 
facts  are  so  well  known  to  all  of  us.  that  he  considers  it 
unnecessary  to  dilate  further  upon  the  subject;  but,  never- 
theless, the  source  of  this  foreign  matter  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  discover.  In  general  the  organic  particles  are 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a resinous  body,  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  nitro-glucose,  or  other  similar  substances.  This 
may  be  true ; but  then  it  should  be  remembered  what  an 
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extraordinarily  small  quantity  of  resin  there  can  be  con- 
tained in  pyroxyline,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  very 
rapidly  the  silver  bath  is  sometimes  spoiled.  Certainly  it 
is  surprising  that  so  small  a cause  should  bring  about  so 
much  disaster.  And  this  theory  receives  confirmation  in 
the  fact  that  pyroxyline  which  is  obtained  after  washing 
with  alcohol  does  not  in  any  way  differ  from  the  original, 
although  the  resin,  when  present  in  the  pyroxyline,  has 
been  removed  by  the  alcohol. 

The  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Camuzet  upon  the 
solubility  of  gun-cotton,  when  the  same  has  been  dissolved 
in  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  show  that  a certain 
proportion  of  the  substance  becomes  dissolved  in  the  silver 
bath.  In  repeating  these  experiments,  Dr.  Monckhoven 
found  that  the  thicker  the  collodion  is  that  it  yields, 
the  more  the  pyroxyline  will  lose  in  weight  in  the  water. 
The  water  which  has  served  to  precipitate  the  pyroxyline 
from  the  solution  of  ether  aud  alcohol  contains  a substance 
similar  to  gelatine,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  investi- 
gate whether  this  substance  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
bichromate  printing  processes  instead  of  gelatine. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven — and  his  experi- 
ence bore  out  his  hopes — that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain 
an  excellent  collodion  by  using  the  pyroxyline  precipitated 
by  means  of  water  from  gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether 
and  alcohol,  such  as  would  be  without  injurious  action 
upon  the  silver  bath.  His  manner  of  doing  this  was  as 
follows : — In  one  litre  of  alcohol  and  ether  he  dissolved 
forty  grammes  of  ordinary  gun-cotton,  it  being  quite  in- 
different to  him  whether  the  same  is  of  good  or  bad  quality. 
He  poured  the  solution  in  a large  ten-litre  glass  bottle, 
aud  shook  the  whole  liquid  well.  The  pyroxyline  is  hereby 
precipitated,  and  is  then  collected  upon  a muslin  filter. 
Of  course,  by  distilling  the  mixture  of  water  and  spirit, 
the  alcohol  and  ether  may  easily  be  recovered. 

The  precipitated  pyroxyline  recovered  in  this  way 
amounts,  after  drying,  to  twenty  to  thirty-five  grammes, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  cotton  employed.  The 
material  is  in  the  form  of  exceedingly  hard,  crumbly 
fragments,  of  a very  light  nature,  aud  in  no  way  resembling 
the  original  substance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  inflame, 
burns  with  great  difficulty,  and  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol.  The  most  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  affair  is,  that  even  with  a very  bad  quality 
of  pyroxyline,  in  the  first  instance,  an  excellent  collodion 
may  be  obtained.  The  water,  so  to  speak,  removes  all  pho- 
tographic impurities  contained  in  the  original  pyroxyline. 

He  moreover  remarked  the  curious  aud  important  fact 
that  the  precipitated  pyroxyline,  when  converted  into 
collodion,  is  affected  in  a different  manner  by  the  iodizing 
salts  when  these  are  added  to  the  solution,  It  is  well 
known  that  in  a general  way  collodion  is  thickened  and 
rendered  gelatinous  by  the  addition  of  iodide  of  cadmium  ; 
while,  on  the  o her  hand,  it  is  liquefied  by  admixture  of 
iodide  of  sodium  or  ammonium.  The  precipitated 
pyroxyline,  however,  wheu  converted  into  collodion,  does 
not  show  any  such  behaviour,  and  although  he  examined 
several  samples  prepared  on  the  first  of  July  last,  none 
of  them  were  affected  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  concluded  his  remarks  by  ex- 
hibiting to  the  members  some  specimens  of  the  precipitated 
collodion,  so  that  an  independent  judgment  of  its  qualities 
might  be  formed. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Tue  Forthcoming  Exhibition— Photographs  at  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition— Mr.  Sayce  and  the  ColLo- 
dio-Bromide  Process  — Rapidity  of  Dry  Plates— 
Fading  Photographs— Photo-Collographic  Processes 
and  Patents — Societies. 

The  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  in 
Conduit  Street  amongst  various  photographers,  so  far  as 
I have  had  opportunity  of  judging,  give  promise  of  an 
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unusually  fine  display  of  photographs  ; and  the  exhibition 
will  be  especially  strong  in  large  pictures.  The  resolve 
to  make  arrangements  for  keeping  the  display  open  for  a 
month  is,  1 think,  very  wise  on  the  part  of  the  council, 
and  not  less  so  the  project  of  opening  the  rooms 
in  the  evening  for  a few  nights  before  finally  closing  the 
exhibition,  as  this  arrangement  will  permit  many  operators 
to  examine  the  contributions  who  would  otherwise  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  I have  heard 
some  amusing  objections  made  to  the  hanging  of  the 
pictures  at  the  last  exhibition,  one  class  of  objectors 
practically  neutralizing  the  complaints  of  the  other.  On 
one  hand  it  is  stated  that  some  very  able  amateurs  are 
disinclined  to  contribute  because  the  exhibition  was 
swamped  by  the  multitude  and  prominence  of  professional 
contributions  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  best  and  largest  space  was  absorbed  by  amateur 
specimens  of  enormous  size.  I believe  that  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  good  pictures  from  any  source  obtain,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  their  due  meed  of  appreciation  and  fair  hanging 
by  the  committee  undertaking  the  arrangement. 

Speaking  of  the  hanging  of  pictures  at  exhibitions,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  explanation  given  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  of  the  scattered  character  of  the  photographic 
display  at  the  International  Exhibition,  to  the  effect  that 
many  of  the  contributions  arrived  late,  after  the  space 
originally  assigned  to  photography  had  been  filled  up. 
This  is  a good  defence  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  hanging  of  the  photographs  ; but  it  is  scarcely  satis- 
factory as  relates  to  the  authorities  who,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, restricted  photography  to  such  a paltry  space. 
Many  English  contributors  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
limited  space  assigned  to  them  that  they  will  not  again 
contribute : certainly  no  English  photographer  had  ex- 
travagant space  awarded,  and  yet  their  pictures  filled  the 
hauging  space  intended  for  the  “ photography  of  the 
world.”  If,  therefore,  all  the  foreign  contributions  had 
arrived  in  good  time,  and  the  committee  had  been  under 
the  necessity  of  hanging  them,  as  well  as  the  English 
photographs,  in  the  limited  space  set  aside  for  photography, 
the  display  would  have  been  a miserably  insufficient  repre- 
sentation of  the  world’s  photography.  I cannot  help 
fearing  that  the  next  year's  International  Exhibition  will 
fare  badly  in  relatiou  to  photography,  and  I am  sorry 
for  it. 

I was  glad  to  see  that  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester Society  Mr.  Sayce  recalled  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  collodio-bromide  process  was  due  to  himself. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  the  discussions  of  other  claimants, 
some  of  whom  have  altogether  ignored  the  originator  ; but, 
with  rare  modesty,  contented  himself  by  referring,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  to  the  fact  that  seven  years  ago  he 
introduced  the  process  and  the  name  by  which  it  had  ever 
since  been  known.  Whether  any  of  the  modifications 
6incc  made  could  have  been  patented  or  not  is  matter  for 
question  ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin- 
ator could  have  patented  the  process  if  he  had  been  so 
disposed.  He,  however,  gave  it  freely  to  the  photo- 
graphic world,  and  it  behoves  every  photographer  to 
protect  the  claims  to  discovery  of  those  gentlemen  who, 
without  fee  or  reward,  work  out  a new  process,  aud  give 
it  untrammelled  to  public  use. 

Allusion  to  the  collodio-bromide  process  reminds  me 
of  Mr.  Stillman’s  excellent  letter  on  dry  processes  in 
your  last.  I cordially  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  a trustworthy  commercial  manufacture  of  dry  plates, 
and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  such  trustworthiness  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  obtained.  Commercial  collodio- 
bromide  plates  have  come  nearest  to  this,  and  probably 
will  eventually  altogether  meet  it.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  in  which  his  experience  differs  from  mine.  He 
states  that  all  the  Stuart  Wortley  plates  he  has  seeu 
have  been  under-exposed.  All  that  1 have  seeu  (and  I 
have  seen  a good  many)  have  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
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either  sufficiently  or  over-exposed,  and  the  majority  the 
latter.  For  most  dry  plates  an  exposure  of  six  times  as 
long  as  wet  is  undoubtedly  necessary  ; but  for  Col.  Wort- 
ley’s  collodio-bromide,  R.  Manners  Gordon’s  gum-gallic, 
and  some  others,  I think  less  than  half  the  usual  exposure 
of  ordinary  dry  plates  is  ample. 

An  amusing  story  relating  to  the  rapid  fading  of  photo- 
graphs came  under  my  attention  lately.  It  was  stated 
that  in  a certain  town  in  the  South  of  England  a photo- 
grapher recently  opened  a studio,  and  produced  very  pleas- 
ing portraits  at  exceedingly  low  rates.  For  a few  weeks 
he  did  what  was  described  as  a “roaring  trade.”  Before 
the  run  of  success  was  exhausted,  however,  the  photo- 
grapher had  disappeared,  and  many  who  had  delayed  sitting 
regretted  that  they  had  not  earlier  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  by  which  their  friends  had  profited,  and  great 
surprise  was  expressed  that  the  photographer  should  leave 
the  town  whilst  custom  and  cash  still  awaited  him.  In 
the  course  of  a week  or  two,  however,  the  reason  for  his 
disappearance  became  manifest — at  least,  the  narrator  of 
the  story  so  explains  the  circumstance.  Every  picture,  he 
states,  began  to  fade,  and  iu  the  course  of  a few  weeks 
there  was  not  a trace  of  one  of  them  left ! My  informant 
naively  remarked  that  the  photographer  had  learnt  one 

Eart  of  his  business  well — that  of  producing  portraits — but 
e evidently  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  fixiug  them  ; and 
hence  he  was  compelled  to  flit  from  place  to  place,  after  a 
short  sojourn,  in  every  iustance  leaving,  however  successful 
he  might  be,  just  before  his  pictures  began  to  vanish  away ! 
Such  is  the,  doubtless  veritable,  story  recently  related  to  me. 

As  the  various  photo-collographic  processes  gain  in  im- 
portance by  growing  in  excellence,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increase  in  number,  the  question  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done  without  infringing  patent  rights  becomes  inte- 
resting, and  the  aanouncements  bristling  with  warning 
which  appear  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  journals 
in  no  way  lessen  the  interest,  although  they  may  alarm 
timid  folk.  I think  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  fair  discussion  in  the  journals.  If  any 
legitimate  patent  claims  really  exist,  photographers  should 
respect  them  ; but  it  is  only  fair  that  the  distinct  points 
in  any  of  the  processes  which  are  claimed  as  new  and  as 
protected  by  patent  should  be  clearly  stated.  Personally 
I am  at  a loss  to  indicate,  in  reply  to  a question  put 
to  me,  what  points  are  claimed  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  patent, 
against  the  infringement  of  which  photographers  have 
recently  been  cautioned.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  Albert’s  process,  so  far  as  it  is  detailed  in  the 
French  and  American  specifications,  is  clearly  free  to  the 
English  public,  and  that  Albert  has  produced  by  far  the 
finest  prints  which  have  been  produced  by  any  of  the 
collographic  processes. 

The  South  London  Society  began  its  session  well.  Mr. 
Croughton  read  an  admirable  paper  on  “ Carbon  as  a Basis 
for  Finished  Work,”  and  elicited  a very  interesting  discus- 
sion. The  examples  exhibited  by  Mr.  Croughton  were 
exceedingly  charming  and  perfect. 


ON  EXPOSURE,  AND  THE  BRIGHTNESS  OF 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BY  LIEUT.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S. 

I find  that  with  most  of  those  with  whom  I come  in 
contact  it  requires  a good  deal  of  explanation  to  cause 
them  to  grasp  the  reason  of  the  different  exposures  neces- 
sary for  objects  placed  at  different  distances  from  the 
camera.  As  many  photographers  may  not  care  to  think 
out  the  matter  for  themselves,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  give  them  an  explanation  on  paper,  and  a rule  to 
follow.  As  some  starting  point  must  be  fixed,  I propose 
to  take  that  with  which  many  are  familiar,  viz , that  the 
closer  the  object  to  the  lens,  the  longer  will  be  the  focus, 
that  is,  the  further  away  the  focussing  screen  from  the 


lens.  This,  in  mathematical  language,  is  expressed  thus 
for  single  lenses,  and  may  be  applied  to  combinations 
with  almost  perfect  truth,  viz. ; 


1=1+1 

u,  v,  f 

Where  «,  =thc  distance  of  the  object  from  the  camera, 

v,=the  focal  distance  of  the  image  from  the  centre 
of  the  lens, 

/=the  equivalent  focus  of  a lens  (that  is,  the 
focus  of  a very  distant  object,  such  as  the  sun  or 
moon ; or,  for  practical  purposes,  an  object  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off). 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  size  of  the  image  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  object  varies  exactly  as  their 
respective  distances';  that  is  (if  we  call  aj  the  length  of  the 
object  and  a"  the  length  of  its  image) — 


v,  _a„ 

«,  ~a, 

The  size  or  area  of  the  image  to  the  object  varies  as  th* 
squares  of  a,  and  a„. 

v 2 a 2 

Therefore  (») 

Having  thus  got  a starting  point  we  can  now  go 
further  on  our  road  towards  obtaining  relative  times  of 
exposure.  First,  we  must  find  the  quantity  of  light  that  is 
admitted  through  a lens. 

Let  D be  any  object.  It  is  required  to  find  the  quantity  of 


D 

9 


light  that  is  sent  through  the  lens  L (which  has  an  aper- 
ture EF)  to  form  the  image  C.  For  our  purposes  D may 
be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a sphere,  of  which  the  radius  is 
DE  ; i.  e.,  a distance  very  nearly  equal  to  m;  . If  A'  be  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  stop  EF,  then  the 
total  quantity  of  light  emitted  from  the  object  is  to  the 
quantity  falling  on  the  lens  as  nA2  to  4n«,2.  But  the 
quantity  of  light  which  passes  through  the  lens  also  bears 
a constant  proportion  to  that  which  strikes  the  lens. 
This  constant  we  will  call  m.  Let  Q be  the  total  quantity 
of  light  from  the  object,  and  Q'  be  the  quantity  that  forms 
the  image. 


(») 


Then  ® = m X « ^4-  

Q 4n«,2  4 u. 

Having  found  the  quantity,  we  next  proceed  to  find  the 
intensity  or  brightness  of  the  image.  Let  us  call  the 
brightness  of  the  image  B',  and  of  the  object  itself  B. 

First.  Evidently  the  greater  the  quantity  of  light  from 
the  object  passing  through  the  lens  the  brighter  will  be 
the  image  ; that  is,  the  brightness  varies  directly  as  the 
quantity  (Q,). 


OBJECT 




LCDS 


IMAfc* 


Second.  The  smaller  the  image  the  brighter  it  must  appear, 
as  the  quantity  of  light  is  condensed,  as  it  were  ; that  is, 
the  brightness  varies  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  object 
and  image. 

If  we  put  this  mathematically — 

B'  : B = Q'  : Q : : a,2 : aM 
B'  Q'a  2 
or  B ~ Q a,,2 


Q'  a 2 

Substituting  the  values  of  ty  and  from  (i)  and  (ii) 

'■*. <*/,»  . a 

B _ 7ti  A 2 
we  get  g | — 2 


Similarly  — = 


m A , 2* 

4 i>„2 


* In  comparing  two  different  lenses  we  should  have  to  write  m'  for  the 
constant  of  the  second  leDS  ; consequently  in  the  next  equation  we  should 

hare  — 

S m. 
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and  therefore  5,,=;  A'  p" 

B A,(*»,2 

This  leads  us,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  relative  bright- 
nesses are  independent  of  the  quantity  of  light,  but  vary 
according  to  aperture  and  focal  length.  The  brighter  the 
image  the  less  the  time  of  exposure.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  times  vary  exactly  inversely  to  bright- 
ness. Though  I believe  this  is  not  quite  the  case,  but 
that  it  varies  in  a greater  ratio,  let  us  take  this  law  as 
holding  good,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  over-estimate  the 
difference  in  times  of  exposure.  We  will  say,  then,  that — 
<"  _ B'  _ A,-v„- 
V B"  A„V 

that  is,  t"  = X L 

A„SV 


When  t'  and  t"  are  the  times  of  exposure. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  for  one  object  the 
length  of  focus  is  12"  and  an  aperture  is  used  of  j"  in  area, 
and  that  the  time  requisite  for  exposure  is  10  seconds,  what 
would  be  the  time  of  exposure  for  an  object  whose  focus 
is  13"  and  an  aperture  used  of  J"  in  area  ? 


t"= 


A'5y"- 

'A"V 


~i  X 122  ” 


10 


= 23£  seconds 


Now  this  is  a case  which  might  occur  not  only  in  exposing 
two  plates  on  different  objects  and  two  apertures,  but  also 
in  exposing  one  plate,  and,  of  course,  with  one  aperture. 
Here  is  a figure  demonstrating  it.  ABC  is  an  object  or 


objects  which  may  or  may  not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  At 
all  events,  H G F is  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  the  said 
objects  brought  into  focus  by  the  aperture  1)  E on  to  the 
plate.  Let  G 0=12  inches,  G F=S  inches,  and  the  area 
of  D E=J-inch.  Taking  the  poiut  B we  find  that  it  sends 
its  rays  through  the  aperture  utilizing  the  whole  I inch, 
but  as  we  move  towards  A we  find  the  diminishing  on 
account  of  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  strike,  till  at  A we 
get  the  aperture  diminished  to  M N.  If  M N make  an 
angle  of  (say)  30°  with  D E,  the  effective  area  of  aperture= 
^"X  cosine  30 = i7tf"  nearly.  Again,  the  focal  length  of  F 
is  greater  than  that  of  G,  and,  calculating  it  out,  we  find 
it  to  be  12f  inches  nearly. 

Supposing  the  time  of  exposure  necessary  for  B to  be 
10  seconds,  we  shall  find,  by  using  the  above  formula,  that  the 
exposure  necessary  for  A is  nearly  13  seconds.  If  A be 
foreground  and  B distance,  we  at  once  see  how  it  happens 
that  if  we  expose  rightly  for  A we  overtime  for  B.  Of 
course  colour,  the  atmosphere,  and  other  points  will  modify 
this  difference,  but  generally  on  the  wrong  side.  These  con- 
siderations point  a moral  to  the  photographer.  lie  must 
either  choose  a subject  in  which  the  time  necessary  to 
impress  the  colour  of  the  distance  will  balance  the  time 
necessary  for  the  foreground,  or  else,  by  shading  his  lens 
during  exposure,  he  must  endeavour  to  give  compensation. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

Consumption  op  Varnish  and  Albumen — Intensifies  and 
Washing  Water  per  Square  Foot — The  Value  of  the 
Permanganate  of  Potassium — Faults  of  Albumenized 
Plates — About  Travellers,  Cameras,  and  Landscape 
Lknses. 

In  my  last,  letter  I spoke  of  the  consumption  of  different 
chemicals  in  the  preparation  of  negative  plates ; permit 
me  now  to  correct  an  error.  So  far  as  I can  remember  1 
stated  that  the  amount  of  varnish  necessary  to  varnish 


a plate  would  be  equal  to  three-fourths  the  amount  of 
collodion.  This  is  not  true  ; the  varnish  which  is  necessary 
amounts  only  to  one-third,  and  the  square  foot  of  plate 
requires  only  about  seven  and  a-half  cubic  centimetres  of 
varnish. 

In  my  trip  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains  I have 
ascertained  the  consumption  of  the  other  chemicals,  and 
subjoin  the  results.  For  a square  foot  of  plate  I use 
twenty-five  cubic  centimetres  of  albumen  solution  for 
albumenizing  the  plate,  also  four  pounds  of  water  for 
washing  after  development,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution,  of  the  strength  of  1 : 25,  for  fixing ; with  a more 
diluted  solution  trom  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  would  be  required.  The  wash- 
ing, after  fixing,  requires,  of  course,  a much  greater  amount 
of  water,  and  as  water  on  high  mountains  is  generally  a 
very  scarce  article,  I prefer  to  fix  my  plates  when  I return 
home,  having  then  plenty  of  leisure  for  fixing  and 
washing. 

The  quantity  of  silver  necessary  for  intensifying  varies 
with  the  natureof  the  light  and  thebrilliancy  ofthecollodion. 
With  a rather  dull  working  collodion  I use  for  the  square 
foot,  forty-eight  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion, of  the  following  composition  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  2 parts 

Citric  acid 2 „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

1 have  to  ask  the  reader’s  pardon  for  mixing  indiscrimi- 
nately in  these  statements  the  terms  pounds,  cubic  centi- 
metres, square  feet,  &c.  In  the  mountains  I had  not  the 
means  of  determining  everything  by  one  and  the  same 
standard.  I had  to  help  myself  partly  with  weights,  partly 
with  measures. 

I noticed  in  my  mountain  travels  a peculiar  defect, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  water  containing  lime  ; in  in- 
tensifying the  picture  a white  precipitate  of  citrate  of  lime 
would  be  formed  on  the  plate. 

Again,  1 had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  excellent 
services  which  the  permanganate  of  potash  renders  the 
photographer.  A small  piece  of  pine  wood  dropped  into  the 
nitrate  bath,  and  remained  in  it  for,  perhaps,  an  hour,  while 
I was  absent  from  the  tent.  The  bath  turned  brown  at 
once,  and  the  plates  were  veiled  and  perfectly  insensitive. 
My  headquarters  were  several  miles  distant,  and  as  I was 
only  supplied  with  the  most  necessary  articles,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  continue  my  work  if  J had 
not  had  the  permanganate  of  potash  ; about  five  drops  of  it 
(solution  1 : 50)  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  foreign 
organic  substances  which  the  bath  had  extracted  from  the 
wood,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  bath  was  completely  re- 
stored and  worked  like  a fresh  one. 

I will  here  refer  to  a kind  of  fault  in  the  negatives — I 
mean  those  produced  by  albumenizing.  We  are  indebted 
to  America  for  the  albumen  process  as  a substitute  for  the 
tedious  plate  cleaning.  It  has  been  generally  adopted  here, 
partially  with  good  success;  but  over  and  over  again  we 
hear  of  defects,  and  these  happen  even  to  the  cleanest  and 
most  careful  operators.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  surprises 
me  that  I have  never  read  in  American  papers  of  similar 
complaints,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  American  photo- 
grapher had  not  to  contend  with  them.  I leave  it  to  your 
readers  to  auswer  if  this  is  so.  Here  in  the  mountains  I 
have  observed  peculiar  spots,  which  have  a five  or  six  cor- 
nered shape,  and  are  placed  side  by  side  like  the  cells  of  a 
honeycomb,  but  smaller;  they  can  be  seen  on  breathing  on 
the  albumenized  plate,  and  become  dark  after  development ; 
sometimes  they  are  only  present  in  the  lights.  I have  never 
observed  this  in  Berlin,  but  here  very  frequently,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  limestone  water  of  these  mountains  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Grasshoff  employs  carbolic  acid  as  a preservative  of 
the  albumen  solution.  To  the  white  of  one  egg  |three  to 
five  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added  ; the  mixture  is  shaken 
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for  half  an  hour,  and  the  clear  part  is  diluted  with  ten  to 
fifteen  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  filtered. 

In  travelling  the  albumen  process  docs  not  offer  the  same 
advantages  as  at  home.  We  have  too  often  to  contend  with 
dust ; it  is  better  to  wash  and  dry  the  plates  thoroughly  at 
home,  and  to  pack  them  between  clean  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper,  so  that  the  plates  are  entirely  covered  (the  placing  of 
small  pieces  of  paper  between  the  plates  is  objectionable). 
Such  plates  are  easily  made  ready  for  exposuro  ; breathing 
on  them  and  rubbing  with  a towel  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Only  a few  words  more  about  travelling  cameras  and 
stands.  From  England  we  receive  tripod  stands  which  are 
extremely  light  and  compact ; they  are  easily  folded  to- 
gether, they  are  set  up  in  half  a minute,  all  the  screws  are 
fastened  to  the  stand  and  cannot  get  lost.  These  are  great 
advantages  ; and  still  all  these  tripods  have  a grave  fault — 
they  shako  too  much  in  the  wind. 

The  English  camera  of  Meagher  proves  very  valuable  ; it 
has  the  only  fault  of  being  a little  too  heavy.  The  box  is 
square,  admitting  of  placing  the  plates  either  way — L e.,  the 
long  or  short  side  horizontal — without  changing  the  position 
of  the  camera  ; this  seems  an  advantage,  but  it  necessitates 
making  the  camera  much  larger  than  the  plate  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  this  makes  it,  of  course,  more  voluminous 
and  heavier ; besides,  the  advantages  are  not  very  great. 
To  me  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  I have  placed  plates 
in  the  plate-holder  with  the  longest  side  horizontal,  and 
only  at  the  last  moment  I discovered  that  a vertical  posi- 
tion would  be  preferable ; I had  then  to  return  to  the  tent 
and  change  the  plates  ; this  is  inconvenient,  and  takes  much 
time.  In  this  respect  the  so-called  Philadelphia  box  is 
preferable  ; it  can  be  removed  in  a moment,  and  the  position 
of  the  plate  in  the  plate-holder  does  not  require  a change. 
The  Philadelphia  box  has  the  advantage  also  of  being  much 
lighter ; but  the  disadvantage  is  that  the  focussing  screws 
and  the  platform  screw  get  easily  lost ; these  should  be 
firmly  connected  with  the  camera.  It  would  also  be  desirable 
to  have  the  handle  of  the  focussing  screw  a little  larger,  as 
it  would  turn  much  easier.  It  is  a great  advantage  of  the 
American  cameras  that  the  front  shutter  of  the  plate-holder 
can  be  drawn  out  completely ; this  is,  unfortunately,  not  the 
case  with  our  European  cameras ; the  shutter-board  is 
fastened  to  the  holder,  and,  when  drawn  out,  offers  a large 
surface  to  the  wind. 

In  regard  to  lenses  for  landscape  purposes,  I give,  as  the 
result  of  a large  experience,  the  preference  to  Steinheil’s 
lenses.  They  have  a field  ot  view  of  sixty  degrees,  and  this 
is,  in  most  cases,  more  than  sufficient.  Compared  with 
ordinary  landscape  lenses,  these  objectives  possess  a great 
amount  of  light,  which  enables  the  photographer  to  focus 
easily,  and  admits  also  of  the  taking  of  groups  in  the 
open  air;  besides,  they  are  light,  easily  transported,  and 
cheap. 

For  my  camera,  by  G£,  I use  two  Steinheil's  No.  2 
and  No.  3.  The  former  I use  when  I need  a larger  field 
view,  the  second  when  I wish  to  have  the  main  object  some- 
what larger  and  the  foreground  smaller. 

Pantoscope  and  similar  instruments  I use  only  when  the 
field  of  view  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  the  distance  cannot 
be  increased. 


ON  THE  LATENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL* 

Communicated  from  the  Photographic  Studio  of  the  Royal 
Industrial  College. 

Despite  the  numerous  investigations  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  of  the  invisible  photographic  image 
created  upon  the  plate  during  its  exposure  to  light  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  which  only  becomes  apparent  in  the  deve- 
loping process  by  the  attraction  of  the  silver  precipitate, 
we  have  as  yet  obtained  but  indications  of  the  real  chemical 
action  that  takes  place.  With  some  warmth  has  the  ques- 

*  Photogrgvhische  Mittheilungen. 


tion  been  discussed  whether  the  image  is  produced  by  a 
simple  physical  change,  or  by  reason  of  the  chemical  action 
of  the  light,  and  we  have,  therefore,  had  to  remain  satis- 
fied with  the  proof  that  a chemical  decomposition  either 
does  or  does  not  take  place,  together  with  an  approximate 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  change.  It  has  been 
proved  that  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver 
and  bromide  of  silver,  sub-chloride  and  sub-bromide  of 
silver  is  formed.  It  is  further  extremely  probable  that 
iodide  of  silver  in  like  manner  yields  sub-iodide  of  silver. 
We  have,  therefore,  accepted  these  constituents,  or  pro* 
portions  of  them,  as  composing  the  latent  image,  so  that 
the  photographic  invisible  picture  upon  iodide  of  silver 
may  be  regarded  as  of  sub  iodide  of  silver,  and  that  upon 
an  iodo-bromide  film  as  of  sub-bromide  and  sub-iodide  of 
silver  combined.  A little  consideration  of  the  subject, 
however,  shows  us  that  the  matter  is  not  altogether  so 
simple  in  every  case.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  best 
known  example,  the  exposure  to  light  of  iodide  of  silver 
in  the  presence  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
latter  absorbs  eagerly  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  exposure 
to  light  of  the  iodide,  and  there  is  produced,  not  only  sub- 
iodide of  silver,  but  also  iodate  of  silver  and  free  nitric 
acid. 

Light  would  act  upon  iodide  of  silver  alone  thus : — 

12  Ag  I = 6 Ag3 1 + G I. 

The  liberated  iodine  is,  however,  at  once  combined  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  we  have  : — 

0 I + 6 Ag  0N05  = 5 Ag  I + Ag  0I04  + 6 NOs. 

Thus,  besides  sub-iodide  of  silver,  there  is  formed  fresh 
iodide  of  silver,  iodate  of  silver,  and  free  nitric  acid. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  decomposition  does  not 
rest  here,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  freshly  formed 
iodide  of  silver  is  soforth  in  an  analogous  manner  again 
decomposed  by  light.  And  it  is  just  the  circumstance  that 
fresh  material  is  continued  to  be  formed  by  the  iodide  of 
silver  (in  the  case  of  wet  plates  exposed  in  the  presence  of 
nitrate  of  silver  solution)  that  gives  these  plates  the  pre- 
ference above  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  If  we 
expose  to  light,  for  instance,  iodide  of  silver  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  other  iodine-absorbent  body,  the  result  is 
always  a totally  different  one ; thus,  as  a most  simplo 
example,  let  us  take  iodide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of 
sulphate  of  soda : — 

12  Agl  + 6 NaOSO.,  + 6 HO  = 6 Ag,  I + 6 HI  x 6 Na  OSO, 
The  difference  is  apparent.  With  nitrate  of  silver  there 
was  formed,  besides  sub-iodide  of  silver,  five-sixths  as 
much  fresh  iodide  of  silver,  which  is  again  decomposed, 
and  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  image ; with  the  sulphite 
of  soda  the  liberated  iodine  is  lost,  becoming  hydro-iodic 
acid,  or  some  such  compound,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  present,  and  no  fresh  iodide  of  silver  is  formed, 
as  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  no  iodate  of  silver  either. 

The  latent  image  upon  iodide  of  silver,  when  obtained 
in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  consists  of  sub-iodide 
of  silver,  together  with  iodate  of  silver  and  free  nitric  acid. 
The  image  formed  in  the  presence  of  other  bodies  con- 
sists, besides  sub-iodide  of  silver,  of  some  other  iodine 
compound  (generally  of  the  hydro-iodic  type)  and,  more- 
over, some  product  of  oxidation. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  even  im- 
possible, to  prove  the  existence  of  these  bodies  in  the 
latent  images,  as  the  proportions  thereof  are  so  extremely 
minute,  yet  from  certain  reactions  we  may  conclude  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  laid  down,  iodide  of  silver 
pictures  produced  under  different  cii’cumstances  will 
exhibit  different  chemical  characters. 

Seven  years  ago  I stated  that  the  latent  image  produced 
upon  iodide  of  silver  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  is  annihilated  by  means  of  a solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  I continued  my  investigation  by  examining 
the  effect  of  the  same  solution  upon  an  iodide  of  silver 
image  produced  in  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  The 
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iodide  of  silver  was  exposed  to  light  under  the  influence 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ; an  iodized  collodion  plate 
was  rendered  iusensitive  by  continued  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  washed,  and  then 
treated  with  a ten  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  and  exposed  to  light.  That  the 
action  of  the  light  upon  iodide  is  more  energetic  in  the 
presence  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  well  known.  The 
plate  was  afterwards  washed,  and  one-half  thereof  immersed 
for  twenty-five  minutes  in  au  iodide  of  potassium  solution 
(1  part  of  iodide  to  100  parts  water),  and  both  halves  then 
washed  and  developed  with  silver  salts  and  iron.  The 
half  that  had  been  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion was  developed  quite  as  clearly  as  the  other,  but 
yielded  a somewhat  fainter  image.  From  this  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  iodide  of  potassium  is  unable  to  destroy 
the  iodide  of  silver  image  produced  by  exposure  in  the 
presence  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  while  an  iodide 
picture  produced  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  thereby 
annihilated. 

This  destruction  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  iodide  picture 
by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution  may  be  easily 
explained  according  to  the  theory  laid  down.  In  a pic- 
ture of  this  kind  we  know  there  exists  : — 

6 Ag2I  +Ag0105  + 6 N05, 

aud  if  we  add  6K1,  there  is  produced  six  equivalents  of 
free  iodine,  which  forthwith  form  iodide  of  silver  with 
the  sub-iodide  of  silver  of  which  the  latent  image  consists. 
This  may  be  expressed  : — 

6 Ag2  I + Ag  0I05  + 6 NOs  + G KI  =C  KO  N0S  + 13  Ag  I 

Such  a decomposition  is  impossible  with  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  image,  which  is  constituted  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent manner ; only  by  the  admittance  of  air  could  it  be 
supposed  that  by  means  of  the  ozone  some  iodine  would  be 
liberated,  and  thus  the  sub-iodide  of  silver  would  be 
changed  back  again  into  iodide.  To  prevent  this  presence 
of  air  I work  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution  in  a bath. 

In  a much  more  marked  degree,  however,  was  the  dif- 
ference observed  between  the  nitrate  of  silver  image  and 
that  produced  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  treated 
with  a solution  (1  to  10)  of  ferrocyanide  itself.  This  les- 
sened the  developing  quality  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
washed  bromo-iodized  film  in  a very  marked  manner,  so 
that  only  a faint,  flat  image  was  obtainable.  A pure  iodide 
of  silver  film  exposed  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  when  treated  with  ferrocyanide  solution,  could 
scarcely  be  devoloped  at  all. 

We  know  that  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
brings  about,  on  exposure,  the  photographic  metamorphosis 
of  iodide  of  silver  (so  that  the  latter  blackens  more  vigor- 
ously than  pure  iodide  of  silver),  and  the  same  ferrocyanide 
solution  removes  altogether,  as  my  experiment  proves,  the 
faculty  of  iodide  of  silver  exposed  with  nitrate  of  silver  to 
develop  at  all. . VVe  might  believe,  from  this,  that  a similar 
deteriorating  influence  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
would  be  observable  upon  iodide  of  silver  exposed  in  its 
presence.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  I exposed  an 
iodide  of  silver  plate  with  ferrocyanide,  and  then  washed 
?nf- , * . sui'face>  while  the  other  remained  another 
half-hour  in  contact  with  the  solution,  aud  afterwards  the 
whole  plate  was  again  washed  and  developed  The  image 
produced  was  equally  good  throughout.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  iodide  of  silver  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  behaves  differently  to  that 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The  developing 
faculties  of  the  latter  are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
former.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  express  by  means  of  an 
equation  the  chemical  change  that  occurs  in  the  reaction  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  upon  iodide  of  silver,  in  the  same 
way  as  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  reaction,  inasmuch  as 
the  behaviour  of  the  first  two  named  bodies,  and  likewise 
t le  complicated  changes  of  which  the  ferrocyanide  is  capa- 


ble, requires  further  investigation.  In  an  analogous 
manner  to  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  certain  organic  sub- 
stances behave,  such  as  not  seldom  occur  in  decomposition 
products  in  photographic  chemicals. 

For  some  considerable  period  I worked  with  an  old 
negative  bath  which  yielded  streaky  negatives  with  a very 
marked  grey  tint,  and  with  the  same  collodion  that  afforded, 
with  a new  bath,  a beautiful  yellow  and  creamy  film. 
These  grey  plates  proved  to  be  exceedingly  insensitive,  and 
gave,  even  with  prolonged  exposure,  only  flat  pictures. 
It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  the  invisible  image  pro- 
duced upon  the  iodide  of  silver  film  in  this  case  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  solution, 
while  the  latent  picture  produced  upon  iodide  plates  pre- 
pared with  a fresh  bath  disappeared  entirely  under  the 
same  treatment. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this,  that  through  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  organic  substances  in  the  sensitizing  bath 
an  iodide  image  can  be  produced  of  a different  chemical 
nature  to  that  obtained  with  pure  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
and  showing  qualities  similar  to  the  ferrocyanide  picture 
previously  alluded  to ; and  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  in 
every  silver  bath,  organic  matter  of  the  above  character 
accumulates,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  the  “ working  ” of 
the  bath — or,  in  other  words,  the  photographic  results  that 
it  furnishes— should  gradually  alter  ; for  the  change  that 
takes  place  is  easily  explained  by  the  accumulation  in  the 
bath  of  certain  iodine-absorbing  bodies  of  a foreign  nature, 
which  bring  about  a totally  different  decomposition  of  the 
iodide  of  silver  by  light  to  that  effected  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver  above. 

Hereby,  indeed,  is  a difference  cleared  up  which  occurred 
some  seven  years  ago  in  the  statements  made  by  Ur. 
Schnauss  and  myself.  Schuauss  explained  that  the  latent 
iodide  of  silver  image  was  not  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  while  my  experiments  afforded  me 
the  opposite  evidence ; and  both  of  us  held  fast  to  our 
opinions.  It  now  appears  that  in  all  probability  both 
parties  were  correct.  Sclmauss  worked,  perhaps,  with  an 
old  bath  which  contained  already  organic  products  of  de- 
composition, while  I manipulated  with  a perfectly  fresh 
solution.  The  pictures  resulting  from  these  two  liquids, 
as  my  experiments  teach  us,  possess  different  chemical 
natures. 

Further  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  different  sensi- 
tizers of  iodide  of  silver  would  no  doubt  bring  to  light 
many  interesting  points  of  difference,  a knowledge  of  which 
would  solve  many  of  the  photographic  problems  which  at 
present  trouble  us. 

In  accordance  with  my  experiments,  the  following  de- 
ductions may  be  made  : — 

1.  That  the  iodide  of  silver  light  image  produced  in  the 
presence  of  different  sensitizers  is  of  a different  chemical 
nature. 

2.  That  the  iodide  of  silver  light  picture  produced  in  the 
presence  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  solution  is  destroyed 
both  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  solutions. 

3.  That  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  light  picture  is  only 
weakened  by  the  action  of  either  iodide  of  potassium  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

4.  That  the  latent  iodide  of  silver  image  produced  in  the 
presence  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  solution  cannot  be 
destroyed  either  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

5.  That  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  bodies  the 
latent  iodide  of  silver  image  produced  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

It  is  certainly  astonishing  what  a very  minute  quantity 
of  organic  matter  is  sufficient  to  injure  a silver  bath — or, 
in  other  words,  to  hinder  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  produc- 
tion of  a nitrate  of  silver  iodide  picture,  such  as  is  the 
result  of  our  normal  negative  process.  The  traces  of 
organic  products  of  decomposition  found  in  the  collodion 
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is  ofttimes  sufficient  to  bring  about  this  result.  A freshly 
prepared  silver  bath  of  1200  cubic  centimetres,  that  I 
possessed  during  my  Egyptian  tour,  was  in  this  way 
rendered  unserviceable  after  sensitizing  half  a dozen  plates, 
three  or  four  drops  of  permanganate  solution  (one  to  fifty) 
sufficing,  however,  to  bring  back  the  bath  into  good  work- 
ing order. 


ON  THE  PROPORTIONAL  REPRODUCTION  OF 
DESIGNS. 

BT  LUDOVICO  DE  COURTEN* 

It  frequently  happens  in  photography  that  one  is  desirous 
to  reproduce  an  engraving  or  picture  to  a particular  size 
bearing  a distinct  proportion  to  the  original.  When  it  is 
required  only  to  obtain  an  object  of  a dimension  to  cover 
the  plate  to  a fourth,  half,  or  what  not,  the  thing  is  very 
easy  to  do,  for  it  is  necessary  then  to  place  onesself  simply 
at  such  a distance  from  the  original  that  the  image  takes 
up  exactly  one  of  the  squares  traced  upon  the  ground 
glass.  But  in  this  case  one  does  not  know  the  actual 
proportion  that  the  copy  bears  to  the  original,  and  it  is 
this  proportional  reproduction  of  designs  upon  which  I 
desire  to  say  a few  words. 

To  reproduce  any  design  to  a given  proportion,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  sides  of  the  copy  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  model.  A grave  error  would  arise 
if,  to  reduce  a rectangle  to  half  its  proportionate  size,  half 
of  one  of  its  sides  were  taken ; in  that  case,  a reduction 
to  one  fourth  would  be  obtained  ; and,  in  the  same  way.  in 
taking  one  third  the  length  of  the  side,  a reduction  to 
one  ninth  would  be  obtained. 

As  the  numbers  of  reductions  required  in  practice  is  not 
very  great,  it  will  suffice  to  establish  a little  table  showing 
how  the  more  ordinary  dimensions  are  obtained : $, 
g,  4.  Without  proceeding  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
which  would  render  the  operation  long  and  impracticable, 
I reduce  the  matter  to  a very  simple  plan.  In  fact, 
having  divided  one  of  the  sides  (the  largest  is  preferable) 
of  the  rectangle  to  be  reproduced  into  seven  parts,  I 
take  five  of  them  to  obtain  a side  of  an  image  that  shall 
be  half  the  size  of  the  original.  This  measurement,  with- 
out being  rigorously  exact,  is,  at  any  rate,  within  a fraction 
of  the  right  proportion,  and  is  sufficient  for  most  cases. 

I will  now  indicate  my  plan  of  proceeding.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  image  to  be  reproduced  measures  one  metre 
in  length  at  its  greatest  side  or  base,  and  that  we  desire 
to  reduce  it  one  half.  The  metre,  or  one  hundred  centi- 
metres, is  divided  by  seven,  and,  without  having  regard 
for  the  fraction,  we  obtain  fourteen  as  the  product.  If 
we  then  take  five  sevenths  of  the  base  (5  + 14  = 70),  we  find 
that  seventy  centimetres  ought  to  be  the  length  of  the 
largest  side  when  reduced  one  half. 

Thus,  for  reductions  of — 

£,  five  sevenths  of  the  base  is  taken, 
four  „ „ 

half  of  the  base. 

j,  half  that  necessary  to  produce  the  £,  or,  in 
other  words,  2£  sevenths  of  the  base, 
the  third  of  the  base. 

These  results  will  be  useful  as  giving  the  operator  at 
once  data  upon  which  he  can  work. 

One  side  of  the  rectangle  divided  into  a certain  number 
of  parts  will  always  give  a reduction  equal  to  the  total 
of  these  same  parts  multiplied  into  themselves.  Thus,  a 
division  into  two  parts  gives  a result  of  quarter  size 
(2x2=4),  a division  into  three  parts  yields  a ninth 
(8x3=9),  in  four  parts  a sixteenth  (4x4  = 16),  and  so  on. 

-o 

TAKING  BABIES. 

BX  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson,  continuing  his  dialogue  lessons  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  gives  his  pupil  some  hints  on 
trking  babies.  He  says:  — 

• iloniteur  de  la  Photographic. 


In  the  first  place,  I prefer  a collodion  made  with  bromide 
of  potassium  for  children,  and  bright  lights  generally, 
which  is  the  kind  of  light  in  which  I generally  put  babies ; 
and,  for  a more  subdued  light,  and  especially  on  rainy 
days,  I prefer  a collodion  made  with  bromide  of  cadmium. 

-I/.  This  seems  somewhat  contradictory  to  me. 

A.  How  so? 

M.  You  prefer  a potassium  collodion  for  children  and 
babies,  consequently  you  prefer  a collodion  which  I presume 
works  quick  ; yet  in  dull  weather  and  in  weak  lights  you 
use  a cadmium  collodion  : how's  that? 

A.  You  misunderstand  me.  I do  not  use  a potassium 
collodion  because  I think  it  works  quicker,  but  because  I 
think  its  chemical  effects  are  better  in  a bright  light,  just 
where  the  children  are  generally  put ; and  I use  a cadmium 
collodion  in  a more  subdued  and  weaker  light  because  I 
think  its  effects  are  better  in  such  light.  In  taking  babies 
(not  children)  we  must  go  for  the  head,  and  let  the 
draperies — 

M.  Rip! 

A.  Exactly. 

M.  How  is  the  collodion  made  ? 

A.  Use  4J  grains  iodide  ammouium  to  2 grains  bromide 
of  potassium.  Dissolve  the  ammonium  in  the  alcohol,  and 
the  potassium  in  the  smallest  portion  of  water  that  will  take 
it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  alcohol  and  shake ; now  add  the 
ether  gradually,  little  at  a time,  shaking  between  each  addi- 
tion. The  mixture  will  turn  milky  from  precipitated  pot- 
ash. Observe,  the  precipitate  should  remain  suspended  in 
the  collodion,  and  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
When  all  is  added,  and  thoroughly  shaken,  filter  it  through 
filtering  paper,  and  it  ought  to  run  through  perfectly  clear ; 
if  not,  filter  a second  time.  Now  add  4 to  grains  cotton 
and  shake  until  dissolved.  This  will  clear  in  a day  or 
two,  ready  for  use.  Make  a few  ounces  at  a time  only,  and 
use  pretty  new  for  babies.  When  the  residues  or  older 
portions  are  bottled  it  is  good  for  bright  lights.  In  making 
copies  of  dark  originals,  and  taking  pictures  of  badly-lighted 
interiors,  especially  when  the  time  of  exposure  is  prolonged, 

1 recommend  the  use  of  a cadmium  collodion. 

M.  By  the  by,  how  about  the  developer? 

A.  Water,  16  ounces;  iron,  2 ounces;  acetic  acid, 

2 ounces. 

M.  No  alcohol  ? 

A.  No  ; only,  if  necessary,  to  flow  the  plate.  When  this 
is  the  case,  it  were  better  to  boil  the  bath  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  or  so.  Alcohol  in  the  developer  performs  a part 
not  generally  understood,  and  I shall  take  special  care,  at 
some  future  day.  to  thoroughly  explain  the  exact  action  it 
has  on  the  negative. 

M.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  little  dev — darlings 
quiet  ? 

A.  This  is  what  I use  ; it  is  simple  in  itself,  and  abso- 
lutely effective.  Toys,  ringing  bells,  whistling,  &c.,  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  and  generally  in  mine  too.  T use 
two  eight-ounce  graduators,  one  of  which  I fill  with  water, 
into  which  drop  a brilliantly  painted  ball  of  wood.  Now 
commence  pouring  the  water  from  one  graduator  into  the 
other  gradually,  and  tell  the  little  one  to  look  out  and  see 
the  ball  bob  over,  which  you  may  prolong  at  pleasure. 
The  intense  desire  to  see  the  ball  bob  over  generally  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect.  Try  it.  Out  West,  in — 

M.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance. 

A.  They  place  the  sitter,  and,  when  ready,  the  operator 
draws  out  an  enormous  horse  pistol,  which  he  points  directly 
at  the  sitter’s  head,  exclaiming,  “ Move  a hair’s  breadth, 
if  you  dare,  an’  I’ll  blow  yer  cussed  brains  out !”  Now, 
Marshall,  I want  to  ask  you  something.  Here  are  several 
imperial  cards  of  gentlemen,  and  you  will  notice  in  every 
one  a whitish  line  all  around  the  black  coat,  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  lighter  part  of  the  background ; and 
further,  you  will  observe  it  in  some  of  the  proofs,  and  not  in 
others  ; further  still,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  the  same  proof, 
and  not  in  others.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? 
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M.  Pshaw,  Anderson ! don’t  you  know  what  that  is  ? 

£ A.  Do  you  ? 

M.  Certainly ; it’s  his  breathing.  It  is  not  on  his  dark 
hair,  where  that  touches  the  light  background,  because  the 
head  doesn’t  breathe ; moreover,  it  is  supported  by  the 
head-rest. 

A.  You  are  sure,  then,  this  is  the  reason  ? 

M.  Why,  of  course. 

A.  See,  here  are  some  flowers  in  this  vase,  against  the 
light  background  ; they  have  the  same  whitish  line  around 
them.  They  do  not  breathe,  do  they?  The  back  of  this 
chair  has  the  same. 

M.  Well,  I’m  blamed  if  that  isn’t  so. 

A.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  if  the  flowers  do  not  breathe, 
they  blow.  How’s  that? 

M.  “ No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an’  thou  lovest  me.”  I don’t 
like  to  talk  of  blowing;  I might  be  thought  personal,  you 
know.  What’s  your  notion  of  it  ? 

A.  The  proof  has  this  line  because  your  negative  has  it ; 
your  negative  has  it  because  your  ground  glass  has  it ; in 
fact,  your  lens  is  the  cause  of  it ; all  those  dark  parts,  against 
the  light  ground,  which  have  it,  are  out  of  focus,  and  it  is 
only  there  that  this  occurs,  whereas  those  parts  m focus — 
the  back  of  the  hair,  for  instance — have  it  not.  This  is  so 
obvious  it  will  certainly  need  no  further  explanation. 

M.  That’s  so.  Here’s  a question  which  appears  to  have 
puzzled  the  Hypo  Club. 

A.  Give  it — breath. 

M.  What  causes  the  plate  to  become  covered  with  metallic 
spangles  of  silver,  at  times,  in  developing,  and  not  at  other 
times ; the  collodion,  bath,  developer,  time,  &c.,  being  the 
same  in  each  case  ? 

A.  In  developing  a negative,  and  in  pouring  the  deve- 
loper on  and  off  the  plate  until  it  becomes  muddy,  and  now 
nearly  emptying  the  developing  glass.  This  will  not  cause 
the  spangles  on  this  plate ; but  fill  up  the  developing  glass 
with  fresh  developer  (without  washing  out  the  glass),  and 
develop  a fresh  plate,  when  its  surface  will  become  covered 
with  these  floating  spangles.  Halloa!  here’s  a squatter. 
Excuse  me  now.  Call  in  again  when  I’m  not  busy  ; I’ve 
something  very  curious  to  show  you. 

M.  Well,  I’m  OPH. 


CAN  A BETTER  DEVELOPER  BE  FOUND? 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

It  is  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  little  original 
research  made  in  the  direction  of  developers.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  have  yet  found  the  best  of  all  exist- 
ing substances  capable  of  bringing  out  the  latent  image. 

For  a long  time  gallic  acid  was  supposed  to  enjoy  this 
property  alone.  Then  it  was  found  that  pyrogallic  acid 
acted  still  more  powerfully.  Next  came  sulphate  of  iron, 
yet  more  energetic  : this  was  long  in  making  its  way  and 
supplanting  pyrogallic  acid.  It  has  been  said  that  morphia 
is  capable  of  acting  as  a developer  and  evoking  the  latent 
image,  and  I have  shown  that  hcematoxyline  also  possesses 
this  property. 

As  yet  these  five  substances  are  the  only  known  developers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  that  exist,  or 
that  they  are  necessarily  the  best.  The  search  for  new  deve- 
lopers presents  great  interest,  and  has  been  little  prosecuted. 

In  this  connection  the  following  remarks  may  have  some 
interest.  All  the  known  developers  are  reducing  agents  ; 
that  is,  they  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
consequently  capable  of  deoxygeuating  other  bodies  also 
of  abstracting  those  bodies  which  play  a part  analogous  to 
oxygen,  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  But  the  converse 
by  no  means  follows.  That  a body  is  capable  of  deoxidizing 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  capable  of  developing  ; yet  it  is,  un° 
doubtedly,  among  such  classes  of  bodies  that  new  developers 
must  be  looked  for. 


Many  bodies  capable  of  acting  powerfully  as  preservatives, 
and  readily  oxidizable,  are  totally  incapable  of  acting  as  deve- 
lopers. Cloves  present  a remarkable  example  of  this.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  so  powerful  a reducing  agent  that  it  will 
rapidly  reduce  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  The  decoction 
of  cloves  is  a powerful  preservative,  and  affords  excellent 
dry  plates.  Under  those  circumstances  it  appeared  very 
probable  that  the  decoction  of  cloves  would  act  as  a deve- 
loper. I subjected  this  matter  to  careful  experiment,  and 
found  cloves  perfectly  incapable  of  developing.  So,  too, 
the  cochineal  preparation,  which  I use  for  dry  plates,  proved 
also  wholly  incapable  of  developing,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  flavine,  another  preservative  of  no  small  power. 

As  further  experiments  are  made  in  this  direction,  other 
developers  will,  doubtless,  be  discovered.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  in  this  way  obtain  some  one  more  powerful  and 
more  useful  than  any  that  we  have  as  yet. 


PRACTICAL  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M.D.* 

During  the  month  of  September  I had  the  good  fortune  and 
pleasure  of  meeting  my  friend  T.  C.  Roche ; shall  I append 
the  title  Esquire,  or  leave  simply  the  unsophisticated  name? 
Plain  T.  C.  Roche  looks  best,  because  1 know  the  man  ; 
his  merit  is  within,  and  not  extraneous  ; his  work  is  hi  s 
doctor’s  degree.  My  friend  had  just  returned  from  the 
Yosemite,  on  the  Merced  River,  county  of  Mariposa,  Cal., 
where  he  had  been  transferring  to  the  stereoscope  those  lofty 
precipices  and  giddy  cascades,  of  whose  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence the  mind  can  form  but  a faint  conception  from 
description.  V atkins  was  the  first,  I believe,  to  photo- 
graph the  scenery  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  his 
large  views  are  unsurpassed  in  excellence  of  workmanship 
and  taste  of  position.  Muybridge  came  next,  and  brought 
forth  grand  results.  Friend  Bierstadt,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
followed  suit ; he,  too.  is  a master-hand  in  the  photographic 
art,  and  has  taste ; his  stereoscopic  views  are  in  the  hands 
of  all  true  lovers  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ; and  now 
that  Roche  has  been  on  the  ground  I would  advise  all 
magnates,  potentates,  imperial  dignitaries,  and  corrupt 
statesmen  to  bespeak  a complete  set  of  their  views.  They 
will  act  like  the  balm  of  Gilead  upon  their  hypertrophied 
conceits,  and  teach  them  that  the  scenes  of  nature  are  far 
ahead  of  all  their  financial  conceptions. 

I spent  two  or  three  days  with  Mr.  Roche  in  tho  Wat- 
kin’s  Glen,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake  ; he  came  on  purpose 
to  take  stereographs  of  this  ravine,  whose  reputation  is  just 
beginning  to  get  a firm  foothold  on  the  public  sentiment. 
For  years  I have  been  trying  to  make  all  friends  of  scenic 
grandeur  believe  that  this  region  of  the  Lakes  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  present  titbits  of  beauty  and  magnificence  not  sur- 
passed by  the  Alpine  ravines,  not  even  by  the  valley  of 
the  Merced.  Mr.  Roche  himself  confesses  to  the  superi- 
ority of  these  glens  for  the  stereoscope  over  all  that  he  has 
seen,  either  on  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  His  judg- 
ment has  weight. 

I am  permitted  to  describe  the  whole  process  of  making 
a negative  on  the  field,  as  practised  by  my  friend. 

Collodion. — The  collodion  which  he  uses  he  prepares  as 
follows : — 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 „ 

Gun-cotton 9G  grains 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  96  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium...  ...  ...  40  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  48  „ 

This  collodion  is  for  the  gallerj',  that  is,  for  portraiture  ; 
for  the  field  he  adds  24  grains  more  of  a bromide. 

The  glass  used  by  Mr.  Roche  is  of  excellent  quality,  flat, 
and  fiee  from  flaws ; but  he  does  not  albumenize  the  plates, 
which  is  an  evident  proof  of  itself  that  he  bestows  much 
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labour  and  care  in  cleaning  them,  for  failure  in  a plate  is 
something  I did  not  observe. 

Silver  Solution. — The  bath  solution  is  filtered  in  the 
morning,  before  he  starts  for  the  scene  of  action.  He  is  very 
particular  to  keep  this  in  good  working  condition,  for  he 
ascribes  nearly  all  the  delects  in  the  negative  to  some  un- 
toward condition  of  the  silver  solution.  The  solution  is 
filtered  into  a large  bottle,  and  kept  there  until  required  for 
a day’s  work  ; it  is  then  poured  into  the  ordinary  rubber 
bath  furnished  with  an  air-tight  lid,  held  fast  by  screw- 
clamps.  Before  he  employs  a new  rubber  bath,  he  washes 
the  inside  thoroughly  with  a solution  of  potash  or  soda, 
which  removes  the  grease  still  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  j he  then  washes  it  carefully  with  water  to  remove  the 
alkali.  When  the  vessel  is  quite  dry,  he  pours  into  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  negative  varnish,  and  by  tilting  the 
bath  he  causes  the  varnish  to  cover  every  part  of  the  inside 
which  is  intended  to  receive  the  silver  solution  ; the  excess 
of  varnish  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle  from  which  it 
was  taken.  As  soon  as  the  varnish  is  completely  dry,  the 
bath  is  ready  to  receive  the  silver.  By  this  treatment 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  shape  of  fortificatiou  curves, 
and  specks,  &c.,  of  reduced  silver,  which  invariably  occur 
when  a new  rubber  bath  is  used  for  the  first  time  or  two 
without  such  treatment. 

Developer.—  The  developer  in  use  is  simply  the  ordinary 
iron  developer,  with  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of 
sugar-candy,  and  without  alcohol.  This  developer  produces 
a rich  bloom  on  the  film,  a very  slight  roseate  hue,  which 
gives  a very  pleasing  negative,  and  all  the  intensity  that 
may  be  required.  Mr.  Roche  is  averse,  and  properly  so,  to 
redevelopment,  which  in  stereographs  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce snowy  patches  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope.  The 
ignorant  and  uninitiated,  it  is  true,  are  better  pleased  with 
strong  contrasts,  and  are  very  apt  to  select  the  worst  pic- 
tures, but  the  artist  and  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
stereoscope  invariably  select  photographs  full  of  detail,  well 
developed,  and  free  from  blanched  patches  of  any  kind. 

Now,  whilst  I am  just  discussing  this  subject,  it  may  be 
a pertinent  question  for  any  one  to  put:  How  are  such 
artistic  negatives  to  be  taken  ? 

There  are  two  conditions  absolutely  necessary  in  all  cases 
where  foliage,  rocks,  buildings,  and  water  are  to  be  photo- 
graphed together,  which  are : the  light  must  be  diffused  ; 
that  is,  the  sun  must  be  behind  a cloudy  sky,  and  the 
exposure  must  be  long.  In  this  way  the  development  is 
easy,  aDd,  being  under  control,  can  be  stopped  at  the 
proper  time. 

Exposure. — Our  readers,  at  least  some  of  them,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  length  of  exposure,  in  order  to 
produce  in  the  Watkin’s  Glen  an  artistic  negative,  must 
seldom  be  less  than  five  minutes  for  an  aperture  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  very  many  instances  it  has  to 
be  increased  to  ten,  and  even  fifteen  minutes.  The  same 
length  of  time  will  naturally  be  required  in  all  similar  deep 
ravines.  Knowing  this  fact,  I have  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  getting  good  results  with  dry  plates  in  such  dark  nooks  ; 
and,  furthermore,  I am  convinced  that  there  is  a limit  at 
which  attenuated  light  ceases  to  act  on  the  sensitive  film  at 
all,  and  that  this  limit  of  attenuation  is  sooner  reached  for 
a dry  plate  than  for  a wet  plate. 

Mr.  Roche,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  outdoor  photography, 
cau  soon  judge  from  the  brightness  of  the  picture  on  the 
ground-glass  how  long  the  exposure  must  be.  His  first 
exposure  was  a little  more  than  three  minutes  (rather  long 
for  a wet  plate,  you  will  ray,  especially  on  a bright  morn 
ing  in  August  and  September),  but  this  was  not  enough; 
his  secoi.d  plate,  therefore,  he  exposed  nearly  five  minutes. 
The  picture  was  all  right,  and  hr  did  not  vary  the  length 
until  he  changed  his  location  after  dinner,  where  the  light 
was  less  powerful ; here  he  gave  eight  minutes’  exposure, 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient,  although  the  negative  was 
tolerably  good,  and,  I think,  irreproachable;  he  afterwards 
increased  the  exposure  to  ten  minutes  ; and  finally,  towards 


four  o'clock,  had  to  abandon  the  operation  for  the  day — the 
light  ceased  to  act  from  the  dark  rocks. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  which  I must  relate  here : when 
Mr.  Roche  was  about  to  start  on  his  expedition  to  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley  and  the  saints  in  Utah,  he  focussed  his  lenses 
in  New  York,  and  had  never  varied  since — that  is,  he  kept 
his  camera  at  full  cock  all  the  way.  He  had  two  pair  of 
lenses,  one  for  all  ordinary  work — a pair  of  Dallmeyer’s 
view  lenses,  which  I do  not  think  can  be  surpassed  in  effi- 
ciency ; he  had  also  a pair  of  Busch’s  lenses,  little  bits  of 
things,  apparently  more  suitable  for  a microscope  than  for 
photographic  purposes  ; these  he  used  when  driven  into 
very  close  quarters — their  focal  length  is  about  one  inch  and 
a-half,  or,  perhaps,  two  inches  ; but  they  will  take  a sharp 
picture  much  larger  than  is  required  tor  the  stereograph. 
Such  a pair  of  lenses  is  invaluable — indispensable  in  several 
positions  in  the  glens  in  this  region  of  New  York  State. 

Fixing  the  Negative. — The  quantity  of  negatives  taken  in 
a day  by  our  artist  is  quite  large — on  an  average  between 
thirty  and  forty.  This,  you  will  say,  is  impossible.  I will 
tell  you  how  he  expedites  matters.  Of  course  he  has  his 
serving  man  to  carry  his  dark  chamber,  fetch  water,  empty 
the  dishes,  &c.  A large  shawl  of  rubber  is  thrown  over  his 
head  and  shouldeisby  the  man  during  development,  and  as 
soon  as  this  is  complete,  the  negative  is  washed  in  a dish  of 
water,  then  taken  out  and  coated  with  a mixture  of  water 
four  parts,  and  glycerine  one  part.  This  being  done,  the 
rubber  is  removed  at  a given  sign,  and  the  negative  is  stored 
away  until  evening,  when  it  is  fixed  in  a weak  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  usual  way,  and  washed.  Plates 
thus  coated  with  dilute  glycerine  keep  moist  for  a long 
time,  a circumstance  that  baa  been  long  known  but  little 
practised,  and  in  this  way  much  valuable  time  is  saved. 
When  the  light  ceases  to  act  the  plates  are  fixed,  and  in 
every  instance  during  the  time  that  I was  in  company  with 
Mr.  Roche  there  was  not  a single  lailure  of  development  or 
fixing  when  once  the  right  time  of  exposure  was  obtained. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A DISORDERED  NEGATIVE 
BATH. 

BT  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

The  advantages  of  fusing  over  those  of  simply  boiling  down 
a negative  bath  have  scarcely  been  brought  as  prominently 
forward  as  they  deserve  to  be.  It  is  true  that  the  fusing  is 
a little  trouble,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  rid  of  the 
diluting,  the  filtering,  and  the  evaporating  of  such  great 
quantities  of  liquid.  For  if  a bath  is  not  to  be  fused,  the 
iodide  of  silver  must  be  got  out  of  it  by  dilution,  and  to 
accomplish  this  effectually  it  is  usual  to  dilute  threefold. 
In  doing  this,  the  writer  believes  that  he  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  great  advantage  gained  by  pouring  the  bath 
into  the  water  used  for  diluting,  and  not,  as  previously  done, 
adding  the  water  to  the  bath,  an  advantage  now  generally 
understood  and  availed  of.  This  dilution,  nevertheless, 
gives  a threefold  quantity  of  liquid  to  evaporate. 

Where  the  bath  is  intended  to  be  fused,  there  is  no  need 
for  previous  diluting,  but  the  solution  is  evaporated  down 
just  as  it  is,  to  dryness.  It  is  generally  convenient,  when 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a small  bulk  and  is  still  liquid,  to 
transfer  it  to  a smaller  vessel,  as  the  large  evaporating 
basins  are  unsuitable  for  the  fusing.  As  the  evaporation  is 
carried  on,  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a white  cake;  then,  on 
raising  the  heat  higher,  this  fuses  to  a liquid  as  thin  as 
water,  and  nearly  as  transparent.  Previous  to  the  complete 
fusion,  there  is  a continuous  effervescence,  which  is  probably 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  formed  plentifully  in  all  baths  with  which  collo- 
dions containing  iodide  or  bromide  of  ammonium  are  used. 
The  red  fumes  sometimes  spoken  of  I have  never  seen. 
Some  of  the  nitrate  is  undoubtedly  decomposed,  and  con- 
verted to  nitrite,  but  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  visiblo 
escape  of  nitrous  fumes. 
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After  the  mass  has  remained' in  quiet  and  complete  fusion 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  heat  should  be  turned  off ; 
not,  however,  all  at  once,  but  at  first  left  for  several  minutes 
rather  low,  and  then  first  turned  completely  off.  Atten- 
tion to  this  will  make  the  strain  much  less  upon  the  fusing 
vessel,  and  enable  it  to  be  used  many  more  times.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  fine  and  good  porcelain, 
such  as  is  manufactured  expressly  for  chemists’  use,  is  alone 
suitable. 

In  the  operation  of  fusing,  we  not  only  get  rid  of  the 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  of  other  impurities.  The  iodide  of 
silver  appears  to  lose  its  solubility  by  the  fusion,  and  when 
the  fused  cake  is  dissolved  in  water,  quantities  of  iodide 
separate  out.  That  this  separation  of  iodide  may  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  cake  must  not  be  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  this  solution  be  diluted, 
but,  having  determined  on  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used 
for  its  solution,  the  cake  should  be  put  into  this  (tepid  water 
is  best),  and  be  actively  and  thoroughly  stirred  about  with 
a long  glass  rod  until  solution  is  complete.  For  if  a satu- 
rated or  very  strong  solution  were  at  first  made,  this  strong 
solution  would  be  much  more  capable  of  taking  up  the 
powder  of  iodide,  and  then,  once  taken  up,  of  holding  part 
of  it  even  after  a subsequent  dilution. 

Non-volatile  organic  bodies  can  scarcely  escape  destruc- 
tion by  the  fusion.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  also  destroyed,  for  although  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  resolved  into  nitrous  oxide  and  aqueous 
vapour  is  a few  degrees  higher  than  the  fusing  point  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (219°  C.),  yet  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
mass  would  quickly  rise  to  the  necessary  point. 

The  nitrate  of  cadmium,  with  which  the  bath  becomes 
more  and  more  charged,  is  not  got  rid  of  by  fusing. 

As  the  nitrates  of  ammonia  and  of  cadmium  both  fuse  at 
temperatures  considerably  lower  than  nitrate  of  silver,  they 
tend  to  act  as  fluxes,  and  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the 
silver  salt. 

After  fusion,  the  cake  of  nitrate  is  a radiated  translucent 
mass,  dissolving  easily  in  water,  and  leaving  behind  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  impurities  rendered  insoluble,  and 
thus  eliminated  by  the  fusion. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  UNINITIATED. 

BY  CHAS.  WAOER  HULL.* 

In  my  last  letter  you  had  just  finished  the  exposure  of  your 
first  plate,  and  we  will  suppose  it  to  be  now  safely  lodged 
within  the  shield  beside  you  in  your  dark  room. 

Development. — Before  removing  the  plate  from  the  shield, 
pour  into  a small  tumbler,  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  enough 
of  the  developing  solution  to  cover  the  plate,  and  have  at 
hand  some  vessel  containing  water.  These  preliminary  steps 
taken,  you  will  now  proceed  to  remove  the  plate  from  the 
shield,  and  place  upon  a holder  (hereafter  to  be  described), 
or  hold  by  one  corner,  as  you  prefer.  Now  take  the  portion 
of  developer,  and  with  one  steady  even  flow  cover  the 
plate,  being  careful  to  cover  it  evenly,  and  careful  as  well 
not  to  flow  on  so  much  as  to  have  it  overflow.  If  you  flow 
too  little  developer  upon  the  plate,  thereby  failing  to  evenly 
cover  it,  and  subsequently  add  more  to  overcome  this  defect 
in  your  manipulation,  you  will  have  a negative  stained 
and  ruined,  for  the  action  of  the  developer  will  have  been 
uneven.  If  too  much  is  flowed  upon  the  plate,  so  that  any 
considerable  portion  runs  off',  it  will  have  washed  away  the 
surface  silver,  and  you  will  have  greater  difficulty  in 
securing  sufficient  intensity. 

I will  suppose  you  have  succeeded  in  covering  the  plate 
with  the  proper  amount.  Now  so  move  the  plate  as  to  cause 
the  developer  to  flow  two  or  three  times  from  side  to  side 
and  from  end  to  end.  By  this  time  the  picture  has  appeared, 
first  the  sky  or  high-lights,  and  other  objects  strongly 
lighted.  Hold  it  still,  avoid  movement  so  far  as  you  can, 

* Continued  from  p.  511. 


and  as  you  watch  you  will  see  the  details  and  dimly 
lighted  objects  appear,  slowly,  gradually.  Up  to  this  point 
you  have  seen  the  picture  quite  distinctly.  Gradually  its 
changes  are  less  noticeable;  it  changes  but  little  ; rather 
loses  distinctness,  becoming  of  a somewhat  uniform  dullish 
grey  colour.  Lift  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  spill  from  its 
surface  the  developer,  and  examine  it  as  to  detail  and 
intensity.  If  lacking  in  detail,  yet  brilliant  and  free  from 
a veil  of  haze  or  fog,  as  photographers  term  it,  you  can 
allow  the  developer  to  have  longer  action.  Examine  again 
in  a few  seconds,  and  if  you  cannot  notice  any  increase  of 
detail,  and  the  intensity  appears  sufficient,  you  may  pour 
off  the  developer. 

As  soon  as  drained,  pour  over  the  surface  the  water  you 
have  at  hand,  and  wash  until  all  appearance  of  greasy  lines 
has  disappeared.  Six  ounces  of  water  will  answer  for  the 
plate  you  are  working  ; four  serves  my  wants  when  working 
in  a tent  in  the  field,  but  at  home,  with  water  plenty,  you 
can  use  all  you  please. 

As  soon  as  the  greasy  lines  have  disappeared,  carry  the 
plate  into  the  the  outer  room,  and  place  it  in  the  tray,  into 
which  you  have  previously  poured  enough  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  fixing  solution  to  nicely  cover  it ; allow  it 
to  remain  therein  until  all  the  yellowish  body  of  iodide  and 
bromide  of  silver  upon  which  the  light  has  not  acted 
shall  have  dissolved  ; this  you  will  know  by  looking  through 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  by  its  presenting  an  even  appear- 
ance and  being  absolutely  free  from  any  yellowish  tint  as 
you  examined  it  by  transmitted  light. 

The  next  operation  is  to  thoroughly  wash  with  plenty 
of  water,  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  fixing  solution. 

After  washing  you  can  examine  fully,  to  determine 
wherein  it  is  at  fault.  If  it  is  very  intense  in  the  high- 
lights and  deficient  in  detail,  it  has  been  under-exposed  or 
under-developed.  This  you  can  determine  by  remembering 
how  it  acted  under  the  developer;  if  the  image  flashed  out 
quickly,  then  it  will  be  fair  to  presume  it  to  have  been 
fully  exposed,  and  that  your  trouble  was  in  not  coutinuiug 
the  developer  long  enough.  Jf  it  is  full  of  detail,  yet 
lacking  in  intensity,  contrast,  or  vigour,  then  you  have 
over-exposed. 

A good  negative,  while  still  wet  from  the  water  of 
washing,  will,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  with  a dark 
background,  always  present  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
an  over-exposed  arabrotype  or  positive — a fair  picture,  but 
a little  lacking  in  some  of  the  finer  details.  If  by  such 
light  it  presents  a dull,  uniform  tint,  and  little  or  none  of 
the  more  marked  features  of  the  view  appears,  then  it  has 
been  over-exposed,  or  over-developed,  most  probably  the 
last;  this  must  be  determined  by  the  rule  already  given. 
Should  a spot  quite  large  appear  upon  the  side  where  the 
developer  was  applied,  which  is  more  transparent  than  the 
balance  cf  the  plate,  it  will  doubtless  be  due  to  an  uneven 
pouring  on  of  the  solution  ; give  it  a more  sweeping  flow 
next  time.  If  the  whole  plate  is  veiled,  fogged,  and  you 
are  confident  of  having  given  sufficient  time,  and  not  over- 
developed, then  it  may  be  that  your  dark  room  or  camera 
is  not  light-tight. 

I cannot  proceed  any  further  at  present  in  considering  all 
the  difficulties  which  may  arise,  or  I should  fill  the  current 
number  of  the  Times. 

In  your  many  troubles  and  failures,  1 cannot  do  better 
than  to  refer  you  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  “ Hand-Book  of  Photo- 
graphy," published  by  Benerman  and  Wilson,  Philadelphia, 
and  Piper  and  Carter  in  London. 

Re- development. — If  the  negative  is  weak,  needing  body 
and  intensity,  it  may  be  given  it  in  many  ways.  This 
should  not  bo  the  ease.  Few  negatives  are  too  weak.  A 
negative  may  be  weak,  yet  brilliant;  it  may  have  sufficient 
contrast  without  being  opaque  in  the  high-lights.  Re- 
development is  more  a habit  than  a necessity  ; as  a rule,  it 
makes  but  poor  work,  and  is  only  a poor  way  of  patching 
up  a half-made  negative.  Dr.  Vogel's  book  is  full  and  ex- 
cellent in  its  chapters  on  re-development  and  intensification  ; 
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to  them  I refer  you,  as  I do  not  wish  to  go  into  a branch  of 
the  art  which  I rarely  or  ever  practise.  My  negatives  are 
all  thin,  but  all  are  carefully  printed  in  diffused  light,  or 
under  tissue-paper  if  in  the  6un.  Should  you  have  at  any 
time  to  resort  to  re-development,  I strongly  recommend 
that  of  citric  acid  and  silver,  which  you  will  find  fully 
described  in  most  all  works  in  our  art. 

Varnishing. — After  your  plate  shall  have  fully  dried,  you 
will  varnish  by  flowing  over  the  face  any  of  the  varnishes 
recommended  by  respectable  dealers,  exactly  as  you  flowed 
over  the  collodion.  Most  varnishes  have  bleached  lac  as  the 
base,  dissolved  in  alcohol.  I advise  you  to  buy  rather  than 
make  it ; it  is  a dirty,  sticky  job,  and  will  not  pay  you  for 
the  trouble  you  will  have. 

I stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  that  I would 
explain  as  to  a holder  for  the  plate  while  developing  ; this 
little  sketch  will  couvey  the  idea  without  much  explana- 


tion, so  that  you  can  easily  make  your  own : — Procure  a 
piece  of  one-eight  brass  wire  thirty  inches  long  ; draw  over 
it  a piece  of  rubber  tubing  of  the  smallest  size ; bend  the 
wire  the  shape  as  drawn,  and  where  it  meets  at  A wrap  it 
well  with  cord.  It  is  light,  cheap,  effective,  saves  the 
hands,  and  holds  the  plate  well,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
cut. 


NON-ACTINIC  PAPER. 

Sir, — I have  tried  several  kinds  of  non-actinic  varnish,  and 
also  various  shades  of  yellow  glass  in  my  dark  room,  but  I find 
that  the  “ Cornhill  Paper,”  of  which  I enclose  a specimen,  is 
far  better  than  any  of  them.  One  thickness  only  is  required 
pasted  on  the  window,  and  a flood  of  illumination  is  obtained 
without  the  chemical  property  of  light. 

I believe  it  is  called  the  “Cornhill  Paper”  because  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  is  covered  with  it,  at  least,  so  the  stationer  I 
bought  the  paper  of  told  me,  but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  them.. 

This  paper  would  also  be  very  useful  for  wrapping  up  dry 
plates. — I am  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Wootton  Bassett,  Wilts.  William  R.  Church. 

PS.— If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  a specimen,  I will 
send  it  on  riceipt  of  a stamped  directed  envelope. 


COL.  WORTLEY’S  CCLLODiO-BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  for  some  time  past  been  experimenting 
with  the  collodio-bromide  process,  both  according  to  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Jun. 

The  former,  with  excess  of  silver,  has  given  me  the  best 
results,  and  I therefore  read  with  much  iuterest  in  the  News 
the  paper  of  Col.  S.  Wortley,  No.  665,  Vol.  15,  promising,  as 
it  seems  to  do,  a great  accession  of  sensitiveness. 

But  as  one  at  least  of  the  passages  in  that  articlo  appears  to 
me  to  bo  rather  obscure,  and  that  upon  a point  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  process,  may  I trouble  you,  if  possible,  to  explain 
its  meaning  ? It  is  said  at  page  293,  left-hand  column,  that 
to  sensitize  1 ounce  of  the  collodion  16  grains  silver  dissolved 
in  3 drachms  alcohol  must  bo  added.  Now,  what  I wish  to 
know  is  whether  the  3 drachms  of  alcoholic  solution  of  silver 
are  to  be  added  to  1 ouuce  or  to  5 drachms  of  the  normal  collo- 
dion. If  the  former,  then  the  sensitized  collodion  will  contain 
only  1 1 grains  for  1 ouuce,  and  that  would  be  no  stronger 
than  Mr.  C.  Lea’s  ; if  the  latter  is  intended,  it  would  m ike  the 
collodii  n very  thin. 

Again,  I might  refer  to  the  apparent  descrepancy  in  the 
direction  regariling  tbe  proportion  of  acid.  It  is  directed  that 
9 minims  of  the  nitrate  hydrochloric  acid  aro  to  b3  added  to 
10j  ounces.  Now,  if  the  proper  proportion  is  3 minims  to 


2 ounces,  this  quantity  of  collodion  would  require  at  least 
15  minims.  A wordortwo  from  Col.  Wortley  in  reply,  in  your 
Correspondents’  Column,  would  greatly  oblige  yours  respect- 
fully, J.  C.  Burrell. 

Sydney,  N.  S.  IF.,  6 th  September,  1871. 

[We  have  before  replied  in  “ Answers  to  Correspondents  " 
to  similar  queries.  Perhaps,  as  the  doubt  has  occurred  to 
others,  Col.  Wortley  will  give  an  authoritive  explanation, — Ed.] 


&alk  in  t&£  j$tu&i0. 

Destructive  Outrage  in  Mayall’s  Studio,  and  Suicide. 
— We  find  in  the  daily  papers  of  Monday  last  the  following 
paragraph : — “ For  about  twenty  years  past  Messrs.  Mayall, 
the  well-known  photographers,  of  Regent  Street,  have  had  a 
man  named  Henry  Newman  in  their  employ,  but  as  he  had 
latterly  become  very  neglectful  in  his  duties,  he  received  notice 
to  leave,  the  notice  expiring  on  Saturday  last ; but  he  was  in- 
formed that  if  he  wished  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account 
out  of  London,  Messrs.  Mayall  would  assist  him.  On  Sunday 
Newman  went  to  Messrs.  Mayall’s  studio,  being  admitted  by 
the  housekeeper,  and,  no  doubt,  through  revenge  at  being 
dismissed,  with  a hammer  smashed  the  whole  of  the  valuable 
lenses  attached  to  the  different  cameras,  and,  with  a knife,  cut 
about  and  destroyed  all  the  valuable  backgrounds,  the  damage 
done  not  amounting  to  less  than  .£500,  and  the  loss,  as  far  as 
the  lenses  were  concerned,  being  irreparable,  the  manufacturer 
of  some  of  them  being  now  deceased,  and  one  of  them  being 
celebrated  in  the  photographic  world.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
some  cyanide  of  potassium  had  beer,  found  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  place  where  it  had  been  deposited,  and  a hammer  was 
also  found,  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  lenses  had  been  destroyed. 
On  examination  of  the  place,  and  a suspicion  crossing  Mr. 
Mayall’8  mind  that  the  damage  had  been  done  by  Newman, 
he  weDt  to  Newman’s  residence  in  Buckingham  Street,  Great 
Portland  Street,  and  found  that  Newman,  shortly  after  leaving 
his  studio,  had  committed  suicide,  no  doubt  having  taken  some 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  who  will  further  investigate  it.”  Disastrous  as  such 
a misfortune  is,  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  here  seems  to  have 
exaggerated  one  point  a little.  The  loss  in  lenses  can  scarcely 
be  irreparable.  Fortunately  for  Messrs.  Mayall  and  their  sit- 
ters, the  progress  in  photographic  optics  gives  the  lenses  of  the 
present  day  superiority  in  many  points  over  any  manufactured 
years  ago.”  Mr.  Mayall  has,  since  this  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  daily  press,  written  to  point  out  that  the  statement  in 
I regard  to  the  lenses  was  exaggerated.  At  the  inquest  since 
j held,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Mayall  and  other 
witnesses,  it  appeared  that  deceased  had  been  in  their  employ 
twenty  years,  and  had  latterly  been  very  unpunctual  to  his  time. 
About  eighteen  months  back  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  J.  Hogg, 
of  Bedford  Square,  who  found  his  illness  was  occasioned  by 
drink.  After  that  he  became  morose  and  sullen,  and  worse  in 
attending  his  duties,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Mayall  gave  him  notice 
to  leave,  which  expired  on  Saturday  last,  and  he  left  saying  he 
had  got  a berth  of  £2  a week.  On  Monday  morning  on  going 
into  the  glass  room  several  of  the  backgrounds  and  photo- 
graphic apparatus  were  found  ripped  up  a3  if  with  a knife.  A 
bottle  which  had  contained  four  or  five  pounds  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  was  found  with  the  cork  out,  and  one  of  their  men 
named  Charles  said  deceased  must  have  taken  the  cyanide. 
After  searching,  two  of  the  lenses  were  found  smashed — one 
worth  £80,  and  the  other  worth  £110.  On  going  to  the 
deceased’s  address,  14,  Buckingham  Street,  Marylebone,  and  to 
his  apartments,  he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed  dead,  several 
bottles  beinff  on  the  floor,  and  a cup  which  had  contained 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Mr.  J.  B.  Shephard,  surgeon,  stated  he 
was  called  to  see  deceased  on  Monday  morning,  and  found  him 
exceedingly  pale  and  quite  insensible,  and  he  believed  he  had 
been  taking  cyanide  of  potassium.  He  died  shortly  afterwards, 
and  on  making  a post-mortem  examination,  he  found  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  such  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  the  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  deceased 
had  destroyed  himself,  being  at  the  time  in  an  unsound  state 
of  mind. 

Negative  Retouching.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  C. 
Halpen  a box  of  his  “ Retouching  Medium,”  which  consists  of 
, a powder,  to  be  applied  with  the  end  of  the  finger  to  the  glossy 
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varnished  surface  of  the  negative.  By  means  of  a little  gentle 
friction  a dead  surtaco  is  secured,  upon  which  a lead  pencil 
bites  admirably.  The  retouching  medium  appears  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  very  efficiently. 

Sixpenny  Photographs.—  “ What  do  you  look  on  as  the 
greatest  boon  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  poorer  classes  in 
later  years  ?’’  said  a friend  one  day  after  expatiating  on  the  rival 
claims  of  schools,  missions,  shoe  black  brigades,  and  a host  of 
other  philanthropic  efforts  for  their  assistance.  I am  afraid  I 
sunk  in  his  estimation  when  I answered,  “ Sixpenny  photo- 
graphs." But  any  one  who  knows  what  the  worth  of  family 
affection  is  among  the  lower  classes,  and  who  has  seen  the 
array  of  little  photographs  stuck  over  a labourer’s  fireplace, 
still  gathering  together  into  one  the  “ home  ” that  life  is 
always  partiug — the  boy  that  has  “ gone  to  Canada,”  the 
“ girl  out  at  service,’’  the  little  one  with  the  golden  hair,  that 
sleeps  under  the  daisies,  the  old  grandfather  in  the  country — 
will  perhaps  feel  with  me  that  in  counteracting  the  tendencies, 
social  and  industrial,  which  every  day  are  sapping  the 
healthier  family  affections,  the  sixpenny  photograph  is  doing 
more  for  the  poor  than  all  the  philanthropists  in  the  world.— 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Cleaning  Glass  Vessels  in  which  Petroleum  has  been 
Kept. — In  Dingler’s  Polgtechnisches  Journal  the  following 
method  is  given  for  this  purpose  : — “ Wash  the  vessel  with  thin 
milk  of  lime,  which  forms  an  emulsion  with  the  petroleum,  and 
removes  every  trace  of  it,  and,  by  washing  a second  time  with 
milk  of  lime  and  a small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  even  the 
smell  may  be  so  completely  removed  as  to  render  the  vessel 
thus  cleansed  fit  for  keeping  beer  in.  If  the  milk  of  lime  be 
used  warm,  instead  of  cold,  the  operation  is  rendered  much 
shorter.” 

To  Dye  Paper  with  Aniline  Colours. — “A  German  che- 
mist recommends  for  dyeing  paper  with  aniline  colour,”  says  the 
Chemical  Review,  “ to  change  the  same,  before  using,  into  aniline 
pigments,  for  which  purpose  he  recommends  the  use  of  such 
aniline  dyes  only  as  are  soluble  in  water.  To  dye  about 
100  lbs.  of  stuff  a pink  shade,  dissolve  about  1 ! ozs.  of  magenta 
in  one  quart  (we  think  two  quarts  would  be  better)  of  boiling 
water ; then  filter,  and  add  about  1J  ozs.  of  spirits  of  salts  to 
20  lbs.  of  China  clay  ; mix  well  together  until  the  whole  has 
been  evenly  dyed,  then  add  this  dyed  China  clay  to  the  pulp. 
He  mentions  the  use  of  starch  together  with  the  China  clay, 
but  as  far  as  we  know,  for  common  papers,  where  the  chief 
consumption  of  magenta  lies,  starch  is  not  employed,  For 
tinting  paper  ho  states  that  violet,  especially  where  much  wood 
pulp  is  used,  exceeds  most  of  the  aniline  dyes  in  producing  a 
bright,  white  tint.  He  recommends  also,  as  very  useful  colours 
for  dyeing  paper,  magenta,  blues,  Bismarck  brown,  &c. ; but 
all  the  yellow  dyes  and  carbolic  colours — as,  for  instance,  coral- 
line, &c. — are  not  adapted  for  these  purposes.  Iodine  green 
and  aniline  black  have  been  tried  in  this  country,  but,  to  our 
knowledge,  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
paper  manufacturers  up  to  the  present  time.” 


&cr  fcmpttfcettta. 

Hydrochloric. — The  exhibition  in  Conduit  Street  will  be  free  to 
tho  public  from  the  loth  ot  this  month  every  day  except  Satur- 
days, on  which  day's  one  shilling  admission  will  be  charged. 

H.  Gregson. — Mr.  George’s  stoves  are  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Farwig  and  Co.,  36,  Queen  Street,  Cheapsido. 

Francis  Guy. — A description  of  the  working  details  of  photo- 
lithography, by  a practical  man,  appeared  in  our  Year-Book  for 
1887 ; and  a very  full  account  of  photo-lithography  and  photo- 
zincography appeared  in  a series  of  articles  in  our  12th  volume. 
There  is  no  practical  work  on  the  subject.  Sir  Henry  James’s 
work  is  the  only  separate  volume  on  the  subject ; but  it  does  not 
contain  definite  practical  information.  The  price  is  12s.  6d. 

W.  W. — You  may  use  the  paper  without  risk.  Arsenic  is  only 
used  in  producing  bright  greens. 

Honesty. — It’ is  not  safe  to  use  any  kind  of  gas  stovo  without  a 
flue  in  the  printing  room,  as  the  products  of  combustion  would  be 
decidedly  injurious.  The  only  gas  stove  we  know  which  is 
altogether  suitable  for  the  studio  or  operating  room  is  the  Calorigen, 
which  has  been  recently  referred  to  in  our  pages.  2.  Most  of  the 
toning  baths,  when  used  too  soon  after  mixing,  tend  to  bleach  the 
print  a little.  When  a toning  bath  is  first  mixed  a trace  of  free 
chlorine  is  often  liberated,  and  this  tends  to  bleach  the  image. 


Cintra. — The  black  spots  to  which  you  refer,  and  of  which  you 
send  us  an  example,  are  undoubtedly  in  the  paper,  and  are 
probably  due  to  minute  particles  of  iron  entering  the  paper  pulp 
at  the  time  of  its  manufacture.  Occasionally  similar  metallic 
spots  will  arise  from  other  causes.  Mr.  Bovey  has  pointed  out 
that  spots  of  reduced  iron  on  the  negative,  probably  derived  from 
the  developer,  and  not  isolated  by  the  varnish,  will  produce 
similar  spots  ; but  in  such  case  the  black  spot  is  on  tho  surface  of 
the  print,  whereas  these  in  your  exam  pie  are  as  visible  at  the  back 
as  on  the  face  of  the  print,  and  are  clearly  in  the  paper.  2.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  very  successful  with  the  Obernetter  paper.  With  care 
it  may  be  “ spotted  out  successfully.”  A little  gum  should  be 
added  to  the  colour.  3.  We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
common  cause  of  streaks.  They  usually  appear  in  autumn,  when 
tho  weather  is  getting  colder,  and  are  due  to  immersing  the  plate 
in  tho  bath  just  as  soon  as  in  warmer  weather,  instead  of  allowing 
more  time  for  the  film  to  set.  In  tho  case  in  question  our  corre- 
spondent stated  he  was  certain  that  his  trouble  was  duo  to  the 
bath. 

Mayer. — In  our  experience  a cadmium  collodion  used  before  it  his 
acquired  ripeness  by  ago  tends  to  the  production  of  fogged 
pictures ; but  we  have  not  verified  in  our  own  practice  the  notion 
that  the  bath  was  injured  by  the  use  of  a collodion  containing  cad- 
mium salts.  2.  Of  course  there  will  be  appreciable  loss  of  defini- 
tion if  a lens  of  larger  diameter  but  the  same  focus  be  employed  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  the  loss  of  definition  will  not  be  found  very 
serious.  If  a large  lens  stopped  down  to  the  aperture  of  the  small 
lens  be  employed,  nothing  will  be  gained  in  illumination,  but, 
possibly,  improved  definition  may  be  secured.  Illumination 
always  bears  a definite  relation  to  aperture  and  focus  ; definition 
depends  on  these  and  on  tho  construction  of  the  lens.  We  have 
looked  with  interest  for  a communication  you  promised  some 
time  ago. 

Ashtead. — It  is,  we  believe,  generally  a home-made  affair,  and 
consists  of  a piece  of  swan’s-down  fl  innel  tied  to  the  end  of  a strip 
of  glass. 

Lamb  and  Co. — Pepper’s  “ Cyclopedic  Science  Simplified,”  pub- 
lished by  Warne  and  Co.,  contains  some  details  of  the  mode  o f 
producing  the  ghost  illusion. 

Excelsior. — The  use  of  your  cabinet  lens  for  card  pictures  would 
ensure  excellent  definition,  the  only  drawback  consisting  in  the 
fact  that,  when  a great  distance  is  necessary  between  sitter  and 
lens,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  brilliancy,  the 
amount  of  illuminated  atmosphero  between  sitter  and  lens  pro- 
ducing, in  most  states  of  the  weather,  a misty  effect  analogous  to 
fog.  This  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  judicious  manage- 
ment ; and  you  need  scarcely  fear  this  in  using  a lens  of  eight 
inches  focus  ; and  we  should,  therefore,  prefer  this  to  the  use  of 
a lens  of  six  inches  focus.  2.  You  will  find  nine  feet  at  the  eaves, 
and  thirteen  feet  or  fourteen  feet  at  tho  ridge  of  a studio  of  twelve 
feet  wide,  give  capital  proportions.  Tho  width  is  quite  sufficient. 
3.  The  D lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  rapid  rectilinear  ; but  some 
portrait  lenses  of  the  latter  construction,  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard,  are  very  valuable.  Enquire  of  the  maker.  4.  A sitting  of 
twenty  seconds  is  not  long  at  this  season  of  the  year.  5.  We 
regret  that  our  engagements  do  not  permit  us  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  examining  and  reporting  on  articles  offered  for 
sale  in  our  columns.  The  maker  of  the  lens  will  verify  it  for 
you. 

M.  R.  D. — There  arc  various  modes  of  removing  silver  stains  from 
cotton  tissues;  that  to  which  you  refer,  with  chloride  of  copper,  is 
as  follows : — The  tissue  is  to  be  afterwards  washed  with  a solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  next  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
From  white  cotton  and  linen  tissues  nitrate  of  silver  stains  are 
more  readily  and  effectively  removed  by  applying  dilute  solutions 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  aud  hydrochloric  acid,  followed  by 
washing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  and  rinsing  in  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  By  these  means  the  uso  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  rendered  unnecessary. 

J.  L. — Ammonia  sulphate  of  iron  is  less  liable  to  oxidation  than  the 
ordinary  salt.  It  is  said  that  protosulphate  of  iron  is  absolutely 
preserved,  and  kept  from  even  the  very  least  trace  of  oxidation,  by 
placing  with  it  a piece  of  camphor  wrapped  in  clean  aud  dry  paper. 

Gamma  Delta. — There  is  nothing  unprofessional  in  producing  and 
selling  enlarged  portraits  of  a popular  candidate  during  an  election, 
or  at  any  other  time  when  circumstances  bring  such  portraits  into 
demand.  2.  We  cannot  tell  you  the  cost  of  producing  lithographs. 
3.  A lithographic  copy  of  a copyright  portrait  is  a piracy,  ana  its 
production  illegal.  4.  The  value  of  a negative  entirely  depends 
on  circumstances,  and  may  vary  from  one  guinea  to  fifty  or  more. 
The  process  of  photo-mechanical  printing  conducted  at  the  Auto- 
type Company’ s establishment  is  very  excellent,  one  of  tho  best 
proc  esses  of  the  kind  we  know. 

W.  T.  W. — Thanks.  Either  “ Hints  on  Landscape,”  or  “ F.xp'  l i- 
enees with  Albumen  Coatings.” 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  opened  with 
the  usual  conversazione  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
November  14th,  iu  the  Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit 
Street,  where,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather,  a large  gathering  of  lovers  of  the  art  assembled 
to  see  the  photographs  and  each  other.  The  social,  informal 
character  of  the  reunion,  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  line  character  of  the  display,  all  tended 
to  make  the  evening  an  unusually  pleasant  one. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  at  this 
period  of  the  history  of  photography  a marked  advance 
in  each  year’s  exhibition.  Definite  steps  of  improvement, 
challenging  recognition  at  once  by  their  striking  and 
decisive  character,  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  each  year’s 
display  in  Conduit  Street.  In  many  respects,  the  general 
impression  conveyed  by  a cursory  examination  of  this 
exhibition  is  that  it  is  very  like  that  of  last  year,  but 
somewhat  larger : no  better,  and  no  worse.  A more 
careful  inspection,  however,  renders  very  definite  progress 
apparent.  Whilst  nowhere  and  in  no  respect  are  the  con- 
tributions inferior  to  those  of  last  year,  there  are  many 
which  are  decidedly  better.  The  best  men  probably  have 
not  much  exceeded  themselves — or  rather,  their  former 
work — because  it  is  difficult,  it  was  difficult,  to  go  further ; 
but  in  many  cases  second-class  photographers  have  come 
distinctly  forward  into  the  highest  ranks.  Some  who 
were  before  distinguished  by  high  mechanical  excellence 
have  acquired  the  higher  graces  of  good  art ; some  whose 
work  displayed  fine  artistic  feeling,  but  slovenly  manipu- 
lation, have  acquired  more  technical  perfection.  The  issue 
is  that  whilst  on  this  occasion  there  are  fewer  pictures 
standing  out  boldly  from  the  rest,  claiming  unquestioned 
pre-eminence,  and  acquiring  what  may  be  termed  a sen- 
sational popularity,  there  is  a higher  level  of  general  ex- 
cellence than  at  any  former  exhibition.  We  missed  some 
names  from  the  catalogue  which,  in  former  years,  have 
been  associated  with  high-class  work,  but,  en  revanche,  we 
have  new  names  in  connection  with  pictures  which  could 
not  be  well  spared  without  injuring  the  exhibition. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  contributors, 
of  whom  not  more  than  about  one-third  are  members  of 
the  Society,  a fact  which  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
members  are  remiss  in  contributing,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  Society  and  its  operations  prove  a boon  to  a 
large  number  who  have  not  yet  joined  its  ranks.  The 
work  of  the  hanging  committee,  always  a thankless  task, 
has  been  done  with  much  discretion,  and  will,  we  think, 
give  general  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  first  features  in  the  exhibition  which  strikes 
us  is  the  illustration  of  high  ambition  and  rare  skill  in 
amateur  portraiture.  As  a rule,  landscape  photography 


is  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  amateur ; portraiture  is  gene- 
rally left  to  professional  hands,  few  amateurs  caring  for 
such  work,  and  still  fewer  excelling  in  this  branch  of  the 
art.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Diamond,  who  has  ex- 
celled in  every  phase  of  photography,  and  whose  por- 
traiture used  to  compare  favourably  with  the  work  of  most 
professional  photographers,  we  do  not  remember  any 
examples  of  importance  produced  by  that  important  sec- 
tion of  photographers  who  ptirsue  the  art  as  a labour  of 
love  only.  Lake  Price,  Roger  Fenton,  Col.  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  and  some  others  who  have  devoted  themselves 
considerably  to  portraiture  and  figure  studies,  by  the  pub- 
lication and  sale  of  their  works  assumed  at  least  a quasi - 
professional  position.  In  the  present  exhibition,  occupying 
the  place  of  honour,  and  commencing  the  catalogue,  are 
a score  of  figure  subjects  by  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  some  of  whose  works  we  recently  noticed.  These 
vary  from  whole-plate  size  to  super-life  sized  heads  on 
plates  twenty  by  sixteen.  In  all  cases  the  technical 
gualities  are  admirably  perfect,  and  in  many  the  art 
qualities  are  of  very  high  order  indeed.  Even  in  the  heads 
of  life-size  taken  direct,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
are  rather  examples  of  what  can  be  done  than  of  what  it 
is  desirable  to  do,  there  are  singularly  fine  qualities.  The 
modelling  is  perfect,  and  the  texture  soft  and  delicate, 
quite  free  from  the  rugose  coarseness  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  heads  of  such  a size  : the  hair  does 
not  look  like  wire  or  strands  of  hempen  rope,  as  we  have 
often  seen  it  in  similar  pictures.  And  these  qualities  are 
due  quite  as  much  to  the.  perfection  of  the  photography 
as  to  retouching  upon  the  negative.  The  figures  of  less 
proportions,  however,  have  the  highest  pictorial  qualities, 
and  please  us  best.  All  these  combine  varied  excellences 
of  a technical  kind,  varied  forms  of  art  excellence.  Very 
brilliant,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  exquisitely  delicate, 
soft,  and  perfectly  modelled ; perfectly  solid  and  round, 
and  full  of  true  texture.  “ As  Clear  as  Morning  Roses 
newly  washed  with  Dew  ” (No.  20)  is  a perfect  gem,  both 
in  conception  and  execution.  “Disdain”  (No.  2)  is  a 
charming  picture,  admirably  conceived  and  arranged  ; the 
expression  is  tiuely  rendered,  as  far  as  such  a sweet  face 
is  capable  of  the  hardness  of  disdain.  “ The  Smuggler  ” 
(No.  10),  and  “The  Keeper”  (No.  15),  are  admirable 
renderings  of  character,  and  capitally  vigourous  photo- 
graphy. " The  series  throughout,  to  which  we  shall  return 
again— for  in  this  notice  we  can  only  glance  at  the  work 
present— forms  a valuable  contribution  to  the  exhibition, 
and  will  well  repay  a very  careful  study. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Bridesmaid,”  which  we  have  already 
described,  forms  another  centre  of  attraction  on  the  same 
wall.  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  would  find  it  hard  to  surpass 
his  contributions  to  the  last  two  years,  sends  half-a-dozen 
10  by  12  portraits,  which  show  that  he  has  striven,  and 
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not  unsuccessfully,  to  go  beyond  his  former  work : his 
noble  portrait  of  Mons.  Adam-Salomon  will  be  seen  by 
many  photographers  with  much  interest.  Mr.  Slingsby, 
of  Lincoln,  contributes  half-a-dozen  splendid  portraits  of 
very  large  size,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  excellence 
of  former  contributions,  he  quite  eclipses  himself.  Mr. 
Marshall  Wane  contributes  some  exceedingly  charming 
10  by  8 portraits  possessing  unusually  fine  qualities.  Mr. 
Burgess,  of  Norwich,  sends  some  very  fine  photo-crayons, 
and  Messrs.  Bullock  Brothers,  of  Leamington,  some  fine 
portraits  in  porcelain.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  studies  of  children 
seem  more  charming  and  more  full  of  variety  than  ever. 
Some  very  large  cameo-medallion  portraits  by  Mr.  Prest- 
wick are  well  worthy  of  attention.  A series  of  10  by  8 
Salomonesque  portraits  of  dramatists,  actors,  and  others 
in  public  life,  by  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Leach,  will  attract 
attention  : they  possess  many  good  qualities,  but  somewhat 
lack  repose.  Some  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  portraiture 
are  exhibited  by  two  ladies — Misses  J.  and  AI.  Davison. 
We  hail  with  pleasure  the  contributions  of  ladies  to  the 
Exhibition,  especially  when  their  work  may  safely  challenge 
comparison  with  much  of  the  best  in  the  Exhibition.  W e 
find,  also,  some  work  of  very  high  excellence  in  every  way 
by  another  lady — Miss  Pritchard — whose  charming  studies 
of  children  photographers  are  already  familiar  with.  Mr. 
Lombardi,  of  Brighton,  sends  some  very  delicate  and 
pleasing  portraiture.  Dr.  Wallich  has  fine  portrait  studies. 
Messrs.  Downey,  Vandyke  and  Brown,  Fox,  Ashdown, 
Elwell,  Knight,  and  others,  send  fine  portraiture,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  in  detail  at  another  time. 

Genre  subjects  and  character  studies  are  not  so  numerous 
as  on  some  former  occasions.  Mr.  Rejlander  sends  some 
capital  examples  in  which  he  maintains  his  high  position 
as  facile princeps  in  the  photographic  rendering  of  a thought. 
Air.  A.  Diston  has  some  capital  little  compositions.  Two 
large  hop-picking  scenes,  by  A.  and  J.  Bool,  are  as  excel- 
lent as  they  are  novel ; and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
their  merit  as  landscapes  or  as  groups  of  figures  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration. 

In  landscape  the  exhibition  is  very  rich.  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Ckerrill  contribute  a series  of  16  by  12 
pictures,  which  contain  some  of  the  finest  poetical  land- 
scapes we  have  ever  met  with.  The  sky  in  every  picture 
is  a charming  study  in  itself ; and  it  in  all  instances 
composes  so  perfectly  with  the  landscape  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive — what  is,  nevertheless,  probably  the  fact — 
that  the  harmony  is  due  to  the  artist’s  selection  of  the 
sky,  and  not  to  the  arrangement  of  nature.  “A  Quiet 
Evening  ” (42),  and  “ Repose  ” (47).  are  gems  to  which  we 
commend  special  attention.  A series  of  charming  land- 
scapes with  well-known  characteristics  are  at  once  recog- 
nized as  those  of  Air.  Bedford ; and  on  examination  are 
found  to  bear  the  name,  not  of  Francis  Bedford,  but  of 
William  Bedford : a pleasant  fact,  suggesting  how  admir- 
ably and  perfectly  the  son  preserves  the  specific  excellence 
by  which  the  works  of  the  father  have  attained  such  a high 
and  lasting  reputation.  Air.  Earl,  of  Worcester,  again 
exhibits  some  very  large  and  fine  combination  landscapes, 
consisting  of  good  scenery  admirably  treated.  Air.  W.  D. 
Sanderson  exhibits  some  very  large  views  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict, by  the  collodio-albumen  process,  which  challenge 
universal  admiration.  Air.  R.  Alanners  Gordon  exhibits 
four  cabinets  of  Devonshire  scenery  (311-14),  which  are 
perfect  gems.  Air.  Sydney  Smyth  has  four  landscapes, 
which  are  admirably  perfect  in  every  way.  Air.  R. 
Alitchell  has  many  fine  landscapes ; one  on  a dry  plate, 
“ Sunrise  iu  Winter  ” (445),  is  full  of  colour  and  poetry. 
Frank  Good  has  a number  of  architectural  and  landscape 
subjects  v hich  fully  maintain  his  well  known  reputation 
for  excellence.  The  fine  landscapes  by  Lieut.  Abney, 
H.  Baden  Pritchard,  Vernon  Heath,  II.  Cooper,  F.  Hud- 
son, Al.  Whiting,  F.  R.  Elwell,  W.  J.  Stillman,  F.  Beasley, 
J.  W.  Price,  E.  C.  Buxton,  W.  J.  A.  Grant,  R.  Tudor 
Williams,  T.  AI.  Brownrigg,  W.  G.  Coote,  and  many 


others  demand  a detailed  notice,  which  must  be  reserved 
for  another  week. 

A fine  display  of  coloured  work  and  reproductions  will 
attract  much  attention,  but  we  must  delay  our  notice  for 
the  present.  The  fine  collection  of  carbon  prints  by  the 
Autotype  Company ; the  photo-meehanical  prints  of  W ood- 
bury,  Sawyer  and  Bird,  and  the  Heliotype  Company ; the 
enamels  of  Henderson,  Barnes,  Bailey,  and  others ; the 
photographs  of  Paris  after  the  savage  attempts  to  destroy 
it  by  foreign  and  domestic  foes ; the  i oble  views  in 
AIoscow  and  other  parts  of  Russia;  the  sketches  of  Chinese 
life  and  manners,  by  Air.  Sanders,  together  with  various 
foreign  contributions,  transparencies,  specialities,  and 
apparatus,  must  stand  over  for  attention  in  future  articles. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  TICIIBORNE  CASE, 
lx  the  great  Tichborne  trial  photography  has  played  an 
unusually  prominent  part,  and  the  value  of  photography 
as  a means  of  identification  has  been  the  subject  of  amu- 
singly varied,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uncomplimentary, 
opinions.  Some  witnesses  confess  themselves  unable  to 
see  likenesses  in  photographs  at  all,  and  others  hold  their 
value  for  such  purposes  as  very  trifling  indeed.  Notwith- 
standing this  professed  low  estimate  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses and  counsel,  much  is  made  at  times  to  depend  upon 
the  evidence  of  camera  pictures,  and  upon  such  occasions 
a lamentably  imperfect  acquaintance  with  their  character- 
istics is  frequently  manifest.  The  other  day  a witness 
was  closely  questioned  by  the  Court,  as  well  as  by  counsel, 
as  to  the  discrepancy  in  two  Daguerreotypes  of  the 
claimant,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time  in 
South  America.  On  producing  the  portraits,  an  apparent 
difference  in  costume  existed.  In  one,  the  sitter  had  on 
a waistcoat,  whilst  no  waistcoat  was  visible  in  the  other ; 
and  in  one,  the  shirt  apparently  possessed  small  stripes, 
whilst  in  the  other  no  stripes  could  be  seen.  The  conclu- 
sion which  seemed  to  follow  from  these  discrepancies  was 
that  the  portraits  had  been  taken  at  different  times,  not- 
withstanding the  unwavering  evidence  of  the  witness  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  both  produced  at  the  same  sitting.  The 
j udge,  jury,  and  advocates  commented  upon,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  elicit  a satisfactory  explanation  of,  the  enigma.  The 
witness  himself  saw  the  alleged  variations,  and  thought 
the  apparent  absence  of  a waistcoat  in  one  was  probably 
due  to  the  waistcoat  having  been  unbuttoned  and  turned 
back.  The  Daily  leleyraph  communication  on  the  subject 
suggests  the  importance  of  calling  in  photographic  experts 
in  such  cases,  and  thinks  that  some  light  might  have  Been 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  an  experienced  photographer, 
who  might  have  referred  the  discrepancy  to  the  process 
of  fading  too  common  in  photography,  by  which  delicate 
shadows  in  Daguerreotypes  vanish  altogether.  We  fully 
agree  with  the  suggestion  of  our  contemporary  that  it  is 
probable  an  experienced  photographer  might  have  cleared 
up  the  difficulty — not,  however,  by  explaining  the  process 
of  fading.  Daguerreotypes  do  not  fade,  although  they 
become,  at  times,  covered  with  a tarnished  film,  which  may 
be  removed,  although  it  presents  to  the  unlearned  all  the 
effect  of  fading.  The  probable  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  pictures  is,  however,  a technical 
one.  Without  having  seen  the  pictures,  but  judging  from 
the  published  evidence  and  comments,  we  think  it  likely 
that  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the  portraits,  although 
taken  at  the  same  sitting,  always  existed.  The  witness 
explains  that  the  waistcoat  was  a white  one.  Practical 
Daguerreotypists  will  at  once  see  the  probability  of  all 
definition  having  been  destroyed  by  “ solarizatiou,”  an 
excessive  action  of  light,  which  readily  burnt  out  all  trace 
of  fold  or  detail  in  white  drapery.  This  would  easily 
merge  the  light  waistcoat  and  shirt  in  one  blank  mass  of 
white,  and  suggest  the  absence  of  any  waistcoat  at  all. 
The  same  process  would  obliterate  the  fine  lines  in  the 
shirt,  and  make  it  one  unbroken  patch  of  white,  without 
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line,  crease,  or  fold,  if,  in  one  of  the  portraits,  the  sitting 
were  correctly  timed,  the  fine  lines  and  other  detail  in 
the  shirt  would  be  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  white 
waistcoat  would  be  perfectly  made  out  as  distinct  from  the 
shirt.  If  the  other  were  a little  over-exposed,  the  white 
drapery,  such  as  shirt  or  waistcoat,  would  suffer  first,  and 
become  solarized,  although  darker  draperies  might  be 
very  little  injured.  The  glaring  light  from  a South  Ame- 
rican sun  would  very  considerably  conduce  to  the  produc- 
tion of  solarization,  and  an  experienced  Daguerreotypist 
would  have  been  able  to  determine  at  once  whether  such 
were  the  fact  or  not.  The  somewhat  lighter  tint  and 
fuller  detail  of  dark  draperies,  and  the  bluish  white  of  the 
lighter  tones  generally,  without  much  detail,  and  some- 
times burnt  into  one  chalky  mass,  without  half-tone  or 
variation  of  texture  of  any  kind,  would  furnish  unmis- 
takable evidence  to  the  educated  eye  of  the  Daguerreo- 
typist— though  not  necessarily  to  that  of  the  modern 
photographer — of  the  existence  of  solarization.  The  fact 
admitted  by  the  witness,  that  one  of  the  portraits  was 
considered  by  the  artist  an  imperfect  one,  and,  as  such, 
given  to  the  servant  of  the  sitter,  gives  increased  probability 
to  the  supposition  we  have  indicated,  a solarized  picture 
being  rarely  sent  out  voluntarily  as  a perfect  portrait.  In 
any  case,  the  possibility  of  such  an  explanation  of  a discre- 
pancy which  excited  much  interest  in  Court  is  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  our  con- 
temporary as  to  the  necessity  for  employing  technical 
experts  to  elucidate  such  questions. 


COLLODION  WITH  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Fou  a variety  of  reasons  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  been 
a favourite  salt  with  the  manufacturers  and  users  of 
collodion.  It  aids  the  securing  of  intensity  and  brilliancy 
without  interfering  with  sensitiveness  or  with  delicacy  of 
result,  and  retards  the  drying  of  the  excited  plate.  Its 
difficulty  of  solubility  in  collodion  has  been  its  chief  draw- 
back. The  Photographische  Correspondent  recently  devotes 
an  article  to  the  fact,  well  known  to  some  collodion  makers, 
that  the  double  iodide  of  potassium  and  cadmium  forme  1 
by  triturating  the  potassium  salt  with  a cadmium  salt  in 
preparing  the  iodizer  materially  removes  the  difficulty  of 
using  iodide  of  potassium.  The  writer  observes  that 
although  the  iodide  of  potassium  possesses  many  advan- 
tages in  connection  with  collodion,  its  • admixture  as  a 
sensitizer  takes  place  but  in  a limited  degree  only.  Its 
tardiness  to  dissolve  is  generally  the  reason  why  other 
iodine  salts  are  preferred  to  that  of  potassium,  a large 
addition  of  water,  or  the  employment  of  weaker  alcohol, 
being  necessary  to  effect  its  perfect  solution,  although,  no 
doubt,  the  tendency  of  the  collodion  film  to  dry  too  slowly 
is  the  more  important  drawback ; for  this  latter  defect 
leads  to  the  existence  of  dry  spots  upon  the  plate  and  the 
repulsion  of  the  silver  solution  in  the  first  instance,  and 
of  the  developing  liquid  subsequently,  if  an  appreciable 
admixture  of  alcohol  has  not  been  made  to  the  developer. 
In  summer  a collodion  of  this  kind  is  comparatively  easy 
of  application,  but  for  winter  employment  it  is  almost 
useless,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  really  first-rate 
results  therewith ; it  is  then  necessary  to  mix  it  with 
another  collodion,  exceedingly  rich  in  ether,  and  in  doing 
this  one  often  runs  the  risk  of  rendering  the  liquid  turbid 
by  tne  separation  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

There  is,  however,  one  simple  way  of  overcoming  all 
these  difficulties,  so  that  those  who  may  not  have  already 
worked  with  iodide  of  potassium  collodion  will  soon  learn 
to  like  it,  all  its  advantagous  properties  being  fully 
brought  out.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that 
a collodion  of  this  kind  may  be  preserved  for  six  mouths 
together,  and  withstands  decomposition  even  in  the 
hottest  weather  better  than  others,  it  affords  a means  of 
imparting  to  the  most  delicate  negatives  deep  shadows  of 


a clear  and  uncovered  nature — a by  no  means  to  be  under- 
valued quality.  Another  advantage  may  be  named : 
when  a sensitizing  bath  begins  to  present  indications  of 
fog,  the  disposition  to  do  so  always  shows  itself  least  with 
an  iodide  of  potassium  collodion. 

To  return  to  the  subject,  however,  and  to  show  in  what 
a surprisingly  simple  manner  the  difficulty  of  readily  dis- 
solving iodide  of  potassium  may  be  overcome  without  the 
employment  of  a weaker  alcohol  or  a larger  dose  of  water, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  experiment  be 
made. 

In  the  first  place,  take  8 grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
16  grammes  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  and  8 grammes  of  bro- 
mide of  cadmium,  aud  try  to  dissolve  them  in  the  strongest 
alcohol ; for  this  purpose  600  to  650  grammes  of  liquid 
will  always  be  found  necessary,  if  the  least  trace  of  iodide 
of  potassium  is  required  to  be  dissolved,  and  this  indiffer- 
ently whether  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  used  aloue  or  with 
the  other  salts.  Afterwards  take  another  quantity  of 
8 grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  after  rubbing  it 
down  in  a mortar,  add  only  120  grammes  of  alcohol ; rub 
round  with  the  pestle,  and  then  allow  the  liquid  to  settle  ; 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid  presently  into  a narrow-mouthed 
cylindrical  vessel,  and  then  put  into  the  mortar  the  bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  cadmium,  adding  them  to  the  residue, 
and  the  whole  will  then  be  found  capable  of  dissolution  in 
140  grammes  of  alcohol.  Before,  however,  the  second 
solution. is  added  to  the  first,  it  is  well  to  put  into  the  vessel 
another  10  grammes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  act  as  medium, 
and  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  any  of  the  salt  held  in 
solution. 

In  this  way  only  270  grammes  of  alcohol  are  employed 
in  the  solution  of  32  grammes  of  salts,  instead  of  650 
grammes  as  heretofore  ; there  remains,  therefore,  sufficient 
alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  the  normal  collodion,  and 
to  allow  of  any  desirable  variation  being  made  in  its  com- 
position. Thus,  if  an  excess  of  alcohol  or  ether  is  desired, 
the  same  is  easily  secured,  and  in  this  way  a collodion 
prepared  suitable  for  hot,  as  for  cold,  temperatures — a 
condition  scarcely  capable  of  fulfilment  when  the 
32  grammes  of  sensitizing  salts  require  as  much  as 
650  grammes  of  alcohol  for  their  perfect  dissolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  different  the  first  quantity 
of  iodide  of  potassium  behaves  to  the  residue.  The 
120  grammes  of  alcohol  dissolved  about  one  half  of  the 
8 grammes  in  the  first  instance,  and,  therefore,  240  grammes 
would  seem  to  be  required  to  dissolve  the  whole.  Such  is, 
however,  not  the  case,  for  the  second  half  requires  almost 
double  the  amount  of  liquid  for  its  dissolution,  and  it  is 
only  upon  the  addition  of  the  other  salts  that  the  difficulty 
is  removed. 

In  reference  to  the  above  remarks  the  editor  of  the 
Correspondent  points  out  that  the  improved  solubility  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  cad- 
mium is  due  to  the  formation  of  the  double  compounds, 
and  refers  to  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Photographic 
News. 



ON  THE  KEEPING  OF  SENSITIZED  PAPER. 

We  have  recently  published  one  or  two  articles  proposing 
methods  of  preparing  sensitized  paper  for  keeping  by 
using  a large  proportion  of  citric  acid  in  the  silver  solu- 
tion. The  Photographic  Bulletin  says  : — 

“ This  plan  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Lea,  who 
advised  the  use  of  tartaric  acid.*  Upon  trial  we  find 
that  the  paper  kept  well  and  printed  finely,  but  toned 
excessively  slowly. 

“ It  is  seldom  that  a new  fact  observed  and  published 
does  not  bring  in  its  train  diverse  applications,  and  that 
the  subsequent  uses  of  it  have  a more  extended  and 

* Citric  acid  for  the  same  purpose  was  tried  by  Mr.  Uannaford  a dozen 
years  ago.— Ed.  Photo.  News. 
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important  interest  than  the  original  discovery.  Now,  in 
this  method  of  keeping  paper  after  silvering,  all  the  modes 
of  preparation  hitherto  published  are  superseded  by  a 
new  mode  of  using  the  alum. 

While  Mr.  Hull  was  making  experiments  on  the  use 
of  alum  in  the  silver  bath,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  O’Neil 
that  floating  the  paper  upon  a solution  of  alum  after 
silvering  might  be  productive  of  better  results,  as  far  as 
keeping  was  concerned.  I am  not  advised  whether  Mr. 
O’Neil  adopted  this  suggestion,  but  he  did  what  is  better. 
Having  some  paper  left,  after  printing  for  the  day  had 
ceased,  he  passed  it  through  a strong  solution  of  alum. 
Finding  this  treatment  to  be  effective,  he  continued  its 
practice,  and  informs  me  that  he  has  kept  paper  perfectly 
well  in  hot  weather  for  twenty  days.  I took  an  early 
occasion  to  try  the  experiment,  and  must  record  here  my 
opinion  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  The  paper 
is  silvered  and  dried,  and  then  immersed  for  a moment 
in  a saturated  solution  of  alum  in  cold  water,  and  dried 
again. 

“ The  great  advantage  obtained  by  this  process  is, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  the  paper  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ammonia.  Simply  fusing  with  ammonia  is  alone 
necessary.  As  secondary  considerations,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  paper  prints  very  quickly,  and  tones 
with  perfect  ease.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Marseilles  recommenced  its 
sittings  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  will  now  meet  regularly  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  It  is  truly  gratifying 
to  see  this  active  Society  again  in  working  order,  for  the 
valuable  services  it  has  from  time  to  time  rendered  are 
indisputable.  Its  indefatigable  founder  and  secretary, 
M.  Leon  Vidal,  is  exceedingly  sanguine  of  the  progress 
which  will  be  made  during  the  present  year,  and  already, 
during  the  short  space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  our 
disasters,  much  has  been  done  in  forwarding  the  new  art ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  M.  Vidal,  photo- 
graphy has  received  at  Marseilles  a very  happy  impulse. 
The  exhibition  opened  in  the  Hall  of  Cercle  clcs  Arts  has 
been  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  address  delivered 
by  M.  Vidal  proved  a great  success.  In  the  presence  of 
these  good  tidings,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  vitality 
may  be  infused  among  photographers,  and  that  we  shall 
receive  some  interesting  communications  tending  towards 
the  general  improvement  of  the  art. 

The  official  photographic  establishment,  which  has 
existed  now  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  which  has  been 
frequently  called  upon  by  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce  to 
arbitrate  special  litigations,  has  recommenced  its  regular 
duties.  Composed  for  the  most  part  of  manufacturers, 
this  syndicate  can  play  a most  important  role  in  reference 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  photography,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  year  its  duties  will  be  more  defined  and 
even  better  discharged  than  heretofore.  Finally,  the 
French  Photographic  Society  has  recommenced  work,  and 
held  their  first  meeting  this  session  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Davanne. 

M.  Puech  exhibited  the  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  of 
M.  Dallmeyer,  well  known,  doubtless,  to  the  readers  of 
the  Photographic  News,  but  which,  owing  to  recent  events, 
has  remained  unknown  to  us  at  Paris.  Several  very 
conclusive  and  favourable  experiments  were  made  by 
M.  Davanne,  who  placed  the  results  thereof  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Society.  Thus  he  showed  a picture  obtained  with  one 
of  these  instruments  with  a focus  of  eighteen  centimetres, 
the  smallest  stop  but  one — a very  small  aperture,  there- 
fore— being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  clearness  of  the 
image  was  very  marked,  and  equally  distributed,  while  the 
lines  were  throughout  perfectly  straight.  The  print  mea- 
sured twenty-seven  centimetres  long,  and  the  original 
drawing  was  placed  two  metres  from  the  front  of  the  lens. 


M.  Davanne  pointed  out  the  very  great  advantages  of  an 
instrument  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  depiction  of 
panoramas. 

MM.  Leon  and  Levy  presented  the  Society  with  a col- 
lection of  views  taken  in  Egypt,  a series  that  may  be 
deemed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete  works  yet 
produced  by  the  camera.  These  pictures,  which  are  of 
passable  dimensions,  and  of  artistic  format,  were  executed 
by  MM.  Bisson  jeune  and  Edouard  upon  dry  plates  pre- 
pared beforehand  by  MM.  Leon  and  Levy  according  to  a 
special  process  of  their  own.  They  form  but  a portion  of 
the  photographic  souvenirs  collected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  by  these  two  clever  operators.  The  voyage  was  not 
completed  under  nine  months,  and  one  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  expenses  of  such  a journey  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  charge  for  boats,  crew,  and  transport  of  baggage 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  amounted  to  15,000f. 
But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  collection  re- 
presents a veritable  monument  of  artistic  value : it  consists 
of  many  hundreds  of  negatives,  some  of  large  dimensions, 
others  of  carte-de-visite  size,  and  others,  again,  in  the 
stereoscopic  form  ; and  notwithstanding  the  very  great 
difficulties  that  necessarily  stood  in  the  way  of  pursuing  a 
wrork  like  this,  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  these  gentlemen  has  been  as  complete  as  could  possibly 
be  imagined,  and  the  unanimous  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  Society  the  other  night  was  to  the 
effect  that  a more  perfect  photographic  work  had  never 
been  completed. 

Doubtless  the  success  here  achieved  will  encourage 
photographers  on  every  hand  to  adopt  more  extensively 
the  use  of  dry  plates.  Not  one  negative  is  there  in  the 
collection  of  an  inferior  kind,  and,  nevertheless,  the  plates 
employed  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  had  been  pre- 
pared some  nine  months  previously,  and  had,  moreover, 
been  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  exceptionally  trying 
climate.  The  result  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of 
all,  and  one  can  scarcely  understand  why  it  is  that  a pro- 
cess of  this  kind  is  so  little  practised  in  France.  When, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  I undertook 
some  photographic  duties  which  I believed  to  be  of  use  in 
connection  with  the  defence,  the  working  staff  which  I 
directed  were  in  despair,  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the 
operators  wras  capable  of  working  a dry  process  of  this 
kind.  M.  Berthaud  fils,  who  gave  me  his  kindly  assistance, 
operated  only  with  wret  plates,  and  when,  by  experience,  he 
began  to  learn  the  necessity,  under  the  circumstances,  of 
operating  without  dark  tent  and  laboratory,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  study  the  preparation  of  dry  collodion 
plates.  I may  mention  that  it  took  him  but  little  time 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  process,  and  so  satished 
was  he  with  his  results  that,  I believe,  in  future  he  will  be 
loth  to  practise  any  other  outside  the  studio.  I hold, 
therefore,  that  I have  rendered  him  an  excellent  service  in 
return  for  the  aid  he  gave  me  with  so  much  zeal  and 
intelligence. 

M.  Geymet  has  continued  his  experiments  in  colouring 
photographs,  commenced  some  time  ago,  and  he  has 
arrived  at  some  very  satisfactory  results.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  he  placed 
before  the  members  a series  of  prints  upon  collodio 
chloride  paper,  coloured  by  chemical  means,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  aquarelles  photographiques. 
By  modifying  the  nature  of  the  toning  solution,  he 
obtains  tints  of  a very  varied  character,  suitable  for 
sky,  trees,  architecture,  and  foregrounds,  so  character- 
istic of  those  in  nature  as  to  produce  a very  agreeable 
effect  to  the  eye.  The  pictures  resemble  very  much 
chromo-lithographs,  which  just  uow  are  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  commerce,  and  they  will  be  able  to  contend 
advantageously  with  these  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
M.  Geymet  believes — and,  I think,  with  reason — that  there 
is  here  an  industrial  application  of  the  ar  °apable  of 
fruitful  development. 
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A propos  the  retouching  of  negatives,  M.  Geymet  has 
shown  me  a method  of  preparing  the  film  for  working 
upon  which  succeeds  perfectly.  It  consists  in  spreading 
upon  the  cliche  a little  gum  mixed  with  borax  : retouching 
may  then  be  proceeded  with  in  a very  facile  manner  by 
means  of  a pencil  of  any  description,  even  a hard  one  being 
suitable,  which  may  be  moistened  to  render  it  more  black. 
The  negative  is  subsequently  varnished  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  In  reference  to  the  same  subject,  M.  Davanne 
called  to  mind  the  circumstance  that  by  taking  a drop  of 
alcohol  upon  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  rubbing  therewith 
the  varnished  film  lightly,  the  same  will  be  rendered  suit- 
able for  retouching, 

I may  again  remind  the  readers  of  the  Photographic 
News  of  the  subscription  now  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor.  Among  the  works  of  our  unfortunate  friend, 
the  most  successful,  perhaps,  were  those  destined  to  com- 
plete the  work  commenced  by  his  uncle,  Nicephore  Niepce, 
in  connection  with  helio-engraving.  But  yesterday  a dis- 
tinguished experimenter  exhibited  to  me  some  attempts  at 
engraving  with  bitumen  of  Judea,  which  may  possibly 
definitely  solve  the  problem  so  long  before  us.  To  testify 
to  the  worth  of  the  nephew  would  be  to  render  homage  to 
the  uncle,  and  after  the  unjust  suppression  of  his  name  by 
M.  Legouve,  in  that  gentleman’s  recent  circumstantial  and 
solemn  address,  to  which  I referred  in  my  last  letter,  it  is 
but  right  that  photographers  should  themselves  protest 
against  such  a flagrant  wrong.  The  whole  world  would 
profit  by  such  a proceeding.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL. 

Woodbury  Prints  in  Germany— Ammonia  Liquor  for 

Cleaning  Plates— On  Fuming  Washed  Sensitized 

Paper  with  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

I received  two  weeks  ago  a series  of  excellent  Woodbury 
prints,  and  showed  them  to  our  Society.  All  the  members 
were  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and  Mr.  Petsch,  our 
celebrated  photographer,  asserted  that  of  all  the  new 
mechanical  photographic  printing  processes  the  Woodbury 
process  gives  by  far  the  best  results,  only  the  difficulty  of 
making  fine  vignettes  with  a quite  white  background  is  an 
objection.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  Albert-type  pro- 
cess gives  such  vignettes  very  easily,  but  even  this  process 
does  not  give  the  excellent  rich  shadows  of  the  Woodbury 
prints.  1 must  add  that  we  see  now  in  the  shop  windows 
of  our  art  dealers  a great  many  Woodbury  prints  of  the  ex- 
cellent drawings  by  Gustave  Dor6,  the  “Maiseillaise,”  “ Le 
Rhin  Allemand,”  and  “ Le  Chant  de  Depart.”  These 
drawings  are  very  much  admired  and  sold  here,  although 
the  latter  are  painted  only  in  praise  of_the  French  nation. 
If  the  French  nation  had  had  as  good  strategists  as  artists 
they  certainly  would  not  have  been  vanquished.  I am 
constantly  asked  whether  Mr.  Woodbury  would  not  set  up 
a printing  setablishment  here  ; I am  sure  he  would  succeed. 

The  last  month  I was  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains — a 
very  uncultivated  but  picturesque  region,  in  some  parts 
similar  to  Switzerland,  but  not  yet  photographed — 1 was 
not  fitted  sufficiently  with  photographic  materials,  and  as 
1 experienced  great  difficulty  in  cleaning  plates,  I tried 
ammonia,  and  found  that  it  was  a first  rate  cleaning  mate- 
rial— better  than  all  others  I have  ever  tried.  The  most 
dirty  plate,  moistened  with  some  drops  of  ammonia  liquor, 
and  rubbed  with  a linen  cloth,  becomes  clean  in  the  space 
of  a few  minutes.  Sometimes  old  plates  with  developed, 
and  even  varnished,  pictures  on  them  I have  treated  with 
ammonia,  and  cleaned  them  without  any  application  of 
acid,  in  a short  time.  One  advantage  is  that  the  ammonia 
entirely  volatilizes. 

I read  with  very  great  interest  the  article  of  your  excel- 
lent contributor  Mr.  Baden  Fritchard  on  the  employment 
of  washed  silvered  albumen  paper,  and  that  he  has  suc- 


ceeded with  my  manner  of  fuming,  which  is  by  introducing 
a bag  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  iuto  the  printing-frame. 
I have  followed  this  plan  some  time  for  combination  print- 
ing, and  find  it  answer  better  than  the  ordinary  way,  be- 
cause the  paper  never  turns  yellow.  A very  important 
point  in  this  process  is  the  good  quality  of  the  carbonate. 
It  is,  in  general,  a combination  of  single  and  double  carbon- 
ates of  ammonia.  If  the  mixture  is  not  kept  in  closed 
vessels  the  single  carbonate  goes  away,  and  the  resi- 
due (the  double  carbonate)  will  not  act  on  the  washed 
sensitized  paper  ; therefore  the  powdered  carbonate  of  am- 
monia used  in  this  process  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
The  prints  made  in  this  way  with  fresh  salt  are  the  best  I 
have  ever  obtained,  and  the  tone  is  far  superior  to  any  I 
have  produced  on  ordinary  paper. 

Berlin , November  1,  1871. 


NOTES  ON  DURABLE  SILVER  PAPER. 

BY  FRITZ  HAUGK.* 

Although  washed  silver  paper,  whose  employment  I was 
the  first  to  recommend  in  the  Photographische  Zeitung,  has 
been  received  by  many  with  much  favour,  still  there  have, 
nevertheless,  been  several  complaints  made  respecting  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  hinted  that  the  prints  thus  pro 
duced  would  only  last  but  a limited  period,  owing  to  the 
minute  quantity  of  reduced  silver  contained  in  them.  This 
reproach  was,  however,  soon  withdrawn,  for  my  paper  did  not, 
certainly,  deserve  it.  Another  complaint  that  was  advanced, 
and  with  more  reason,  was  to  the  effect  that  a yellow  margin 
was  observable  round  the  outline  of  a vignetted  picture. 
This  margin  does  not  occur  in  all  papers,  but,  when  present, 
imparts  to  the  picture,  it  must  be  admitted,  a very  disagree- 
able effect,  especially  when  the  background  is  of  a somewhat 
dark  character.  This  defect  it  is  that  has  caused  many  a 
photographer  who  has  adopted  the  process  to  throw  it  up 
again,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  printing. 

Although  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
paper  itself,  its  appearance  depends  also,  in  great  measure, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  toning  bath  used,  and  this  fact,  I 
think,  has  hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  Papers  that  possess 
a tendency  to  develop  the  discoloured  margin  to  which  I 
have  referred,  are  materially  aided  in  this  respect  by  the 
employment  of  strongly  alkaline  or  acid  baths,  and  the  same 
paper  treated  in  a neutral,  or  but  slightly  alkaline,  solution, 
yields  but  slight  traces  of  the  fault,  which,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, disappears,  in  truth,  altogether.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  bath  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  indifference 
what  kind  of  substance  is  employed  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  solution,  for  some  bodies  are  by  far  more  instrumental 
in  the  removal  of  the  defect  than  others.  As  the  one  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  magnesia  alba  should  be  employed, 
— the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce — and  I may  say 
that  since  I have  used  this  compound  as  an  element  of  my 
toning  bath  I have  been  but  rarely  plagued  with  the 
troublesome  phenomenon  in  question.  The  magnesia  alba 
has  often  been  cited  as  a suitable  constituent  of  gold  toning 
baths,  but  has,  nevertheless,  despite  its  valuable  properties, 
received  but  very  limited  attention  by  photographers.  The 
toning  bath  may,  with  its  aid,  be  employed  in  a very  dilute 
form  j the  solution  tones  quickly  and  surely,  and  the  tint 
of  the  pictures  is,  moreover,  not  greatly  affected  by  the  action 
oT  the  hyposulphite  bath.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  the  magnesia  toning  bath  in  connection 
with  washed  paper  prints  should  bear  in  mind  not  to  over- 
tone the  pictures,  but  to  take  them  from  the  toning  bath 
too  soon,  rather  than  too  late,  especially  when  they  wish  to 
secure  brown  tones. 

As  a rule,  I prepare  my  gold  bath  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : — 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  ...  24  centigrammes 

Magnesia  alba  ...  ...  ...  ...  24  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...300  to  360  grammes 


* De  Navorscher. 
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After  continued  agitation  for  some  time,  the  turbid  liquid 
is  filtered,  and  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  silver  bath  in  which  the  washed  paper  is 
sensitized.  I have  for  some  time  past  employed  a solution 
of  1 to  16  strength,  and  obtain  results  quite  as  good  as  those 
secured  with  a 1 to  10  bath.  If  one  works  with  thinly 
albumenized  paper,  it  may,  indeed,  happen,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  film  lacks  brilliancy,  but  this  is  only 
he  case,  I find,  when  the  paper  has  been  floated  upon  the 
tiquid  for  too  long  a period,  as  can  easily  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment; a period  varying  from  thirty  seconds  to  one 
minute  is  amply  sufficient  to  sensitize  the  albumenized 
surface.  Addition  of  any  foreign  matter  to  the  silver 
solution  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  a bath  of  1 to  16  is  fully 
strong  enough  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 

As  regards  the  fuming  of  the  paper,  I am  of  a different 
opinion  to  most  gentlemen  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 
It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  one  can  never  fume  too 
highly,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  treatment  of  the  paper 
with  intense  fumes  is  better  than  the  use  of  a weaker  vapour. 
This  I can  only  agree  to  conditionally.  If  delicacy  and 
softness  be  required  in  pictures,  then  one  must  fume  less  in 
proportion,  for  by  the  emanation  of  too  much  ammonia 
hardness  is  easily  produced.  A practised  eye  will  at  once 
tell  the  difference  between  a strongly  or  weakly  fumed  print, 
and  this  difference  is  yet  more  apparent  after  fixing.  For 
this  reason  I have  given  up  to  3ome  extent  the  use  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  in  the  printing  pads.  For  reproductions, 
and  occasionally  for  landscape  pictures,  the  powdered  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  may  be  employed,  but  for  portraiture, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  generally  used. 

Recently  the  preparation  of  durable  silver  paper  according 
to  M.  Ost’s  method  has  been  again  recommended,  the  mode 
of  production  consisting,  as  is  well  known,  in  floating  the 
albumenized  paper  upon  a silver  bath  strongly  treated  with 
citric  acid.  The  original  receipt  for  the  composition  of  the 
bath  was — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 


Citric  acid  ... 
Alcohol 
Distilled  water 


12  ounces 


Afterwards  it  was  recommended  to  double  the  amount  of 
ingredients,  so  that  the  solution  should  be  twice  as  strong 
(the  original  quantity  of  water  only  being  used),  and  paper 
treated  in  this  bath  does  certainly  remain  white  for  a very 
long  time,  although  it  cannot  compete,  as  regards  its  keep- 
ing qualities,  in  any  way  with  washed  paper.  An  apparent 
advantage  possessed  by  this  paper  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  require  fuming  during  the  process  of  printing.  This 
advantage  is,  however,  but  illusionary,  for,  as  M.  Julius 
Kruger  has  only  lately  shown  by  his  experiments,  the 
fuming  of  paper,  let  it  be  prepared  how  you  like,  contri- 
butes in  a marked  degree  to  the  permanence  of  the  print. 

M.  Kruger  remarks  on  the  subject  as  follows: — “ Several 
quarter  sheets  of  albumenized  paper  from  various  makers 
were  silvered  in  the  ordinary  manner,  dried  carefully  in 
darkness,  and  exposed  to  pure  ammonia  vapour  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  minutes.  The  whole  number  of  papers  were  then 
put  into  clean  water  and  well  washed,  and  subsequently  fixed, 
being  immersed  for  ten  minutes  in  a fresh  hyposulphite  bath 
of  the  strength  of  one  to  four.  After  they  had  been  well 
washed,  they  were  allowed  to  dry,  and  when  perfectly  desic- 
cated were  burnt  separately  in  different  saucers.  The 
carboniferous  residue  of  each  sheet  was  then  heated  to  red- 
ness, and  the  ash  thrown  into  a test-tube,  and  finally  treated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  result  was  that  in  none  of  the 
ashes  was  the  presence  of  silver  to  be  detected,  for  the  nitrate 
solution  of  the  same  remained  in  the  nitric  acid,  as  was 
proven  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  bichromate  of 
potash.” 

These  experiments  also  prove  that  in  the  fumed  and  fixed 
albumenized  prints  no  trace  of  albumenate  of  silver  is  pre- 
sent ; this  fact  is  of  extraordinary  weight  as  regards  the 


durability  of  the  print,  as  it  is  just  the  presence  of  a trace  of 
this  compound  in  ordinary  silver  prints  that  forms  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  gradual  bleaching  and  decay  of 
most  photographs. 


HYPO  OR  CYANIDE  FOR  FIXING. 

BY  SAMUEL  FRY.* 

At  various  times,  and  with  different  degrees  of  authority, 
wo  have  been  advised  to  invariably  use,  or  as  invariably 
avoid,  both  the  above  agents,  which  are  the  only  available 
ones  for  the  fixation  of  photographic  negatives. 

Hypo  is,  undoubtedly,  difficult  to  eliminate  from  any 
structural  substance  ; and,  when  once  absorbed  into  a collo- 
dion film,  requires  not  only  a large  quantity  of  water, 
but  very  judicious  application,  to  ensure  its  removal. 

Also,  the  use  of  hypo  repeated  for  fixation  of  negatives, 
whereby  it  is  impregnated  with  the  dissolved  iodide  of 
silver,  as  well  as  organic  matter,  render  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  remove.  I remember  a few  years  ago  having  occa- 
sion to  use  a number  of  negatives  stowed  in  boxes  some 
years  before  ; it  was  discovered  that  a considerable  number 
exhibited  those  too  well-known  cracks  and  reticulations 
for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  given  ; 
but  this  much  is  quite  certain,  that  only  those  fixed  with 
hypo  exhibited  these  peculiarities,  although  the  circum- 
stances of  their  keeping  and  storage  were  identical. 

But  it  is  said  that  hypo-fixed  negatives  possess  higher 
qualities  of  intermediate  tone,  and  a greater  range  of 
delicate  details,  than  when  cyanide  is  used  ; but  a very 
careful  examination,  extending  over  a great  length  of  time, 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  proper  fixation  with  cyanide  is 
not  attended  with  any  injury  whatever,  and  that  if  two 
equal  negatives  are  taken,  and  one  fixed  in  hypo,  and  the 
other  in  cyanide,  no  one  not  previously  informed  could 
point  out  which  was  which.  Repeated  trials  of  their  nature, 
extending  over  a great  length  of  time,  have  led  me,  con- 
trary to  my  previous  view,  to  believe  that  cyanide  is  the 
right  thing.  It  should  be  used  as  a bath,  and  the  plates 
dipped  in,  and  the  strength  recruited  by  addition  of  cyauide 
in  lumps,  for  as  tho  plates  go  in  wet,  no  loss  of  quantity  is 
found. 

By  all  means  avoid  the  practice  of  pouring  on  cyanide 
from  a bottle  or  jug.  The  bath  plan  prevents  the  smell  so 
often  observable  in  places  where  it  is  used.  1 know  right 
well  it  may  be  thought  heterodox,  to  say  nothing  of  retro- 
gressive, to  go  to  cyanide  and  abandon  hypo,  but  I 
believe  a careful  inquiry  into  the  matter  will  lead  to  the 
discovery  that  we  have  been  entertaining  a number  of  errors 
regarding  the  comparative  value  of  hypo  and  cyanide. 
Many  sum  up  the  qualities  of  cyanide  thus : It  fixes  at 

once,  and,  being  very  soluble,  is  removed  with  equal  ease 
from  the  plate.  !t  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  picture, 
as  may  be  proved  by  fixing  one-halt  in  cyanide,  and  the 
other  in  hypo.  No  difference  can  be  detected  in  prints  from 
such  negatives.  Of  course  cyanide  is  poisouous,  but 
scarcely  more  so  than  our  other  chemicals — nitrate  of  silver, 
pyrogallic  acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  the  chemicals  wo  use.  As  a rule,  all  chemicals 
employed  in  commerce  are  poisonous,  and  should  be  used 
with  the  care  due  to  all  such  substances. 


NOTES  ON  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOOELj-. 

In  my  previous  notes  (see  Photographic  News,  October  20), 
there  was  a printer’s  error  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  in- 
tensifying solution  required  for  negatives  ; the  amount  used 
must,  of  course,  always  depend  upon  tho  character  of  the 
plate,  for  there  are  some  pictures,  obviously,  which  require 
no  treatment  at  all  in  this  respect.  As  an  intensifier,  the 

• Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  November  9th. 

+ rhotoyraphische  Notizen. 
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acetic  acid  silver  solution  is  to  be  preferred  to  one 
containing  citric  acid,  for  the  latter  is  decomposed  much 
more  quickly  than  the  former,  and  blends  with  difficulty 
only,  with  the  developer  still  clinging  to  the  plate,  if  one 
desires  to  intensify  without  washing.  The  acetic  acid  solu- 
tion flows  very  smoothly  and  easily  over  the  plate.  My 
formula  for  the  intensifying  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  2 parts 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 „ 

Water  ...100  „ 

In  regard  to  the  silver  bath,  I find  that  for  every  square 
foot  of  collodionized  surface,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  liquid 
is  consumed,  or  about  eight  grammes,  and  in  this  is  in- 
cluded loss  from  pouring,  spilling,  filtering,  &c.  For  wash- 
ing after  intensifying  there  is  required  for  every  square  foot 
about  four  pounds,  or  two  litres,  of  water.  Of  varnish  less 
is  used  than  many  operators  may  think.  The  expenditure 
per  square  foot  is  but  7J  cubic  centimetres.  And,  finally,  of 
albumen  solution,  for  the  preliminary  coating  of  the  glass 
plates,  about  25  cubic  centimetres  are  used. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  by  some,  why,  in  these  moun- 
tain excursions,  I do  not  prefer  to  employ  dry  plates,  which 
recently  have  been  so  much  improved.  I frankly  admit 
that  the  preparation  of  a series  of  dry  plates  according  to 
Stuart  Wortley's  process  is  a very  simple  operation,  and 
that  the  plates  answer  very  well,  although  much  depends 
upon  the  choice  of  a suitable  normal  collodion  ; but  there 
is  always  a drawback  connected  with  all  dry  processes,  let 
them  be  as  simple  as  you  like,  and  this  defect  is  one  which 
cannot  be  obviated. 

Wet  plates  we  are  accustomed  to  develop  at  once,  and 
therefore  the  original  can  be  compared  with  the  picture  ; or, 
at  any  rate,  we  possess  sufficient  remembrance  of  the  land- 
scape to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  negative  must  be 
developed  and  intensified  to  bring  out  the  details  in  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  scene.  If,  however,  the  development 
is  postponed  for  some  time  after  the  exposure,  one  has  for- 
gotten long  ago  the  appearance  of  the  original  view. 
The  possibility  of  judging  of  the  natural  truth  of  the  pic- 
ture has  gone,  and  what  would  be  accepted  as  a success  in 
subsequent  development  would,  possibly,  be  altogether  con- 
demned if  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  institute  a 
comparison.  It  can,  of  course,  be  urged  that  dry  plates  may 
also  be  developed  on  the  spot  if  desired.  This  is,  of  course, 
correct ; but  in  this  case,  as  much  baggage  and  impedi- 
menta are  necessary  as  for  the  practice  of  the  wet  process, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  employing  dry  plates  vanishes 
at  once.  These  are  the  reasons  why  I have  not  yet  availed  , 
myself  of  the  use  of  dry  plates. 

A few  more  remarks  I must  make  ia  respect  to  the  in- 
dispensable supply  of  water.  In  my  last  communication  I 
praised  the  purity  of  the  water  at  Tatra,  which  was,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  free  from  chlorine.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Carpathians,  however,  where  there  are  chalk  strata,  the 
spring  water  is  very  full  of  chalk — so  much  so,  indeed,  tnat  [ 
the  citric  acid  and  silver  intensifier  furnished  a white  precipi- 
tate, which  attached  itself  to  the  plate  and  could  not  be 
removed.  This  circumstance  formed  an  additional  reason 
for  the  preference  of  an  acetic  acid  intensifier.  In  many 
localities  in  the  mountains  there  were  points  where  no  water 
was  obtainable  at  all,  and  the  same  had  to  be  fetched  miles 
away.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  my  rule  not  to  finish  oft' 
the  negative,  but  only  to  develop  and  intensify,  without 
fixing.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  four  pounds  of 
water  per  square  foot  will  suffice,  otherwise  four  or  five 
times  this  quantity  is  necessary  to  fully  finish  the  plate. 

One  very  important  condition  of  success  in  landscape 
photography  is  the  correct  duration  of  the  pose.  Where 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  very  marked,  the  ques- 
tion ot  exposure  plays  a much  more  important  role  than  in 
the  studio,  where  the  light  can  be  modified  at  will,  and 
where  the  contrasts  may  be  rendered  as  delicately  as  it  may 
be  desired.  Unfortunately,  in  this  matter,  no  general  rules 
can  bo  laid  down,  for  experience  is  the  only  true  guide  ; but 


even  this  is  apt  to  lead  one  astray  in  a strange  land,  or  at 
an  unusual  season,  or  with  a new  lens.  It  is  always  a matter 
of  importance  to  know  the  capabilities  of  one’s  instrument 
intimately,  and  I make  it  a rule  to  be  fully  cognisant  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  various  stops  with  which  the  lens  is 
furnished.  If  I have  found  out  the  requisite  amount  of 
exposure  for  one  stop,  I am  then  able  easily  to  calculate  the 
period  for  any  other  diaphragm.  The  exposures  are  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stop  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a second  stop,  half  the  size  of  the  first,  requires 
a period  of  four  times  as  long  for  exposure,  or,  if  but  a third 
the  size  of  the  first,  then  nine  times  the  length  of  exposure 
is  necessary,  the  intensity  of  the  light  being  the  same  under 
both  conditions.  In  this  way  I have  avoided  many  an  error 
in  regard  to  my  exposures. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
varies  with  the  time  of  day  and  with  the  season,  as  also  with 
the  weather ; happily,  however,  in  this  respect,  science  does 
not  altogether  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  My  photographic 
manual  contains,  as  an  appendix,  a table  of  the  intensity  of 
the  blue  sky  for  different  days  in  the  year,  and  for  different 
periods  of  the  day.  This  little  table,  to  which  but  very  few 
have  paid  attention,  was  to  me  of  particular  use  in  the  esti- 
mation of  exposures.  For  instance,  it  is  set  down  in  the 
table  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  light  during  July  for 
three  hours  previously  to  and  three  hours  after  noon — that  is 
to  say,  from  nine  a.m.  to  three  p.m. — is  almost  the  same, 
sinking  only  from  38°  to  36°,  so  that  the  duration  of  expo- 
sures during  the  whole  six  hours  would  be  about  the  same. 
Further,  the  table  tells  us  that  in  September  the  differ- 
ence is  already  much  greater : the  intensity  is  at  noon  35°, 
at  three  p.m.  29°,  at  four  p.m.,  or  eight  a.m.,  only  23°,  but 
two-thirds  only,  therefore,  that  of  noon  ; at  five  p.m.  we 
have  14°,  or  rather  less  than  half  the  intensity.  It  was  in 
accordance,  then,  with  these  tables  that  I fixed  my  exposures. 
In  the  middle  of  September,  at  four  p.m.,  for  instance,  I gave 
a pose  one  and  a-half  times  as  long  as  between  eleven 
o’clock  and  noon  ; and  at  five  o’clock,  again,  two  and  a-half 
times  as  long,  and  so  on. 

This  simple  tabulated  statement  proved,  therefore,  of 
great  use,  and  those  who  establish  data  by  means  of  well- 
exposed  negatives  in  conjunction  with  the  table  will  spare 
themselves  many  failures.  Of  course,  the  nature  of  the 
locality  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time.  A forest  landscape  lighted  only  from  the  scanty 
rays  that  penetrate  through  the  foliage  necessitates,  of 
course,  a much  longer  period  of  exposure  than  a free  and 
open  scene.  Thus,  to  quote  a recent  instance,  I obtained  in 
thirty  seconds  a well-exposed  picture  over  the  forest  in  the 
Dunajec  Valley,  while  immediately  afterwards  a waterfall 
surrounded  by  wooded  scenery  was  found  to  give  an  under- 
exposed picture  after  a pose  of  two  minutes. 


ON  COLLODIO-BROM1DE  DRY  PLATES* 

BY  ST.  VINCENT  BEECHEY,  M.A. 

I am  almost  sorry  that  1 so  hastily  promised  a paper  on  the 
above  subject,  for,  although  I had  already  done  a good  deal 
in  tho  matter,  I had  never  yet  made  all  the  experiments  I 
desired  ; but  I trusted  to  “ time  enough  ” for  their  comple- 
tion, and,  unfortunately,  my  professional  duties  have  been 
so  unusually  severe  as  to  leave  me  no  single  day  at  my  dis- 
posal till  the  present  week,  and  in  that  the  weather  has 
been  as  bad  as  November  proverbially  has  it.  I must  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  let  this  be  only  a first  paper,  trusting  to 
bring  hereafter  before  you  my  more  mature  experience. 

In  considering  the  desiderata  in  a dry-plate  process  I 
think  they  should  take  place  as  follow : — 

1.  Excellence  in  the  final  result.  No  good  photographer 
would  sacrifice  this  to  a little  greater  rapidity  in  the  plate, 
or  ease  in  its  preparation  ; but  this  must  include  certainty 
and  good  keeping  properties. 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Nov.  9, 1871. 
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2.  Subject  to  excellence,  ease  in  the  preparation  and 
development  of  a plate  is  a property  which,  for  ordinary 
work,  I consider  takes  precedence  of  rapidity. 

3.  For  many  purposes,  however,  rapidity  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  for  all  a very  great  desideratum.  I cannotagree 
with  many  of  our  friends  who  say,  “ When  you  are  out  it 
matters  very  little  whether  you  give  an  exposure  of  five 
minutes  or  fifteen.”  In  very  many  cases  it  amounts  to 
taking,  or  not  taking,  a picture.  In  interiors  it  is  of  vital 
consequence.  With  wide-angle  lenses,  where  small  stops 
are  necessary,  rapidity  is  of  great  importance  ; and  from  what 
we  all  know  of  the  number  of  under-exposures  we  frequently 
bring  home,  I do  think  rapidity,  even  for  ordinary  landscape 
work,  is  a most  valuable  property  in  a dry  plate. 

Still,  I desire  to  impress  upon  this  meeting  the  fact  that 
two  kinds  of  dry  plate  may  be  very  desirable,  namely  : — 

1.  A generally  useful  plate,  not,  perhaps,  very  rapid,  but 
very  certain,  easy  to  make  and  develop,  and  a good  keeper. 

2.  A very  rapid  plate  for  occasional  use,  even  if  it  require 
special  care  in  making  and  developing — which  rapid  plates 
generally  do  require. 

Now,  it  appears  tc  me  that  bromide  plates  possess,  iu  an 
eminent  degree,  all  the  good  properties  above  referred  to. 
Excellent  results  can  be  got  from  them,  they  are  very  easily 
made,  and  are  easily  developed  ; they  are  very  certain,  and 
keep  capitally  ; and,  above  all,  they  are  susceptible  of  very 
great  modification,  from  a 6low  and  sure,  to  an  extremely 
rapid,  plate. 

Then,  again : every  dry  plate  depends  for  its  properties 
upon  two  elements — (a)  the  deposit  of  silver  salt  on  its 
surface,  and  (b)  the  so-called  preservative  with  which  it  is 
covered.  In  the  case  of  bromide  plates  both  these  elements 
require  to  be  well  considered,  for  they  modify  one  another  a 
good  deal.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  deposit  of  silver. 

It  is  a great  advantage  in  collodio-bromide  plates  that 
the  deposit  is  made  from  an  emulsion,  which  is  simply 
poured  on  to  the  plate  exactly  like  common  collodion,  and 
that  no  silver  bath  is  required  in  its  production. 

The  emulsion  is  thus  produced  : — Into  an  ounce  of  good 
powdery  collodion  is  poured  from  six  to  ten  grains  of  bro- 
mide (generally  a mixture  of  cadmium  and  ammonium,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  one  or  eight  to  two)  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  alcohol — say  one  to  two  drachms. 
This  is  now  bromized  collodion,  and  will  keep  any  length 
of  time. 

It  is  sensitized  by  pouring  into  it  certain  proportions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  also  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
alcohol  (,820).  Both  the  bromide  and  the  silver  are  best 
dissolved  by  simmering  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  as  in  the  figure. 
No  shaking  is  necessary  ; the 
motion  of  the  fluid  and  the 
rapid  ascent  of  countless  bubbles 
are  better  than  any  shaking, 
and  the  salt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  test  tubespeedily  diminishes 
and  soon  disappears.*  It  should 
then  be  poured  hot  into  the 
collodion,  stirring  it  rapidly 
with  a glass  rod  all  the  while. 

The  silver  thus  introduced 
into  the  collodion  new  forms 
an  emulsion,  which  shouldstand 
not  less  than  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  before  it  is  used. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much  thicker  the  emul- 
siou  becomes  after  standing  than  when  first  made,  showing 
that  perfect  assimilation  has  not  taken  place  between  the 
bromide  and  silver  until  that  time. 

Now  it  is  on  the  different  proportions  of  bromide  and 
silver  in  this  emulsion  that  the  several  kinds  of  bromide 

* I this  morning  dissolved  fifty  grains  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol  in  five 
minutes  without  shaking  or  touching  it. 


plates  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  for  their  respective 
characteristics.  Some  contend  for  a small  excess  of  bro- 
mide ; some  for  a small  excess  of  silver ; others,  with  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea,  for  a considerable  excess  of  silver ; and 
others,  again,  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  for  a very  large 
excess.  I wished,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  at 
least  three  varieties.  I will  give  you  each  variety,  with  its 
characteristic  properties,  in  turn. 

My  first  emulsion  contained  bromide,  six  grains ; silver, 
six  grains.  From  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  two  salts 
this  gave  a small  excess  of  bromide.  The  emulsion  was  very 
thin — the  plate  very  transparent.  I expectod  a slow  plate, 
very  difficult  to  intensify.  1 was  right  in  the  one  and 
wrong  in  the  other  respect.  These  plates,  in  this  November 
sickly  sunshine,  required  seven  and  eight  minutes’  exposure 
in  a stereo  camera  (Grubb’s  six-inch  lenses,  quarter-inch 
stop)  ; but  they  were  very  easy  to  develop,  beautifully  clear, 
would  bear  any  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  developer,  and 
were  intensified  without  silver.  I send  you  round  a 
specimen. 

My  second  emulsion  I wished  to  have  thicker,  so  I made 
it  thus  : — Bromide,  ten  grains;  silver,  twelve  grains.  This 
should  contain  a very  small  excess  of  silver.  The  emulsion 
was  much  thicker,  the  plate  far  more  opaque,  the  sensitive- 
ness a little  greater,  and  the  picture  more  easily  intensified 
and  less  liable  to  be  black  and  white.  With  a good  pre- 
servative I consider  this  proportion  will  make  a really  good 
plate — more  rapid  than  collodio-albumen,  and  of  excellent 
keeping  qualities  for  general  use ; but  not,  certainly,  a very 
rapid  plate.  I hand  round  a specimen. 

My  third  emulsion  was  made  with  bromide,  ten  grains  ; 
silver,  eighteen  grains. 

But  here  I must  make  a few  general  remarks.  Before  Mr. 
Carey  Lea’s  additiou  of  aqua  regia  (two  drops  to  the  ounce) 
to  the  bromized  collodion,  it  was  well  known  that  any  con- 
siderable excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  was  certain  to  cause 
fogging.  When  he  announced  this  addition,  and  its  certain 
eftect  in  preventing  fogging,  even  with  a large  excess  of 
silver,  my  first  doubt  was  whether  this  valuable  modifica- 
tion was  the  result  of  an  acid  film  or  of  a chloride  becoming 
mixed  with  the  bromides.  I believe  that  Colonel  Wortley 
has  ceased  to  use  the  acid,  as  injuring  the  film  (a  result  I 
have  not  found),  and  that  he  uses  instead  some  chloride 
which  I do  not  know.  If  this  be  so,  the  clearness  is  the 
result,  not  of  the  acid,  which  is  certainly  not  otherwise 
beneficial,  but  of  the  chloride,  produced  by  the  hydrochloric 
acid  on  some  portion  of  the  excess  of  nitrate. 

But  the  great  question  which  divides  the  photographic 
world  seems  to  be  as  to  the  real  excess  of  silver  alter  this 
addition  ; not  in  the  emulsion — for  that  is  admitted — but 
in  the  washed  film,  when  the  preservative  has  been  upon  it; 
and  the  general  opinion  appears  in  favour  of  there  being 
but  a small  excess  after  all.  The  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
a little  (a  grain  or  so),  the  water  is  said  to  wash  out  another 
portion,  and  the  preservative  to  remove  the  last  trace  of  free 
nitrate  from  the  plate. 

With  all  due  deference  to  such  great  authorities  as  the 
editor  of  The  British  Journal,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  and  others,  I 
venture  to  think  that  much  less  is  removed  by  the  two  latter 
agents  than  is  generally  supposed.  I find  but  a small  trac 
of  silver  in  my  washing  water.  As  a preservative  I some- 
times employ  a simple  wash  of  pyrogallic  acid,  one  grain  to 
the  ounce,  and  it  never  discolours  the  film.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  only  the  silver  in  the  extreme  surface  is  re- 
moved, and  that  the  excess  is  locked  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  collodion. 

I feel  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that,  whenever 
in  consequence  of  a strong  gum  preservative  being  used 
large  blisters  are  formed  in  developing,  1 have  often  found 
black,  radiating  crystals  in  the  centres  of  the  blisters,  which 
I believe  to  be  metallic  silver.  But,  on  the  other  band,  I 
do  think  that  some  portion  of  the  excess  of  silver  is  removed 
in  another  way,  viz. : — When  the  bromide  and  silver  are 
nearly  equal,  the  emulsion,  after  standing,  is  a beautifully 
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smooth  cream,  has  no  sediment,  and  does  not  require  filter- 
ing, but  may  be  used  to  nearly  the  last  drop  without  leaving 
a speck  upon  the  plate.  But  when  there  is  a large  excess 
of  silver,  if  a plate  be  coated  without  filtering  it  will  be 
covered  with  small  white  spots,  which  turn  to  black  dots  and 
comets  in  developing  ; hence  the  collodion  must  be  filtered. 

But  what  are  these  spots?  I believe  them  to  be  sma'l 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  form  again  and  float  a 
little  while  covered  with  bromide  till  they  sink  to  the 
bottom  or  are  filtered  out.  Having  apparently  nothing  to 
do,  the  free  nitrate  gets  here  and  there  into  idle  corners,  and 
combines  in  sufficient  particles  to  crystallize  and  become  a 
nuisance.  I am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  truth  lies 
between  the  opposite  views,  viz.,  that  there  is  a decided 
excess  of  silver  floating  in  ^extreme  division  amongst  the 
emulsion,  and  left  by  it  in  the  film,  although  some  portion 
of  that  excess  may  recrystallize  and  be  filtered  out.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Colonel 
Wortley's  assertion  that  extreme  sensitiveness  is  the  result 
of  a large  excess  of  silver  in  the  emulsion  ; and,  I believe, 
the  sensitiveness  arises  from  its  being  in  the  film,  exactly  as 
it  is  and  as  it  acts  on  the  surface  of  a wet  plate. 

I very  much  regret  that  I have  only  had  time  to  make 
one  trial  with  my  third  and  most  sensitive  emulsion ; and 
in  that  I find  that  in  consequence  of  not  adding  a suffici- 
ency of  aqua  regia  the  plates  would  not  intensify  without 
fogging.  But  1 send  you  round  a specimen.  It  was  taken 
in  thirty  seconds,  with  the  same  camera  and  at  the  same 
Br.  Sil. 

time  as  the  accompanying  10  + 12  plate,  which  was  ex- 
posed for  eight  minutes,  or  sixteen  times  as  long.  I think 
the  result  will  bear  a favourable  comparison.  But  with 
this  1 also  send  you  two  halves  of  one  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
new  plates,  which  he  had  the  kindness  and  courtesy  to  send 
me  yesterday.  These  were  exposed  for  only  fifteen  seconds, 
and  they  are,  to  my  mind,  although  a little  under-exposed, 
all  but  perfect. 

Colonel  Wortley  has  now  adopted  a new  preservative, 
which  is  quite  free  from  blistering  ; and  whether  it  be  owing 
to  this,  or  to  his  other  modification  of  the  emulsion,  1 can- 
not say,  but  I must  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  his  new 
plates  will  stand  an  amount  of  working  up  in  the  develop- 
ment and  doses  of  ammonia  quite  as  great  as  the  slowest 
bromide  plates.  Indeed,  these  plates  of  Colonel  Wortley’s 
entirely  disprove  Mr.  Carey  Lea's  statement  in  The  British 
Journal  of  October  13th,  page  486,  that  it  is  the  pyro.,  and 
not  the  ammonia,  which  brings  out  the  detail.  I invari 
ably  pour  the  pyrogallic  solution  over  the  film  before 
adding  the  ammonia,  not  only  at  the  first  wetting,  but  as 
often  as  I change  the  developer  ; but  I am  quite  certain  it 
is  the  ammonia  which  brings  out  the  detail.  By  whatever 
means  Colonel  Wortley  has  been  able  to  do  this,  I am 
obliged  to  confess  it  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his 
rapid  plates  that,  whilst  they  require  only  a few  seconds’ 
exposure,  they  will  stand  bringing  out  with  such  quantities 
of  ammonia  as  even  the  slowest  bromide  plates  will  hardly 
bear. 

I have  been  hitherto  a silent  observer  of  the  contest  as  to 
the  strict  correctness  of  the  title,  “ Wortley’s  Bromo- 
Ckloride  Plates  ; ” but  if  to  have  succeeded,  so  as  no  other 
person  that  I know  of  has  succeeded,  in  making  rapid,  clear, 
olean,  and  easily-intensified  dry  plates  be  the  point  at  which 
the  photographic  world  will  look,  then  I,  for  one,  cau  only 
admit  that  I subscribe  to  the  just  claim,  and  say,  “ Palmarn 
qui  meruit  ferat.” 

I must  reserve  the  subject  of  preservatives  and  any  further 
observations  for  another  paper. 


THE  STEREOGRAPH* 

BY  PROF.  J.  TOWLER,  M D. 

I believe  I remarked  in  the  article  preceding  this  that  a 
Stereograph  of  a landscape  may  be  constructed  by  the 


artist ; but  the  contrary  of  this  has  been  asserted  by  other 
writers  on  this  subject.  I mean  by  this  expression  that  the 
stereographic  construction  is  a possibility,  although  I may 
admit  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  With  any  lens  what- 
ever, with  which  the  stereograph  may  be  taken,  the  differ- 
ences of  distance  between  the  corresponding  points  on  either 
picture  of  the  stereograph  vary  exactly  according  to  certain 
circular  functions  as  the  distances  of  the  real  objects  from 
the  centre  of  either  lens.  If,  therefore,  these  distances  (and 
of  course  they  can  be  obtained  by  absolute  measurement) 
are  known,  then  by  the  application  of  the  trigonometrical 
formulas,  on  which  they  depend,  the  differences  of  distance 
of  the  corresponding  points  on  either  picture  can  be  com- 
puted to  most  refined  accuracy,  and  then  from  the  compu- 
tations the  distance  thus  determined  can  be  located  on  the 
sheet  on  which  the  construction  is  to  be  effected. 

This  knowledge  enables  us  to  construct  with  great  facility 
stereographs  of  geometrical  solids,  or  of  regularly  shaped 
figures ; in  fact,  artificially  constructed  stereographs  pre- 
ceded the  photographic  stereograph,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance  such  stereographs  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  science.  It  seems  wonderful,  when  we 
look  at  two  sets  of  two  circles  each,  one  within  the  other, 
either  strabonically  or  with  the  aid  of  lenses,  to  find  that 
they  represent  a frustrum  of  a cone,  standing  either  on  its 
broad  base,  or  on  its  smaller  base,  in  accordance  with  the 
condition  of  the  construction  or  the  observation  of  the 
phenomenon  either  with  the  naked  eye  elone,  or  with  the 
stereograph.  Let  us  make  such  a construction  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  subject  in  question  : — 


The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  inner  circles 
is  2 355  inches,  whereas  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  outer  circles  is  25  inches  ; the  difference  of  these  two 
quantities  gives  0145  parts  of  an  inch  Now,  this  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  produce  considerable  depth,  and  consequently 
a great  amount  of  solidity,  when  the  two  sets  of  circles  are 
superimposed  strabonically.  When  so  viewed,  they  give 
us  the  perception  of  a deep  tumbler  standing  on  its  narrow 
base.  If  you  will  take  the  pains  to  understand  what  I said 
in  the  last  article  on  this  subject,  you  will  inevitably  com- 
prehend the  reason  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon ; for, 
inasmuch  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  outer 
circles  is  greater  than  that  between  the  centres  of  the  inner 
circles,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  centres  of  the  two  outer 
circles,  as  they  proceed  to  each  eye  obliquely,  will  cross  or 
intersect  each  other  at  a point  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  the 
intersection  produced  by  the  rays  from  the  centres  of  the 
inner  circles  ; and  so  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  corre- 
sponding points  on  any  part  of  the  larger  circles,  they  will 
cross  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  those  proceeding  fiom  the 
smaller  circles.  This  being  the  case,  then,  the  whole  of 
the  large  circle  will  stand  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  the  small 
circle,  and  thus  give  the  perception  of  solidity.  The  amount 
of  solidity  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  0145,  or  what- 
ever this  concrete  quantity  may  be ; if  we  increase  the 
amount  we  increase  the  depth  of  the  tumbler,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  two  centres  of  the  two  circles  coincide,  the  inter- 
sections of  the  rays  will  coincide,  and  consequently  the 
picture  produced  by  superimposition  will  be  quite  flat. 

Supposing,  now,  we  were  to  superimpose  the  two  sets  of 
I circles  by  means  of  a stereoscope,  the  phenomenon  perceived 
| would  be  a tumbler  standing  wrong  side  up.  How  is  this  ? 
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It  is  simply  the  result  produced  by  au  astronomical  tele- 
scope, which  inverts  the  image  of  every  object  regarded 
through  it ; the  stereoscope  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  the  object  glass  of  such  a telescope  ; and  all  that  is 
required  to  make  the  analogy  complete  is  to  supply  the 
stereoscope  with  an  erector. 

The  two  following  figures  give  a beautiful  illustration  of 
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that  which  can  be  effected  by  artificial  construction.  Let 
u3  suppose  that  we  observe  them  strabonically  ; then  the  first 
one  represents  by  superimposition,  first,  a large.  or  outer 
frustrum  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid  standing  on  its  larger 
base;  secondly,  an  inner  frustrum  of  a quadrilateral  pyramid 
standing  on  its  smaller  base,  whilst  its  upper  base  coincides 
with  the  smaller  base  of  the  preceding  frustrum  ; finally,  an 
hexagonal  pyramid  stands  within  the  smaller  frustrum  on 
its  base  ; that  is,  the  apex  is  nearest  to  the  eye.  _ 

In  the  second  figure  the  order  of  every  part  in  the  pre- 


ceding is  inverted,  thus  giving  the  perception  of  the 
phenomenon  produced  by  the  stereoscope  on  the  first. 

The  amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  artificial  con- 
struction of  stereographs  is  very  great ; and  the  variety 
depends  on  the  originality  and  imagination  of  the  artist. 

Stereoscopic  Printing. 

If  the  reader  thoroughly  comprehends  the  subject  already 
explained,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  what  is 
meant  by  stereoscopic  printing.  This  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  stereoscopicity,  and  affords  a fund  of  amusement 
to  the  amateur,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  printer.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  such  printing. 

The  Guards  on  the  Rhine. 

A sound  is  heard  from  door  to  door, 

Like  clatt’ring  sword  and  cannon  roar ; 

The  German  Rhine  calls  loud  for  aid  : 

What  man  will  swing  the  helping  blade  ? 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  manned ! 

A hundred  thousand  hear  the  cry ; 

And  lightnings  flash  from  ev’ry  eye  ; 

The  German  youth  gird  on  the  glaive, 

Their  country  from  the  foe  to  save. 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  manned ! 

The  Guards  on  the  Rhine. 

A sound  is  heard  from  door  to  door, 

Like  clatt’ring  sword  and  cannon  roar; 

The  German  Rhine  calls  loud  for  aid  : 

What  man  will  swing  the  helping  blade  ? 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  manned ! 

A hundred  thousand  hear  the  cry ; 

And  lightnings  flash  from  ev’ry  eye ; 

The  German  youth  gird  on  the  glaive, 

Their  country  from  the  foe  to  save. 

Be  unconcerned,  dear  Fatherland, 

The  Rhine  with  Guards  is  strongly  maimed  ! 


The  preceding  is  a stereograph,  and  the  following  is  a 
description  of  its  appearance  when  viewed  by  the  naked 
eye  : The  distance  between  the  A and  the  A , as  also  between 
the  L and  the  L of  the  first  two  lines,  is  equal,  but  greater 
than  that  between  the  T and  the  T,  as  also  between  the  W 
and  the  W of  the  next  two  lines  ; and  this  latter  distance 
is  greater  than  the  distance  between  the  next  two  lines  in 
succession.  Now  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  first  two 
lines  will  stand  out  and  up  from  the  paper,  wheu  superim- 
posed, quite  above  the  next  two  lines,  which,  in  their  turn, 
stand  out  above  the  next  two  and  the  title.  The  printer 
will  observe  that  there  is  a difference  of  an  en  quad  between 
the  distances  above-mentioned.  In  spacing  between  the 
words  the  greatest  caution  is  required,  in  order  to  preserve 
regularity,  not  to  mix  the  spaces  j that  is,  if  you  start  with 
3-ein  spaces,  not  to  use  any  4-era  or  5-em  spaces  amongst 
them,  for  the  slightest  irregularity  in  this  respect  (an 
irregularity  which  is  not  at  all,  or  scarcely,  perceptible  to 
the  naked  eye)  is  magnified  to  a great  extent  by  superim- 
position ; even  spaces  that  are  new,  when  mixed  with  those 
that  have  been  used,  and  arc  slightly  oxidized,  make  the 
difference  perceptible. 

This  slight  difference  in  spacing  shows  so  distinctly  a 
difference  in  the  superimposition,  that  we  may  correctly 
assert  that  the  eyes  can  detect  a deviation  from  parallelism 
by  superimposing  two  lines  that  appear  to  be  parallel,  and 
which  without  superimposition  cannot  be  determined  to  be 
otherwise  by  simple  inspection.  This  property  is  so  refined 
and  so  easy  of  application  as  to  become  the  most  certain, 
the  quickest,  and  most  reliable  means  of  detecting  counter- 
feit bank  notes,  forged  names,  &c.  For  if  the  corresponding 
halves  of  two  bills  from  the  same  plate  be  inspected  in  the 
stereoscope,  the  picture  will  be  perfectly  flat ; whereas  if  a 
counterfeit  bill  bo  placed  side  by  side  with  a good  hill,  the 
picture  will  not  be  flat ; on  the  contrary,  the  greatest 
irregularity  will  become  visible  after  a while,  some  parts 
standing  up  here,  and  being  depressed  there.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  facility  in  making  this  diagnosis,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  some  practice  is  required  ; for  those 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  such  operations  know  well  the 
difficulty  which  the  untutored  experience  even  in  obtaining 
relief  when  viewing  an  ordinary  stereograph.  After  a little 
practice  the  banker  would  find  this  method  his  never-fail- 
ing bank-detector. 


(£0rrtsg0tti>*na. 

LOW  FRICES  AND  PAYING  PRICES. 

Sir, — Every  trade  and  profession  is  now  trying  to  improve 
the  position  of  its  members,  by  seeking  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  their  work,  and  I wish  that  I could  ask  all  photographers 
whother  those  customers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a little  more 
to  have  their  cartes  well  taken  are  not  of  the  working  and 
middle  classes?  and  also  whether  those  who  screw  them  down 
and  want  the  cheap  ones,  this  time,  as  they  say,  are  not  gene- 
rally of  the  class  who  can  afford  to  pay  a higher  price  ? 

A photographer  who  can  execute  average  good  work  must 
feel  an  inward  dissatisfaction  at  being  obliged  to  receive  from 
some  four  or  five  shillings  for  a dozen  cartes  which  ho  knows 
are  worth  eight  shillings,  or  more,  if  he  is  to  take  into  account 
those  dull  days  when,  even  if  ho  would  take  them  for  nothing, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  be  idle.  We  hear  of  photographers  break- 
ing down  in  health  and  spirits  ; is  it  to  bo  wondered  at  that  their 
health  should  suffer  when  they  feel  that  they  are  ill  paid  and 
their  work  is  slighted  ? 

I do  not  complain  of  the  photographer  with  small  capital 
who  asks  a moderate  price,  but  of  the  man  with  average  talent 
and  a well  appointed  studio,  who  will  work  at  low  prices  rather 
than  let  a close-fisted  customer  go  to  a lower-class  shop.  In 
my  town  I have  had  some  experience,  and  the  result,  moderate 
prices  and  as  good  work  as  you  can  achieve  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  pay  you  better  than  cutting  down  the  prices  to 
endeavour  to  get  all  the  trade  from  your  neighbours. — I am, 
dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Harrison. 

Leeds,  November  8th,  1871. 
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COLLOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 

Sir, — As  a paragraph  in  the  jottings  of  “ An  Old  Photo- 
grapher” in  your  columns  of  last  week  invite  discussion  of  the 
rival  claims  of  photo-mechanical  priutiug  processes,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  us,  ns  a private  firm,  to  point  out  distinctly  where 
our  difference  with  Mr,  Edwards  exists.  As  he  has  thought  it 
prudent  to  drop  his  threatening  notices,  and  quite  declines  the 
challenge  given  by  Mr.  J,  R.  Sawyer  in  the  journals  some 
weeks  ago,  probably  some  new  light  has  reached  his  mind  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Edwards  claims  in  the  heliotype  process  several  distinct 
operations  for  the  production  of  photographic  prints  ; the  three 
most  important  of  these  are  : — 

First.  The  hardening  of  the  film  with  alum  or  some  com- 
pound of  alum. 

Second.  The  use  of  two  or  more  inks  in  succession  on  the 
same  plate. 

Third.  The  use  of  a mask  of  thin  paper  to  produce  clean 
margins. 

With  respect  to  the  first  claim  (the  use  of  alum)  we  have  at 
present  no  contention,  simply  because  we  harden  our  film  in  a 
different  and,  as  we  fancy,  a more  effectual  manner  by  the  use 
of  a spirituous  solution  of  certain  resinous  gums.  But  we  are 
advised  by  very  competent  authority  that  alum  and  its  com- 
pounds having  been  patented  by  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  for  a 
strictly  analogous  process,  the  heliotype  patent  could  not  be 
sustained  even  on  this  head. 

In  regard  to  the  second  claim  (the  use  of  two  or  more  inks), 
a lithographer  of  great  experience  and  extensive  business 
writes  us  in  this  fashion  : — “ It  may  be  a new  thing  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  but  the  use  of  two  inks,  and  more,  if  necessary,  to 
the  same  stone  has  been  my  practice  ever  since  1843,  and  1 
have  always  so  instructed  my  apprentices  ; wo  always  use  a 
iff'#' ink  to  obtain  vigour  in  the  foregrounds  and  shadows,  and 
a weaker  ink  for  distances.”  The  abundance  of  evidence  on 
this  point  makes  a claim  for  "double  inking”  as  an  original 
idea  of  last  year  plmost  grotesque.  If  Mr.  Edwards  is  in- 
credulous, we  shall  be  happy  to  introduce  him  to  a lithographic 
printer  in  London  who  has  always  used  varieties  of  ink  in  this 
manner. 

In  respect  to  claim  No.  3.  The  use  of  a mask  of  thin  paper, 
of  silk,  or  of  thin  metal,  is  of  the  commonest  occurrence  in  both 
lithographic  and  typographic  printing  ; in  fact,  the  fnsket  of 
the  letter  press  printer  is  nothing  more  than  a mechanical 
mask  to  secure  a clean  margin,  and  the  specific  means  claimed 
by  Mr.  Edwards  is  daily  used  by  lithographic  printers  when 
they  wish  to  "mask  out  ” any  portion  of  their  matter  or  design. 

These  two  last  claims  we  are  advised,  by  very  eminent 
counsel,  entirely  to  disregard  ; that  beyond  a doubt  we  are  en- 
titled to  use  them  to  films  preptred  in  the  manner  specified  in 
the  patent  under  which  we  work,  the  publication  of  which 
was  some  months  prior  to  that  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Double  inking  and  masking  being  common  property,  we  can 
havo  no  objection  to  Mr.  Edwards  using  these  means  to  his 
own  plates,  but  his  claim  to  these  processes  as  original  we 
entirely  dispute,  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  gain  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  them  over  all  collographic  printing  surfaces 
wo  shall  certainly  resist. — Yours  obediently, 

Sawyer  and  Bird. 


Dmffimtgs  of  Societies. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  9th 
inst.  in  the  City  of  London  College,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a former  meeting  were  read  and  approved, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hawkins  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Henderson  exhibited  a very  convenient  copying  and 
oniarging  camera  with  varied  appliances  for  producing  medal- 
lion images  by  apertures  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  then  read  a paper  on  the  relative  value  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  fixing  nega- 
tives (see  p.  546). 

A conversational  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
nearly  evenly  divided  opinions  were  expressed  in  favour  of  each 
of  the  fixing  agents,  some  who  preferred  hypo  for  home  use 


employing  cyanide  in  the  field  because  of  its  easy  removal  by 
washing.  Cracks  in  the  film  having  boen  alleged  to  be  a re- 
result  of  hypo  fixing, 

Mr.  Mayland  said  he  had  never  been  able  to  trace  cracks  to 
the  use  of  hypo  for  fixing.  He  had  long  since  banished  cyan- 
ide from  his  studio,  and  would  recommend  the  banishment  of 
such  a deadly  poison  from  all  studios. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  lost  negatives  from  cracks,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  hypo. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  he  preferred  cyanide,  which,  if  used  suffi- 
ciently weak,  did  not  attack  the  half-tones  of  the  negative. 
For  photo  crayons  he  found  it  especially  useful. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  although  it  bad  some  advantages 
for  that  purpose,  it  rendered  toning  absolutely  necessary. 

A conversation  on  the  use  of  albumen  for  preserving  the  film 
from  leaving  the  glass,  and  rendering  the  cleaning  of  glass  less 
important,  followed. 

Mr.  Fry  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  albumen  for  preliminary 
coating,  and  explained  its  application  by  the  “ Blanchard 
brush.”  He  had  iodized  as  well  as  plain  albumen,  but  found 
no  difference  in  result. 

A conversation  on  the  cleaning  of  glasses  followed,  after 
which,  returning  to  the  subject, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  he  had  now  for  some  years  used  hypo 
only,  having  found  cyanide  very  injurious  to  health,  and  as 
he  was  assured  by  a medical  man  its  effects  were  accumulative 
in  the  system,  he  gave  it  up.  He  had  used  cyanide  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  abandoned  it ; but  on  one  occasion, 
whilst  taking  some  street  views,  using  a cab  for  a dark  room, 
and  employing  cyanide,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness 
solely  through  breathing  the  fumes.  He  had  now  given  it  up 
for  years,  and  used  hypo  under  all  circumstances.  The  nega- 
tives were  unquestionably  a better  colour  and  more  vigorous 
when  fixed  with  hypo.  If  hypo  were  left  in  the  film,  of  course 
it  would  make  the  film  leave  the  glass,  and  also  make  the  var- 
nish brittle. 

Mr.  Foxlee  had  used  cyanide  for  many  years  and  suffered 
no  ill  effects. 

Mr,  Gale  had  nearly  lost  a finger  through  using  cyanide. 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  said  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  did  lose 
part  of  a finger  by  its  use.  He  thought  that  the  serious  risks 
incurred  in  using  cyanide  far  more  than  counterbalanced  its 
supposed  advantages.  He  should  certainly  recommend  its 
banishment  from  ordinary  use  in  the  dark  room. 

After  some  further  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Dunmore,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Foxles,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Fry,  and  others  took  part,  the  subject  dropped. 

Officers  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  in  December 
having  been  nominated,  and  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
appointed  for  Saturday  the  2nd  of  December,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed, 
and  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Council  confirmed : — 

1.  “That  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Brothers’  lecture  on  the 
moon,  to  be  delivered  at  the  December  meeting,  the  Lecture 
Hall  be  hired,  and  that  the  lecture  be  supplemented  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  photographs  on  the  screen.  That  members  be 
allowed  to  admit  three  friends,  and  that  a sub-committee  be 
appointed  to  make  other  regulations  relative  to  the  December 
meeting.” 

2.  “That  invitation  cards  be  printed  and  presented  to  the 
scientific  and  other  gentlemen  in  and  about  the  city.” 

Mr.  Alfred  Brothers  was  unanimously  elected  a member  of 
the  Society. 

Thos.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  then  took  the  chair, 
and  the  President  read  a paper  “ On  Collodio-Bronoide  Dry 
Plates  ” (see  p.  547).  During  the  reading  of  his  paper  the  Pre- 
sident handed  round  a number  of  negatives  of  varying  quality, 
including  two  prepared  by  Col.  Wortley.  These  were  the  best 
of  tbe  negatives  shown,  being  very  clean  and  bright. 

A short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Mabley  said  he  found  that  collodio-albumen  plates 
developed  by  the  alkalino  method  were  usually  of  a greyish 
colour. 
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Mr.  Wright  had  observed  that  gum  preservatives  would 
conduce  to  a red  colour  in  the  negative. 

The  President,  speaking  of  cochineal,  said  its  presence  was 
fatal  to  the  least  forcing  in  the  development. 

Some  conversation  followed  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  left 
in  collodion  films  after  washing. 

Mr.  Mabley  held  that  it  was  of  small  importance  whether 
the  collodion  film  contained  free  silver  or  bromide,  the  result 
after  washing  would  be  the  same.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
washing  haloid  salts  from  a collodion  film.  Many  years  ago  it 
was  the  practice  of  some  of  the  old  members  of  the  Society  to 
prepare  a modified  form  of  collodio-albumen  plates  for  printing 
transparencies  upon.  The  process  was  first  to  coat  a plate  with 
iodized  collodion,  and,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  silver  bath, 
to  wash  it  with  water,  and  then  proceed  as  usual  in  the  collo- 
dio-albumen process.  He  had  frequently  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  iodide  was  washed  out.  He  did  not  beliove  it  possible  to 
wash  a sensitized  collodion  film  without  removing  the  whole  of 
the  free  silver  salt.  He  said  a washed  film  of  plain  collodion 
was  the  very  best  cushion  for  an  iodized  albumen  film,  and  re- 
commended it  to  those  who  had  a fancy  for  albumen  plates. 

The  President  prepared  a collodio-bromide  plate  to  show 
the  simplicity  of  the  process. 

The  usual  votes  were  passed,  and  the  meeting  was  then 
adjourned. 


SDalfc  in  tfre  Stubifl. 

Photography  in  the  Witness  Box. — The  Daily  Telegraph 
says  Without  desiring  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  value  of 
any  legal  evidence  adduced  either  way  in  the  Tichborne  case, 
we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  make  a few  remarks  respecting 
photographs  and  their  exhibition  in  courts  of  justice.  Two 
large  portraits,  which  were  termed  photographs  or  Daguerreo- 
types— the  productions,  as  it  is  well  known,  integrally  differ- 
ing— were  brought  into  court  recently,  and  examined  in  a most  t 
untechnical  manner.  A discrepancy  as  to  the  costume  of  the 
person  whose  portrait  had  been  taken  in  duplicate,  on  one  and 
the  same  occasion,  was  pointed  out.  In  one  picture  a waist- 
coat was  plainly  manifest ; in  the  other  no  vest  at  all  was  dis- 
tinguishable. "Many  pros  and  cons  wore  discussed  between  the 
judge  and  the  counsel,  the  witnesses  and  the  jury,  as  to  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  waistcoat.  It  was  a ‘ white  drill  or 
canvas  waistcoat.’  Could  it  have  been  unbuttoned  or  thrown 
back  when  either  of  the  portraits  was  taken  ? How  came  it 
that  in  one  picture  certain  lines  or  figuring  on  the  shirt  were 
visible,  while  in  the  other  no  such  lines  could  be  made  out  ? 
We  do  not  very  strongly  advocate  the  system  of  accepting  the 
evidence  of  professional  ‘ experts  ’ in  technical  matters;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  waistcoat  case  one  in  which  an 
experienced  photographer  might  have  been  asked  to  enlighten 
the  learned  and  unlearned  disputants  as  to  the  process  of 
‘fading’  in  'photography.  As  for  Dagerreotypes,  the  delicate 
shadows  on  white  drapery,  and  even  on  flesh,  tend  to  vanish 
altogether  ; and  while  a white  waistcort  or  shirt  stands  out  a 
staring  blank,  the  hands  become  mere  colourless  dabs,  and  a 
nominally  expressive  face  assumes  the  similitude  of  a ‘ lily- 
white  muffin.’  A sensible  exposition  of  ‘ fading  ’ might  have 
very  much  simplified  the  waistcoat  controversy.”  As  we  point 
out  on  another  page,  our  contemporary  is  in  error  as  to  the 
fading  of  Daguerreotypes. 


Comsgontonts. 

Blair  Testimonial  Fund.— Additional  Contributions.— A. 
Friend,  7s.  6d. ; Mods.  A.  Davanne,  £1. 

C.  W.  H. — The  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  piracy  to  photo- 
graph and  publish  a copy  of  an  engraving  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  engraving  is  copyright  or  not.  If  it  be  a copyright 
engraving,  of  course  it  is  piracy  to  copy  it ; but  if  non-copyright, 
you  may  copy  it  without  impropriety. ' 

A.  A.  H. — There  are  many  elementary  works  on  chemistry.  One 
in  “Chambers’  Educational”  course  you  will  find  useful. 
“ Fowne’s  Manual  of  Chemistry'  ” is  very  excellent.  “ Bloxam’s 
Elementary  Chemistry”  is  also’  very  useful. 

G.  Symonds. — Transparencies  for  the  magic  lantorn  do  not  require 
ground  glass.  The  film  towards  tho  screen. 


A.  G.  G. — The  usual  mode,  and  the  best  mode,  of  transferring  the 
image  formed  in  enamel  powder  colours  to  the  tablet  for  burning - 
in  is  by  moans  of  a film  of  collodion.  Tho  glass  plate  is  coated 
with  collodion,  which  is  suffered  to  dry,  and  then  coated  with  the 
syrup  and  bichromate.  After  exposure  and  the  application  of 
ceramic  powder,  the  plate  is  placed  in  acidulated  water,  which 
loosens  the  film  of  collodion,  permitting  it  to  bo  removed  with  the 
image  in  powder  attached.  We  do  not  know  of  any  method  of 
employing  india-rubber  paper  to  transport  the  image  from  the 
glass  upon  which  it  is  produced ; but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
difficult.  We  should  proceed  as  follows:  damp  a piece  of  paper 
and  stretch  it  over  a piece  of  glass,  turning  over  the  edges,  and 
attaching  them  to  the  glass.  When  dry,  coat  this  with  a solution 
of  india-rubber.  When  this  is  dry  apply  the  syrup  and  bichromate 
to  the  india-rubber  coating,  and  proceed  as  usual. 

11.  P.  S. — Tho  result  of  adding  the  sulphide  of  potassium  to  old 
used  developing  solution  is  the  production  of  a black  precipitate 
containing  sulphide  of  silver  and  sulphide  of  iron.  This  precipi- 
tate when  reduced  in  the  crucible  will  yield  metallic  silver. 

A.  D.  (Cuckfield). — Tho  lighting  of  A is  much  too  harsh  and 
abrupt.  The  lighting  of  the  others  is  better  in  character,  but 
there  is  too  little  light,  hence  the  shadows  in  the  hair  and  drapery 
are  heavy,  black,  and  opaque,  and  the  flesh  is  so  low  in  tone  as  to 
appear  almost  dirty.  The  definition,  especially  in  310,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently perfect.  The  background  is  much  too  dark  for  vignetted 
pictures.  In  all  cases  where  vignettes  are  required  a very  light 
background  should  bo  employed,  the  gradation  from  which  into 
the  white  margin  of  the  print  should  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
irregularity  of  tint  and  somewhat  stained  background  in  262  may 
bo  avoided  by  more  careful  manipulation.  The  feeling  in  the 
pictures  suggests  that  you  will  improve  with  experience. 

Doubt.— The  question  entirely  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
copyright  in  the  engravings  in  question.  Whether  they  are  copy- 
right or  not  we  cannot  say.  You  may  ascertain  by  examining 
whether  they  possess  the  publication  line  or  not.  The  publication 
line  consists  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  publisher  and  date  of 
publication  immediately  below  the  picture.  If  the  copyright 
have  expirod,  or  have  never  been  preserved,  you  may  copy  the 
prints  without  doing  any  wrong. 

B.  L.  M. — As  a rule,  the  best  plan  is  to  convert  the  black  precipitate 
of  gold  obtained  by  adding  sulphate  of  iron  to  old  toning  solutions, 
into  chloride  of  gold  by  means  of  aqua  regia.  If,  however,  you 
have  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  operation  worth  the  trouble, 
you  may  convert  it  into  a button  of  pure  metallic  gold.  Wash  it 
well  and  dry,  then  add  to  each  ounce  six  or  seven  drachms  of 
sulphate,  and  place  in  a crucible,  taking  care  to  only  half  fill  the 
crucible,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Expose  to  a bright  red  heat,  which 
will  melt  the  gold  into  a button,  the  iron  present  being  oxidized 
and  taken  up  by  the  flux. 

M.  F. — The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the  9th  of  December. 
It  is  closed  at  dusk,  but  the  last  three  evenings  it  will  be  kept 
open  until  nine  o’clock.  Members  and  their  friends  on  presenting 
members’  tickets  arc  admitted  free  on  Saturdays ; the  public  pay 
one  shilling  on  that  day.  Photographs  are  not  sold  in  the 
Exhibition. 

The  Nickel  Plating  Company. — We  are  requested  to  correct 
an  error  in  our  notice  of  this  company,  in  which  the  name  ot 
Mr.  A.  C.  Channer  appears  as  manager.  It  should  have  been 
Mr.  II.  J.  Dorrien. 

An  Indian  Photograph. — A correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 
“ Mr.  R.  H.  Jones  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Photographic  News  if,  in  the  answers  to  correspondents  in  his 
valuable  paper,  he  can  give  him  any  information  as  to  where  or 
how  a photograph  is  to  be  obtained.  The  history  of  the  photo- 
graph referred  to  is  this : a photographer  in  the  back  woods  of 
America  wished  to  take  a friendly  tribe,  but  whenever  he  put  his 
head  under  the  cloth  the  natives  ran  awav,  thinking  it  was  some 
murderous  implement  of  the  mitrailleuse  description.  The  photo- 
grapher persuaded  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  look  through  the  in- 
strument, and  the  chief  then  saw  his  tribe,  only  they  appeared  to 
him  inverted  or  standing  on  their  heads.  He  then  concluded  this 
was  some  new  method  of  rendering  the  poor  Indi  in  ridiculous, 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  any  su:li  designs,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken,  but  he  stood  on  his  head  with  two  of  his  tribe,  who  each 
held  up  one  heel.  The  result  is  extant,  but  where,  or  how,  it  is  to 
be  obtained,  or  what  is  a fair  price  to  give  for  it,  is  what  the  writer 
would  gladly  obtain  some  information  about.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  may  be  better  informed.”  Can 
any  of  our  readers  afford  any  information  P 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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THE  BLANCHARD  BRUSH  FOR  APPLYING 
SOLUTIONS. 

ALLUSION  has  been  made  recently  in  various  articles) 
letters,  and  reports,  to  a useful  little  instrument  which 
has  been  designated  the  “Blanchard  brush.”  This  contri- 
vance, which  combines  in  an  emiuent  degree  simplicity 
and  efficiency,  is  of  very  great  value  in  applying  various 
kinds  of  photographic  solutions.  It  was  originally  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  alentine  Blanchard  in  applying  both  silver 
solutions  and  developing  solutions  to  enlargements  on 
paper.  Besides  its  general  convenience  in  evenly  spread- 
ing the  solution,  it  was  found  of  special  value  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  as  it  gave  to  the  operator  a kind  of 
local  power  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  developer. 
Where  a mass  of  shadow  required  great  depth  to  give  force 
to  the  picture,  tne  energy  of  the  development  could  be 
increased  by  a little  manipulation,  and  a little  nitrate  of 
silver  added  with  the  brush.  Its  latest  use  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  preliminary  coating  of 
dilute  albumen  to  glass  plates.  All  difficulty  in  spreading 
the  albumen  solution,  usually  a troublesome  operation” 
vanishes  when  this  brush  is  employed.  One  sweep  of  the 
brush,  which  may  be  made  of  any  width,  covers  the  plate 
evenly,  without  irregularity,  bubbles,  or  any  kind  of 
drawback. 

Although  it  has  been  described  before,  aud  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  might  be.  Mr.  Blanchard  has, 
therefore,  favoured  us  with  a brief  description,  which  we 
subjoin,  together  with  a diagram,  making  the  matter  quite 
clear.  Mr.  Blanchard  says  : — 

“A  short  tune  ago  Lieut.  Abney,  in  speaking  of  my 
method  of  albumenizing  plates,  spoke  of  the  simple  contri- 
vance I employed,  as  the  ‘ Blanchard  brush.’  Since  then  I 
have  had  several  applications  from  wholesale  houses,  who 
have  imagined  it  an  article  manufactured  for  sale,  and  so 
many  letters  asking  for  further  particulars,  that  in  self- 
defence  (for  I hate  lengthened  correspondence),  I have  sent, 


a little  sketch  which  will  explain  at  once  this  very  simple 
contrivance.  All  that  is  needed  is  a strip  of  glass  two  or 


three  inches  broad,  and  four  or  five  inches  long.  On  one 
end  is  fastened  a loop  of  swans’-down  calico — a cotton  mate- 
rial, twilled  on  one  side,  and  with  a long  plush  like  nap  on 
the  other.  It  is  to  be  obtained  at  any  large  di  aper’s.  The 
nap  side  must  be  outwards  ; two  thicknesses  will  be  found 
better  than  one  ; and  the  loop  can  be  readily  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  glass  by  a small  elastic  baud. 

“ This  brush  will  be  found  much  more  useful  in  the  calo- 
type  process  for  enlargements  than  the  ‘ Buckle  brush,’ 
for  it  can  be  made  of  any  widch,  and  the  silver  and  gallic 
acid  solutions  can  be  spread  with  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formity by  its  aid.” 


SURREPTITIOUS  PORTRAITS. 

Amongst  the  many  sins  for  which  photography  has  been 
made  answerable,  not  the  least,  we  fear,  will  be  that  series 
in  which  it  is  charged  with  giving  birth  to  that  green-eyed 
monster  which  separates  loving  hearts,  desolates  homes, 

! and  fills  the  divorce  court.  The  surreptitious  possession 
1 of  photographs  has  already  at  divers  times  led  to  lovers’ 
quarrels,  and  occasionally  to  domestic  broils,  and  it  has 
; been  alleged  by  wicked  persons  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  on  race  courses  for  itinerant  photographers 
to  secure  positives  of  groups  in  carriages,  aud  sell  them 
at  a high  price  to  those  concerned  in  destroying  the 
evidence  they  furnish.  A case  recently  came  before  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  in  which  the  itinerant  photographer 
appears  as  the  author  of  dire  mischief,  by  photographing 
a group  in  the  street,  who  had  met  and  incidentally 
stopped  for  a few  moments  to  speak.  Here  is  the  narra- 
tive as  we  find  it  in  the  daily  press. 

LAMBETH.— A Photographic  Difficulty.— Ann  Tasker 
summoned  her  husband  for  using  threatening  language 
towards  her. 

From  the  statement  of  the  solicitor  for  the  complainant.it 
appeared  the  parties  had  been  married  some  six  years,  the  woman 
being  twenty-five  years  younger  than  defendant.  A few 
waeks  ago  she  went  to  the  Borough  in  company  with  a young 
girl  who  was  in  her  service.  The  girl  entered  a shop  to  pur- 
chase a hat,  leaving  Mrs.  Tasker  outside,  when  a young  man 
named  Blowers  came  up,  and,  knowing  plaintiff,  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  to  speak.  During  this  period  an  itinerant  photo- 
graphic artist  came  along  with  his  apparatus,  and  before  plain- 
tiff and  Blowers  were  aware  of  it  they  had  their  photographs 
taken.  The  artist  then  came  up,  and  so  delighted  was  Blowers 
with  the  likenesses  that  he  purchased  a copy,  and  gave  the 
same  to  plaintiff.  She  took  it  home  and  put  it  in  a drawer, 
where  her  husband  found  it,  and  declared  it  had  been  done  at 
Margate  or  Ramsgate  on  the  sands,  where  he  accused  her  of 
having  goue  with  Blowers.  Ever  since  that  he  had  shown  a 
very  jealous  disposition,  and  had  threatened  to  dash  out  her 
brains  with  a poker. 

The  legal  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  after  a consultation 
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agreed  that  the  case  should  be  adjourned,  in  order  to  see 
some  arrangement  for  a separation  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Ellison  decided  to  adjourn  the  case. 

Henceforward  it  would  seem  to  be  dangerous  to  walk 
the  street  on  any  business,  and  especially  so  to  stop  to  look 
at  a shop  window,  or  to  speak  to  a friend.  The  photo- 
grapher, stealthy  as  the  pestilence  which  walketh  in 
darkness,  may  lay  in  wait  to  depict  the  unwary  wayfarer 
in  the  strange  company  with  which  the  London  street 
inevitably  renders  him  familiar,  and  bring  the  damning 
evidence  against  him  as  the  companion  of  thieves  and 
others  against  whom  society  shuts  its  doors.  And  if 
photography  can  render  the  background  furnished  by  a 
shop  front  in  London  like  the  sands  of  Margate  or  Rams- 
gate, there  is  no  knowing  in  what  imbroglio  the  unfortunate 
sitter,  malgre  lui,  may  be  plunged.  We  may  fairly  hope, 
however,  that  this  is  a display  of  photographic  activity  and 
peculiar  skill  as  unusual  as  it  is  undesirable  and  im- 
probable. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Portraiture. 

However  extensive  the  applications  of  photography  may 
become  when  regarded  as  an  industry,  its  achievements  as 
a pictorial  art  will  always  find  most  favour  in  exhibitions, 
and  of  its  pictorial  results  portraiture  will  ever  concentrate 
the  most  universal  interest.  In  the  present  exhibition  the 
palm  of  excellence  is  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  de- 
served by  landscape  and  portraiture,  whilst  in  point  of 
quantity  the  former  unquestionably  claims  precedence. 
Yet,  despite  of  this,  the  portraits  interest  the  most,  and 
prove  the  most  attractive  to  visitors.  Following  the  lead- 
ing thus  indicated,  we  shall  very  briefly  first  notice  the 
contributions  in  portraiture  and  figure  studies. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  high  level  of  excellence, 
but  we  should  also  remark  that  the  meritorious  claim  is  not 
without  its  .alleged  drawbacks.  A pessimist  frieud,  ex- 
amining the  portraits  ill  our  company,  appeared  much  de- 
pressed by  the  examination,  and  indulged  in  the  gloomiest 
vaticinations  as  to  the  future  of  photography.  “ This 
prettiness,  this  smoothness,  this  finish,  upon  which  photo- 
graphers seem  to  plume  themselves,”  he  remarked,  “ is  all 
due  to  retouching,  which  promises  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  photography  as  the  truthful  art  in  just  about  the  same 
ratio  which  it  fills  the  pockets  of  photographers  who  thus 
condescend  to  flatter  their  sitters.  A photographic  por- 
trait will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  less  authority  as 
a likeness  than  a painting  ; of  less  authority,  because  when 
it  is  once  found  that  they  ‘ lie  like  truth,’  all  trust  in  their 
veraciousness  will  vanish.”  We  quote  our  friend’s  re- 
marks, not  because  of  the  sotipcon  of  truth  they  contain, 
but  because  we  think  it  fair  to  vindicate  the  pictures  at  the 
present  exhibition  from  the  imputation  of  owing  their  ex- 
cellence in  any  essential  degree  to  retouching.  Doubtless 
a large  number  of  the  portraits  are  from  retouched  nega- 
tives ; but,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  retouching  is 
slight,  judicious,  and  justifiable.  We  overheard  a remark 
that  the  noble  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crawshay  owed 
much  of  their  charms  to  retouching,  and  that  amateur 
work  ought  not  to  be  retouched,  whatever  professional 
portraitists  might  feel  compelled  to  do.  In  reference  also 
to  professional  work — such  as  that  of  Blanchard,  of 
Slingsby,  of  Wane,  and  others — we  heard  the  remarks : 
‘‘Very  fine  ; but  how  much  is  photography,  and  how  much 
retouching,  and  who  knows  that  any  likeness  remains  ?” 
As  we  have  repeatedly  condemned  in  strong  terms  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  excess  of  touching,  we  vindicate 
here  its  legitimate  and  judicious  use.  Of  many  of  the 
likenesses  we  can  speak,  from  personal  knowledge,  as  sur- 
passingly perfect.  In  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  a portrait  (No.  GO)  of  a personal  friend  of  our  own, 
well-known  in  London  literary  circles  as  a musical  com- 
poser. We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  one  of 


the  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  striking,  likeness  we 
have  ever  seen.  A noble  photograph,  its  pictorial  claims, 
great  as  they  are,  sink  before  its  excellence  as  life-like 
portraiture.  In  the  same  collection  many  English  photo- 
graphers will  recognize  the  grand  portrait  of  Mons.  Adarn- 
Salomon,  admirably  true,  but  with  a dignity  we  have  seen 
in  no  other  portrait  of  the  great  French  artist.  Among 
Mr.  Slingsby’s  portraits,  in  one  of  the  most  artistic  pictures, 
we  recognize  a most  admirable  likeness.  In  more  than  one 
of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  contributions  we  recognize  likeness 
as  satisfactory  as  the  photography  is  perfect;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  these  pictures  we  may  add  that,  whilst  some 
judicious  retouching  is  employed,  wc  are  in  a position  to 
state  that  in  most  cases  it  is  very  trifling,  and  of  the  same 
amateur  character  as  the  photography. 

Apart,  however,  from  testimony  derived  from  the  critic’s 
knowledge  of  certain  facts,  we  must  vindicate  the-  claims 
of  much  of  the  portraiture  here  as  of  a far  higher  nature 
than  could  possibly  attach  to  the  utmost  skill  in  retouching. 
Pose,  composition,  chiaroscuro,  character,  expression,  all 
belong  to  art  qualities,  and  not  to  mechanical  excellence. 
As  illustrative  of  the  power  of  photography  to  render 
character  and  expression,  take  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portrait  of 
Miss  Furtado  as  Esmeralda.  Apart  from  the  subtly 
chosen  severity  of  the  composition,  the  pathos,  the  sense 
of  heart-broken  humiliation  in  the  ill-fated  gipsy  girl — not 
simply  in  the  face,  but  in  the  pose  and  arrangement  of 
every  line — is  admirably  perfect.  In  Air.  Slingsby’s  por- 
traiture the  composition  of  lines  and  tones  far  exceeds  in 
real  value  the  delicacy  and  finish  also  present,  due  in 
greater  or  less  degree  to  touching.  So  also  in  the  exam- 
ples of  Mr.  Marshall  Wane — touched,  doubtless,  with  great 
care  and  skill — the  higher  qualities  of  pose,  arrangement, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  the  conception  of  the  artist  rather 
than  his  manipulation,  are  the  first  characteristics  of  his 
pictures.  Of  this  “ A Study  ” (84)  is  a very  charming 
example.  The  microscopic  eye  which  sees  minute  items 
and  overlooks  greater  qualities  in  these  and  other  contri- 
butions is  dangerously  misleading;  and  if  the  minute 
qualities  possess  novelty  they  are  too  apt  to  catch  the  eye 
and  to  blind  honest  observers  to  the  whole  truth. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  briefly  to 
notice  the  most  important  portrait  contributions.  Of  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  character  portraits  we  have  already  spoken : 
the  only  example  of  simple  portraiture  he  exhibits  is  that 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  a diguified,  manly  likeness,  and 
very  fine  photograph.  Of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  and  Mr. 
Wane’s  contributions  we  need  not  say  more  now.  Of  Mr. 
Slingsby’s  contributions  it  is  important  to  remark  that  they 
challenge  and  meet  difficulties  generally  avoided.  They 
are  chiefly  full-length  portraits  on  twenty  by  sixteen 
plates,  and,  notwithstanding  their  large  size,  they  compete 
with  cartes-de-visite  in  all  points  of  technical  perfection — 
such  as  definition,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy.  The  render- 
ing of  masses  of  light  drapery  is  singularly  perfect ; pose, 
accessory,  light  and  shade,  expression  and  character,  are 
all  fine.  The  perfection  of  definition  and  modelling,  and 
the  manifest  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
from  the  easy  naturalness  of  expression,  render  it  interest- 
ing to  remark  that  these,  as  well  as  the  large  portraits  of 
Mr.  Crawshay,  with  similar  qualities,  are  produced  by  a 
new  large  portrait  lens  of  the  1)  series  by  Sir.  Dallmeyer. 
Dr.  W allien,  whose  portraiture  is  always  good,  exhibits  a 
fine  series  with  more  vigour  than  his  former  contributions. 
Ilis  “Catch  a Copper,  Sir,”  (92)  is  a capital  character 
picture.  Mr.  Burgess’s  work  has  always  good  qualities. 
He  sends  “ Edith  and  Her  Pet”  (a  clever  composition), 
some  fine  photo-crayons,  and  other  portraits  this  year.  A 
frame  of  cabinets  by  Mr.  II.  Gregson  is  good;  the  large 
portrait  by  the  same  gentleman  possesses  character,  but  is 
somewhat  coarse.  Mr.  Bej lander's  portraits  and  character 
pictures,  both  in  portfolio  and  on  the  walls,  .are  as  full  of 
interest  as  ever.  No  one  has  ever  excelled  him,  few  ever 
touched  him,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  expressing  a thought 
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by  photography.  The  gamin  of  London  streets  has  an 
especial  attraction  for  him,  both  in  his  phases  of  fun  and 
of  pathos,  and  we  have  him  here  again  in  both  aspects. 
The  examples  of  portraiture  he  sends  this  year  possess 
very  fine  character.  Mr.  Croughton’s  examples  of  the 
result  of  retouching  on  negatives  are  hung  too  high  for 
minute  comparison,  but  they  seem  to  be  as  excellent  as 
other  work  we  have  seen  from  the  same  hands. 

The  next  portrait  frames  (210  and  211)  contain  a treat 
for  long  and  careful  study.  They  contain  many  scores  of 
baby  portraits  taken  instataneously,  and  printed  in  carbon, 
by  Mr.  Faulkner.  No  frames  in  the  exhibition  give  us 
more  genuine  pleasure  than  these.  The  variety  of  treat- 
ment, always  charming ; the  freshness,  brightness,  and 
child-like  naturalness;  the  perfect  delicacy,  modelling,  and 
solidity,  all  give  especial  interest  and  value  to  the  pictures ; 
and,  being  worthy  of  preservation,  it  is  a source  of  especial 
satisfaction  to  see  such  portraits  printed  by  a permanent 
process.  To  our  taste  the  especial  quality  thus  gained  is 
very  precious:  the  assurance  that  the  pictures  will  not 
fa le  cannot  be  too  highly  prized ; and  the  more  artistic 
texture  obtained  in  this  method  of  printing  is  very  effec- 
tive. If  in  some  cases  the  garish  brilliancy  of  albumenized 
prints  is  absent,  there  is  a quiet,  unobtrusive  solidity,  sug- 
gestive of  the  rich  texture  of  a mezzotint  engraving.  We 
commend  for  imitation  the  conscientiousness  of  the  artist 
who,  aiming  to  do  high  class  work,  feels  it  worth  giving 
it  the  durability  which  should  attach  to  works  of  art. 
Some  photo-crayons  by  W.  Fox  are  good,  as  are  also 
the  fine  enlargements  of  M.  Bondonneau.  Messrs. 
Bullock  Brothers’  large  vignetted  portraits  on  porcelain 
are  rich  and  delicate.  Some  whole-plate  cameo-medallions 
by  Mr.  Prestwich  are  good  photography,  and  rendered 
very  effective  by  the  cameo  treatment.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus,  president  of  the  United  States 
Photographic  Association,  will  interest  many,  botli  for  its 
subject,  and  as  an  example  of  the  illustrations  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary  the  Philadelphia  Photographer.  The 
bright,  genial,  keen,  and  intelligent  countenance  of  Mr. 
Bogardus  is  well  rendered  in  the  excellent  photograph. 
Mr.  Ashdown  exhibits  half-a-dozen  effective  portraits, 
some  of  which  are  just  a little  wanting  in  delicacy.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Debenham  sends  a frame  containing  “ six  portraits 
in  shadow ; ” they  are  a little  hard  and  black ; prevalence 
of  shadow  demands  very  tender  treatment  to  secure  suc- 
cess. Mr.  F.  R.  Elwell  has  some  very  fine  portraits  of 
children,  rendered  very  effective  by  landscape  backgrounds. 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  card  portraits  are  fine,  rich,  vigorous 
photographs,  but  they  do  not  compensate  us  for  the 
absence  of  any  of  his  pictorial  studies.  The  portraits  by 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper  possess  all  the  delicacy,  taste,  and  fine 
feeling  which  have  characterized  his  former  works,  both  in 
figure  studies  and  landscape.  Mr.  H.  Knight’s  card  and 
cabinet  portraits  are  delicate,  brilliant,  and  effective.  The 
studies  from  life  and  the  portraiture  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Cox 
possess  very  high  qualities.  The  frame  of  cabinet  portraits 
by  the  brothers  Downey  attract  considerable  attention  by 
containing  various  royal  portraits,  but  are  well  worthy  of 
examination  for  the  very  high  pictorial  character  of  the 
work.  Lombardi,  of  Brighton,  sends  a number  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  examples  of  portraiture,  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  delicacy  and  fine  taste.  Mr.  J.  Bowens’ 
medallion  portraits  are  brilliant  and  fine ; he  also  exhibits 
some  good  large  portraits.  Of  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Leach’s 
large  series  of  literary  and  dramatic  portraits  we  have 
already  spoken.  They  are  brilliant  and  dashing,  and  have 
many  good  qualities.  A little  too  much  straining  after 
action  and  effect,  and  a tendency  to  what  may  be  termed 
“loudness,”  is  their  drawback.  To  the  work  of  the 
Messrs.  J.  and  M.  Davison  we  have  before  referred,  and 
now  repeat  with  pleasure  our  former  commendation ; 
“ The  Last  Touch  ” (435),  printed  in  a red  chalk  tint  in 
carbon,  is  very  fine  indeed,  as  are  all  their  contributions. 
Th*  cameos  and  other  portraits  by  Messrs,  Vandyke  and 


Brown  are  very  good.  There  are  a few  other  portraits, 
but  we  have  referred  to  the  majority  of  those  which  seemed 
to  claim  our  attention,  with  the  exception  of  some  foreign 
contributions,  and  the  coloured  work,  to  which  we  shall 
return  in  a future  issue. 


THE  ALUM  SILVER  BATH. 

The  printing  bath  containing  alum,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony,  appears  to  be  a success,  judging  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  tne  Bulletin.  One  correspondent,  Mr.  Cramer, 
gives  a clear  and  useful  statement  of  his  printing  operations. 
He  says : — “The  alum  silver  bath  for  albumenized  paper 
gives  us  the  best  results  in  printing  which  we  ever  had,  and 
with  equal  success  up  to  the  present  day.  1 hereby  give 
our  process  of  toning,  and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  my 
fellow  photographers  may  be  benefitted  by  it.  We  do 
not  over-print  very  much,  as  the  strength  of  the  print 
loses  little  in  toning  and  fixing.  We  wash  our  prints  in 
two  or  three  waters  (which  we  save),  then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  pour  on  water  one  gallon,  to  which  is  added 
four  fluid  ounces  of  saturated  solution  of  pure  table  salt. 
In  this  diluted  salt  solution  we  leave  the  prints  one-quarter 
of  an  hour,  whilst  they  are  moved  around  and  turned  over 
to  secure  an  equal  action  of  the  solution.  The  object  of 
the  salt  water  is  to  turn  the  prints  all  one  red  colour,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  toning  is  more  even  and 
better  to  be  observed.  After  this  treatment  the  salt  solution 
is  poured  off,  and  replaced  by  water,  and  the  toning  is 
commenced. 

The  Toning  Bath  we  mako  as  follows  : — 

Water  £ gallon 

Acetate  of  soda  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Gold  solution  (prepared  as  below)  4 fl.  ,, 

Gold  Solution. 

Chloride  of  gold  (containing  60  grains 
chloride  of  gold  or  120  grains  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  sodium)  ...  ...  4 bottles 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  ounces 

Acetate  of  soda...  ...  ...  ...  6 drachms 

are  put  in  an  evaporating  dish  and  boiled  until  the  solu- 

tion becomes  a little  turbid  (no  longer,  or  the  gold  will  be 
precipitated).  After  it  has  cooled  off,  fill  up  with  water 
to  sixty-four  ounces. 

“ Boiling  the  gold  with  acetate  of  soda  in  this  manner 
puts  it  in  an  excellent  condition  for  toning,  and  such  a 
gold  solution  will  keep  without  decomposing,  and  be  always 
ready  for  use.  Although  the  boiling  leaves  the  gold  very 
slightly  acid,  it  should  not  be  neutralized  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  gold 
solution  makes  it  decompose  very  quickly,  and  it  is  apt  to 
get  out  of  order  even  while  toning  if  much  bicarbonate  has 
been  added.  The  toning  bath  is  always  used  over  again  ; 
but  a fresh  supply  of  prepared  gold  solution  has  to  be  added 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  prints  to  be  toned,  count- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  prepared  gold  solution  (containing 
one  grain  chloride  of  gold)  to  two  sheets  of  albumenized 
paper. 

“ Photographers  who  have  not  put  their  prints  in  salt 
water  before  toning  will  have  to  be  careful  not  to  tone  them 
too  much.  The  toning  is  completed  as  soon  as  the  colour 
of  the  prints  is  changed,  which  is  best  seen  if  the  colour  of 
the  untoned  prints  is  compared  with  them.  The  real  tone 
shows  after  the  prints  are  fixed,  washed,  and  dried.  It 
should  then  be  a warm  brown  or  purple,  but  never  bluish  or 
grey. 

“ If  any  one  has  a better  way  of  toning,  we  should  like 
to  know  it.” 


LANTERN  HINTS.— No.  2. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

'A  fe  words  about  the  various  methods  of  lighting  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  substances  used,  will  form  the  most 
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appropriate  sequence  to  my  last  hint.  At  present,  I do  not 
know  of  anything  new  that  can  be  considered  reliable; 
whether  any  of  the  new  methods  of  producing  oxygen  will 
prove  available  has  yet  to  be  proved.  We  may,  therefore, 
oonsider  lamp  oils,  the  oxycalcium,  and  hydro-oxygen  lights 
the  most  legitimate  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  former,  pure 
sperm,  properly  managed,  has,  in  my  hands,  proved  most 
satisfactory,  and  its  light  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  gum  camphor  powdered,  which  may  be 
easily  effected  in  a Wedgwood  mortar  after  sprinkling  the 
gum  over  with  a few  drops  of  absolute  alcohol.  When  the 
camphor  is  added  to  the  oil  it  should  be  well  shaken,  loo 
much  should  not  be  used.  All  oils  should  be  warmed  be- 
fore they  are  lighted ; this  renders  them  more  limpid,  thus 
favouring  the  capillary  action  of  the  ootton  wick,  and  avoid- 
ing the  incrustation  frequently  formed  on  the  top  of  it, 
causing  a smoky  light.  A new  wick,  when  first  lighted, 
should  not  be  cut,  but  burnt  down  to  a level  with  the  top  of 
the  lamp,  and  then  the  scorite  removed.  Old  hands  at  ex- 
hibiting frequently  use  a piece  of  velveteen  tied  round  the 
wick-holder  with  thread,  so  arranged  that  the  ribs  of  the 
pile  run  vertically.  A fresh  wick  should  always  be  used 
for  each  evening's  exhibition,  and  when  the  cup  argand 
lamp  is  used  it  should  be  kept  constantly  full. 

There  being  a great  difference  in  the  viscidity  of  various 
oils,  it  is  a mistake  to  expect  lhat  one  lamp  will  serve  equally 
well  for  all,  and  thus  arises  a great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
as  to  their  use.  In  fountain  lamps  their  efficiency  entirely 
depends  upon  the  nicety  of  their  adjustment  as  to  the  supply 
and  consumption  of  the  burning  oil.  Should  the  former  be  too 
scanty,  a ring  of  scorim  will  lorm  on  the  top  of  the  cotton, 
and  the  light  will  be  dull  and  smoky;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  too  free,  the  light  will  be  weak,  there  will  be  an 
overflow,  and  an  awful  mess  ensue.  The  proper  height  a,nd 
shape  of  the  glass  chimney  to  suit  the  lamp  is  most  essential, 
as  also  the  quality  of  the  glass  of  which  they  are  made. 
They  should  be  gradually  heated  by  a low  flame  to  prevent 
breakage,  and  a spare  chimney  should  always  be  at  hand  in 
case  of  accidents.  In  fact,  a lamp  should  not  be  considered 
as  merely  a brass  pot  with  a tuft  of  cotton  stuck  in  it, 
surrounded  by  grease,  but  as  a small  furnace  made  to  burn 
certain  substances  in  a scientific  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a certain  quality  and  quantity  of  light,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  treated  in  an  intelligent  manner; 
above  all  things,  they  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  A 
good  lamp,  with  proper  oil,  well  managed,  will  give  a well- 
lighted  picture  six  feet  in  diameter  with  three  and  a-half 
inch  condensers.  When  oil  is  to  be  used  tho  lantern  body 
should  be  larger,  the  means  of  ventilation  mote  copious,  and 
the  lantern  chimney  longer  than  when  intended  for  gas 
only. 

There  is  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  light 
roduced  by  oil  with  that  of  the  gases ; their  great  draw- 
ack  is  the  trouble  and  danger  of  manufactuie;  but,  with 
proper  precautions,  these  are  but  trifling;  the  expense  is 
somewhat  greater,  but  the  greatly  increased  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  effect  fully  compensates  for  this.  There  are  two 
methods  of  using  oxygen  gas,  either  in  the  form  of  the  oxy- 
calcium or  hydro-oxvgen  light;  the  former,  being  produced 
by  a stream  of  oxygen  blown  through  the  flame  of  a spirit- 
lamp.  requires  only  one  gas  bag  and  pressure  board,  and  is 
therefore  more  portable  than  the  latter,  and  in  places  where 
no  coal  gas  can  be  obtained  is  more  convenient ; it  will, 
with  proper  management,  give  a brilliantly  lighted  picture 
up  to  ten  feet  diameter,  which  is  quite  large  enough  for 
school  or  country  exhibitions.  Care  must  be  taken  to  re- 
move scoria;  which  will  form  on  the  top  of  the  cotton  of  the 
spirit-lamp.  This  latter  must  be  placed  outside  the  back 
of  the  lantern.  The  hydro-oxygen  light  is  the  most  power- 
ful ; it  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  mixed  gases  in 
certain  proportions.  9 

I have  shown,  in  the  microscope,  a flea  enlarged  to  the  size 
of  an  elephant,  and  a landscape  sixteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  condensers  of  four  inches  diameter ; but  it  is  not  well 


to  enlarge  to  such  a size  ; the  outlines  become  blurred,  and 
the  effect  of  the  picture  becomes  poor  and  thin,  while  any 
defects  in  drawing  become  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  ridiculous  ; 
indeed,  there  are  but  few  rooms  that  woald  admit  of  such 
large  pictures,  for  as  the  bottom  of  the  picture  should  gene- 
rally be  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  show  quite  to  the  ceiling,  it  will  thus  require  a room  to  bo 
about  fourteen  feet  high  to  exhibit  a ten-feet  picture  properly. 

In  both  of  the  above  lights  the  gases  impinge  upon  a 
cylinder  of  lime.  This,  in  its  caustic  state,  is  hard  to  cut, 
and  acts  very  detrimentally  upon  the  hands  and  clothes. 
Common  carpenters’  chalk,  being  a carbonate  of  lime,  and  of 
a soft  nature,  can  be  worked  easily  when  burnt  in  a common 
tire  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  into  lime  beforehand ; and  the 
best  method  of  preparing  it  will  be  to  first  cut  the  chalk 
into  pieces  of  a convenient  size  with  a saw,  t hen  drill  a hole 
through  them  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  they  are  placed 
when  used  ; shape  them  correctly  with  a wood  rasp,  which 
must  now  and  then  be  cleared  from  the  powdered  chalk  by 
a stiff  brush  ; when  finished,  string  them  upon  a wire, 
and  contrive  to  heat  them  gradually  until  they  at  last  are 
at  a white  heat ; this  must  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  I 
have  thus  made  my  own  for  years,  and  find  them  answe* 
well. 


A NEW  PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING 
PROCESS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  WATERHOUSE, 

Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  Indie. 

I have  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  the  Photographic  News  a 
descriptionofanew  photo  collographic  process  I baverecently 
worked  out,  and  which  I believe  will  be  found  to  give  as 
good  results  as  any  other  if  proper  appliances  are  used,  i 
have  been  obliged  to  work  with  whatever  rough  appliances 
I could  make  available,  but  I have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
copies  of  line  subjects  exceedingly  sharp  and  clear,  and 
have  also  obtained  some  fair  results  in  half-tone,  though  1 
have  not  worked  so  much  in  that  direction.  I am  still 
experimenting  on  various  forms  of  these  processes,  and 
hope  soon  to  send  you  a paper  recording  my  experiences. 

The  process  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  processes  of 
Tessie  du  Mothay,  Albert,  and  Edwards,  and  may  be 
applied  to  the  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of  subjects,  whether 
in  line  or  half  lone.  I have  been  practising  it  in  Calcutta 
for  some  time  past,  and  believe  it  will  be  found  well  suited 
for  use  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

The  following  apparatus  and  materials  will  be  iequired  : — 

Thick  plates  of  finely  ground  glass  (looking-glass  plate* 
will  do). 

Levelling  stands  and  level. 

Water  bath  for  heating  gelatine  (Clarke’s  or  any  othar 
nuriery  lamp  answers  well). 

Retort  stand  and  evaporating  dish  for  boiling  the  so&d 
solution. 

Spirit  lamps. 

Filtering  jug. 

Dishes  for  sensitizing  and  washing  the  plates. 

A printing  press  furnished  with  vulcanized  india-rubber 
pads  on  the  bed  and  tympan,  to  prevent  the  plates  being 
broken.  In  default  of  a better,  a common  copying  presa 
will  answer  very  well. 

Inking  slabs  and  rollers. 

Black  and  coloured  printing  ink. 

Gelatine,  tannin,  honey  soap  (1  have  tried  many  kinds 
of  soap,  but  have  found  this  the  best),  bichromate  of 
potash,  distilled  water. 

To  prepare  the  plates. 

Having  thoroughly  cleaned  the  ground  surfaces  of  the 
glass  plates  in  the  usual  way,  carefully  level  them  and  pre- 
pare a solution  composed  of — 
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Gelatine 

Tannin 

Soap 

Distilled  water 


...  1 ounoo 

...  10  grains 
...  30  „ 

...  8 ounces 


First  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  six  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  having  dissolved  the  soap  and  tannin  each  in  one  ounce 
of  hot  water,  mix  them,  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  hot 
solution  of  gelatine  very  gradually,  and  stirring  all  the 
while.  Filter  through  a course  cloth  into  the  jug,  and 
pour  while  hot  over  the  plates,  so  as  just  to  cover  them. 
Should  there  be  any  air-bubbles,  they  may  bo  removed  with 
the  point  of  a penknife.  The  plates  are  now  left  till  the 

Selatine  has  set,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  as  little 
ust  as  possible  falls  on  the  plates,  or  holes  will  be  formed 
in  the  film. 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  quite  set,  the  plates  are  turned 
upside  down  and  supported  on  little  blocks  of  wood  at  the 
four  corners,  and  left  for  about  twelve  hours  to  dry  ; the 
plates  are  then  sensitized  in  a bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

Bichromate  of  potash  1 ounce 

Distilled  water  20  ounces 


They  may  remain  in  this  for  about  five  minutes,  and  are 
then  placed  in  a dark  box  or  room,  and  dried  with  the  aid 
of  a gentle  heat ; when  dry,  they  are  ready  to  be  exposed 
under  a reversed  negative.  The  time  of  exposure  varies 
from  about  five  minutes  in  the  sun,  for  clear  line  subjects, 
and  fifteen  minutes  for  thin  half-tone  negatives,  to  fifteen 
and  thirty  minutes,  or  even  longer,  if  the  negatives  are 
very  intense.  The  exposure  is  difficult  to  regulate,  and  can 
only  be  learned  from  experience. 

When  the  plate  is  judged  to  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed, the  negative  is  removed  from  the  frame,  and  the 
back  of  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  to  thoroughly  harden  the  under  surface  of 
the  gelatine,  and  prevent  it  from  swelling  up  afterwards. 
The  plate  is  then  taken  out  of  the  frame  and  put  into  a 
dish  of  clean  water,  and  thoroughly  washed  with  many 
changes  of  water  till  all  the  yellow  bichromate  salt  is 
removed.  The  superfluous  water  is  wiped  off,  and  the 
plate  is  then  ready  for  printing.  If  the  subject  is  in  line 
the  plate  may  be  rolled  in  with  tolerably  stiff  black  ink, 
softened  with  a little  olive  oil,  and  not  too  much  on  the 
roller.  After  the  plate  is  inked  in,  the  superfluous  ink  is 
removed  with  a damp  cloth,  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
finally  wiped  with  a clean  damp  cloth  to  remove  all  traces 
of  scumminess.  The  paper  is  laid  on,  and  the  plate  pulled 
through  the  press  in  the  ordinary  way.  Before  inking  in 
again,  the  plate  is  wiped  with  the  damping  cloth.  It  is 

Eossible  that  some  preparation  of  gum  and  glycerine  would 
e a great  help  in  keeping  the  plate  clean  in  printing,  but 
I have  not  found  it  necessary. 

For  prints  in  half-tone  the  process  is  slightly  different. 
The  plate  is  first  rolled  in  tolerably  stiff'  black  or  dark  ink, 
to  give  depth  to  the  shadows,  and  then  with  thinner  and 
softer  ink  of  the  same  or  any  different  colour,  to  bring  out 
the  half-tones. 

Thg  above  description  embodies  all  the  essential  practical 
particulars  of  the  process,  but  success  can  only  be  attained 
by  practice. 

There  are  many  other  substances  which  may  be  used  in 
combination  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  to 
prepare  similar  printing  plates,  such  as  bichloride  of 
mercury,  permanganate  of  potash,  chrome  alum,  &c.  I 
have  tried  these,  but  on  the  whole  I prefer  the  process  I 
have  given  above,  and  believe  it  will  give  as  good  results 
as  any  other,  and  is  not  less  simple  and  practical  in 
working. 

If  desired,  the  gelatine  films  can  be  prepared  so  tbat 
they  may  be  stripped  off  the  glass  and  used  as  a tissue. 
This  is  done  by  using  polished  glass  plates  which  have 
received  a thin  coating  of  wax  dissolved  in  ether.  After 
exposure  to  light  under  the  negative,  the  tissue  may  be 
transferred  and  fastened  to  the  surface  of  a stone  or  metal 


plate,  as  I believe  is  practised  in  the  heliotype  process.  I 
have  tried  this  method,  but  finding  the  wet  gelatine  films 
rather  unmanageable,  I have  abandoned  it,  as  1 consider  the 
above  gives  as  good  results  if  proper  precautions  are  taken, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  convenient  for  amateurs. 

o 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  SENSITIZERS  IN  THE  DR\ 
PROCESS. 

B?  DK.  SOHULTZ  SELLAC.* 

When  the  sensitive  negative  film  of  iodide  of  silver  is 
washed  with  water,  so  that  the  adherent  solution  of  silver  is 
perfectly  removed,  it  may  be  dried  without  any  remarkable 
change ; but  the  sensibility  of  the  plate  is  much  impaired, 
and  if,  after  exposure,  the  picture  is  developed  on  it,  an 
impure  picture  results,  as  on  an  unclean  plate.  In  the  same 
manner  a silver  plate,  iodized  after  Daguerre’s  process,  be- 
comes unserviceable  after  some  time,  and  yields  a fogged,  im- 
pure picture.  With  the  collodion  process  Spillerand  Crookes 
proposed  already  in  1855  to  prevent  this  inconvenience, 
which  hindered  to  lengthen  the  time  of  exposure  discretion- 
ally,  by  coating  the  film  with  deliquescent  salts,  nitrate  of 
magnesia,  zinc,  &c.,  to  keep  it  wet;  afterwards  they  employed 
glycerine,  sugar,  and  similar  substances  for  the  same  end. 

Various  substances — albumen,  tannin,  extractive  sub- 
stances— have  been  since  employed  as  so-called  “ sensitizers  ” 
in  the  dry  processes ; the  film  coated  with  these  substances 
keeps  its  sensibility  and  yields  a clean  picture.  The  manner 
of  working  of  the  sensitizers  has  not  been  explained  hitherto 
rightly  ; however,  as  so  great  a number  of  substances  have 
been  proposed  for  dry  processes,  it  has  not  only  theoretical, 
but  eminently  practical,  interest,  to  know  their  proper 
destination  and  object. 

Dr.  Vogel  has  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  sensitizers 
is  a chemical  one ; he  has  stated  that  they  further  the 
decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver  by  light  like  all  absorbents 
of  iodine,  and  inferred  that  they  increase  the  photographic 
sensibility.  In  a recent  paper  I have,  indeed,  proved 
undoubtedly  that  the  photographic  development  requires 
chemical  decomposition  and  the  existence  of  a chemical 
image,  the  invisible  image.  Dr.  Vogel  has  supposed  that 
the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  silver  by  light  takes  place 
only  in  presence  of  absorbents  of  iodine  ; but  he  is  wrong  in 
this.  Pure  iodide  is  decomposed  by  light  in  absence  of 
free  iodine  or  of  other  oxidizing  substances,  as  chlorine, 
nitrous  acid,  &c.,  which  would  reoxidize  the  decomposed 
iodide;  the  decomposition  is,  indeed,  very  slight — a disso- 
ciation. Iodide  of  silver  treated  with  au  excess  of  a pure 
fresh  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  washed  with 
water,  changes  its  colour  scarcely  in  a remarkable  degree  by 
exposure,  but  the  slight  chemical  decomposition  which  it 
endures  notwithstanding,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  invisible 
image  capable  of  development.  The  sensibility  of  iodide  of 
silver  treated  with  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  iodide  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
manner  with  excess  of  solution  of  silver  ; the  time  required 
for  the  exposure  of  the  former  is  manifold  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter,  as  Carey  Lea  first  has  stated.  By  washing 
with  a solution  of  silver,  even  very  diluted,  this  less  sensitive 
iodide  regains  the  sensibility  of  the  iodide  originally 
prepared  with  excess  of  silver ; but  other  absorbents  of 
iodine,  arsenious  acid,  nitrate  of  lead,  tannin,  do  not  increase 
its  sensibility  in  any  remarkable  degree.f  The  fact  is,  that 
the  first  chemical  impression  of  light  on  iodide  of  silver, 
which  affects  the  photographic  development,  is  much  quick- 
ened by  the  presence  of  solution  of  silver,  not  in  a remark- 
able degree  by  the  presence  of  other  substances.  With  the 

» Philadelphia  Photographer. 

+ It  is  well  understood  that  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  b 
fresh,  and  pure  of  free  iodine  ; every  solution  kept  for  some  time,  particu 
larly  when  exposed  to  light,  contains  free  iodine.  When  a solution  contain 
ing  free  iodine  is  applied  to  the  film,  its  sensibility  is,  after  careful  washing 
with  water,  very  small  ; and  by  washing  with  solutions  of  absorbents  of 
iodine  is  then  increased,  but  no  farther  than  it  would  have  been  when  the 
, solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  was  void  of  free  iodine. 
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bromide  and  chloride  of  silver  a similar  difference  cannot  be 
stated,  or  it  is  slight,  at  least. 

In  the  dry  processes  with  iodide  of  silver,  the  plates  are 
prepared  with  excess  of  silver  salt,  and,  therefore,  are  in 
sensitive  state  as  long  as  they  are  wet.  The  particular 
relations  of  iodide  of  silver  to  light  do  not  at  all  come  in 
consideration  here ; not  the  most  energetic  absorbents  of 
iodine  are  employed  as  “sensitizers.”  The  “sensitizers 
have  the  object  to  made  the  plate  keep  its  properties  while 
dry ; their  effect  is  essentially  a physical  one ; they  keep 
clean  the  surface  of  the  film.  Cleanness  is  the  general  re- 
quisite in  all  photographic  processes,  as  every  impurity  or 
deposit  of  the  atmosphere  has  particular  developing  proper- 
ties ; for  a purely  photographic  development  it  is  necessary 
that  the  substratum  of  the  film,  the  glass  plate,  as  well  as 
the  surface  of  the  film  itself,  are  clean. 

A well  wiped  glass  plate  keeps  its  cleanness  only  for  a 
short  time.  When  coated  with  albumen,  the  plate  may  be 
used  as  a clean  one  for  a discretionary  time ; the  varnish 
surface  of  the  ferrotype  plates  keeps  clean  likewise  for  an 
indefinite  time.  These  same  substances,  albumen,  and 
resinous  matter,  are  employed  as  sensitizers  in  Taupenot’s 
and  Harnecker’s  dry  processes.  Tannin,  sugar,  extractive 
matters,  which  are  employed  in  dry  processes,  are  not 
equally  applicable  for  the  preservation  of  glass  plates,  as 
they  would  dissolve  in  the  silver  bath.  However,  glass 
plates  coated  with  these  substances  have  likewise  the  property 
to  keep  clean  ; when  they  are  breathed  upon,  they  show 
beautiful  coloured  concentric  rings,  a phenomenon  which 
proves  that  the  water  of  the  breath  has  condensed  in 
coherent  film.  It  is  demonstrated  in  physics,  that  surfaces 
on  which  water  condenses  in  a uniform  layer  are  free  of 
vaporous  deposits  of  the  atmosphere. 

Keeping  clean  the  surface  of  the  film,  the  chief  effect  of 
sensitizers  in  dry  processes,  may  not  be  the  only  one  ; the 
hygroscopic  properties  of  the  coating  particularly  will  be 
of  influence. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

BY  M.  8CAMONI.* 

From  observations  and  Communications  in  Goupil's  Reproducing 
Institution  at  Asnieres. 

New  paintings  are  placed  horizontally  on  a table  and  coated 
with  a film  of  albumen,  which  is  laid  on  very  evenly  with 
a badger’s-hair  brush. 

The  white  of  an  egg  has  to  be  previously  well  beaten. 
Old  and  partially  darkened  pictures  are  coated  with  glyce- 
rine, which  is  applied  with  a piece  of  soft  sponge. 

The  copy  is  best  made  in  the  open  air,  on  a roomy  terrace, 
or  in  an  open  court  or  garden. 

Moderately  large  pictures  are  surrounded  with  a screen,  S, 
of  corresponding  height,  made  of 
some  darts  material,  which  will  ex- 
clude all  reflected  light.  Opposite 
to  the  picture,  R,  an  opening,  0, 
is  made  in  the  screen,  through 
which  the  objective  of  the  camera  is 
pushed. 

Pictures  with  very  bright  sky  are 
slightly  inclined  forward  toward  the 
apparatus,  or  they  are  placed  upside 
down,  the  sky  being  lowest.  A pic- 
ture with  few  actinic  co’ours  requires 
sometimes  a very  long  exposure — 
four  to  five  minutes.f 

To  avoid  the  rapid  drying  of  the  film,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  a clean  glass  plate  at 
a distance  of  about  one  and  a-half  lines  ; the  plate-holder 
must  be  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

* Photographic  World. 

+ The  kind  of  objective  used  is  not  mentioned,  but  a rapid  working 
nstmment  will  be  necessary.— M,tthielungfn. 


Collodion. — Iodide  of  potassium  (very  finely  powdered) ; 
iodide  of  cadmium  ; bromide  of  zinc;  bromide  of  ammonium. 


Nitrate  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver  

Distilled  water 
Crystallized  nitrate  of  zinc 


7 parts 
100  „ 

3 .. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GEOPLASTY.* 

Mucn  attention  has  of  late  been  bestowed  upon  the  photo- 
graphic “ relief”  maps,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  to 
prepare  such  maps,  embracing  a plastic  picture  of  a whole 
state,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

We  become  used  to  the  idea  that  nothing  which  is  possible 
is  too  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  let  us  consider  first  the 
production  of  detailed  maps  and  plans.  This  is  the  real 
field  for  geoplastic  labours,  and  excellent  results  can  be 
reached  when  science,  art,  and  technical  skill  go  hand  in 
hand.  Since  the  year  1865  we  have  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  work  in  this  branch  of  photography,  and  we  are 
especially  indebted  to  the  scientific  investigations  and 
geological  labours  of  Dr.  Alphonse  Stubel  for  this  new 
application  of  photography.  The  Doctor  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  another  voyage  of  discovery  in  Central  America. 
First,  there  appeared  a geoplastic  map  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira;  next,  in  constant  succession,  the  mouography  of 
Dr.  Stubel  of  the  volcanic  island  group  of  Santori,  with  the 
central  complex  of  craters  of  the  Kaimeni  Islands.  As  the 
last  named  island  group  changes  constantly  in  consequence 
of  volcanic  action,  maps  of  the  islands  were  made  before  and 
during  eruptions,  and  these  representations  showed  at  one 
time  the  basin  of  the  sea  filled  with  water,  and  again  the 
basin  was  represented  as  empty,  showing  the  formation  of 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  These  cartograpgs  were  also  repre- 
sented in  the  projection  on  the  vertical,  in  a foreshortened 
perspective,  and  as  landscape  pictures  in  profile. 

Dr.  Stubel  himself  says: — “With  a closer  study  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  topographical  and  geological,  showing 
more  and  more  the  constaut  connection  between  the  quali- 
ties, the  superficial  shape,  and  the  forces  which  produce 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
find  new  methods  which  admit  of  plastic  representations  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.” 

The  number  of  geometrical  constructions  by  which  the 
curved  surface  of  the  earth  was  laid  down  on  the  flat  surface 
of  the  paper  was  soon  exhausted,  and  a method  was  sought 
for  of  representing  inequalities  of  the  surface  in  an  easily 
understood  manner.  It  is  well  known  with  what  difficulties 
(some  of  them  almost  insurmountable)  cartography  has  to 
contend,  when  it  is  necessary  to  reproduce  the  absolute 
and  relative  proportions  of  height,  or  the  considerable  verti- 
cal extent  of  mountains,  which  are  sometimes  so  steep  that 
only  a line  in  the  horizontal  projection  will  indicate  them. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITIZED  PAPER* 

I made  a silvering  solution  last  September  for  a special 
purpose,  that  is,  for  the  preparation  of  sensitized  paper  suit- 
able for  the  development  of  paper  prints.  This  solution 
has  preserved  its  clear  and  limpid  appearance  to  the  present 
moment,  quite  unchanged  in  colour;  and  there  is  but  little, 
almost  an  imperceptible,  quantity  of  deposit  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottle  containing  the  solution  is  of  coloured  glass,  of  a 
slightly  greenish  hue. 

Furthermore,  some  plain  paper,  sensitized  with  this  solu- 
tion now  six  weeks  ago,  remains  unchanged  in  colour.  I 
recollected  having  sensitized  the  paper,  but  finding  it  so 
colourless,  I had  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  exposed  it 
and  produced  a picture  with  it. 

The  paper  is  not  albumenized. 

Perhaps  the  result  may  be  of  service.  I will  see.  In  the 


* Photographic  World. 
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meanwhile,  the  salting  and  silvering  solutions  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Salting  Solution. 


Water  (distilled)  ... 
Chloride  of  ammonium  . 

Gelatine 

Citric  acid 

Carbonate  of  soda. . . 


20  ounces 
100  grains 


25 

100 

100 


II 


II 


Silvering  Solution 
Water  (distilled)  ... 

Nitrate  of  silver 

Nitric  acid 

Acid  tartaric  


20  ounces 
10  drachms 
2*  ,. 

1 drachm 


ON  PRINTING. 

BT  CHARLES  WAGER  HULL.* 

This  is  a branch  of  photography  to  which  I think  there  is 
not  attention  enough  paid.  It  is  equally  important  with 
the  other  two,  although  some  photographers  seem  to  think 
differently.  I know  there  are  those  who  think  that  if  they 
get  a nice  negative  that  is  about  all  that  is  required  of 
them,  and  get  a boy  who  has  served  the  apprenticeship  of 
three  months  at  photographing,  and  who  thinks  himself  per- 
fect in  everything  pertaining  to  the  art,  to  do  the  printing. 
The  look  of  the  mounted  photograph  has  about  as  much 
to  do  with  winning  custom  as  the  position  and  expression. 

Who  would  take  a badly  over  toned,  weak,  and  sickly 
looking  photograph  of  a friend  and  be  satisfied  with  it  ? 

What  contrast  there  is  between  a nicely  toned,  brilliant, 
and  neatly  mounted  photograph,  and  one  that  is  the  reverse ! 
Is  it  not  more  satisfaction  to  a photographer  to  turn  out 
good  work,  and  have  his  customers  praise  it  as  such,  than 
to  turn  out  bad  work  and  have  his  customers  tell  him  so  to 
his  face?  In  the  former  case  the  photographer  has  as  much 
as  he  can  do;  in  the  latter,  he  is  always  complaining  of 
hard  times,  and  nothing  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  good 
photographer,  his  custom°rs  always  come  back  to  him,  and 
he  reaps  a good  return  for  his  labours  ; and  in  the  case  of 
the  bad  photographer,  his  customers  never  come  back,  and 
he  reaps  nothing.  Now  about  all  of  the  difference  between 
these  two,  is  the  care  and  time  they  spend  upon  their  labours. 
Some  spend  a great  deal  ot  pains  at  every  little  thing  they 
do,  and  are  very  careful  to  do  the  very  best  they  can,  and  so, 
of  course,  turn  out  good  work  ; while  in  the  case  of  the  bad 
photographer,  he  is  careless  and  does  not  take  any  pains 
with  what  he  does,  and  so  turns  out  bad  work  ; and  so  long 
as  he  shoves  them  off  to  his  customers  and  gets  his  money, 
that  is  all  he  cares  about.  In  fact,  he  is  a “ money  photo- 
grapher.” 

1 here  intended,  however,  rather  than  to  moralise,  to  give 
a few  hints  in  printing,  which  may  not  go  amiss  to  some. 
The  first  thing  necessary  is  a good  silver  bath  for  silvering 
paper.  The  one  above  all  that  I have  used,  and  which  1 
like  best,  is  the  one  I am  now  using.  It  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Pure,  filtered,  rain  or  distilled  water  4 ounces 


When  completely  dissolved,  add — 

Nitric  acid  C.P.  ...  ...  ...  5 drops 

Aqua  ammonia,  cone.  ...  ...  8 „ 

Saturated  solution  of  alum  ...  2 drachms 


Stir  well,  both  while  adding  the  acid,  and  the  ammonia, 
and  then  add — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 ounces 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  i ounco 

When  wanted  for  use,  filter.  The  brand  of  paper  which  I 
like  best  is  the  “ Berlin.” 

Silver,  50  to  70  grains,  according  to  the  temperature. 


* Philadelphia  Photographer . 


On  a very  warm  day  35  grains  is  sufficient,  and  on  a very 
cold  one,  70  grains  is  about  right.  But  the  best  way  is  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  silver,  and  silver  a less  time. 
Thus  you  will  get  more  brilliant  prints.  Dry  thoroughly, 
and  fume  6even  to  twelve  minutes. 

The  toning  of  the  paper  depends  a great  deal  upon  the 
time  it  is  fumed.  If  fumed  too  short  a time,  it  will  print  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  and  if  fumed  too  long  a time  it  will 
print  a bluish  colour,  and  in  either  case  it  will  refuse  to  red 
up  as  you  want  them  to  in  the  acidulated  water,  and  so  it 
will  be  hard  work  to  get  the  tones  you  want.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  these  two  which  I very  muoh  desire 
to  obtain,  and  so  I am  very  particular  in  silvering  and 
fuming,  and  then  the  paper  will  tone  all  right.  I like  to 
have  it  print  a warm  chocolate  colour,  and  then  I can  easily 
get  the  tones  I want.  You  might  think  that  I am  very 
particular — more  so  than  what  is  necessary — but  I defy 
anybody  to  do  nice  work  unless  they  are  particular.  As  to 
printing  from  the  negative,  I first  print  a proof  for  a cus- 
tomer who  is  waiting  for  it.  Now,  we  will  suppose  a young 
lady  is  waiting  for  the  proof;  and  as  all  young  ladies  like 
to  look  well,  both  in  a picture  and  out  of  it,  I will  proceed 
to  improve  this  negative  a little  before  proving  it.  You 
will  see,  by  looking  through  it,  that  there  is  a frown  upon 
her  forehead,  as  well  as  a heavy  line  from  each  side  of  her 
nose  to  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  I now  proceed  to  take 
these  out  in  the  following  way  ; — The  negative  is  just 
varnished,  and  the  varnish  still  being  soft,  I will  take  a 
“ Faber  No.  1 ” pencil  and  cover  those  parts  of  the  negative 
with  lead,  and  thus  take  them  out.  By  this  means  1 give 
a pleasant  expression  to  the  face  of  the  lady,  and  thus  save 
time  and  trouble  in  setting  her  over  to  obtain  a pleasant 
one. 

Now  I print  a proof  from  the  negative  and  send  it  down 
to  the  customer,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  or  she  will 
like  it.  I always  make  a practice  of  doing  this  before  I 
make  a proof,  and  the  customer  is  generally  satisfied.  Now, 
as  to  making  prints  to  tone,  you  must  also  examine  every 
negative,  and  see  if  you  can  in  any  way  improve  it,  and 
if  you  can,  do  so.  A negative  can  be  improved  in  a few 
instances  in  the  following  way  : — If  it  is  very  intense,  the 
most  brilliant  prints  can  be  obtained  by  printing  it  face  to 
the  6un.  If  the  negative  is  very  weak,  the  most  brilliant 
results  can  be  obtained  by  printing  it  through  tissue  paper, 
increasing  the  number  of  thicknesses  of  paper  according  to 
its  weakness.  I have  used  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  pieces. 
English  tissue  is  the  best.  If  there  are  deep  shadowsunder  the 
eyes  or  in  the  cheeks,  I find  that  the  best  way  to  soften  or 
take  them  out  is  with  Prussian  blue.  Take  a brush  and  wet 
it,  and  take  a little  of  the  blue  upon  it,  and  stipple  tho 
back  of  the  negative  exactly  behind  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  taken  out,  and  print  face  to  the  sun  through  tissue  paper. 
This  is  a very  good  dodge  if  nicely  used.  Great  time,  care, 
and  no  little  skill,  are  required  to  do  this  nicely,  for  if  you 
put  it  on  too  thick  it  will  print  too  light,  and  if  it  is  not 
put  on  even  it  will  print  patchy. 

You  may  say  that  this  stippling  with  blue  paint  is  a bad 
thing,  as  you  think  it  destroys  the  likeness.  If  carried  to 
excess  it  certainly  is,  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  is 
different.  I will  at  some  future  time  tell  more  about  this. 
When  ready  to  tone,  cut  and  acid  the  prints  as  follows:  — 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 ...  ...  2 ounces 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gallon 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  I use  once  again  as 
much  acid  as  other  photographers  do,  for  when  the  acid 
water  is  strong  they  will  red  up  more  easily.  When  they 
are  in  the  acid,  move  them  about  smartly,  so  that  they  will 
red  evenly  and  nicely.  Keep  them  in  until  they  are  red 
enough,  and  then  take  them  out  and  let  a running  stream 
of  water  run  through  them  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  the  water  is  clear  of  that  milky  colour, 
which  is  the  silver.  Make  up  twenty-four  hours  before  using 
the  following  stock  toning  solution  : — 
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Stock  Solution. 

Citric  acid  (24  gr.  strong  to  the  oz.)  2J  ozs. 

Saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 

soda,  about  2 „ 

Or  enough  to  make  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  ; then 
add 

Chloride  of  gold  2 grains 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  64  ounces 

Before  toning  add  1 ounce  of  chloride  of  gold  solution 
(15  grains  gold  to  16  ounces  water)  to  every  8 sheets  of 
paper,  and  enough  bicarbonate  to  make  the  gold  alkaline. 
The  pictures  will  tone  in  this  bath  in  about  five  minutes, 
and,  by  careful  attention,  you  can  obtain  any  tones  you 
desire.  As  you  tone  them  put  them  in  a tank  of  running 
water. 

Fixing  Solution. 

Saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  soda  ...  16  ozs. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  80  ,, 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  £ oz. 

Fix  six  minutes,  moving  the  prints  smartly  all  the  time 
while  they  are  in  the  hypo,  so  that  they  will  fix  evenly  and 
thoroughly  ; soak  in  salt  water  as  usual,  and  let  a stream  of 
water  run  through  them  all  night  (plenty  of  water  here), 
and  then  mount  them  in  the  morning.  This  is  the 
formula  that  I am  using.  It  is  one  which  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  you  can  always  get  nice  pictures  with  if  you  are 
only  careful.  If  this  is  acceptable  to  the  fraternity  they 
are  welcome  to  it;  and  if  it  does  any  good  towards  elevating 
the  aveiage  of  their  work,  I will  be  richly  repaid  for  my 
trouble, 


PHOTOGRAPHS  UNMOUNTED  FOR  BOOKS. 

BT  C.  A.  S.* 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  tell  any  fact  without 
giving  it  the  accessories  of  a story,  I beg  the  editor  to 
excuse  my  throwing  the  bit  of  information  and  suggestion 
I am  about  to  convey  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  an 
episode.  The  difficulty  about  photographic  illustrations 
has  always  been  the  mounting  ; either  the  paper  was  thin, 
and  it  cockled,  or  it  was  thick  and  cumbersome. 

Three  young  men  sat  in  the  upper  room  (which  was  the 
ground  floor,  the  building  being  of  but  one  story)  and  dis- 
cussed this  question.  The  young  men  were,  technically 
speaking,  “hard  up,”  which  is  to  say — allowing  me  to  in- 
form such  of  my  readers,  if  ladies,  who  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words — that  young  men  out  of  employment,  and 
with  an  amouut  of  money  in  hand  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars,  are  accustomed  to  call  themselves  “ hard  up.” 

Ezra  Baldwin  had  come  West  as  a land  surveyor’s  assist- 
ant, and  found  himself  out  of  a job  by  reason  of  better 
men  being  willing  to  do  more  work  for  less  money.  Gus 
Stebbins  was  a young  jack-of-all-tiades — engraver,  photo- 
grapher, printer,  school-teacher,  storekeeper,  &c.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  had  ever  had  a very  large  sum  of  money 
in  their  possession  at  any  one  time,  and,  hence,  were  com- 
paratively jolly  and  undaunted.  C.  Danforth,  the  third, 
was  a student,  fresh  from  college  life,  with  enough  book 
learning  to  unfit  him  for  practical  conflict  with  tho  world, 
and  with  not  enough  education  or  wisdom  to  make  his 
literary  attainments  remunerative.  He  had  “struck”  for 
the  West  with  an  immature  desire  “ to  do  something  for 
himself,”  and  here  he  was  doing  it,  sitting  upon  a box  with 
his  heels  drumming  a tune,  with  only  five  dollars  in  his 
clothes,  and  much  too  proud,  as  yet,  to  write  home  to  his 
folks.  The  three  were  doing  a small  business  in  the  retail 
commission  produce  busiuess,  but  trade  was  uncommonly 
dull,  and  the  profits  most  excruciatingly  uncertain. 

Gus  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
hire  out  to  a photographer  in  the  place,  as  general  assistant, 
printer,  &c  ; but  the  photographer,  a mild  and  gentle  man, 
had  nothing  to  offer. 

• Philadelphia  Photographer . 
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“ Now,”  said  Gus,  in  conclusion,  “ if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
mounting  of  photographs,  I believe  we  might  make  a good 
thing  by  publishing  a book  of  the  country,  illustrated. 
Baldy  could  write  it,  Danforth  could  paste  the  sheets  to- 
gether, and  I could  ‘ peddle  her  round.’  I believe  it  can  be 
done.  Kenit  says  he  has  lots  of  negatives,  and  he  would 
go  in  with  us  if  we  could  only  find  a way  of  mounting  them. 
I’ll  go  down  and  see  the  bookseller." 

The  bookseller  was  a Mr.  Riggs  ; quite  a rich  man,  but 
his  name  was  rarely  spoken,  the  “ bookseller  ” being  his 
usual  appellation.  While  Stebbins  was  absent,  Baldwin 
also  took  it  into  his  head  to  “ visit,”  leaving  Danforth  in 
sole  charge  of  the  store. 

As  he  sat  there,  musing  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
the  difficulty,  not  only  of  making  a fortune,  but  even  of 
earning  a living,  an  elderly  gentleman  approached  and  in- 
quired prices. 

“ What  are  these  potatoes  worth  a bushel  ?” 

Danforth,  sitting  on  his  box  with  his  hands  under  his 
thighs,  gave  him  the  desired  information.  The  elderly 
gent  inquiied  of  other  articles,  and  Danforth  answered  in 
the  same  way. 

“ A pretty  store-keeper  you  are,”  remarked  the  would- 
be  customer  ; “ I guess  you  are  not  long  in  the  business  ?” 

“ Long  enough  to  be  sick  of  it,”  replied  C. 

“Indeed!  What  will  you  take  for  everything  you  have 

g°t  ?” 

Danforth  said  he  believed  fifteen  dollars  would  clean  the 

ranche. 

Just  at  this  moment  Gus  returned,  who  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  elderly  gentleman  than  he  doffed  his  hat,  and 
began  in  the  most  persuasive  manner ; “Why,  Mr.  Riggs, 
how  do  you  do?  I have  such  a fine  investment  for  you; 
such  a literary  venture.  We  propose  getting  up  a book 
among  us — novel,  unique,  rich,  varied,  full  of  anecdotes 
and  adventures,  illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  place,  true 
photographs,  with  portraits  of  the  leading  men.  It  will 
make  real  estate  go  up  immediately." 

“ Will  it  ?”  said  the  other.  “ I am  sorry  I have  no  money 
to  invest;  but  I have  just  put  all  my  fortune,  fifteen 
dollars,  into  this  produce,  and  cleaned  this  young  man  out. 
Why  don’t  you  ask  him  to  aid  you  ?" 

“ He?  Why,  he  is  one  of  us.  We  run  this  store  among 
us.  He’s  going  to  put  in  on  it." 

"Oh,  he’s  your  editor,  is  he?  Well,  he  appears  bettor 
suited  to  that  than  keeping  store.  But  this  photograph 
business  is  bad.  A photograph  in  a book  always  looks  like 
the  very——.  Didn’t  you  know  that?  First,  because  tho 
picture  is  poor,  and  then  they  are  so  careless  in  the  print- 
ing. Besides,  who  wants  a pack  of  cards  in  their  book; 
great  thick  pasteboard  here  and  there  ?” 

“ Oh,  we  have  obviated  that,  sir.  I will  tell  you  our 
plan.  I propose  to  print  my  photographs  on  plain  paper, 
cutting  it  off  so  as  to  get  a good  wide  margin.  These  I in- 
tend to  tone  as  usual,  and  allow  to  soak  in  water,  and  then 
to  lay  on  a stone  and  become  damp  dry.  Then  I shall 
take  some  light  frames— two  to  a picture- — like  a drawing 
board,  and  push  them  over  the  picture  thus,  as  my  knife- 
blade  shuts  into  the  handle,  making  a strainer-frame,  so 
that  the  picture  will  dry  taut  and  smooth  ; then  you  can 
cut  it  out  the  size  of  the  page  and  bind  like  any  leaf.  It 
will  never  cockle  or  wrinkle;  it  will  be  like  an  engraving. 
Why,  sir,  you  can  do  the  same  way  with  albumen  sheets. 
They  look  splendidly,  and  the  cost  is  not  much  more,  for  I 
silver  through  an  opening,  a square  place,  the  size  of  the 
print  only  being  immersed.  Did  you  never  dampen  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  paste  it  to  a drawing-board,  and  then 
dry  mount  an  engraving  upon  it?  Even  that  way  will 
answer,  if  the  first  does  not  suit.” 

Mr.  Riggs  answered  doubtingly ; but  so  enthusiastic  was 
Stebbins  that  at  last  he  was  persuaded  to  accompany  tho 
young  man  to  the  photographers,  and  give  his  sanction  to 
the  printing  of  a number  of  photographs  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate an  edition  of  one.  hundred  copies.  The  reader  can 
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imagine  the  exultant  hopes  and  imaginations  which  filled 
the  young  men’s  thoughts  and  conversations  that  evening. 
Even  their  dreams  must  have  been  coloured  by  it  ; and 
they  awoke  thrilling  with  pride  at  sending  to  friends  far 
oft  tbis  evidence  of  their  genius  and  industry. 

My  story  ought  to  end  here.  Every  literary  production, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  said,  consists  in  stating  in  fervid 
words  the  golden  harvest  we  hope  to  reap,  or  in  excusing 
with  mellowed  tenderness  why  our  success  has  not  been 
greater. 

If  Danforth,  in  later  life,  was  asked  about  the  joint  effort, 
ho  generally  remarked  that  Baldwin  had  no  literary  talent, 
was  no  more  fit  to  write  a book  than  a stick  ; and  as  for 
Stebbins,  he  was  always  going  in  upon  such  a scale  of 
magnificence  that  the  first  puff  of  wind  lifted  the  sticks 
entirely  out  of  his  craft,  and  left  the  cock-boat  he  had 
rigged  like  a man-of-war  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
“ Give  Stebbins  five  cents,”  he  was  wont  to  remark,  “ and 
he  would  immediately  hire  a thousand  dollar  store,  engage 
ten  thousand  dollar’s  worth  of  goods,  and  open  an  account 
with  a livery  stable  for  the  best  animals  to  be  had." 

When  Stebbins  was  questioned,  his  reply  would  be  some- 
thing after  this  sort : “ The  photographer,  you  see,  was  one 
of  those  fellows  who  do  things  in  a niggardly  way.  He 
had  never  had  an  order  for  a thousand  pictures  before  in 
his  life.  He  intended  to  rest  upon  this  job,  and  live  in 
luxurious  retirement.  The  first  shock  to  his  nervous  system 
was  my  telling  him  that  thoy  were  not  to  be  mounted  in 
his  way.  I explained  my  way.  I showed  him  how  they 
were  to  be  done.  I made  some  prints,  and  then  ho  set  to 
work  and  made  them  just  the  other  way.  There  was  no  use 
swearing  at  him ; he  was  dazed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
order,  and  could  not  see  the  use  of  printing  a 5 by  G sheet 
with  a two-inch  border  all  white.  Then,  as  for  putting 
them  between  frames  to  dry,  that  he  could  not  do,  because 
he  had  no  frames,  and  I could  not  be  there  all  the  time, 
having  the  shop  to  look  out  for.” 

Baldwin  once  alluded  to  the  subject  in  a letter  to  a 
friend. 

“ I got  up  the  book — that  is,  the  literary  part — in  good 
shape.  I had  got  a chance  to  draught,  and  worked  hard 
during  the  day,  but  at  night  I ‘ did  up’  the  anecdotes  that 
were  brought  in.  Every  morning  old  Riggs  looked  over 
my  work  and  cut  it  up.  He  totally  mined  the  whole  thing 
above  fifty  times.  However,  I stuck  to  it  and  got  it  done. 
There  was  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  me.  Stebbins  made 
a great  ado  over  the  pictures,  a ad  pretended  to  be  working 
like  a horse,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  unless  he  put  the  pro- 
ceeds into  his  pocket.  Danforth  kicked  his  heels  against 
our  counter  (a  big  box)  till  he  kicked  one  side  in,  and  then, 
some  money  coming  from  home,  he  ‘ dug  out,’  aud  never 
troubled  his  head  about  book  or  anything  else  so  long  as  he 
was  clear.  The  whole  thing  ‘ flunked  out,’  I believe,  which 
taught  me  a lesson,  never  to  depend  upon  another  forgetting 
anything  done  I could  do  myself.” 

A few  volumes  of  a curious  character  were  once  shown  me 
by  Mr.  Riggs,  who  had  a comical  story  to  tell  concerning 
them.  His  version  was  somewhat  different  from  the  oue 
given  here.  He  implied  that  three  young  squirts,  just  from 
their  mothers’  apron-strings,  had  come  to  him  “ strapped,” 
and  wanted  something  to  do,  aod  he  had  advanced  them 
money  and  set  them  to  book-making. 

“ I had  seventy-five  copies  struck  off  and  bound,”  said 
he;  “about  thirty  were  illustrated.  Look  at  that;  that’s 
me ! Why,  my  own  wife  won't  acknowledge  any  resem- 
blance. See  this  view  of  my  store.  It  looks  like  an  old 
white  hat  with  a gash  in  it.  Some  of  the  pictures  were  put 
in  upside  down,  all  in  the  wrong  place,  and  more  than  half 
disfigured  by  stains.  You  might  think  this  was  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  isn’t.  That  is  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  procession,  and  that  which  makes  the 
sea  was  made,  I am  told,  by  an  enthusiastic  unmarried  female 
waving  her  cambric  to  the  Sons.  That  edition  stood  me  in 
to  the  tune  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  I feel  proud  of  my 


experiment ; I assure  you  that  that,  and  not  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them,  keeps  my  shelf  thus  ladened. 

There  was  a pathetic  coraicalness  about  the  affair  that 
made  the  volumes  interesting,  but  there  was  also  in  them 
one  element  of  success  worthy  of  imitation  and  employment. 

The  leaves  whioh  held  the  photographs  were  as  flexible 
and  even,  as  smooth  and  undemonstrative,  as  the  letter-press 
of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  heliotype  process  seems 
likely  to  make  the  illustrating  of  books  by  photography  a 
cheap  and  valuable  acquisition  ; but  even  when  silver  prints 
are  used,  as  in  small  editions,  it  seems  to  me  a careful 
manipulator  might  produce  excellent  results,  avoiding  both 
the  thickness,  and  consequent  brittleness,  of  thick  boards 
and  the  curling  and  wrinkling  of  loose  dried  prints. 

o 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  GLASS. 

We  find  the  following  in  a contemporary.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  60-called  novelty,  which  has  been  patented,  is,  in 
reality,  the  well-known  “ conversion  ” method  of  enamelling 
first  patented  in  this  country  by  Herr  Grune,  whose  patent 
was  not  maintained  beyond  the  three  years  : — 

“ An  important  process  for  securing  the  permanency  of 
photographs  on  glass,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  has 
been  patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodes,  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  The  inventor  claims  that  photographs, 
either  positive  or  negative,  are  rendered  proof  against  the 
action  of  water,  light,  oils,  and  most  of  the  known  acids,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  whereby  the  silver  is,  so  to  speak, 
amalgamated  with  the  glass.  The  photograph  is  taken 
upon  glass  in  the  usual  way  by  coating  the  plate  with 
bromo  iodized  collodion,  and  exciting  it  in  the  silver  bath, 
after  which  the  picture  is  taken  by  the  camera  or  other 
means,  and  is  developed  by  proto-sulphate  of  iron  or  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  the  latter  being  preferable.  It  is  then  fixed  by 
immersion  in  a solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  after  which  it  is  well  washed  and  thoroughly 
dried.  The  picture  is  then  ready  for  the  staining  process, 
which  is  as  follows : — The  glass  plate  is  placed  in  an  air- 
tight kiln,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a strong  heat,  until 
every  part  of  the  photograph  becomes  a deep  brown,  care 
being  taken  that  every  part  of  the  picture  is  equally  heated. 
It  is  then  gradually  cooled,  after  which  it  may  be  placed  in 
water,  and  a dark  brown  powder  formed  on  its  surface  will 
easily  wash  off,  leaving  a perfect  copy  of  the  photograph 
permanently  produced  upon  the  glass  plate  in  tints  varying 
from  a pale  yellow  to  a deep  red  or  brown.  By  this  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  permanent  staining  of  glass, 
the  most  intricate  and  elaborate  designs  can  be  instantly 
placed  upon  glass  for  shops,  halls,  churches,  carriages,  &c. 
Emblematic  designs  of  a complicated  nature  can  be  stained 
on  glass  for  windows,  rooms,  or  halls ; and  monograms, 
names,  portraits,  or  pictures  can  be  produced  permanently 
upon  manufactured  articles  of  gla-is. 

The  process  can  also  be  applied  to  ornamenting  glass 
for  lamp  shades  or  gas  fixtures,  coach  and  carriage  lanterns, 
and  for  glass  signs  for  hotels,  shops,  and  the  like.  It  will 
also  serve  for  permanently  staining  scale  marks  upon  guages 
for  steam  engines,  pumps,  and  so  forth,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  clock  fronts  and  faces,  and  for  other  useful 
purposes,  by  writing  or  drawing  with  one  of  the  salts  of 
silver,  and  submitting  the  articles  to  heat. 

The  photographic  pictures  produced  are  perfectly  weather- 
proof, and  the  invention  can  be  applied  with  advantage 
lor  the  general  preservation  of  photographic  negative  and 
positive  pictures  and  designs,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
photographic  copies  of  valuable  public  or  private  documents, 
plans,  views,  autographs,  curiosities,  and  so  forth.  Also 
for  the  manufacture  of  water-and-heat-proof  slides  for  magic 
lanterns,  stereoscopes,  and  microscopes,  which  require  occa- 
sional cleaning. 

This  process,  which  consists  in  subjecting  a photographic 
picture  taken  in  the  usual  way  to  various  degrees  of  heat, 
produces  the  following  results : — A clear  picture  of  peculiar 
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whiteness,  positive  or  negative.  2.  A picture  with  metallic 
lustre,  the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  3.  A 
picture  indelibly  stained  upon  the  glass.  A photographic 
image  on  being  exposed  to  strong  heat  soon  becomes  pecu- 
liarly white  and  clear,  and  if  the  process  is  stopped  here 
the  first  result  is  obtained.  If  the  heat  is  continued  longer 
or  suddenly  increased,  the  silver  is  leduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  second  result  is  produced.  By  continuing  the 
heat  still  longer,  the  surface  of  the  glass  becomes  stained 
on  every  part  containing  the  slightest  particles  of  silver, 
those  parts  containing  the  most  producing  the  darkest  stain, 
the  various  degrees  of  light  and  shade  in  the  photograph 
producing  corresponding  degrees  of  tint  in  the  stained  copy. 
This  is  the  third  result  of  the  process,  and  a picture  is  pro- 
duced, proof  against  the  action  of  light,  heat,  cold,  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  all  known  acids  with  the  exception 
of  fluoric  acid. 


®0mspuir£ttcr. 

THE  CHLORO-BROMIDE  PROCESS  V.  COL. 

WORTLEY. 

Sir,— The  defence  published  by  Col.  Wortley  in  answer  to 
my  observations  reached  me  a fortnight  or  more  since,  and 
though  desiring  to  reply  to  it  earlier,  a press  of  more  important 
occupation  has  compelled  mo  to  postpone  it.  I may  also  remark 
here,  that  the  unavoidable  postal  delay  which  attaches  to  corre- 
spondence from  a distance  is  always  accompanied  with  mate- 
rial disadvantage  to  the  distant  party  to  the  argument,  as  the 
statements  of  the  other  side  remain  before  the  public  for  weeks 
unanswered.  These  I shall  now  reply  to  in  brief  succession. 

Excess  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — I showed  in  a very  clear  and 
unanswerable  way  in  the  British  Journal  for  Sept.  15,  p.  434, 
that  every  one  of  my  formula  included  an  absolute  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  For  each  formula  I gave  the  exactest  cal- 
culation, showing  that  on  the  whole  they  averaged  about  three 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  absolute  excess.  These  calcula- 
tions (which  cannot  be  impugned),  Col.  Wortley  does  not 
venture  to  attack,  but  replies  by  citing  vague,  various  calcula- 
tions by  other  parties,  arguing  from  them  in  a manner  which 
is  only  calculated  to  provoke  a smile.  I shall  not  waste  your 
space  nor  your  readers’  time  by  replying  to  them  seriously.  If 
Col.  Wortley  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents, let  him  point  out  where  my  calculations  are  wrong,  and 
where  I have  over-stated  by  the  smallest  fraction  the  quantity 
of  free  nitrate  required  by  any  one  of  my  formulae. 

Next,  Col.  Wortley  argues  that  I am  not  entitled  to  priority 
as  respects  the  use  of  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  because  other 
gentlemen,  whom  he  names,  directed  to  use  it  in  excess  at  an 
earlier  date  than  I did  so. 

If  this  argument  is  seriously  offered,  it  involves  a total  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  collodio-bromido.  Because, 
not  only  the  experimentors  whom  he  quotes,  but  many  others, 
long  believed  that  they  used  nitrate  in  excess,  and  so  advised. 
But  we  all  now  know  that  they  did  not.  They  weighed  out  an 
excess  and  placed  it  in  their  collodion  ; much,  but  not  an 
excess,  dissolved,  the  rest  remaining  as  an  inert  powder  at  the 
bottom,  to  be  filtered  out.  Or  if,  by  chance,  an  excess  came  in 
any  instance  into  solution,  all  the  plates  fogged.  And  this 
happening  occasionally  explains  precisely  why  the  process 
came  to  be  considered  as  uncertain.  I aver  most  positively 
that  until  I introduced  the  use  of  chlorides  and  of  aqua  regia, 
no  one  had  made  a collodio-bromide  plate  with  nitrate  of  silver 
in  excess  in  actual  solution, [that  did  not  fog  in  the  development. 

Curiously  enough,  Colonel  Wortley  recognizes  this  last  fact, 
which  so  completely  refutes  his  own  position,  by  following  most 
closely  in  the  track  which  I pointed  out.  The  whole  matter 
can  be  put  into  a nutshell.  If,  as  Colonel  Wortley  asserts, 
nitrate  of  silver  was  used  in  excess  before  I pointed  out  how  to 
do  it  (viz.,  with  chlorides  or  aqua  regia),  it  can  be  so  used  still, 
and,  if  so,  why  does  not  Col.  Wortley  so  use  it,  instead  of  ad- 
hering so  tenaciously  to  my  chlorides  and  aqua  regia?  His 
own  practice  confutes  his  argumeut.  Whatever  reasoning  he 
may  see  fit  to  employ,  he  will  most  certainly  continue  to  pre- 
pare his  plates  by  my  methods,  which  are  the  only  known  ones 
for  preparing  plates  with  collodio-bromides  containing  nitrate 
of  silver  in  excess  in  actual  solution,  that  will  not  fog  in  deve- 
lopment. And  I feel  that  if  I were  to  write  a dozen  pages,  I 


could  not  answer  Col.  Wortley’s  reasoning  with  a completeness 
so  thorough  as  does  his  own  practice. 

Use  of  Chlorides. — I next  come  to  a point  of  capital  import- 
ance. For  many  years  I have  made  a speciality  of  the  study 
of  the  influence  of  chlorides  on  development  in  all  its  branches. 

I was,  1 believe,  the  first  to  show  that  for  developed  positives 
on  paper,  chloride  of  silver  gave  the  best  results  ; this  was  as 
far  back  as  1864.  In  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  for  July 
of  that  year  I said,  at  page  98,  that  I preferred,  “ contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  to  develop  on  chloride  of  silver  without  either 
iodide  or  bromide.”  This  had  reference  to  paper  positives  by 
development.  I subsequently  published  a curious  experiment 
in  which  an  invisible  image  on  common  albumenized  chloride 
paper , produced  by  a short  exposure  under  a negative  to  magne- 
sium light,  was  brought  out  with  all  its  finest  details.  These 
experiments  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention,  and  led  many 
others  to  look  into  the  subject. 

Following  up  these  investigations,  I discovered  the  utility  of 
chlorides  in  the  collodio-bromide  process.  This  appeared  in 
the  British  Journal  for  December  31,  1869.  I there  referred 
to  some  of  my  previous  experiments  as  having  indicated  the 
“ unthought-of  sensitiveness  of  chloride  of  silver  ” in  respect  to 
development;  mentioned  that  these  former  experiments  of 
mine  had,  I believed,  led  others  to  work  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  then  went  on  to  say  (p.  624) : — 

“Nothing,  however,  of  interest  was  elicited,  nor  was  any 
step  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the  function  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  connection  with  collodion  negatives. 

“ This  function,  I believe,  1 have  now  succeeded  in  making 
out.  The  true  use  of  chloride  of  silver  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  bromide  in  the  collodio-bromide  process,  and  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  the  application  of 
chloride  of  silver  will  be  equal  in  importance,  and  not  dissimilar 
in  character,  to  the  introduction  of  bromide  of  silver  into  the 
regular  wet  process. 

“ For,  although  excellent  work  was  done  with  the  iodide  of 
silver  process,  yet  the  introduction  of  bromide  gave  a great 
certainty,  ease,  and  freedom  from  tog.  So,  although  capital 
work  can  be  done  with  the  collodio-bromide  process,  neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  chloride  enables  us  with  ease  and 
certainty  to  get  a bright  vigorous  image,  coming  up  with 
facility  to  any  degree  of  intensity  desired.”  “ Indeed,  the 
addition  of  even  a very  small  quantity  of  chloride  so  effectually 
destroys  all  tendency  to  fog,  that  the  use  of  a soluble  bromide 
in  the  development  becomes  very  superfluous,  even  when  the 
sensitive  collodion  has  been  prepared  with  a large  relative 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A liberal  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  the  collodion  tends  to  exalt  the  sensibility,  but  obliges  great 
care  to  be  taken  in  the  development.” 

If  it  were  necessary  I might  further  strengthen  the  above  by 
quoting  other  passages,  but  it  seems  needless  to  take  up  your 
space.  The  Editors  were  kind  enough  to  say  in  their  leader : — 
“ Let  us  congratulate  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Lea, 
on  having  brought  to  such  a successful  issue  his  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  collodio-bromide  of  silver,  resulting  in 
the  publication,  in  the  present  number,  of  a process  which  will, 
we  believe,  prove  to  be  of  great  value,”  &c.  I must  apologise 
for  these  many  citations,  but  they  were  necessary. 

When  Colonel  Wortley  very  lately  found  it  desirable  for  a 
second  timo  to  adopt  a process  of  mine,  the  originality  of  which 
was  entirely  undisputed,  and  is  proved  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
tracts, it  would  naturally  bo  anticipated  that,  anxious  to  avoid 
placing  himself  again  in  a false  position  by  taking  another’s 
results  without  acknowledgment,  he  would  hasten  duly  to 
mako  it.  Let  us  see. 

“ Lest  Mr.  Lea  should  claim  this  as  his  process  also,  I beg 
leave  to  call  attention  to  communications  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies  and  Mr.  W.’H.  Harrison,”  &c. 

On  referring  to  the  places  cited,  I find  that  Mr.  Davies  refers 
only  to  the  use  of  chlorides  in  the  wot  collodion  process.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  experiments  were  in  the  same  direction,  concluding, 
at  the  end  of  his  article  on  the  use  of  chloride  in  wet  collodion, 
that  it  might  prove  to  be  useful  in  dry  plate  work.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  saying  this,  he  adds  expressly,  “ with- 
out free  nitrate,”  whereas  the  special  value  of  chloride  is  with 
free  nitrate.  As  neither  of  these  gentlemen,  both  of  whom 
have  contributed  to  photography  much  that  is  interesting,  and 
from  whom,  I regret,  wo  do  not  hear  oftener,  has,  during  two 
years’  time,  given  the  slightest  indication  of  claiming  this 
process,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  their  surprise  at  finding  the 
honour  suddenly  thrust  upon  them  by  Col.  Wortley. 
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It  has  attracted  my  attention  that  Col.  Wortley,  whilst 
attaching  the  very  highest  value  to  them,  speaks  in  the  most 
indefinite  way  of  chlorides.  Why  does  he  not  state  what 
chloride  he  uses,  and  in  what  quantity?  Would  the  correspon- 
dencewith  my  formulas  have  been  too  evident  ? 

By  these  methods,  then,  by  the  use  ot  chloride  and  of  aqua 
regia,  I have  succeeded  in  rendering  it  possible  to  use  uitrate 
of  silver  in  excess  in  the  collodio-bromide  process.  As  to  who 
is  the  discoverer  of  these  principles  I presume  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  one’s  mind.  Even  Col.  Wortley  does  not  protend 
to  claim  these.  Whether  the  use  of  a moderate  excess  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  as  I have  lQcommended,  or  of  a very  large  one,  as 
advocated  by  Col.  Wortley,  shall  become  the  favourito  plan, 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  rights  of  the  case.  I long  since 
pointed  out  (long  before  Col.  Wortley  had  made  his  first  expe- 
riments with  the  process)  that  a large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver 
heightened  the  sensitiveness,  saying  in  one  place,  as  above 
cited,  “ A liberal  excess  of  nitrato  of  silver  in  the  collodion  tends 
to  exalt  the  sensibility.”  This  undoubted  advantage  is  pur 
chased,  however,  by  some  disadvantages,  and  especially  in  the 
production  of  thinner  images,  and  more  difficult  to  intensify,  a 
difficulty  which,  I judge  by  communications  which  I see  in  your 
columns,  is  found  by  those  who  use  Col.  Wortley’s  commercial 
plates. 

I do  not  feel  that  I can  take  up  more  of  your  space,  or  con- 
sume more  of  my  own  time,  with  this  controversy.  There  is 
much  more  that  I might  say,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  I havo  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  from  private  letters  received  from  your 
side  of  the  water,  that  the  true  bearing  of  this  discussion  is  well 
understood  there.  I shall  only  add  that  as  Col.  Wortley,  after 
taking,  without  acknowledgment,  my  aqua  regia  process,  has 
now  adopted,  also  without  acknowledgment,  my  chloride  pro- 
cess, still  keeping  always  within  the  circle  of  my  methods,  I 
would  suggest  that  his  next  appropriation  bo  from  some  one 
else ; it  is  becoming  monotonous.  M.  Carey  Lea. 


CAUTION  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — I have  just  been  victimised  in  a manner  which  it  is 
just  possiblo  may  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  others  in  the  pro- 
fession ; wherefore,  you  will  only  do  an  act  of  justice  to  publish 
the  following. 

Some  few  weeks  ago,  a respectably  dressed  individual 
(having  a Jewish  cast  of  features,  and  a slightly  foreign  accent) 
purchased  from  me  plates  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  full  military 
costume,  which  he  required  as  specimens  to  be  either  coloured 
or  otherwise  made  use  of  for  an  illustrated  work.  He  paid  for 
the  same,  and  expressed  so  much  (possibly  undue)  admiration, 
that  I was  induced  to  forward  him,  by  order,  two  several  pack- 
ages to  a London  address  (which  I append  for  your  private 
satisfaction  only,  being  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  law  will  per- 
mit me  to  expose  even  a swindler). 

My  account  for  the  plates  was  £2  13s.,  and  all  applications 
for  the  monoy  have  been  futile,  m>  victimiser  having  left  the 
lodging  to  wtiich  my  goods  were  sent,  without  paying  me. 

As  1 make  little  doubt  the  same  trick  will  be  played  on 
others,  I publish  this  caution  for  the  benefit  of  all  it  may  con- 
cern.— I am,  sir,  yours  obediently,  C.  S.  Herve. 

November  21  st,  1871. 


PHOTO-COLLOGRAPHIC  printing. 

Sir, — In  further  elucidation  of  our  position  in  regard  to 
photo-mechanical  printing,  and  in  reply  to  a foot-note  appended 
to  our  letter  by  a contemporary  last  week,  will  you  permit  us  to 
say  that  if  Air.  Edwards’  patent  of  a collographic  printing 
surface  is  valid,  doubtless  his  claim  of  double  inking  is  good  as 
applied  to  that  surface.  This  we  should  be  the  last  persons  to 
dispute  ; but  when  he  attempts  to  make  good  such  a claim  over 
colloid  printing  surfaces  generally,  we  are  advised  by  the  most 
eminent  counsel  in  patent  matters  that  such  claims  cannot  be 
sustained. 

We  are  in  a position  to  publish,  if  necessary,  the  caso  sub- 
mitted to  Air.  Grove,  Q.C.,  and  his  opinion  thereupon.  We 
may  also  state  that  the  Autotype  Fine  Art  Company,  with 
which  we  are  associated,  have  purchased  of  Herron  Ohm  and 
Grossman  their  patent  right  for  this  country,  and  will  shortly 
bo  pre;  ared  to  grant  licenses  and  guaiantee  their  licencees 
against  any  interruption  in  the  free  practice  of  such  process. 

Sawyer  and  Bird. 

87,  Regent  Street,  November  22nd,  1871. 


Idk  in  tljf  Stubiff. 

Eclipse  Expedition. — The  Malta  Times  says: — “An  artist 
accompanies  the  expedition,  and  a photographer,  the  latter 
specially  equipped  with  instruments,  chemicals,  &c.,  by  Lord 
Lindsay.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  will  depend 
on  six  good  photographs  being  taken.” 

“ A Skeleton  in  the  Photographer’s  Closet.”  — 
Fun  has  always  been  a friend  to  the  photographer.  His 
suggestion  in  the  following  paragraph,  that  sitting  for  a portrait 
is  an  evidonce  of  a good  conscience,  ought  to  give  an  amazing 
impulse  to  the  art  of  the  portraitist,  and  we  shall  expect  hence- 
forth to  soe  Fun  in  the  reception  room  of  every  photographer, 
as  one  of  the  good  books  intended  to  aid  good  expressions : — 
“ Travelling  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Exhibition  by  the 
ironically  called  Daylight  Route,  pleasure-  goers  must  have 
noted  over  and  over  again  a poster  on  the  station  walls,  headed 
‘ £50  Reward,’  and  containing  a copy  of  a carte,  by  tho  ubi- 
quitous Charles  Watkins,  of  an  absconding  bankrupt  and  de- 
faulting diamond  dealer.  Who  could  help  being  struck  by  the 
smug  smirk  on  the  face  of  tho  sitter,  who  no  doubt  intended 
the  picture  for  some  nymph  of  his  vows,  and  never  dreamt  of 
the  use  Dame  Justice  would  make  of  the  smiling  portrait. 
However,  we  noted  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  he  was 
captured  in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  likeness  1 Henceforth  to  sit 
for  your  portrait  will  be  the  sign  of  a clean  conscience,  to  avoid 
the  lens  an  indication  of  inner  guilt.  Let  all  of  us,  then,  who 
are  good,  go  and  be  photographed.  If  that  is  not  a moral, 
perhaps  Mr.  Tupper  will  oblige  with  a better ! 

Patent  Laws  and  Photography. — The  European  corres- 
pondent of  Anthony's  Bulletin , writing  on  the  operation  of 
Copyright  and  Patent  laws  in  Europe,  says  : — “ If  the  efiect  of 
either  or  both  is  to  develop  and  elevate  every  department  of  art 
and  industry  by  iewarding  patient  skill  and  successful  experi- 
ment, thon  must  they  work  good  not  only  for  a country  at  large, 
but  to  every  guild  and  profession.  I am  informed  that  in 
Germany  there  is  a growing  indisposition  to  grant  patents,  and 
that  the  failure  of  Herr  Albert,  of  Alunich,  to  procure  a patent 
at  Berlin  was  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling.  I called 
some  years  ago  on  M.  Poitevin,  in  Paris.  During  the  conversa- 
tion he  remarked  that  his  ‘ business  ’ was  ‘ experimenting.’ 
But  I think  he  would  get  on  but  slowly  in  Germany,  where  he 
could  get  only  a complimentary  vote  for  a valuable  process. 
Copyright,  too,  is  open  in  Germany  ; as  to  photography,  on 
.-pedal  law  has  been  passed,  and  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
‘ photographs  are  a manufacture,’  and  therefore  they  are  not 
protected  by  existing  laws.  Some  nice  legal  questions  have 
been  raised  in  England  as  to  how  far  the  privilege  of  the  owner 
of  a copyright  portrait  is  qualified  by  the  common  law  right  of 
the  sitter  to  forbid  sale.” 

Obscuring  Glass. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Gorman 
Photographic  Society  in  New  York,  Mr.  Youngman  suggested, 
as  a means  of  slightly  obscuring  glass,  to  print  through  with 
weak  negatives,  to  mix  milk  with  gum  arabic  to  a proper  con- 
sistency, and  to  coat  a glass  plate  with  it.  By  elevating  one 
end  a little  in  letting  it  dry,  it  will  possess  the  superior  advan- 
tage over  porcelain  plates  of  being  thicker  on  one  end  than  on 
the  other,  which  will  enable  you  to  have  the  weakest  part  of 
the  negative  covered  more  than  the  stronger  one.  A glass 
prepared  this  way  can  also  be  used  as  a focussing  glass  in  tho 
camera,  a very  desirable  knowledge  for  a travelling  photo- 
grapher, in  case  of  accident.  Air.  Youngman  stated  further, 
that  in  short  exposures  he  had  tried,  with  pretty  good  results, 
to  colour  the  negative  by  using  a yellow  or  red  aniline  colour 
in  the  developer. 

Singular  Property  of  Gun-Cotton. — In  consequence 
of  some  experiments  on  tho  imflammability  of  gun-cotton  by 
an  electric  spark,  Dr.  Bleekrode  tried  also  to  wet  this  sub- 
stance with  a very  combustible  liquid,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
The  experiment  proved  that,  in  this  case,  only  the  liquid  took 
fire,  while  the  cotton,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  burning 
liquid,  remained  without  alteration,  resembling  a block  of 
snow  slowly  melting.  The  experiment,  was  repeated  by  wetting 
the  gun-colton  with  ether,  benzine,  and  alcohol,  always  with 
the  same  results,  and  without  alteration  in  the  cotton.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bleekrode,  this  is  explained  by  the  results  said  to 
be  obtained  by  Professor  Abel  in  his  researches  on  the  com- 
bustion of  gunpowder  and  of  gun-cotton.  Experiments  appear 
to  indicate  that  if  some  obstacle  should  prevent  the  gases 
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generated  by  the  first  action  of  heat  upon  the  cotton  from 
surrounding  entirely  the  lighted  extremity  of  the  cotton,  the 
ignition  of  these  gases  cannot  follow ; and  as  the  rapid  and 
complete  combustion  of  the  cotton  is  due  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture produced  by  such  ignition,  the  momentary  extinction  of 
the  gases,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
rendered  latent  at  the  momont  in  which  they  are  formed,  com- 
pels the  gun-cotton  to  burn  slowly,  in  an  incomplete  manner, 
similar  to  a destructive  distillation.  Dr.  Bleekrode  remarks, 
also,  that  a bottle  filled  with  gun-cotton  can  be  kept  under  a 
stratum  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  benzine  without  any  danger 
of  explosion  in  case  of  fire. — Exchange. 

Preparation  of  Puke  Chromic  Acid. — In  a paper  in 
. Poggendorf  s Annalen,  E.  Zettnow,  after  referring  at  length  to 
the  experiments  on  this  subject  made  by  Kuhlmann,  Fritscke. 
Warrington,  and  Traube,  describes  a series  of  experiments 
made  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  best  method  to  prepare 
chromic  acid  in  the  pure  state,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline : — For  300  parts  of  the  commercial  bichromate  500  c.c. 
of  water  and  420  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  taken ; when, 
after  about  ten  to  twelve  hours,  the  bisulphate  of  potassa  has 
crystallized  out,  the  liquor  is  decanted,  and  the  crystalline  mass 
washed  with  about  12  c.c.  of  water.  The  solution  of  chromic 
acid  having  been  heatod  to  90°,  there  are  added  to  it  150  c.c. 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  next,  just  as  much  water  as  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  chromic  acid  which  has  been  precipi- 
tated in  the  flocculent  state.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
until  a crystalline  film  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  then  set  aside  to  cool  until,  after  some  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  a first  crop  of  crystals  has  separated  ; by  a further  eva- 
poration of  the  mother  liquor  more  drops  (two  to  three)  of 
crystals  may  be  obtained.  Since  the  crystals  of  the  chromic 
acid  are  very  small,  it  is  best  to  decant  the  liquid  by  filtration 
through  a cone  of  platinum  foil  perforated  with  many  small 
holes,  in  order  to  free  the  chromic  acid  completely  from  adhering 
sulphuric  acid.  The  author  washes  the  crystals  with  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.=l-46,  which  acid  ought  to  be  pure.  It  dissolves 
hardly  any  chromic  acid,  but  eliminates  the  sulphuric  acid 
completely. — Chemical  News. 

Action  of  Light  upon  Chlorine  and  Bromine. — The 
Journal  fur  Chemie  contains  a preliminary  account  of  a series 
of  experiments  by  E.  Budde,  made  with  the  view  of  enquiring 
more  accurately  into  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  cata- 
lysis. The  following  points  deserve  notice : — Light  decomposes 
the  molecules  of  chlorine ; highly  refrangible  light  has  upon 
chlorine  an  effect  not  quite  known  by  being  converted  into  heat, 
giving  rise  to  the  expansion  of  this  gas ; the  division  of  the 
spectrum,  adopted  by  Seebeck  and  Melloni,  into  a heating  and 
non-heating  chemically  active  portion,  is  not  correct,  because 
thero  exist  bodies  which  are  far  more  heated  by  the  violet  than 
by  the  red  coloured  rays ; in  fact,  the  division  alluded  to  only 
applies  to  surfaces  covered  with  lamp-black.  Bromine  behaves 
as  chlorine  does. — Ibid. 

Action  of  Sunlight  upon  Olive  Oil. — L.  Moschini  states 
that  olive  oil,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  in  solution  a yellow- 
ish coloured  substance,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1-63),  and  by  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  D33),  gives  rise 
to  a greenish  colouration,  while,  with  caustic  soda  solution 
(sp.  gr.  1-34),  a bright  yellowish  colouration  is  produced, 
After  exposure  to  sunlight,  this  coloured  substance  is  so  modi- 
fied that  the  reagents  alluded  to  do  not  produce  the  same  re- 
actions. Moreover,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  the  oleine  of  the 
oil  is  entirely  altered,  imparting  to  it  many  of  the  properties  of 
elaidine,  while  if  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  very  prolonged, 
there  are  free  acids  formed,  and  the  olive  oil  becomes  rancid. — 
Ibid. 
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II.  Marrice. — Unless  you  tell  us  which  process  and  what  details 
you  have  tried,  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  suggest  the  cause 
of  your  failure.  Read  the  articles  on  pages  89  and  97  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1870,  carefully  follow  the  instructions  given,  and 
you  cannot  fail.  The  collodion  should  be  tough,  and  of  good 
body.  The  addition  of  several  grains  of  pyroxyline  is  generally 
necessary  to  ordinary  commercial  collodion.  Ordinary  albumin- 
ized paper  should  not  be  used,  as  it  contains  salt,  which  may 
injuriously  affect  the  print. 

J.  James. — You  will  obtain  the  cards  you  require  of  Dean  and 
Son,  of  Ludgate  Iiill, 


Septimus  Henderson. — Our  volume  “ On  the  Production  ot 
Photographs  in  Pigments”  is,  we  fear,  out  of  print.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  of  Gough  Square.  If  any 
copies  are  now  to  be  had,  the  only  chance  of  their  being  obtained 
is  by  application  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  price  is  7s.  6d. 

C.  B.  Riversdale. — The  use  of  Schlippcs’  salt  for  intensifying 
is  valuable  where  very  great  vigour  is  required.  It  requires, 
however,  a little  care  to  secure  regular  action,  and  occasionally  we 
have  found  the  deposit  crack  and  scale  off  the  image.  It  may  bo 
applied  in  daylight,  as  may  also  permanganate  of  potash  for  a 
similar  purpose.  2.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get 
a plain  print  as  vigorous  as  an  albumenized  print  from  the  same 
negative.  Try  the  amorphous  albumenized  paper.  Failing  that, 
uso  vigorous  negatives,  and  a dull  light  to  print  in.  3.  For 
mounting  prints  on  the  leaves  of  albums,  we  prefer  india-rubber 
solution,  making  tho  adhesion  at  the  corners  only.  4.  The 
method  of  reproducing  negatives  from  prints  described  on  page 
95  of  our  last  Y ear-Book  might  be  rendered  available.  5.  Iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  obtained  of  any  photographic  chemist;  collo- 
dion prepared  with  it  is  quickly  fit  for  use.  It  has  tho  reputation 
of  being  more  conducive  to  pinholes  than  any  other  iodizer  ; but  it 
will  bo  interesting  to  try  it  again  under  your  conditions.  6.  We 
have  not  tried  the  collodion  you  name ; it  does  not  render  any 
change  in  the  bath,  developers,  &c.  7.  We  will  make  the  selec- 

tion when  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  we  fear  it  will  be  many 
weeks  first,  as  our  duties  at  the  desk  are  at  this  season  very 
pressing. 

Wm.  B. — A misprint  occurred  in  our  last  which  has  misled  you. 
The  instructions  we  wrote  were  : to  each  ounce  of  the  black  pre- 
cipitate add  six  or  seven  drachms  of  saltpetre,  and  place  in  a 
crucible.  Tho  word  saltpetre  was  made  by  the  printers  into 
sulphate,  which  misled  you.  A red  heat  is  sufficient  for  gold, 
which  melts  at  a lower  temperature  than  silver.  The  silver  you 
obtained  was  from  the  chloride  of  silver  always  present  inold  toning 
baths.  Treat  tho  half  melted  iron  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  the  iron,  and  leave  any  gold  which  may  be  mixed  up 
with  it.  The  crucibles  aro  annealed  when  purchased.  As  a rule, 
they  only  serve  one  operation. 

W.  W. — The  trace  of  carbonate  of  silver  suspended  in  your  bath 
would  blacken  under  the  action  of  light,  and  produce  the  blackness 
you  describe.  Thero  is  no  reasan  to  suppose  that  lead  is  present 
in  your  water.  If  even  a trace  were  present,  it  would  not  be  in 
any  way  seriously  injurious.  When  the  sunning  is  completed, 
and  the  precipitate  subsided,  the  bath  will,  doubtless,  be  all  right. 
2.  We  should  say  that  one  drop  would  be  quite  sufficient.  3.  No.  4. 
A stock  solution  of  iron  should  be  kept  quite  air-tight,  otherwise 
it  will  soon  become  oxidized  and  useless.  5.  Replenish  the 
hypo  bath  for  negatives  with  a stronger  solution.  6.  Many 
weeks,  possibly  months.  7.  A long  time  : wo  have  never  tested 
how  long.  8.  No.  9.  That  strength  will  do  well. 

S.  L. — The  owner  of  the  copyright  in  a portrait  cannot  proceed 
against  any  one  copying  tho  portrait  until  he  has  registered  it,  but 
he  can  register  when  ho  chooses,  and  can  proceed  against  all 
persons  copying  or  selling  copies  after  he  has  so  registered  the 
photograph.  We  regret  that  our  engagements  do  not  permit  us 
to  write  private  letters  in  answer  to  questions  of  this  kind. 

A.  W.  W. — The  theory  of  the  Daguerreotype  is  not  understood 
with  certainty.  It  is  known  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  brorno- 
iodized  silver  plato  gives  it  an  affinity  for  mercury  which  is 
precipitated  from  its  vapour  on  the  plate  wherever  light  has  acted, 
and  in  tho  ratio  in  which  it  has  acted. 

E.  G.  A. — Mealiness  is  generally  the  result  of  using  a toning  bath 
too  soon  after  it  is  mixed.  You  do  not  state  the  character  of  the 
“ nasty  colour.”  Is  it  grey,  or  drab,  or  bluish,  or  brown Slow 
toning  and  imperfect  toning  may  proceed  from  some  contamination 
of  the  bath — such  as  a traco  of  hypo — or  it  may  proceed  from  a 
low  temperature.  If  the  latter,  try  slightly  warming  the  toning 
bath,  which  is  often  a valuable  aid  in  very  cold  weather.  The 
best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  place  the  solution  in  a hot  water  dish. 

X.  H.  W. — The  only  registry  office  of  copyright  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  Stationers’  Hall,  London.  The  presence  of  the  word 
“registered”  upon  a photograph  is  no  certain  indication  that  it 
is  copyright,  but  you  would  run  serious  risk  in  making  copies 
without  knowing  certainly  that  the  picture  was  not  copyright. 
The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  consists  in  an  examination  of  the 
Registrar’s  books  at  Stationer's  Hall. 

H.  T.  Anthony. — Many  thanks;  we  will  examine,  compare,  and 
report. 

E.  Ooier. — We  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  leisure  for  calling 
and  seeing  the  series  you  describe. 

W.  Saunders. — We  will  make  the  necessary  correction  when 
noticing  the  specimens. 

F.  G.  Eliot. — Thanks. 

F.  R.  Window. — Thanks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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A NOVEL  CAUSE  OF  DISCOLOURATION. 

j A somewhat  singular  form  of  stain  or  discolouration  on  a 

'photograph  was  brought  under  our  attention  recently. 

. Tbe  print  was  a fine  one,  which  had  been  produced  some 
years,  and  was  generally  pure  in  the  whites,  and  of  ex- 
cellent colour.  It  was  framed  carefully,  the  edges  of  the 
backboard  being  sealed  up  with  strips  of  paper  to  keep 
out  dust  or  impure  air  as  far  as  possible.  The  defect 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  patches  of  yellow,  somewhat  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  surface  of  the  patches 
appeared  as  if  varnish  had  been  dropped  or  smeared  on  the 
print,  or  as  if  the  albumen  had  been  blistered  or  frizzled  bv 
heat.  The  stains  appeared  altogether  inexplicable.  We 
were  assured  that  every  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  perfect 
preservation  of  the  picture.  It  had,  it  was  true,  stood  upon 
the  chimney-piece  in  a hot  room,  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  the  frizzled-looking  spots  being  due  to  burning. 
As  we  had  not  opportunity  of  removing  the  print  from  the 
frame,  we  were  obliged  for  the  time  to  leave  the  problem 
unsolved.  More  recently,  we  find  an  allusion  in  a report  of 
one  of  the  American  photographic  meetings  which  seems 
to  afford  a complete  explanation,  and  at  least  suggests 
caution  in  regard  to  a possible  serious  source  of  injury  to 
the  print.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  we  are  informed,  being  called 
upon  for  a paper,  presented  a piece  of  backboard,  having  a 
strip  of  sap  on  one  edge,  and  a spot  of  balsam.  He  found 
the  picture  this  board  had  been  against,  stained  directly 
opposite  the  balsam.  It  had  gone  completely  through  the 
mounting  board  and  the  picture,  taking  the  colour  entirely 
out  of  it.  He  had  seen  another  picture  stained  when  there 
was  a knot  in  the  backboard.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  cause  here  referred  to  was  the  source 
of  the  patches  we  have  described  ; they  were  yellow  and 
resinous,  like  smears  of  varnish.  Whether  the  backboard 
contained  knots,  or  was  of  a quality  likely  to  contain 
much  resinous  matter,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  class  of 
wood  generally  used  for  backboards  is  commonly  of  the 
resinous  character,  and  as  the  frame  had  stood  on  the 
chimney-piece,  the  heat  would  probably  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  exudation  of  such  resin,  and  it  oozing 
through  the  mount  and  picture,  little  room  is  left  for 
doubt  that  the  discolourations  were  due  to  resin.  Of 
course,  all  framed  pictures  where  a backboard  comes  into 
contact  with  paper,  whether  photographs,  water-colour 
drawings,  or  engravings,  are  equally  liable  to  injury  from 
this  cause,  and  a general  caution  might,  with  propriety, 
be  urged  here  in  the  selection  of  suitable  wood,  or  the 
interposition  of  a protective  substance  between  pictures 
and  backboards.  But  the  caution  comes  with  double 
force  to  the  photographer.  Such  a misfortune  would 
be  equally,  or  more,  disastrous  to  a valuable  water- 
colour drawing,  or  to  an  engraving ; but  no  one  would 


dream  of  charging  the  defect  as  a drawback  against  water- 
colour drawing,  or  against  engraving  ; but  any  accident  of 
this  kind  happening  to  a photograph,  the  result  is  at  once 
set  down  to  the  inherent  instability  of  photographs,  and 
the  discoloured  patch  is  regarded  as  the  first  stage  of  the 
inevitable  fading  inseparably  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  photography.  Heace  photographers  are  doubly  con- 
cerned for  their  art’s  sake,  and  for  their  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  picture,  to  see  that  their 
pictures  are  at  least  protected  from  such  easily  preventible 
sources  of  injury. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Subject  Pictures  and  Coloured  Portraits. 

Tiie  number  of  genre  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition  is 
much  less  than  at  many  former  exhibitions,  and  there  are 
no  compositions  of  the  kind  claiming  special  attention  by 
their  daring  or  ambitious  character.  The  chief  form  in 
which  effort  in  this  direction  is  found  is  in  character  portrai- 
ture, of  which  we  have  here  many  very  excellent  examples 
already  referred  to.  Coming  within  this  class,  and  most 
charming  in  their  kind,  are  the  studies  of  animals  (138)  by 
Mr.  D.  Hedges.  This  is  a comparatively  unworked  branch 
of  photography,  and  one  which,  whilst  undoubtedly  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  much  patience  and  skill,  would  well 
repay  attention  and  effort.  The  perfect  naturalness  of 
the  cattle,  the  admirable  foreshortening  of  some  of  the 
individual  kine,  and  the  fine  grouping  and  good  photo- 
graphy, combine  to  give  the  studies  especial  value.  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Law  and  Son  also  exhibit  a frame  of  the  same 
character  as  examples  of  rapid  photography  ; the  handsome 
dog  in  the  centre,  taken  in  full  sunlight,  as  shown  by  the 
well-marked  and  effective  cast  shadow,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  work,  is  very  excellent  indeed.  Mr.  Earl’s  large 
composition,  the  “Pride  of  the  Home” — a little  girl 
and  rustic  interior — has  many  excellent  points,  but  is 
scarcely  so  harmonious  as  many  of  Mr.  Earl’s  works.  The 
large  hop-picking  scenes  by  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool 
are  rather  reproductions  of  actual  scenes  in  nature  than 
subjects  imagined  by  the  artist,  but  they  are  of  exceeding 
value  pictorially,  not  less  than  as  admirable  photographic 
records  of  a phase  of  rural  life  and  occupation.  Of  Mr. 
Rejlander’s  studies  we  have  alrea  ly  spoken  ; we  may  here 
in  passing,  however,  refer  to  the  very  perfect  examples  of 
enlargement  which  several  of  his  contributions  present. 
Some  of  the  subjects  familiar  to  the  public  in  small  size 
from  the  original  negatives  are  here  exhibited  in  a con- 
siderably enlarged  size,  and  are  singularly  perfect  in  every 
detail.  To  Mr.  E.  H.  Cox’s  studies  from  life  we  have 
already  alluded  as  charming,  simple,  and  natural  rendering 
in  character  of  a pretty  and  well  trained  little  girl.  Mr. 
A.  Distou’s  compositions,  already  noticed  in  these  pages, 
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are  very  excellent,  and  recall  the  quaint  minuteness  and 
fullness  of  detail  of  many  of  the  best  Dutch  pictures. 
Mrs.  Cameron’s  portrait  studies  present  proof  of  consider- 
able advancement  in  technical  care  and  skill,  without  any 
loss  of  the  artistic  feeling  which  has  always  been  a charac- 
teristic charm  of  her  work.  A series  of  studies  entitled 
“ Some  Children  ” (499),  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Chambers,  has 
some  capital  examples  wrell  worthy  of  examination.  A 
clever  study  of  a child  playing  the  carpenter,  with  his 
bench  and  tools  complete,  entitled  “ The  Amateur”  (488), 
is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Downey.  The  studies 
(368)  by  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  are  very  fine  and  interesting. 

Amongst  the  foreign  contributions  in  figure  photography 
a frame  of  Herr  Grasshoff,  containing  thirty  card  portraits 
of  one  young  lady,  is  a most  interesting  study,  which 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  all  portraitists.  Slight 
differences  in  costume,  and  considerable  differences  in 
pose,  modes  of  lighting,  and  distribution  of  shadow,  com- 
bine to  make  these  studies  from  one  model  in  effect  the 
portraits  of  nearly  as  many  different  ladies  as  there  are 
pictures.  A study  of  these  portraits  by  those  conducting 
and  trying  the  Tichborne  case  would  suggest  some  impor- 
tant reflections  on  the  photographic  evidence  which  has 
frequently  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  in  court.  The 
same  artist’s  large  pictures,  and  those  of  Ilerren  Loescher 
and  Petsch,  are  magniticent  examples  of  portrait  photo- 
graphy. 

The  contributions  of  coloured  work  in  this  exhibition 
are  not  very  extensive,  but  amongst  them  are  many  very 
fine  examples.  Mr.  G.  Croughton’s  coloured  miniatures 
on  a carbon  base  are  very  admirable,  at  once  delicate 
and  tender  in  colour  and  treatment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
brilliant  and  solid.  The  water-colour  work  by  the  Misses 
Davison  is  very  good.  The  coloured  enamels  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bailey  are  very  fine,  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
these  are  examples  of  enamel  used  as  a basis  for  minia- 
ture painting  rather  than  enamels  coloured  and  burnt  in. 
Mr.  Henderson’s  plain  enamels  are,  in  our  estimation, 
finer  than  the  coloured  specimens.  The  coloured  minia- 
tures of  E.  G.  B.  Monti,  of  which,  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  we  spoke  very  highly,  here  fully  bear  out 
our  approval ; they  possess  many  essentially  good  quali- 
ties. Much  of  the  coloured  work  of  Vandyke  and  Brown 
is  very  fine  indeed.  An  enlargement  of  a child’s  head  from 
Mr.  Rejlander’s  well-known  picture  “ Do  it  again”  is  ex- 
ceedingly charming.  Mr.  W.  S.  Laroche  has  some  strik- 
ing life-sized  heads  coloured  in  crayon  ; a portrait  of  a 
lady  (486)  is  very  fine  in  colour  and  drawiug ; some  others 
(especially  the  late  Charles  Dickens)  are  somewhat  coarse  ; 
the  hair  in  the  latter  portrait  is  too  dark.  Some  carbon 
prints  on  porcelain  and  photo-crayons  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Morgan,  coloured  by  Mr.  W.  Dubisson,  are  exceedingly 
fine  in  colour  and  treatment.  Messrs.  Downey  exhibit 
some  good  royal  portraits  coloured  in  oil,  of  which  we  prefer 
the  group  (492)  most.  Mr.  Petty  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Potter  ex- 
hibit fine  coloured  examples.  The  carbon  enamels  of 
D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co.,  which  are,  we  believe,  carbon 
prints  on  opal  glass  very  cleverly  coloured,  are  exceedingly 
excellent  and  attractive.  Some  very  fine  miniatures  by 
Mr.  Dandiu,  an  enlarged  and  coloured  transferred  collo- 
dion print  by  Mr.  D.  Shoesmith,  and  a few  other  coloured 
pictures,  are  worthy  of  examination. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTO-COLLOGRAPH1C 
PRINTING. 

We  subjoin  the  specification  of  a patent  obtained  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Edwards  for  “ improvements  in  photo  mechanical 
priuting,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  such  piinting, 
parts  of  which  apparatus  are  also  applicable  to  other  pur- 
poses.” It  is,  we  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
precise  points  claimed  are  not  clearly  indicated  in  the  speci- 
fication. The  first  part  of  the  invention  is  said,  for  instance, 
to  consist  in  making  rollers  for  inking  the  forme  of  a com- 


position of  glue,  treacle,  glycerine,  and  other  analogous 
bodies,  6ome  fatty  or  saponaceous  body  being  also  added. 
Now,  the  manufacture  of  printing  rollers  of  a compound  of 
glue,  treacle,  glycerine,  and  analogous  bodies  is  no  novelty 
whatever;  the  use  of  such  substances  in  making  rollers  is  as  old 
as  the  hills.  So  far  as  we  know  to  the  contrary,  however,  the 
addition  of  a fatty  or  saponaceous  body  to  the  composition 
is  a novelty,  and  may  possibly  be  an  improvement ; but  if 
the  novelty  consists  in  this  addition,  it  should  be  so  stated ; 
or  if  the  patented  novelty  consist  in  the  special  combination 
of  the  ingredients,  it  should  be  so  stated.  As  the  matter 
stands,  the  first  point  patented  is  left  uncertain.  The  mode 
of  tinting  the  paper  by  means  of  a colour  in  the  water 
applied  to  the  forme  appears  to  be  novel  and  ingenious. 
Whether  the  method  of  producing  chromo-photo-collographs 
contains  sufficient  novelty  for  a patent,  we  are  uncertain  ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  an  analogous  method  of  producing 
chromotypes  by  photo-lithography  was  patented  in  1868. 
The  present  specification  runs  as  follows  : — 

In  my  previous  patents,  No.  3543,  dated  the  8th  of  December, 
1869,  and  No.  2485,  dated  the  15th  of  September,  1870,  I have 
described  various  improved  methods  of  photo-mechanical 
printing,  and  improvements  in  other  methods  of  such  printing. 

This  invention  relates  to  further  improvements  in  carrying 
out  the  same  methods  described  in  those  patents,  to  improve- 
ments in  the  materials  and  appliauces  for  carrying  out  the 
same,  part  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to,  and  may 
be  used  in,  other  processes,  and  to  a method  of  compound  or 
colour  photo-mechanical  printing  in  two  or  more  tints  or 
colours. 

First,  I have  not  found  any  of  the  existing  printing  rollers 
used  for  spreading  the  ink  upon  the  prepared  gelatine  surface 
from  which  impressions  are  to  be  taken  (which  surface  I call 
the  “ forme  ”)  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  in  inking  the  gela- 
tine “ formes.” 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  making  rollers  for 
this  purpose  of  a composition  of  glue,  gelatine,  albumen,  or 
other  analogous  body,  and  treacle,  glycerine,  or  other  analogous 
body,  to  which  is  added  a considerable  proportion  of  oil  or 
grease,  or  oil  combined  with  an  alkali.  Any  of  the  oils  or 
greases  may  be  used.  Rollers  made  according  to  this  part  of 
my  invention  have  a quality  (of  not  tearing  the  gelatinous 
“ forme  ’’)  not  possessed  by  any  existing  roller,  and  are  speci- 
ally suitable  for  inking  the  gelatine  “torme.”  Other  substances 
besides  oil  may  be  used,  such  as  a solution  of  India-rubber  or 
gutt  i-percha  in  a suitable  solvent.  I also  sometimes  add 
chrome  alum  or  some  substance  tending  to  produce  insolubility 
of  gelatine,  so  as  to  render  the  composition  of  which  the  roller 
is  formed  tougher  and  more  durable.  The  quantity  of  oil, 
grease,  or  qualifying  substance  may  be  varied  to  meet  various 
cases,  and  I use  rollers  made  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of 
inking  in  ordinary  and  lithographic  printing,  as  well  as  in  the 
methods  described,  and  other  analogous  methods  of  printing 
from  gelatinous  “formes.” 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  producing  a 
wash  or  stain  over  the  surface  of  the  picture  by  means  of  dyes 
or  water  colours.  I add  to  the  water  which  is  used  for  damp- 
ing the  gelatine  “ forme  ” sufficient  of  a dye  or  colour  of  a 
desired  tint.  The  plate  having  been  wetted  with  the  water 
and  colour  as  above,  the  surplus  is  removed  by  means  of  the 
“ squeegee  ” and  blotting-paper.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  gelatine  to  produce  on  the  paper,  when  printed, 
a perfectly  uniform  tint  upon  the  parts  which  are  usually  un- 
affected, whilst  the  parts  which  are  inked  with  greasy  inks  are 
printed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  third  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  methods  of 
compound  Or  colour  photo-mechanical  printing,  for  obtaining 
pictures  coloured  with  several  colours.  This  I effect  in  various 
ways : — 

1.  I produce  in  the  usual  way  a number  of  photographic 
negatives  from  the  same  subject,  exactly  alike  in  size,  the 
number  of  such  negatives  being  the  sarao  as  the  number  of 
colours  in  which  the  pictures  are  to  be  printed.  I then  paint 
out  with  an  opaque  substance,  in  the  usual  way  in  each  nega- 
tive. all  except  the  part  required  to  be  printed  in  the  particular 
colour  to  which  the  negative  refers.  A printing  “forme”  is 
then  made  from  each  negative,  aud  each  such  “forme” is  inked 
with  a suitable  colour.  Pictures  are  obtained  by  printing  each 
picture  upon  each  “ forme  ” in  succession,  and  register  (or  the 
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proper  adjustment  of  the  picture)  is  obtained  by  marks  on  the 
“ formes  ” or  the  press,  or  by  marks  on  the  negatives  them- 
selves, to  which  the  picture  is  carefully  adjusted.  Two  or 
more  colours  may  be  used  with  each  “ forme  ” by  means  of  my 
invention  of  compound  inking,  described  in  ray  patent  of 
December  8th,  1869,  No.  3543  ; and  tints  also  maybe  produced 
from  each  “ forme  ” by  means  of  the  improvement  described  in 
the  second  part  of  my  present  inve  ntion.  Sometimes  the  effect 
of  colour  produced  by  the  photographic  negative  is  the  reverse 
of  that  desired  ; for  instance,  in  the  red  of  the  cheeks  in  a 
ortrait,  where  the  negative  gives  high  lights.  To  avoid  this 
produce  a transparent  positive  from  th'  negative,  and  exactly 
its  size,  and  I use  this  to  produce  a printing  “ forme,”  painting 
out  whatever  parts  are  not  required,  as  already  described. 
Where  only  one  photographic  negative  is  obtainable,  I attain 
the  same  end  by  usmg  a sories  of  masks,  each  mask  covering 
all  of  the  negative  except  that  part  which  is  intended  to  be 
printed  of  a particular  colour.  Opaque  paper  made  transparent 
where  required  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ; or  paper  or  thin 
metal  cut  out  to  the  proper  shape,  or  sheets  of  gelatine,  collo- 
dion, talc,  or  other  suitable  substance,  which  may  be  interposed 
between  the  negative  and  the  sensitive  sheet  or  “forme,"  or 
may  be  placed  behind  the  negative. 

2.  I also  produce  such  compound  and  colour  prints  by  making, 
in  tbe  first  instance,  a photographic  negative  of  the  subject  to 
be  printed,  and  producing  therefrom  (by  means  of  a gelatinous 
“forme”)  a number  of  prints  in  a pigment  of  a colour  the 
actinic  effect  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  printed ; for  instance,  light  blue  upon  white  paper. 
Certain  portions  of  each  of  these  are  then  worked  up  in  black 
and  white,  the  portions  being  those  which  are  intended  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  various  colours.  These  prints  are  then 
photographed,  and  printing  “formes  ” made  from  the  negative 
upon  which  only  the  parts  worked  up  in  black  and  white  are 
reproduced,  and  prints  produced  in  the  colours  desired  for  each 
part. 

^3.  Another  method  consists  in  masking  out  in  the  gelatine 
“ forme”  those  parts  of  the  picture  not  required  for  each  parti- 
cular colour  or  printing.  Parts  of  each  of  the  above  methods 
may  also  be  combined,  aDd  a basis  of  paper  coloured  or  partly 
coloured  by  lithography,  or  other  means  may  be  used,  as 
described  in  my  patent  of  December  8th,  1869,  No.  3543. 

I intend  these  improvements  to  apply  not  only  to  the  process 
of  printing  from  gelatinous  surfaces  hardened  with  alum  and 
known  and  practised  as  the  “ heliotype  ” process,  but  to  all 
analogous  methods,  and  to  all  other  methods  of  printing  where 
they  are  available. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  appears  now  certain  that  among  the  studies  henceforth 
required  to  be  undertaken  by  military  students  photography 
will  find  a place.  It  is  really  desirable  that  the  officers 
educated  at  the  special  army  colleges  should  be  able  to 
practise  an  art  which,  during  peace,  as  likewise  during  war, 
is  capable  of  so  many  valuable  applications.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  in  any  way  to  explain  to  your  readers  the 
benefits  and  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  an  army  con- 
versant with  a process  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  I confine 
myself  to  merely  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  circumstance,  which  has  so  long  been  deferred. 
The  resolution  to  adopt  photography  as  an  army  science  is 
just  now  all  the  more  important,  seeing  that  the  manipula- 
tions have  been  rendered  so  very  simple  and  facile,  while 
the  baggage  and  necessary  requisites  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  process  have  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 

I have  just  been  perusing  a little  volume  by  M.  J.  Girard, 
which  shows  the  value  of  photography  in  the  field,  and 
which  has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  of 
“ Photography  Applied  to  Geographical  Research.”  The 
author  treats  more  especially  of  the  methods  of  levelling,  of 
topography,  and  reproducing  maps  in  relief  by  means  of 
photography.  As  he  very  truly  says,  necessary  apparatus 
actually  exists,  and  processes  are  at  our  disposal  which  yield 
most  certain  and  perfect  results,  and  it  only  remains,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of,  and  to  profit  by,  these 
advantages,  by  organizing  iu  a prompt  and  economical 
manner  a practical  method  of  instruction  in  these  services 
in  the  army. 


Since  I am  talking  of  recent  publications,  allow  me  to 
mention  another  work  that  has  just  appeared,  “ Essai  sur 
les  Gravures  Chimiques  en  Relief,”  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Motteroz.  The  author  is  a working  printer  or  graver,  and 
this  fact  alone  imparts  a value  to  the  work.  In  fact,  the 
data  set  down  are  drawn  from  his  own  individual  experience, 
which  he  has  collected  together  and  published.  In  the 
presence  of  tho  improvements  made  in  France  for  some  time 
past  in  regard  to  engravings,  the  author  has  bethought 
himself  of  giving  some  account  of  the  different  methods 
brought  forward  to  compete  for  public  favour.  His  calling 
has  enabled  him  to  study  in  turn  the  many  processes  pro- 
posed, as  likewise  to  put  them  into  practice,  and  it  was  the 
observations  made  during  the  pursuit  of  this  work  that  led 
him  to  think  of  publishing  his  experiences.  Of  course,  the 
different  processes  of  helio  engraving  occupy  an  important 
place  in  his  work,  and  he  passes  them  in  review  with  great 
impartiality.  “ The  past,”  he  says,  “ has  prepared  for  the 
development  of  modern  industry,  and  has  left  a valuable 
legacy  to  us  in  the  shape  of  artistic  treasures,  that  only 
await  in  our  museums  and  libraries  a means  for  utilizing 
them.  After  a century  of  experiment,  photography,  aided 
by  chemical  engraving,  has  provided  us  with  a means  of 
reproducing  iu  relief  all  the  designs  and  manuscripts  which 
it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  copy.  More  than  this, 
the  camera  will  permit  us  to  reduce  or  enlarge  the  originals 
according  to  our  fancy  and  desire,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  provide  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  most  dimi- 
nutive size.  Publishers  of  books  can  now  employ  the 
process  without  seeking  in  any  way  the  aid  of  the  draughts- 
man or  engraver.  Not  that  these  skilful  artists  are  no 
longer  required  ; on  the  contrary,  by  the  increase  of  illus- 
trations thus  given  to  the  public  the  natural  taste  for  these 
will  be  more  developed,  and  hence  there  will  be  greater 
demands  for  this  description  of  work.  Chemical  engraving 
and  photo-engraving  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
extending  the  scope  of  all  graphic  arts  by  putting  within 
reach  of  a very  large  number  those  works  which  have 
hitherto  served  only  for  the  artistic  education  of  a few.” 

After  having  described  the  most  practical  photo-engraving 
processes  based  upon  the  employment  of  bitumen  of  Judea 
and  upon  bichromated  gelatine,  and  having  given  examples 
of  two  specimens  of  photo-engraving  in  relief  by  the  process 
of  MM.  Leffmann  and  Lourdel,  M.  Motteroz  makes  a very 
wise  observation ; he  6ays  that  engravers  and  printers  are 
very  wrong  in  wishing  to  become  accomplished  photo- 
graphers, in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  for  photographers  to  learn  to  become  printers.  Let 
the  operator  use  his  experience  in  obtaining  photographic 
plates  of  as  perfect  a character  as  possible,  and  let  the 
printer  study  the  best  means  of  transferring  the  cliche  of 
the  photographer  to  copper  or  zinc,  and  treating  it  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  the  best  results.  Then  each  one  would 
have  fulfilled  his  work. 

The  methods  described  by  the  author  are  treated  in  a very 
practical  manner  indeed,  and  he  likewise  gives  an  account 
of  the  processes  cf  Niepce  and  Poitevin. 

I sincerely  recommend  this  chapter  to  the  perusal  of  your 
readers,  and  regret  very  much  that  its  length  will  not 
admit  of  its  being  reproduced  in  the  present  letter. 

Apropos  of  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in  acid 
liquids,  M.  T.  Pierre  has  communicated  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences,  at  the  last  meeting,  the  following  observations, 
which  photographers  will  do  well  to  note : — 

1.  When  one  pours  drop  by  drop  a cold  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  of  a somewhat  dilute  character  into  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  shaken  up  well  during 
the  experiment,  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  will  be  found 
to  dissolve  away  immediately,  and  so  quickly,  indeed,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation,  that  the  newly  formed 
compound  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  The  amount  of  chloride  of 
silver  thus  soluble  in  the  air  may  exceed  a half  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid  employed. 
On  adding)  water  to  the  solution,  the  latter  becomes  turbid, 
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and  this  turbidity  becomes  the  more  intense  the  greater  is 
the  amount  of  water  added,  but  it  is  a difficult  task,  never- 
theless, to  precipitate  by  this  way  of  proceeding  the  whole 
amount  of  chloride  of  silver  contained' in  the  solution. 

2.  When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  with  a small  quantity  of 
pulverized  chloride  of  silver,  the  latter  is  seen  gradually 
to  disappear  ; but  in  this  case  it  is  not  a case  of  simple  dis- 
solution, for  you  will  find  in  the  retort  a quantity  of  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  silver,  instead  of  chloride,  as  soon  as  the 
operation  approaches  its  termination.  Ernest  Lacan. 

© 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Eyes” — Pot  Yourself  in  your  Work — A New  Pic 
ture,  I Believe — How  Best  to  Promote  Interest  in 
all  Departments. 

“Eyes." — It  would  be  a waste  of  your  time  to  .dilate  upon 
the  importance  of  securing  a good  expression  of  the  eyes 
i n photographic  pictures.  We  are  all  aware  how  the  least 
uprising  or  the  slightest  droop  of  the  eyes  changes  the  ex 
pression  ; how,  as  we  place  the  dark  slide  in  the  camera, 
we  catch  a most  benign  expression  on  our  subject,  and 
exclaim,  “ There  now,  do  not  change  your  expression !” 
only  to  see  the  eyes  drop  from  their  sublime  heighth  to  a 
disgustingly  self-conscious  look,  or  to  the  depths  of  despair 
and  gloom.  It  is  hard  for  one  to  put  any  feeling  in  his 
work  when  his  subject  treats  him  in  that  way.  The  only 
thing  I can  compare  it  to  is  to  have  a bead  drawn  on  a 
duck  fifty  yards  away  from  your  boat,  and,  as  you  pull  the 
trigger,  to  see  his  duckship  dive  out  of  your  reach  ; or 
mayhap,  after  trolling  after  a flirting  trout  for  an  hour,  you 
only  bring  him  into  the  air  to  see  him  drop  from  your 
hook  and  show  you  his  shiny  side  as  he  glides  away  from 
you.  But,  “ my  eyes !”  bow  I am  wandering  away  up  into 
the  mountains  and  the  lakes.  I started  out  to  tell  you  of 
a few  good  hints  on  the  subject  of  eyes,  which  I have 
gathered  from  the  granary  of  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  He  says: — 

“ Perhaps  the  most  frequent  trial  beneath  the  skylight  is 
the  management  of  staring  and  inexpressive  eyes — eyes 
that  will  not  look  at  anything,  but  are  persistently  fixed 
and  vacant,  and  often  blurred,  thus  inevitably  giving  to 
the  picture  a stupid,  imbecile  effect,  however  excellent  it 
may  be  in  other  respects. 

“From  experience,  I find  no  amount  of  talking,  and 
showing,  and  explaining  in  any  way  helps  the  matter. 
Still  the  eye  must  be  under  control.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
have  resorted  to  placing  some  object  of  interest  before  the 
sitter  for  a ‘ sight  mark  something  which  has  an  idea  re- 
presented, and  in  size,  say,  from  three  to  four  inches 
square.  Over  this  surface  the  eye  can  move  without 
detracting  at  all  from  its  sharpness.  Thus,  actually  seeing 
something,  the  eye  is  kept  engaged  and  brilliant,  as  well  as 
prevented  from  watering  or  blurring.  This  also  helps  to 
support  the  whole  expression  of  the  face. 

“ Still  another  advantage  accruing  is,  the  sitter’s  atten- 
tion being  taken  from  the  effort  of  holding  still,  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  quiet  from  the  consequent  repose  of  his 
nerves. 

“ In  place  of  the  old  meaningless  mark  may  be  substi- 
tuted some  attractive  picture,  or  other  object,  which  im- 
parts a thought  and  holds  the  attention.  Sometimes,  by 
long  exposure,  however,  the  eye  tires  despite  all  this,  in 
which  case  the  mark  can  be  moved  ; not,  of  course,  up  or 
down,  nor  to  either  side,  but  towards  and  from  the  sitter. 
This  changes  or  relaxes  the  strain  of  sight,  and  does  not 
interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  clearness  and  directness  of 
it.  In  very  extreme  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  hold  the  eye 
to  the  given  object  by  coustant  watching  and  repeated 
urging  ; else,  if  left  a second  to  himself,  the  sitter  lapses 
away  in  forgetfulness  and  vacuity. 

“ Still,  in  other  cases,  if  the  management  of  light  can  be 
eft  with  safety  to  the  assistant,  thus  freeing  the  artist  from 


responsibility  in  that  regard,  he  can  with  good  result 
make  a mark  of  himself.  Get  the  subject  to  look  him 
fully  in  the  face,  and  then  use  the  time  by  saying  some- 
thing calculated  to  turn  his  thoughts  away  from  optics 
altogether.  In  all  cases,  prudence  teaches  to  keep  the  eyes 
as  much  as  practicable  turned  from  the  light,  and  rested  ; 
never  taxing  them  until  the  necessary  moment  arrives." 

rut  Yourself  in  Your  Work. — It  has  often  mystified  me 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  this  day  of  photography, 
when  we  have  the  best  of  materials,  the  most  improved 
construction  of  studios,  books  and  magazines,  giving  all 
the  instruction  necessary,  and  in  detail,  pertaining  to  our 
art,  that  so  much — so  very  much — bad  work  is  made.  The 
only  way  I can  account  for  it  is  in  the  fact  that  some 
photographers  work  so  mechanically  and  thoughtlessly ; 
and  until  they  work  with  more  feeling  and  more  thought, 
we  cannot  look  for  much  improvement  from  them.  When 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  attacked  by  his  foes,  who  desired  to 
subvert  his  authority  and  power  “ for  the  good  of  France,” 
he  answered,  in  tones  which  made  them  quail,  “ I am 
France!’’  So  deep  was  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country  he  loved,  that  he  made  all  that  concerned  her  so 
personal  with  him  that  his  whole  soul  was  thrown  into  his 
efforts  in  her  behalf. 

Just  this  sort  of  feeling  is  what  photographers  need  to 
cultivate.  “ /am  my  wotk  !”  should  be  their  one  idea.  "Find 
fault  with  my  work,  criticise  it,  deprecate  it.  laugh  at  it,  and 
you  do  the  same  to  me."  This  should  be  the  feeling,  and 
having  that  feeling  you  will  be  enabled  to  put  more 
feeling  in  your  work.  Why  is  it,  when  we  see  a fine  pic- 
ture, that  we  can  often  tell  who  painted  it,  if  we  are 
familiar  with  the  work  of  celebrated  painters,  without 
asking  the  question  ? Because  we  see  the  style  of  the 
master — aye,  the  master  himself  who  did  it  — in  his  work.  So 
should  it  be  in  photography,  and  it  will  be  60  if  photo- 
graphers will,  as  it  were,  get  into  their  work  and  make  it 
like  them. 

It  is  hard  to  convey  to  you  exactly  what  I mean,  but 
perhaps  you  undei9tand.  How  often  we  see  it  recommended 
by  those  generous  ones  of  our  craft  who  are  willing  to 
give  us  their  ideas  on  practical  subjects,  to  use  brains. 
Now,  there  it  is  in  a nutshell.  Purpose,  intention,  feeling, 
thought,  brains  — all — all  of  these  is  what  we  want  to  see 
displayed  in  our  woik.  They  are  all  a part  of  us,  and  we 
want  to  see  them  in  our  management  of  the  subject  in  the 
lighting,  in  the  exposure  and  development,  in  the  printing, 
and  in  the  toning.  Wo  want  to  read  our  characters  in  our 
work.  Critics  can  then  see  what  our  ideas  are,  and  how 
far  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  them. 

“ Some  photographers  have  no  idea  of  what  they  want  to 
produce.  Now,  if  there  is  any  specimen  of  human  nature 
more  disagreeable  than  another,  it  is  a man  without  any 
fixed  principle,  who  is  guided  entirely  by  his  impulses. 
One  day  he  is  pleasant,  and  the  next,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  he  .is  surly  and  sour  ; we  never  know  how  to  take 
him,  or  to  understand  him.  Just  exactly  so  is  the  work  of 
the  photographer  who  has  no  rules  to  guide  him  in  his 
practice,  no  fixed  principles,  and  who  does  not  think.  Here 
is  an  illustration: — 

A few  days  ago  a photographer  sent  me  piiuts  from 
two  negatives,  one  from  each  made  before  and  after  retouch- 
ing, with  the  following  note: — “ 1 send  you  some  examples 
of  my  retouched  negative  work.  They  are  not  my  best 
work,  but  I think  ahead  of  the  average.  If  your  opinion  of 
them  is  favourable,  let  it  bo  known  through  your  journal. 
If  not,  say  nothing.’  Now  the  moment  I looked  at  his 
examples  I said  mentally,  there  is  a poor  fellow  who  can  re- 
touch a negative  nicely,  but,  having  no  method  in  his  work, 
has  failed.  He  does  not  think  what  he  is  about,  and  until 
he  does,  although  he  is  capable  of  doing  good  work,  he  can- 
not possibly  do  it.  Why  ? Well,  one  of  his  pictures  was  of 
a lady  with  a thin  face  and  prominent  features  ; she  was 
freckled  also.  Our  friend  had  made  a pretty  good  job  of 
retouching  her  negative,  preserving  the  half  tones  and  the 
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likeness,  and  had  it  been  the  only  one  gent,  I would  have 
gpoken  favourably  of  him.  But  the  other  betrayed  him. 
It  was  of  a stout,  full-faced,  coarse  man,  aud  the  original 
negative  was  fairly  lighed.  But  the  retouching  bad  ren- 
dered it  a complete  absurdity.  The  shadows  of  the  face  had 
all  been  worked  away  with  the  pencil,  so  that  there  was  no 
contrast  in  the  face,  and  the  whole  was  as  elaborately  done 
as  if  the  subject  had  been  a tender  little  infant.  How  wrong 
to  do  so  in  such  a case  I 

“ Now,  by  this  irregularity  or  lack  of  uniformity  in  his 
work,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  photographer  had  exercised  no 
judgment.  He  had  failed  to  put  himself  in  his  work,  and 
hence  his  blunder.  Now,  good  friends,  let  us  come  down, 
stoop  over,  and  creep  into  our  work.  Make  it  bear  the  im- 
ress  of  our  genius  upon  it.  Let  it  be  like  us — let  it 
e us.” 

A New  Picture,  I believe. — Mr.  J.  A.  Wenderoth,  of  this 
city,  has  been  in  to  see  me  since  I wrote,  with  some  examples 
ot  a new  picture  he  is  about  introducing.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
carbon  print  mounted  on,  or,  rather,  transferred  upou,  a 
metal  plate.  This  carbon  print  is  made  in  the  usual  way, 
and  transferred  to  a silver  plated  piece  or  sheet  of  Brit- 
annia metal.  It  is  then  cemented  with  white  wax  to  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  the  result  is  a picture  having  all  the 
charms  and  delicacy  of  the  Daguerreotype,  without  the  re- 
flection. This  latter  objection  is  overcome  by  “ ribbing  ” 
the  metal  plate  vertically  with  sand,  before  the  transfer  is 
made  upon  it.  In  this  way  the  whites  of  the  picture  are 
made  by  the  metal,  while  the  carbon  makes  up  the  shadows. 
The  pictures  are  really  very  pretty,  and,  of  course,  must  be 
finished  in  a case  or  frame.  Mr.  Wenderoth  promises  to 
instruct  me  in  the  details  of  the  process,  shortly  after  which 
I will  send  them  to  you  with  a specimen. 

How  Best  to  Promote  Interest  in  all  Departments. — Here  is 
another  idea  from  Mr.  Kent,  which,  I think,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  for  it  must  result  in  great  good.  He 
writes  : — 

“ The  benefit,  both  artistic  and  mechanical,  resulting 
from  a daily  convocation  of  all  the  help,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  time  chosen  in  our  establishment  for  this 
meeting  is  after  the  main  work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the 
routine  of  mounting  prints  is  in  order.  As  the  pictures  in 
their  entirety  concern  each  department  and  every  person 
engaged,  they  can  best  be  discussed  and  criticised  at  this 
time. 

“We  convene  in  a pleasant  room,  where  everything  about 
is  cheerful  and  comfortable,  and  each  one  is  expected  to 
hear  and  tell  some  new  thing  while  all  are  busy.  The 
works  in  hand  are  the  prints  of  the  same  day,  which  have 
been  rapidly  but  thoroughly  washed  in  warm  water,  pass- 
ing through  many  changes.  Then,  while  one  applies  the 
paste  and  another  adjusts  the  picture  to  the  mount,  and 
still  another  presses  it  beueath  the  blotting-paper,  and  the 
next  removes  it  for  drying,  we  keep  up  a brisk  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  all.  The  quality  of  the  negative,  the  con- 
dition of  the  paper,  the  most  artistic  methods  of  printing, 
different  formula  lor  toning — in  short,  everything  that 
pertains  to  or  affects  the  picture — is  open  to  criticism  and 
suggestion. 

“ So  swiftly  passes  the  time,  the  business  of  mounting 
becomes  more  a recreation  than  a task,  besides  being  the 
means  of  bringing  into  contact  and  activity  the  opinions  of 
the  entire  house.  It  necessarily  interests  and  incites  each 
one  to  effort,  develops  skill  in  the  operator,  taste  in  the 
printer,  improvements  in  posing  ; it  cultivates  the  msthetic’s 
tine  perceptions,  accurate  discriminations,  and  proves  a 
stimulus  to  all. 

“This  reunion,  being  an  established  regulation,  is  always 
given  a place  by  an  expeditious  closing  up  of  business  when 
the  hour  for  it  arrives,  instead  of  a purposeless  dragging. 
It  creates  an  interest  in  the  work  that  no  amount  of  separate 
and  individual  instructing  and  recommending  could  com- 
pass during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day.  It  fixes  direct 
responsibility,  begets  a pride,  engenders  a spirit  of  emula- 


tion, and  results  in  mutual  improvement.  Altogether  it  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  for  advancement  in  the  art  that  I 
have  ever  fallen  upon.” 

The  advantages  of  such  a plan  are  too  obvious  for  com- 
ment.— Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  November  14 th,  1871. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  JEALOUSY. 

The  incident  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last,  in  which 
photography  seems  to  have  added  a new  terror  to  the  perils 
of  the  street,  is  the  subject  of  some  “ delicious  fooling”  in 
a recent  article  in  the  Morning  Advertiser : — 

“ Othello  may  be  improved.  Its  great  author  could  only 
use  the  resources  of  his  own  day,  and  as  those  were  limited, 
his  expedients  are  sometimes  clumsy,  and  verge  on  ineffec- 
tiveness. Thus  in  Othello , that  matter  of  the  handkerchief 
is  open  to  the  objection  that,  like  the  marchioness's  orange- 
peel  wine,  it  requires  a good  deal  of  make-believe  for  its 
thorough  appreciation.  True,  we  are  bidden  to  mark  that 
jealousy  is  excited  by  the  merest  trifles  j and  it  is  the  poet’s 
art  to  explain  that  the  handkerchief  was  enough  to  set  the 
Moor  on,  since  men  ‘ are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause,  but 
jealous  for  they’re  jealous.”  Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  there  is  throughout  a mighty  pother,  because  one 
gentleman  sees  another  wipe  his  beard  with  the  handker- 
chief of  the  wife  of  a third  gentleman  ; and  yet  he  might 
have  picked  up  the  trifle  and  used  it  unwittingly — ignorant, 
of  course,  of  its  Egyptian  origin,  magic  web,  and  peculiar 
dye,  “ conserved  of  maidens’  hearts."  All  this  is  vaguely 
poetical,  whereas,  had  Shakespeare  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a scientific  education  of  the  modern  sort,  he  might  have 
rendered  his  drama  thoroughly  practical  and  acceptable  to 
matter-of-fact  minds.  An  incident  which  we  report  this 
week  would,  if  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  the  story 
in  place  of  the  handkerchief  business,  render  it  far  more 
consonant  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  drama  ; and 
we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  distin- 
guished dramatists,  Messrs.  Tom  Taylor,  Boucicault,  and 
Halliday,  who,  by  simply  remodelling  the  piece  and  giving 
it  a new  title,  such  as  “ 'Twixt  Bed  and  Bolster,”  “ The 
Streets  of  Cyprus,’  or  ‘Emilia,’  might  bring  it  down  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  The  incident  is  this.  A Mrs.  Tasker,  a 
laundress,  while  waiting  for  a friend  outside  a shop  in 
Holborn,  was  accosted  by  a young  man  named  Blowers, 
whom  sbe  knew,  and  while  they  conversed  together,  an 
itinerant  photographer  came  along  with  his  apparatus,  and, 
before  they  were  aware  of  it,  took  their  photographs.  After 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  showed  the  photographs  to  the 
astonished  couple,  and  Blowers  was  so  delighted  with  it  that 
he  bought  a copy  and  gave  it  to  the  lady,  who  took  it  home 
and  put  it  in  a drawer,  whore  it  was  subsequently  found  by 
her  husband,  who  thereupon  became  fiercely  and  violently 
jealous,  accusing  his  wife  of  having  gone  secretly  with 
Blowers  to  Ramsgate  or  Margate,  on  the  sands  of  which 
charming  retreats  he  supposed  the  likenesses  to  have  been 
taken,  repudiating  altogether  the  idea  of  such  a thing  hap- 
pening in  Holborn.  Threats  of  dashing  out  the  wife’s 
brains  with  a poker  complete,  thus  far,  the  tragic  story. 
The  application  of  it  to  dramatic  purposes  is,  of  course, 
simple  enough.  Desdemona  becomes  Mrs.  Tasker,  Cassio 
is  rechristened  Blowers,  Iago  appears  in  disguise  as  the 
itinerant  photographer,  and  Othello  sustains  his  original 
role,  but  known  henceforth  as  Tasker.  As  for  Emilia,  she 
would  be  the  friend— say  Emilie  Stubbs — for  whom  the 
wife  was  waiting  while  she  went  in  to  purchase  a hat,  when 
the  photographer  practised  his  diabolical  art.  The  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  the  suggested  alteration  would  be 
great.  In  the  first  place,  the  photograph  of  the  wife  and 
her  supposed  lover,  taken  in  one  carte,  would  be  far  more 
conclusive  than  a dozen  of  handkerchiefs  of  the  most 
superior  quality.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  rhythm  of 
the  play,  as,  for  example, — 
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Bet.  You’ll  never  meet  a more  sufficient  man. 

Oth.  The  photograph. 

Bet.  I pray,  talk  we  of  Cassio. 

Oth.  The  photograph. 

Bet.  A man  that  all  his  time,  &c. 

A little  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  this  and  other  scenes 
might  be  necessary  ; but  what  is  that  in  comparison  with 
the  strength  obtained,  and  the  modern  colouring  which  is 
said  to  be  necessary  to  interest  modern  audiences,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  can  only  be  moved  by  realism,  imagination  having 
quite  gone  out  a century  ago  ? Altered  as  we  have  suggested, 
Othello  might  have  a run  of  several  hundreds  of  nights  ; 
the  'country  right’  alone  might  keep  the  adapter’s  brougham, 
and  he  might  be  remembered  when  his  original  is  forgotten, 
just  as — 

‘ The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 

Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it.’  ” 


A WASHING  MACHINE. 

BY  E.  TREMBATH. 

1 enclose  you  a description  of  my  washing  machine  : — 

A,  frame  work  ;»BB,  cog  wheels,  the  smaller  one  12, 


Fig.  1. 


larger  one  46  teeth  ; D,  drum,  the  size  of  which  is  1 foot 
8 inches  long,  1 foot  1 inch  wide ; F (fig.  2),  laths, 
3 inches  wide,  £ inch  thickness,  1 foot  8 inches  long,  let  into 
two  circular  boards  of  1 foot  1 inch  diameter,  forming  the 
drum  D.  F in  (fig.  2)  shows  the  position  of  laths,  and 


over  the  drum  perforated  zinc,  G (fig.  2),  and  over  the  zinc 
very  coarse  straining  cloth  H (fig.  2),  tacked  to  the  drum 
upon  one  of  the  laths,  and  the  other  end  drawn  tight 
through  rings  with  a cord.  The  pictures  are  placed  between 
the  cloth  and  zinc,  with  their  face  uppermost. 

The  size  I have  will  wash  about  sixty  or  seventy  cartes. 
I give  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  which  takes  me 
about  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

I hope  this  description  will  benefit  your  readers. 


A RAPID  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  LARGE 
PRINTS  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  J.  H.  HALLENBECK.* 

In  publishing  the  following  process  I have  no  intention  of 
teaching  a novelty  to  experienced  operators,  but  do  so, 
nevertheless,  in  the  belief  that  there  are  many  amateurs  and 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  method. 
The  same  is  particularly  susceptible  of  rendering  important 
services  in  photo- wood  engraving,  and  for  printing  with 
the  camera  in  dull  weather. 

Obtain  some  ordinary  salted  paper,  and  float  the  same  for 
a period  of  three  minutes  upon  a bath  of — 

Water  2$  litres 

Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 

mercury...  ...  ...  ...  125  grammes 

The  sheets  are  then  suspended  and  dried  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  before  being  used  are  again  floated  in  a bath  made 
up  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  1J  grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  cubic  cents. 

After  treatment  in  this  solution  the  paper  becomes  exces- 
sively sensitive  to  light,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  sheltered 
from  the  action  of  light  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible. 
The  duration  of  exposure  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  at  the  time  of  per- 
forming the  operation. 

The  development  of  the  print  is  afterwards  brought  about 
by  the  aid  of  a solution  of — 

Water 2$  litres 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  95  grammes 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  190  cubic  cents. 

When  the  image  has  been  thoroughly  developed,  it  is 
forthwith  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  (four  parts  of 
water  to  one  part  of  hyposulphite),  and  finally  washed  well 
in  several  changes  of  water. 


FREEZING— A NEW  METHOD  OF  RENOVATING 
OLD  SILVER  BATHS. 

BY  HERMANN  KRONE. f 

Old,  over- worked  silver  baths  are  so  impregnated  with 
organic  matter,  that  for  purposes  where  long  exposures  are 
necessary — as,  for  instance,  in  the  depiction  of  reproductions, 
the  photographing  of  dull  interiors,  and  generally  when 
small  apertures  are  employed — clean  negatives  are  very  dif- 
ficult ot  production.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  plate,  where 
the  silver  liquid  clings  and  runs  together  in  patches,  instead 
of  draining  off,  large  spots  are  formed  on  development, 
composed  of  thick  scum  of  silver  deposit,  a compound 
formed  of  reduced  silver  and  organic  matter.  These  defects 
are  darkened  on  the  application  of  the  intenaifier,  and  are 
studded  over  the  plate  both  upon  and  < ff  the  image  just 
where  the  solution  has  collected  in  drops.  If  these  spots 
arj  brushed  away  with  water,  either  before  or  after  fixing, 
the  precipitate  may  be  completely  removed,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  produced  instead  clear  and  perfectly  transparent 
patches  of  collodion  film,  yielding,  of  course,  in  the  picture, 
black  spots.  The  negative  under  these  circumstances  is 
obviously  of  no  value  at  all. 

Whilst  working  in  warm  weather  scum  spots  of  this 
nature  are  more  easily  and  frequently  formed  than  when 
operating  in  cold  weather  or  cool  localities;  not,  however, 
because  the  heat  has  the  eflect  of  favouring  the  chemical 
combination,  just  spoken  of,  between  the  reducing  silver 
an  t the  foreign  organic  matter,  but  simply  by  reason  of  the 
quicker  evaporation  of  the  moisture  upon  the  plate.  The 
question  arises,  then,  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of 
a bath  of  this  kind  ; whether,  namely,  the  liquid  shall  be 
doctored,  or  simply  thrown  into  the  waste  utensil  contain- 
ing the  residues. 

* Sloniteur  dt  la  Photographic. 
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Permanganate  of  potash  solution  affords  some  assistance 
under  these  circumetances.  As  much  permanganate  solution 
is  added  by  degrees  to  the  silver  bath  as  will  impart  to  the 
latter  a slightly  reddish  tint,  such  as  will  not  disappear 
upon  agitation  of  the  liquid ; afterwards  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  bright  sunshine  to  oxidise  ; in  this  way  the 
organic  matter  therein  contained,  and  the  resulting  pro- 
duct, falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved on  filtration.  It  remains  then  merely  to  acidify 
the  bath  slightly  with  nitric  acid  to  render  it  again 
serviceable. 

For  the  moment,  when  permanganate  of  potash  is  not 
actually  at  hand,  one  may  sun  the  liquid  straight  off,  and 
then  add  the  nitric  acid,  filtering  the  bath,  of  course,  pre- 
viously. But  this  helps  for  a short  time  only,  and  even 
the  permanganate  does  not  evict  the  enemy  entirely  from 
tne  bath,  but  simply  overcomes  him  for  a short  time.  By 
evaporation  the  organic  matter  is  not  dissipated,  for  the 
scum  sMll  remains  in  the  liquid. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  of  rendering  such  baths 
again  serviceable,  but  this  involves  a specific  period  of  the 
year.  What  I would  recommend  is  the  preparation  of  a 
new  bath,  and  instead  of  throwing  the  old  one  among  the 
residues,  to  keep  it  until  winter.  The  defective  liquid  is 
poured  into  sound  champagne  bottles  until  these  are  about 
four-fifths  full,  and  then  corked  down  ; each  bottle  is,  for  pre- 
caution's sake,  placed  into  an  open  glass,  porcelain,  or 
gutta-percha  bath,  and  then  the  solution  allowed  to  freeze 
hard  and  fast  in  the  bottles.  When  this  is  completely 
effected,  the  bottles  are  carried,  without  disturbing  them, 
into  a moderately  warmed  apartment  to  be  gradually  thawed, 
but  must  on  no  account  be  taken  into  a heated  room,  other- 
wise the  glass  will  forthwith  crack.  As  the  contents  thaw, 
it  is  poured  off  until  there  remains  in  the  bottle  but  a small 
ball  of  ice,  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  original 
solution.  This  coagulated  mass  contains  the  whole  of  the 
injurious  organic  substances,  the  liquid  which  was  thawed 
in  the  first  instance  being  a pure  solution  capable  of  being 
employed  without  further  treatment  for  the  sensitizing  of 
plates.  The  ice-ball  still  remaining  in  the  bbttle  is  not 
thrown  away,  but,  after  being  likewise  thawed,  is  poured  into 
the  residue  receptacle. 

If  any  are  anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, let  them  try  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  serviceable 
silver  liquid  the  solution  emanating  from  the  bottle  alter 
the  last  lump  of  frozen  matter  has  been  thawed  ; they  will 
find  that  their  old  enemy  has  forthwith  re-appeared,  and  the 
experiment  must  be  again  proceeded  with,  provided  wintry 
weather  is  at  hand  to  render  the  operation  possible. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX* 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  law  is  availing  itself  of  the 
photographic  art.  A photographic  criminal  record  is  kept 
at  our  prisons;  missing  personages  in  whose  movements 
their  country  suddenly  betrays  an  unwonted  interest  are 
sought  out  by  photographic  hue-and-cry,  while  in  criminal 
trials  photography  is  sometimes  admitted  to  the  dignity  of 
evidence.  All  this  is  done,  but  done  very  imperfectly,  and 
with  a want  of  method  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  objects 
intended  to  be  furthered.  Take,  for  example,  the  photo 
graphic  evidence  imported  into  the  Tichborne  trial.  The 
other  day  two  Daguerreotypes  of  the  claimant,  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  at  the  same  time  in  South  America,  were 
produced  in  court.  The  effect  was  to  raise  a controversy, 
since  such  an  apparent  difference  in  the  costume  existed 
that  it  was  doubted  whether  the  statement  as  to  the  two 
being  identical  in  point  of  time  of  production  could  be 
correct.  In  one  the  sitter  had  on  a waistcoat,  while  in  the 
other  no  waistcoat  was  visible.  Very  good,”  it  might  be 
argued,  “ perhaps  the  day  was  hot  and  the  waistcoat  was 
removed.”  Unfortunately,  the  discrepancy  does  not  end 
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here.  In  one  of  the  photographs  the  shirt  of  the  sitter  was 
marked  with  small  stripes,  while  in  the  other  no  trace  of 
stripes  was  to  be  seen.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the 
witness  adhered  to  the  statement  that  the  Daguerreotypes 
were  both  taken  at  a sitting,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Court 
was  taxed  to  account  for  what  appeared  an  impossibility. 
The  Conrt  being  at  fault,  the  Daily  Telegraph  rushed  in  to 
solve  the  enigma.  Was  it  not  obvious,  it  urged,  that  the 
whole  matter  might  be  accounted  for  upon  the  ground  of 
the  process  of  fading,  too  common  in  photography,  by  which 
delicate  shadows  vanish  altogether?  Ingenious,  but — alas, 
for  the  theory  ! — Daguerreotypes  do  not  fade.  They  change, 
and  the  change  is  brought  about,  not  by  fading,  but  by 
the  plates  becoming  covered  with  a tarnished  film,  which 
may  actually  be  removed,  though  it  produces  a fading 
effect  to  the  unlearned.  What  is,  then,  the  probable  cause 
of  the  discrepancy?  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  who  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  these  matters,  suggests  to  us  that  it  is 
a technical  one  of  a very  simple  nature.  The  folds  of  the 
waistcoat  and  the  lines  on  the  shirt  were  in  all  probability 
lost  by  solarization  or  over-exposure  to  the  intense  light  of 
the  South  American  day.  In  the  one  case  the  portrait  was 
properly  timed  and  came  out  perfeot ; in  the  other  too 
much  exposure  took  place,  and  the  portrait  was  practically 
destroyed — a fact  of  which  the  photographer  himself  was 
aware,  since,  as  it  transpired,  he  gave  away  the  spoiled  pic- 
ture to  a servant.  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  if  photo- 
graphy is  to  be  admitted  to  play  its  part  in  courts  of  law 
or  justice,  it  must  be  under  the  control  of  experts  capable 
of  dealing  with  and  explaining  it,  otherwise  it  is  simply 
misleading  the  judgment,  instead  of  aiding  the  ends  of 
those  who  have  a perfect  right  to  make  use  of  it  for  legal 
purposes.  And  while  on  this  subject,  let  us  advert  to 
another  photographic  exploit  of  the  week.  The  telegraph 
informed  us  the  other  morning  that  a wealthy  citizen  of 
Exeter,  who  mysteriously  disappeared  some  time  since,  had 
been  captured  in  Paris  on  a warrant  charging  him  with 
the  felonious  possession  of  several  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  jewellery  which  he  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance.  Now,  what  was  the  agent  in  this  capture  ? 
Simply  a photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Watkins,  of 
Chancery  Lane,  impressions  of  which  have  been  scattered 
broadcast. 

Travellers  on  the  metropolitan  lailways  must  have  noticed 
for  some  time  past  a portrait  of  a smug,  self-satisfied 
gentleman  in  an  easy  chair  and  equally  eafcy  attitude, 
apparently  looking  his  best,  if  thinking  his  worst,  sur- 
rounded by  a legend  offering  £50  reward  for  his  capture, 
or  for  information  lead' *•  ■ ) the  same.  At  last  the  photo- 

graph fulfilled  its  r-.pose,  and  the  arrest  was  effected 
through  its  agency — a striking  tribute  to  Mr.  Watkins’s 
skill.  The  incident  is  striking,  but  not  unusual — so  wide, 
if  irregular,  is  the  application  of  photography.  “ A happy 
thought  ” will  be  the  universal  verdict.  Very  happy;  but 
let  us  not  pride  ourselves  too  greatly  on  our  modern  clever- 
ness. There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  three 
hundred  years  ago  Shakespeare  distinctly  anticipated  this 
kind  of  thing  when  he  wrote — 

“ Besides,  his  picture 

I will  send  far  and  wide,  that  all  the  kingdom 

May  have  due  note  of  him.” 


THE  TRESS  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
[We  collect,  as  is  our  custom,  the  opinions  of  the  press  at 
large  upon  the  Exhibition.  At  present  the  number  of 
criticisms  has  been  small,  and  the  quality  poor.] 

Daily  News. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  London  have  opened  their  annual 
exhibition  with  a conversazione  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  in  Conduit  Street.  A very  largecollection  of  photo- 
graphs in  every  form  and  style  is  displayed,  filling  the  prin- 
cipal gallery  and  the  anle-room.  Such  an  exhibition  is  both 
valuable  and  interesting,  as  showing  the  rising  importance  of 
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photography  as  a branch  of  trade  and  tho  advance  of  the  art, 
it  so  it  may  be  called.  Portraiture  in  the  hands  of  the  photo- 
grapher may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  of  per- 
fection— that  is  to  say,  when  the  method  is  practised  by  an 
expert  and  skilful  “ operator.”  Here  are  to  be  seen  an  immense 
number  of  specimens,  from  the  tiny  miuiatures  of  babies  in 
every  guise  of  native  innocence  and  beauty — such  as  the  two 
large  frames  of  portraits  by  Mr.  R.  Faulkner — to  the  heroic 
portraits  which  Mr.  Crawshay  exhibits,  and  those  of  more 
moderate  and  certainly  more  agreeable  presentment  which 
we  noticed  in  the  examples  shown  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  and  some  others.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  invidious  to  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
portraits  for  their  less  affected  and  more  artistic  treatment,  as 
well  as  for  a certain  quality  of  tone  and  lightness  in  the  half- 
tints, which  are  exceptional  excellences  in  this  form  of  photo- 
graphy. The  abruptness  of  the  shadows  and  blackness  of  tint 
too  commonly  observable  in  portraits,  and  the  exaggeration  of 
the  prominent  features,  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  lens  and  management  of  the  light  which  few  operators 
have  as  yet  mastered.  After  all,  however,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  in  proportion  as  the  photographer  becomes  more  of 
an  artist  he  will  improve  in  the  application  of  his  method  both 
in  portraiture  and  landscape.  Artistic  feeling  and  taste  are 
obviously  requisites  which  are  still  much  to  be  acquired  in  pro- 
ducing those  very  exact  transcriptions  of  which  photography  is 
capable.  The  very  picturesque  heads  which  Mrs.  Cameron 
has  been  so  successful  in  producing  are  the  best  examples  of 
artistic  photography  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition.  In  these  we 
recognize  a feeling  for  the  beauties  of  light  and  shade  and 
sobriety  of  tone,  which  are  really  fine  qualities  in  the  art  of  the 
great  painters.  In  some  of  them  the  effect  reminds  us  of 
Rembrandt’s  pictures,  and  they  only  seem  to  want  the  flush  of 
colour  to  make  them  perfect.  But  this  last  achievement 
appears  now  to  be  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  photographer 
by  the  aid  of  that  most  ingenious  application  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  : in  the  employment  of  gelatine,  rendered 
sensitive  to  the  actinic  property  of  light  by  bichromate  of 
potassa,  a property  which  was  discovered  so  long  ago  as  1839 
by  Mr.  Mungo  Ponton,  of  Bristol.  This  chemist  showed  the 
photographers  that  gelatine  is  in  this  way  convertible  from  an 
extremely  soluble  substance  into  a hard,  tough  substance  in- 
soluble in  hot  water.  The  photographer  then  began  his  ex- 
periment by  mixing  a pigment— such  as  carbon — with  the 
gelatine  before  exposing  it  to  light.  The  result  was,  that  by 
placing  an  ordinary  negative  picture  over  a prepared  sheet,  the 
light  acted  on  the  gelatine  in  exact  degrees,  according  to  the 
transmission  permitted  by  the  negative,  so  that  a perfect  copy 
is  produced  in  the  hardened  form  referred  to,  the  unchanged 
gelatine  being  capable  of  being  washed  away  by  hut  water. 
Thus,  then,  the  photographer  gets  his  carbon  photograph. 
Some  nice  processes  are  required  in  fixing  this  copy,  but  these 
have  now  been  brought  to  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  admirable 
carbon  photographs  of  the  Autotype  Company,  produced  by 
M.  Braun.  The  most  important  and  valuable  works  of  this  kind 
are  the  copies  of  the  frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  have  been  very  perfectly  repro- 
duced by  this  means.  Now,  the  gelatine  copy,  it  was  evident, 
might  be  made  a vehicle  for  colouring  matter  just  as  a litho- 
graphic stone  is,  and  thus  we  fiud  the  photographers  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  print  from  it.  There  is  a tirst  specimen  of 
this  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  exhibition,  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  heliotype  process.  It  is  a reproduction 
in  colour  of  a portrait  study  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  called  the 
“ Jeweller  of  St.  Petersburg  ” — a man  with  a fine  white  beard, 
wearing  a purple  velvet  cap  and  a rich  blue  robe  with  sable 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  picture  is  low  in  tone,  but  by  no  means 
dull  in  the  effect  of  light ; and  the  colouring,  if  not  so  rich  and 
luminous  as  the  oil  painting,  is  really  extremely  good,  while  the 
high  finish  of  the  work  is  perfectly  rendered.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  four  printings  from  films  of  gelatine  coated 
with  colour.  By  the  Woodbury  process,  which  is  a most 
ingenious  method  of  taking  an  impress  of  the  gelatine  picture 
in  soft  metal  plate,  which  is  then  used  as  an  ordinary  block  to 
print  from  in  auy  number,  there  are  some  good  specimens  of 
prints  in  black-and-white,  but  nothing  in  proper  colours, 
although  we  believe  Mr.  Woodbury  is  engaged  in  perfecting 
his  method  of  printing  in  colours.  These  efforts  have  a great 
interest  for  art,  and  in  no  direction  could  photography,  as  the 
handmaid  of  art,  be  more  acceptably  employed  tliau  in  repro- 
ducing, with  all  its  exactness,  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters. 


This  has  been  done  by  lithography,  but  at  great  cost,  and  with 
no  very  satisfactory  success.  Should  photographers  succeed  in 
their  attempts,  as  we  are  now  encouraged  to  hope  they  will, 
absolute  facsimiles  of  great  pictures  would  be  obtained  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  By  the  heliotype  process  a fresh 
plate  is  produced  in  an  hour  at  the  cost  of  a few  pence,  and  a 
dozen  impressions  may  be  taken  at  one  pull  of  the  press,  a man 
being  able  to  work  two  or  three  hundred  impressions  in  a day. 
As  a means  of  book  illustration  of  an  artistic  nature  the  advan- 
tages of  accuracy  of  representation  and  economy  are  strikingly 
great.  The  cheapening  of  such  works  of  art  alone  as  the 
drawings  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  all  their  beauty  is 
an  immense  service  to  art.  The  fine  copies  of  the  Parthenon 
Sculptures  by  Signor  Caldesi,  and  Mr.  Frith’s  Egyptian 
Temples,  are  admirable  examples  of  exact  representations, 
which  could  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  The  most  legitimate, 
and  certainly  the  most  successful  and  valuable,  use  of  photo- 
graphy is  in  representing  things  which  are  beyond  the  artist’s 
power  of  eye  and  hand — such  scenes,  for  example,  as  the  ruins 
of  Paris,  of  which  we  have  before  us,  in  tnis  exhibition,  the 
extensive  series  taken  by  M.  Liebert.  In  the  exact  copying  on 
an  eularged  scale  of  minute  engraved  gems  and  autique  medals, 
by  which  the  exquisite  beauty  and  amazing  perfection  of  works 
of  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  are  set  before  us  with  such 
striking  effects,  photography  renders  the  most  invaluable 
assistance,  and  far  exceeds  the  art  of  the  greatest  adepts  in 
engraving.  A frame  of  these  works,  executed  for  Mr.  Ruskin 
as  illustrations  of  his  Oxtord  Lecture,  by  the  heliotype  process, 
should  be  especially  studied.  Other  interesting  instances  of 
the  photographer’s  most  apt  applications  of  his  method  are  to 
be  noticed  in  the  set  of  pictures  illustrating  the  potter’s  art, 
taken  from  the  workshops  of  the  potteries  by  Signor  Alfieri, 
who  is  himself  a potter,  and  in  those  taken  by  the  Army  Photo- 
graphic Department  of  the  huge  targets  tired  at  and  demo- 
lished in  the  practice  ground,  and  the  burst  guns  that  have 
been  tested  to  destruction  in  trying  their  strength.  Mr.  Good’s 
London  Docks,  with  tho  thousands  of  barrels  of  wine  on  the 
quay,  is  another  curious  example  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Drayson’s 
architectural  interior  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  noticeable  for 
having  none  of  tho  distortion  so  common  to  these  subjects. 
There  are  several  good  landscapes  on  a large  scale  by  Mr. Earl,  of 
Worcester,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Manchester,  and  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  views  of  Killarney  by  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  clear  and 
atmospheric  in  effect.  In  lightness  of  tone  and  good  skies  there 
are  none  better  than  the  views  of  Dover  Castle  and  Allington 
Castle  by  S.  M.  E.  Chatham,  and  the  small  views  on  the  coast 
by  Mr.  Russell  M.  Gordon,  taken  by  the  dry  process.  Mr. 
Edward  Fox  is  also  particularly  happy  in  his  selection  of  land- 
scape subjects,  and  his  clouds  are  remarkably  good  in  form  and 
effect  of  light  and  shade. 

The  exhibition  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  interesting  yet 
arranged  by  the  Society,  and  is  in  every  way  deserving  atten- 
tion, as  showing  tho  progress  of  photography,  and  its  varied 
and  imporlant  application  to  art  and  utility. 

Echo. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  has  now 
after  some  sixteen  repetitions,  got  to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
institution,  to  the  recurrence  of  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  this  particular  art  or  science— which  is  it? — 
look  forward  with  much  pleasurable  anticipation.  We  aie 
always  hoping  for  some  new  discovery  in  connection  with 
photography.  We  are  eager  for  the  time  tj  arrive  when  some 
such  increased  sensitiveness  may  be  imparted  to  the  prepared 
plate  as  may  enable  it  to  seize  and  retain  upon  its  surface  tho 
colour  of  the  objects  before  it,  as  it  already  does  their  shadows 
and  half  tints.  We  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  that 
beautiful  little  coloured  picture  which  we  admire  so  much  when 
we  look  into  the  camera  may  be  reproduced  j ust  as  we  then  see 
it.  No  such  result,  however,  has  as  yet  been  obtained,  nor  is 
there  auy — eveu  the  slightest— indication  of  our  being  on  the 
road  to  its  attainment.  Whatever  colour  is  found  in  combina- 
tion with  photography  in  this  present  exhibition  is  put  on,  after 
the  photograph  is  finished,  by  naud,  aud  being  imparted — since 
the  bust  painters  are  not  in  the  habit  of  co-operating  with  tho 
camera — by  inferior  artists,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  satisfactory. 

There  appears  to  be  no  strikingly  new  feature  of  auy  kind 
in  the  present  exhibition  iu  Conduit  Street.  Here  are  the  usual 
powertul  aud  striking  portrait  studies,  life-like  aud  real  as  ever. 
Here  are  more  of  those  large  views  of  open  country  with  glorious 
effects  of  sun  and  cloud,  which  we  have  so  often  admired  before. 
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Here  are  the  same  attempts  to  make  up  something  like  subject 
pictures,  and  to  produce  examples  of  the  humorous  or  pathetic, 
attended  with  the  same  results — the  production,  namely,  of 
certain  fine  specimens  of  photography,  which,  as  such,  delight 
us,  but  which,  regarded  as  dramatic  studies,  leave  us  unsatisfied. 
The  instantaneous  photographs  exhibited  in  this  collection  are, 
as  has  been  the  case  before,  among  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens. The  small  portraits  ot  children,  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  are 
particularly  good  in  this  kind — little,  fleeting,  half-shades  of 
expression  being  caught  suddenly,  and  most  happily,  in  the 
very  act  of  passing.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the 
little  girl  with  a doll  in  frame  211,  the  third  study  from  the 
left  corner  on  the  bottom  row,  as  a remarkable  instance  of  a 
very  subtle  and  delicate  piece  of  expression  of  a half-serious 
kind.  By  means  of  his  instantaneous  process  Mr.  Faulkner 
has  been  enabled,  moreover,  to  immortalise  that  evanescent  and 
beautiful  phenomenon,  a childish  smile — not  a mechanical  grin 
of  the  mouth,  turned  on  to  order,  but  a real  smile,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  face  and  affects  all  parts  of  it  aliko. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the  invention  of  photo- 
graphy is,  that  we  are  able  through  its  agency  to  form  a perfect 
idea  of  all  sorts  of  places  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  in 
some  cases  are  never  likely  to  see.  There  are  in  the  present 
collection,  for  instance,  a great  number  of  views  of  scenes  in 
Greece,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.J.  Stillman,  which,  though  on  asmall 
scale,  intorm  us  so  completely  what  the  Parthenon  and  other 
Greek  buildings  are  like,  that  our  curiosity  is  in  a great  measure 
satisfied  without  our  being  obliged  to  undertake  a journey  to 
Athens.  A somewhat  similar  satisfaction  in  reference  to  the 
Indian  temples  results  from  an  examination  of  the  series  of 
views  in  India,  by  Major  Impey,  of  the  Royal  Engineers  ; while 
as  to  the  ruins  of  Paris,  we  have  them  here  in  Conduit  Street 
under  our  hand,  and  can  make  ourselves  wretched  over  the 
havoc  that  has  been  wrought,  without  encountering  the  horrors 
of  a Channel  passage  in  the  middle  of  November. 

Standard. 

This  Society  have  on  view  an  extensive  collection  of  photo- 
graphs at  the  room»,  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  England.  The 
Photographic  Journal  thinks  that  the  specimens  now  exhibited 
will  give  general  satisfaction,  and  we  think  so  too.  Specimens 
of  portraiture,  composite  pictures,  and  landscapes  certainly 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  contributors.  Of  a number  of 
handsome  heads,  lent  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Crawshay,  one  called  “ The 
Full  Blown  Rose  ” is  most  excellent  in  the  nice  management  of 
the  shadows,  in  contrast,  in  this  respect,  with  the  same  exhi- 
tor’s  example  entitled  “ Disdain.”  Only  those  who  make 
photography  a study  can  note,  with  nice  accuracy,  the  advance 
made  in  its  practice.  In  a “ Portrait  of  a Lady,”  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Blanchard,  we  have  a forcible  example,  but  at  the  same 
time  one  showing  a want  of  delicate  transitions.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Prestwich  exhibits  a portrait  of  a lady,  in  the  form  of  a medal- 
lion, very  delicately  treated,  highly  finished,  and  yet  tender  in 
the  massos.  Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Leach  have  a number  of 
portraits  (not  wanting  in  force)  of  some  popular  actors  and 
actresses,  with  Mr.  Buckstone  at  their  head. 

Some  of  the  landscapes  are  very  good.  Two  Norwegian 
views  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton  are  bright  and  crisp.  Some  views 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Drayson  have  much 
truth  and  force,  especially  in  the  rounding  of  the  columns. 
The  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham,  exhibit,  among 
others,  “A  View  in  Cobham  Woods,”  which  does  the  School 
credit.  Mr.  F.  M.  Good  sends  a fine  group  of  “ Scotch  Firs,” 
beheld  as  if  stirred  by  a stifl  breeze,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  more  truthfully  rendered.  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  contribute  composite  subjects  of  “The  Blackberry 
Gatherers  ’’  and  “ Returning  from  School  ” order.  Mr.  William 
Bedford  has  some  very  graceful  foliage  and  still  water  in  “ The 
Pond  at  Tintern,”  but  he  has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  tho 
rapid  brook  on  “ The  West  Lyn,  North  Devon.”  The  water  in 
this  instance  is  deficient  in  sparkling  touches  of  crested  foam. 
The  trees  in  “Cobbam  Wood”  have  also  furnished  Mr.  W.  de 
W.  Abney  with  a subject  rich  in  sylvan  beauty.  The  Heliotype 
Company  exhibit,  among  other  examples  of  their  skill,  some 
reproductions  of  drawings,  in  black  and  red,  by  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas  shows  the  possibility  of 
making  copies  of  oil  paintings  in  photography  in  a number  of 
truthful  compositions  after  Horsley,  Bottomly,  llardv,  Carter, 
and  Barnes.  Mr.  F.  C.  Earl  excels  in  groups  of  flowers  of  a 
large  size.  Processes  of  painting  are  exemplified  by,  among 


others,  examples  from  the  Autotype  Company.  Indeed,  the 
exhibition,  in  its  number,  variety  of  subjects,  and  general  ex- 
cellence, is  throughout  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  display 
and  appreciation  of  the  more  intricate  and  delicate  features  of 
the  specimens,  but  this  may  be  remedied  before  the  season  of 
the  exhibition  is  over. 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Baker  says,  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  : 
“ Most  people  have  a weakness  for  colour.  It  crops  out 
often  in  a form  annoying  to  the  photographer,  when  he  is 
asked  if  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  ‘just  to  flush 
the  cheeks  a little,’  or  to  paint  that  brow,  or  gild  the  chain  ; 
or  he  is  told  of  ‘ So  So  and  Co.,’  whom,  of  course,  he  knows 
to  be  inferior  artists,  that  a certain  lady,  friend  to  his  pre- 
sent customer,  took  a piece  of  her  dress,  and  her  jewels  to 
them,  and  they  coloured  the  picture  by  them;  ‘it  was  beau- 
tiful, just  like  wax.’  In  his  secret  heart  our  photographer 
believes  good  plain  woiktobe  just  perfect.  He  has  a little 
conscience  ; he  has  some  eye  for  colour  ; he  has  seen  So  So 
and  Co.’s  daubs ; he  knows  that  one  and  the  same  hand  does 
their  India-ink,  water  colours,  ivorytypes,  porcelains,  and 
their  oil  (if  they  go  into  that  line),  and  that  these  things 
are  let  out  on  the  public  at  prices  that  a good  painter  could 
not  touch  them  at.  So  the  question  of  competition  becomes 
initating,  in  proportion  as  the  eye  of  the  public  is  dull, 
and  its  purse-strings  tight.  But  in  spite  of  the  dull  eye 
and  tight  purse,  the  public  clings  to  its  weaknesses,  and  our 
photographer,  if  he  will  have  a first-class  reputation,  must 
be  prepared  to  do  the  wax-like. 

“The  usual  plan  is,  engage  an  ‘artist’  on  a weekly 
salary,  who  touches  up,  and  paints  out,  in  a weakly  way, 
what  little  good  there  may  have  originally  been  in  the 
photograph,  and  as  loDg  as  the  public  prefer  a little  mucky 
daubing  to  the  pure  expressing  of  simple  form,  so  long 
will  these  pseudo  artists  flourish,  parasite-like,  upon  our 
more  legitimate  art.  Against  good  painting  we  have  no- 
thing. If  a capable  man,  or  woman,  chooses  to  take  a 
photograph,  as  a ground  to  work  on,  and  will  produce 
thereon  a piece  of  genuine  colouring,  the  method  is  justified 
by  the  end,  and  the  thing  is  occasionally  done.  Neither  let 
it  be  imagined  by  anyone,  that  the  writer  holds  the  present 
class  of  colourists  as  solely  responsible. 

Incapable,  conceited,  and  dogmatic,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  are,  I have  rarely  met  one  who  did  not  sincerely  desire 
to  improve,  although  it  is  a notable  fact  that  as  soon  as  one 
does  advance  in  skill  to  a high  point,  he  generally 
emancipates  himself  altogether  from  the  slavish  limits 
imposed  on  his  hand  by  the  photograph,  and  takes  to 
drawing  from  life. 

The  photographer  is  usually  the  most  to  blame.  Seek- 
ing to  make  too  large  a harvest  out  of  the  public  credulity, 
he  thinks  he  cannot  afford  more  than  half  to  his  artist,  and 
oftentimes  not  as  much  as  that  ; and  also,  as  before  inti- 
mated, puts  his  wcrk  at  prices,  the  whole  of  which  would 
not  pay  for  good  labour.  Again,  generally,  too  wide  a 
range  is  expected  of  the  colourist.  He  must  undertake  all 
that  can  be  done  with  a brush,  and  be  up  to  the  dodges, 
ivorytyping,  &c.  None  but  a veteran  could  master  so  much. 
Even  among  life-long  artists  one  line  is  considered  quite 
enough,  but  our  photographic  colourist,  without  having 
learned  to  draw  even,  must  wield  brushes  and  crayons  in  all 
the  styles.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances  of 
poor  pay  and  diluted  skill,  our  colourists  manufacture  the 
terrible,  hideous,  absurd  monstrosities  called  by  the  gracious 
cognomen,  “coloured  photographs,”  with  which  our  galleries 
inundate  the  homes  of  this  land,  and  which  in  cheap 
frames  can  be  found,  a deadly  rival  to  the  plain  photograph, 
in  almost  every  parlour. 

Not  to  be  too  modest  in  the  way  of  putting  it,  whether 
or  no  these  things  are  seen  to  be  a nuisance,  and  a foe  to 
art,  depends  on  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are  viewed. 
Ignorance,  a low  grade  of  taste,  may  admire  them,  and  be 
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moved  to  some  brutish  sense  of  beauty,  as  an  ox  might  eye 
the  green  grass  and  yellow  buttercups.  Commerce  may 
quiet  the  rising  protest  with  a handful  of  dirty  greenbacks, 
but  taste  and  conscience  will  alike  protest  against  these 
impositions  on  a credulous  and  weak  public. 

With  many  it  is  yet  considered  an  open  question  whether 
photographs  ought  to  be  coloured  at  all.  Is  photography 
a fine  art  ? If  so,  why  are  not  its  productions  entitled  to 
consideration  in  their  pure  form  as  those  of  the  other  arts 
are  conceded  to  be?  Who  would  flush  the  cheeks  of  a 
marble  statue,  or  give  a costly  engraving  to  be  coloured,  or 
put  gold-leaf  on  the  jewellery  of  an  oil  painting?  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  if  photographs  are  to  be  coloured,  let  them 
be  well  done.  Employ  skill  at  a fair  price,  and  as  for  these 
present  incapables,  let  them  learn  first  to  acquire  a firm 
true  hand,  that  can  draw  with  stipple,  and  hatch  regularly 
and  delicately,  not  forgetting  the  clean  wash.  If  with 
practice  they  cannot  acquire  this,  let  them  drop  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  find  something  suited  to  their  level  that  they 
can  learn  to  do  well.  Hoe  corn,  milk  the  cows,  make  shirts, 
cook  food  that  can  be  digested — any  thorough  labour  is 
more  honourable  than  this  pretentious  daubing.  And  those 
that  with  careful  practice  find  themselves  improving  as 
colourists,  let  them  still  be  assured,  that  only  the  study  and 
toil  of  a lifetime  will  in  any  degree  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  artistic  perfection. 


®0rmgoui)fttr.e. 

COL.  STUART  WORTLEY  AND  MR.  CAREY  LEA. 

Sib, — Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  makes  the 
following  remarks : — 

“These  calculations  (which  cannot  be  impugned)  Col. 
Wortley  does  not  venture  to  attack,  but  replies  by  citing  vague 
and  various  calculations  by  other  parties,  arguing  from  them 
in  a manner  which  is  calculated  to  provoke  a smile.  I shall 
not  waste  your  space  nor  your  readers’  time  by  replying  to  them 
seriously.” 

I herewith,  therefore,  repeat  in  the  same  words  I previously 
used,  what  Mr.  Carey  Lea  calls  “ vague  and  various  calculations 
by  other  parties.”  In  my  letter  in  the  Photographic  News, 
September  22nd,  1871,  page  455,  I say  : “Mr.  Lea  intimates 
that  his  chemical  knowledge  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  he 
could  have  made  any  error ; but  in  the  B.  J.  for  this  yoar,  page 
68,  Mr.  Lea,  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  he 
supposes  his  collodion  to  contain,  entirely  omits  any  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  silver  reduced  by  the  two  minims  of  aqua 
reqia  added  to  each  ounce  of  his  collodion.”  This  error  the 
editors  of  the  journal,  in  their  leading  article  of  the  same  date, 
point  out  as  follows  : — 

“Having  said  so  much  in  explanation,  we  cannot  avoid 
noticing  that  Mr.  C.  Lea  has  left  wholly  unreplied  to  the 
observations  we  made  on  the  addition  of  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  collodion.  A very  cursory  perusal  of  our  former 
article  will  show  that  we  attached  chief  importance  to  this 
acidification  of  the  collodion,  and  we  ventured  to  suggest  that 
in  this  matter  Mr.  Lea  had  much  underestimated  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  materials  he  employs  in  preparing  the  emulsion. 
We  showed  that  the  addition  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
sensitized  collodion  means  simply  the  removal  of  more  or  less 
of  the  ‘ large  excess  ’ of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  removed  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  and  strength 
of  the  acid  mixture  added.  We  ascertained  by  direct  experi 
ment  that  two  measured  minims  of  the  strong  acid  directed  by 
Mr.  Lea  to  bo  added  to  each  ounce  were  capable  of  precipitating 
2-13  grains  nitrate  of  silver.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  a 
body  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect  as  a very 
important  constituent  of  the  collodio-broraide  emulsion  ; one, 
moreover,  whose  effect  should  bo  very  accurately  measured. 
If,  when  working  in  warm  weather,  Mr.  Lea  treats  his  collodion 
with  two  minims  of  acid  of  the  above  strength,  and  nine 
grains  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  he  could  only  have  two- 
tenths  of  a grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  free  in  the  emulsion.  The 
chances  of  loss  are  sufficient  to  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  any  real  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  present ; in 
faot,  only  a skilled  chemist,  working  with  a delicate  balance, 


would  be  likely  to  avoid  any  appreciable  excess  of  bromide  in 
the  emulsion.” 

And  again,  Photographic  News,  September  29th,  1871, 
page  466  : — “The  latest  calculation  I can  find  as  to  the  amount 
of  silver  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  certain  quantities  of 
bromide  and  aqua  regia  to  the  collodion  is  one  by  Mr.  T. 
Sutton,  in  the  B.  J.,  1 Ith  August,  1871.  He  states  in  this  that 
about  five  and  a-hall  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  will  convert 
about  seven  grains  nitrate  of  silver.  The  five  grains  bromide  of 
cadmium  added  by  Mr.  Lea  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned  to 
convert  six  three-eighths  grains  nitrate  of  silver.  The  one 
grain  bromide  of  ammonium  will  convert  one  seven-eighths 
grains  nitrate  of  silver ; while,  as  Mr.  Sutton  states  that  two 
minims  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  convert  three  grains  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  one  one-third  minim  of  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  two  minims  of  aqua  regia  added  by  Mr.  Lea  to 
his  collodion  will  convert  two  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  and  we 
have  thus  the  following  calculation : — 

Converted  by  5 grs.  bromide  cadmium  64  grs.  silver 
„ 1 gr.  „ ammonium  1$  ,, 

„ 2 minims  aqua  regia  2 „ 

"w* 

being  a conversion  of  ten  and  a-quarter  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  ounce.  I cannot,  then,  see  how,  on  this  calcula- 
tion, Mr.  Lea  can  have  excess  of  silver  even  when  using  ten 
gra  ins  to  the  ounce,  and  of  course  when  (as  he  says  he  does 
in  hot  weather)  he  only  adds  nine  grains.” 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  these  calculations,  which  Mr. 
C.  Lea  speaks  of  as  “vague  and  various  by  other  parties,”  are 
as  precise  and  to  the  point  as  it  is  possible  for  calculations  to 
be,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  grossly  discourteous  that  a lead- 
ing article  by  the  editors  of  the  B.  J.,  and  calculations  made 
by  one  of  their  correspondents  should  be  summarily  dismissed 
as  “ vague  and  various  by  other  parties,  and  unworthy  of 
being  replied  to  seriously.”  Besides  the  discourtesy  shown  to 
the  opinions  of  the  eminent  authorities  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
C.  Lea  appears  to  me  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  enunciated 
by  a somewhat  unscrupulous  attorney  when  instructing 
counsel  in  a very  weak  case.  The  counsel  having  explained 
the  weakness  of  the  case,  and  asked  for  further  instructions, 
the  attorney  replied,  “ Yes,  we’ve  a bad  case ; you  must 
abuse  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses.”  Well,  Mr.  C.  Lea  has  a bad 
case,  and  he  has  certainly  turned  round  and  acted  as  though 
he  had  received  much  the  same  advice. 

Mr.  C.  Lea  goes  on  to  ask  me  to  point  where  his  calculations 
were  wrong.  In  the  B.  /.,  February  10th,  1871,  page  68, 
Mr.  Lea,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
supposed  to  be  left  in  his  collodion,  to  which  had  been  added 
five  grains  bromide  of  cadmium,  one  grain  bromide  ot 
ammonium,  and  two  minims  ot  aqua  regia,  writes  as 
follows  : — 

“ Thus  the  calculation  stands  literally  and  exactly  as  I gave 
it — that  between  three  and  four  grains  nitrate  of  silver  are 
present  in  excess  fn  the  ounce  of  mixture.  In  proof — 

Quantity  of  nitrate  ...  10'00  grains 

Ditto  equivalent  to  bromide  6-67  „ 


Excess  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  ...  3.33 


Now  in  the  B.  J.,  September  16th,  1871,  page  434,  in 
proving  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  formula  for 
collodion,  he  proves  it  as  follows  : — 


Cad.  brom.  ..  

Am 

Sensitizes  with  nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Deduct  equivalent  to  bromides  ... 


6 grains 
1 grain 
10  grains 


Excess  nitrate  of  silver  over  bromides  ...  3-34 
Deduct  for  aqua  regia  l-38 


Absolute  excess  nitrate  of  silver...  ...  1'96  „ 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  one  of  these  calculations  must 
be  wrong , and  it  was  the  ignorance  displayed  by  Mr.  Lea  is  not 
estimating  from  the  begining  that  chloride  was  introduced  into 
the  collodion  by  the  use  ot  aqua  regia  that  called  forth  the 
leading  article  in  the  B.  J.,  from  which  I have  taken  the  ex- 
tract given  above.  I have  before  called  attention  to  this,  but 
Mr.  C.  Lea  omits  any  uotice  of  it.  1 shall  now  beg  of  you  to 
place  side  by  side  the  following  paragraphs : — 
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From  the  paper  read  by  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  June  13, 1871  : 
“I  may  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  how  deeply  indebted 
we  all  are  to  Mr.  C.  Lea  for  the  in- 
vestigations he  has  made  into  the 
conditions  of  the  process,  and  for 
the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  has 
made  public  the  results  of  his 
numerous  experiments.  I had 
never  been  able  to  work  this  process 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  (because  my 
conditions  of  proper  working  are  a 
coll  >dion  saturated  with  free  nitrate) 
till  Mr.  0.  Lea  made  the  valuable 
suggestion  of  adding  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  brought  to  an  orange 
colour  by  means  of  warmth  as  an 
acidiSer  to  the  collodion.  Good 
negatives  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  only,  but 
the  mixed  acids  as  proposed  by  Mr 
Lea  are  of  great  advantage  to  the 
certain  working  of  the  process.” 

When,  then,  Mr.  C.  Lea  says  that  I took  his  aqua  regia 
process  without  acknowledgment,  1 know  what  I should  be 
entitled  to  say  in  private  life,  but  in  journalistic  life  I can  only 
point  out  to  your  readers  that  Mr.  Lea’s  statement  is  entirely 
opposed  to  fact,  and  I must  leave  them  to  judge  between  us. 

I need  take  up  little  more  of  your  space,  because,  at  the  end  of 
his  article  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  Mr.  Lea  remarks  : — 

“ Whether  the  use  of  a moderate  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  as 
I have  recommended,  or  of  a very  large  one  as  advocated  by 
Col.  Wortley,  shall  become  the  favourite  plan,  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  rights  of  the  case.”  In  this  sentence  Mr.  Lea 
admits  all  that  I have  contended  for,  viz.,  that  our  processes 
are  different.  I repeat,  that  he  was  entirely  wrong  in  saying 
“ that  it  was  useless  loading  down  the  collodion  with  silver,” 
and  using  more  than  ten  grains  in  winter,  and  niue  in  summer, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  use  of  a much  larger  proportion  of  silver 
in  the  collodion,  and  less  bromide  than  he  recommends,  in- 
creased the  sensitiveness  of  the  process  by  three  times,  at  tho 
very  least.  This  fact  is  now  becoming  recognized,  and  I 
believe  that  I have  a perfect  right  to  base  my  title  to  a distinct 
process  in  having  given  to  the  photographic  world  this  import- 
ant advantage. 

To  conclude,  then  : as  Mr.  Carey  Lea  calls  the  precise  calcu- 
lations to  which  I have  called  attention  “vague  and  various 
calculations  by  other  parties  as  I have  pointed  out  clearly 
the  serious  error  he  made  in  omitting  to  calculate  the  chloride  j 
produced  in  his  collodion ; as  he  has  made  a deliberate  mis-  i 
statement  in  saying  that  I adopted  his  aqua  regia  without 
acknowledgment ; and  as  he  has  admitted  the  difference  in  our 
two  processes,  I feel  myself  justified  in  saying  that  I shall  take 
no  notice  of  any  further  personal  attack  he  may  make  upon  me 
in  your  columns,  and  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  will  bring  an  impartial  and  unbiassed 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

1 have  pointed  out  in  previous  articles  the  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  aqua  regia  in  the  collodion  after  a more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  it,  the  bad  effects  of  pyrogallic 
acid  in  the  preservative  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates, 
and  the  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  ; and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  further  amplify 
this  portion  of  the  subject.  Had  I followed  M.  Carey  Lea 
into  the  various  arguments  he  uses  in  his  paper  of  last  week, 

I could  prove  how  fallacious  they  are  ; but,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  1 feel  that  to  do  so  would  be  useless,  as  Mr. 
Lea’s  remark  about  “ vague  and  various  calculations  by  other 
parties,”  and  his  wilful  mis-statement  of  the  acknowledgment  ' 
I made  of  1 is  aqua  regia,  show  me  that  from  him  I cannot  ex- 
pect that  courtesy,  fairness,  and  candour  in  argument  which 
could  alone  render  such  a discussion  interesting  or  profitable 
to  your  readers.  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 
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Sir, — Referring  to  the  description,  in  your  last  issue,  of  a 
new  photo-mechanical  process  by  Capt.  Waterhouse,  I wish  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  tannin,  as  well  as  that  of  double  ink- 
ing, is  protected  by  my  patent  of  the  8th  December,  1869,  and 
that  the  method  of  transferring  the  films  is  protected  by  my 
patent  of  the  5th  September,  1870.— Yours  obediently, 

Ernest  Edwards. 

[Gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  similar  bodies  were  men- 


tioned as  used  by  Tessie  du  Motay  some  years  ago.  The  use 
of  two  inks  has,  we  understand,  been  employed  by  M.  Albert, 
and  by  Ohm  and  Grossman,  long  before  Mr.  Edwards’  patent, 
and  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  a common  practice  amongst 
lithographers,  as  undoubtedly  amongst  copper  plate  engravers, 
for  years  past. — Ed.] 

groaeiungs  of  ^ocktifs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Tuesday 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street, 
the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Hiogin,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  and  Mr.  John  Carroll  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a report  of  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Association  during  the  past  year,  showing  that  the  Society 
was  in  a very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  next  read.  There  was  a balance 
in  hand  after  paying  all  expenses. 

On  the  proposal  to  alter  Rule  10, 

Mr.  Watling  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  passed  ; so  that 
the  rule  now  stands  : — “The  ordinary  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  last  Tuesday  in  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  July, 
August,  and  December.” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bennett  presented  the  report  of  the  soir'ee  committee  ; 
and,  after  some  discussion,  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Mawdsley  and 
Mr.  Tyrer,  were  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  an  exhibition 
and  soiree  to  be  held  in  January  next. 

The  undermentioned  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  year  1872 : 
President— Mr.  E.  Phipps.  Vice-Presidents — Mr.  E.  Leader 

Williams,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Watling.  Treasurer — Mr. 
John  Henderson.  Hon.  Secretary — Mr.  Wm.  Murray.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bennett,  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  Mr.  Thos.  Higgin,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Robertson  to  be  members  of  the  Council  in  place  of  those  who  re- 
tire by  rotation. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T. 
B.  Banner,  Mr.  C.  Bell  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  President  : A copy  of  a “ Report  to  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  United  States  Army  on  an  Improved  Method  of  Photo- 
graphing Historical  Preparations  by  Sunlight,”  by  Assistant-Sur- 
geon J.  J.  Woodward,  United  States  Army,  illustrated  by  ten 
beautiful  photographs. 

By  Mr.  J.  Henderson  : A collection  of  beautiful  views  of 
Ceylon,  consisting  of  one  panoramic  and  thirteen  12  by  10  views. 

By  Mr.  Mawdsley  : An  exceedingly  neat  and  compact  case 
containing  an  8 by  5 camera,  slides,  fronts,  &c.,  made  by  Mr.  J, 
Rogerson,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Mawdsley  explained  the  different, 
arrangements,  and  pointed  out  several  improvements,  one  of  which 
was  a spring  preventing  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  from  open- 
ing, and  also  one  preventing  the  slide  from  moving  when  the 
shutter  was  opened. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  officers  were 
passed,  and  the  session  of  1871  terminated. 


SDalk  in  tfre  Stubio. 

Examples  of  Variety  and  Grace  in  Pose. — We  have 
received  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Hughes,  in  Oxford 
Street,  some  specimens  of  the  examples  of  pose  selected  by 
Mr.  Werge  from  the  works  of  Bartolozzi.  We  shall  refer  to 
them  more  at  length  in  our  next.  All  we  need  say  in  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  is,  that  they  are  very  admirable  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful. 

Light  and  Shade.— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  in 
regard  to  the  grouping  of  lights,  that  “ there  shall  be  a superi- 
ority of  one  over  the  rest ; that  they  shall  be  separated  and 
varied  in  their  shapes  ; and  that  there  should  be  at  least  three 
lights.  The  second  lights  ought,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and 
union,  to  be  of  nearly  equal  brightness,  though  not  of  equal 
magnitude  with  the  principal.”  Mr.  Robinsou,  in  his  Pictorial 
Effect  in  Photography,  says  : — “ There  must  be  unity  of  effect 
in  the  light  and  shade  as  well  as  in  the  composition.  Chiaro- 
scuro will  often  ‘ pull  a picture  together  ’ when  the  composition 
is  scattered.  Where  there  is  too  great  a repetition  of  forms, 
light  and  shade  will  break  them  up  or  mass  them  together.” 


From  Mr.  Lei’s  article  in  your 
last  issue : — 

-I  shall  only  add  that  as  Col 
Wortley,  after  taking  without 
acknowledgment,  my  aqua  regia 
process.” 
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The  Value  of  Extensive  Skylights. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  Trask  opened  the 
subject  of  skylights  and  lighting  for  discussion.  He  described 
his  light  as  38  ft.  long  by  13  It.  wide,  with  side-light  §arae 
length.  He  explained  the  advantages  of  a large  light,  the 
principle  being  that  he  can  use  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
pleases  ; especially  was  it  adapted  for  shadow  pictures,  giving 
soft  shadows  and  perfect  detail.  Some  discussion  followed  on 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  large  and  small  lights.  It  was 
claimed  that  a large  light  gave  the  photographer  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  variety  of  effects  to  be  produced,  and  educated 
him  to  a better  understanding  of  the  uature  and  management 
of  light ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a small  one  was  easier  worked, 
and  better  effects  could  be  produced  from  the  fact  that  the  light 
was  more  concentrated.  The  old  Daguerreotype  was  referred 
to  as  proof  of  the  advantages  and  excellence  of  a small  light. 

Theory  of  the  Latent  Image. — The  writer  of  “ Notes  on 
Science  ” in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  says  : — “ Some 
important  experiments,  made  by  Dr.  Budde,  have, been  published, 
trora  which  a new  theory  of  the  photographic  latent  image  may 
be  deduced.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a tube  closed  at  one 
end,  and  the  gas  is  confined  by  a column  of  oil  of  vitriol  satu- 
rated with  chlorine.  This  must  be  done  in  comparative  dark- 
ness. A beam  of  light  is  then  decomposed  by  means  of  a prism, 
and  the  several  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  aro  allowed  to  fall 
in  succession  on  the  tube  containing  the  chlorine,  an  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  by  which  any  alteration  in  volume 
that  might  take  place  in  course  ot  the  experiment  can  be 
detected  and  carefully  registered.  When  the  red  rays  fell  upon 
the  tube,  the  effect  produced  was  very  slight,  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  gas  column  being  only  the  of  an  inch 
According  to  the  degree  of  refrangibility  by  the  ray  to  which 
the  chlorine  was  subjected,  so  did  its  expansion  increase,  until 
when  under  the  action  of  the  violet,  the  effect  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum, the  expansion  being  ten  times  greater  than  what  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  red  rays.  What  is  ascertained  from 
this  experiment  is,  that  the  expansion  of  the  gas  is  not  due  to 
heat,  for  were  that  the  case  the  red  rays  would  have  exercised 
the  most  powerful  action,  this  point  having  been  further  ascer- 
tained by  delicate  thermometers.  To  further  establish  the  fact 
that  the  expansion  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  light,  and  not 
to  a decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  chlorine,  there 
was  substituted  for  this  acid,  saturated  with  chlorine,  the  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon,  the  same  result  being  obtained.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
violet  rays  of  the  sunbeam  act  by  decomposing  the  molecule  of 
the  chlorine,  setting  free  the  two  component  atoms  of  which 
the  molecule  is  supposed  to  bo  built  up.  The  two  atoms  occupy 
a greater  space  when  separate  than  when  combined,  and  are 
also  in  a favourable  condition  for  entering  into  combination.” — 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
the  effect  that  a clue  is  thus  obtained  to  a sound  theory  of  the 
lateat  image,  which  shall  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  relied 
on  by  the  supporters  respectively  of  the  present  vibratory  and 
chemical  hypotheses.  Accepting  Dr.  Budde’s  conclusion  for 
chlorine,  he  believes  it  clearly  follows  that  all  the  cases  known 
to  photographers  in  which  light  brings  about  change  of  any 
kind,  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  partial  or 
complete  separation  of  the  atoms  by  which  the  molecule  of  a 
given  compound  may  be  built  up.  Taking  the  case  of  iodide 
of  silver,  an  atom  of  silver  is  known  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  no  more ; but  the  atom  of  iodine  is 
equivalent  to  three  of  hydrogen,  though  in  most  compounds 
only  appearing  to  be  equivalent  to  one.  Experience  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  many  cases,  the  action  of  violet  light 
chiefly  consists  in  the  severance  of  the  union  of  dissimilar 
bodies  held  in  combination  by  comparatively  feeble  affinity, 
and  the  experiment  recorded  alone  proves  that  the  same  kind 
of  action  is  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  the  still  more  feeble 
attractive  force  which  tends  to  unite  the  atoms  of  like  matters 
in  molecules.  By  extending  this  to  the  union  of  bonds  in  a 
single  atom,  as  in  the  case  of  iodine,  one  gains  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  action  of  light  upon  iodine 
of  silver,  and  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  chemical  relations 
between  the  exposed  and  unexposed  silver  compound.  By 
luminous  action,  two  of  the  three  attractive  powers  of  the 
iodine  are  freed  from  each  other's  control,  and  are  ready  to 
enter  into  new  combinations.  Having  occupied  so  much  space 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  newest  and  most  plausible  theory  of 
photographic  action,  the  account  of  novelties  in  photographic 
practice  is  deferred.” 


SL0  ComsgiJtttotttjs. 

F.  C. — Your  general  dimensions  and  proportion  of  light  are  excel- 
lent. The  light  in  the  south  side,  although  not  necessary  for 
ordinary  work,  may  occasionally  be  useful,  and  may,  as  a general 
rule,  be  kept  covered.  U nless  the  south  side  be  sheltered  from  the 
vertical  rays  of  the  summer  sun  by  some  adjacent  high  building, 
it  will  be  a great  advantage  to  throw  the  ridge  out  of  the  middle, 
so  that  the  south  side  of  the  roof  is  slightly  the  largest,  and  so 
intercepts  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun.  Tho  effect  of  this  is  to 
give  increased  pitch  to  tho  north  skylight,  and  render  it  more 
like  a high  skylight.  Such  a plan  works  well. 

A Subscriber. — The  only  extra  apparatus  you  will  require  is  the 
cameo  press  and  fittings  to  give  the  convex  form  to  the  medallion. 
In  all  respects,  except  the  suitable  masking,  the  operations  and 
apparatus  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary  card  portraits. 

W.  W. — The  plate  should  be  dry  in  applying  albumen  solution  with 
a Blanchard  brush.  So  far  as  we  remember,  we  answered  all  the 
questions  in  your  last.  If  not,  please  repeat  them. 

Stereoscopic  Amateur. — The  lens  you  describe  with  a mono- 
gram is  a French  one  of  uncertain  origin.  The  monogram  or 
initials  are  those  of  a London  dealer  who  used  to  supply  French 
lenses.  Regarding  the  unsatisfactory  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses, 
you  had  better  get  rid  of  them  and  get  a better  pair.  Those  you 
mention  will  answer  well.  Slow  lenses  will  often  give  a weak, 
poor  image  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  a quick  lens 
will  givo  a brilliant,  intense  image.  It  will  scarcely  pay  to  fix 
new  glasses  in  the  old  tubes. 

J.  Alexander. — The  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Conduit  Street 
is  open  free  to  the  public  every  day  except  Saturday,  when  tho 
charge  for  admission  is  one  shilling.  Your  letter  was  written 
upon  a newspaper  wrapper,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  doublo 
postage  charge  of  twopence.  The  halfpenny  stamp  does  not  in 
any  case  cover  the  postage  of  a letter. 

Unfortunate  R. — Tho  final  polishing  of  a lens  is  effected  by 
means  of  rouge  or  putty  powder.  The  latter  will  suit  your  pur- 
pose, but  the  figure  of  the  lens  will  be  readily  altered  by  the 
operation,  and  the  lens  injured. 

X.  L.  W. — You  cannot  secure  the  copyright  in  a negative  taken  by 
another  person,  unless  tho  proper  legal  stops  are  taken  by  that 
person  to  assign  the  copyright  to  you.  If  the  original  owner  of 
the  negative  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to  secure  his  copyright, 
he  can  inako  a legal  assignment  of  it  to  you,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  Rev.  S. — If  the  engraving  be  copyright,  copying  for  any  pur- 
pose, and  gratuitous  distribution  as  well  as  sale,  would  bo  an 
infringement  of  the  copyright ; but  if  the  portrait  in  question 
have  no  “ publication  line,”  by  which  is  meant  the  name  and 
address  of  publisher  and  date  of  publication,  according  to  the  Copy- 
right Act,  tho  assumption  is  that  the  engraving  is  not  copyright, 
and  reproduction  for  a gratuitous  purpose  would  infringe  neither 
moral  nor  legal  rights. 

Thomas  Browne. — In  accordance  with  the  announcement  made 
at  the  outset,  the  Photographic  Exhibition  will  be  open  in  tho 
evenings  of  the  three  days  immediately  before  closing. 

Leo. — We  cannot  tell  at  all  how  far  the  gentleman  you  name  may 
be  disposed  to  give  instructions,  but  in  the  albumenizing  of  plates 
we  do  not  see  that  more  specific  instructions  can  be  given.  The 
plate  having  been  slightly  cleaned  is  dried,  and  a Blanchard  brush 
being  dipped  in  the  albumen  solution  is  drawn  over  tho  surface 
from  end  to  end,  covering  all  but  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  any  to  run  over  the  back  of  the  plate, 
which  is  then  placed  away  to  drain  and  dry.  2.  The  chief  cause 
of  a sandy  deposit  and  pinholes  is  over-saturation  of  the  bath  with 
iodide.  Sometimes  allowing  the  plate  to  remain  too  long  in  tho 
bath  will  tend  to  such  a result.  Over-intensifying  will  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  3.  No.  1 is  the  best  lighted  of  the  cards  sent. 
Each  of  the  others  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  too  much  top 
front  light. 

No  Name. — We  have  received  a postage  card  bearing  our  address 
and  nothing  more.  Some  correspondent’s  unwritten  question  must 
inevitably  go  unanswered. 

H.  H.  V. — There  is  another  article  on  the  mezzotint  process  in  tho 
same  volume  (p.  172),  and  in  the  following  volume  (1871)  there 
is  an  article  by  Carl  Meinerth  on  the  subject,  in  the  number  for 
May  27th,  1870.  2.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  using  the  frame  in 
question,  but  a little  care  and  skill  are  necessary.  Wo  do  not 
know  tho  price.  3.  Different  photographers  employ  different 
modes  of  vignetting.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  means  of  a 
card  with  an  oval  aperture  placed  at  sorno  distance  from  tho  nega- 
tive, and  fringed  round  with  cotton  wool  so  as  to  make  a size  and 
gradation  suited  to  each  individual  picture. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Photographic  News  Office,  16  Gough 
■Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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A MUSEUM  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A suggestion  recently  made  by  Dr.  Mina  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  record,  in  order  to  secure  for  it  the  deliberate 
consideration  it  merits  by  a wider  public  than  that  to 
which  it  was  uttered.  It  may  be  interesting,  before  entering 
into  the  subject,  to  mention  the  time  and  place  of  the  sug- 
gestion. Many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  heard  of  the 
existence  of  a conclave  of  photographers  which  flourishes 
under  the  disignation  of  the  Solar  Club.  It  is  a strictly 
private  institution,  and  all  its  proceedings  are  considered 
confidential.  Hence  we  are  prohibited  from  explaining 
with  any  degree  of  fullness  the  nature  of  its  aims, 
ceremonies,  and  compacts.  We  may  state  briefly  that  its 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  five  and  twenty,  that  they 
consist  of  the  elite  of  the  metropolitan  photographers,  and  that 
however  its  primary  aims  may  be  stated,  the  advancement 
of  photography  is  one  of  the  foremost  considerations  of  all 
its  members.  That  the  members  dine  together  once  a 
month,  and  spend  a social  and  convivial  evening,  is  a 
detail,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  mentioning  ; and  that  the 
refreshment  should  consist,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 

the  Club,  of  “ roots,  and  water  from  the  spring,  or .,”  is 

only  in  keeping  with  the  ascetic  character  of  these  modern 
Ghebirs.  At  these  monthly  reunions  are  generally  found 
guests  representing  literature,  art,  the  drama,  and  other 
ranches  of  fine  art.  At  the  last  meeting,  a full  and  bril- 
liant one,  were  poets,  leader  writers  on  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  novelists,  dramatic  authors,  painters,  and 
distinguished  provincial  photographers.  And  it  was  in 
this  assembly  that  Dr.  Mann,  in  the  course  of  some  excellent 
remarks,  made  the  suggestion  which  we  venture  to  except 
from  the  general  confidential  character  of  the  proceedings. 

Referring  to  the  admirable  exhibition  now  open  in 
Conduit  Street,  and  to  those  which  for  some  years  past  had 
been  held  in  the  same  rooms,  Dr.  Mann  expressed  his  regret 
that  no  tangible  evidence  of  such  displays  was  retained. 
They  were  open  for  a few  weeks,  and  then  they  passed 
away,  and,  except  the  journalistic  chronicles,  left  no  sign  or 
record  behind.  He  pointed  out  how  interesting  and  valu- 
able would  be  a museum  of  photographs,  in  which  a selec- 
tion of  the  best  examples  of  different  branches  of  the  art 
should  be  preserved,  so  as  to  admit  of  examination  and 
comparison,  and  form  a tangible  record  of  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  progress  made  in  the  art,  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  suggestion  is  a most  important 
one.  Ideas  of  a similar  kind  have  before  been  mooted  : it 
has  been  suggested  that  a permanent  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs in  London  would  be  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
in  the  disastrous  Coventry  Street  experiment  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  such  a scheme  formed  part  of  the  general 
plan.  But  hitherto  the  projects  have  been  too  comprehen* 


sive  or  cumbersome,  and  the  circumstances  have  not  beerl 
propitious.  A permanent  exhibition  as  a distinct  institu- 
tion would  be  co3ily,  and  as  it  could  not  be  self- remunera- 
tive, it  would  be  beyond  the  province  or  means  of  any 
society  or  combination  of  persons  to  establish  one.  But  for 
the  project  briefly  indicated  by  Dr.  Maun  we  think  that 
the  facilities  now  exist,  and  that  the  time  is  now  propitious 
if  those  concerned  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  about  the 
matter.  The  Photographic  Society  of  London  is  now.  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years,  out  of  debt,  and  with  reduced 
expenses  an  l increasing  income  from  accession  of  members, 
it  is  in  a position  to  consider  how  far  it  may,  with  an  eye 
to  moderation  in  cost,  best  aid  the  advancement  of  photo- 
graphy and  the  interests  of  photographers.  various 
modes  of  doing  this  have  been  proposed,  as  yet  informally, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  considered  by  the  council.  One  of 
the  first  projects  will  doubtless  be  the  selection  and  distri- 
bution of  a presentation  print  amongst  the  members. 
Another  scheme,  which  has  beeu  talked  of  by  some,  is  the 
resumption  of  the  system  of  giving  medals  for  various 
phases  of  excellence  illustrated  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 
We  venture  to  think  that,  next  to  the  distribution  of  pre- 
sentation prints,  nothing  would  be  more  useful,  nothing 
more  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  photographers,  than  the 
formation  of  a museum  of  photographs  by  the  Society,  to 
be  accessible  at  all  times  by  members  of  the  Society,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  photographers  generally,  and  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  detail 
as  to  means  here.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  rooms  in  Conduit  Street  now  occupied  by  Che 
Society  for  its  meetings  might  be  made  available  without 
much  trouble  or  cost.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  a 
certain  number  of  choice  prints  from  the  Exhibition  would 
practically  serve  a similar  purpose  as  the  distribution  of 
medals.  The  selection,  duly  made  by  a jury  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  would  constitute  an  award  of  honour  which 
would  possess  much  of  the  value  of  a medal,  and  the  pic- 
tures being  constantly  displayed  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  producers  would  probably  aid  in  securing  more 
substantial  advantages. 

To  provincial  photographers  such  an  exhibition  would  bea 
source  of  great  value  and  interest.  There  are  few  who  do  not 
occasionally  visit  London,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  the  enquiry  : “ Where  can  I best  go  to  see  what 
is  doing  in  photography  ?”  Such  a museum  properly 
maintaiaed  would  meet  the  case  at  once.  Provincial 
members  of  the  Society,  who  at  present  reap  few  of  the 
advantages  of  their  membership,  would  in  such  a museum 
feel  that  in  it  at  least  they  gained  some  special  advantages 
by  their  connection  with  the  Society.  How  far  such  a 
scheme,  tried  without  much  risk  of  cost  or  effort,  might 
become  the  nucleus  of  a permanent  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs and  apparatus,  aud  possibly  of  a library  and  reading 
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room,  or  even  of  a photographic  educational  institute, 
are  matters  for  speculation  only  at  present;  but  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  museum  is,  we  think,  one  upon  which  early 
action  might,  without  impropriety,  be  taken.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  bear  immediate  discussion,  and  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  hearing  further  opinions  from  those  interested 
in  the  subject. 


EXAMPLES  OF  POSING. 

Example  is  proverbially  better  than  precept.  “ Things 
seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard.”  If  this  be  generally 
true  in  relation  to  manners  and  morals,  it  is  very  specially 
true  in  matters  of  art.  The  sight  of  one  good  picture 
affords  more  instruction  than  many  chapters  on  composition 
and  chiaroscuro  or  the  balance  of  lines  and  tones.  In 
relation  to  posing  the  human  figure,  example  is  an  impera- 
tive element  of  all  instruction  ; and  variety  of  example  is 
necessary  to  suggest  varied  possibilities  of  effect,  even  to 
fertile  minds.  There  is  no  piece  of  advice  we  have  more  fre- 
quently urged  upon  the  photographic  student  than  this  : lose 
no  opportunity  of  studying  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
note  how  their  effects  of  grace,  ease,  beauty,  and  dignity  are 
secured.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  pointed  out  the  great 
value  of  this  study,  and  told  of  his  own  mode  of  pursuing  it, 
rnakiug  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  proportions  of  light  and 
shade  present,  and  of  their  mode  of  distribution.  The  aim 
of  this  mode  of  study  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  a knowledge 
of  effects,  so  as  to  afford  material  for  suggestion  in  producing 
original  work,  not  with  a series  of  memoranda  to  guide  the 
memory  in  producing  imitations.  In  photography,  fortun- 
ately, slavish  imitation  of  paintings  is  scarcely  possible,  for 
few  artists  have  painted  their  pictures  so  that  the  effects 
all  come  within  the  range  of  photographic  possibility. 

The  works  of  engravers  being  :n  light  and  shade,  only 
without  the — so  far  as  the  photographer  is  concerned — mis- 
leading element  of  colour,  present  the  most  effective  lessons 
for  the  photographer,  and  the  series  of  studies  of  variety 
and  grace  in  pose  recently  selected  by  Mr.  Werge  from  the 
works  of  Bartollozi  (an  engraver  celebrated  for  the  grace 
and  variety  with  which  he  rendered  the  human  figure) 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Hughes,  cannot  fail  to  be  valua- 
ble to  many  portrait  photographers.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  they  should  be  studied  for  suggestion  only, 
and  they  will  become  doubly  valuable.  Asimple  imitation,  if 
possible,  would  (soon  exhaust  the  series,  and  as  there  is 
generally  something  incongruous  in  imitations,  the  effect 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  But  if  the  studies  be  studied  care- 
full  for  hint  and  suggestion,  they  will  be  found  at  once 
valuable  and  prolific.  The  antiquated  draperies  will,  indeed, 
be  valuable  in  checking  any  attempt  at  precise  repetition,  and 
enable  the  photographer  to  examine  the  grace  of  lines  in 
the  figure  itself,  much  better  than  the  voluminous  and 
flowing  garments  of  the  present  day,  whilst  it  may  be 
generally  set  down  as  a canon  of  art,  that  if  the  figure  itself 
be  gracefully  posed,  the  drapery,  unless  very  awkward  in 
cut  and  untractable  in  material,  can  be  arranged  to  fall 
gracefully  around  it.  We  strongly  commend  these  studies 
to  our  readers. 


THE  COMBINATION  PRINTING  FRAME  SUIT. 
The  Chancery  suit  commenced  about  twelvo  months  ago, 
in  which  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  sought  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  from  infringing  his  patent  in 
a combination  printing  frame,  has  just  been  decided,  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  beiug  in 
favour  of  defendant,  with  costs.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  the  printing  frame  patented  by  Mr.  Edwards 
for  producing  photographs  from  two  or  more  negatives  by 
an  accurate  system  of  registration  was  a combination  of 
several  known  things.  In  principle  it  resembled  the 
registering  printing  frames  used  for  printing  on  opal  glass  ; 
the  paper  beiug  made  as  rigid  as  the  glass  by  attaching 
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it  to  the  back  of  the  printing  frame  as  paper  is  attached  to 
a drawing  board.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  made  a similar 
printing  frame  for  similar  purposes,  combining  similar 
known  things  to  those  combined  in  Mr.  Edwards’  frame, 
but  with  certain  differences.  The  frame  made  by  Col. 
Wortley  was  described  by  him,  and  figured  in  an  early 
number  of  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Edwards  conceived 
that  Col.  Wortley’s  frame  was  in  effect  precisely 
the  same  as  his  own,  and  commenced  his  suit  for 
infringement.  The  case  has  been  repeatedly  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  being  so  essentially  technical  in 
its  character,  and  each  side  fortified  by  strong  affidavits  by 
men  of  experience  and  repute  in  photography,  it  was  natn- 
rally  diffi;ult  to  decide.  Our  own  impression,  which,  whilst 
the  case  was  sub  judice,  we  declined  to  express,  was  that 
whilst  there  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  novelty  and  inge- 
nuity in  Mr.  Edwards’  frame  to  become  the  ground  of  a 
patent,  there  was  sufficient  difference  in  Col.  Wortley 's  frame 
to  escape  the  charge  of  infringement.  All  the  same  uu- 
pateuted  elements  being  open  to  Col.  Wortley  a3  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  he  had  an  und  ubted  right  to  combine  them. 
The  novelty  of  the  combination,  and  not  of  auy  separate  part, 
seemed  to  us  to  constitute  the  patent,  and  a modified  com- 
bination, or  any  number  of  modified  combinations,  of  the 
same  elements  seemed  to  us  to  be  legitimately  at  the  service 
of  the  public.  According  to  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  the  novelty  in  Mr.  Edwards’  frame  was  insufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  a patent.  According  to  the  report  of  the  case 
in  the  Daily  News,  which  we  subjoin,  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
admitting  the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  said  that 
there  was  nothing  of  discovery  or  invention  about  it,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  not  a proper  subject  for  a patent. 

The  decision  as  here  recorded  is  an  important  one,  and 
suggests  important  reflections  as  to  some  other  photographic 
patent  claims  which  are  based  upon  new  applications  of 
familiar  ideas,  but  which  we  need  not  discuss  now.  An- 
other failure  in  the  patent  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
some  recent  remarks  we  made  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
definitions  in  a photo-collographic  patent  specification. 
The  patent  for  this  printing-frame  is  declared  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  to  be  invalid,  “because  it  merely  gave  a 
description  of  the  whole  machine  without  describing  what 
part  of  it  was  new.”  This  is  precisely  the  want  of  which 
we  complained  in  the  specification  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards 
in  relation  to  a printing  roller:  the  novelty,  if  any,  was  so 
mixed  up  with  the  known  and  familiar  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  determine  what  were  the  points  claimed  by 
the  patentee.  A similar  uncertainty  in  a former  specifica- 
tion is  at  the  present  moment  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
our  pages.  We  have  held  the  opinion  that  this  indefinite 
form  of  statement  was  unfair  to  the  public.  According  to 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  it  is  illegal,  and  renders  the  speci- 
fication in  which  it  occurs  invalid.  Inventors  will  do 
wisely,  then,  to  specify  clearly  the  actual  points  of  novelty 
upon  which  their  patent  claims  are  based.  We  subjoin  the 
report  of  the  case  from  our  daily  contemporary  : — 

Edwards  r.  Stuart  Wortley — Combination  Photographs. 

The  object  of  this  suit  was  to  restrain  the  defendant  .from  in- 
fringing the  patent  of  the  plaintiff  for  improvements  in  photographic 
printing.  The  specification,  dated  in  November,  1870,  described  the 
invention  as  improved  apparatus  for  the  production  of  pictures,  in 
which  more  than  one  negative  is  employed,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  combination  photographs.  It  was  admitted  that  com- 
bination photographs  were  well  known  years  before  the  plaintiff’s 
patent,  but  what  he  claimed  was  the  principle  of  a pressure-frame, 
with  inner  interchangeable  frames  to  hold  the  negatives  and  sensitive 
paper.  Colonel  II.  Stuart- Wortley,  the  well  known  amateur  photo- 
grapher, having  heard  of  the  plaintiff’s  patent,  obtained  an  interview 
with  him  in  June,  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  invention,  and 
stated  that  if  ho  found  it  perfect  in  operation,  he  would  take  out  a 
licence  to  use  it  for  large  negatives.  Having  examined  the  appa- 
ratus, the  defendant,  as  he  stated,  not  finding  it  perfect  in  operation, 
did  not  hike  out  a license  to  use  it,  but  proceeded  to  produce  combina- 
tion photographs  by  machinery,  which  the  plaintiff  contended  was 
an  infringement  of  his  patent.  Thereupon  a long  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  parties  without  any  satisfactory  result,  and 
ultimately  the  bill  was  filed  on  the  19th  of  January  last.  The  de- 
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fendant  contended  that  the  plaintiff’s  apparatus  was  neither  new  no1 
important ; that  the  specification  was  invalid  for  want  of  a proper 
definition  of  the  novelty ; but  that,  assuming  the  novelty  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  validity  of  the  specification,  the  alleged  improve- 
ment was  not  the  proper  subject  of  a patent.  The  evidence  of  many 
persons  of  skill  and  experience  in  photography  was  brought  forward 
to  show  that  the  apparatus  was  novel  and  important,  and  that  perfect 
combination  prints  could  not  be  produced  in  any  other  way ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Col.  Stuart-Wortley  exhibited  a number  of  combina- 
tion pictures  produced  by  means  of  Robinson’s  opal  glass  printing- 
frames,  which  had  been  in  use  long  before  the  plaintiff’s  patent,  and 
Dr.  Diamond  and  others  proved  that  the  perfect  combination  of 
figure  and  landscape  from  different  negatives  could  be  obtained  with- 
out using  the  frames  invented  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  cause  was  argued  in  Trinity  term  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Graham  Hastings  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Glasse,  Mr.  Aston,  and 
Mr.  Ropell  for  the  defendant. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  now  gave  judgment.  In  the  conflict  of  evi- 
dence, he  was  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plaintiff’s 
apparatus  was  so  novel  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  patent 
he  had  obtained  for  it.  Moreover  the  specification  was  invalid,  be- 
cause it  merely  gave  a description  of  the  whole  machine  without 
describing  what  part  of  it  was  new,  and,  though  the  contrivance  was 
ingenious,  there  was  nothing  like  invention  or  discovery  about  it, 
and  it  was  not,  therefore,  the  proper  subject  of  a patent.  On  these 
grounds  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Studies  and  Landscapes. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  landscapes  in  the  pre- 
sent exhibition,  we  repair  one  or  two  omissions  in  speaking 
of  subject  pictures  in  our  last.  The  portfolios  and  their 
contents  on  the  tables  are  somewhat  apt  to  escape  the 
attention  they  will  well  repay  if  devoted  to  them.  The 
series  of  illustrations  of  Chinese  life  and  character  by  Mr 
W.  Saunders,  of  Shanghai,  are  marvellous  productions, 
exceedingly  perfect  in  character,  and  embracing  subjects 
of  exceeding  interest.  Not  only  have  we  large  portraits  of 
various  types  in  characteristic  costume,  but  the  depiction 
of  scenes  iliurtrating  manners  and  costume  which  seem 
beyond  the  reach  of  photographic  operations.  Here  are 
opium  smokers,  reclining  in  all  the  half  ecstatic,  half 
idiotic,  languor  of  opium  narcotism.  Here  is  a Chinese 
execution,  the  victim  partially  stripped,  and  head  bowed 
to  the  stroke  of  the  headsman,  who  stands  over  with  up- 
lifted sword,  whilst  officers  and  numerous  spectators  stand 
around.  The  circumstances  under  which  many  of  these 
scenes  have  been  obtained  must  be  very  curious.  Their 
interest  is  unquestionable,  and  their  photographic  excel- 
lence not  less  so.  A portfolio  of  Mr.  Rejlander's  studies 
should  not  be  overlooked,  containing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the 
best  pictures  ever  produced  by  this  able  artist. 

Proceeding  to  the  landscapes,  and  taking  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  catalogue,  the  first  arc  some 
landscapes  by  Mr.  G.  Giberne,  apparently  the  name  of  a 
novice,  whose  work  as  such  should  be  treated  gently.  It 
is  a pity  for  his  own  sake  that  Kenilworth  Castle  (23) 
should  have  been  hung,  as  the  large  patch  of  foggy  white, 
apparently  the  result  of  light  having  reached  the  plate 
accidentally,  quite  spoils  it.  Several  other  pictures  ex- 
hibited by  the  same  gentleman  are  of  average  excellence, 
which  render  the  prominent  exhibition  of  this  faulty  one 
the  more  to  be  regretted.  In  close  proximity  to  these 
we  have  the  charming  series  of  views  bearing  the  name  of 
William  Bedford.  These  views,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
possess  all  the  fastidious  perfectness  which  rendered  the 
works  of  Mr.  Francis  Bedford  such  a perennial  charm. 
Here  we  have  the  highest  possible  phase  of  technical  ex- 
cellence ; exquisite  delicacy,  perfect  brilliancy,  and 
manipulatory  faultlessness  combined  with  fine  art  qualities 
and  a feeling  for  the  picturesque  in  nature,  which  leaves 
a sense  of  complete  satisfaction.  The  skies  are  admirable, 
and  materially  aid  the  fine  atmospheric  effect  which  per- 
vades every  picture.  It  is  difficult,  where  all  are  so  excel- 
lent, to  mention  special  pictures,  but  we  may  indicate  as 
possessing  especial  charms,  in  our  estimation,  the  '•  Pond 
at  Tintern  ” (30),  “ The  Bathing  Cove,  Ilfracombe  ” (31), 


and  a “ Lane  at  Tintern  ” (36),  all  of  which  aro  exceedingly 
perfect  in  composition  and  general  treatment.  Mr.  H. 
Baden  Pritchard’s  Norwegian  landscapes  will  be  examined 
with  special  interest,  as  illustrating  the  bleak,  open 
character  of  the  country,  and  as  admirable  enlargements 
from  negatives  obtained  on  dry  plates  under  special  diffi- 
culties during  a pedestrian  tour.  Mr.  F.  R.  Elwell’s  instan- 
taneous sea  and  cloud  pictures  (39J  are  very  poetical. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  landscapes  claim  attention 
solely  on  pictorial  grounds ; they  do  not  assumo  to  have  the 
local  interest  of  association  secured  in  the  view  of  a place  ; 
they  are  pictorial  landscapes  alone  or  with  figures;  bits  of 
nature  selected  solely  because  of  their  value  for  pictorial 
purposes.  But  if  they  claim  no  interest  from  locality, 
they  aim  at  some  interest  derived  from  association  with  a 
thought  or  subject.  One  illustrates  a Quiet  Evening, 
another  Repose  ; and  whilst  these  suggest  rest,  others 
suggest  action,  as  Returning  from  School  and  the  Black- 
berry Gatherers.  In  various  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  previous 
pictures — such  as  “ Autumn,”  “ Returning  Home  with  the 
May,”  and  others — the  subject  has  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
figures,  the  landscape  serving  as  background.  In  these  the 
landscape  is,  in  all  cases,  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the 
figures  being  small,  each  constituting  an  incident  rather 
than  the  main  story.  The  chief  charm  of  the  pictures 
consists  in  the  rarely  beautiful  and  wonderfully  rendered 
skies,  each  one  of  which  is  a magnificent  study  of  cloud 
effect  so  full  of  poetry  and  picturesque  grandeur  as  to  make 
the  landscape  proper  comparatively  of  subordinate  interest. 
One  feature  which  is  especially  apparent  is  the  perfect 
harmony  and  keeping  of  the  sky  with  the  landscape,  both 
in  effect  of  lighting,  and  in  balance  and  composition. 

“ Repose  ” (47),  is  a landscape  in  low  light,  with  an  evening 
sky  ; the  scattered  sheep  at  rest  admirably  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  repose.  “A  Quiet  Evening”  (42)  is  another 
charming  picture,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  title  is 
admirably  expressed.  “ Broadwater  Forest  ” (53),  “ Re- 
turning from  School”  (52),  and  “After  School  ” (51),  are 
also  especially  satisfactory.  The  “Wedding  Party”  (44) 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  grouping,  and  includes  some  capital 
portraits. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Good  exhibits  a series  of  large  and  espe- 
cially fine  views.  His  view  ot  Christchurch,  Hants  (63), 
is  wonderfully  perfect,  both  technically  and  pictorially. 
Eversley  Church,  Hants,  associated  with  the  name  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  is  very  capital.  A view  of  the  warehouses  at 
London  Docks  is  not  suggestive  of  anything  very  pictur- 
esque, but  Mr.  Good  has  made  a fine  picture  of  the  subject. 
Some  of  his  studies  of  still  life  are  admirable.  “Game” 
(61),  and  the  “ Common  Foxglove  ” (70),  are  exceedingly 
perfect.  Mr.  M.  Whiting's  series  of  cabinet  pictures  by  the 
gum-gallic  process  are  all  very  good  indeed.  The  name  of 
Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  a new  name  to  us,  is  appended  to  many 
very  excellent  landscapes  in  the  present  exhibition.  His 
Welsh  views  (85,  86,  87)  are  very  fine;  his  “Sunrise, 
Winter  ” (445),  from  a dry  plate,  is  one  of  the  most  poetically 
rendered  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Dunmore’s  land- 
scapes and  studies  are  excellent  technical  work.  Mr.  W.  J, 
Stillman  exhibits  a number  of  very  fine  poetical  landscapes, 
chiefly  of  scenes  in  Greece,  all  on  dry  plates,  and  in  one 
case  on  a plate  which  had  been  kept  two  years,  and  still 
yielded  a perfect  picture  (349).  A 10  by  8 sunset  view, 
with  fine  clouds,  the  scece  being  Cania,  Crete  (377),  is  a 
very  fine  picture,  well  worthy  of  examination,  especially  as 
dry-plate  work,  and  fine  sky  with  sunset  clouds  and  land- 
scape all  printed  from  the  same  negative.  We  shall  have 
some  interesting  details  on  the  method  of  working  to  impart 
shortly.  The  three  Athenian  views  (378),  and  “ On  the 
Cephisus  ” (94),  are  characterized  by  fine  pictorial  feeling. 

Mr.  Beasley’s  landscapes  from  Fothergill  plates  are  good. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  some  good  views  of  Tenby  and  surround- 
ing country.  Mr.  J.  W . Price  exhibits  some  good  landscapes, 
but  which,  having  white  skies,  look  very  bald  in  the  present 
exhibition.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath’s  Killarney  views  are,  like 
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his  work,  generally  delicate  and  brilliant,  and  fully  main- 
tain his  high  average  of  quality.  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Grant's 
studies  of  a Devonshire  cornfield  (207)  contain  some  exceed- 
ingly fine  pictorial  qualities  which  will  well  repay  examina- 
tion. Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson’s  very  large  collodio-albumen 
views  of  lake  scenery  are  admirably  perfect.  Mr.  Charles 
Adin  sends  very  fine  views.  Some  capital  views  in 
Spain  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox.  The  views 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  as  produced  by  the 
aid  of  his  Graphogenic  Apparatus,  are  very  good  in  them- 
selves, and  well  illustrate  the  possibility  of  producing  fine 
work  by  means  of  the  apparatus.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
hibits four  unusually  fine  landscapes.  A landscape  (156) 
with  figures,  horses,  cart,  &c.,  is  a pictorial  gem  rarely 
equalled  in  photographic  work.  The  views  in  Kent  by  the 
Chatham  School  of  Military  Engineering  are  excellent  in 
every  way,  both  pictorially  and  technically. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Earl’s  large  combination  landscapes  are,  as 
usual,  very  excellent ; but  one  or  two  circumstances  have 
tended  to  mar  the  effect  a little  this  year : the  pictures  are 
somewhat  darkly  printed,  and  require,  from  their  character, 
a great  deal  of  light  to  do  them  justice,  and  the  prevalence 
of  dull  weather  during  the  Exhibition  has  denied  them 
this  light;  hence  there  has  been  a slight  effect  of  heavi- 
ness really  not  due  to  the  pictures.  The  admirable 
composition,  fine  feeling,  and  technical  excellence  have4 
notwithstanding  this,  secured  them  general  admiration,  the 
“ Road  to  the  Mill  ” (165)  being  the  greatest  favourite. 
The  large  group  of  camelias,  azaleas,  and  orchids,  is  probably 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  Mr.  E. 
C.  Buxton  exhibits  a number  of  landscapes  — English, 
Indian,  and  Norwegian — all  exceedingly  perfect.  Mr.  C. 
M.  Drayson’s  large  views  of  Canterbury  Cathedial  are 
amongst  the  most  perfect  architectural  photographs  we  have 
seen.  Major  Impey’s  views  in  India  are  very  fine  indeed. 
The  military  photographs  sent  by  the  General  Photo- 
graphic Establishment  of  the  War  Department,  Woolwich, 
are  admirably  perfect  in  a technical  sense,  and  possess  much 
scientific  interest. 

Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  exhibits  eight  of  his  charming 
views  taken  on  gum  gallic  plates  prepared  in  May,  exposed 
in  August,  and  developed  in  September.  They  possess,  as 
usual,  the  highest  possible  technical  and  artistic  interest.  A 
cottage  in  North  Devon  (309),  a similar  subject  (311),  and 
a view  near  Clovelly  (312),  are  especially  charming.  Mr. 
T.  M.  Brownrigg’s  views  in  the  Dargle  are  exceedingly 
fine  views  of  most  picturesque  scenery.  Mr.  Henry  Cooper 
exhibits  some  of  the  most  perfect  small  landscapes  in  the 
exhibition.  “ A Village  ” (356),  on  a collodio-bromide 
plate,  is  a gem  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
process.  “ At  Eynsfold  ” (382)  is  equally  charming. 
Lieut.  Abney  has  some  very  choice  little  photographs. 
“ Beddgelert  ” (359),  “ Trees  in  Cobham  Wood”  (360),  and  a 
very  effective  sunlight  scene  in  the  Medway  (361),  are  very 
fine.  Mr.  R.  Tudor  Williams  has  some  capital  views  in 
Monmouthshire,  both  by  the  wet  process  and  the  coffee 
process.  Mr.  Hudson’s  views  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
excellent.  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote  exhibits  some  good  land- 
scapes; “ Miller’s  Dale  ” (444)  is  especially  fine.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lile,  Mr.  R.  Potter,  Mr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ferneley,  Mr,  Inskipp,  Mr.  B.  Wyles,  and  some  others, 
exhibit  good  landscape  work,  which  does  not  call  for  special 
notice.  Some  views  in  Russia,  and  in  France  after  the  war, 
we  Bhall  refer  to  again. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Tna  Photographic  Exhibition — Retouching  the  Nega- 
tive— The  Press  and  the  Exhibition — Photo-collo- 
oraphic  Patents — Photography  in  Court — Low  Prices 
— Societies. 

The  Photographic  Exhibition  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  interest  amongst  photographers  during  the  past 


month.  Whilst  the  exhibition  is  regarded  on  all  bands  as 
a very  excellent  one,  inferior  in  no  respect  to  the  exhibitions 
of  former  years,  and  superior  in  many  respects,  1 regret  to 
learn  that  the  financial  results  have  not  been,  so  far,  as  good 
as  those  of  last  year.  Probably  the  exceedingly  bad  weather 
may  account  for  much  of  this.  Possibly,  also,  the  fact  that 
(from  what  cause  I know  not)  the  outside  press  has  devoted 
loss  attention  to  the  exhibition  than  on  former  occasions. 
Immediate  financial  results  are,  however,  the  least  important 
element  in  the  success  of  such  exhibitions.  The  steady  im 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  pictures  shown  is  one  « 
the  most  assured  evidences  of  the  beneficial  influence 
exercised  by  such  displays.  The  general  pictorial  stan- 
dard is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  a few  years  ago, 
when  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society 
were  resumed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  assertion  of 
process  and  mechanical  means  is  much  less  common  than  it 
used  to  be.  This  is,  I think,  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

Referring  to  mechanical  aids  to  pictorial  results,  I am 
reminded  of  some  of  the  comments  I have  heard  in  regard 
to  the  limits  of  touching,  of  which  much  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  this  exhibition.  The  editor  discussed  this  subject 
so  fully  last  week,  that  further  remark  is  almost  unnecessary  ; 
but  I cannot  help  referring  to  one  or  two  comments  on  the 
subject  which  have  recently  come  prominently  under  my 
attention.  One  grumbler,  who  complains  of  the  palpable 
retouching,  suggests  that  pictures  from  retouched  negatives 
should  be  described  as  such.  To  such  a suggestion  I think 
the  natural  retort  might  be,  that  since  it  is  asserted  the  re- 
touching is  so  palpable,  there  can  surely  be  no  need  to 
announce  it.  But,  apart  from  a retort  of  this  kind,  one  is 
certainly  tempted  to  ask  if  this  perpetual  assertion  of  the 
means  is  not  very  degrading  to  the  art?  Another  objection 
to  the  retouching,  which  I recently  heard,  was  that  artists, 
who  at  one  time  eagerly  sought  photographs  as  aids  to  paint- 
ing, were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  them,  being  uncertain 
of  how  much  was  due  to  the  camera,  and  how  much  to  the 
pencil  of  the  retoucher.  This  objection,  again,  strikes  me  as 
based  on  a low  estimate  of  the  province  of  photography, 
regarding  it  as  a handmaid  to  art  rather  than  art  itself. 
Thatartists — that  is,  painters — should  withdraw  theirpatron- 
age  from  photography  is  not  really  a serious  matter,  seeing 
that,  however  largely  they  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
aid,  they  have  rarely  in  any  way  acknowledged  their  in- 
debtedness to  it.  Sophistication  to  an  extent  which  destroys 
the  veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  photography  cannot  bo 
too  much  reprehended;  but  there  is  very  little  in  the  present 
exhibition  at  all  open  to  such  censure. 

I referred  a few  moments  ago  to  the  paucity  of  notices  of 
the  exhibition  in  the  press  generally.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
subject  for  regret,  as  such  notices  at  least  call  public  atten- 
tion to  *he  exhibition  ; but,  except  as  giving  publicity,  some 
of  these  notices  are  singularly  worthless.  It  is  distressing 
to  note  the  painful  want  of  information  they  exhibit.  I 
fear  that  in  many  instances  the  notices  aro  “ done  ” by 
gentlemen  competent  enough,  it  may  be,  for  many  duties,  but 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  either  science  or  art  to  give 
value  to  their  comments  on  an  exhibition  of  photographs. 

I notice  that  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird  were  good  enough, 
in  a recent  issue,  in  answer  to  some  remarks  in  my  last,  to 
indicate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  claims  of  Mr.  Edwards 
in  his  first  photo-collographic  patent.  I quite  agree  with 
those  gentlemen  as  to  what  seems  to  be  the  claims  of  that 
patent ; but  I repeat  my  objection  that  they  are  not  clearly 
stated  ; as  the  bulk  of  them  are  obviously  open  to  dispute, 
it  becomes  important  that  the  points  claimed  should  be 
clearly  stated — important,  that  is,  to  the  public  who  may 
wish  to  use  that  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them,  and 
to  escape  litigation  by  avoiding  using  those  things  claimed 
with  any  semblance  of  right  by  a patentee.  For  instance,  I 
know  that  the  use  of  alum  or  analogues  for  hardening  the 
film  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  has  been  patented  by 
Swan  in  this  country,  and  by  Albert  in  Ameiica,  all  before 
(he  date  of  Mr.  Edwards’  patent ; and  yet  it  appears,  accord- 
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ing  to  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird,  as  one  of  the  claims  in  Mr- 
Edwards’  patent.  The  use  of  two  inks,  which,  doubtlessi 
presents  more  plausible  ground  for  a claim,  appears  to 
occupy  no  more  important  position  in  the  specification  than 
the  use  of  alum,  which  is  so  obviously  not  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  patent.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  use  of 
two  inks  is  an  old  dodge  with  lithographic  printers;  but 
that  is  a point  upon  which  I fancy  the  evidence  wants  more 
fully  stating.  The  use  of  two  inks  by  copper-plate  printers 
is  an  old  and  familiar  operation,  but  I presume  that  the 
question  is  fairly  debateable  whether  applying  this  method 
to  photo-collographic  printing  might  not  form  a legitimate 
patent  claim.  The  use  of  a mask  to  secure  margins,  which 
is  classed  amongst  the  claims  by  Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Bird, 
is  so  familiar  a dodge  to  printers  of  every  kind,  photographic 
and  mechanical,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  intended  as  a 
claim  in  Mr.  Edwards’  specification.  His  last  published 
specification  isopen  to  similar  objection  as  to  its  indetinite- 
ness.  The  practice  of  summing  up  the  specific  points 
claimed  in  a specification  is  not,  I believe,  absolutely  a 
legal  necessity  ; but  it  is  certainly  a great  convenience  to 
the  public.  The  unanswered  challenge  of  Messrs.  Sawyer 
and  Bird  in  relation  to  Mr.  Edwards’  patent  does  not  tend 
to  increase  the  confidence  in  these  patent  claims  which  their 
indefiniteness  has  first  created. 

One  of  the  disastrous  results  with  which  photography  is 
threatened  as  a consequence  of  the  practice  of  retouching  is 
the  loss  of  its  reputation  as  a veracious  recorder  and  indis- 
putable witness.  The  loss  may  possibly  be  a small  one 
either  to  the  art  or  its  professors.  It  is  not  due  to  the 
practice  of  retouching  that  the  photographs  have  been  made 
to  yield  so  much  sport  to  the  Philistines  in  the  Tichborne 
case.  Rarely  has  photography  played  so  prominent  a part 
in  a trial,  and  rarely  have  its  claims  as  a witness  been 
treated  with  more  contumely.  It  is  certainly  important 
that  the  extent  and  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  the  art 
should  be  well  understood  when  photography  enters  court 
as  a witness,  otherwise  it  may  become  misleading,  as  were 
probably  the  South  American  Daguerreotypes  of  the 
claimant. 

The  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  which 
appeared  a few  weeks  ago,  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  a large  number  of  photographers.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  raise  the  declining  average  of  prices  amongst  a large  class 
of  photographers?  Many  capable  photographers  are  now, 
1 am  informed,  taking  cards  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a dozen.  No  one  is  really  benefitted  by  thin  suicidal  policy; 
no  one  is  thankful  for  the  cheapness.  Are  there  no  means 
of  securing  a combination  amongst  photographers  to  work 
only  for  fair  prices  ? 

The  societies  are  now  actively  at  work  again.  The  South 
London,  in  spite  of  a somewhat  inconvenient  meeting-room, 
appears  to  bo  vigorous  and  active.  The  discussion  raised 
by  Mr.  Fry  as  to  the  advantages  of  hypo  or  cyanide  were 
fairly  discussed,  and  left  the  question  very  nearly  where 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  as  often  happens  with  other  dis- 
cussions. Those  who  used  cyanide  seemed  disposed  to  stick 
to  it,  and  those  who  used  hypo  showed  no  inclination  to 
abandon  it.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  those  it  has  yet  held- 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ornamenting  Mirrors  by  Means  of  Photography — How 
to  Empty  a Bath  without  Spilling — How  to  Mount 
without  Cockling  the  Mounting  Board — How  to  Make 
a Good  Dipper — The  Loss  to  Photography  in  Chicago. 
Ornamenting  Mirrors  by  Means  of  Photography. — At  the 
American  Institute’s  Annual  Exhibition,  now  being  held 
in  New  York,  the  Ornamental  Mirror  Company  exhibit 
some  very  effective  mirrors,  the  manufacture  of  which  gives 
room  to  one  more  appliance  of  photography.  Photographs 
delicately  toned  (say  of  the  well-known  bas-reliefs  by 


Thorwalsden)  are  pasted  upon  plate  glass  (the  figures  only 
being  used,  the  background  all  being  cut  away),  and  then 
silvered  over  in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful, 
making  the  figures  to  appear,  by  means  of  the  reflecting 
background,  as  if  they  stood  out  in  the  air.  It  is  easy  to 
make  them,  and  they  may  not  be  new  to  you  ; but  as 
giving  room  to  one  more  source  for  the  employment  of  our 
art,  they  are  interesting.  Not  only  are  they  applied  to 
use  as  mirrors,  but  they  are  used  for  panels  for  railway 
cars,  for  shop  doors,  and  for  various  advertising  purposes. 
The  value  set  upon  them  by  the  inventor  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  scrap  from  his  flaming  circular ; — 

“ This  novel  and  beautiful  * Mirror  Show  Card,’  as  a 
permanent  advertising  medium,  surpasses  every  other  card 
extant,  as,  from  its  constant  usefulness,  it  is  always  sure  to 
be  hung  in  the  right  place,  and  ever  ready  to  shadow  forth 
the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  advertiser,  even  when  reflect- 
ing the  beauty  and  grace  of  its  possessor.” 

How  to  Empty  a Bath. — We  all  know  the  difficulty  of 
emptying  the  solution  out  of  the  ordinary  vertical  bath 
dish  so  universally  used  in  this  country.  As  it  is  best  to 
cover  them  closely  when  not  in  use,  they  are  usually  made 
without  a lip,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  pour  a solution  from 
them  without  spilling  some  of  it.  There  is  a way  of  accom- 
plishing it,  however,  and  I saw  it  recently  in  practice  by 
my  friend  Mr.  B.  H.  Kilburn.  Here  is  a little  drawing 
to  show  how  it  is  done.  Take  a strip  of  clean,  white, 
tough  letter-paper  ; bend  it  round  one  edge 
4^.  at  the  mouth  of  the  bath,  and  above  it ; 

yz  \\  hold  it  very  tight  with  one  hand  while  you 

^ manaKe  the  bath  with  the  other,  and  pour. 

\ WSm\  ^r'  Wilburn  uses  the  same  strip  of  paper 

I over  and  over  again.  In  fact,  the  longer 
M it  is  used,  the  tougher  and  better  it  seems 


to  get. 

How  to  Mount  without  Cockling  the  Mounting  Board. — This 
is  a very  difficult  work  to  perform  with  some  folks.  Nothing 
can  be  more  annoying  than  to  find  your  mounts  all  cockled 
after  you  have  taken  pains  to  mount  your  prints  neatly 
and  carefully  upon  them.  While  in  Boston  a few  weeks 
ago,  I found  Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  oue  of  the  eminent  photo- 
graphers of  that  city,  and  a gentlemen  who  has  tried  very  hard 
to  make  the  carbon  process  go  in  this  country,  practising  a 
method  of  mounting  which  seems  to  be  proof  against  any 
degree  of  cockling.  Ho  claims  to  have  used  it  for  several 
years,  and  that  it  was  partly  suggested  to  him  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  carbon  process.  The  following  is  his 
method.  He  says  : — 

“ I have  never  experienced  any  trouble  from  prints 
cockling  when  mounted  for  several  years,  and  I prevent  it 
in  the  following  way: — First,  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  cabinets,  I take  8 ounces  gum  arabic,  1 ounce  good 
gelatine,  2 ounces  sugar,  16  ounces  water.  Soak  the  gela- 
tine in  sufficient  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  more.  When 
your  gum  arabic  is  all  dissolved,  add  the  sugar  and  gela- 
tine. Apply  heat  enough  to  dissolve  the  gelatine,  and  it 
is  ready  to  try.  Take  an  old  print,  pin  it  face  down,  and 
brush  it  over,  using  a sable  brush.  Let  it  dry,  and  if  you 
have  about  the  same  thickness  of  gum  and  gelatine,  or  if 
it  shows  about  the  same  gloss  that  common  albumen  paper 
has,  it  is  in  good  condition. 

“ All  you  want  is  body  enough  to  hold  the  prints  to  the 
board.  More  than  that  had  better  be  in  your  dish.  Add 
water  until  it  is  right  for  body.  So  much  for  the  gum 
paste. 

“ Leave  the  prints  untrimmed  as  they  come  from  the 
pointing-frames  ; pin  them  on  a smooth  board  by  tho 
corners ; paste  them.  When  dry,  cut  the  size  wanted. 
Damp  your  mounts  well,  but  not  enough  to  have  any  water 
stand  on  the  surface.  Take  two  pieces  of  cardboard  and 
a piece  of  felt  cloth  ; have  all  an  inch  or  more  larger 
than  your  mount ; sew  them  all  together  at  one  end  ; place 
your  mount  on  the  bottom  board  ; place  the  print  on  the 
mount  in  its  place  j do  not  rub  it  too  much,  only  enough  to 
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hold  it  while  you  let  the  felt  and  top-board  down  in  place. 
Now  run  them  through  your  rollers,  but  have  a care  that 
the  pressure  is  not  too  great,  just  enough  only  to  make  them 
adhere  well  to  the  mounts.  Roll  them  back  and  forth  two 
or  three  times,  then  spread  them  out  to  dry.  If  you  have 
a hot  press,  finish  them  ; if  not,  roll  them  in  the  usual  way. 

“ I do  not  claim  this  as  new  in  principle,  as  I have  known 
of  it  ever  since  I made  photographs  ; but  perhaps  some  one 
new  to  the  business  has  never  heard  the  particulars.” 

It  seems  like  a tedious  process,  but  it  is  effective,  and 
really  easy,  after  short  practice. 

How  to  Make  a Good  Dipper. — The  use  of  the  vertical  bath 
of  course  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  a dipper  also. 
We  use  a great  many  made  out  of  hard  rubber,  but  they 
are  objectionable,  and  the  decided  preference  is  for  glass 
ones,  which  are  often  made  by  cementing  two  small  bits  of 
glass  to  a long  piece.  Shellac,  being  the  cement,  does  not 
always  hold,  so  here  is  a dodge  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Graves 
for  assisting  it: — 

“ Take  a piece  of  silver  wire  and  flatten  the  end  A ; then 
bend  in  the  form  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ; slip  it  on  to  the  dipper 
as  fig.  2,  and  the  dipper  is  complete.  Two  hooks  can  be 


used  if  desired.  The  hook  projecting  prevents  the  plate 
leaving  the  dipper.  It  is  better  to  roughen  the  pieces  of 
glass  that  come  in  contact.  Fig.  3,  full  view  of  dipper. 

The  Loss  to  Photography  in  Chicago. — I am  not  able  to 
give  you  a full  record  of  the  losses  by  our  fraternity  in 
Chicago.  I would  not  go  far  wrong  in  stating  that  every 
gallery  there  is  in  ruins.  All  the  principal  ones  are  gone, 
only  a few  of  the  lower  class  remaining.  A great  many 
good  fellows  are  thrown  out  of  situations,  and  I expect 
there  will  be  some  suffering  among  them  as  well  as  among 
other  classes.  A noble  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  our  National  Photographic  Association 
to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  fraternity  in  all 
directions  is  responding  to  the  call  for  aid,  and  we  expect 
much  good  to  be  done  in  this  way.  Photographers  as  a 
class  are  warm-hearted,  and  are  generally  quick  to  respond 
to  any  such  call.  While  I write,  there  are  more  busy 
photographers  in  Chicago  than  ever  before.  They  have 
flocked  there  from  all  quarters  to  make  pictures  of  the  ruins. 
1 will  send  you  some  of  the  results  shortly,  to  show  you 
how,  iu  a very  few  hours,  a splendid  city  may  be  destroyed. 
Business  is  good  there,  though.  New  buildings  are  going 
up  rapid'y,  and  several  of  the  best  photographers  are 
already  open,  or  soon  to  open  again.  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stevens,  the  leading  stock  dealer  there,  was  open  in  a new 
store  with  a stock  of  goods  in  a week  after  he  was  burned 
out.  Such  is  Chicago  pluck  and  enterprise.  Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1871  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ALBUMEN  AS  A SUBSTRATUM. 

BT  THOMAS  GULLIVER. 

Having  at  various  times  given  this  substance  a trial,  and 
found  that,  however  successful  it  was  at  first,  it  has  ended  in 
fogging  the  nitrate  bath,  it  may  be  as  well  to  discuss  the 
why  and  wherefore. 

Those  photographers  who  have  spoken  and  written  so 
highly  in  its  favour,  I expect,  give  only  their  early  experi- 
ence, and  do  not  continue  its  use,  or  they  use  it  until  the 
bath  shows  symptoms  of  fog,  and  then  make  up  a new  bath. 
Now  I have  had  the  same  nitrate  bath  in  use  for  many 
years,  and  by  keeping  it  carefully  from  all  trace  of  white 
light,  and  filling  it  up  with  fresh  solution  when  wanted, 


have  never  been  troubled  with  a foggy  bath.  Here, 
perhaps,  is  the  cause  of  my  non-success  in  using  albumen 
as  a substratum.  I have  also  found  that  where  the  plates 
have  been  coated,  though  they  worked  well  at  first,  after  a 
time  the  pictures  taken  on  them  were  inferior.  The  pure 
clean  glass  is,  in  my  opinion,  safest. 

And  now  a few  words  on  dry  plates  where  albumen  is 
used.  From  the  little  practice  I have  had  in  dry  plate 
work  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  much  ; still  it  has 
always  happened  in  my  practice  with  tnose  plates  which 
have  been  prepared  with  an  albumen  coating,  that  if  at 
first  they  developed  into  clean  and  good  negatives,  when 
kept  for  a few  weeks  they  became  insensitive  and  liable  to 
stain.  When  we  can  develop  and  intensify  plates  with 
proto-sulphate  of  iron  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  film  leav- 
ing the  glass,  and  albumen  will  not  be  wanted  as  a 
preliminary  coating.  Such  has  been  my  experience. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BT  DR.  VOGEL. 

Chicago— Photographic  Statues — About  Precipitated 
Gun-Cotton — Determining  the  Time  op  Exposure — 
Gi  hon  and  Thompson — Pictures  op  Surgical  Specimens — 
Ammonia  an  Excellent  Material  por  Cleaning  Plates. 
The  terrible  news  of  the  burning  of  Chicago  has  just 
reached  us,  and  filled  every  one  with  horror,  most  so  myself, 
who  saw  this  Queen  of  the  West  in  all  her  glory,  and  who 
was  delighted  with  the  grandeur  of  the  place,  the  energy  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  the  cordial  hospitality  they  tendered 
me.  We  are  in  anxious  suspense  about  thousands  of  friends 
and  relatives.  “Where  is  Rocher,  Fassit,  and  many  other 
brave  artists?”  is  the  oft-repeated  question,  and  eveiy where 
are  helping  hands  willing  to  bring  sacrifices,  iD  order  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  suffering.  We  feel  as  if  the  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  our  nearest  friend  and  neighbour. 

It  is  difficult,  under  those  circumstances,  to  master  the 
necessary  composure,  but  I follow  the  example  of  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who,  when  he  saw  that  the  fire 
would  overtake  his  establishment  also,  went  at  once  into 
the  unburnt  suburbs,  and  established  a small  printing 
establishment  in  one  of  the  small  wooden  houses.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  men  of  the  West,  who  had  built  up  that 
wonderful  city  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  will  see 
that,  Phoenix  like,  it  rises  from  its  ashes  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  America  is  a youug  country,  and  possesses  vitality 
enough  to  recover  from  the  heaviest  blow. 

With  much  pleasure  I see  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Photographic  Iforld  the  application  of  photography  to  the 
taking  of  statuary  is  practised  in  America.  Lcescher  and 
Petsch  here  have  done  much  in  this  branch,  and  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  success,  They  have  published  whole  collec- 
tions, and  issued  a “Michael  Angelo  Album,"  a “Rauch 
Album,”  a “ Thorwalsden  Album,”  &c.,  in  which  the  most 
celebrated  master-works  of  the  above  named  artists  were 
represented.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  photograph  such 
objects,  but  I have  to  caution  against  one  thing,  i.  e.,  the 
employment  of  unusual  light  effects.  About  eight  years 
ago  I photographed  for  a friend  his  marble  group  repre- 
senting Paul  and  Virginia.  I wanted  to  make  it  very  fine, 
and  to  this  in  marble  executed  thought  I wished  to  add  a 
photographic  idea.  I placed,  therefore,  the  statue  in  an 
illumination  somewhat  like  the  Rembrandt  effect  (at  that 
time  it  was  called  side-light  effect).  The  judgment  of  my 
photographic  friends  declared  it  a perfect  success,  an  excel- 
lent picture,  and  proudly  did  I carry  it  to  the  artist.  He 
beheld  his  work  as  a photograph,  and  was  shocked ! “But, 
my  dear  Vogel,  this  is  horrid.’  I was  surprised;  I called 
his  attention  to  the  light  effects.  “ But  that  is  just  what 
makes  it  so  horrid,”  was  his  reply  ; “I  want  no  light  effects, 
I want  to  see  the  details,  for  which  I have  worked  for  weeks 
and  months  with  all  my  love  of  art.  Where  is  the  hand  of 
Paul?”  “ In  the  shade,”  I answered.  “ But  that  is  wrong, 
the  hand  must  bo  visible ; I have  made  it  for  that  purpose. 
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And  where  is  the  body  of  Virginia?  Everything  is  dark 
one  sees  nothing  but  a bright  border.”  I had  received  my 
lesson ; I was  instructed  a statue  is  a different  thing  from 
the  head  of  a pretty  girl.  For  the  latter  it  is  often  advan- 
tageous when  parts  which  are  not  really  beautiful  are  placed 
in  the  half  shade,  but  a statue,  on  which  the  smallest  details 
are  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care,  demands  light  for 
these  details  also,  and  a Rembrandt  illumination  is  wrong. 

I will  not  say  that  all  shadows  are  wrong ; on  the  con- 
trary, they  help  to  give  form.  In  photographing  statues 
the  illumination  should  be  arranged  similar  to  that  of  the 
sculptor.  This  is  generally  an  oblique  front  top  light, 
which  strikes  the  figure  under  an  angle  of  45°.  Loescher 
and  Petsch  selected  this  illumination,  although,  as  por- 
traitists, the  temptation  to  employ  extraordinary  light 
effects  was  very  great. 

A year  and  a half  ago  I communicated  to  you  the  results 
of  investigations  instituted  by  Camuzet,  of  Paris.  He 
found  that  pyroxyline  (gun-cotton)  can  be  freed  from  foreign 
substances;  by  precipitating  the  plain  collodion  with  water, 
pure  gun-cotton  is  precipitated,  and  I myself  found  at  that 
time  that  this  precipitated  cotton  yields  an  excellent  collo- 
dion. Monckhoven,  in  Vienna,*  has  lately  made  experi- 
ments with  this  precipitated  gun-cotton,  and  recommends  it 
very  highly.  He  states  that  such  cotton  makes  an  excellent 
collodion,  that  it  dissolves  completely  in  alochol  alone,  and 
that  the  result  is  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  pyroxy- 
line; that  further,  the  collodion  is  always  of  the  same  con- 
sistency, no  matter  if  alkaline  or  the  salts  of  cadmium  are 
employed  for  sensitizing.  The  two  latter  points  are  very 
remarkable. 

I myself  have  experimented  with  this  precipitated  collo- 
dion, but  did  not  always  get  equally  good  results.  The 
collodion  which  I made  one  and  a half  years  ago  was  excellent, 
but  during  the  summer  I got  a precipitate  which  dissolved 
only  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether  ; the  collodion  was 
muddy,  and,  even  after  long  continued  settling,  the  plates 
were  veiled  and  foggy.  So  far  I have  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  causes  of  these  differences. 

The  question  has  often  been  ventilated,  if  a method  might 
not  be  found  to  determine  at  once,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  correct  time  of  exposure. 

We  are  as  yet  very  far  from  having  an  instrument  which, 
like  a thermometer,  will  indicate  the  exact  photographic 
temperature  of  exposure  ; but  we  are  not  quite  helpless 
either  in  this  respect.  With  a clear,  unobstructed  sky,  the 
chemical  intensity  of  light  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun  ; and  we  can  calculate 
according  to  the  measurements  of  Bunsen  and  Iioscoe,  with 
appropriate  correctness,  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  light 
for  any  given  place,  provided  we  know  the  exact  position  of 
the  sun,  and  the  sky  is  unobstructed  by  clouds  or  vapours. 

I had  a table  prepared  which  gives  the  intensity  for 
twelve  different  days  of  the  year,  at  intervals  of  four  weeks 
each  ; the  calculations  are  made  for  Berlin  and  places  of  the 
same  geographical  latitude.  The  table  gives  the  intensity 
in  degrees  for  the  different  hours  before  and  after  noon ; Oh 
means  noon. 


Oh.  i lh.  1 2h. 

3h.  | 4h. 

5h. 

6h. 

7h.  1 8h. 

21.  January 
21.  Feb.  ... 

23,0121,93  18,04 

29.95  29,12  20,53 

34.95  34,40  32,02 

12,79  2,77 
21,6514,07 

2,77 

22.  March... 

28,99  23,00 

14.30 

2.77 

22.  April  ... 

37,68  37,45  30,55 
38,26  38,19  37,77 

34,40  30,42 

24,05 

15,11 

2,77 

22.  May  ... 

36,48  33,69 

28.73 

21,56 

11,95  2,77 

21.  June  ... 

38,35  38,28  38,02  37,01  34,59 

30,24 

23.71 

14,65  5,94 

22.  July  .. 

38,20  39,19  37,77 

36,48  33,69 

28,73 

21,56 

11,95  2,77 

22.  August . 

37,64  37,41  36,48  34,29  30,24 

23,80 

14,76 

2,77 

23.  Sept.  ... 
22.  October. 
21.  Nov.  ... 
21.  Dec.  ... 

34,95  34,40  32,62 
29,63  28,86  26,07 
23,01  21,93  18,64 
19,74  18,64  15,43 

1 

28,99  23,00 
21,2813.61 
12,79  2.77 
9,21 

14.30 

2,77 

2,77 

* Report  read  before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  October  17, 1871. 


lh,  2h,  3h,  4h,  means  1,  2,  3,  or  4 hours  before  or  after 
noon ; so  that,  for  instance,  lh  means  either  11  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  1 o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 4h  means  either 
8 o’clock  morning  or  4 o’clock  afternoon.  For  days  lying 
between  those  specified  the  correct  intensity  can  easily  be 
found  by  interpolation  ; for  instance,  on  the  7th  of  October 
at  Oh  (12  noon),  the  intensity  is  midway  between  Septem- 
ber 23rd  and  October  22nd. 

34.95  X 29.63=32  29 

The  table  indicates  at  once  that  the  intensity  on  Decem- 
ber 21st,  at  noon,  is  only  one-half  of  that  of  June  21st ; we 
will  require,  therefore,  on  the  former  day  twice  as  long  an 
exposure,  provided  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  equal. 

We  see  from  the  table  also,  that  on  December  21st,  at 

3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  intensity  is  only  one-fourth 
of  that  of  June  21st  at  the  same  hour  ; it  follows  that  on  the 
December  day  we  must  expose  at  3 o’clock  p.m.,  four  times 
longer  than  in  June  at  the  same  hour. 

Equally  useful  is  the  table  for  determining  the  time  of 
exposure  for  different  hours  of  the  same  day.  If  I have 
made  at  noon  on  September  22nd  a picture  with  ten  seconds 
exposure,  I will  require  at  8 in  the  morning  or  at 

4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  intensity  of  light  is 
only  3,  f=l£  times  as  much  time,  or  at  least  fifteen  seconds. 
We  find,  also,  that  the  light  intensity  during  the  summer 
months  is  nearly  constant  between  the  hours  from  10  to  2 ; 
we  will  require  for  those  hours  the  same  length  of  exposure ; 
before  and  after  more  time  will  be  necessary.  I have  pub- 
lished the  above  table  in  the  German  edition  of  my  Hand- 
book ; unfortunately,  however,  without  giving  special 
instructions  how  to  use  it.  I have  lately,  while  travelling 
and  taking  landscape  views,  frequently  referred  to  it,  and 
have  very  seldom  gone  amiss. 

For  America  the  proportions  are  different.  The  intensity 
of  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  more  southern  latitudes 
greater.  But  the  difference  between  the  several  months 
progresses  in  about  the  same  ratio,  so  that  the  table  may 
serve  as  a starting  point,  until  one  has  been  prepared  with 
especial  reference  to  a particular  locality. 

I have  transgressed  a little  into  science,  and  at  once  it 
occurs  to  me  that  I have  to  thank  you  for  the  interesting 
prints  representing  surgical  specimens,  made  by  Gihon  and 
Thompson,  Philadephia.  They  are,  in  fact,  almost  as  in- 
structive as  the  originals  themselves.  I have  shown  them 
to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  they  cannot 
praise  highly  enough  these  excellent  pictures. 

In  conclusion,  a few  remarks  about  cleaning  plates. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  as  long  as  photography  has 
been  practised  ; a proof  that  something  is  still  to  be  said 
about  it,  and  to  be  learned  about  it.  The  albumenizing, 
which,  in  many  instances,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
cleaning,  has  not  exhausted  the  subject  either.  There  are 
instances  where  we  have  not  time  to  wait  for  the  albu- 
menizing, and  where  we  have  to  resort  to  polishing  again. 
Many  substances  have  been  proposed  to  be  used  for  clean- 
ing purposes — alcohol,  ether,  old  collodion,  tripoli,  oxide 
of  iron,  &c. — and  I should  hesitate  to  mention  a new  sub- 
stance, and  to  augment  the  number  by  another  one,  if  it 
had  not  produced  such  excellent  results,  under  circumstances 
when  all  other  means  failed  : this  is  ammonia. 

During  my  last  summer  trip,  I had  a large  number  of 
old  plates,  with  greasy  marks,  which  neither  alkali  nor  acid 
would  remove,  nor  nad  alcohol  or  ether  any  effect.  At 
last  I resorted  to  ammonia,  the  fat-dissolving  properties  of 
which  are  well  known,  and  behold  ! in  a few  minutes  the 
plates  were  clean,  and  gave  faultless  pictures.  I next 
tried  a number  of  plates  which  were  completely  soiled,  and 
those  also,  with  very  little  exertion,  became  perfectly  clean. 
Since  then  I clean  all  my  plates  with  ammonia.  Even 
varnished  plates,  from  which  the  varnish  had  been  removed 
by  soda  solutien,  yielded  brilliant  pictures. 

I pour  a few  drops  of  ammonia  on  the  plate,  rub  it 
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over  it  in  all  directions,  with  a linen  cloth,  almost  to 
dryness ; I next  rub  the  plate  with  a clean  linen  rag,  and 
finally  with  a leather  pad.  No  cleaning  method  leads  so 
rapidly  to  good  results  as  this  one. 


LANTERN  HINTS— No.  3. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

Oxygen  gas  being  the  sine  qua  non  when  a brilliant  light 
is  required  for  the  magic  lantern,  a few  hints  about  it 
generally  will  no  doubt  prove  of  service.  Between  two  and 
three  pounds  of  powdered  chloride  of  potass  will  be  required 
to  produce  sufficient  for  a good  evening’s  exhibition,  at  a 
cost  of  about  five  shillings.  Oxide  of  manganese  should  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  chlorate,  and  well  mixed  together.  A small 
portion  should  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  by  its  behaviour  the 
safety  of  the  preparation  is  known  and  may  be  relied  upon. 
Oxygen  may  be  procured  ready  prepared  in  a compressed  state, 
but  1 do  not  see  any  advantage  thus  gained,  except  by  those 
who  are  too  timid  to  make  it  themselves,  as  I should  not 
think  that  it  could  be  used  direct  from  the  cylinder  in  which 
it  is  packed,  as  the  pressure  must  vary  from  that  of  an  air 
gun  to  nil,  and  thus  be  both  uncertain,  unmanageable,  and 
dangerous  ; there  must  always  be  a considerable  quantity 
remaining  in  the  cylinder  which  cannot  be  used.  Small 
copper  retorts  are  now  much  used  for  making  the  gas, 
which,  at  a high  heat,  would,  I fear,  prove  untrustworthy. 
I should  prefer  depending  upon  a strong  cast  iron  retort, 
having  a large  delivery  tube,  and  made  ot  sufficient  height 
to  prevent  the  boiling  chlorate  from  choking  it ; this  is  the 
real  danger,  but  it  can  only  happen  from  a reckless  appli- 
cation of  sudden  great  heat.  This  should  never  be  applied; 
on  the  contrary,  the  retort  should  be  gradually  warmed  up, 
and  when  the  gas  begins  to  flow  it  should  be  raised  from 
the  fire  until  it  ceases.  Then  replace  it,  and  so  on,  until 
all  is  given  ofl.  The  purifier,  or  washing  bottle,  should 
always  be  of  glass  ; no  better  can  answer  the  purpose  than  a 
40-ounce  Wolf’s  bottle,  the  stopper  of  which  will  serve  as  a 
safety  valve.  A proper  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
gas  passing  through  this  will  enable  the  operator  to  regulate 
the  heat  to  a nicety.  The  bottle  should  be  about  half-filled 
with  a solution  of  common  washing  soda,  which  will  free 
the  gas  as  it  passes  through  it  from  any  free  chlorine,  and 
so  preserve  the  gas  bag.  More  solution  than  is  here  recom- 
mended should  not  be  put  into  the  bottle,  otherwise  the 
force  of  the  current  oT  gas  might  send  some  of  it  into  the 
gas  bag,  which  would  be  anything  but  desirable.  The  first 
bubbles  that  appear  are  not  gas,  but  rarified  air  driven  out 
of  the  retort  and  tube  by  the  heat.  These  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  before  the  tube  is  fixed  to  the  gas  bag.  Should  a 
considerable  quantity  of  air  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
gas,  there  will  be  frequent  explosions  whilst  burning,  per- 
haps of  sufficient  strength  to  put  out  the  light  and  frighten 
the  audience ; therefore,  before  it  is  filled,  the  bag  should 
be  warmed  and  the  tap  opened,  then  tightly  rolled  up,  and 
compressed.  Whilst  in  this  state  close  the  tap  and  keep  it 
so  until  the  tube  for  the  delivery  of  the  gas  is  fixed  to  it. 
When  full,  I need  not  say,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  some  secure 
place  until  wanted.  My  bags  have  caps  screwed  on  to  the 
taps,  so  that,  should  they  be  turned,  no  gas  will  escape. 
Gas  bags  should  never  be  hauled  about  by  the  taps,  as  this 
practice  will,  in  time,  loosen  them  ; the  bag  will  then  leak, 
and  cannot  be  repaired,  except  by  a maker.  They  should 
have  some  sort  of  handles,  or  straps,  to  lift  and  carry  them 
about  by,  especially  those  of  large  size,  as,  when  full,  they 
are  very  awkward  to  manage.  Each  bag  should  be  marked 
on  its  upper  side  with  a large  0 in  white  paint  on  that 
used  for  oxygen,  and  an  II  on  that  used  for  hydrogen,  so 
that  no  mistake  may  occur  in  placing  them  or  connecting 
the  tubes  to  them.  My  pressure  boards  form  shallow  boxes 
with  locks  and  keys,  in  which  the  bags  are  placed  when 
empty.  They  are  thus  completely  out  of  the  reach 
danger  or  accident.  Gas  bags  are  generally  made  eith 


wedge-shaped  or  square.  Sometimes  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  latter  shape  are  of  wood,  serving  as  pressure  boards. 
About  112  lbs.  weight  are  required  on  each  bag  for  the 
hydro-oxygen  light.  The  pressure  should  on  no  account  be 
removed  or  altered  while  the  gas  is  burning,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
audience,  so  that  no  one  may  lean  upon  them,  as  this  might 
disarrange  the  light  and  put  it  out,  and  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  pressure  might  cause  an  accident.  Gas  bags  should 
be  tested  now  and  then  as  to  their  soundness.  This  prac- 
tice may  save,  perchance,  some  disappointment  or  accident. 
To  do  this,  fill  them  quite  full  of  common  air  with  a pair 
of  bellows,  place  them  between  the  pressure  boards,  weight 
them  with  full  weight,  then  take  a stick,  stand  it  upright 
by  the  side  of  the  bags,  and  mark  upon  it  the  height  to 
which  the  upper  corners  of  the  pressure  board  rises  ; leave 
them  for  an  hour,  then  measure  them  by  the  stick  again, 
and  if  the  two  measures  agree,  the  bags  are  sound  ; but  if 
the  pressure  board  have  descended,  then  the  bags  are  leaky. 
A puncture  or  small  hole  may  be  repaired  in  the  following 
manner : — Make  a strong  solution  of  pure  india-rubber  in 
naphtha ; thrust  through  the  hole  as  many  threads  of 
stocking  or  lamp  cotton  as  will  till  it,  leaving  the  ends  so 
that  they  project  inside  and  outside  the  bag  about  half  an 
inch  ; spread  them  out  in  rags  on  the  bag,  then  saturate 
the  cotton  with  the  rubber  solution  by  dropping  some  of  it 
in  the  centre  ; let  it  dry,  then  repeat  until  the  cotton  is  well 
covered  with  it,  and  adheres  to  the  bag.  It  will  be  much 
the  safest  plan  not  to  attempt  the  repair  of  any  large  rent 
or  rupture  of  the  seams,  but  send  it  to  a maker  for  that 
purpose.  Gasometers  made  of  metal  would  be  the  most 
reliable  and  durable,  but  are  too  cumbersome  for  removing 
from  place  to  place  ; they  also  require  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  surface,  and  care  taken  that  they  work  freely  and  true, 
so  that  the  pressure  may  be  well  regulated. 

All  washers  should  be  made  of  soft  spongy  leather,  and 
kept  saturated  with  oil.  Any  leakage  from  unions  will 
generally  be  known  by  their  producing  a hissing  noise. 
Some  putty  should  always  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  anything 
proving  untrustworthy.  All  unions  should  be  screwed 
home  ; these,  being  made  of  soft  brass,  should  never  be 
subjected  to  rough  usage,  otherwise  they  may  be  knocked 
out  of  shape  and  become  useless.  As  coal  gas  is  to  be 
obtained  in  almost  every  place,  I need  say  nothing  about 
the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  and  in  country  exhibitions  the 
oxy-calcium  light  w ill  be  much  less  cumbersome,  and  prove 
quite  sufficient. 

My  next  hints  will  be  on  the  arranging  and  manage- 
ment of  an  evening  exhibition. 


A VERY  SIMPLE  DARE-TENT. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Tiie  number  of  dark  tents  known  to  photographers  just 
now  is  somewhat  large,  but  which  is  the  most  practical 
among  them  is  an  open  question.  I have  experimented 
with  the  tent  of  Murray  and  Heath,  .and  that  of  Rouch. 
Reraele,  in  his  manual,  recommends  for  landscape  photo- 
graphy the  apparently  very  practical  tent  of  Herzog,  of 
Bremen.  This  last  has,  however,  some  disadvantages ; it 
is  very  heavy,  it  requires  two  porters,  and  its  erection  takes 
some  time.  These  circumstances  are  much  in  the  way  of 
its  employment,  for  not  (infrequently  it  is  a matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  landscape  photographer  to  be  able 
to  set  up  his  tent  at  once,  so  as  to  get  to  work  before 
certain  effects  of  light  have  disappeared.  Facility  of 
transport  and  rapidity  of  erection  are  two  important  quali- 
ties for  a tent  to  possess. 

in  America  I learnt  to  know  from  my  friend  Ivilburn,  in 
Littleton,  an  exceedingly  simple  teut  which  seemed  to  me 
to  fullil  the  requisite  qualifications  in  a very  high  degree. 
I have  now  constructed  one  in  Europe  cn  the  same  plan, 
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importing  therein  several  simplifications  of  my  own,  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  the  tent  I am  about  to  describe  has 
been  produced.  The  apparatus  served  me  all  through  my 
recent  journey  through  the  Carpathians  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  of  heat,  rain,  and  storm,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  answered  its  purpose  admirably  I can  strongly 
recommend  it  for  public  adoption. 

The  tent  consists  of  a wooden  frame  capable  of  being 
shut  up  or  collapsed,  the  construction  being  shown  in 
fig.  1.  There  is  a bottom,  B,  serving  as  a table  to  work 


Fig.  1. 

upon,  and  a cover  with  opening,  A,  stretched  over  with  black 
linen.  The  top  and  bottom  are  connected  together  by 
folding  limbs,  nt  m,  attached  to  one  another  by  hinges.  If 
the  hooks,  h h h,  are  allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  eyes,  k k,  the 
limbs  collapse  and  snap  together  like  a pocket  knife,  and 
then  the  apparatus  forms  a flat  package  easily  transported. 
When  the  cover  is  lifted,  the  limbs  straightened,  and  the 
hooks  put  into  their  places,  an  upright  structure  is  at  once 
formed. 

Inside  the  wooden  frame  is  stretched  a four-sided  tent 
cloth,  sewn  together.  It  is  nailed  against  the  frame,  A,  and 
the  bottom,  B;  at  H there  is  a window  of  four-fold  stuff, 
and  at  Y (see  fig.  2)  is  the  opening  at  which  the  operator 
sits,  upon  the  camp  stool,  S. 

Above,  at  g,  fig.  2,  is  a ventilator;  at  x,  fig.  1,  there  is 


Fig.  2. 


a broad  opening  at  the  bottom,  fitted  with  a trough-shaped 
pieee  of  rubber  stuff.  This  serves  to  catch  the  waste 
developing  liquid,  and  a hole  in  the  middle  allows  the 
trough  to  be  emptied  ; an  india  rubber  tube  is  unnecessary. 

The  tent  stands  on  four  feet,  b b b b\  these  are  either 
screwed  on,  or  are  attached  by  means  of  hinges,  and  the 
screws,  s s,  permit  of  the  hinges  being  fixed  when  the  tent 
is  set  up. 

How  the  tent  is  put  in  position  requires  no  explanation. 
In  stormy  weather,  or  high  winds,  steadying  ropes,  con- 
necting the  upper  poition  with  the  ground,  are  desirable. 
In  packing  the  apparatus  together,  the  cloth  at  the  fore- 
part, V,  is  stuffed  into  the  apparatus,  the  camp  stool  is  put 
inside,  as  also  the  feet,  if  they  are  screwed  on  with  that 
design,  and  then  the  hooks,  h h h h,  are  relieved,  and  the 
cover,  A,  of  course  collapses.  The  tent  cloth  finds  plenty 
of  room  inside,  owing  to  the  supports,  m m m in,  and  is 
'his  way  protected  from  too  much  pressure.  The  feet, 


if  upon  hinges,  are  doubled  in  after  being  released  by  the 
screws  before  mentioned,  and  in  this  collapsed  form  the 
whole  apparatus  is  fastened  together  by  a couple  of  straps. 
These  latter  furnish  also  a means  of  carrying  the  tent,  so 
that  the  whole  may,  if  desired,  be  easily  carried  on  the  back 
in  the  same  way  as  a knapsack.  If  the  size  of  the  lower 
part,  or  working  table,  measures  thirty  inches  by  twenty, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  need  not  exceed  eighteen 
pounds.  The  time  necessary  for  setting  up  a tent  of  this 
kind  is  seventy-five  seconds. 

I may  mention  that  the  tent  itself  is  a much  more  simple 
affair  than  the  description  of  it. 

o 


CUTTING  AND  BRADFORD’S  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. 


Dear  Sir, — In  “ Muspratt’s  Chemistry,”  article  “ Photo- 
graphy,” there  is  an  account  of  a photo-lithographic  process 
which  is  said  to  have  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Cutting  and 
Bradford,  of  Boston,  U.S.  Are  you  in  a position  to  state 
whether  the  patent  is  still  in  force  ? 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  operations  : — Upon  the 
stone  is  spread  a composition  of — 


Water  

Gum  arabic  ... 

Sugar  

Bichromate  of  potassa 


...  1 quart 

...  4 ounces 
...160  grains 
...160  grains 


After  printing  in  the  usual  manner  the  stone  is  washed  with 
a solution  of  soap,  which  removes  the  coating  from  every  part 
except  where  the  light  has  acted  in  rendering  the  gum  and 
chromium  compound  insoluble  in  the  menstruum.  For  por- 
traits, landscapes,  and  other  subjects  requiring  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  a grained  stone  is  requisite. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  inserting  in  the  News,  you 
may  insert  it. — I am,  yours  truly,  Septimus  Henderson. 

Manchester,  December  4th,  1871. 

[This  was  one  of  the  earliest  photo-lithographic  processes 
The  patent  was  suffered  to  lapse.  The  process  has  several 
good  elements,  but  has  been  superseded  by  the  transfer  pro- 
cesses, which  are  more  easily  worked. — Ed.  | 


Ipmffimtgs  uf  ^fifties. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Saturday 
at  the  Cafe  Royale,  Regent  Street.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  and 
among  the  guests  present,  besides  members,  were  Mr.  W.  J 
Stillman,  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bower,  Mr.  J 
Spiller,  Mr.  Belton,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  and  many  other 
visitors. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  Chair- 
man gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Success  to  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society.”  The  South  London  Society, 
he  was  glad  to  say,  was  still  flourishing.  There  could  be  no 
better  proof  of  its  vitality  than  the  fact  of  so  many  members 
and  friends  assembling  together  that  evening.  He  thought 
that  the  Society  was  one  that  deserved  well  from  all  photo- 
graphers, inasmuch  as  its  chief  object  was  the  advancement  of 
art  as  applied  to  photography.  There  was  also  another  feature 
in  the  Society  which  to  his  mind  was  especially  deserving  of 
notice,  and  that  was,  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  its  younger 
members,  and  thereby  to  a certain  extent  developing  the  talent 
they  might  possess  (hear,  hear).  That  it  had  done  so  was 
evident  when  they  remembered  how  many  men  since  become 
famous  had  once  been  young  members  of  the  Society.  After 
referring  to  the  pleasure  he  had  himself  derived  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  Mr.  Statham  concluded  by  proposing  the 
health  of  Mr.  E.  Cocking  (hon.  sec.)  in  connection  with  the 
toast. 

Mr.  Cocking  said : — It  becomes  my  duty,  as  the  official 
representative  of  tho  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
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to  thank  you  for  the  very  warm  way  in  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed yourselves  towards  its  future  prosperity.  Our  Society 
is  a small  body,  but,  I may  say,  it  has  a large  “ soul.”  1 mean 
that,  as  one  of  our  objects  is  the  cultivation  of  “art  ” in  connec- 
tion with  photography,  we,  as  a Society,  do  possess  that  element 
to  a great  degree  ; and  after  all  that  may  he  done  by  the  study 
of  the  science  connected  with  our  work,  it  is  the  result  picto- 
rially  that  the  general  public  look  at  and  understand,  and  so 
the  artistic  side  of  photography  must  always  be  the  highest 
and  greatest.  But  we  are  not  rich  either  in  money  or  numbers ; 
very  much,  1 am  afraid,  like  many  artists,  who,  however  clever, 
yet  whose  tate  it  seems  to  be  never  to  grow  prosperous.  In 
the  presence  of  to  many  visitors  here  to-night,  I may  here  re- 
peat (what  I have  stated  to  our  members  on  another  occasion) 
that  cur  Society  was,  I believe,  the  first  in  this  country  at 
which  were  exhibited,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  Vice-Presi- 
dents (Mr.  G.  "Wharton  Simpson),  those  advanced  photographic 
portraits  of  Mon6.  Adam-Salomon,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
called  the  great  Parisian  photographer,  and  which  have  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  upon  photography  in  this  country  ; 
and  we  also  have,  as  one  of  our  leading  members,  a gentleman 
(Mr.  V.  Blanchard)  who  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  equalled 
that  Parisian  artist,  but  almost  to  have  gone  beyond  him,  and 
whom  we  may  justly  call  our  great  London  photographer. 
Some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago  I really  thought  our 
Society  wa6  shout  to  illustrate  a celebrab  d production  by  one 
of  our  great  men,  Mr.  Bobinson,  viz.,  “Fading  Away;”  but 
since  then  we  have  showed  signs  of  a healthy  vitality,  and,  by 
an  infusion  of  new  members,  giving  fresh  ideas,  our  future 
still  holds  out  a great  sphere  of  usefulness  towards  the  progress 
of  our  art  bcience.  I have  now  to  thank  you  for  the  exceed- 
ingly kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  toast. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “ Professio  nal 
Photography.”  He  thought  that  the  public  owed  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  professional  photographer.  There  was 
scarcely  a family  in  the  whole  country  but  what  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  photography  existed.  Without  the  pro- 
fessional photographer  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
memory  of  a dear  friend  or  relative  to  be  preserved  so  well  as 
by  the  aid  of  the  simple  photograph  on  the  wall,  bringing  back, 
as  it  did,  some  well  known  look  or  expression  (applause). 
With  regard  to  the  professional  photography  of  England,  he 
was  sure  that  no  country  in  the  world  reached  a higher 
standard.  Both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  photo- 
graphers looked  first  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  this  country; 
and  not  only  the  works  produced  in  England,  but  also  the 
discussions  of  the  various  societies,  had  an  immense  influence 
elsewhere.  The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  many  men  of 
intellectual  attainments  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  professional 
photographers,  and  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  both  as 
regarded  manipulation  and  art  qualities ; and  concluded  by 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  in  responding,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him  in  the  connection  of  his  name  with 
the  toast.  He  (Mr.  Blanchard)  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  professional  photographers,  and  would  specially 
refer  to  their  great  father  at  the  end  of  the  table  as  one  irom 
whom  he  had  derived  great  benefit.  Mr.  Blanchard  then 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  picture  of  the  “ Two  Ways  of  Life,”  and 
roferred  to  the  influence  which  that  picture  had  had  upon  his 
own  work.  To  fiejlandcr  and  Robinson  he  owed  much,  and  he 
believed  that  from  their  labours  a great  deal  of  his  success  had 
arisen.  Mr.  Blanchard  concluded  by  advising  every  photo- 
grapher to  examine  carefully  a portfolio  of  studies  by  Rejlander 
at  the  Exhibition,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  lessons  the  value  of 
which  could  not  be  over-estimated. 

The  next  toast,  that  of  “ Amateur  Photography,”  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Rejlander.  He  thought  that  all  they  knew  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  amateurs.  It  was  not  the  professional 
who  started  first,  but  the  amateur,  and  particularly  in  the 
chemical  portion  of  the  art.  There  was  a distinction  between 
the  chemical  and  the  art  amateur  photographer  of  early  days, 
but  he  should  not  speak  of  the  latter,  for  lie  had  heard  nothing 
about  them  (laughter).  In  going  back  to  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions, there  were  two  names  that  he  remembered — Dr.  Diamond 
and  Mr.  Spiller — old  Spiller  (laughter) — who  stood  out  the  most 
prominent.  To  the  theoretical  work  of  those  and  other  ama- 
teurs photographers  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  improvements 
in  their  processes.  There  was  a time  when  he  expected  still 


more  from  amateur  photographers.  There  was  so  much  that 
artists  found  difficult  to  produce — the  variety  of  the  passions, 
expression,  beautiful  forms — that  for  years  he  expected  that 
amateur  photographers  would  come  forward  and  give  them 
what  they  wanted.  But  to  do  that,  of  course,  required  art 
knowledge,  and  he  regretted  that  artists  had  been  so  jealous  of 
photography  that  whatever  use  they  had  mide  of  it  was  never 
acknowledged.  That  was  a pity,  and  he  (Mr.  Rejlander) 
thought  that  artists,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  might  do 
immense  service  to  photography  by  using  and  saying  that  they 
use  it,  instead  of  making  it  as  their  own  art  production  (hear, 
hear).  Mr.  Rejlander,  after  referring  to  the  success  in  landscape 
photography  which  amateurs  had  obtained,  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  health  of  Mr.  Baynham  Jones. 

Mr.  Baynham  Jones  having  briefly  replied, 

Mr.  Spiller  proposed  the  toast  of  “ Art  Photography,”  and  in 
so  doing  referred  to  the  many  members  of  the  South  London 
Society  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  artistic 
talent.  His  own  connection  with  photography  had  been  rather 
a scientific  than  an  artistic  one,  and  he  was  afraid  he  must 
confess  that  his  art  education  had  been  sadly  neglected.  How- 
ever, he  now  hoped,  after  three  years’  hard  service  in  connection 
with  the  London  Photographic  Society,  to  be  able  to  pay  some 
little  attention  to  art,  and,  as  one  step  towards  it,  he  trusted 
the  South  London  Society  would  receive  him  as  a member 
(applause).  Tho  Exhibition  then  open  was  a capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  art  photography.  Not  one  of  those  works 
which  had  been  admired  owed  its  success  to  careful  manipula- 
tion nor  to  scientific  knowledge ; that  success  was  due  to  the 
amount  of  art  training  manifested.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  Rejlander  with  the  toast. 

Mr.  Rejlander,  in  responding,  said  : It  occurs  to  me  that 
art  photography  is  now  as  plain  to  every  one  as  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  Everyone  with  any  knowledge  of  photography  at  all 
can  produce  something  if  he  has  something  to  produce  (hear, 
hear).  Of  course  1 should  say  to  the  aspirant  of  art  photo- 
graphy, not  to  begin  his  work  in  the  studio,  but  to  look  for  it 
in  his  daily  life — at  the  social  table,  at  a ball,  an  assembly,  in 
the  streets — and  if  he  wishes  to  produce  what  he  has  seen,  he 
can  do  so  in  the  studio  afterwards  (hear).  I believe  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world — no  science  or  art — that  has  gone  on  so 
fast  as  photography.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of 
jealousy  amongphotographers,andtothefree communication  one 
with  another  throughout  the  world.  There  is  no  science  or  art 
but  what  has  got  its  secrets,  and  requires  apprenticeships  or 
high  premiums  ; but  photography  has  been  quite  open  to  every 
man,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has  made  6uch  progress.  I 
expect,  therefore,  that  in  another  generation,  when  the  old 
Jews  have  left  Egypt,  the  new  men  will  break  their  shackles, 
and  be  judged  only  by  their  works.  Photographers  have 
laboured  with  great  difficulties,  and  with  prejudice  both  from 
artists  and  art  writers,  who  hnve  admitted  nothing  of  mind  in 
anythiug  that  is  not  produced  by  hand.  Mr.  Rejlander  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  artists,  and  not  by 
photographers.  The  former  had  the  power  of  correcting  any 
little  error  in  drawing,  which  the  latter  had  not  ; consequently 
the  photographer  had  in  this  respect  an  immense  difficulty  to 
contend  with.  With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  photo- 
grapher— an  objection  often  brought  forward — he  would  say 
ttat  if  people  could  only  go  into  the  studio  of  the  artist  and 
sculptor,  and  see  the  arms  and  legs  lying  about,  and  the  little 
bit  of  drapery,  or  the  lay  figure,  they  would  not  have  so  much 
veneration  for  the  painter  (hear).  The  speaker  then  continued  : 
Art  photography  is  certainly  extending  in  another  way — what 
I must  call  the  Madam  Rachel  way  (laughter) — making  every- 
body beautiful  for  ever.  It  certainly  would  take  away  half  tho 
sympathy  fordoparted  friends  if  everybody  were  made  so  white, 
so  fat  in  the  face  (laughter).  1 took  a portrait  of  a young  lady 
some  years  ago — a young  lady  with  a very  fine  delicate  face.  I 
am  guiliy  ot  taking  to  these  divine  thin  faces  (laughter),  and 
this  face  was  full  of  refinement — such  a wedge-shaped  face. 
About  a week  ago  she  sent  some  photographs  of  herself  to  her 
sister,  and  as  we  had  been  friends  in  days  gone  by,  the  sister 
thought  she  could  not  do  better  than  send  one  of  the  portraits 
to  me.  The  face  of  the  portrait  looked  like  tho  section  of  an 
egg,  and  I did  not  know  it  for  a long  time.  No  doubt  she 
liked  it,  but  I think  it  is  a great  pity,  and  whon  it  is  applied  to 
public  men — historical  men — 1 think  it  is  very  wrong  indeed 
(hear  hoar).  Of  course  to  me,  and  many  others  very  anxious 
to  study  faces,  to  try  to  compare  them  with  the  actions 
and  history  of  the  men  themselves,  to  note  what  marks  they 
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have  received  from  thoughts  and  feelings  in  life,  it  becomes 
impossible  when  all  is  smooth  and  nice.  If  a lady  had  some 
marks  on  her  face,  and  her  little  nephew  said  to  her  : “ Are 
those  scratches  on  your  forohead  ?"  that  boy  would  always 
recollect  those  scratches,  and  the  portrait  taken  at  that  time. 
I do  not  want  to  belie  a great  art,  but  there  is  too  much  of  art  (?) 
in  this.  No  doubt  beautiful  hollow  cheeks,  in  certain  lights  and 
with  short  exposures,  are  exaggerated,  but  are  they  not  as  much 
exaggerated  when  they  are  made  iuto  plums  ? It  is  shocking  ; 
and  for  photographers  to  send  photographs  that  deceive,  I 
contend,  is  shameful.  Mr.  Rej lander  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  known  artists  who  formerly  usod  to  buy  photographs  as 
a means  of  assistance  in  their  work,  but  they  had  ceased  to  do 
so  now  that  the  boautiful-for-ever  photographs  had  come  up, 
for,  they  said,  there  was  so  much  work  put  on  to  photography 
that  they  had  lost  faith  in  them.  As  for  art  photography 
generally,  he  trusted  that  it  would  prospor,  and  he  hoped  that 
photographers  would  strive  moro  aad  more  to  study  nature, 
and  afterwards  reproduce  it  in  their  studios  (applause). 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  the  ‘-Guests,”  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Stif.lma,n.  In  an  effective  speech  Mr.  Stillman 
dwelt  upon  the  links  that  bound  photographers  together — let 
them  ho  of  whatsoever  nation  they  might — in  one  common 
chain  of  friendship.  lie  congratulated  both  English  and  Ame- 
rican photographers  upon  the  cordial  feelings  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  hoped  that  should  he  remiiu 
for  any  period  in  England  he  might  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  South  London  Society. 

The  “ Photographic  Press  ” was  next  given  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  G.  Wharlon  Sirap3on,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Spillor,  and  Mr.  H.  Greenwood  ; and  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rejlander,  and  drank  with  great 
onthusiasm,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a conclusion. 

During  the  evening  some  excellent  songs  and  glees  were 
given  by  several  musical  friends,  and  in  every  respect  the 
South  London  dinnor  for  the  present  year  must  bo  pronounced 
a success. 


Ii&lk  in  tfre  Stukio. 

Substitutes  for  Lithographic  Stone. — The  English 
Mechanic,  under  this  head,  describes  a process  closely  allied  to 
photography,  as  follows  : — “Lithographs,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  require  for  their  production  a peculiar  kind 
of  limestone  found  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  and,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
by  the  time  the  slones  reach  this  country  and  are  prepared 
for  the  artist,  they  are  rather  expensive.  An  improved  pro- 
cess and  composition,  whereby  slate  and  other  materials  are 
made  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  lithographic  stones,  have 
been  invented  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lambert,  lithographic  artist,  of 
Castle  Street,  Bristol.  He  takes  a block  or  slab,  made  smooth 
and  true,  and  coats  the  same  with  glue  or  other  gelatinous 
matter.  In  some  instances  he  adds  a solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  uses  this  solution  alone. 
The  coated  block  or  slab  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  aud  then 
washed,  to  remove  the  superfluous  coating ; and,  after  being 
dried,  it  is  ready  for  drawing  or  writing  upon.  The  ink  or 
pigment  is  prepared  with  gelatine,  albumen,  or  other  gelatinous 
matter  dissolved  in  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  either  with  or  without  chrome  alum,  and  with  a small 
quantity  of  ivory  black  to  render  the  ink  visible.  The  picture 
is  drawn  on  the  prepared  block  or  slab  with  this  ink,  when  it 
is  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  afterwards  the  surface  is  covered 
with  gum  or  glycerine.  The  block  or  slab  is  then  ready  for 
the  printer. 

Enamel  Photographs  in  Australia.— We  find  in  the 
Australian  papers  repeated  allusions  to  very  fine  photographic 
enamels  produced  by  Mr.  Tanner,  of  Clunes,  by  a process  said 
to  be  invented  by  that  gentleman. 

Photograpiisof  Linnean  Relics. — The  Gardener's Chronicle 
states  that  a series  of  photographs  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
Linnean  relics  has  been  recently  issued  in  Sweden,  and  copies 
are  to  be  procured  in  London.  They  consist  of  photographs 
of  Linno’s  statue  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Upsala,  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  itself,  the  monument  in  Upsala  Cathedral, 
his  country  seat  and  museum  at  Hamraarby,  a portrait,  one  of 
his  letters,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
great  naturalist. 


Action  of  Light  on  Chlorine. — The  Philosophical 
Magazine,  October,  1870,  contains  a short  communication  by 
Dr.  Budde,  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  molecular 
physics.  Admitting  the  hypothesis  of  Favre  and  Silberinann, 
and  Clausius,  that  the  molecules  of  most  elementary  gases 
consist  of  two  atoms,  this  seemed  naturally  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  so-called  combination  of  two  slemeutary  gases 
must  be  preceded  by  a splitting-up  of  their  molecules  into 
atoms.  It  is  known  that  a higher  degree  of  chemical  activity 
is  induced  in  chlorine  through  insolation,  which  may  be 
accouuted  for  on  the  supposition  that  light  tends  to  resolve,  or 
actually  does  resolve,  the  chlorine  molecule  iuto  its  constituent 
atoms.  Ifso,  then  insolated  chlorine  always  contains  a certain 
proportion  of  free  atoms  (increasing,  no  doubt,  with  the  intensity 
of  the  light),  which,  together  with  Avogadro’s  theorem,  loads 
to  the  conclusion  that  free  chlorine  through  insolation  increases 
in  specific  volume,  the  more  so  the  more  intense  the  active  por- 
tion of  the  rays  falling  upon  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  test  the 
conclusion  that  chlorine,  when  exposed  to  chemical  rays,  must 
expand,  but,  when  brought  back  into  the  dark,  re-contract  to 
its  original  volume,  the  following  experiments  were  made.  A 
Leslie’s  differential  thermometer  was  filled  with  chlorine,  and 
illuminated  by  various  parts  of  a solar  spectrum,  produced  by 
means  of  a glass  prism  ; sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  chlorine 
was  used  as  index  fluid,  and  in  some  confirmatory  experiments 
carbon  tetrachloride.  It  was  found  that,  whereas,  when  the 
one  bulb  was  illuminated  by  the  ultra-rod  plu3  red  rays,  there 
was  only  a movement  of  the  index  of  half  to  one  mm. ; exp  i3ure 
to  the  blue  plus  violet  caused  a movement  of  from  five  t ) six 
mm.;  and  to  the  violet  plus  ultra-violet  of  six  to  seven  mm. : 
the  experiments  being  ropeated  several  times  with  substan- 
tially the  same  results.  These  results  prove  the  existence  of 
a substance  which  apparently  behaves  to  actinic  as  most  other 
known  bodies  do  to  thermic  rays.  Control  experiments  seem 
to  show  incontestably  that  these  effects  are  not  due  to  thermic 
action.  Thus  a differential  thermometer  charged  a3  above  was 
kept  in  a water  bath,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  By 
| alternately  shading  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  bulbs,  displace- 
ments of  the  index  amounting  to  several  centimetres  were  pro- 
duced, which  the  author  is  inclined  to  attribnte  essentially  to 
the  action  of  the  chemical  rays  : (1)  because  a C02  thermo- 
meter under  the  same  circumstances  exhibited  no  action  ; and 
(2)  because,  on  shading  the  bulbs  with  a plate  of  blue  cobalt 
glass,  about  one  quarter  of  the  effect  of  the  insolation 
remained — Academy. 

Recovering  Precious  Metals  from  Residues.— A corre- 
spondent of  the  English  Mechanic  very  succinctly  restates 
s une  of  the  best  known  methods  of  recovering  metals  from 
photographic  waste  as  follows : — “ Not  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  used  in  photography  is  utilized,  or  actually  con- 
sumed in  forming  the  imige  of  the  negative  or  print ; the  rest 
becomes  distributed  through  the  washings  and  solutions,  and 
is  wasted  unless  means  are  taken  to  collect  and  save  it.  With 
a little  care  and  attention,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount 
of  silver  used  can  be  recovered.  No.  1.  The  Wash  from  Nega- 
tives.— The  iron  of  the  developer  suffices  to  precipitate  the 
silver  that  is  washed  from  the  plate,  and  it  may  be  saved  by 
leveloping  over  a barrel,  and  running  off  the  water,  when  it  is 
settled  clear,  by  a faucet  placed  a little  distance  above  the 
bottom.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  hypo,  cyanide, 
or  ammonia  into  the  barrel,  as  they  prevent  precipitation.  The 
barrel  may  be  used  to  collect  the  free  nitrate  of  prints,  the  first 
and  second  washings  being  thrown  in  and  precipitated  with 
common  salt.  The  water  in  the  barrel  should  never  be  drawn 
off  until  it  is  settled  perfectly  clear.  A great  excess  of  salt 
must  not  be  added  to  throw  down  the  silver,  for  fear  ot  pro- 
ducing a double  chloride  of  sodium  and  silver,  which  is  soluble. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  salt  so  long  as  a drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  produces  a milkiness.  No.  2.  Cyanide  Solu- 
tion.— The  cyanide  for  fixing  should  bo  kept  in  a tray,  and, 
when  it  becomes  so  saturated  as  to  clear  a negative  too  slowly, 
it  shonld  bo  poured  off  in  a jar,  and  the  silver  thrown  down 
with  muriatic  acid,  or  a piece  of  sheet  zinc.  No.  3.  Hypo- 
sulphite Solution. — The  silver  in  this  solution  may  be  thrown 
down  as  black  sulphuret  with  sulphuret  of  potassium  ; or  it  may 
be  precipitated  with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  No.  4.  Free 
Nitrate  Solutions  and  Washings.— May  be  thrown  in  No.  1,  and 
precipitated  with  common  salt.  No.  5.  Ammonia  Silver  Solu- 
tions.— These  can  be  precipitated  with  zinc.  Mix  with  No. 
2 or  3.  No.  6.  Acid  for  Clewing  Plates.— This,  after  long 
use,  acquires  considerable  silver.  Throw  the  acid  in  the  barrel 
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with  No.  1.  No.  7.  Silvered  Paper  and  Filters. — May  be 
burned  in  an  open  iron  vessel,  or  a stove  with  a very  light 
draught,  and  the  ashes  preserved.  Toned  paper  is  not  worth 
saving  for  either  silver  or  gold.  Prints  should  be  trimmed 
before  toning,  in  order  to  save  the  silver  and  gold.  All  the 
residues  obtained  by  the  above  methods  may  be  mixed  and 
dried  in  an  evaporating  dish  or  other  suitable  vessel,  placed 
over  the  stove  or  in  the  sun.  No.  8.  Method  of  Saving  Gold 
from  the  Toning  Bath. — As  soon  as  the  prints  are  toned,  pour 
the  solution  in  a glass  or  stone  jar,  add  a little  protosulphate 
of  iron,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  gold  will  fall  down  as  a dark  purple  powder, 
and  the  clear  water  can  be  decanted  or  run  off  with  a siphon 
whenever  the  jar  becomes  full.  The  gold  powder  is  very  fine 
and  light,  and  is  easily  lost.  In  whatever  state  the  silver  is 
obtained,  fuse  it  in  a crucible  with  twice  its  woight  of  carbonate 
of  soda.” 

Silver  Refining.— Dr.  F.  Gutzkow,  late  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Company,  has  recently 
described  to  the  Chemical  Society,  Berlin,  a new  method  of 
silver  refining,  which  he  discovered  and  introduced  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  old  process  silver  was  reduced  from  dilute, 
snlphuric  acid  solutions  by  metallic  copper ; but  the  increased 
production  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a bi-product  of  many  manu- 
facturing processes  rendered  the  process  a very  costly  one,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  blue  vitriol  without  loss. 
The  plan  of  Dr.  Gutzkow  at  length  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 
He  dissolves  the  ingots  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  pours  his  hot  turbid  fluid  into  a cast-iron  cauldron,  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid;  sp.  gr.  1*617,  heated  to  110Q. 
When  the  liquor  has  become  clear,  it  is  siphoned  off  into 
another  cauldron,  and  coolled  by  water  externally  applied,  ^.t 
the  bottom  of  this  vessel  a yellow-coloured  crystalline  mass  of 
sulphate  of  silver  will  be  found  deposited.  The  sulphate  of 
silver  is  then  removed  with  iron  shovels,  placed  in  a lead-lined 
box  with  a perforated  bottom,  and  a very  concentrated  solution 
of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  poured  upon  it.  A 
portion  of  the  silver  will  be  carried  through  with  the  iron  solu- 
tion and  deposited  in  a spongy  state  in  the  vessel  placed  to 
catch  it,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  crystaline  sulphate  of 
silver  is  converted  into  a dense  coherent  mass  of  metallic  silver, 
which  when  washed  and  pressed  is  fit  for  the  crucible- — 
English  Mechanic. 

Re-lacquering  Brasswork. — A correspondent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Mechanic  gives  the  following  hints  on  re-lacquering:— 
“ Strong  sulphuric  acid,  2 parts  ; water,  1 part ; red  fuming 
nitrous  acid,  1 part.  These  must  be  mixed  in  the  open  air,  as 
the  gas  evolved  on  mixing  the  nitrous  acid  with  the  vitriol  and 
water  is  of  a suffocating  character ; this  will  pass  off  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  time  the  mixture  may  be 
occasionally  stirred  with  a glass  rod.  The  bright  gilded  effect 
produced  on  the  brass  by  this  mixture  is  so  good  that  any  one 
trying  it  will  not  return  to  the  use  of  nitric  acid.  The  subse- 
quent washing,  drying,  and  lacquering  cannot  be  done  too  soon 
alter  the  dipping,  as  the  articles  tarnish  rapidly  if  kept  un- 
lacquered.” 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Conversion  of  Cane  Sugar 
in  the  State  of  Solution  into  Glucose. — E.  M.  Raoult 
placed,  on  May  10  last,  a concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in 
water  in  glass  tubes,  and,  while  boiling  the  same,  sealed  the 
tubes ; these  were  placed  close  to  each  other  in  the  same 
locality,  and  under  identically  the  same  conditions,  with  the 
exception  that  one  of  the  tubes  was  kept  completely  in  the 
dark,  the  other  tube  being  exposed  to  bright  daylight.  On 
Oct.  20  last  the  tubes  were  opened  and  the  contents  examined. 
The  solutions  were  perfectly  clear,  and  did  not,  on  being 
microscopically  examined,  exhibit  the  least  trace  of  vegetable 
matter.  The  fluid  in  the  tube  exposed  to  light  yielded  an 
abundant  red-coloured  precipitate  with  the  cupro-potassic  re- 
agent, thereby  indicating  the  presence  of  glucose,  while  the 
contents  of  the  tube  kept  in  complete  darkness  did  not  manifest 
that  reaction  at  all.—  Chemical  News. 


SUr  (ftomspittonti 

A.  Whitham. — A better  authority  as  a chemist  than  either  of  those 
you  name  has  already  published  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Some 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Phipson  published  in  our  pages  his  conviction  that 
nothing  would  bo  gained  by  the  uso  of  acetate  except  a little  in- 
creased risk, 
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James  Blake. — Photo-collographic  printing,  of  which  the  helio- 
type process  is  one  form,  is  open  to  the  public,  but  the  heliotype 
process  as  it  stands,  is  patented.  You  will  find  details  of  Albert’s 
process,  which  is  free  to  the  public,  in  our  last  Year-Book. 

A New  Subscriber. — Parkinson’ stoning  formula  is  as  follows : — 


Chloride  of  lime  ... 
Acetate  of  soda  ... 
Carbonate  of  lime... 
Distilled  water 


...  45  grains 
...  2 drachms 
...  2 „ 

...  3 ounces 


One  drachm  of  this  solution  was  added  to  thirty  ounces  of  common 
water,  to  which  wore  added  three  grains  of  chloride  of  gold.  This 
solution  was  mixed  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  used  at  night, 
hut  it  improvoi  with  keeping  much  longer.  Mr.  Parkinson  used 
to  obtaim  some  of  the  finest  black  tones  we  have  ever  seen. 

Gas  Bag. — We  cannot  toll  you  the  worth  of  a second-hand  dis- 
solving view  lantern  and  gas  bags.  Much  would  depend  on  quality 
and  condition ; but,  in  any  case,  the  question  is  beyond  our 
province. 

Otty. — The  primary  cause  of  blisters  in  albumcnized  prints  is  the 
use  of  a very  highly  albumcnized  paper.  The  thick  layer  of 
albumen  gets  coagulated  by  the  silver  bath  on  its  outer  surface 
only  ; the  inner  surface  in  contact  with  the  paper,  remaining  in  a 
soluble  state,  is  readily  detached  in  blisters  from  the  paper.  The 
blisters  are  formed,  when  the  conditions  are  present,  by  the  change 
from  a dense  fluid  to  a lighter  fluid,  as  from  the  fixing  bath  to  the 
washing  water.  Longer  floating  in  the  silver  bath  often  proves  a 
remedy ; and  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  fixing  bath  also  proves 
a remedy.  2.  We  presume  that  any  of  the  dealers  in  mounts  will 
supply  you.  3.  We  do  not  find  any  print  enclosed  in  your  letter. 

4.  In  our  estimation  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  to  eight  ounces  of 
water  will  not  make'a  fixing  bath  sufficiently  strong ; one  in  five 
or  six  is  the  most  dilute  form  in  which  we  recommend  it. 

A.  L.  M. — If  you  have  not  time  to  prepare  your  own  dry  plates,  we 
should  recommend  the  use  of  either  Col.  Wortley’s  or  the  Liver- 
pool Dry  Plate  Company’s  plates.  Dry  plate  work  has  many 
advantages  in  convenience,  especially  for  travelling  purposes ; but 
for  certainty  and  excellence  you  must  scarcely  expect  dry-plate 
work  to  equal  wet. 

D.  R. — On  the  subject  of  renovating  baths,  we  publish  every  new 
idoa  as  soon  as  it  reaches  us,  and,  hence,  have  none  in  store  but 
such  as  we  have  published.  In  many  respects  the  plan  you 
indicate,  of  rejecting  a bath  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  work  well, 
answers  best  in  a large  professional  business.  There  is  a slight 
loss,  of  course,  in  reducing  such  baths,  but  the  amount  is  not 
serious.  Another  excellent  plan  is  to  have  several  baths  in  work- 
ing order,  and  continually  work  them  in  succession.  Such  a plan 
answers  well,  and  prevents  any  risk  of  being  without  a bath  in 
working  order.  The  plan  ot  constantly  filling  up  the  bath  with  a 
plain  solution  of  solution  a little  stronger  than  the  bath  also 
answeis  well ; but  if  the  filling  up  is  delayed  until  it  is  absolutely 
nocessary,  streaks  will  frequently  occur.  Except  for  the  pleasure 
of  experimenting,  we  should  certainly  not  doctor  a thoroughly  bad 
bath  if  we  wished  to  assure  good  work. 

Septimus  Henderson. — Thanks;  your  letter  appears  on  another 
page.  The  patent  was  suffered  to  lapse  many  years  ago,  wo 
believe. 

W.  H.  Gilbert  Tate. — The  cards  you  encloso  are  very  fine,  both 
in  a technical  and  artistic  sense.  In  the  early  numbers  of  the 
Photographic  News  for  1868  wo  devoted  several  articles  to  a 
description  of  the  studio,  lighting,  and  mode  of  working  cf  M. 
Adam-Salomon,  and  there  have  been  various  articles  on  the  general 
subject  of  this  class  of  portraiture  in  our  pages  and  in  our  Year- 
Books  since.  A similar  treatment  of  10  by  8 pictures  to  that 
adopted  in  the  examples  now  enclosed  would  give  you  results  of 
the  Salomon  character. 

Dorset. — The  details  of  carbon  printing  have  been  repeatedly 
described  in  our  pages.  The  Autotype  Company  publish  a manual 
of  instructions,  and  ea^ayy  Friday  they  afford  practical  instruction 
gratuitously  at  their  establishment  in  Rathbone  Place.  You  can 
obtain  tissue  ready  prepared.  AVo  have  not  received  any  former 
letter  from  you. 

Argus. — No  enclosure  has  reached  our  hands,  and  your  letter  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  specific  as  to  the  process  you  have  been  trying. 
Enlargements  on  paper  should  bo  developed  with  gallic  acid,  not 
with  iron.  We  have  published  various  formuke  for  enlarging 
processes.  If  you  describe  in  detail  the  process  you  have  employed, 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  pointing  out  where  you  fail. 

W.  T.  W. — Thanks  ; at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  will  bear  your 
kind  offer  in  mind  as  aiding,  by  specific  answers,  any  one  who 
finds  difficulty  in  albuuienizing  plates,  should  any  further  similar 
queries  reach  us. 

E.  J.  Muybridge. — San  Francisco  views  duly  received.  Many 
thanks. 

Lieut.  Abney,  Frank  M.  Good,  It.  Tudor  Williams,  R. 

Gillo,  G.  Bbuce. — Received.  Thanks. 

> Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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NATURAL  COLOURS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

On  another  page  we  print  an  article  on  “Photography 
in  1871,”  which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Pull  Mall 
Gazette.  Photographers  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
blundering  misappreciations  when  their  art  is  treated  in 
the  general  press,  that  an  article  written  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  experienced  photographer,  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  an  able  writer,  will  be  welcomed  as  a pleasant 
novelty.  The  main  point  upon  which  we  feel  concerned 
to  comment,  in  reproducing  the  article,  is  contained  in  the 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  natural  colours  in  photography. 
Whilst  concurring  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  production  of  colour,  and  the  conclusion 
which  follows,  on  the  improbability  of  natural  colours 
being  obtained  until  some  new  and  unsuspected  principle 
of  chemical  action  shall  be  discovered,  we  think  the  writer 
scarcely  does  justice  to  so  much  of  colour  as  photography 
has  reproduced.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  Becquerel 
and  Niepce  St.  Victor  stand  as  historical  fact.  A tolerably 
vivid  solar  spectrum  has  been  reproduced,  tint  for  tint. 
Other  objects  in  vivid  and  well  marked  colour  have  been 
produced,  and  copies  still  remain  in  existence,  for  occa- 
sional examination  in  the  light,  although  no  fixing  process 
has  been  discovered  which  will  permit  such  work  to  see 
daylight,  and  live.  We  have  ourselves  produced  on  a 
collodion  film  charged  with  chloride  of  silver,  exact 
transcripts  of  the  pieces  of  coloured  glass  of  several 
hues  through  which  the  film  was  exposed  to  light.  In  all 
these  cases  the  colours  were  specific  and  well  defined,  with 
nothing  of  the  character  of  irridescence.  That  the  colour 
was  due  to  the  degree  of  reduction  produced  by  the 
coloured  ray  upon  chloride  of  silver  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  admit,  although  such  an  admission  leaves  some  startling 
difficulties  unexplained.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  whilst 
the  production  of  colour  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  legitimately  drawn  from  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  action  of  light,  there  are  certain  facts  in 
existence  which  arc  only  imperfectly  explained  by  that  j 
present  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1«72. 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  photographic  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Exhibition  of  next  year  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  application  for 
space  should  be  made,  and  that  the  end  of  January  is  the 
latest  time.  All  the  general  conditions  of  the  Exhibition 
just  closed  will,  we  presume,  prevail  at  the  forthcoming 
one ; but  one  specific  and  important  qualification  of  the 
arrangements  will  obtain  with  regard  to  photographs,  the  1 
statement  of  which  will  prevent  much  misunderstanding. 
Photographs  will  be  placed  in  Class  111,  of  the  Fine  Art  [ 


division  as  before,  but  only  recent  examples  will  be  exhi- 
1 bited.  The  sentence,  as  it  stands  in  the  published  pro- 
gramme, is  as  follows: — “Photography,  as  a fine  art, 
executed  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.”  In  an  annual 
exhibition  this  is  doubtless  as  it  should  be,  and  photo- 
graphers contemplating  exhibiting  will  not  object  to  the 
; condition.  The  arrangements  of  the  last  Exhibition  in 
I relation  to  photography  were  not  of  a character  to  encourage 
1 contributions  another  year ; but  it  may  be  fairly  hoped 
j that  the  experience  gained  by  those  in  control  will  be 
utilized,  and  that  more  adequate  arrangements  will  in 
future  exist.  Applications  for  space  may  now  and  until 
the  end  of  next  month  be  sent  in,  and  the  time  for  receiving 
photographic  contributions  is  arranged  for  'Wednesday, 
March  13th  next.  Full  information  will  be  given  to  appli- 
cants communicating  with  the  Secretary  at  the  office, 
Upper  Kensington  Gore. 


THE  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 

We  have  pleasure  in  noting  the  successful  issue  of  the 
efforts  of  the  expeditions  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
twelfth  instant,  from  the  stations  in  India,  the  photo- 
graphic results  in  each  being  satisfactory.  The  Astro- 
nomer-Royal, Mr.  G.  B.  Airy,  writes  to  a daily  contem- 
porary as  follows : — 

Sir, — I have  this  moment  received  from  N.  R.  Pjgson,  Esq., 
Astronomer  at  Madras,  a telegram  reporiing  the  successful 
observation  of  the  total  eclipse  this  morning  in  t-outberu 
India.  I enclose  copy  of  the  telegram. — 1 am,  6ir  your 
obedient  servant.  G.  B.  AIRY. 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  London, 

Dec.  12,  12  o'clock  noon. 

From  N R.  Pogson,  Esq.,  at  Avenashy,  to  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

“ Weather  fine  ; telescopic  and  camera  photographs  success- 
ful ; ditto  polarisation ; good  sketches ; many  bright  lines  in 
spectrum. 

“December  12.” 

Mr.  Huggins  also  sends  a copy  of  a telegram  received 
from  Col.  Tennant,  as  follows : — 

Sir, — The  following  is  a copy  of  a telegram  which  I Lave 
received  from  Colonel  Tennant,  F.R.S.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Indian  Eclipse  Expedition : — 

“ Dodabeta,  Ootacamund,  Dec.  12,  9.15  a. to. 

“Thin  mist.  Spectroscope  satisfactory.  Reversion  of  lines 
entirely  confirmed.  Six  good  photographs.” 

The  sentence  “ Reversion  of  lines  entirely  confirmed  ” refers 
to  an  important  observation  of  Prof.  Young,  in  Spain,  last 
December,  who  saw  at  the  moment  of  the  total  obscuration  all 
the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  “reversed” — that  is,  bright  on  a 
dark  ground.  William  Huugins. 

Upper  Tulsc  ITill,  S.W.,  Dec.  12. 
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THE  TEA  PROCESS. 

We  have  been  favoured  a few  weeks  since  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony  with  some  very  fine  examples  of  dry  plate  work 
by  the  tea  process.  Mr.  Anthony  writes  as  follows  on  the 
subject : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I have  forwarded  to  your  address  a small 
roll  of  prints,  made  by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  from 
negatives  produced  by  his  tea  preservative.  They  are  de- 
cidedly the  best  dry  plate  negatives  I have  ever  seen,  and 
I should  like  to  have  the  prints  compared  with  those  made  by 
negatives  produced  by  other  dry  processes,  for  which  there  is 
more  ample  opportunity  with  you  than  exists  here.  These 
prints  were  made  by  Mr.  Newton  with  a twenty  to  twenty-five 
grain  silver  bath,  to  which  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
magnesia  had  been  added  in  large  proportion.  They  were 
fumed  with  ammonia,  washed  in  an  acid  wash  before  toning, 
toned  with  a simple  acetate  and  bi-carbonate  bath,  and 
received  a final  wash  ot  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead. 
The  paper  is  Steinbach’s,  albumenized  by  myself  according 
to  a new  formula,  and  therefore  called  ‘novelty’  paper. 
The  albumenizing  solution  was  prepared  from  dried 
albumen. 

I think  you  will  find  the  whites  of  these  prints  quite 
equal  to  those  made  on  Rive’s  paper. 

“ It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  addition,  that  the 
washing  wheu  the  lead  treatment  is  applied  is  very  short ; 
consequently,  the  brilliancy  of  the  prints  is  not  improved 
by  long  soaking  in  water. — Yours  respectfully, 

H.  T.  Anthony.” 

In  comparing  the  prints  with  those  from  other  dry  plate 
processes  produced  in  this  country,  we  find  them  as  good 
as  the  average  of  good  work,  but  not  quite  equal  in  delicacy 
to  the  works  exhibited  in  Conduit  Street  of  Mr.  R.  Manners 
Gordon  by  the  gum-gallic  process,  or  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper 
by  the  collodio-bromide  process.  The  prints,  as  prints,  are 
in  every  way  excellent. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Reproduction  — Carbon  Prints  — Enamels  — Photo- 
Mechanical  Prints,  etc. 

The  number  of  reproductions  printed  in  silver  was  not 
large  in  this  exhibition,  but  the  few  contributed  were  very 
fine.  Rarely  have  we  seen  better  work  of  the  kind  than 
the  copies  of  modern  paintings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Lucas.  Reproduced  direct  from  the  oil  paintings,  they 
seem  to  be  as  perfect,  as  translations,  as  engravings  usually 
are.  There  is  no  crudeness  or  glaring  violation  of  har- 
mony, such  as  at  one  time  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
incapacity  of  photography  to  discriminate  colour,  whilst 
all  the  literal  faithfulness  of  photographic  reproduction  is 
retained.  Some  very  fine  examples  of  reproduction  were 
also  sent  by  Hen-  Milster,  of  Berlin.  Messrs.  Caldesi  and 
Co.  sent  some  admirable  copies  of  sculpture  from  the 
British  Museum. 

The  very  grand  collection  of  carbon  prints  exhibited  by 
the  Autotype  Company  includes  every  branch  of  photo- 
graphy, portraiture,  landscape,  architectural  work,  and 
reproductions;  and  each  perfect  of  its  kind.  Messrs. 
Sawyer  and  Bird’s  examples  of  photo-collographic  printing 
are  unusually  excellent.  The  Ileliotype  Company  show 
good  work  of  the  same  kind,  both  in  reproductions  and 
subjects  from  nature.  A clever  copy  of  a picture  by  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas,  entitled  “.The  Jeweller  of  St.  Petersburg,” 
is  printed  in  colours  by  the  Ileliotype  Company,  and 
although,  as  we  understand,  only  four  printings  are  em- 
ployed, the  effect  is  not  unlike  that  of  a fine  old  oil 
painting.  Mr.  Woodbury  exhibits  some  examples  of  his 
new  method  of  photo-engraving,  which  display  very  high 
qualities.  A reproduction  after  llolbein  is  very  satisfactory, 
as  is  also  a landscape  from  nature.  A portrait  of  Mr. 
Su  ton  by  this  process  is,  we  understand,  reproduced  from 
a crayon  drawing  after  a photograph  by  Rejlander.  The 


picture  exhibited  fails  to  do  justice  alike  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bury’s process,  the  original  negative,  and  the  sitter. 

1'he  examples  of  enamel  exhibited  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  those  of  Mr.  Henderson  still  bearing  off  the 
palm  from  all  competitors.  The  colour,  richness,  delicacy, 
and  force  of  those  now  exhibited  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
As  we  have  before  observed,  the  plain  examples  are,  in  our 
estimation,  better  than  those  coloured  and  burnt  in  ; but 
at  the  same  time,  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  they 
are  subject  to  a somewhat  unequal  competition  in  being 
placed  side  by  side  with  some  enamels  brilliantly  coloured 
in  oil,  and  not  burnt  in.  The  enamels  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Barnes,  an  old  experimentalist  in  this  direction,  also 
contain  some  exceedingly  fine  examples,  and  show  a great 
improvement  on  the  former  work  of  the  same  gentleman. 
All  his  examples  are  very  delicate  and  soft ; some  of  them 
lack  vigour,  but  the  qualities  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Watson  also  sends  very  excellent  enamels,  good 
in  colour,  delicate,  and  brilliant.  The  specimens  of  the 
enamel  work  of  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  exhibited  by  M. 
Bondonneau,  are,  as  usual,  exceedingly  fine,  but  they  no 
longer  maintain  the  supremacy  they  once  held. 

The  stereoscopic  work  and  lantern  slides  at  this  Exhibi- 
tion are  all  good.  Mr.  Gillo’s  stereographs  of  English  life 
and  scenery  are  exceedingly  good.  The  stereographs  by 
Herr  Schwier  were  full  of  interest  and  very  excellent. 
The  transparent  stereographs  of  the  ruins  of  Paris  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  were  exceedingly  fine 
and  interesting.  The  lantern  slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  C. 
G.  Fernely,  and  by  Mr.  F.  York,  were  very  satisfactory. 

A series  of  photographs  of  Moscow,  by  Peter  Nabholtz 
and  Co.,  of  Moscow,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Ilauff,  excited 
much  attention,  a magnificent  large  panoramic  view  of  the 
Russian  city  being  universally  admired.  The  extensive 
series  of  views  of  the  ruins  of  Paris  by  M.  Liebert  are 
very  admirable,  and  sadly  interesting,  as  are  the  similar 
subjects  by  M.  Franck  and  M.  Quinet.  Dr.  Vogel’s  excel- 
lent Carpathian  views,  Mr.  Day’s  album,  and  some  other 
contributions,  formed  admirable  studies  for  the  visitor 
who  had  time  to  give  attention  to  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
portfolios. 

The  examples  of  apparatus  were  much  fewer  than  on 
former  occasions;  they  included  a very  admirably  con- 
trived camera  by  Mr.  Stillman,  with  great  range  oi  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  universal  movements  of  the  body, 
great  lightness,  portability,  and  rigidity  ; a very  handsome 
graphoscope  by  Murray  and  Heath ; a head-rest  for  rapid 
posing  by  Mr.  T.  Kay,  and  a few  other  contrivances. 


Jfomp  ’psallaiua. 

A rnoTOGRArmc  exhibition  has  been  held  in  Trieste, 
but  was  not  very  well  supported.  Three  silver  and  four 
bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  exhibitors,  the  former  to 
MM.  Sebastionutti,  of  Trieste,  Sorgato,  of  Venice,  and 
Fritz  Luckhardt,  of  Vienna. 

M.  M.  J.  Girard  has  published  in  the  Moniteur  an  essay 
upon  photography  applied  to  geographical  research. 

M.  Achille  Meliugo,  the  well  known  Austrian  photo- 
grapher, who  formed  one  of  the  jury  at  the  last  Paris 
International  Exhibition,  has  been  created  a nobleman  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  M.  Burger,  the  photographer 
who  accompanied  the  East  Indian  Expedition,  has  been 
nominated  royal  photographer. 

A manual  on  encaustic  photography  has  recently  been 
published  in  Berlin  by  M.  Julius  Kruger,  under  the  title 
of  “ Die  Pyrophotographie.” 

A pretty  photograph,  entitled  “ Repose  in  the  Forest,” 
forms  the  illustration  to  the  November  number  of  Licht ; 
it  is  a photograph  proper,  with  a sketched-iu  background. 

The  Berlin  photographers  are  busy  discussing  the  beat 
means  of  cleaniug  glass  plates.  Dr.  Vogel  has  recently 
stated  that  ammonia  answers  the  purpose  very  readily.  At 
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the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Society,  Dr.  Stolze  remarked 
against  the  employment  of  strong  acid  for  the  purpose,  and 
recommenned  that  whenever  nitric  or  other  acids  were 
employed,  the  same  should  be  used  in  a dilute  form  only. 

M.  Kruger  has  an  interesting  article  upon  the  reason 
why  collodion  becomes  acid,  and  the  best  means  of  neutra- 
lizing this  tendency. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  photographs  shown  at  the 
recent  exhibition  held  at  Marseilles  appears  in  the  Moniteur. 
The  collection  seems  to  have  been  of  a very  perfect  and 
complete  nature. 

Dr.  Schultz  Sellac,  whose  recent  investigations  of  the 
latent  photographic  image  are  well  known,  has  gone  to  New 
York,  with  the  object,  apparently,  of  settling  down  in  that 
city.  He  has  recently  communicated  to  the  New  York 
Society  a further  account  of  his  investigations. 

Plioto-collographic  processes  are  still  springing  up.  Cap- 
tain Waterhouse  very  frankly  communicates  the  details  of 
a method  he  has  worked  out  in  Bengal ; and  in  Germany 
two  or  three  modifications  of  Lichtdruck  have  recently 
been  brought  forward.  Dr.  Hornig  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Vienna  Society  a series  of  examples  from 
nearly  all  the  mechanical  processes  at  present  known.  An 
examination  of  these  pictures  will  form  a very  interesting 
study. 

The  committee  for  the  award  of  the  Yoigtlander  prize, 
which  will  be  given  this  year,  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  Vienna  Society.  Only  two  candidates  compete. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WITNESS  BOX. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  our  recent  suggestion  as  to  the 
importance  of  examining  experts  in  relation  to  photo- 
graphic evidence,  which  we  understand  was  brought  under 
the  attention  of  counsel,  has  borne  fruit,  and  on  Thursday 
Col.  Stuart  Worthy  was  examined  in  the  Tichborne  case 
as  a technical  authority  in  relation  to  the  photographs  on 
which  discussion  had  arisen.  We  subjoin  his  evidence : — 

Colonel  Archibald  Henry  Plantagenet  Stuart  Wortley,  examined 
by  Serjeant  Ballantine,  said — I have  retired  from  the  army  and 
given  myself  to  the  study  of  photography.  I was  out  in  the  Crimea, 
and  at  the  last  Exhibition  was  appointed  official  reporter  of  the 
photography  department.  We  selected  the  pictures,  hung  them, 
and  to  me  was  given  the  duty  of  making  an  official  report. 

J suppose  there  was  no  exhibition  of  Daguerreotypes  P — No,  that 
has  almost  entirely  passed  away ; but  I have  had  experience  of 
Daguerreotypes  as  well  as  photographs. 

The  witness  was  now  called  upon  to  examine  the  photographs  and 
the  Daguerreotypes  so  often  referred  to  during  the  trial,  and  said 
the  former  had  been  taken  from  the  latter.  In  one  instance  there 
were  marks  on  the  Daguerreotype  which  were  not  on  the  photograph. 
There  wero  some  smudges  round  the  edge  of  the  Daguerreotype 
which  could  not  have  been  there  when  the  photograph  was  taken. 
In  reply  to  a remark  from  the  judge,  Colonel  Wortley  said  the  photo- 
graph must  have  been  taken  from  the  Daguerreotype,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  he  pointed  out,  his  lordship  seeming  to  think 
otherwise.  In  reference  to  one  (of  young  ■ Tichborne,  produced 
early  in  the  case)  the  following  examination  occurred  : — 

There  has  been  a question  arising  about  these  two  photographs 
being  taken  at  the  same  time.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — The  broad 
distinction  is  the  waistcoat. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — My  eye  is  pretty  strong,  and  I have 
detected  five  fines  upon  the  shirt  in  one,  and  not  in  the  other. 

Serjeant  Ballantine — Let  us  get  rid  of  the  waistcoat  first.  What  is 
the  difference  ? — Well,  it  is  clear  the  one  has  a waistcoat  and  the 
other  not. 

Is  there  any  mode  of  accounting  for  this  ? — Not  in  the  photo- 
graphs. 

Could  the  waistcoat  havo  been  thrown  back  and  concealed  by  the 
coat  ? — Certainly. 

Now  what  about  the  shirt  (two  Daguerreotypes  were  handed  to 
witness)  P — I do  not  think  there  aro  actual  fines  on  the  shirt.  If 
there  are  such  lines  they  are  due,  probably,  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
original  plate. 

The  Judge  (who  had  originally  discovered  the  fines  on  the  shirt) 
— You  cannot  see  the  fines  except  in  a certain  fight.  Just  now  I 
cannot  see  them,  but  turning  the  picture  about  I can  now  see  them 
clearly : lines  running  down  the  shirt  straight  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals apart.  When  you  come  to  the  collar,  however,  you  will  find 
that  the  fines  run  the  other  way. 

Witness  (after  further  examination)  said  he  could  now  see  the 
lines,  but  should  like  to  add  an  explanation. 


The  Judge — But  you  do  see  the  lines,  distinct  as  a pattern,  on  tho 
shirt  ? 

Witness — Yes,  my  lord. 

Serjeant  Ballantine — Having  seen  both  pictures,  can  you  see  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  shirts  are  not  tho  same  ? — Nothing  at  all. 
The  difference  only  indicates  that  tho  exposure  in  one  Daguerreo- 
type has  been  shorter  than  in  tho  other. 

The  J udge — But  you  see  no  lines  on  the  smaller  Daguerreotype  ? 

Witness — No,  and  I can  tell  why.  They  have  disappeared  from 
over-exposure.  The  picture  bears  marks  of  over  action  of  tho  fight. 
Any  patterns  there  are  havo  been  burnt  out. 

Then  there  is  no  evidence  that  tho  shirts  are  not  the  same? — 
Certainly  not.  From  the  pleats  and  the  general  position  I should 
say  they  were  exactly  the  same. 

A Juror — Do  you  find  the  necktie  the  same  ? 

Witness — Precisely  the  same. 

You  think  then  the  shirts  are  the  same  ? — Yes,  only  in  the  smaller 
Daguerreotype  aU  the  details  would  be  obliterated  by  the  over  action 
of  light. 

And  the  neckcloth  ? — The  neckcloth  I have  examined  and  am 
certain  it  is  the  same. 

The  Judge — Is  the  picture  which  has  the  best  detail  a good  speci- 
men of  Daguerreotype  P — No,  but  it  is  a better  one  than  the  other, 
because  it  preserves  the  detail. 

Serjeant  Ballantine — Are  you  able  to  say  anything  about  the 
coat  ? — The  coat  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  Judge — I think  it  was  pretty  w ell  agreed  that  the  coat  was 
the  same. 

Serjeant  Ballantine — Can  you  trace  the  chair  in  which  the  patient 
was  sitting  P (Laughter.) 

The  Judge— The  subject,  Brother. 

Serjeant  Ballantine — I am  using  the  expression  which  represent  s 
my  own  feelings.  (Laughter.) 

Examination  continued — Is  the  chair  the  same  ? — It  appears  to  be 
the  same  chair,  becauso  it  is  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  arm- 
pit  to  the  top  of  the  chair  in  each  photograph. 

(The  photograph  of  the  Daguerreotype  was  here  handed  to  the 
wi  tness.) 

Does  this  correspond  to  the  Daguerreotype  ? — Yes,  certainly.  In 
the  Daguerreotype  what  appear  to  be  the  right  hand  and  arm  aro 
the  left  actually  of  the  individual. 

Is  the  left  hand  in  the  Daguerreotype  discoverable  ? — I can  see 
the  back  of  the  hand,  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

Is  the  entirety  of  the  left  hand  exhibited  in  tho  photograph  ? — 
The  two  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

Is  that  thumb  visible  upon  the  Daguerreotype  ? — I cannot  distin- 
guish the  thumb  in  the  Daguerreotype. 

Can  you  say  what  has  caused  its  desappearance  ? — The  Daguerreo- 
type appears  to  have  been  rubbed  with  some  coarse  sand  or  matter. 

Effacing  the  thumb  ? — Yes.  The  same  marks  appear  on  other 
parts  of  the  Daguerrreotype. 

But  in  the  photograph  the  thumb  is  clear  and  entire  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  any  remark  that  is  patent  to  you  in  connection  with  that 
thumb  ? — The  formation  of  the  end  of  the  thumb  is  very  peculiar. 

In  what  way? — There  must  be  nearly  half  an  inch  of  flesh  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  thumb  nail,  and  the  nail  itself  is  more  sunk  than 
nails  usually  are  into  the  flesh. 

Have  you  this  morning  for  the  first  time  seen  the  plaintiff  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  before? — No. 

Nor  knew  anything  about  him  P Nothing  whatever. 

Did  you  examine  him  to  compare  his  thumb  with  this  photo- 
graph?— Yes,  1 did,  to  compare  the  thumb  of  the  photograph  with 
his  thumb. 

Yes,  and  what  was  the  result  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  from  a hand  the  thumb  nail  of  which  was  in 
exactly  the  same  state  as  the  claimant’s  now  is. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  is  there  anything  you  notice  in  the  eye- 
brow ? — There  is  a peculiar  tired-looking  expression. 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  it? — The  eye-brows  are  somewhat 
squarer  than  one  ordinarily  sees. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General — Do  I understand  that 
the  oval  Daguerreotype  (the  smaller)  had  the  thumb  in  good 
order  ? — In  better  order  than  it  is  now. 

In  as  good  order  as  in  the  photograph  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  caU  that  oval  Daguerreotype  good  or  bad  as  a piece  of 
work  r — Bad. 

Shocking  bad,  isn’t  it  ? — No  ; not  very  bad — bad. 

Over-exposed,  isn’t  it  ? — Yes;  slightly. 

Bitten  too  deep  by  the  sun  ? — Yes,  in  one  point ; the  shirt,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  stick  out,  and  therefore  caught  most  fight. 

Then  you  would  not  say  the  whole  Daguereotype  had  been  over- 
bitten ? — No. 

In  order  to  take  a photograph  of  this  I suppose  it  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  case  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  usual  way.  It  might  be  done 
through  the  glass  with  difficulty. 

And  I suppose  if  a person  wanted  to  take  care  that  something 
should  not  appear  in  the  Daguerreotype,  tho  time  to  do  it  would  bo 
l,  when  it  was  taken  out  ?— Yes. 
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Do  Daguerreotypes  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  air  ?— Yes 

And  does  the  injury  from  exposure  when  it  has  once  begun  go 
on?— It  does.  , . , . , . , a 

The  Judge — In  the  same  way  as  the  oxidation  of  metals  f 

Witness— Similar,  but  technically  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 

f*Dhf  I gather  that  the  thumb  in  the  photograph  is  plainly 
m&rkod  ^ — Y 0s . 

So  that  anybody  examining  it  carefully  must  inevitably  see  it  ?— 
Yes;  but  photographic  copies  vary  much,  and  this  is  a very  dark 
picture.  _ 

Re-examined  by  Seijeant  Ballantine— Whatever  other  people  may 
do,  have  you  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  you  have  discovered  the 
formation  you  have  described  ? — I have  none. 

Would  any  mere  exposure  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
thumb  ? — No  mere  exposure  would  account  for  what  I see  on  this 
Daguerreotype.  , , , 

The  Judge— That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  would 
any  ordinary  causes,  want  of  care,  &c.,  cause  the  disappearance  of 
the  thumb  r . 

Witness— If  a quantity  of  sand  had  been  put  in  and  rubbed  about 
it  would  produce  the  disappearance.  ..... 

And  is  that  the  only  way  ' Yes.  No  chemioal  fading  would 

have  produced  the  obliteration  I observe  here. 

What  do  you  mean  ?— The  thumb  has  not  disappeared  owing  to  any 
fading  or  chemical  action  ; it  is  the  action  of  abrasion  or  rubbing. 

A Juror— What  is  the  process  of  copying  from  Daguerreotypes. 
Do  they  take  a negative  ? 

Witness— Y es» 

The  Foreman— Is  there  any  process  by  which  a hand  could  be  in- 
serted without  your  damaging  a portion  of  the  picture  ? 

Witness — I am  sure  I could  detect  it,  but  no  doubt  it  could  be 
done  so  that  everybody  would  not  notice  it. 

But  you  yourself  are  sure  you  oould  detect  it  ? — Most  certainly. 

Is  this  hand  put  in  (referring  to  the  photograph)  ?— No,  certainly 
not. 

Another  Juror— Do  you  think  these  two  Daguerreotypes  could 
have  been  taken  at  one  time  without  the  person  being  aware  of  it  ? 

Witness— Yes,  I think  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not. 

But  one  has  a waistcoat  anil  the  other  not  P — The  waistcoat  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  pushed  back  under  the  coat  in  one  of  the 
Daguerreotypes. 

The  Judge— I have  tried,  but  could  not  detect  any  waistcoat  at  all. 

Witness — I see  no  sign  of  it. 

Serjeant  Ballantine— What  he  says  is,  that  if  there  was  a waist- 
coat, it  must  have  been  put  back.  I should  like  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  to  know  that  these  photographs  are  the  exhibits  of  the 
defendants. 

The  Judge— Taking  this  oval  Daguerreotype  and  the  photograph, 
which  corresponds  generally,  do  you  find  there  is  a difference  in 
the  size  P — Yes  ; one  is  larger  than  the  oth-r. 

Does  that  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  whether  this  is 
the  first  photograph  taken,  or  whether  it  may  have  been 
a photograph  taken  from  a copy  previously  taken  P — It  would 
be  quite  easy  to  take  an  enlarged  copy  direct  from  the  Daguerreo- 
type. 

’ But  you  might  reproduce  copies  from  that  copy  ? — Oh  yes  ; you 
might  print  copies. 

Does  it  ever  happen,  that  whenever  a photograph  is  taken,  cor- 
rections may  be  made,  and  then  copies  taken  ? — Frequently. 

May  I take  it  that  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  photography 
are  likenesses  taken  in  that  way  ? — No,  it  would  tend  very  much 
to  destroy  the  likeness. 

I mean,  would  a person  photographing,  through  inequalities  of 
focus  or  some  other  cause,  be  able  to  correct  defects  in  the  original 
copy,  and  take  a fresh  photograph  ?— That  might  be  done. 

Is  it  the  practice  adopted  ? — It  is  not  a common  practice,  but  I 
know  it  is  done. 

The  Attorney-General — I think  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
the  photographs  which  show  this  matter  of  the  thumb  are  exhibits 
of  the  defendants  also. 

The  Judge— There  is  an  abundance  of  photographs  in  which  the 
thumb  is  as  plain  as  possible,  and  they  were  put  in  by  the 
defendants. 

Witness — I hope  I made  it  clear,  my  lord,  that  one  part  of  the 
picture  might  be  over-exposed,  and  not  another.  It  quite  depends 
upon  the  incidence  of  the  light. 

The  Judge — Quite  so.  I want  you  to  tell  me,  are  there  any  indi- 
cations of  over-exposure  of  the  neck-cloth  in  the  oval  Daguerreo- 
type? 

Witness— There  is  a slight  indication  in  the  knot,  but  it  is  veiy 
slight. 

In  answer  to  further  questions  from  the  Judge,  witness  said,  in 
the  Daguerreotype  where  the  lines  of  the  shirt  appeared,  the  shirt 
was  more  in  the  shadow  of  the  coat  than  in  the  other,  and  that,  ot 
course,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  details.  He  further  said 
he  should  bo  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  a photograph  was 
taken  from  a corrected  copy. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years,  not  more  and  not  less,  daring 
which  I have  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  photography, 
and  have  recorded  its  gradual  development  in  the  Lumilrc 
and  Momteur  de  la  Photographic,  it  has  been  my  custom  at 
the  end  of  each  year  to  strike  a sort  of  balance,  and  credit 
the  period  with  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  from 
January  to  December.  At  first  these  annual  credits  in- 
cluded many  valuable  inventions  grafted  upon  the  tiist 
valuable  discovery;  then  came  the  period  of  improvements, 
and,  finally,  that  ot  applications.  Important  innovations, 
and  a summary  of  tentative  efforts  and  successes,  formed  the 
inventory  of  the  year. 

In  referring  to  the  last  days  of  the  present  year,  which 
opened  so  lugubriously  with  us  in  Paris  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Prussian  bombardment  and  the  scarcity  of  bread 
among  the  bakers — forour  city  had  at  that  time  been  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a period  of  some  four  months — I 
will  again  repeat  my  old  custom  of  taking  a retrospective 
glance;  and  I find, singularly  enough,  the  result  truly  inspiring. 
In  fact,  notwithstanding  so  much  disorder,  but  sometimes 
actually  by  reason  of  this  very  disorder,  photography  has 
come  foremost  and  done  its  work;  and  if  I have  no  new  in- 
ventions to  record,  or  any  special  improvements  to  register,  I 
find  at  least  that  our  art  has  received  more  than  one  useful 
application,  and  that  it  had,  from  a certain  point  of  view, 
gained  a very  gieat  deal  of  ground. 

Was  it  not  to  photography  that  we  owed  news  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  outer  world  when  our  city  was  encircled  by 
the  band  of  iron  and  fire?  This  service  alone  surpasses  all 
that  science,  always  so  active  and  ingenious,  could  render  us 
during  the  period  of  our  troubles.  Micro-photography  was 
no  longer  an  amusement  or  curiosity ; it  was  more  than  a 
necessity  to  us,  it  was  salvation. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  maps  executed  by  M.  Ter- 
pereau,  by  whose  aid  the  march  of  our  army  through  the 
provinces  was  so  much  facilitated.  In  the  same  way,  maps 
of  the  environs  of  Paris  were  drawn  out  at  the  depot  de  la 
guerre,  by  the  poor  Commandant  de  Milly;  and  these  were 
of  exceeding  importance  to  the  staff  during  the  investment 
of  the  capital.  Views  taken  from  different  forts  by  Colonel 
Laussedat  formed  precious  documents  for  the  Artillery  and 
Engineer  officers  ; and  I myself  helped  to  secure  a series  of 
pictures  which,  I trust,  will  bo  of  use  in  the  history  of  our 
defence. 

Here,  a few  words,  then,  of  a resume  of  the  services  which 
photography,  but  tardily  invoked,  was  able  to  render  during 
the  war.  These  services  have  been  so  well  appreciated,  and 
so  well  understood  in  the  proper  quarter,  that  now  the  study 
of  photogtaphy  will  form  an  obligatory  study  with  aspirants 
and  military  students  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Militaire. 

After  the  sanguinary  affair  of  the  Commune,  photography 
was  put  to  another  and  altogether  different  employment,  to 
aid  with  unerring  certainty  the  arrest  of  insurgents,  and  by 
its  means  a large  number  of  rebels  were  taken;  for  many  of 
these  figured  in  groups  and  pictures  taken  during  the 
second  siege  of  Paris. 

This  last  phase  of  the  art  has  proved  that  justice  possesses 
in  it  an  indisputable  aid  and  safeguard  against  crime,  and 
very  recently,  indeed,  the  question  of  criminal  photography 
has  received  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  ; photo- 
graphic portraits  of  criminals  have  been  secured,  and  copies 
thereof  placed  in  the  hands  of  detectives  charged  with  their 
arrest.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  system  of  photographing 
prisoners  will  be  generally  introduced  in  all  the  gaols  ot 
France. 

Every  Monday  I make  it  a practice  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Academie  de  Sciences,  and,  I may  say,  that  since  the 
month  of  July  last  there  has  scarcely  been  a communication 
read  which  has  not  been  supported  by  some  photographic 
illustrations  as  proof  of  facts.  Thus  there  have  been  shown 
the  astronomical  diagrams  of  Father  Secchi,  illustrations 
showing  the  gradual  development  of  the  crab  during  the  six 
years  of  its  growth  ; representations  of  tho  bags  used  by 
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an  Italian  philosopher,  M.  Suzauno,  for  the  confinement  of 
silk  worms  during  certain  experiments,  &c.  More  than  three 
years  ago  there  was  a discussion  in  the  Academie  which  pro- 
mised, seemingly,  to  extend  to  eternity,  between  MM.  Ber- 
trand and  Chasle,  upon  the  subject  ot  an  obscure  and 
incomplete  document,  the  only  fragment  remaining,  so  it  was 
said,  of  the  works  of  Aboul  Wefa.  a Persian  astronomer,  who 
lived  some  six  centuries  ago.  All  at  ouce  it  was  announced 
by  some  one  that  there  existed  in  the  library  at  Constan- 
tinople an  entire  book  written  by  this  learned  disciple  of 
Ptolemy.  l<  The  document  must  bo  photographed  1”  cried 
every  one  spontaneously  ; and  authority  for  the  work  having 
been  quickly  obtained,  the  task  of  copying  by  the  camera 
was  forthwith  commenced,  and  we  shall  now  shortly  know 
deBnitely^whether  or  not  Aboul  Wefa  was  acquainted  with 
lunar  declination. 

Thus,  then — and  it  is  well  to  state  the  fact — photography 
finds  everywhere  the  recognized  position  which  has  so  long 
been  refused  to  it.  The  position  it  occupies  as  an  art-science 
is  one  to  whicn  it  has  certainly  a legitimate  right,  for  it  is 
only  by  means  of  valuable  services  rendered  that  the  same 
has  been  acquired,  and  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  we 
know,  to  combat  so  formidable  an  adversary  to  progress  as 
methodical  routine. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 

The  photographs  have  continued  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  protracted  Tichborne  case,  and  the  recent  proceedings 
have  been  made  interesting  and  instructive  by  soma  intelli- 
gent comments  on  the  prints  and  Daguerreotypes  exhibited. 
Mr.  Baigent,  under  recent  examination,  stated  that  he 
possessed  some  practical  knowledge  of  photography,  and 
pointed  out  the  effects  of  over-exposure,  solarization,  &c., 
and  the  frequent  imp  rfection  of  reproductions  failing  to 
present  all  the  detail  of  the  originals.  As  the  examination 
will  probably  prove  interesting  and  suggestive  to  our  readers, 
we  reprint  it  here.  Mr.  Bailantine,  who  was  examining  the 
witness,  having  produced  a number  of  photographs,  a 
desultory  conversation  ensued  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine  observed  that  he  first  wanted  the  one  that 
went  out  to  tho  Australian  Commission,  a photograph  of  Roger 
Tichborne  in  his  younger  days,  taken  from  the  Chili  Daguerreotype. 

This  photograph  was  then  handed  to  the  witness,  together  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  It  represented  a young  man  with  a thinnish 
face,  and  wearing  a low-crowned  hat ; and,  after  examining  it  for 
some  time  with  the  aid  of  the  glass,  Mr.  Baigent,  at  the  request  of 
the  judge,  passed  it  to  tho  jury,  by  whom  it  was  also  examined. 
Two  photographs — one  sent  out  to  tho  Chili  Commission,  and  the 
other  to  the  Australian  Commission — and  tho  Daguerreotype,  or 
original  picture,  were  then  all  three  placed  before  the  witness.  The 
photographs  were  exchanged  by  the  witness  two  or  three  times  for 
others  also  taken  from  the  Daguerreotype,  on  account,  as  he  stated, 
of  some  defect,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  provided 
with  a copy  that  he  considered  satisfactory  for  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine — Now,  on  looking  at  that  photograph,  do 
you  or  do  you  not  recognize  about  the  face  or  head  any  likeness  to 
the  Roger  Tichborne  whom  you  knew? — Certainly. 

And  any  to  the  claimant — yes,  or  no  ? 

What  is  there  about  the  head  and  face  that  you  notice  ? — There 
are  two  photographs,  and  it  is  impossiblo  for  me  to  explain  without 
having  them  both. 

Some  further  delay  then  occurred,  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
difficulty  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine — Have  you  any  knowledge  of  photography 
yourself  ? — I have. 

Do  you  mean  practical  knowledge? — Yes:  I have  seen  a good  deal 

of  it. 

The  witness  was  proceeding  to  make  some  further  statement,  when 

Mr.  Serjeant  B illantine,  who  had  repeatedly  complained  of  his  not 
confining  himself  to  a simple  answer  to  the  question  put,  said  - Mr. 
B ligent,  you  want  to  say  sixteen  things  at  once,  and  that  is  difficult 
to  do ; the  greatest  philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  manage 
thit.  J ust  conttae  yourself  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  tell  the  jury 
what  Is  the  view  you  take. 

Witness — In  each  portrait  there  is  in  the  eye  a remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, such  as  I have  never  seen  in  any  other  man.  The  orbits  of 
the  eyes  are  round,  and  the  eyebrows  stop  some  way  from  the  nose 

in  the  parallel,  and  are  thickest  there. 


Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice — Where? 

Witness — Near  tho  nose,  although  tho  eyebrows  are  far  from  the 
nose.  The  eyeball  is  peculiar  in  its  setting,  so  that  when-  a person  is 
loosing  straightforward,  on  a level  with  his  line  of  sight,  a portion 
of  the  white  of  the  eye  is  visible  between  the  eyeball  and  the  comer 
lid  of  the  eye.  This  is  a peculiarity  that  I havo  never  been  able  to 
discover  in  any  other  man  that  I have  looked  at. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine — Is  that,  in  your  judgment,  a peculiarity 
existing  in  the  claimant  ? — It  is  identical. 

What  I understand  you  to  represent  is,  that  that  peculiarity  with 
regard  to  the  eyo  represents  a state  of  tho  oyo  that  is  identical  with 
tho  eye  of  the  claimant  < — Yes;  I recognize  tho  claimant  by  that 
fact. 

The  witness  was  continuing  his  answer,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Bal- 
lantino  requested  him  not  to  go  on,  to  which  ho  replied — I wish  to 
make  it  complete. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — You  will  render  it  utterly  incomplete  if 
you  don’t  give  me  time  to  put  it  down  (laughter). 

Witness  (continuing,  after  a short  pause) — Iu  looking  at  the  photo- 
graph, care  must  be  tak  >n  not  to  lose  (as  was  understood)  the  line  of 
sight  on  the  lower  eyel.d,  or  you  will  miss  the  peculiarity  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  Photographs  done  by  second  or  third 
rate  artists  represent  the  eyeball  clear  of  the  lower  eyelid.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  nature.  Tho  lower  part  of  tho  eyeball  is  generally 
out  by  the  lower  lid  when  a person  looks  on  a level  with  his  own 
sight. 

When  he  looks  straightforward? — Yes. 

Now  you  have  given  a description  as  clearly  as  you  can  on  that 
subject.  Do  vou  assert  that  those  appearances  are  presented  in  the 
claimant? — Yes,  as  the  claimant  is  represented  here  (referring  to  a 
photograph  before  him)  in  the  Paris  photograph.  When  photo- 
graphs are  recopied  they  lose  all  clearness  and  distinctness.  A re- 
copied photograph  may  be  totally  unlike  the  original. 

Is  this  one  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a j uigment  (handing  a 
photograph  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes. 

What  you  assert,  and  wish  the  jury  to  understand,  is  that  abou 
the  eyes  in  the  photograph  of  the  claimant,  and  about  the  eyes  int 
the  two  Daguerreotypes  that  came  from  South  America,  there  is  an 
identical  similarity  ? — An  identical  peculiarity.  I should  like  to 
make  a remark  about  the  eyebrow. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine — Do  so. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — I should  like  to  see  the  Paris  photograph 
before  the  witness  goes  on  to  speak  of  something  else. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine  (to  witness)— Wait  a minute  or  two;  we 
have  got  all  the  year  before  us.  (Laughter.) 

The  witness  having  observed  that  a photograph  before  him  was 
spoilt, 

The  Foreman  inquired  what  he  was  speaking  of — whether  it  was 
the  original  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  replied  that  it  was  a copy  from  tho 
Daguerreotype,  and  that  the  witness  considered  it  to  have  been  spoilt 
by  too  long  exposure. 

Witness — Yes,  my  lord,  the  effect  of  over-exposure  is  solarisation. 
Exposure  causes  the  detail  to  disappear,  and  if  it  were  exposed 
much  longer  thei'e  would  be  a total  disappearance,  leaving  only  a 
mass  of  white.  This  has,  in  fact,  begun  in  the  Daguerreotype,  so 
that  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  gone,  or  is  very  indistinct.  The  left  eye- 
brow has  also  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  features  altogether  are 
indistinct. 

Does  that  photograph  represent  the  points  that  you  intended  to 
convey  ? — In  the  eyebrow  here  there  is  no  eyebrow  at  all,  whereas 
he  had  a strong  eyebrow. 

Do  you  attribute  that  alteration  to  exposure  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  anything  else  in  that  photograph  that  you  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  jury  ? — Yes;  iu  the  left  hand — that  is  to  say,  the  hand 
that  appears  the  right  one. 

What  is  there  in  the  left  hand  that  you  have  discovered  in  that 
photograph  ? — There  is  the  flatness  about  tho  knuckles  and  the  in- 
distinct appearance  in  the  form  of  the  thumb  nail — tho  appearance, 
although  very  slight,  of  a deformed  thumb.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  of  flesh  protruding  over  the  nail.  The  thumb  nail  lies 
a good  way  back  from  the  thumb. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  witness  added — There  is 
slightly  the  appearance  of  the  nail  being  a good  way  back  from  the 
end  of  tho  thumb  in  this  copy  of  the  photograph. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  examining  the  Daguerreotype 
when 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine  observed  that  he  would  not  find  in  that 
what  the  witness  had  described. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  after  examining  a photograph  before  him, 
said  ho  could  not  find  it  even  there,  although  ho  had  very  powerful 
and  almost  microscopic  sight. 

Witness  (turning  towards  tho  jury) — What  I stated  was  that  the 
thumb  nail  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  flesh  is 
protruding. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bailantine  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  thumb  was 
erased  in  the  Daguerreotype. 

The  witness  then  asked  to  bo  furnished  with  the  smaller  of  the 
two  Chili  Daguerreotypes,  remarking  that  it  was  clearer  than  the 
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largo  framed  one  which  had  been  placed  before  him,  but  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ballantine  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  exchange. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  it  seemed  pretty  manifest  that  what- 
ever copies  had  been  taken  were  in  some  way  either  enlarged  or 
diminished  copies  of  the  two  Daguerreotypes. 

It  being  half-past  one,  his  lordship  observed  that  perhaps  if  the 
Court  adjourned  then  it  might  be  advantageous  as  regarded  the  study 
of  photography.  (Laughter.) 

The  Court  accordingly  adjourned  for  lunch  for  half-an-hour. 

Re-examination  continued— Supposing  you  to  be  correct  about  the 
eye  and  the  thumb,  would  that  appear  more  distinct  in  a Daguerreo- 
type than  in  a photograph  ? — Certainly. 

Have  the  photographs  you  have  been  shown  been  taken  from  that 
Daguerreotype  ? — Yes. 

Is  the  Daguerreotype  in  any  way  altered  since  the  copies  were 
taken? — Certainly,  it  has  been  tampered  with. 

Don’t  use  the  words  “tampered  with.”  You  see  you  invite 
observation  because  you  won’ t take  the  expressions  I use  ? — W ell, 
“altered”  would  be  the  wrong  word.  There  is  no  alteration  ; but 
the  thumb  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hand  have  been  “ smudged 
out.” 

Your  lordship  has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thumb  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Foreman — Not  entirely. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — Yes;  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Witness— “ Smudged  out.”  We  have  not  heard  by  whom 
the  Daguerreotype  was  sent  out. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — I take  it  that  it  was  sent  out  by,  and 
has  hitherto  remained  in  the  possession  of,  the  defendants. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — I thought  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — As  most  things  do  get  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  perhaps  this  has. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — The  Daguerreotype  in  the  case  came  out 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  an  officer  of  that  court  is  in  charge  of 
it,  but  there  is  another  in  a frame  which  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Bowker. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — It  is  the  latter  to  which  I refer.  (To 
witness) — I take  it  for  granted  the  photographs  could  not  have  been 
taken  from  the  Daguerreotype  in  its  present  state  ? — Certainly  not. 

Did  you  see  thi  Daguerreotype  before  the  adjournment? — Yes. 

Had  you  it  in  your  hand  ? — No  ; I just  looked  at  it. 

Did  you  notice  this  defect  in  it  ? — I did  not. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — Do  you  suggest  this  has  taken  place 
aince  the  adjournment  ? 

The  Attorney-General — If  it  means  anything  it  means  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — It  is  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the 
witness. 

The  Attorney- General — But  it  is  a suggestion  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — That  may  be.  I want  to  know  the  fact. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — What  do  you  say  ? 

Witness— I did  not  notice  particularly,  but  I believe  it  was  not  in 
the  same  state  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — When  did  you  see  it  ? -Some  few  days 
after  the  trial  commenced  last  May. 

I do  not  understand  you  to  say  you  can  pledge  your  oath  to  that  ? 
— No;  but  I think  I should  have  noticed  it  if  it  had  been  in  its 
present  state. 

Except  that  impression,  you  cannot  give  us  any  account  of  the 
matter  r — No;  I have  no  idea  how  the  defect  was  occasioned. 

A Juryman — You  say  you  did  not  have  it  in  your  hand  when  it 
was  shown  to  you  ? — No  ; Mr.  Dobinson  held  it  in  his  hand.  The 
Daguerreotype  was  in  a frame  then. 

The  lord  Chief  Justice — Yes  ; and  it  broke  off  in  my  hands,  and 
the  officer  has  possession  of  the  broken  parts.  If  that  is  what  you 
mean  there  is  an  explanation  ? — I mean  that  it  is  not  in  the  same 
condition  as  formerly. 

(The  frame  was  produced.) 

You  say  the  hand  has  been  rubbed  out  ? — Yes,  since  I first  saw  it. 

The  Attorney -General  here  made  an  observation  in  an  undertone. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine — I cannot  help  overhearing  my  learned 
friend  say  that  that  is  a charge  against  the  defendant.  (To  the 
Witness)  Do  you  make  any  charge  r 

Witness — No  ; it  is  my  impression. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — I think  it  implies  a charge.  I never 
hoard  of  it  until  to  day. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine— Nor  did  I hear  of  it,  my  lord,  until  a few 
days  since,  but  from  the  evidence  I shall  produce  you  will  find  that 
it  is  a very  important  point.  There  have  been  imputations  made 
upon  every  mortal  witness  who  has  been  called  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
now  it  is  complained  that  a charge  is  made  against  the  defendant. 

The  Attorney-General — Which  you  disavow  P 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine— Neither  assert  nor  disavow  ; but  this  I 
will  sav,  that  it  there  are  any  grounds  for  the  charge  I will  not 
shrink  from  asserting  it. 

The  Attorney-General— No,  not  if  there  are  any  ground?. 


CARBON  PRINTING  IN  THE  DARK. 

BT  LIEUT.  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.R.A.S. 

In  the  late  dull  weather  at  Chatham,  we  have  found  it  im- 
ossible  in  the  ordinary  way  to  get  off  the  requisite  num- 
er  of  carbon  prints.  We,  however,  by  a curious  chemical 
action,  have  been  able  to  double  the  number  of  the  prints 
we  were  at  first  able  to  develop.  Mr.  Johnson,  at  a de- 
monstration of  the  carbon  process  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  found  that  his  prints  were  all  too  dark  when 
developed,  and  pronounced  the  cause  to  be,  that  the  print- 
ing action  continued  after  the  tissue  was  removed  from  the 
light.  We  have  lately  taken  advantage  of  this  continuation 
of  chemical  action.  We  get  one  print  off  each  negative  in 
the  morning,  and  then  place  fresh  tissue  on  the  negatives, 
and  expose  them  till  they  get  half  or  less  than  hi  If  of  the 
required  number  of  tints.  We  close  at  half  past  three,  and 
the  frames  are  taken  into  a warm,  dry  room,  and  placed 
(face  downwards)  for  the  night.  At  half  past  nine,  ’or 
thereabout,  the  tissue  is  taken  out  of  the  frames  and  deve- 
loped in  the  usual  manner.  They  are  found  to  have  got 
the  right  exposure,  and  to  be  as  perfect  prints  as  if  printed 
in  the  light.  From  these  experiments  I derive  the  facts 
that  for  a half  exposure  eighteen  hours  in  the  dark  are 
required,  and  for  a quarter  exposure  twenty-four  hours  of 
this  continued  action.  I am  unable  to  state  how  small  may 
be  the  exposure  to  start  the  action,  but  believe  that  a faint 
colouration  shown  by  the  actinometer  would  suffice.  The 
negatives  from  which  we  are  printing,  and  with  which 
these  results  have  been  attained,  vary  from  one  and  a half 
tints  to  seven  and  eight  tints.  I think  this  method  might 
be  utilized  where  large  numbers  of  prints  from  the  same 
negatives  are  required. 


PLEASANT  TERMINATION  OF  LAW  PROCEEDINGS. 
At  Greenwich,  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Henderson,  of  Devonshire 
Place,  New  Cross,  Deptford,  appeared  to  a summons  before 
Mr.  Maude,  charging  him  with  reproducing  a copy  and  multi- 
plying for  exhibition  a certain  photograph  of  a lady,  nearly 
profile,  with  lace  mantilla  and  fan,  looking  down,  without  the 
consent  of  the  registered  proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  such 
photograph,  Dr.  G.  C.  Wallich.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Pensara,  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Laurie, 
Keen,  and  Rogers ; Mr.  Thomas  Beard  appeared  for  tho 
defence. 

It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  complainant  that  a negative 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henderson  to  produce  several  enamels 
from,  that  tl  e enamels  were  delivered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  Mr.  Henderson  had,  without  tho  permission  of 
Dr.  Wallich,  exhibited  a copy  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
in  Conduit  Street.  Dr.  Wallich  having  a copyright  in  the  por- 
trait in  question,  it  was  urged  that  a breach  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  had  been  committed. 

Dr.  Wallich,  in  examination  by  Mr.  Beard,  deposed  to  tho 
effects  above  narrated,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
given  Mr.  Henderson  notice  that  the  picture  was  copyright, 
nor  had  he  requested  Mr.  Henderson  not  to  keep  copies  for  his 
own  use. 

Mr.  Beard  took  exception  to  the  case  being  heard  at  Green- 
wich, as  the  offence  was  not  committed  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court.  This  being  overruled  or  not  pressed, 

Mr.  Beard  argued  that  tho  picture  in  question  was  not  copy- 
right, as  the  lady  had  not  given  her  consent  to  its  registration, 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  infringement  was  not  of  the  usual 
nature,  as  the  Exhibition  was  of  a private  character — in  fact,  a 
soiree  of  a society  in  which  members  took  to  or  exhibited  any 
photograph  or  picture,  whether  done  by  himself  or  any  other 
artist,  and  that  Mr.  Henderson  gave  Dr.  Wullich  credit  for 
having  produced  the  original  negative.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
discovered  a method  of  producing  enamel  photographs,  and  his 
skill  in  this  particular  branch  was  undeniable.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  had  largely  bestowed  patronage  on  Mr.  Henderson 
in  consequence  of  his  discovery  and  the  beauty  of  its  results. 
Immediately  Mr.  Henderson  heard  that  Dr.  Wallich  dis- 
approved of  the  act,  Mr.  Henderson  removed  and  destroyed 
the  picture,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  the  complainant. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  was  put  in  and  read. 
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A conversation  then  took  place  between  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Dr.  Wallich,  when  the  case  was  withdrawn. 

The  magistrate  here  remarked  that  it  was  quite  an  exhibi- 
tion of  itself. 

All  parties  concerned,  belligerents  included,  adjourned  to 
luncheon  together,  and,  curious  to  say,  a discussion  followed  on 
photography  and  psychic  force.  A couple  of  hours  passed 
pleasantly,  when  all  parted  better  friends,  aud,  to  be  hoped, 

wiser  men. 


HINTS  ON  COPYING. 

BY  ELBERT  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Anderson,  continuing  his  practical  lessons  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  gives  .VIr.  Marshall  aud  his 
assistant  some  hints  on  the  best  mode  of  copying  pictures 
by  photography.  Oliver  Spotzenstreix  (the  assistant)  and 
Mr.  Marshall  are  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  copying,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  is  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  Spotzenstreix 
commences  by  observing  : — 

I maintain  that  every  picture  to  be  copied  may  very 
properly  be  placed  upside  down,  and  copied  in  the  sun — 
don’t  you  ? 

A.  Most  emphatically  no  ; I do  not. 

S.  Well,  I don’t  know  about  that ; I suppose  you  ought 
to  know  best.  Why,  Marshall  even  goes  so  far  as  to  try 
to  stuff  me  up  that  certain  pictures  ought  to  bo  copied,  not 
only  upright,  but  in  the  light  they  were  drawn  or  painted 
in.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  nonsense  ? 

A.  I wish  you  had  a little  more  of  such  “ nonsense  ” in 
your  head.  Mr.  Marshall  is  perfectly  correct.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  pictures  that  cannot  properly  be  copied  in 
any  other  light  save  the  one  they  were  executed  in. 

N.  Well,  that's  news  to  me.  Will  you  please  to  explain 
this  ? 

A.  Certainly.  Here  is  a picture  of  a young  lady,  a 
vignette,  in  low  neck.  As  you  see,  it  is  done  in  water 
colours  on  exceedingly  rough  drawing-paper. 

S,  Just  sd. 

A.  I hold  this  up,  then,  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted. Now,  by  examination,  you  will  notice  that  the 
roughness  of  the  paper  is  very  apparent  all  over  the  draw- 
ing, except  on  the  face  and  neck,  which  are  very  smooth 
and  soft. 

S.  You  are  right.  What  makes  the  face  and  neck  so 
much  smoother  than  the  rest  of  the  paper  ? 

A.  This  is  only  apparent,  not  so  in  reality,  as  you  may 
ascertain  by]  passing  your  finger  over  the  surface  of  the 

paper. 

5.  That’s  so ; but  it  looks  smoother,  don’t  it  ? 

A.  The  roughness  is  the  more  apparent  according  to  the 
elevations  and  depressions  in  the  paper,  of  course.  When 
the  paper  is  held  so  that  the  light  falls  very  aslant  upon  its 
surface,  the  roughness  is  exaggerated  as  each  of  these  little 
elevations  casts  a shadow.  When  I hold  the  picture  in  6uch 
position  that  the  light  falls  upon  it,  these  shadows  disappear, 
and  the  paper  appears  to  be  smoother. 

N.  True.  Now  you  say  the  picture  was  executed  in  this 
light;  how,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  paper  being  so 
smooth  on  the  face  and  neck  and  so  rough  elsewhere  ? 

A.  Ah ! now  we  are  getting  at  it.  The  very  shadows  in 
the  paper  are  taken  into  account  when  the  picture  is  exe- 
cuted, and  go  to  form  part  of  the  work  in  the  drawing. 
Here’s  the  proof  before  you.  You  may  feel  the  face  just  as 
rough  as  the  rest  of  the  paper.  Now,  suppose  we  turn  the 
picture  upside  down  to  copy  it  in  the  same  light — there ! 
look  at  it. 

S.  Well,  well,  well  ; I’ve  nothing  more  to  say.  She 
looks  as  if  she  had  an  attack  of  small-pox  in  its  most 
malignant  form.  So,  so,  the  old  man  is  right  after  all. 

A.  Indeed  he  is.  When  we  come  to  apply  this  to  paint- 
ing on  porcelain  you  will  perceive  another  extraordinary 
effect.  Bee,  as  I hold  this  porcelain  picture  in  the  light  it 
was  painted  it  looks  very  smooth  and  beautiful.  Now  I 
will  reverse  it.  See  there ! 


5.  Thunder ! We  see  all  the  brush  marks,  especially 
where  the  paint  is  raised  or  thick.  I wouldn’t  have  thought 
it. 

A.  One  of  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  is  when  you  come 
to  copy  oil  paintings ; for  here  the  artist  not  only  avails 
himself  of  the  roughness  of  the  canvas,  but  uses  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  paint  itself.  And  that’s  not  all.  I’ll  place 
this  oil  painting  there,  and  do  you  come  over  here  and  look 
at  it.  How  do  you  like  it  ? 

S.  I’m  blessed  if  I can  see  it  at  all.  There  appears  to  be 
a glaze  all  over  it. 

A.  That  is  what  we  call  the  “ sheen,”  and  the  glossy 
paint  acts  as  a mirror,  and  reflects  the  light  from  the  sky- 
light. Now  if  we  turn  this  upside  down  the  coarseness  of 
the  canvas  is  painfully  apparent,  but  placed  in  the  light  it 
was  printed  we  lose  sight  of  the  canvas  again.  You  cannot 
even  copy  this  picture  “ in  its  own  light,”  so  to  speak,  on 
account  of  this  sheen  ; but  by  raising  it  pretty  high,  and 
the  top  forward,  the  sheen  disappears, 
l very  much  obliged  to  you.  I guess  I must  take 
in  my  horns  on  the  copying  question.  What  can  I copy  in 
the  sun  ? 

A.  As  a general  rule,  nothing.  For  photographs,  first 
wax  aud  press  them  flat.  For  pencil-drawings,  engravings, 
&c.,  on  a smooth  surface — especially  if  not  to  be  enlarged — 
nothing  is  better  than  a soft  diffused  light.  If  you  have  a 
small  card,  ambrotype,  or  a Daguerreotype  to  be  enlarged  to 
life  size,  you  must  put  such  in  a strong  sunlight ; there  is  no 
other  way  ; and,  with  this  exception,  never  attempt  to  copy 
in  the  sun  and  expect  to  get  a good  copy,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  Be  careful  in  your  selection 
of  the  kind  of  lens  you  require. 

S.  I will  be  happy  to  see  you  again  on  that  subject. 
Have  you  any  particular  formula  for  copying  collodion? 

A.  No ; I use  the  same  that  I do  for  portraits.  It  may 
be  a trifle  older,  perhaps. 

S.  I never  can  get  intensity  enough  on  engravings,  wood 
cuts,  printed  matter,  &c.  In  the  proof,  instead  of  the  whites 
remaining  white  they  were  all  more  or  less  “ tinted.”  The 
negative  is  never  opaque  enough. 

A.  I am  afraid  that  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  collo- 
dion as  it  is  the  man  who  uses  it.  Do  you  modify  your 
developer  sufficiently  ? 

S.  No;  but  I strengthened  up  pretty  well  with  sulphuret 
of  potassium.  What  do  you  mean  by  modifying  the 
developer  ? 

A.  In  copying  line  engravings,  wood-cuts,  photographs, 
printed  matter,  &c.,  give  plenty  of  time,  in  a bright  diffused 
light. 

S.  Please  be  a little  more  explicit. 

A.  Suppose  with  your  ordinary  developer  one  minute  is 
time  enough,  then  give  three  minutes,  and  weaken  your 
developer  accordingly  ; and  the  instant  the  picture  is  all  out 
wash  it  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 

S.  Why  this  haste? 

A.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  fine  lines  “ clog- 
ging.” Now  strengthen  with  pyro  in  the  ordinary  way,  fix, 
and  wash  thoroughly.  Next,  into  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
water  pour  an  ounce  of  a saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  ; flow  this  on  and  off  the  plate,  gradually  increasing 
tue  streugth  of  the  solution.  At  first  the  negative  com- 
mences to  darken,  and  then  to  turn  of  a grayish-white 
colour  ; when  at  its  whitest  wash  thoroughly,  and  flow  on 
and  off  a very  weak  solution  of  aqua  ammonia  in  water, 
gradually  increasing  the  strength  ; in  a short  time  the  nega- 
tive will  blacken,  and  will  finally  become  absolutely  opaque. 
Holloa ! here’s  Marshall. 

[After  refreshment  Mr.  Anderson,  seeing  a journal  in 
Mr.  Marshall’s  hand,  exclaims  :] 

What’s  that,  Marshall  ? 

M.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  Photographic  New3, 
October  13tb,  1871.  May  I read  you  something  ? 

A.  Sir,  you  may. 

M,  This'  is  from  p.  489,  and  entitled  “ The  Employment 
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of  Albumen  as  a Substratum  for  Collodion  Plates,”  by  Dr. 
P,  Leisegang.  Now  listen.  *'  Some  years  ago  a statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hull,  in  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  American  Institute,  that  a substratum  of  albumen 
applied  to  negatives  decreased  by  about  one-half  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  film.  The  statement  was  at  that  time 
emphatically  denied,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  obtain  experimental  proof  of  the  matter,  either 
one  way  or  the  other."  . . . “ and  supports  his  affirma- 

tion by  such  striking  examples  that  there  would  seem  no 
longer  any  reason  for  doubting  his  statement.”  These 
getlemen  further  claim,  the  albumen  affects  the  intensity  of 
wet  and  dry  plates  differently.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read 
further? 

A.  Assuredly. 

M.  Now  listen.  “ To  settle  the  matter  beyond  dispute, 
Mr.  Hull  prepared  the  next  evening  six  plates  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — Two  with  an  albumen  substratum  and  four 
with  an  albumen  margin  only,  on  the  two  latter  being 
written,  with  a piece  of  wood  dipped  in  albumen,  his  name 
in  large  bold  characters.  The  following  day  the  plates 
were  exposed  one  after  the  other  in  the  camera  without  the 
latter  being  in  any  way  tampered  with,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  albumen-coated  plates  required  exactly  double  the 
amount  of  exposure  that  was  necessary  for  the  proper  pro- 
duction of  an  image  on  the  others.  Those  upon  which  Mr. 
Hull  had  written  his  name  were  vigorous  and  detailed 
enough,  excepting  in  those  portions  where  the  albumen 
characters  were  written,  the  image  being  here  exceedingly 
thin  and  weak.  The  behaviour  of  the  albumen  in  wet  plates 
is  very  singular;  by  increasing  the  exposure  half  as  long 
again  as  usual,  much  more  vigour  was  obtained,  and  where 
the  name  was  written  in  albumen  the  image  was  much  more 
intense  than  elsewhere,”  [It  appears  further  on  that  Mr. 
Leisegang  repeats  Mr.  Hull  s experiments,  and  both  of  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  be  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the 
statement.  Finally,  we  have  the  following  sentence]  : “ Re- 
petition of  the  experiment  gave  like  results,  and,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  dispute  that  wet  plates  sacrifice 
much  of  their  sensitiveness  to  the  albumen.  How  are  we  to 
explain,  however,  the  fact  that  this  unfavourable  influence 
of  the  albumen  has  so  long  escaped  the  attention  of  portrait 
photographers?”  Now,  Anderson,  we  will  hear  from  you. 

A.  I quote  : “ How  are  we  to  explain,  however,  the  fact  that 
this  unfavourable  influence  of  the  albumen  has  so  long 
escaped  the  attention  of  portrait  photographers?"  The  ex- 
planation is  simple  enough.  I have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing most  emphatically  that  these  gentlemen  are  labouring 
under  the  most  complete  delusion  imaginable.  The  sub- 
stratum of  albumen  in  portrait  photography  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  tne  length  of  exposure,  on  the  intensity  of  the 
negative,  nor  on  the  negative  bath  ; that  is  all  sheer  bosh. 

Mr.  Leisegang  says:  “No  one  seems  to  have  tuken  the 
trouble  to  obtain  by  experiment  the  proof  of  the  matt' r 
either  one  way  or  the  other.”  Mr.  Liesegang  is  much,  very 
much,  mistaken.  I have  made  numerous  experiments  before 
most  competent  witnesses,  and  have  established  beyond  all 
cavil  the  proof  of  my  own  assertion.  I coated  half  of  the 
plates  only  with  albumen,  and  exposed  on  various  subjects, 
living  and  dead.  The  development  was  watched  with  the 
most  intense  interest  and  attention,  and  in  no  one  instance 
could  we  detect,  by  the  trifle  of  a second,  the  least  difference 
in  time;  by  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  microscope  the  least 
difference  in  intensity. 

S.  Well,  that  is  a knocker. 

A.  While  on  this  subject,  I read  from  Dr.  Vogel’s  corres- 
pondence of  the  November  number  of  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher, p.  362. 

“ 1 will  here  refer  to  a kind  of  fault  in  the  negatives 1 

mean  those  produced  by  albumenizing.  We  are  indebted  to 
America  for  the  albumen  process  as  a substitute  for  tedious 
plate  cleaning.  It  has  been  generally  adopted  here,  partially 
with  good  success,  but  over  and  over  again  we  hear  of  defects, 
and  these  happen  even  to  the  cleanest  and  most  careful 


operators.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  surprises  me  that  I 
have  never  read  in  American  papers  of  similar  cofnplaints, 
and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  American  photographer  had 
not  to  contend  with  them.  I leave  it  to  your  readers  to 
answer  if  this  is  so.” 

No,  my  dear  Dr.  Vogel  [we  drink  your  health  standing], 
it  is  not  so.  I have  used  albumenized  plates  during  all  my 
practice,  and  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble.  No 
spots  nor  honeycomb-cells.  It  renders  the  plate  absolutely 
clean,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  sensitiveness 
nor  the  intensity,  and  has  never  had  any  perceptible  effect 
on  my  negative  bath  ; the  film  is  absolutely  insured  against 
slipping  and  splitting,  to  3ay  nothing  of  the  tedious  elbow 
labour  saved. 

Gentlemen,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AS  ART 
STUDIES. 

BY  C.  A.  SHAW* 

The  present  writer  received  lately  the  following  note  : — 

“ Dear  C. : — Give  me  a few  hints  for  a lecture  before  Art 
Association.  We  have  started  in  good  shape,  bought  busts 
and  statues  for  drawing  from  the  antique,  have  a library  of 
six  hundred  volumes,  no  end  of  engravings,  &c.,  and  now, 
there  being  something  over  a thousand  dollars  to  put  forth, 
I wish  a point  to  howl  upon. — Very  sincerely,  B." 

Without  attempting  a finished  article,  I sent  this  in 
reply. 

Dear  B. : — Why  not  take  photography  for  a hobby  ? 
Say,  for  instance,  upon  commencing,  that  it  is  well  known 
not  one  in  fifteen  ever  become  tolerably  expert  with  the 
pencil.  The  general  failing  is  a want  of  art  feeling.  A 
person  must  have  something  to  express  by  art  forms,  and 
lie  is  no  artist.  But  there  is  often  required  in  the  world  a 
certain  art  technical.  Much  drawing  is  mechanical.  Many 
pictorial  effects  are  photographic^  or  best  rendered  by  the 
camera  ; therefore,  suggest  that  there  be  a photographic 
course  of  instruction  added.  Make  the  terms  reasonable. 
Teach  the  theory,  and  learn  them  practically  one  good 
formula.  In  chess,  when  you  have  mastered  one  opening 
you  are  a match  for  nearly  any  player.  By  this  course  you 
will  give  all  your  students  a certain  profession,  and,  more- 
over, turn  into  the  photographic  ranks  a set  of  professionals 
benefitted  by  art  culture.  1 don’t  like  the  apprentice  plan 
nn  sel  f. 

If  you  have  a class  of  photographers,  you  can  get  much 
valuable  work  done  at  a nominal  figure.  Let  me  suggest 
a use  to  which  photographs  might  be  put.  Take  this 
drawing  from  the  nude  figure  which  is  so  important,  and 
so  expensive  to  the  student  studying  by  himself.  Suppose 
large  photographs  be  had  of  these  figures  in  definite  seiies. 
They  could  be  scattered  all  over  the  countiy.  If  there  was 
a system  in  it  the  artcultu.eof  the  nation  would  make  rapid 
progress.  I do  not  like  stereoscopic  pictures  ; transparencies 
which  can  be  thrown  upon  a screen,  or  large  paper  positives, 
which  could  be  stretched  upon  light  strainer  frames,  would 
be  excellently  lighted  against  a window  or  with  a lamp 
behind  it.  Nude  figures,  male  and  female,  photographed 
in  different  positions,  and  with  different  lights,  would  bo,  I 
think,  a most  important  addition  if  any  art  school  would  go 
so  far  as  to  ask  fer  a scale  divided  thus:  — 

One  of  each  temperament,  and  of  these  one  of  each  sex. 

One  of  each  age,  lroin  infancy  to  old  age,  at  ten  year's 
interval. 

One  of  different  occupations. 

One  of  different  positions  of  lighting  front,  back,  left, 
right,  low  medium,  and  hmh-light;  and, 

One  of  each  position  of  the  figure. 

This  would  easily  foot  up  to  several  hundred  thousand 
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pictures,  but  a systemized  list  would  embrace  several  facts 
in  one  picture.  I think  twenty-five  would  contain  all  the 
essential  facts,  and  three  hundred  about  all  the  studies 
worthy  ot  preservation,  except  for  scientific  interest. 

As  for  science  in  connection  with  art,  I am  realist  enough 
to  think  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  confines  of  its 
adaptability.  I would  like  to  see  a work  on  geology,  or  a 
complete  manual  of  botany,  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
the  plants  from  life,  and  even  larger  than  nature.  After  I 
have  seen  a thing  I can  remember  its  nams,  but  to  have  a 
name  given  to  a description  is  difficult  to  carry  far. 

I would  like  to  request  you,  in  your  photographic  work, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  artistic  importance  of  having  proper 
distanoe  for  your  picture.  For  any  object  the  distance  from 
it  should  be  three  times  its  height  or  breadth.  If  a man’s 
figure  in  a picture,  such  as  I propose  to  be  chosen  from,  be 
eight  inches,  the  pupil  must  be  over  two  feet  removed  at 
leas:,  and  to  take  such  a picture  the  camera  should  bo 
nearly  eighteen  feet  from  the  object.  I think  few  photo- 
graphers give  distance  enough.  Most  architectural  designs 
are  ruined  by  this  want.  It  takes  a largo  camera,  to  bo 
sure,  but  I presume  that  you  intend  doing  your  work  in  a 
one  class  manner.  The  reason  large  photographs  of  build- 
ing, do  not  look  so  out  of  proportion  as  small  ones  is  that, 
first,  the  eye,  being  held  nearer  the  picture,  accommodates 
itself  to  the  want  of  distance;  while,  secondly,  the  propor- 
tion is  an  inverse  one,  between  the  camera  lens  and  the 
actual  distance  of  the  object;  for  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
the  focussing  may  bo  a quarter  of  a mile  in  the  distance, 
while  the  picture  distance,  or  angle  of  sight,  may  be  only 
from  three  inches  to  ten.  But  probably  you  do  not  under- 
stand a word  of  this.  Moreover,  you  are  a landscapist. 
Let  me  give  you  a hint  for  some  photographs  upon  that. 

I don’t  think  you  want  large  extents  of  country.  Every 
landscape  artist  composes  his  pictures.  He  looks  to  nature 
for  suggestions. only.  He  studies  the  nature  of  an  oak  till 
he  is  able  to  grow  an  oak  into  any  position  required  by  his 
icture.  He  wants  what  an  arc'aitectdoes  not  want,  full  siz  -d 
etails.”  The  general  features  of  a landscape  can  be  carried  in 
the  head.  The  bits  and  facts  of  detail  are  hard  to  remember. 
But  there  must  be  system  in  their  gathering.  A photo- 
graph must  aid  the  memory,  not  take  its  place  ; it  must  re- 
suggest things  seen,  not  take  the  place  of  travel  ; and  it 
must  have  its  facts  classified. 

1 would  have,  first,  a series  of  views  of  some  distance 
photographed  with  lengthened  exposure,  from  the  tenth  of 
a second  by  minute  grades  up  to  its  extreme  limit.  Thus 
details  would  come  out  from  the  sky  to  the  foreground. 
None  of  these  would  be  pictures.  A photographic  picture 
is  nearly  worthless  to  an  art  student.  Then  I would  have 
a grove  of  oaks  photographed  at  four  miles,  two  miles,  one 
mile,  half  a mile,  and  so  on  down.  One  tree  marked  out 
in  the  same  manner  down  to  one  bough,  or  one  leaf  even, 
magnified  larger  than  life;  so  of  all  other  kinds  of  trees. 
There  is  hardly  one  artist  in  America  shows  how  different 
varieties  of  trees  cut  their  kinds  in  the  leaf  outline  they 
make  against  the  sky.  You  know  the  shape  of  chestnut, 
and  the  rugged  edge  of  black  oak,  or  the  lightsome  fleck 
of  birch,  but  they  do  not  give  it. 

Of  barks  and  branching  I might  write  a dozen  pages. 
We  do  not  want  photographs  copied  into  pictures.  We 
want  the  man  able  to  grow  his  trees  according  to  uature. 
Of  rocks  and  rocks  markings  I will  not  speak.  We  want 
intelligent  study,  not  mechanical  imitation.  A photograph 
gives  the  artist  finer  tools  with  which  to  pick  up  facts  in 
nature,  but  they  must  be  all  worked  over  before  being 
painted. 

Enough,  you  have  my  views.  The  worth  of  an  artist  to 
the  world  is  the  value  his  works  have  for  art  culture.  Let 
art  pass  from  the  hands  of  those  who  consider  it  only  an 
amusement,  a study  peculiar  to  the  wealthy,  and  with  no 
other  occupation  than  spending  their  riches.  Wo  want 
working-men-artist8,  gentlemen  of  culture  and  taste  ; and 
such  I trust  your  art  school  will  send  forth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  1871* 

A remarkable  trait  in  photographic  science  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  it  of  to-day  is  the  large  proportion  of 
result  due  to  the  studies  of  amateurs.  Photography  has 
become  eminently  the  amusement,  or  occupation  even,  of 
men  of  leisure,  who,  being  neither  thoroughly  educated 
physicists,  skilful  draughtsmen,  nor  practical  mechanists, 
find  in  it  a field  where  science,  art,  and  refined  mechanical 
facility  unite  their  fascinations  in  a single  operation.  The 
simplicity  of  the  chemical  reactions,  the  fineness  of  nerve 
required  for  a good  manipulator,  and  the  delightful  resources 
contained  in  the  artistic  side  of  photography  are  sufficient 
allurements  for  men  (or  women,  for  many  ladies  practise  it 
successfully)  of  culture  and  leisure  to  make  it  par  excellence 
their  amusement,  and  almost  their  ground.  We  owe  to  the 
scientific  men,  notably  to  Niepce  and  Herschel,  the  know- 
ledge that  photography  was  possible;  but  to  Daguerre  and 
Fox  Talbot  the  utilization  of  that  knowledge  in  the  essen- 
tial form  which  it  now  has ; and  in  the  practical  results  of 
the  art  as  now  employed,  the  names  of  Archer,  Taupenot, 
Major  Russell,  Carey  Lea,  and  Colonel  Wortley,  with  many 
others  who  made  an  occupation  of  that  waich  they  took  up 
as  an  amusement,  represent  improvements,  without  which 
we  should  have  but  a poor  portion  of  the  infinite  applica- 
tions of  the  photography  of  to-day. 

That  the  art  ts  simple  in  its  rudiments,  and  easily  acquired, 
all  the  handbooks  under  consideration  assure  us.  It  is  not  the 
premier  pas  qui  coute  here.  The  mechanical  processes  are  so 
facile  that  auy  one  of  average  intelligence  and  steadiness  of 
hand  may  acquire  the  requisite  skill  to  “take  a photograph ” 
in  a few  hours ; and  though  in  the  mere  manipulation  at 
any  stage  of  practice  “ professionals  ” will  do  better  than 
amateurs,  no  one  who  has  looked  over  many  albums  will 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  general  culture  has  done  more 
to  relieve  photography  from  the  unprofitableness  of  mere 
mechanism,  sheer  manufacture,  than  professional  interest 
and  assiduity  in  the  occupation.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can 
be  worse  as  manipulation  than  Mrs.  Cameron’s  photography, 
yet  by  the  happy  hazard  of  poetic  feeling,  discontented  with 
formal  unquestionable  excellence,  she  has  done  what  no  one 
of  her  professional  rivals  has  accomplished.  Mr.  Robinson’s 
book  is  an  elaborate  effort,  and  perhaps  as  good  a one  as  can 
be  f und,  to  reduce  to  prescription  this  difference  between 
the  work  of  culture  and  taste  and  the  blind  exactitude  of 
indiscrimination — the  merely  mechanical  perfection  in 
photography.  But  though  it  exhausts  precedent  and 
example,  its  utmost  reach  of  instruction  can  only  be  to  show 
the  more  torpid  intellects  that  there  are  degrees  of  taste,  and 
lead  to  the  imitation  by  set  rules  of  the  results  already 
attained  by  some  one  else,  and  so  back  to  mere  imitation 
again. 

Inventors  are  sanguine  to  a proverb,  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  Daguerre,  when  he  succeeded  with  a ten  minutes’ 
exposure  in  reproducing  his  still-life  groups,  had  the  faintest 
vision  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  with  which  his  name  is 
identified.  The  process  he  developed  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  the  chemical  results.  A plate  of  silver,  superficially 
iodized,  became  impressed  by  sunlight;  this  capability  of 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver  was  nothing  new,  but  the  discovery 
that  the  vapour  of  mercury  carried  on  the  impression  made 
by  the  light,  and  developed  a latent  image,  was  the  first 
practical  discovery  in  that  series  of  which  the  representation 
of  the  corona  of  the  sun,  making  the  luminary  define  and 
describe  himself,  is  the  last.  But  Daguerre’s  process,  with 
all  its  surprising  beauty,  and  a delicacy  even  now  unsur- 
passed, had  slight  commercial  importance  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  reproductive.  It  had  beside  the  disadvantage  of 
reversing  what  it  drew.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  negative 
process  by  Talbot  which  initiated  the  correct  and  useful 

*“  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.’’  By  II.  P.  Robinson.  (Piper  and 
Carter.  1871) 

“ Manual  of  Photographic  Manipulation,  Ac.  By  Lake  Price.”  Second 
edition.  (London:  John  Churchill  and  Sons.  1871.) 

" 1’he  Collodio-Alb  linen  Process  ; Hints  on  Composition  ; and  other 
Papers.  By  Jame3  Mudd.” 
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photography  of  to-day.  By  this  the  sun  reprints  from  the 
original  sun-impression  the  limitless  copies  which  give  the 
process  its  commercial  and  industrial  importance  ; and  the 
completion  of  this  substantially  in  its  present  form  by 
Archer,  in  his  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  suspending  a 
film  of  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  on  a transparent  plate, 
perfected  its  beauty,  and  opened  a new  realm  to  industry  as 
well  as  an  indefinite  range  of  uses  to  photography. 

From  that  discovery  the  progress  in  negative  production 
has  been  very  slight.  What  has  been  done  of  better  is  due 
to  the  opticians — to  Petzval,  Yoightlander,  Andrew  Boss, 
and  to  Dallmeyer,  whose  latest  optical  improvements  have 
made  possible  that  which  a few  years  ago  was  impossible, 
more  than  to  chemical  progress.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
range  of  chemical  reagents  has  been  overrun  to  find  the 
elements  of  instantaneous  photography  and  photography  in 
colour — two  of  those  alchemist’s  dreams  which,  like  the 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone,  discover  everything  but 
what  they  seek  for,  and  show  either  the  imcompleteness  of 
the  science  or  of  the  savant.  Instantaneous  photography, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  sought  for,  means  the  use  of  agents 
or  re-agents  which  shall  make  the  feeblest  radiation  of  light 
do  what  the  stronger  now  do,  or,  in  other  words,  to  destroy 
all  gradation  of  effect  on  the  sensitive  surface.  The  experi- 
menters after  colour,  again,  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  colour  ray  of  the  sunbeam  has  nothing  to  do  directly 
with  the  process  of  photography.  All  actinic  results  are 
shown  in  the  decomposition  of  one  of  a series  of  chemical 
substances,  notably  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and  until 
some  substance  can  be  fouud  which  will  he  so  decomposed 
into  a final  result  as  varied  as  the  tints  required — a con- 
dition of  which  chemical  science  has  as  yet  given  no 
indication — no  such  thing  as  chiomograpby  is  possible,  j 
the  fancied  successes  being  merely  coincident  iridescence  in  i 
the  process  of  decomposition  of  chloride  of  silver.  To  the  | 
repeatedly  asked  question,  then,  “ Shall  we  ever  have  photo- 
graphy in  natural  colours?’’  we  may  safely  reply,  Not  till 
some  hitherto  unsuspected  principle  of  chemical  action  is 
made  known. 

Yet  without  doubt  the  search  for  these  unattainable  objects 
has  done  much  for  the  attainable,  and  in  the  printing  pro- 
cesses, by  which  the  negative  result  is  made  a positive  one, 
the  success  from  the  discovery  of  other  sensitive  elements 
than  the  metallic  salts  has  been  so  remarkable  that  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  a trustworthy  mechanical  process  by 
which  all  sun-pictures  may  be  made  as  permanent,  as  uni- 
form, and  as  cheap  as  the  results  of  lithography  now  are. 
For  this  admirable  silver  print,  which  is  the  only  popularly 
known  form  of  photography,  has  the  serious  drawback  that 
the  chemical  reactions  which  produced  it  will  go  on  to 
destroy  it  at  no  distant  period.  No  silver  print  can  be  relied 
on  as  to  durability ; it  may  bo  a year,  it  may  be  ten  or 
twenty,  but  some  day  it  will  begin  to  lade.  We  have 
prints  in  our  portfolio  which  had  lasted  ten  or  twelve  year.-, 
when  suddenly  they  began  to  grow  sallow  and  faint,  and 
are  now  on  the  way  to  become  only  dirty  yellow  paper.  No 
means  of  assuring  their  permanence  has  yet  been  found, 
even  as  against  the  regular  chemical  action,  much  less 
against  chemical  casualties. 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  light  on  gelatine  imbued 
with  the  chromates  was  the  bas;s  on  which  rest  all  the  new 
processes  which  promise  permanence.  A film  ot  gelatine, 
combined  with  chromate  of  potash,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
sun  is  rendered  insoluble.  This  film,  combined  with  some 
pigment,  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  a nega- 
tive, is  rendered  insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  which  penetrates  the  negative  ; the  unchanged  gela- 
tine is  then  washed  away,  pigment  and  all,  that  which 
remains  holding  the  colour  entangled  in  its  substance.  This 
is  the  autotype  process.  But  here,  as  in  the  silver  process, 
we  have  complicated  and  delicate  manipulations,  rendering 
skilled  labour  necessary  in  all  thestages,and  making  the  result 
so  variable,  so  liable  to  accidental  imperfections,  that  only 
in  occasional  examples  can  it  be  said  to  equal  the  result  of 
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the  silver  prints.  As  a commercial  process  its  success  is 
doubtful,  from  the  difficulty  of  commanding  the  amount  of 
sufficiently  skilled  labour.  The  fact  aloue  that  it  depends 
on  sunlight  is  of  great  consideration  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Fortunately  the  gelatine  process  contains  the  elements 
of  a geuuiue  printing  method.  The  same  film  of  chromized 
gelatine,  minus  the  pigment,  develops,  when  exposed  to 
graduated  light  and  then  steeped  in  cold  water,  another 
phenomenon  of  importance — the  actinized  gelatine  will 
not  absorb  water  and  swell  up  as  dry  gelatine  in  its 
normal  state  does  ; and  the  action  of  the  water  is  such  as 
to  produce  a relief  of  the  subject,  in  which  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  are  represented  by  the  intaglio,  and  the  lights 
or  dense  parts  of  the  negative  by  relief  high  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  negative.  To 
make  this  semi-fluid  relief  available  for  printing  is  the 
problem  which  has  hitherto  given  the  best  field  for  study 
to  experimenters,  and  with  results  which,  if  not  absolutely 
satisfactory,  are  astonishing  ; and  from  this  the  divers 
types  known  as  Woodbury-type,  Albert-type,  &c.,  but 
generally  classed  as  collographic,  take  their  common  basis. 
The  Woodbury-type  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and  within 
its  limitations  satisfactory  method  of  utilizing  the  relief. 
A reverse  of  it  is  made  which,  filled  by  a gelatinous  trans- 
parent ink,  gives  an  exquisite  print.  But  mechanical 
difficulties  have  hindered  its  commercial  success.  The 
direct  relief-printing  processes  based  on  French  discoveries, 
and  of  which  the  most  successful  as  far  as  results  go  is  that 
developed  by  Herr  Albert,  employ  this  gelatine  relief  as  a 
printing  block,  using  an  ink  similar  to  common  printing 
ink.  The  early  modifications  of  collographic  block  prepara- 
tion were  subject  to  the  great  difficulty  that  the  gelatine 
film  when  saturated  refused  to  adhere  to  its  support.  Herr 
Albert  remedied  this  by  using  a double  film,  that  next 
the  support  (a  ground-glass  plate)  being  first  rendered 
absolutely  impermeable,  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  heliographic 
process  detaching  the  film  entirely  and  giving  it  sufficient 
solidity  to  make  it  partially  independent  of  the  printing  bed. 

The  impressions  obtained  from  any  of  these  processes, 
while  occasionally  of  so  great  excellence  that  they  may  be 
safely  compared  with  the  standard  of  good  silver  printing, 
in  other  cases  fail  so  much,  and  sometimes  so  unaccountably, 
that  it  becomes  clear  that  a mechanical  perfection  is  still  to 
be  attained  by  some  modification  which  shall  give  all  the 
facility  of  lithography,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  all  the 
certainty  of  silver  printing. 

The  best  results  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  collographic 
work  are  some  prints  made  in  the  establishment  of  Herr 
Albert,  which  are  as  perfect  as  any  silver  work,  while  other 
negatives  from  the  same  hands  are  flat  and  dull  and  com- 
paratively worthless.  When  the  cause  of  all  these  failures 
shall  be  fully  made  known  and  remedied,  so  that  from  the 
same  basis  as  that  from  which  we  now  obtain  perfect  silver 
prints  we  may  obtain,  with  the  same  certainty,  mechanical 
impressions,  book  illustration,  especially  in  all  that  pertains 
to  scientific  works  and  books  of  travel,  will  attain  a useful- 
ness and  extent  hitherto  unknown,  giving  to  industry  a 
new  field,  and  to  art  and  science  a new  resource,  and 
making  common  the  profoundest  discoveries  of  microscopy, 
astronomy,  anatomy,  arclneology,  in  the  completest  per- 
fection of  their  records. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


€mt88Bvfotm. 

ALBUMEN  AS  A PRELIMINARY  COATING. 

Deak  Sir, — Mr.  Gulliver,  in  your  last  issue,  makes  a mis- 
take. I,  for  one,  have  giver,  ny  experience  with  albumen 
after  eighteen  months’  daily  use.  I have  alwajs  found  it  cer- 
tain, sale,  and  reliable,  giving  complete  immunity  from  stains, 
dirty  plates,  splitting  or  slipping  films;  and  never  once,  nil 
through  the  past  summer  (although  it  had  plenty  of  work), 
did  1 have  a foggy  bath.  The  only  renovation  the  bath  re- 
quired was  occasionally  a few  drops  of  permanganate. 
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After  each  day’s  work  I added  to  it  a few  ounces  of  an  alka- 
line or  neutral  sisty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  fact, 
this  summer,  although  I have  done  more  than  in  any  previous 
season,  I have  had  a great  deal  less  trouble  with  my  bath. 
A bath,  although  not  scrupulously  shielded  from  white  light, 
will,  if  kept  up  to  its  proper  strength  by  adding  a few  ounces 
of  an  alkaline  or  neutral  sisty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
continue  to  give  good  negativas  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  ; but  if  it  is  worked  below  its  proper  strength,  white  light 
or  no  white  light,  it  is  sure  to  fog.  Organic  matter  seems  to 
form  much  more  speedily  in  a weak  bath  than  in  one  of  proper 
strength.  I have  never  seen  it  urged  that  a bath  requires 
exposing  to  the  light  when  working  well,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  it  in  good  condition  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  unless  a bath  is  alkaline,  light  has  very 
little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  and  I ptesuraa  that  an  alkaline  bath 
in  good  working  order  is  not  to  be  met  with  ; therefore  Mr  G.’s 
theory,  that  because  his  bath  is  kept  from  the  light  is  the  sole 
reason  why  it  never  fogs,  is  erroueous.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
would  rather  say  that  the  reason  why  is  because  he  keeps  it 
scrupulously  well  fed,  which  is  the  secret  of  never  having  a 
foggy  bath. 

As  for  the  albumen  substratum  fogging,  how  can  it  ? Seeing 
that  the  albumen  is  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  even  the  very  small  quantity  on  each  plate  is  dry, 
I cannot  possibly  see  how  it  can  produce  fog. 

I have  never  been  able  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  in 
negatives  taken  on  albumenized  glass  au  hour  or  a month  old 
always  the  same  uniformity.  I always  can  get  a better  print- 
ing negative  on  albumen  than  on  plain  glass,  especially  when 
intensifying  with  iron,  which  always  gives  finer  negatives  than 
pyro. — I remain,  yours  truly,  W.  T.  W. 

My  dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  mo  to  assure  Mr.  Gulliver  that 
he  is  quite  in  orror  in  supposing  albumen  as  a substratum  to  be 
a failure.  I should  have  thought  the  names  of  those  who  have 
described  their  method  of  use  in  your  columns  sufficient 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

You  gave  in  a recent  issue  a very  succinct  account  of  the 
advantages  attending  its  use,  and  I have  the  best  reasons  to 
know  that  in  America,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  it  is 
used  as  a great  boon  by  persons  whose  operations  are  on  a 
large  scale.  Many  do  not  succeed  in  applying  it  successfully 
to  their  plates;  but  this  is  from  unskilfulness,  or  want  of  atten- 
tion to  oft-repeated  instructions.  Lieut.  Abney  has  given 
valuable  information  lately  on  it,  and  only  last  Monday  at  the 
Solar  Club  told  me  he  adhered  to  its  use. — Yours  respectfully, 

Samuel  Fry. 


RIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — Observing  that  Mr.  Shew,  of  London,  advertises  himself 
as  the  Sole  Wholesale  Agent  for  our  Rive  Photographic  Paper, 
we  beg  to  advise  those  interested  that  our  Sole  Wholesale 
Agents  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  MM.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  London. 

Any  other  persons  advertising  themselves  as  our  agents  are 
advertising  what  is  erroneous. — We  remain  yours  truly, 

Pam,  4 th  Dec.  Blanchet  Freres  et  Klebeb. 


fmiifrmgg  of  Sonifies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, December  12,  Mr.  J.  Glaisiier,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 
Messrs.  Prestwich,  Hawkins,  W.  D.  Sanderson,  A.  H.  Bool, 
J.  R.  Sawyer,  W.  S.  Bird,  R.  Brown,  J.  C.  Turner,  E.  B.  Gib- 
son, Dr.  Wallich,  and  Captain  Holmes. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  recent  exhibition,  said  that 
although  the  arrangements  for  such  au  annual  display  of  photo- 
graphs involved  considerable  cost,  effort,  and  anxiety  to  the 
council,  he  felt  that  they  were  well  repaid  by  the  beneficial 
intluence  of  such  asuccesstul  exhibition. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  seventh  rule  of  the  Society  in 
relation  to  the  nomination  of  officers  in  the  Society.  In  accord- 
ance with  that  rule  the  following  gentlemen  would  retire  : J. 
Glaisher,  as  president ; Dr,  Diamond,  as  vice-president ; Dr, 


Anthony,  Frauk  M.  Good,  Jab jz  Hughes,  H.  Baden  Pritchard, 
II.  P.  Robinson,  Sir  0.  Wheatstone,  as  members  of  the  council. 
Mr.  Spiller  also  resigned  his  office  of  secretary.  Proposed  for 
election,  or  re-election,  J.  Glaisher  as  president;  J.  Spiller  as 
vice-president;  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  .J.  E.  Mayall,  J.  R.  Johnson, 
W.  J.  Stillman,  Lieut.  Abney,  and  Lord  Lindsay.  Mr.  Pritchard 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary. 

Mr.  Spiller  wished,  before  retiring  from  the  office  he  had 
held  for  three  years,  to  express  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  and  support  in  his  duties  which  he  had  received  from 
the  council  and  members.  He  felt  pleasure  in  congratulating 
the  Society  on  the  improved  financial  prospect,  and  was  glad 
to  feel  that  his  successor  in  office  would  commence  his  duties 
under  the  most  promising  auspices  of  success  and  prosperity  in 
the  Socioty. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  value  of  the' three  yoars’ 
faithful  and  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Spiller,  and  said  that  in 
accepting  his  resignation  the  council  had  aimed  to  signify  their 
appreciation  in  proposing  his  name  as  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents. 

Lieut.  Abney  read  a paper  on  albumen  as  employed  in 
photography.  He  detailed  a number  of  experiments  with 
albumen  as  preliminary  coating  in  different  states  of  dilution, 
and  with  and  without  the  addition  of  iodide,  his  general  con- 
clusion being  in  favour  of  a very  dilute  solution  without  any 
addition.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  albumen 
as  on  the  permanency  of  prints,  referring  to  the  sulphur  being, 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  finished  print,  really  a 
large  proportion. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortlf.y  agreed  with  Liout.  Abney  as  to  the 
advantage  of  dilute  albumen,  himself  employing  the  white  of 
one  egg  to  sixty  ounces  of  water.  He  had  experimented  very 
largely  with  albumen  as  a substratum,  but  always  under 
col'.odio-bromido  films.  He  found  blisters  proceeded  from  three 
causes.  One  was  dampness  of  the  layer  of  albumen  when  the 
collodion  was  applied.  If  the  albumen  film  were  heated  and 
dried  just  before  applying  the  collodion  no  blisters  would  occur. 
Blisters  would  also  occur  if  too  much  gum  were  used  in  the 
preservative,  and  this  might  be  cured  by  heating  before  deve- 
lopment. He  had  tried  the  use  of  bromide  and  chloride  in  the 
film,  and  found  no  increase  of  sensitiveness,  but  a slight  access 
of  density.  He  always  applied  the  albumen  solution  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush,  and  thought  that  there  was  no  better 
method.  He  showed  a negative  on  the  collodion  film  having 
been  removed  the  image  was  quite  visible  on  the  albumen 
underneath.  This  only  occurred  when  the  albumen  was  damp 
uuderneath  the  collodion.  Heating  the  albumen  film  tho- 
roughly before  coating  would  prevent  this  and  various  other 
disadvantages. 

Mr.  Hart  wished  to  know  in  what  combination  Lieut.  Abney 
supposed  silver  and  sulphur  were  found  in  a faded  albumenized 
print.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  stinking  albumen  he  doubted 
whether  sulphur  bad  been  eliminated  in  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  He  thought  it  was  not  satisfactorily  proved 
that  a faded  print  consisted  of  sulphide  of  silver,  as  that  sub- 
stance was  brown,  and  the  faded  prints  yellow. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  found  that  albumen  diluted  with 
twenty  parts  water  gave  no  blisters,  whilst  with  ten  parts  of 
water  it  did  so.  In  the  dry  process  he  used,  in  which  albumen 
and  silver  combined  formed  the  preservative,  he  found  the 
albumen  substratum  had  no  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  what- 
ever. In  applying  the  albumen  he  preferred  pouring  it  on  and 
leading  it  with  a glass  rod.  Referring  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  albumenized  paper,  he  found  that  the  suggestion  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  to  add  tartaric  acid  to  the  silver  bath, 
made  the  paper  keep  a few  days  ; but  certainly  not  a few  weeks, 
as  Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  stated. 

Col.  Wortley  stated  that  in  1872  he  used  citric  acid  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  paper  white,  and  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance in  a paper  before  the  Society  in  1863.  He  had  not 
always  continued  its  use,  because  it  made  both  printing  acd 
toning  a little  slower.  In  applying  a substratum  he  used  the 
camel’s-hair  brush  in  a similar  manner  to  the  glass  rod  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Davies,  but  he  thought  the  rod  probably  better. 

Mr.  Frank  Eliot  had  been,  during  the  summer,  using  a 
silver  bath,  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  ot  soda, 
as  a means  of  keeping  the  paper  white,  and  with  great  success. 
The  sample  of  paper  was  one  with  very  little  chloride. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  would 
simply  precipitate  carbonate  of  silver,  not  make  the  bath 
, alkaline. 
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Mr.  Spieler  said  it  would  leave  the  bath  alkaline. 

Col,  Wortley  always  kept  the  bath  alkaline  for  washed 
paper. 

Lieut.  Abney,  in  briefly  responding,  remarked  that  the 
heating  process  of  Col.  Wortley  was  practically  coagulating  the 
albumen.  Ee  objected  to  the  use  of  a brush,  because  the  in- 
equalities or  brush  marks  caused  blisters.  He  thought  that  in 
the  decomposition  of  albumen  there  was  certain  evolution  of 
sulphur.  The  question  of  colour  in  the  sulphide  of  silver  was, 
in  other  substances,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  minuteness  of 
the  particles.  As  to  applying  the  albumen,  he  had  tried  the 
rod,  but  preferred  the  Blanchard  brush. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lieut.  Abney, 

Mr.  Pritchard  read  a paper  on  M.  Dagron’s  photographic 
operations  in  preparing  aDd  transcribing  microscopic  war 
despatches,  &c. 

After  a vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Dr. 
Mann  to  hand  to  the  Society,  as  a present  from  Dr.  Rutherford, 
three  very  fine  enlargements  of  the  moon,  and  a complete 
photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  its  lines.  After  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  Frank  Good  had  pre- 
ared  a choice  little  photograph  of  Shanklin  Chine  for  distri- 
ution  amongst  the  members.  Thanks  being  duly  voted, 

Col.  Wortley  exhibited  and  explained  the  working  of  his 
combination  printing  frames. 

Mr.  Hart  then  exhibited  and  demonstrated  the  use  of  his 
new  globe  syphon,  of  which  details  will  appear  in  our  Year- 
Book.  After  votes  of  thanks, 

Col.  Wortley  suggosted  that  the  meeting  should  not 
separate  without  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Royal  Family,  and  earnest  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Mr.  Foster  seconded  the  suggestion,  which  received 
a cordial  response,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


3DaIk  itt  ijy*  jstubia. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The 
members  of  this  Association  have  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition 
and  soiree  in  the  course  of  next  month,  commencing  on  the 
22nd,  and  ending  with  the  soiree  on  the  24th.  Contributions 
of  photographic  interest  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Society, 
the  following  conditions  having  been  published  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  may  kindly  contribute  All  contributions  must 
be  sent  before  the  16th  January,  to  care  of  J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq., 
Lime  Street.  Each  article  must  be  accompanied  by  a descrip- 
tive label  attached  to  the  front,  giving  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  artist.  It  is  also  advisable  to  state  the  process,  lens  &c., 
by  which  the  picture  was  taken  ; also  the  price,  if  intended  for 
sale.  A charge  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  made  upon  all  sales 
effected.  All  expenses  of  carriage  will  be  defrayed  for  those 
to  whom  this  circular  may  be  addressed.  Parcels  to  be  sent 
per  Globe  Parcel  Express  Company.  Every  possible  care  will 
be  taken  of  works  sent,  but  any  accidental  damage  will  be  at 
the  risk  of  the  sender.  All  communications  on  this  subject  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  W*n.  Murray,  20,  Tower 
Chambers,  Old  Churchyard. 

♦ 

Comspoutents. 

***  The  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  1872.  lu  answer  to 
many  correspondents,  we  may  here  announce  that  our  Year- 
Book  for  1872  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will 
contain  all  the  features  which  have,  through  so  many  years, 
secured  it  universal  favour,  original  articles  by  the  same 
distinguished  photographers  who  have  hitherto  contributed 
to  its  pages,  and  by  some  new  contributors,  and  will  in  all 
respects,  we  believe,  maintain  the  reputation  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

P.  G.  G. — The  mode  of  obtaining  the  silver  from  old  hypo  solu- 
tions most  commonly  practised,  and  the  most  efficient  when  the 
photographer  is  accustomed  to  the  operation,  consists  in  adding 
liver  of  sulphur  to  the  solution,  which  throws  down  the  silver  as 
sulphide  of  silver.  This  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in 
a crucible  by  heat.  But  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  recommend, 
as  simpler  for  unpractised  hands,  and  especially  in  small  opera- 
tions, to  place  strips  of  clean  zinc  in  the  vessel  holding  the 
solution,  by  which  the  silver  will  be  deposited  as  a metallic 
powder. 


B.  C. — The  front  lenses  reversed  of  all  portrait  lenses  maybe  used 
for  landscape  purposes.  So  far  as  we  remember,  the  lenses  to 
which  you  refer  are  fitted  in  their  tubes  with  a view  to  such  an 
arrangement.  2.  The  depth  of  all  lenses  is  increased  by  the  use 
of  a stop. 

Fog. — The  No.  1 triple  to  which  you  refer  is  a very  valuable  lens 
for  architectural  and  landscape  work.  It  is  very  useful  for 
copying,  and  also  for  groups,  &c.,  in  the  open  air. 

Richard  Murray. — Many  thanks.  The  process  decidedly  has 
promise.  4Ve  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  the  promised 
details. 

G.  Ware. — The  negatives  reached  us  completely  smashed,  and  in 
a dangerous  and  uncomfortable  position  to  examine,  covering 
our  desk  with  minute  splinters  of  glass.  The  only  mode  in 
which  negatives  can  be  transmitted  through  the  post  safely  is 
in  boxes.  Any  packing  which  yields  at  all  is  sure  to  permit  the 
smashing  of  the  glass  when  the  parcel  is  stamped.  We  cannot 
glean  much  of  the  character  of  the  negatives  from  the  fragments, 
but  presume  that  lack  of  intensity  is  the  fault.  Did  you  attempt 
intensifying  with  pyro  and  silver  at  all  P The  film  also  seems 
too  thin.  We  should  add  more  pyroxyline.  The  slow  develop- 
ment is  right.  2.  We  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  lenses 
you  name,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
select  B.  3.  We  fear  that  bee’s-wax  and  boiled  oil  would  be 
somewhat  stiff  and  unpleasant ; but  we  do  not  know  anything 
which  will  render  it  waterproof  without  being  more  or  less  stiff. 
A piece  of  mackintosh  is  best,  but  a waterproof  cover  is  rarely 
needed.  4.  If  you  filter  collodion,  it  is  best  done  through  cotton- 
wool. A s a rule,  we  prefer  to  let  it  stand  and  decant  it.  If  you 
wish  to  dilute  it,  be  sure  that  your  ether  and  alcohol  are  pure. 

C'.  Jenner. — The  appearance  of  the  negative  would  afford  better 
indication  of  the  cause  of  the  defect  than  a print.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  print  we  presume  that  the  negative  has  become 
mottled  over  with  a brown  stain.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  hypo  and  silver  in  the  film,  not  properly  washed  out 
after  fixing  ; the  action  of  light  upon  such  matters  in  the  film 
would  cause  such  a defect.  Or  a piece  of  damp  sensitive  paper 
may  have  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  the 
silver  stain  so  caused  would  gradually  get  darker  and  darker, 
and  so  cause  the  defect  in  question.  If  the  latter  cause  be  in 
operation,  the  stain  maybe  removed  from  the  negative  by  gentle 
sponging. 

G.  Avery. — We  know  nothing  certainly  of  the  patent  terra-cotta 
stoves.  We  think  all  gas  stoves  which  do  not  provide  for  the 
escape  of  products  of  combustion  dangerous.  Possibly,  some  of 
our  readers  may  have  had  experience  in  the  matter.  The  only 
gas  stove  we  know  which  seems  suitable  is  George's  Calorigen. 

O.  O. — The  only  method  of  printing  from  a negative  of  which  we 
can  say  that  the  result  will  not  fade  is  carbon  printing.  Such  a 
process  will  also  permanently  suit  your  purpose,  as  the  print 
can  be  produced  completely,  and  then  transferred  to  the  portion 
of  the  drawing  paper  required.  You  will  find  some  hints  which 
may  be  useful  in  Mr.  Croughton’s  article  on  carbon  printing  on 
ivory,  canvas,  &c.,  in  the  Photographic  News  of  October  20th 
last! 

Daguerreotype. — The  restoration  of  a tarnished  Daguerreotype 
is  easily  effected  by  means  of  a dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  You  will  find  much  more  fully  detailed  instructions 
in  an  article  in  our  last  Year-Book  than  we  can  give  in  this 
column.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  Hughes,  on  page  25  of  the 
Year-Book. 

Iodo-Bromo. — The  only  mode  in  which  you  can  keep  the  image 
well  on  the  surface  in  development  printing  is  by  the  use  of 
elatine,  or  some  similar  body,  and  in  that  case  floating  is  much 
etter  than  brushing,  as  the  latter  is  apt,  under  suen  circum- 
stances, to  give  streaky  results.  If  you  use  a hard  sized  drawing 
paper,  instead  of  photographic  paper,  the  image  will  be  retained 
better  on  the  surface.  2.  It  is  in  no  case  safe  to  use  hypo  over 
and  over  for  fixing  prints.  Paper  is  a much  more  dangerous 
thing  in  contact  with  hypo  than  a collodion  film,  and  no  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  the  fixing  of  a paper  print  and  a 
collodion  negative. 

Friar. — In  order  to  recommend  a varnish  for  use  after  retouching, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  varni-Ji  has  already  been, 
and  upon  which  the  retouching  has  been  effected.  If  you  have 
used  an  ordinary  spirit  varnish,  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  matter : one  is  to  varnish  again  with  a benzole  varnish, 
which  will  not  dissolve  the  coating  of  spirit  varnish  ; the  other 
is  to  allow  the  vapour  of  warm  alcohol  to  play  upon  the  varnish 
already  there.  This  will  fix  the  retouching,  and  render  a second 
varnishing  unnecessary. 

D.  VV.  W. — Our  opinion  on  a point  of  law  is  not  authoritative 
We  cannot  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  operations  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations,  but  we  believe  that  if  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  have  been  made  within  the  six  years,  you  can  still 
recover. 

T.  Gulliver. — Many  thanks. 

W.  Tilley  and  several  Correspondents  in  our  noxt. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  ON  THE  MARGIN 
OF  PRINTS. 

We  have  recently  been  favoured  by  our  esteemed  collabo- 
rateur,  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  with  some  large  prints  of  the 
ruins  of  Chicago  after  its  recent  terrible  devastating  fire, 
produced  by  Mr.  Tandy,  of  Cincinnatti.  The  remnants 
of  some  fine  buildings  still  stand,  affording  just  sufficient 
suggestion  of  how  noble  a city  has  been  desolated.  The 
photography  is  exceedingly  perfect,  and  dreary  as  in  some 
senses  is  the  effect  of  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  ruins,  the 
treatment  of  the  photographer  has  conferred  a pictorial 
charm  on  his  work. 

The  especial  characteristics  of  the  prints  to  which  we 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  a very  practical 
one,  which  may  be  found  worthy  of  frequent  adop- 
tion. The  title  of  the  picture,  and  several  references  to 
special  objects  in  the  view,  are  printed  on  the  margin  of 
the  print  by  means  of  photography,  and  apparently  by 
the  same  exposure  as  the  print.  It  will  frequently 
happen  that  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  subject  will 
be  a great  advantage  on  a print ; but  in  cases  like  the 
present,  where  much  of  the  value  of  the  picture  depends 
on  the  facilities  it  presents  for  ready  and  satisfactory 
reference,  this  mode  of  printing  becomes  of  especial  value. 
We  have,  for  instance,  upon  prominent  objects  amid  the 
ruins,  figures  to  guide  to  references  in  the  margin.  Here, 
for  instance,  we  find  on  the  ruins  of  a gothic  building 
the  figure  8 printed  white;  looking  to  the  margin,  we  find 
that  3 refers  to  St.  Paul’s  Church.  A building  in  the 
print  marked  4 we  find,  by  reference  to  the  margin,  is  the 
Post  Office;  7 is  Tremont  House,  8 is  Trinity  Church,  and 
so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  printing  appears  to  be  on  this 
wise — or,  at  least,  might  be  effected  in  this  manner : — A 
clean  margin  of  bare  glass  being  scraped  round  the  nega- 
tive, an  accurately  fitting  mask  of  paper  or  similar  sub- 
stance is  placed  so  as  to  join  up  to  to  the  edge  of  the  pic- 
ture. Upon  this  mask  is  written  the  necessary  inscription 
in  an  opaque  or  non-actinic  ink.  The  mask  is  selected  of 
such  a thickness  that  it  is  equivalent  in  opacity  to  the 
half-tones  of  the  negative,  so  that  it  permits  the  margin 
of  the  print  to  acquire  a delicate  tint  of  brown,  somewhat 
deeper  than  an  india  tint,  sufficiently  deep  to  render  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  to  .appear  white  and  legible  on  a 
tinted  ground,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  detract  in  any 
degree  from  the  force  or  effect  of  the  print,  the  tinted 
margin  being  really  rather  an  improvement  than  otherwise. 
The  figures  on  the  objects  in  the  print  would  be,  of 
course,  written,  duly  reversed,  on  the  negative  in  a non- 
actinic  ink.  Proper  care  would,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
reverse  the  writing  which  appears  on  the  margin  in  placing 
the  mask  on  the  negative. 


There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the  possibility 
described,  but  we  have  never  before  seen  the  idea  so  well 
and  so  thoroughly  applied  as  here.  The  example  may 
with  advantage  be  followed  with  a large  number  of 
photographic  subjects. 


RETOUCHING  : ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

BY  O.  C.  WALLICH,  M.D. 

The  opinions  so  ably  expressed  in  the  Editorial  bearing  the 
above  title,  and  published  in  the  Photographic  News  of 
the  29th  September  last,  are  so  thoroughly  to  the  point  and 
so  well  calculated  to  place  in  its  true  bearings  the  growing 
tendency  amongst  photographers  to  regard  “ retouching  ” 
as  an  integral  portion  of  their  everyday  work,  and  indis- 
pensable wherever  a high  degree  of  finish  is  demanded, 
that  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  or  too  carefully 
acted  upon. 

In  the  article  referred  to  you  aver,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  “ photography,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  is  probably  the 
least  plastic  in  its  nature,  and  most  bounded  by  material 
conditions;  and  hence  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
photographer  should  possess  every  material  aid  which  can 
be  rendered  available  in  his  art.”  And  in  order  to  prevent 
misconception  as  to  the  legitimate  purposes  and  limits  to 
which  “ retouching  ” should  be  confined,  you  lay  down  as 
an  axiom  that  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  only  with  one  of 
the  three  following  objects  : — To  secure  those  relations  of 
colour  to  colour  which  are,  in  certain  cases,  inaccurately 
reproduced  in  the  monochrome  of  the  photograph ; (2)  to 
correct  incidental — or,  in  other  words,  technical  - errors 
caused  by  imperfect  manipulation  and  lighting  ; (3)  and, 
lastly,  to  remedy  what  may  Le  termed  accidental  or  tempo- 
rary imperfections  in  the  living  model — as,  for  example, 
scars,  freckles,  and  the  like.  And  you  sum  up  your 
argument  by  declaring  that,  “ confined  within  the  limits 
here  indicated,  retouching  on  the  negative  is,  in  capable  and 
judicious  hands,  a legitimate  and  wholesome  adjunct  to  the 
result  of  light  and  the  lens;-’  but  that,  “ carried  beyond 
these  bounds,  or  attempted  by  the  ignorant  or  incapable,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  degrading  innova- 
tions to  which  photography  could  be  subjected.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  strong  language,  but  it  is  not  one 
whit  too  strong  ; and  were  proof  of  its  truth  needed  beyond 
that  which  your  reasoning  itself  supplies,  such  proof  has 
very  recently  been  produced,  and  in  a most  conclusive 
manner,  by  the  important  share  photography  has  taken  in 
the  monster  trial  which  is  at  present  occupying  so  much  of 
the  public  attention.  Before  supplementing  your  observa- 
tions with  a few  remarks  of  my  own,  I may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  point  out  that  so  fully  impressed  have  I been 
with  the  danger  and  suicidal  tendency  (as  regards  the 
prospects  of  photography)  of  all  processes  of  “ retouching  ” 
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wherever  we  have  to  deal  with  the  historical  aspects  of  our 
art,  that  in  publishing,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  a volume  of 
photographs  of  some  of  the  most  “ eminent  scientific  men 
of  the  day,”  I deemed  it  imperative  on  me  to  forego  im- 
provements in  the  technical  part  of  my  work  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  added  to  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  por- 
traits, rather  than  run  the  risk  of  deviating  in  ever  so 
slight  a degree  from  that  unapproachable  accuracy  which 
photography  alone  can  claim  as  its  characteristic. 

Every  experienced  photographer  must  have  hailed  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  the  clear  and  emphatic  testimony 
given  by  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley  during  the  past  week  iu 
the  case  of  the  Tichborne  photographs.  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  a godsend,  not  only  to  some  of  the  parties  most  deeply 
implicated  in  the  suit,  but  to  every  photographer  who  cares 
for  the  status  of  his  art,  to  find  a ray  of  pure  light  pene- 
trating through  the  confused  mass  of  evidence  that  had  up 
to  that  time  been  given  concerning  these  portraits.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  take  the  lesson  here  taught  us  to 
heart,  and  determine,  once  and  for  all,  when  and  where  the 
pencil  and  brush  may  be  with  safety  permitted  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  lens  and  chemicals,  and  where  such 
aids  ought  to  be  most  scrupulously  dispensed  with. 

In  discussing  the  question,  one  very  material  point  must 
be  kept  in  view,  namely,  the  purpose  for  which  a photo- 
graphic portrait  is  being  taken.  If,  in  order  to  secure  a 
strictly  faithful  and  characteristic  likeness  to  be  handed 
down  as  a memorial  of  the  good  or  the  great  of  our  age, 
then  I maintain  it  is  a thousand  times  better  to  let  the  lens 
tell  its  own  tale,  unaided  by  the  most  trivial  touch  of  pencil 
or  brush,  than  to  appeal  to  their  aid,  and,  in  so  doing,  leave 
the  slightest  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  unerring 
forces  of  uature,  or  the  always  doubtful  handiwork  of  man, 
had  been  instrumental  in  producing  it.  On  this  phase  of 
the  question  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  longer  than 
may  be  requisite  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  significant 
fact  that  every  true  artist,  be  he  painter,  sculptor,  draughts- 
man, or  connoisseur,  will  always  prefer  the  truth  without 
mercy  which  constitutes  the  inherent  attribute  of  the  photo- 
graph, to  that  mercy  without  truth  which  must  generally 
appertain  to  every  supplementary  kiud  of  manipulation — 
of  course  assuming  that  the  work  has  been  conceived  by  a 
competent  mimi,  and  not  by  that  of  a tyro. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  however  pleasing  and 
artistic  the  elaborately  prepared  specimens  may  be  which 
are  now  so  often  exhibited  as  examples  of  the  progress 
made  in  photography,  nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public,  and,  as  you  have  so  truly  urged,  to 
degrade  our  art,  for  iu  but  a few  instances  can  such  speci- 
mens be  regarded  as  examples  of  what  the  public  may 
expect  to  obtain  iu  the  ordiuary  course  of  photographic 
business.*  Nor  is  this  at  all  the  fault  of  the  photographer 
if  he  avows,  as  I maintain  he  is  in  every  case  bound  to  do, 
that  highly  skilled  manipulatory  labour  has  been  expended 
on  the  article  he  oilers.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
article  thus  produced  cauuot  be  had  by  the  public  at  the 
low  rate  it  generally  consents  to  pay,  and,  what  is  worse, 
thinks  sufficient  remuneration  for  it.  In  fact,  people  have 
fallen  so  gradually  and  readily  iuto  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  best  class  of  photographic  portraiture  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  but  so  little  removed  from  the  “ card  picture  ” 
of  ten  years  ago,  which  we  uow  regard  almost  with  con- 
tempt, that  the  increased  facilities  for  its  production,  in 
the  shape  of  more  perfect  optical,  mechanical,  or  chemical 
appliances,  are  thought  to  counterbalance  any  increase  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  future  that  is  produced  by  their 
means.  Hence  people  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in  photo- 
graphy, as  iu  every  other  branch  of  skilled  industry,  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  and  that  he  who  can  turn 
out  the  highest  style  of  work  is  as  fully  entitled  to  claim 


* 1 say  “ but  a few  instances,”  and  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
works  of  some  of  our  ablest  photographic  artists,  bolh  in  London,  the  pro- 
vinces, and  abroad,  are  exceptional  cases  ; and  for  the  most  peremptory  of 
all  reasons,  namely,  the  cost  of  productiou,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  be. 


the  highest  legitimate  rate  of  remuneration  as  the  painter, 
or  sculptor,  "or  writer,  or  professional  man  who,  by  dint  of 
superior  attainments,  is  able  to  command  an  enhanced 
price  for  the  labour  of  his  brain  or  hand. 

It  has  been  already  observed  by  others  that  “untouched” 
pictures  formed  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  at  the 
recent  Exhibition  in  Conduit  Street.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
it  was  palpable  that,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  not 
only  had  the  negatives  from  which  the  exhibited  prints 
were  taken  been  almost  remodelled  by  hand,  but  that  the 
prints  themselves  had  received  so  much  further  treatment 
of  the  same  kind,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  observer 
to  determine  where  photography  ended  and  the  work  of 
the  retoucher  began.  Without  any  intention  on  my  part 
to  offer  iuvidious  remarks,  I may  surely  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  this  is  a state  of  things  to  be  deplored. 
Why  ? Simply  because  it  is  trusting  to  a broken  reed,  and 
degrading  a science  which  bids  fair  to  do  more  for  man  than 
any  other  method  in  perpetuating  the  present,  when  the 
present  is  supplanted  by  the  future  ; and  in  instilling  a 
truer  conception  of  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  nature,  than 
it  has  heretofore  been  in  the  power  of  any,  save  painters  of 
the  highest  order,  to  embody  on  their  canvas. 

A little  reflection  will  make  us  feel  that,  in  looking  at  a 
photographic  likeness,  even  should  the  print  before  us  be 
the  ten-thousandth  impression  taken  from  an  untouched 
negative,  the  chain  is  unbroken  which  enables  us  to  regard 
it  as  an  emanation,  subtle  it  may  be,  but,  nevertheless, 
coming  direct  from  the  original.  It  is  true  that  owing  to 
unskilful  treatment  of  light  or  shade,  absence  of  artistic 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figure  and  accessories,  or 
accidental  causes,  certain  parts  of  a portrait  may  prove 
defective.  And  in  such  a case  it  may  be  desirable  to 
remedy  what  is  objectionable,  by  the  brush  or  pencil.  But 
surely  no  one  will  assert  that  the  picture  produced  under 
such  circumstances  can  compare  in  value  with  one  in  which 
all  these  defects  had  already  been  obviated  by  the  exercise 
of  a higher  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge.  On  thene 
hand  there  is  the  charm  of  truth  ; on  the  other,  that  lying 
like  truth,  which  always  arouses  suspicion.  Hence  in  re- 
touched portraiture  we  virtually  revert  to  miniature  paint- 
ing, in  which  fidelity  to  nature  has  too  often  become  an 
unknown  and  an  unknowable  quantity. 

To  what,  then,  do  the  foregoing  observations  tend?  Is 
it  to  show  that  “ retouching,”  either  on  the  negative  or  the 
print,  is  inadmissible  or  unjustifiable  ? By  no  means. 
Their  aim  is  merely  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  re- 
straining this  supplementary  device  within  due  bounds. 
There  are  persons,  as  is  well  known  to  every  photographer, 
whose  desire  is  to  be  represented  not  as  they  are,  but  either 
as  they  have  been,  or  wish  to  be.  Such  persons  naturally 
regard  the  power  conferred  by  the  pencil  or  brush  as  the 
one  thing  needful  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  And,  of 
course,  as  a matter  of  pure  business,  the  photographer 
must  attend  to  their  requirements.  They  care  little  for 
truth,  and  are  content  to  leave  posterity  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  in  this  as  in  other  questions ; con- 
soling themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  as  all  history 
has  been  declared  to  be  a tissue  of  falshood,  ths  small 
“ white  lie”  thus  added  cannot  appreciably  swell  the 
catalogue. 

What  I seek,  and  would,  in  conclusion,  beg  of  you  to 
raise  your  voice  in  endeavouring  to  establish,  is  the  rule 
that,  for  all  exhibitional  purposes,  and  particularly  when 
the  object  is  to  compete  for  prizes,  a hard  and  fast  line 
should  be  drawn  between  photographs  pure  and  simple — 
that  is  to  say  prints  which  are  tliemselves  untouched,  and 
which  have  been  produced  from  untouched  negatives — and 
photographs  iu  which  these  conditions  have  not  been  main- 
tained. By  the  establishment  of  this  important  distinction 
between  two  very  different  classes  of  photographic  pictures, 
the  true  interests  of  the  art  would  be  advanced,  instead  of 
being  obscured  ; a stimulus  would  be  afforded  to  all  who 
entertain  a just  estimate  of  what  this  art  is  yet  destined  to 
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achieve  ; and  the  mixed  style  of  portraiture  would  be 
relegated  to  the  position  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  hold  as  a 
most  valuable  occasional  adjunct  to  photography,  but 
nothing  more. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

How  to  Manage  the  Negative  Bath— Corners  for 

Plate-Holders— Camphor  in  the  Printing  Bath- 

Printing  Medallion  Tints. 

How  to  Manage  the  Negative  Bath. — It  is  difficult  to 
write  anything  new  on  this  subject,  and  yet,  so  long  as  that 
very  peculiar  institution,  the  negative  bath,  continues  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  men  continue  to  doctor  it  and  merci- 
lessly tamper  with  it,  so  long  does  it  seem  necessary  to  keep 
the  subject  before  the  people.  Some  photographers  advocate 
“doctoring,”  and  some  declare  that  the  sun  cure  is  the  best. 
I append  a few  sensible  remarks  from  Mr.  I.  B.  Webster, 
one  of  the  latter  class,  and  a photographer  of  many  years’ 
experience,  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  lie  writes  me 
as  follows: — 

“ As  a rule,  the  negative  silver  solution  is  doctored  loo 
much,  a practice  that  involves  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
material.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  its  first  prepa- 
ration, and  when  one  is  prepared  that  will  produce  satisfac- 
tory results,  it  should  be  guarded  with  a watchful  eye,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  its  required 
duties.  To  prepare  a solution  for  negative,  dissolve  oue 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  twelve  ounces  of  good  water. 
This  will  give  a solution  forty  grains  strong.  When  all  is 
dissolved,  set  the  solution  in  the  sun,  and  let  it  remain 
there  until  the  organic  matter  is  precipitated.  Observe  the 
effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  (or  even  out-door  daylight,  when 
cloudy)  upon  this  solution,  and  you  will  see  it  first  assume 
a reddish  colour,  then,  as  the  action  proceeds,  little  particles 
will  gather  and  remain  suspended  for  a timo.  These  will 
soon  begin  to  turn  dark,  and  finally  settle  as  a black  preci- 

itate  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving  the  solution  a 

eautiful,  clear,  colourless  liquid.  Four  hours’  good  sun 
will  do  this  part  of  the  operation  well,  or  even  one  half 
hour  (for  the  moment  the  solution  assumes  the  reddish, 
murky  colour,  the  separation  has  commenced,  and  proceeded 
so  far  that  it  will  never  be  dissolved  again,  and  the  filter 
will  finish  the  work  of  purification),  but  one  day  and  night 
is  the  safest  time  to  rely  upon.  Now,  suppose  you  have 
used  four  ounces  of  silver,  of  course  you  have  forty-eight 
ounces  of  solution.  Now  test  with  blue  litmus  paper  to 
determine  about  how  much  acid  to  put  into  it.  If  it  proves  to 
be.alkaline,  you  know  that  it  will  require  more  acid  than  if  it 
were  neutral  or  slightly  acid.  Before  adding  acid,  first 
give  it  all  the  iodide  of  silver  that  it  will  take  up.  For 
instance,  dissolve  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  (half  ounce),  and  in  another  bottle 
dissolve  five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water ; pour  these  fwo  together,  and  a beautiful  canary 
coloured  precipitate  is  the  result.  Fill  up  the  bottle  with 
water,  and  in  the  dark,  let  the  precipitate  subside,  then 
decant  and  fill  up  again,  and  when  settled,  decant  agaiu. 
This  continue  until  the  liquid  is  clear,  that  evincing  the 
fact  that  the  potash  is  all  washed  out,  leaving  pure  iodide 
of  silver  as  the  result.  Drain  off  all  the  water  possible, 
and  add  all  to  your  forty-eight  ounces  of  silver  solution, 
and  give  it  a thorough  shaking  up.  The  precipitate  made 
by  the  sun  will  do  no  harm,  as  it  cannot  agaiu  dissolve. 
Now  add  chemically  pure  (C.  P.)  nitric  acid  in  quantity 
judged  to  be  necessary  by  the  test  previously  made,  say 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  better  too  little  than  too  much, 
as  it  is  easier  to  add  more  after  it  is  in  the  bath  dish 
than  it  is  to  take  away,  if  too  much  has  been  added.  After 
adding  the  acid,  shake  thoroughly,  and,  if  possible,  let  it 
stand  over  night  before  filtering  into  the  bath  dish.  A 
bath  made  as  above  can  be  relied  upon  for  good  results. 
Now  take  two  ounces  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolve  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  lot  it  remain  out  doors  in  the  sun  or  strong 


light  for  a few  days,  until  it  is  purified  of  organic  matter. 
This  is  the  medicine  that  will  cure  nearly  every  disease  that 
a negative  bath  is  heir  to.  Suppose  you  have  worked  it 
pretty  hard,  and  begin  to  see  the  effects  of  disease,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  decant  or  filter  some  of  this  stock  solution 
into  it,  and,  like  the  magicians’  “ presto,  change !”  your 
bath  is  at  work  as  well  as  ever.  If  there  is  an  excess  of 
iodide,  or  acid,  or  alcohol,  or  ether,  the  adding  of  this 
plain  solution  goes  to  equalize  any  or  all  of  them.  It 
restores  and  keeps  the  bath  up  to  its  original  strength,  and, 
if  carefully  used,  need  not  be  disturbed  more  than  twice 
each  year,  and  then  only  to  be  filtered.  Two  silver  solutions 
made  and  managed  in  this  way,  alternately  in  use  and  at 
rest,  are  equal  to  ten  managed  in  any  other  way.  When 
one  is  at  rest,  keep  it  out  doors,  exposed  to  sunlight  and 
air.  Never  allow  your  plate  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  your 
bath  dish,  but  suspend  it  as  near  the  surface  as  possible, 
and  have  it  surely  covered  ; and  while  immersed,  set  the 
bath  dish  upright,  or  tip  it  forward,  whereby  floating  parti- 
cles will  settle  upon  the  back  of  the  plate.  Keep  the 
solution  covered  with  velvet  when  not  in  use.  Have  several 
samples  of  collodion  ready  for  use,  that  the  best  effects 
may  be  produced  at  all  times.  Adopt  rules  of  neatness  in 
everything  appertaining  to  your  business  ; keep  snug  up  to 
your  orders ; read  every  article  referring  to  photography 
that  you  can  get  hold  of;  adhere  closely  to  what  has  proved 
itself  to  be  good  ; subscribe  for  and  study  the  photographic 
journals;  and  all  will  work  well. 

Corners  for  Plate-Holders. — In  the  few  English  camera- 
boxes  which  I have  seen  I notice  that  silver  wire  is  used 
in  the  corners  of  the  plate-holders.  Here  we  use  a solid 
corner  made  of  composition,  rubber,  or,  what  is  the  most 
popular,  of  solid  glass.  These  all  break  at  times,  and  often 
cause  a deal  of  inconvenience.  Mr.  F.  G.  Waller,  a prac- 
tical landscape  photographer  in  New  Hampshire,  has  sent 
me  a method  of  repairing  them,  which  I append,  as  it  may 
be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers  : — 

“ My  method  of  repairing  makes  them  as  good  as  new, 
and  a great  deal  better  than  many  of  the  new  ones.  Wheu 
the  corners  become  unfit  for  use,  I take  them  out,  and  cut 
the  wood  dovetailing,  or  any  shape  which  will  not  let  the 
corner  come  out.  I then  take  gutta-percha,  an  article  used 
by  dentists  to  set  teeth  while  articulating  them,  previous  to 
using  the  vulcanizing  rubber.  By  putting  it  in  warm 
water  it  softens  and  works  like  putty.  I take  about  the 
quantity  necessary  to  fill  the  corner,  dip  it  in  warm  water, 
and  press  into  place  ; then  take  a block  with  a square  corner, 
the  thickness  of  the  depth  you  wish  the  corner,  and  press  it 
in  as  far  as  you  wish  the  inside  of  the  corner  ; after  which 
you  can  trim  off  the  surplus  rubber  with  a chisel  or  knife. 
Should  it  harden  before  it  is  sufficiently  in  place,  dip  the 
corner,  plate-holder  and  all,  in  the  warm  water,  and  it  will 
soften  again.  After  it  has  set  twenty-four  hours,  varnish 
with  shellac  varnish,  especially  where  the  wood  and  rubber 
come  together,  that  the  silver  may  not  work  in.  I have 
used  some  fixed  in  this  way  two  years,  and  they  are  just  as 
good  as  ever  they  were.  Lf  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
plate-holders  would  use  it,  they  would  haVe  better  corners 
than  they  now  do.” 

Camphor  in  the  Printing  Bath. — Here  are  a few  words  of 
practical  experience  on  the  use  of  camphor  in  the  printing 
bath  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Clemons,  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
manufacturers  of  albumen  paper  : — 

“ After  the  printing  bath  has  been  used  some  time,  it 
becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  albumen.  If,  when  the 
solution  is  poured  from  the  dish  into  the  filter,  frothy 
bubbles  appear  on  the  surface,  it  is  in  the  condition  named, 
and  is  unfit  for  use  in  sensitizing  albumen  paper.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  When  an  albumen  sheet  is  floated  upon 
a silver  solution  thus  charged  with  albumen,  a secondary 
film  of  albumen,  or  albuminate  of  silver,  is  imparted  to  it, 
which  deprives  it  of  its  lustre,  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
a good  tone  upon  it.  The  difference  will  be  readily  seen 
by  floating  one  half  of  a sheet  of  paper)  on  theused  solution 
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and  the  other  half  on  a fresh  solution,  aud  comparing  the 

results.  . . . 

“ The  effect  of  silvering  on  such  a solution  is  similar  to 
that  of  using  doubly  albumenized  paper.  In  both  cases 
the  silver  will  penetrate  both  films,  even  if  silvered  on  the 
back,  and  very  good  prints,  apparently,  may  be  made  on 
paper  so  treated ; but  when  you  proceed  to  tone  them, 
you  will  find  that  the  double  film  of  albumen  resists  the 
action  of  the  gold,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  get  rich 
tones.  I have  already  recommended  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  a bath  thus  charged  with  albumen,  and  then  burning  it 
out,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  bath  ; but  since  have  sought 
for  a less  expensive  method,  and  have  found  camphor  to  be 
just  what  is  needed.  Besides  being  less  expensive,  it  is 
also  more  expeditious,  for  in  five  minutes  an  eighty  ounce 
bath  can  be  cleansed  or  all  impurities  by  its  use  as  directed 
below. 

“ Make  a saturated  solution  of  camphor,  viz. 

Camphor  ...  ...  •••  1 ounce 

Alcohol  G ounces 

To  cleanse  a batii  which  is  considerably  fouled  by  the 
albumen,  add  two  and  a-half  ounces  of  this  camphor  solu- 
tion. A greasy  appearance  will  be  presented  on  the  surface 
of  the  bath.  Shake  well,  when  the  greasiness  will  disap- 
pear. Then  filter,  never  using  the  same  filter  twice.  If, 
after  filtration,  the  solution  turns  dark,  add  a couple  of 
drops  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  it  will  immediately 
clean.  This  turning  dark  is  owing  to  long  usage  of 
the  silver  solution. 

•'  It  is  a fact  that  the  bath  is  daily  impregnated  more  or 
less  with  the  albumen  ; therefore  a slight  addition  of  cam- 
1 hor  daily  is  recommended.  This  will  avoid  the  addition 
of  the  permanganate,  which  rather  decreases  the  sensitive- 
ness. As  a quick  and  ready  corrective  agent,  camphor  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage.  It  will  impart  a camphory 
smell  to  the  solution,  but  in  no  way  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  prints.” 

Printing  Medallion  Tints.— Since  writing  you  before  on 
this  subject,  I have  received  several  other  hints  in  the  same 
direction.  Some  of  the  results  are  neat,  while  others  are 
too  obtrusive  and  detract  too  much  from  the  picture.  The 
latter  class  should  be  avoided  always.  Nothing  is  tasteful 
that  will  attract  the  eye  first,  before  the  face.  I append 
two  or  three  notes  on  the  subject,  which  may  aid  your 
readers  in  trying  several  plans,  and  in  selecting  one  which 
will  suit  their  patrons  best. 

To  obtain  the  fine  lines  similar  to  those  in  Mr.  Gihon’s 
pictures  described  before,  Mr.  J.  W.  Emery,  of  Galva,  111., 
says : “ I first  coat  a glass  with  collodion  and  let  it  dry, 
then  varnish  it  with  varnish  made  green  by  adding  green 
aniline.  When  dry,  with  a ferrotype  plate  for  a straight- 
edge and  a small  brad-awl,  I cut  the  varnish  from  the 
glass,  and  thus  secure  a negative  with  which  to  print  the 
margins,  proceeding,  thereafter,  as  Mr.  Gihon  directs.” 

Mr.  Geo.  Wcingarth,  of  Bhelbyville,  Ind.,  says  “ My 
method  of  producing  the  granulated  margins  in  the 
medallions  that  I sent  you  some  time  ago  is  the  following  : 
I take  about  half  an  ounce  of  zinc-white,  griud  it  up  with 
a little  alcohol  in  a mortar  until  it  forms  a thin  paste,  then 
add  it  to  about  two  ounces  of  old  collodion,  and  flow  it  over 
a clean  glass,  the  same  as  in  coating  an  ordinary  plate.  By 
blowing  on  the  plate  before  the  solution  has  set  a great 
many  different  effects  can  be  produced.  The  plates  are 
used  the  same  as  any  others  for  printing  borders,  putting  a 
mask  over  the  print.” 

Mr.  C.  Ferris,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  some  very  good 
effects,  which  he  produces  as  follows: — ‘‘Take  a piece  of 
common,  cheap,  white  lace,  lay  it  between  the  mask  and  the 
print,  and  it  will  give  regular  hexagonal  divisions.  Now, 
if  your  want  variety,  take  a piece  of  the  same  lace,  twice 
as  long  as  your  print  aud  somewhat  wider,  double  it  down 
in  the  middle,  and  swing  one  section  around  a very  little. 
You  thus  get  an  appearance  similar  to  watered  silk — by 


laying  the  lace  over  a black  cloth  the  effect  can  be  more 
readily  seen  ; carry  it  a little  further  round,  and  the  figures 
will  begin  to  assume  a more  regular  form ; turn  it  to  the 
figure  you  like,  lay  it  under  the  mask  over  the  print,  and 
axpose  to  the  sun,  and  get  the  shade  you  want.” 

Wishing  you  and  the  many  thousands  of  readers  of  the 
News  the  compliments  of  the  coming  ‘‘gift  and  glee  season,” 
anl  that  you  may  have  a prosperous  new  year, — 1 am  yours 
truly,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  December  Is?,  1871. 


LANTERN  HINTS.— No.  4. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

To  become  successful  as  a public  lecturer  will  require  the 
possession  of  great  talents,  aided  by  a good  voice,  saperior 
education,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  a peculiar  adaptation 
to  that  description  of  subject  upon  which  he  prefers  to 
discourse.  An  exhibitor  of  the  magic  lantern  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  such,  as  he  is  neither  expected  nor  required  to 
give  an  elaborate  dissertation  upon  his  pictures  ; on  the  con- 
trary, a few  sentences  given  totlie  purpose  are  best  received. 

During  these  dull  winter  months,  while  photography  is  at 
so  low  an  ebb,  some  of  its  poorer  professors  may  be  tempted 
to  take  up  exhibiting  as  a hopeful  source  of  increase  to  their 
diminished  incomes.  Let  me  caution  them  how  they  do  this 
unadvisedly,  or  they  may  find  themselves  serious  losers  by 
the  speculation.  There  have  been  so  many  penny  readings, 
penny  singings,  penny  darkies,  and  what  not,  that  it  has 
become  difficult  to  obtain  a paying  audience,  more  especi- 
ally as  the  charges  for  public  rooms  are  so  exorbitant,  gene- 
rally amounting,  even  in  small  towns,  to  a guinea  per 
night,  which,  with  gas,  printing,  and  other  items,  will  cause 
the  expenses  of  the  evening  to  amount  to  three  pounds, 
while  more  than  sixty  people  of  all  classes  caunot  be  ex- 
octed  to  attend,  except  under  powerful  patronage.  The 
est  chances  of  remuneration  lie  amongst  country  schools 
and  private  parties. 

If  I may  offer  my  estimate  of  exhibitions  as  a profes- 
sion, it  is,  that  they  are  hard  work,  uncertain  gain,  and  a 
most  uncomfortable  life.  But  with  the  amateur  all  is 
couleur  de  rose;  his  pictures  and  himself  are  flattered  and 
praised,  and  this  is  well  earned  ; for  I know  of  no  more 
agreeable  way  of  spending  an  evening  than  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a fine  collection  of  slides  in  the  hydro-oxygen 
lantern. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a more  scientific  description  of 
entertainment  is  not  introduced.  As  at  present  constituted, 
the  whole  affair  is  considered  as  little  better  than  a nursery 
amusement.  The  magic  lantern  is  capable  of  far  better 
things  than  this,  and  there  are  no  lack  of  scientific  appli- 
ances. Its  identity  would  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  display  of 
science  afforded.  1 should  say  this  way  lie  fame  and 
profit  to  the  exhibitor. 

i In  advertising  an  exhibition  a short  notice  is  best;  some 
short  reminder  may  also  be  issued  on  the  day  of  exhibition. 
Too  florid  a description  of  the  entertainment  should  not  be 
given,  as,  if  an  audience  feels  itself  deceived,  it  is  apt  to 
show  it  in  a very  unpleasant  manner.  Should  there  be  no 
appliances  for  suspending  the  screen  (if  permission  is 
granted),  the  simplest  method  is  to  drive  strong  staples  into 
the  two  opposite  walls,  at  such  a distance  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  as  will  allow  of  the  largest  sized  picture 
that  can  to  bo  shown  on  it.  But  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  walls  are  not  allowed  to  be  interfered  with  ; in  such 
cases  I know  no  better  plan  than  to  procure  four  light  poles, 
a little  longer  than  the  height  of  the  room.  Tie  them 
together  in  pairs,  within  a few  inches  of  their  tops.  Having 
placed  a case  or  box,  heavily  weighted  with  stones,  bricks,  or 
other  heavy  substances,  near  each  wall  opposite  each  other, 
and  at  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  screen  is  required  to 
to  be  erected,  tie  a cord  securely  to  one  of  these,  erect  a 
pair  of  poles,  separating  sufficiently  their  lower  ends ; pass 
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the  cord  over  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  p(,les, 
tie  it  to  them,  then  erect  the  other  pair  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  ; carry  the  coni  over  them  also,  and  tie  it  to  them  ; 
then  bring  it  down  and  secure  it  to  the  heavy-weighted 
box  on  that  side.  When  complete,  tho  whole  will  resemble 
the  scaffold  of  a rope  dancer.  If  the  weights  at  the  sides 
are  sufficiently  heavy,  it  will  be  very  firm  and  strong. 
Should  the  poles,  from  being  too  long,  straddle  very  wide 
apart,  it  will  be  best  to  tie  them  together  at  their  lower 
ends,  lest  they  might  slip. 

The  screen  is  best  made  of  fine  sheeting.  This  can  be  pro- 
cured three  yards  wide.  Any  joint  should  not  form  a hem, 
but  be  sewn  together  edge  to  edge,  otherwise  there  would  be 
a dark  line  down  tho  picture  when  shown  through  it.  Jaco- 
net muslin,  and  even  this  varnished,  have  been  recommended; 
but  when  too  transparent  a substance  is  used  the  effect  of 
the  picture  is  marred  (when  showing  through)  by  points  of 
light  appearing  in  it,  I remember  seeing  the  picture  of  a 
fierce  looking  Turk  thus  exhibited  ; he  certainly  looked  a 
regular  fire  eater,  for  he  appeared  to  have  one  in  his 
stomach. 

The  screen  should  have  a strong  tape  bound  round  it, 
and  to  this,  at  the  upper  side,  should  be  firmly  sewn  a 
series  of  rings  to  suspend  it.  The  cord  before  mentioned 
must  be  passed  through  them,  and  the  ends  of  the  screen 
strained  tight,  and  tied  to  the  poles,  to  prevent  bagging. 
The  lower  corners  should  also  be  tied  to  the  boxes  on  the 
floor ; thus  it  may  be  nicely  strained  and  placed  quite 
vertically  ; then  bo  wetted  with  a plasterer’s  brush  or  a 
sponge,  beginning  always  at  the  top.  Do  not  allow  a wet 
screen  to  be  draggled  over  a dirty  floor,  otherwise  it  will 
become  stained.  Should  it  be  too  high  for  the  room,  put  it 
up  from  the  bottom  ; never  allow  nails  to  be  driven  through 
it  anywhere  but  through  the  hem  at  the  sides;  always  be 
particular  in  keeping  it  in  good  order,  and  free  from  stains. 

The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  picture  will  govern  the 
height  of  the  platform  and  support  for  the  lantern,  and  .also 
its  distauce  from  the  screen  ; in  all  cases  the  nozzle  of  the 
lantern  must  be  so  raised  and  directed  to  that  point  on  the 
screen  where  the  centre  of  the  picture  should  appear.  For 
small  rooms  a substantial  kitchen  table  with  a packing  case 
upon  it  will  serve,  but  for  larger  places  a temporary  plat- 
form must  be  erected  ; this  must  be  made  firm  and  substan- 
tial, as  every  vibration  will  mar  the  effect  of  the  pictures. 

As  the  humau  eye  can  only  command  a certain  angle  of 
vision,  it  follows  that  the  spectator  must  be  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  picture  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  of  its 
details  at  one  glance  : this  is  about  the  length  of  the  picture 
distant  from  it ; therefore,  too  large  a picture  should  hot  be 
attempted  in  a small  room,  otherwise  those  in  front  will 
see  it  imperfectly,  or  the  space  for  the  audience  will  be  very 
circumscribed.  Chairs  are  generally  used  as  front  seats, 
forms  for  those  in  the  body  of  the  room,  they  being  so 
arranged  as  to  rise  higher  and  higher  as  they  recede  from 
the  front,  so  that  all  may  see  without  discomfort.  Should 
there  be  a moon,  or  the  windows  be  low,  they  must  be 
blocked  up  with  everything  available  ; brown-paper  tacked 
to  the  frames  serves  admirably  well. 

A good  fire  should  be  made  in  the  room,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  oxygen  gas,  but  also  to  bring  the 
temperature  of  the  lenses  and  slides  as  near  to  that  which 
the  room  will  be  when  tilled  by  the  audience,  as  possibly, 
should  this  not  be  done,  their  breath  will  settle  over  every- 
thing like  a mist,  spoiling  the  whole  effect,  prove  a trouble 
and  annoyance,  and  be  almost  impossible  to  be  got  rid  of. 
Hints  in  my  next  of  how  to  show  the  pictures. 


ON  BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMEN  PRINTS. 

BV  A.  L.  HENDERSON.* 

I am  not  aware  of  any  failure  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy of  a more  tantilising  character  than  blisters  in  albu- 
men prints.  The  causes  are  somewhat  numerous.  A ream 
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of  paper  may  be  tried  and  found  apparently  perfect,  and 
matters  miy  go  on  smoothly  enough  for  a time,  when 
suddenly  blisters  will  arise  and  mar  several,  if  not  a whole 
batch  of,  prints.  When  dry,  some  of  the  smaller  blisters 
disappear,  and,  when  mounted,  appear  perfect  enough  ; vet 
1 have  had  prints  returned  months  afterwards  cracked  tip' in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  I hope,  in  the  discussion 
which  will  follow  this  short  paper,  that  we  shall  come  to 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  aud  cure  of  blisters. 

Cause  the  first  is,  I think,  almost  beyond  the  control  of 
the  operator.  The  fault  lies  with  the  manufacturer  of  the 
paper  ; i.  c , the  paper  is  too  highly  sized,  which  prevents 
the  albumen  from  permeating  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  With 
such  paper,  and  the  albumen  rather  thick,  blisters  are 
almost  sure  to  follow.  Blisters  from  this  cause  may  be 
partially  relieved  by  keeping  the  paper  in  a damp  place 
and  using  a bath  weak  in  silver  and  other  nitrates,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a little  glycerine,  sugar,  or  honey. 

Cause  the  second  : Too  strong  a sensitizing  solution.  On 
several  occasions  I found  that  my  printers  had  left  the  bath 
exposed  in  the  sensitizing  tray  nearly  all  day,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  sensitizer  had  increased  to  nearly  double  the 
strength,  and  blisters  followed.  The  cure  in  this  instance 
is  obvious,  viz.,  to  weaken  the  silver  solution. 

Cause  the  third  is  the  most  troublesome  of  the  manage- 
able  or  curable  blisters— that  is,  those  arising  from  the 
varying  temperature  of  the  solutions  and  water  employed  in 
the  final  washing.  I have  found  a sudden  change  of  wind 
produce  blisters.  I can  only  account  for  it  in  this  way — 
that  the  water  in  the  reservoir  had  decreased  in  temperature 
compared  with  the  fixing  and  toning  bath.  After  the 
prints  had  been  in  water  all  night  blisters  were  found, 
although  at  night,  before  washing,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  them.  I may  here  state  thaMreshly-dissolved  hypo  is 
several  degrees  colder  than  the  washing  water,  and  photo- 
graphs should  not  be  fixed  in  hypo  newly  dissolved  unless 
it  is  warmed.  The  cure  in  this  case  is  to  keep  your  solution 
and  water  at  an  equal  temperature. 

Cause  fourth  : An  acid  toning  and  an  alkaline  fixing,  or 
vice  versa.  When  this  occurs  effervescence  is  set  up,  and 
carbonio  acid  gas  is  liberated  in  the  paper,  which  separates 
the  albumen  from  its  support  in  patches.  Cure  ; keep  your 
solution  in  one  condition,  either  alkaline,  acid,  or  in  the 
proper  form — neutral. 

Cause  fifth  and  last  is  one  not  often  met  with,  viz., 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates  in  the  printing  bath.  I have 
found  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
have  also  added  free  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphates,  to 
the  sensitizing  solutiou,  and  blisters  weie  invariably  the 
result.  Cure:  add  nitrate  of  barytes  until  all  the  precipi- 
tate of  sulphate  of  barytes  is  deposited.  When  added  to 
the  bath  this  nitrato  imparts  peculiar  properties  to  the 
finished  print  which  is  difficult  to  describe. 

As  this  paper  is  to  open  a discussion,  and  my  experience 
being  limited  compared  to  some  of  my  brethren  here,  I 
leave  the  subject  in  their  hands,  with  the  full  conviction 
that  it  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  MICRO-PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC DESPATCHES  ON  FILM  BY  M.  DA- 
CRON’S PROCESS. 

BY  II.  BADEN  PRITCHARD.* 

Little  more  than  a year  ago  the  victorious  Germans, 
striking  blow  after  blow,  and  never  pausing  once  in  their 
triumphant  career,  marched  straight  upon  Paris.  Surely 
aud  swiftly  did  the  relentless  Teutons  proceed  to  surround 
the  city  ; and  day  by  day  did  the  means  of  exit  and  ingress 
become  fewer  and  more  difficult,  until  at  last  the  metropolis 
was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  isolated  as 
effectively  as  a bare  rock  in  mid  ocean.  Even  the  telegraph 
wires,  buried  deep  under  the  sod,  or  sunk  in  the  mud  of 
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the  Seine,  were  grubbed  up  by  the  wary  foe,  who  left  their 
antagonists  not  one  single  line  of  communication  open. 
So  complete,  indeed,  was  the  isolation,  that  the  head  of  the 
Government,  M.  Gambetta,  who  had  confidently  thought 
to  give  his  instructions,  as  usual,  from  the  capital,  was 
compelled  to  make  good  his  escape  iu  a balloon,  and  to 
establish  his  head-quarters  in  some  more  favourable 
locality. 

t |But  although  the  balloon  afforded  a means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  provinces,  the  Parisians  were  powerless  to 
obtain  replies  to  their  messages,  and  were  ignorant,  there- 
fore, whether  the  mails  “ par  ballon  monte  ” ever  reached 
their  destination.  Pigeons  were  sent  out  iu  the  balloons, 
and  these,  loaded  with  precious  documents,  were  thrown 
up  at  Tours  and  other  places  in  the  hope  of  their  returning 
home.  But  the  pigeons  were  badly  trained,  and  the  cold 
too  intense  for  them  to  fly  with  certainty,  and  scarcely  a 
single  message  reached  Paris  in  this  manner  during  the 
early  part  of  the  siege.  The  Parisians  were  in  truth  sorely 
pressed  for  a means  of  communication  ; and  never,  for- 
sooth, did  the  old  proverb  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention”  appear  more  forcible  than  when  M.  Dagron 
came  forward  with  his  process  of  producing  micro-photo- 
graphic despatches  upon  an  imponderous  film.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  at  once 
appreciated  the  value  of  M.  Dagron’s  invention,  and 
speedily  furnished  that  gentleman  with  means  to  leave  the 
city,  apd  to  take  with  him  apparatus  and  requisites  for 
his  work.  Two  balloons,  appropriately  christened  “ Da- 
guerre  ” and  “ Niepce,”  were  despatched  on  the  10th  of  i 
November  ; but  only  the  latter  escaped  the  enemy,  and  ! 
then  only  with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  valuable  freight. 
There  is  but  little  time  now  to  enter  into  a detail  of  the 
adventures  and  vicissitudes  experienced  by  M.  Dagron  and 
his  colleagues  on  their  perilous  landing  in  and  journey 
through  an  occupied  country.  On  their  descent  from  the 
clouds,  they  had  barely  time  to  assume  the  blouses  and 
caps  proffered  by  the  friendly  peasantry,  and  to  place  the 
apparatus  in  a couple  of  waggons,  before  the  Prussian  [ 
cavalry  swooped  down  upon  them  ; one  of  the  vehicles  was  • 
at  once  captured,  as  likewise  the  balloon,  and  it  was  by 
good  fortune  only  that  M.  Dagron  and  his  friends  escaped 
with  some  of  the  valuable  instruments.  These,  placed  in 
barrels,  were  conveyed  by  means  of  a Prussian  permit  for 
the  transport  of  wine  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  were 
at  last  landed  safely  at  Tours  on  the  21st  of  November. 

And  now,  before  describing  the  process,  just  oue  word 
regarding  the  service  that  science,  in  the  form  of  the 
camera  and  microscope  combined,  actually  rendered  to  the 
French  Government  during  the  trying  moment.  From 
first  to  last  about  50,000  despatches,  or,  in  other  words, 
half  the  number  actually  sent  off  by  pigeon,  reached  their 
destination  ; and  so  expeditiously  were  the  films  prepared, 
that  the  messages  seldom  remained  in  the  authorities’  hands 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  service  was  quite  open 
to  the  public,  who  for  the  charge  of  one  franc  could  for- 
ward a message  of  some  dozen  words  to  a correspondent  in 
Paris  ; and  one  could  always  rely  upon  the  fact  that,  at 
any  rate,  every  other  despatch  sent  would  reach  its  desti- 
nation. An  extract  taken  from  one  of  the  films  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  despatches  : — 

“Lille,  39  Jany. — Planque,  19  bertin,  aymar  convales- 
cent, fernand  souffrant  brest,  tout  re?u  lettres,  fleurs,  merci 
tourjours,  courage,  embrassements,  vous  mere  venir— Le- 
gaud  | Defontaine,  14  boulevard  montmatre,  'resois  lettres, 
santes  excellentes,  onele,  tante,  moi,  bruxelles,  ecris,  rue 
grand  hospice  38 — L6onie  Defontaine  | Rheimsl5.  jeuneurs, 
paris,  re?u  lettres  22,  bonnes  nouvelles,  metz,  aussitot 
possible  arriverai  paris  avec  bendedict  seulement,  eufants 
resteront — Fanny  | -” 

Oue  example  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  very  prompt 
manner  iu  which  the  correspondence  was  ofttimes  con- 
ducted. Requiring  some  chemicals,  and  especially  a little 
pyroxylin,  for  photographic  purposes,  M.  Dagron,  not  being 
able  to  procure  the  same  at  Bordeaux,  sent  an  order  for 


them  to  MM.  Poulleuc  and  Wittmaun  in  Paris,  on  the  18th 
of  January  ; on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  six  days  after- 
wards, the  goods  were  lying  at  his  disposal  at  Bordeaux 
having  been  forwarded,  according  to  instructions,  by  the 
first  balloon.  The  pigeon  in  this  instance  required  only  a 
dozen  hours  to  traverse  the  distauce  from  Poitiers  to  Paris. 

These  are  broad,  unquestionable  facts  ; and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  detail  how  they  were  accomplished.  As  before 
stated,  the  pigeons  were  ill-trained,  the  weather  was  un- 
favourable, the  bombardment  around  Paris  was  incessant, 
and  consequently  but  very  few,  probably  not  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent.,  of  the  winged  messengers  ever 
reached  their  destination.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  obvious,  in  order  that  a dispach  should  arrive  safely, 
that  a great  number  of  copies  should  be  forwarded  ; and 
this,  of  course,  had  to  be  done.  Twenty,  thirty,  and  some- 
times forty  times  was  the  same  message  sent  off,  the 
despatch  being,  indeed,  repeated  until  its  reception  was 
advised  from  Paris.  In  truth  the  whole  50,000  despatches 
safely  received  might  all  have  been  carried  by  a single 
pigeon  ; but  the  actual  number  of  copies  of  messages  sent 
off  probably  amounted  to  upwards  of  a million.  The 
weight  of  the  films  was  quite  unimportant ; each  pellicle, 
containing  three  or  four  thousand  messages,  and  measuring 
30  by  55  millims.,  weighed  but  three-quarters  of  a grain . 
Twenty  such  pellicles  were  rolled  into  a quill  tube,  and 
usually  formed  the  freight  of  one  pigeor,  the  quill  being 
attached  to  one  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail. 

M.  Dagron  pledged  himself  to  the  French  Government 
to  reproduce  upon  the  film  two  hundred  squares  or  divi- 
sions of  printed  matter,  each  one  of  a thousand  words,  per 
diem.  The  messages  to  be  transmitted  were  iu  the  first 
place  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  printed  iu 
clear  type  upon  sheets  of  transparent  paper,  each  contain- 
ing a dozen  divisions  or  pages.  These  sheets  were  cut  in 
halves,  and  each  half  sheet  placed  iu  contact  with  a film  of 
dry  collodion  iu  a printing -frame.  Iu  this  way  six  pages 
of  matter  were  reproduced  at  one  time  clearly  and  legibly, 
with  an  exposure  of  a couple  of  seconds  only,  the  printing 
being  produced  by  development.  The  glass  plate  was  then 
cut  iuto  six  portions,  each  containing  one  page,  and  these 
were  put  oue  after  another  iuto  the  microscopic  camera  to 
be  copied.  The  apparatus  contained  as  many  as  twenty 
microscopic  lenses,  so  that  in  two  exposures  forty  copies  of 
each  division  were  produced  upon  a sensitive  film. 

This  film  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  glass  by 
means  of  collodion  containing  a small  proportion  of  castor- 
oil,  the  pellicle  peeling  off  the  surface  in  a very  easy  and 
perfect  manner,  although,  naturally  enough  in  this  mani- 
pulation, some  amount  of  skill  and  practice  isfnecessary. 
So  delicate  and  free  from  structure  is  the  film,  that  the 
diminution  may  be  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme  without 
the  material  itself  interfering  iu  any  way  with  the  minute 
characters  ; and  its  transparent  nature  is  moreover  a most 
valuable  property.  With  paper,  or  substance  of  that  kind, 
the  fibre  and  structure  of  the  surface  necessarily  prevent 
the  production  of  a clear  image  when  the  latter  assumes 
very  minute  proportions. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  the  precious  little  films  were  flattened 
out,  placed  between  glass,  aud  magnified  by  means  of  an 
electric  light,  the  messages  being  thrown  upon  a screen  in 
a readable  form.  Clerks  copied  down  the  despatches,  and 
forwarded  them  to  their  destination;  but  subsequently  this 
method  was  improved  upon  by  substituting  for  the  screen 
a sheet  of  sensitive  paper,  on  which  the  enlarged  type  was 
photographed  ; and  the  sheet  of  printed  matter  thus  ob- 
tained^ was  then  cut  up  and  distributed. 

So  efficiently  had  M.  Dagron  organised  his  establishment 
at  Tours,  that  despatches  were  sometimes  actually  sent  off 
by  pigeon  within  five  hours  of  their  receipt  by  the  Postal 
autliorities,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  moat  un- 
favourable portion  of  the  year  for  photographic  operations. 
So  rapidly,  indeed,  was  the  work  proceeded  with,  that 
upon  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  armistice  there 
remained  not  one  single  message  on  hand  to  send  into  Paris. 
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ALBUMEN  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  B.E.,  F R A. 3.* 

Though  I dare  not  hope  to  be  able  to  give  much  fresh  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  albumen  applied  to  photography, 
yet  I venture  to  think  a few  remarks  on  it  may  recall  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  Society  certain  peculiarities  in  its 
application  that  are  worth  attending  to. 

The  first  point  I propose  to  toucli  on  is  the  sensitiveness, 
or  otherwise,  that  is  imparted  to  the  collodion  film  by  albu- 
men as  a substratum,  f have  made  a large  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  think  that  (at  all  events  to  my 
own  mind)  I have  cleared  up  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

First,  with  wet  plates.  I prepared  a large  series  of 
plates  with  different  strengths  of  albumen,  some  iodized  and 
others  uniodized,  in  every  case  coating  one  half  the  plate 
with  one  strength  of  solution  and  the  other  with  another, 
or  leaving  it  bare.  I pitted  each  strength  of  uniodized 
albumen,  as  given  below,  against  every  strength  of  iodized. 
I took  three  proportions  of  albumen  and  water  in  both 
cases l — 

No.  1.  that  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water. 

No.  2.  „ „ 10  times  ,, 

No.  3.  „ „ 100  „ 

After  a variety  of  experiments,  I found  that  the  best 
strength  of  iodide  to  give  to  the  solution  was  3 j grains  to 
the  ounce  of  albumen. 

I found  that  with  No.  1.  solution,  whether  iodized  or  un- 
iodized, there  was  one  prime  objection — namely,  that  large 
blisters  occurred,  which  rendered  it  totally  unfit  for  a 

substratum. 

With  old  collodion  with  fr;ee  iodine  and  bromine  in  ex- 
cess, the  iodized  substratum  worked  as  sensitively  as  without 
any  substratum,  but  gave  more  intensity  ; but  with  a newer 
and  thicker  collodion  the  iodized  substratum  gave  less 
sensitiveness,  whilst  with  collodion  of  proper  working 
colour  the  result  I recorded  was  again  an  increase  of  sensi- 
tiveness. Probably  in  the  first  case  the  iodine  was  carried 
into  the  albumen  film,  rendering  it  of  proper  colour,  and 
lhus  more  sensitive. 

With  the  uniodized  solution  of  No.  1 I found  that  the  old 
collodion  gave  inferior  sensitiveness  on  that  portion  of  the 
plate  which  was  albumenized,  whilst  with  the  new  and  the 
other  specimen  the  sensitiveness  was  not  impaired  to  any 
extent. 

Another  fact  worth  recording  here  is  that,  the  more 
rectified  the  solvents  of  the  collodion,  the  more  marked  was 
the  difference  between  the  portions  of  the  plate  coated  and 
uncoated  with  the  film  of  albumen.  I lay  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  in  the  collodion  has  the  property  of  softening 
the  film  of  albumen  and  carrying  on  to  the  film  a portion 
of  the  iodides.  To  try  this,  two  plates  coated  with  un- 
iodized albumen  were  Howed  with  two  samples  of  collodion, 
one  made  with  nearly  anhydrous  solvents,  whilst  to  the 
other  had  been  added  a maximum  quantity  of  water.  On 
carefully  removing  the  films  of  collodion  and  sensitizing 
the  albumen,  the  difference  was  at  once  apparent. 

Taking  No.  3 substratum  next,  I found  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness was  in  no  ways  assisted  either  by  the  iodized  or 
lain  albumen,  beyond  getting  slightly  more  density  in  the 
rst  than  in  the  second  case. 

No.  2 I found  a mean  between  the  two.  When  albumen 
is  coagulated  by  heat  I find  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  the  sensitiveness  or  density.  I lay  this  to  the 
fact  that,  although  coagulated  albumen  will  absorb  water, 
there  is  not  sufficient  in  the  collodion  to  cause  the  film  to 
swell  and  open  its  pores  ; whilst  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
coagulated  the  pores  are  easily  opened  by  the  slight  quan- 
tity ot  water,  and  the  iodizers  are  carried  into  it  (in  the 
case  in  which  the  substratum  is  uniodized).  In  the  bath 
the  silver  solution  penetrates  lastly  to  the  substratum  ; 
consequently  the  iodizers  in  the  film  of  collodion  are  con- 
verted into  iodide  of  silver  before  the  pores  of  the  albumen 
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are  opened,  and  before  it  can  attack  the  components  of  the 
albumen  itself.  Reasoning  from  this  it  follows  that  no 
iodizer,  except  that  mechanically  mixed,  can  find  its  way 
into  the  coagulated  albumen. 

With  dry  plates  I found  that  the  iodized  substratum  gave 
more  sensitiveness  than  those  on  which  no  substratum  was 
brushed ; whilst  that  on  which  tho  uniodized  solution  was 
brushed  was  slightly  less  sensitive.  In  both  cases  the  differ- 
ence was  much  more  apparent  in  the  strong  solution  (No.  1). 
May  I venture  to  offer  an  explanation  of  this,  first  taking 
the  case  of  uniodized  albumeD  ? When  in  the  bath 
the  albumen  gets  moistened  and  swells  to  a certain  extent. 
When  the  preservative  is  applied  it  forms  a sort  of  varnish 
over  the  surface.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  film  as  it 
dries.  With  tho  moisture  is  absorbed  into  the  film  part  of 
the  albuminous  matter.  The  iodide  of  silver,  being  still 
mobile,  is  separated  into  its  ultimate  atoms  by  the  albumen, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  embedded  in  a film  made  up, 
to  a certain  extent,  of  collodion  and  albumen.  Now  a 
silver-iodized  albumen  film,  we  know  from  experience,  is 
less  sensitive  than  a silver-iodized  collodion  film.  Conse- 
quently a silver  iodide  embedded  in  a mixture  of  the  two 
produces  less  sensitiveness  than  if  embedded  in  the  collodion 
alone.  Long  washing  here  would  produce  the  same  result 
in  a slightly  different  manner.  In  this  case  the  albumen 
will  partly  dissolve  into  the  pores  of  the  film,  unless  pre- 
viously coagulated  by  heat.  I think  that  this  remark 
applies  also  to  the  preservatives  used  as  well  as  to  tho 
albumen,  and  that  in  a great  measure  the  slowness  of  dry 
plates  may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

With  the  iodized  film  this  action  can  take  place  in  a less 
degree,  as  the  albumen  has  a work  of  its  own  to  perform, 
namely,  to  keep  its  iodide  in  its  place.  Any  slight:  increase 
in  rapidity,  I think,  arises  from  the  increased  thickness  of 
film  and  the  consequent  smaller  loss  of  light  by  trans- 
mission. 

Many  gentlemen,  I know,  have  arrived  at  different 
results ; but  I think,  if  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked  are  considered,  they  may  find  that  their  results  and 
mine  may  not  be  opposed  to  one  another.  From  my  experi- 
ments I learn  tho  following: — Use  as  dilute  a solution  of 
albumen  as  is  consistent  with  adhesion;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  use  ono  stronger,  iodize  it.  I think  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  all  particulars  of  tho  strength  of 
iodizer  necessary.  I recommend  3J  grains  to  each  ounce 
ot  albumen.  My  mode  of  using  the  albumen  is  with  the 
“ Blanchard  brush,”  as  I described  in  the  Photographic 
News  of  July;  consequently  my  layers  of  albumen  are 
very  thin  in  comparison  with  those  given  by  flowing  tho 
solution  over.  1 believe  the  albumen  on  a plate  when 
brushed  on  is  only  one-third  the  thicknecs  of  that  when 
flowed  on.  My  method  of  mixing  my  albumen  and  render- 
ing it  fit  for  use  may  be  new  to  Borne.  I take  powdered 
silica,  or  else  very  fine  white  sand,  and  add  it  to  the  un- 
diluted albumen  till  it  has  the  consistence  of  paste.  I 
triturate  this  in  a mortar,  and  gradually  add  water.  Tho 
silica  or  sand  subsides,  and  I decant  off  the  clear  liquid. 
It  needs  no  filtration,  as  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
bright. 

My  experiments  pointed  out  to  me  with  tolerable  certaiuty 
the  cause  of  blisters  during  the  development  ot  dry  plates. 
With  the  strongest  solution  blisters  were  raised  resembling 
great  lumps,  whilst  with  the  second  strength  they  were  of 
the  size  of  a grain  of  sago.  With  the  third  strength  the 
blisters  did  not  appear,  or  only  as  pin-points,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  where  the  brush  passed  over  tho  plate  twice  at 
any  one  part.  This  last  part  provod  to  my  mind  satis- 
factorily the  “ raison  d’etre  ” of  this  enemy.  I took  layers 
of  coagulated  and  dried  albumen  of  varying  thicknesses, 
and  marked  their  expansions  in  water.  In  some  cases  they 
expanded  -3  inch  per  inch  when  free  from  the  glass,  and 
that  they  absorbed  from  three  to  four  times  their  bulk  ot 
water.  My  next  attention  I paid  to  the  glass.  I found 
that  all  glass  is  microscopically  smoother  in  some  parts 
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than  others,  particularly  patent  plate.  I reasoned  to  my- 
self thus — that  if  smooth  patches  in  the  glass  caused  blisters, 
then  the  rough  portions  would  be  those  not  affected.  I 
roughened  a piece  of  glass  in  one  spot  and  applied  the 
albumen.  I found  that  on  that  portion  of  this  plate  which 
was  roughened  no  blisters  appeared,  whilst  on  the  other 
parts  great  wheals  put  in  an  appearance.  My  argument 
seemed  to  hold  good.  Naturally  on  those  parts  of  the 
plate  which  were  rougher  than  others,  the  albumen  would 
adhere  best.  Though  the  degrees  of  roughness  in  good 
glass  are  inappreciable  to  the  unaided  eye,  yet  the  expansion 
of  the  albumen  would  be  a good  tell-tale  of  such  inequalities. 
Tracing  the  blisters  “ab  initio,”  then  the  albumen  when 
wetted  would  try  to  expand,  and  those  portions  which  had 
the  least  adhesion  would  give  first  to  the  expansion.  A 
single  point  would  start  the  blister;  it  would  gradually 
rise  in  the  shape  of  a segment  of  a sphere  or  ellipsoid,  these 
forms  being  the  most  easily  developed  by  the  force  of  ex- 
pansion acting  equally  around  a nucleus.  One  other  cause 
of  blisters  I should  mention,  where  very  dilute  solutions 
of  albumen  are  used.  The  surface  of  a perfectly  clean  glass 
appears  greasy  in  certain  parts.  The  albumen  will  not  hold 
to  such  places,  but  leaves  bare  patches.  In  developing  dry 
plates  these  always  appear  as  blisters. 

When  dilute  solutions  are  used,  the  adhesive  force  is 
greater,  or  at  all  events  equal  to  the  force  of  expansion,  and 
the  swelling  takes  place  only  in  a direction  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

A further  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  theory  is  this: — Col. 
Wortley  recommends  his  plates  to  be  developed  with  a large 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  in  preference  to  water  alone,  and 
he  rids  himself  of  his  blisters  through  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment. He  uses  a stronger  substratum  than  I do,  and  uses 
or  used  a larger  quantity  on  each  plate.  Spirits  of  wine 
does  not  expand  the  albumen  ; consequently  he  frees  him- 
self, in  a measure,  of  blisters. 

One  word  more  about  substrata.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  salts  of  silver  do  not  coai/ulate  albumen,  but 
only  precipitate  them.  I think  more  investigation  in  this 
line  is  required.  The  collodion  leaving  the  surface  at  such 
parts,  a dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  applied  first,  rids  the 
plate  of  this  fault. 

I have  trespassed  almost  too  long  already ; but  before 
closing  I must  refer  for  a moment  to  albumenized  paper. 
I have  lately  been  analyzing  papers  of  different  makes.  In 
sheets  of  paper  (in  the  state  in  which  they  came  from  the 
manufacturer)  which  I have  tested,  1 have  found  1-2  on  an 
average  of  uncombined  sulphur  present.  The  same  amount 
of  sulphur  is  found  in  a perfectly  washed  print;  but  I think 
the  chief  feature  in  the  analysis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
sulphur  is  in  the  albumen  before  hyposulphate  of  soda  has 
been  in  contact  with  it.  May  not  this  account  in  a great 
measure  for  the  instability  of  some  of  our  silver  prints? 
I find  that,  on  an  average,  in  one  sheet’of  paper  which  has 
been  printed  upon  toned,  that  there  are  only  J of  a grain 
of  metallic  silver,  or  the  astonishing  result  of  more  sulphur 
in  the  paper  than  in  silver.  The  silver  present,  if  it  all 
combined  with  the  sulphur  (which  it  might  do  after  being 
in  intimate  contact  with  it  for  a long  period),  would  leave 
but  little  else  but  sulphide  of  silver.  The  result  would  be 
a fading  in  the  print.  Mr.  V.  Blanchard  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  some  timo  ago  he  had  pointed  out  that 
strongly  smelling  paper  gave  more  permanent  prints  than 
those  prepared  on  paper  less  objectionable  to  the  nose. 
When  albumen  decomposes,  it  parts  with  its  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  foul- 
smelling gases.  In  the  strong-smelling  paper,  consequently, 
at  all  events  a portion  of  the  sulphur  had  been  dissipated; 
and  the  natural  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  would  be  that  the 
prints  would  be  more  stable,  which  Mr.  Blanchard’s  experi- 
ence confirms.  I think  our  ablumenized  paper  manufac- 
turers might  ponder  over  this  and  try  to  rid  us  of  this  un- 
attackable  enemy.  I throw  out  one  suggestion.  If  albumen 
be  precipitated  by  potash,  most  of  the  sulphur  is  separated 


from  it,  and  the  albuminate  of  potash  redissolves  on  the 
addition  of  acid.  Might  not  the  watery  solution  from  the 
albuminate  containing  the  sulphur  be  filtered  away,  and 
the  residue  redissolvod  in  hydrochloric  acid  ? I close  with 
this  suggestion.  I have  still  experiments  on  hand  which 
may  elucidate  more  fully  what  I havo  stated  regarding  the 
albumenizc.l  paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  TICIIBORNE  CASE. 

In  this  trial  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  expressed  a wish 
for  some  further  information  on  technical  points  connected 
with  the  photographs,  Col.  Stuart] Wortley  was  recalled  and 
questioned  by  the  learned  judge  with  respect  to  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  young  man  Roger  Tichborne.  Having  handed 
to  him  a photograph  showing  Roger  Tichborne  in  a loose 
dress  and  a low  crowned  hat,  he  asked  whether  he  had  any 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  it  was  copied  from 
any  other? 

Witness— Yes  ; I am  certain  it  is  copied  from  another  photograph 
which  had  been  much  touched  since  the  original  was  taken.  The 
light  on  the  hat  had  been  obliterated  by  touching,  and  the  eyes  have 
boon  touched.  In  saying  that,  I am  assuming  that  the  one  touched 
from  which  this  was  copied  was  the  copy  of  the  Daguerreotype  I saw 
yesterday. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — I wish  to  guard  you  against  assuming 
anything.  My  question  is  one  of  abstract  science.  Is  it  a copy  from 
another  photograph  ? 

Witness — Yes,  it  is  copied  from  another  paper  photograph  which 
had  been  much  touched  since  it  was  originally  taken. 

Are  there  any  points  as  to  which  you  can  make  that  intelligible  to 
us  ? — The  photograph  from  which  it  is  copied  had  been  touched  by 
a pencil  stump  or  pen  and  ink  so  as  to  obliterate  the  light.  The 
eyes  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face  had  been  touched  on  the  paper 
from  which  this  photograph  has  been  taken ; also  the  shirt  collar 
and  the  hat  under  the  brim.  The  shadow  under  the  chin  had  also 
been  touched,  and  the  moustache  slightly.  All  these  answers  apply 
to  the  photograph  from  which  this  has  been  printed.  The  shadow 
on  the  coat  is  also  a little  touched  on  the  left  side. 

Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — No:  except  that  it  is  an 
ordinary  copy  of  a touched  photograph. 

The  two  well-known  Daguerreotypes  of  Roger  Tichborne,  one  in 
an  oval  frame  and  the  other  in  a case  wero  handed  to  the  witness. 

Tho  Lord  Chief  Chief  Justice,  asking  the  witness  to  look  at  tho 
oval  one,  said — Be  kind  enough,  discarding  all  you  have  heard  or 
read  of  this  case,  to  say  whether  you  find  anything  in  the  photo- 
graph to  show  that  it  has  any  connection  with  this  particular 
Daguerreotype  ? — I am  certain  it  is  copied  from  a print  taken  from 
this  Daguerreotype,  and  touched  after  it  had  been  so  taken. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  you  arrive  at  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  by  certain 
technical  marks  which  are  well  known.  In  tho  first  place,  all  the 
folds  of  the  neck-handkerchief  are  exactly  alike  in  tho  way  the  light 
falls  upon  them. 

Is  there  not  a difference  in  the  expression  of  the  two  faces  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  done  in  the  touching.  The  photograph  has  been  so  much 
touched  that  it  ought  not  to  bo  looked  at  as  a fair  copy  of  anything. 

Thero  is,  I think,  a marked  difference  as  regards  the  band  of  the 
hat.  Might  not  tho  photograph  havo  been  copied  from  another 
Daguerreotvpe,  taken,  tor  instance,  at  thosamejsittingas  this  one? — 
As  nearly  as  a human  being  can  be  certain,  I am  certain  that  the 
photograph  is  taken  from  a touched  copy  of  this  Daguerreotype. 

I see  how  it  may  have  been  done : there  is  an  alteration  in  the  cheek 
bone? — Yes,  that,  and  the  eyes,  and  all,  have  been  softened  down. 
Tho  mouth  is  also  slightly  softened. 

All  that  may  have  been  produced  by  the  alterations  ? — Not  may 
have  been,  but,  in  my  opinion,  was  produced. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  (handing  a photograph  of  the  plaintiff 
to  witness)  whether  that  has  been  taken  from  a Daguerreotype  or 
another  photograph  ? — I am  inclined  to  think  it  is  printed  from  «n 
original  negative.  I mean  the  negativo  taken  from  the  original 
individu  al. 

Here  is  another  (a  different  photograph  of  the  plaintiff)? — My 
opinion  is  that  is  also  from  the  negative  taken  directly  from  the 
individual. 

And  not  touched  in  any  way — simply  tho  effect  of  nature  and  the 
sun  ? — I think  so. 

I will  h ind  you  another.  This  is  tho  vignette  of  tho  plaintiff, 
which  Mr.  Sharpen,  tho  architect,  of  York,  had  soon  in  a shop  win- 
dow, an  l thought  represented  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  in 
Australia. 

The  witness,  having  carefully  examined  this,  said — I think  this  is 
also  taken  from  life  ; but  the  faco  has  been  extromely  retouched  by 
hand  on  tho  negative.  I mean  much  retouched. 

Can  you  tell  whether  a photograph  has  been  copied  from  tho 
original  negative  taken  .from  tho  person,  or  from  a negative  copied 
from  another  photograph  ? — Certainly.  I can  traco  a photograph 
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taken  from  life  by  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  garments  ; but  if 
ono  photograph  is  copied  from  another  I can  trace  the  piper  of  that 
other  photograph.  That  is  invariably  the  caso. 

If  the  photograph  was  copied  from  a Daguerreotype,  would  there 
bo  similar  indications ? — Yes;  there  would  bo  cortain  indications, 
but  less  so  than  if  it  was  copied  from  another  photograph.  Tho 
touching  of  a nogativo  is  more  ditlieult  to  detect,  but  tho  tendency 
of  tho  present  day  is  to  do  it  to  an  undesirable  degree,  as  it  destroys 
the  likeness. 

Mr.  Pollard — Here  is  another  photograph  which  we  wish  to  put 
in.  Wo  will  connect  it  with  the  case  hereafter. 

The  Attorney-General  (after  examining  tho  photograph) — I think 
my  learned  friend  had  bettor  connect  it  with  tho  case  first. 

Tho  photograph  was  then  withdrawn. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreman  the  following  questions  were 
put  by  his  Lordship  to  the  witness  : — 

Look  at  the  Daguerreotype  in  the  frame,  nnd  tell  us  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  the  lobo  of  the  ear  appears  to  bo  below  the  point  where 
the  ear  forms  a junction  with  the  face  ? 

The  witness  (after  asking  his  Lordship  twice  to  repeat  his  ques- 
tion) said — It  is  not  below. 

Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  a correct  representation  of  the  individual  ? — Yes. 

What  is  your  opinion  ? — I am  inclined  to  consider  this  as  a correct 
representation. 

Of  tho  ear  of  the  individual  ? — Yos. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lobe  of  the  ear  may  have  extonded 
considerably  below  tho  junction,  and  that  a different  effect  has  been 
produced  by  some  different  light.  Do  you  find  any  indications  of 
that  ? — No.  The  witness  afterwards  added — Allow  me  to  remark 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ear  is  unusually  thick,  and  not  prolonged  ; it 
is  a coarse  and  fat  lobe. 

Not  protruding  or  falling  below  the  junction  ? — Yes. 

A Juryman — Not  one  that  you  could  easily  pull  ? — Yes.  I could 
fancy,  from  the  fatness  of  the  lobe,  that  it  was  ono  that  might 
easily  become  pendant.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice — Was  it  pendant 
when  the  Daguerreotype  was  taken  ? — No. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  whole  shape  of  the  ear  correctly  shown  ? — 
I think  it  is. 

It  is  on  tho  side  exposed  to  the  light? — Yes. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  pulling  tho  ear ; might  it  become 
pendant  by  pulling  ? Have  you  any  scientific  knowledge  on  that 
subject? — No.  (Laughter). 

You  can’t  say  whethor  it  would  or  not? — No;  only  this  lobo  is 
coarse  and  fat. 

You  have  no  experience  of  fat  oars  becoming  longer  by  pulling  ? 
(Laughter). 

The  witness’s  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  Daguerreotype  in 
the  case,  and,  in  reply  to  questions  from  his  Lordship,  said— Here 
the  ear  is  distinctly  visible.  It  correctly  represents  the  ear  of  tho 
individual  so  far  as  the  lobo  is  concerned.  The  actual  point  of 
junction  to  the  face  is  hiddon  behind  the  cheek.  The  ear  does  not 
show  a pendant  lobe,  but  the  actual  point  of  junction  is  moro  con- 
cealed than  in  the  other  Daguerreotype. 

Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice — In  this  Daguerreotype  (in  the  case),  I 
see  distinctly  the  lines  (pattern)  upon  the  shirt,  and  also  upon  the 
collar — at  least,  on  ono  side ; on  the  other  side  the  lines  in  the  collar 
are  less  distinct.  I also  see  the  lines  on  the  band  of  the  shirt. 

Witness — I can  also  see  the  lines,  but  I can  barely  trace  them  on 
the  "collar  at  one  side. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice — Now  just  look  at  the  Daguerreotype  in 
tho  frame  ; I think  you  will  find  no  trace  of  the  lines  on  the  shirt  or 
collar.  Is  it  the  same,  or  a different  shirt  ? 

Witness — Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  explain. 
Daguerreotypes  are  representations  taken  in  a camera  on  a chemical 
substance ; exposure  to  light  produces  an  invisible  image  on  the 
Daguerreotype  plate,  which  is  afterwards  brought  out  by  develop- 
ment. If  tho  exposure  to  light  has  been  timed  correctly,  and  the 
light  of  the  portrait  is  properly  managed,  the  whole  representation 
of  light  and  shadow,  with  its  details,  will  be  perfect.  If,  however, 
there  has  been  any  over-exposure  to  light,  the  following  result  will 
occur:  If  forty-five  seconds  be  the  correct  exposure,  and  fifty-five 
seconds  have  been  given,  the  extra  ten  seconds  would  have  tho  effect 
of  solarizing  or  obliterating  the  detail.  To  make  this  clear,  I will 
instance  a Daguerreotype  landscape.  The  sky  is  invariably  solar- 
ized, because  the  exposure  necessary  to  give  tho  details— the  dark 
parts,  such  as  the  trees  or  houses — must  over-expose  the  sky,  which 
reflects  so  much  moro  light  into  the  camera. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  shirt.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion 
whether  the  shirt  is  the  same  in  both  Daguerreotypes  ? — I can  only 
give  negative  evidenco  upon  the  point.  If  one  had  been  exposed  ten 
seconds  more  than  the  other,  that  would  obliterate  the  marks  upon 
I be  shirt  without  affecting  the  darker  parts. 

The  question  having  been  repeated  by  his  Lordship, 

Witness  said — I can  only  repeat  that  my  evidence  is  negative.  I 
can  see  no  detail  in  one,  which  can  be  accounted  for,  because  I see 
sufficient  solarization  to  obliterate  the  detail— the  lines  of  the  shirt, 
for  example. 

You  cannot  tell  whether  the  shirts  are  the  same  ? — No. 


Look  at  tho  collar. — There  is  just  a sufficient  difference  in  the  set 
of  the  collar  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  same  shirt.  Your 
Lordship  will  notice  that  tho  head  looks  in  a different  way,  which 
would  account  for  tho  difference  in  tho  set  of  tho  collar. 

Tho  examination  of  some  further  photographic  experts 
must  be  deferred  until  our  next. 

ftorntyavtimt. 

WALLICH  V.  HENDERSON. 

Sir.,— The  report  of  the  above  case  furnished  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News  of  the  loth  inst.  is  so  calculated  to  engender  an 
impression  to  my  prejudice,  that  I must  request  you  to  grant 
mo  space  to  remark  upon  it  in  your  next  issue. 

The  report  states  that  a negative  was  entrusted  “ to  Mr. 
Henderson  to  produce  several  enamels  from.”  It  was  not  so 
A single  copy  only  was  ordered,  and  that  of  a specified  size. 
Two  copies  were  delivered  ; it  being  intimated  that  one  was 
sent  on  approval.  Both  copies  were  purchased,  however,  in 
order  to  avoid  a pretext  for  the  retention  by  the  defendant  of 
a copy  of  a registered  negative. 

The  defendant’s  counsel,  according  to  the  report,  “ argued 
that  the  picture  was  not  copyright,  as  the  lady  had  not  given 
her  consent  to  the  registration.”  So  far  as  the  argument  is 
concerned,  this  is  true  ; but  evidence,  although  not  called  for, 
was  forthcoming  to  prove  beyond  question  that  the  copyright 
is  perfectly  valid.  I undertake  to  prove  that  it  i3  so,  not  only 
by  reference  to  the  wording  of  the  Act  of  1862,  but  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  Act,  offered  in  no  ambiguous  or  halting 
terms,  in  an  editorial  on  copyright  in  portraits,  published  at 
page  229-30  of  the  Photographic  News  of  the  19th  May 
last. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  tho  Exhibition  in  Condui 
Street  “ was  of  a privato  character,”  and  that  “ Mr.  Henderson 
gave  mo  due  credit  for  having  produced  the  original  negative.” 
On  these  points  1 am  content  to  leave  the  public  to  form  its 
own  opinion.  I must  mention,  however,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  soiroo,  and  until  the 
subsequent  Monday,  when  the  enamel  was  withdrawn,  no 
notice  or  inscription  was  appended  to  the  frame  beyond  the 
one  intimating  that  the  enamels  were  produced  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son. Nor  could  such  notice  have  affected  in  the  remotest 
degree  the  question  at  issue.  On  this  subject  the  Act  is  very 
explicit,  declaring  it  penal,  even  in  the  instance  of  a purchased 
and  legally  assigned  copyright,  to  attach  any  name,  initials, 
or  monograms,  other  than  that  of  the  producer  of  the  original 
picture  or  negative,  to  any  photographic  or  other  copy  taken 
from  it. 

Finally,  the  report  alleges  that  the  charge  “ was  withdrawn.” 
This  demands  an  explanation.  Without  calling  for  any  evi- 
dence but  my  own,  tho  magistrate,  after  hearing  defendant’s 
counsel,  suggested  to  the  latter  the  expediency  of  arranging 
the  matter  privately;  but  intimated,  at  tho  same  time,  his 
readiness  to  give  his  decision  on  it,  should  it  still  be  asked  for. 
The  withdrawal  did  not  take  place  until  it  was  intimated  that 
the  conditions  offered  by  my  counsel  would  be  complied  with. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  mo  to  assure  you  of  my 
conviction  that  the  report,  as  given  in  the  News,  has  been 
based  on  misapprehension  as  to  what  really  transpired  during 
the  hearing.  But  for  the  reasons  assigned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter  I should  certainly  have  refrained  from  re-opening 
the  subject.  What  I did,  it  became  quite  imperative  on  mo  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  my  sitters. — I remain,  sir,  yours  very 
faithfully,  G.  C.  Walucii. 

Kensington,  December  18 tli,  1871. 

[We  need  scarcely  disclaim  any  intention  of  presenting  other 
than  an  unbiassed  and  true  report  of  the  proceedings  in  ques- 
tion. Our  correspondent  has  scarcely  noted,  we  think,  tho 
exact  significance  of  tho  phraseology  employed.  He  remarks 
that  wo  described  the  charge  as  having  been  withdrawn,  which 
would  imply  that  tho  withdrawal  was  tho  act  of  complainant. 
If  ho  refer  to  the  report  in  our  pages,  he  will  find  the 
record  to  be,  that  the  case  was  withdrawn,  which  suggests  tho 
act  or  consent  of  all  tho  parties,  which  is  a very  different 

matter. — Ed.]  

ALBUMEN  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  a 
paper  was  read  by  Lieut.  W.  do  W.  Abney  on  “Albumen 
appliod  to  Photography.”  Owing  to  tho  number  of  subjects 
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on  hand  for  that  evening,  the  discussion  was  narrowed  far 
more  than  desirable,  and  the  reply  thereto  still  more  so.  As 
the  paper  in  question  is  likely  to  be  published  in  your  next 
number,  I shall  be  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  this  letter  in  the 
same  issue,  to  rebut  a statement  which  I consider  is  wholly 
incorrect. 

Lieut.  Abney  says  that  he  has  “ lately  been  analyzing  papers 
(albumenized)  of  different  makes.”  . . . . “ I have  found 
1-2  on  au  average  of  uncombined  sulphur  present.  The  same 
amount  of  sulphur  is  found  in  a perfectly  washed  print; 
but  I think  the  chief  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sulphur 
is  in  the  albumen  before  hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  it.  May  not  this  account  in  a great  measure  for  the 
instability  of  some  of  our  silver  prints?  I find  that,  on  an 
average,  in  one  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been  printed  upon 
and  toned,  that  there  is  only  f grain  of  metallic  silver,  or  the 
astonishing  result  of  more  sulphur  in  the  (albumenized)  paper 
than  in  the  silver.  The  silver  present,  if  at  all  combined  with 
the  sulphur  (which  it  might  do  after  being  in  contact  with  it 
for  a long  time),  would  leave  but  little  else  but  sulphide  of 
silver.  The  result  would  be  a fading  in  the  print.”  Here 
Lieut.  Abney  remarks  that  his  attention  had  also  been  called 
to  the  fact,  by  another  gentleman,  that  strong  smelling  paper 
gave  more  permanent  prints  that  those  papers  prepared  with 
fresh  albumen.  “ In  the  strong-smelling  paper,  consequently, 
at  all  events  a portion  of  the  sulphur  had  been  dissipated  ; and 
the  natural  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  would  be  that  the  prints 
would  be  more  stable.” 

From  my  past  experience  of  human  nature  I have  ever  found 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  rather  accept  a statement  as  fact 
than  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  its 
foundation  ; hence  has  arisen  the  many  forms  of  superstition 
existing,  as  well  as  most  ot  the  popular  errors,  for  the  statement 
passes  from  lip  to  lip,  and  eventually  acquires  the  weight  of  an 
axiom.  I consider  it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  one  of  these  errors  by  giving  to  the  photographic  world  the 
results  of  my  experience,  and  so  placing  tho  matter  before  them 
as  I have  no  doubt  it  really  is. 

Commencing  with  the  sulphur  in  the  albumen,  I must  deny 
that  it  exists  in  an  uncombined  state,  for  the  folllowing 
reasons : — 

We  know  that  nature  builds  up  matter  of  primitive  atoms, 
nature  brings  them  together  in  definite  proportions  and  special 
order,  and  man  names  the  element  or  compound  molecule ; 
again,  the  arch-chemist  takes  the  same  proportions,  but  in 
different  order,  and  man  calls  the  product  by  another  name. 
Again,  tho  proportions  are  altered,  whereupon  other  forms  are 
called  into  existence,  and  other  properties  are  conferred  ad 
infinitum.  We  see  that  nature  in  no  instance  allow  us  to 
detect  the  free  atom.  Although  nature  runs  one  harmonious 
circle  of  combination,  no  beginning,  no  end  can  be  discovered. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a nugget  of  gold  is  a compound  of 
atoms. 

Pre-eminently  beautiful  is  the  comtemplation  of  the  com- 
pounds formed  in  or  by  those  organizations  we  call  life.  Let 
us  but  attempt  to  separate  these  atoms,  and  we  either  get  an 
aggregation  of  molecules  which  are  ponderable  particles,  or  we 
get  the  atom  in  a fresh  combination,  wherein  we  cannot  weigh 
it  by  itself.  For  example,  take  common  resin  (transparent 
like  albumen),  a substance  composed  of  two  gases,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  united  with  a solid — carbon.  If  we  ignite  this 
resin  you  well  know  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  soot  given 
off  in  the  form  of  smoke  ; this  carbon  could  not  be  recognized 
in  the  transparent  resin,  because  it  was  in  combination.  Whon 
we  analyze  resin  in  order  to  find  out  tho  true  amount  ot  carbon, 
we  take  care  to  bring  it  in  contact  (at  the  same  instance  of 
disengagement)  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  to  convert 
both  it  and  the  hydrogen  into  compounds,  one  as  water,  the 
other  as  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ; this  gas  is  then 
passed  into  a solution  of  potash,  from  the  accumulated  weight 
of  which  we  calculate  the  amount  of  carbon  there  was  in  the 
resin.  I could  bring  hundreds  of  other  instances  beforo  your 
notice  to  prove  that  the  elements  do  not  exist  in  natural  com- 
pounds in  a free  state.  On  the  other  hand,  thero  is  equally 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  in  the  natural  decompositions 
and  convulsions  of  nature,  wherein  elements  are  disengaged  or 
set  free,  that  there  is  a law  (call  it  polarity  or  what  you  please) 
determining  their  coalescence  to  form  matter  of  more  or  less 
magnitude,  as  exhibited  in  the  form  of  metals,  metalloids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  which  are  easily  recognizable  as  such. 
Therefore,  if  sulphur  existed  in  albumen  in  “ the  free  or  un. 


combined  state,”  it  must  be  as  a mixture  ; but  the  component 
parts  of  mixtures  are  indefinite  ; 1 hoy  are  detected  by  tho  eye 
through  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  often  by  the  uuaided 
vision.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  chief  feature  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  amount  is  always  the  same.”  Such  cannot  be  in  the 
uncombined  state. 

Let  me  repeat  my  strong  belief  that  this  universe  is  one  circle 
of  combination  and  constant  evolution ; and  could  I hope  in  my 
earthly  sphere  to  detect  a free  or  uncombined  element,  1 
should  expect  to  find  it  to  be  a spirit,  not  excepting  the  free 
atom  of  the  densest  ot  metals.  At  the  instant  of  evolution 
combination  takes  place ; in  chemistry  it  is  termed  the  nascent 
state,  and,  should  there  be  no  congenial  element  or  compound 
with  which  they  combine,  then  atom  combines  with  atom,  and 
is  precipitated  or  escapes  as  a gas.  In  the  case  of  sulphur  it 
would  be  a precipitate. 

Knowing,  as  you  all  do,  that  the  elements  silver  and  sulphur 
have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  com- 
bine when  the  silver  is  in  its  nascent  state  through  tho  evolu- 
tion caused  by  the  action  of  certain  waves  of  ether  (spirits) 
composing  light?  It  is  stated  that  there  is  J grain  of  silver 
in  presence  of  grain  of  free  sulphur.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  these  are  enormous  quantities  in  comparison  with  the 
quantity  of  each  element  that  is  capable  of  detection  (I  believe 
it  is  not  limited  to  the  millionth  of  a grain)  by  their  combina- 
tion in  the  form  of  a blackish-brown  film  or  precipitate  ; and 
yet  it  is  indirectly  asserted  that  sulphide  of  silver  is  white,  as 
illustrated  in  a faded  print.  I do  not  forget  that  gold  and  some 
other  substances  exhibit  various  tints  in  differetit  states  of 
attenuation,  nor  that,  in  the  formation  of  a particular  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  mercury,  a small  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
excess  of  mercuric  salt  solution  produces  a white  precipitate, 
and  as  the  sulphretted  hydrogen  continues  to  be  added,  it  passes 
through  mauy  shades  and  colours  to  black,  but  these  various 
sulphides  distinguish  it  from  all  other  bodies. 

When  albumen  decomposes  as  in  an  addled  egg,  this  result 
has  taken  place  with  a limited  supply  of  oxygen,  and  hence  tho 
detestable  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  does  not 
take  place  when  albumen  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  when  separated  from  the  yolk  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  albumenized  paper.  Here  the  air  has  free  access,  and 
other  compounds  are  formed,  conspicuous  amongst  which  is 
butyric  acid,  a volatile  compound  having  a strong  rancid  smell. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  having  been  brought  about  by 
fermentation,  tho  matured  cells  or  germs  are  present  in  a dor- 
mant state  in  the  dried  albumen,  on  the  surface  of  such  bad- 
smelling paper,  ever  ready  to  carry  on  the  transformation  of  a 
further  portion  of  the  albumen  into  organic  acid  and  other  pro- 
ducts by  the  simple  addition  ot  aqueous  particles,  which  are 
almost  universally  present.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this 
offensive  smelling  acid  forms  a white  compound  with  silver,  and 
being,  at  the  instant  of  production,  iu  immediate  contact  with 
the  silver  of  tho  photograph,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  attri- 
bute the  fading  to  its  action  than  to  sulphur — or,  rather,  than 
to  expect  a reversing  of  nature’s  laws,  or  assuming  that  sulph- 
ide of  silver  is  white  in  this  isolated  case  ? 

I know  of  instances  of  the  latter,  faded  works  of  high  stand- 
ing names,  whose  earlier  ones  stand  unchanged.  I have  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  that  these  faded  ones  were  printed  on 
offensive  smelling  paper. 

I do  not  wonder  that  careless  photographers,  and  thoso 
employing  cheap  and,  consequently,  incompetent  assistants, 
prefer  the  bad  smelling  paper,  as  it  is  said  to  be  easier  to  work 
than  the  pure  and  fresh  albumenized  paper.  Surely  no  such 
unscientific  reason,  did  it  actually  occur,  will  satisfy  the  con- 
scientious worker,  whose  main  object  is  perfection  of  his  work, 
in  any  branch  of  art  or  science. 

Having,  as  I believe,  plainly  shown  the  fallacy  of  one 
popular  idea  of  sulphur  fading,  repeated  by  several  great 
masters  in  photography,  1 trust  that  this  letter  may  have 
served  tho  purpose'  and  thus  bo  au  apology  for  its  length. — 
Yours,  &c.,  F.  W.  Hart,  F.U.S. 

December  20th,  1871. 


grarccbiugs  af  ^acutits. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  inst.,  tho  Rev.  F.  F.  Statiiam,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  presiding. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  admitted  as 
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members:  Messrs.  John  Spiller,  John  Henderson,  and  John 
Stuart ; after  which  the  Council’s  report  was  submitted,  as 
follows : — 

Annual  Report. 

Your  Committee,  in  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  for  1871,  have  much  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  members  upon  the  strong  vitality  which  has 
characterised  their  proceedings  during  the  past  session,  and 
which  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a career  of  great  interest  and 
usefulness  for  the  future. 

Your  Society  has  also,  during  the  past  year,  been  increased 
by  the  accession  of  many  members  of  the  profession  who,  by 
their  inventive  and  manipulative  skill,  have  caused  their  names 
to  be  well  known,  and  have  thus  considerably  strengthened  the 
roll  of  members  which  has  hitherto  given  so  much  importance 
to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  in  the  history  of  our 
art-science. 

Your  Society  has  also  been  again  selected  as  the  medium  for 
making  known  to  the  photographic  world  some  important  and 
exceedingly  useful  inventions.  Amongst  others  may  be  men- 
tioned the  graphogenic  apparatus,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

The  meetings  have  generally  been  well  attended,  and  valu- 
able discussions  have  ensued  upon  the  following  papers,  which 
havo  been  read  during  the  session,  viz.: — “On  Long  Exposures 
in  Relation  to  Expression,”  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking:  ‘ On  the 
Coming  Season,  and  What  we  shall  Do  in  it.”  by  Mr.  E.  Dun- 
more  ; “ On  Cook’s  Patent  Camera,”  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott ; “ On 
Working  the  Wet  Collodion  Process  without  a Dark  Room  or 
Tent,”  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  ; “On  the  Production  of  Small 
Portrait  Negatives  Suitable  for  Enlarging,”  by  Mr.  F.  Foxlee  ; 
“On  Carbon  as  a Base  for  Finished  Work  in  Oil,  Water,  &c.,” 
by  Mr.  Q.  Croughton  ; “On  Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  or  Cyanide 
for  Fixing,”  by  Mr  .S.  Fry;  “On  Blistering  of  Albumenised 
Paper,”  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

One  of  the  meetings  (as  heretofore)  was  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  produced  by  the  members,  and  another 
evening  was  given  up  to  a conversation  upon  the  photographs 
by  foreign  artists  in  the  International  Exhibition,  as  also,  upon 
the  same  occasion,  Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis,  V.P.,  made  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  “ Facilities  for  Outdoor 
Photography  by  the  Wet  Collodion  Process.” 

During  the  session  apparatus,  photographs,  and  other  in- 
teresting matters  have  been  exhibited  by  the  following  gentle- 
men : — Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  Mr.  Teach, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Foxlee,  Mr.  Dunmore,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Crough- 
ton, Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  G. 
Wharton  Simpson. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  members  of  your  Society  have 
had  a very  wide  range  of  subject  matter  brought  boforo  their 
notice,  and  with  every  prospect  of  the  forthcoming  season  being 
equally  productive. 

Your  Committee  trust  that  the  progress  of  our  art-science 
will  still  be  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society. 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  receive  the 
Treasurer’s  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  as  officersand  committeo  for 
the  next  year: — President. — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham.  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Vice-Presidents— Messrs.  Sebastian  Davis,  G.  Wharton  Simp- 
son, M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  V.  Blanchard.  Committee — Messrs. 

Croughton,  Dunmore,  Brooks,  Elliott,  Henderson,  Howard, 
Hunter,  andPrice.  Treasurer— Mr.  Noel  Fitch  ; and  Secretary 
Mr.  Edwin  Cocking. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  read  a paper  on  the  blistering  ot  albu- 
menized  paper  (see  page  605). 

After  some  observations  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Croughton  spoke  of  one  sample  of  paper  that  gavo 
blisters  having  been  cured  by  treatment  with  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.  Brooks  considered  that  blistering  of  albumenized  paper 
was  greatly  owing  to  the  paper  being  unequally  dry  before 
albumenizing. 

Mr.  Cocking  asked  how  the  washing  water  was  kept.  His 
own  cistern  was  made  of  cement. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  he  kept  his  water  in  metallic 
tanks.  Ho  further  stated,  in  reply  to  an  observation,  that  he 
was  certain  that  many  cases  of  blisters  arose  from  acid  toning 
and  alkaline  fixing.  Some  makers,  he  was  aware,  kept  their 
paper  in  a damp  cellar  provious  to  albumenizing  it,  so  as  to 
soften  the  sizing  of  the  paper  in  a slight  degree. 

Mr.  Foxlee  spoke  of  some  examples  of  paper  which  gave 
small  blisters  by  myriads  when  placed  in  the  hypo.  When 


such  blisters  were  ram  >vod.  they  showod  a brown  stain  under- 
neath, evidently  a combination  of  silvor  and  sulphur.  Another 
kind  of  blisters  arose  when  the  prints  were  place  1 in  the 
washing  water.  The  more  highly  the  papor  was  sized  the 
larger  would  these  blisters  bo,  and  the  greater  their  number. 
A rolled  paper  gave  the  most.  Old  and  decomposed  albumen 
was  a more  fertile  source  of  blisters  than  when  new  albumen 
was  used. 

Mr.  Howard  recollected  reading  some  time  ago,  in  some  of 
the  journals,  that  if  a print  were  not  transferred  at  once  from 
the  hypo  to  the  water,  but  were  at  first  placed  in  a much 
weaker  solution  of  hyposulphite  before  being  washed,  no 
blisters  woul  1 occur. 

Mr.  Brooks  corroborated  this  from  his  own  experience. 

Mr.  Foxlee  spoke  of  having  once  met  with  a sample  of 
paper  that  nothing  would  cure  of  blistering  but  an  acid  hypo 
bath.  The  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease,  he  did  not 
adopt  it,  except  by  way  of  experiment. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott  said  that  the  desire  for  a highly  glazed 
surface  was  the  primary  cause  of  blisters.  The  paper  was 
hard  sized,  so  as  to  keep  the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  ns  it 
had  an  imperfect  hold  of  the  paper,  it  was  liable  to  rise  in 
blisters.  Thero  was  much  impure  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
market,  and  that  he  considered  was  also  a fertile  source  of  blisters. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
discussion  be  adjourned  till  next  meeting;  and  after  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Henderson,  the  meeting  separated. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  Rev.  Canon  Beechy, 
M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  passed,  and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Robin- 
son and  Robt.  Laing  elected  members. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  large  hall  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Brothers  on  tbe  “ Solar  Corona,”  illustrated  by 
means  of  the  lantern.  Mr.  Brothers  gave  a short  history  of 
solar  investigation,  and  showed  photographic  copies  of  a num- 
ber of  drawings  of  the  corona  made  by  Whipple  and  other 
scientific  men,  and  pointed  out  their  points  of  coincidence  with 
his  own  photographs  taken  at  Syracuse,  and  demonstrating 
that  the  corona  belongs  to  the  sun,  and  to  nothing  elso. 

The  lecture  was  exceedingly  interesting  ar.d  instructive  to 
the  largo  audience  present,  and  Mr.  Brothers  was  frequently 
applauded. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Coventry  exhibited  a number 
of  transparencies  on  the  screen,  including  some  fine  pictures 
taken  on  collodio-albumen  plates  by  Mr.  Okeli,  in  South  Ame- 
rica. C.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 


hx  Stubia. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun. — Lord  Lindsay  sends  the 
following  to  the  Daily  News  : — “ 1 have  received  the  following 
telegram  from  Mi.  Davis,  photographer,  who  accompanied  Mr 
Lockyer’s  party  to  Ceylon  ‘ Five  totality  negatives,  exten- 
sive corona,  persistent  rifts,  slight  external  changes.— Manga- 
lore Bekul.’  ” 

Judicial  Photography. — Under  this  heading  M.  Adolphe 
Beau  sends  the  following  to  the  Times:— “ Sir, — Tho  Tichborno 
case  having  prominently  brought  forward  photograpny  as  a 
judicial  evidence,  may  I ask  a small  spaco  in  your  valuable 
paper  to  express  that  which  a long  experience  in  photographic 
portraiture  induces  me  to  conclude  on  the  subject?  Photo- 
graphy is,  unfortunately,  considered  by  the  general  public  as  a 
mechanical  art,  giving,  I should  almost  say,  fatal  results ; hence 
the  conclusions  drawn  with  regard  to  likeness.  At  all  events, 
the  mere  experience  of  every  one  ought  to  give  sufficient  proof 
that  its  productions,  in  many  cases,  not  only  differ  essentially 
from  nature  itself,  but  are  oftentimes  a misrepresentation  of  it. 
What  the  public  little  know  is  what  diverging  representations 
effects  of  light  may  produce.  They  may,  indeed,  change  the 
form  ; so  that  a sitter  placed  in  a definite  position  can  be  re- 
presented in  many  different  aspects,  and  that  without  either 
changing  in  any  way  his  attitude  or  the  relative  position  of  the 
camera.  However  strangs  this  may  appear  at  first  enuncia- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  and  proves  more  than 
many  a demonstration  that  photography  properly  understood 
should  be  rather  the  study  of  the  effects  of  light  than  that  of 
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cameras  and  chemicals — alas ! considered  too  much  as  the 
means  for  producing  likonesses.  I •will  quote  a few  instances 
to  illustrate  what  1 advance.  For  example,  a face  lighted  with 
the  sunlight  will  at  a certain  angle  show  some  deep  shadows, 
which,  the  sun  being  obliterated  by  a passing  cloud,  would  be 
annihilated,  and  therefore  modified  into  an  even  surface.  In 
that  case  the  representation  of  the  features  would  appear  more 
full,  and  should  some  eventual  light  be  thrown  from  underneath 
by  the  reflection  from  the  pages  of  a book,  or  the  white  of  a 
shirt  front,  or  a looking  glass,  a certain  flatness  would  be  the 
result.  It  would  require  pages  to  explain  these  mere  incidental 
conditions,  which  are  only  a portion  of  a great  many,  and  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  insist  more  for  the  present.  I hope, 
however,  I have  explained  that  a face  placed  in  a definite 
position  will,  when  lighted  with  tho  sunlight,  show  certain 
shady  lines,  that  will  give  it — say  a more  oval  appearance, 
while  the  penetrating  soft  white  light  of  a passing  cloud  would, 
in  erasing,  asit  were,  those  shady  lines,  make  it  show  more  round, 
and  if  any  reflected  light  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it  it  would 
assume  a flatter  aspect.  Photographic  portraiture,  artistically 
and  physiologically  practised,  subjects  the  same  features  to  so 
many  transformations  that  Proteus  of  yore  might  by  comparison 
incur  the  reproach  of  sameness.  A bon  entendeur,  salut !” 
Photographic  Colouring. — We  quote  the  following  from 
the  police  reports  in  the  daily  press : — At  Marylebone  Police 
Court  on  Thursday  an  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Mansfield 
Dy  a Madame  Leroux  for  his  advice.  From  the  statement 
made  by  the  applicant  it  appeared  that  an  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  a low-priced  daily  paper  in  these  words : “ Persons 
wanted  to  colour  photographs.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
painting  required.  All  photographs  will  be  sent  free  of  any 
expense  by  book-post.  Specimens  on  view  daily  from  10  to  4, 
or  a list  of  prices  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a stamped  directed 

envelope , photographic  publishers.”  In  answer  to  this 

advertisement,  applicant’s  niece  went  to  Messrs.  , who 

asked  to  see  some  specimens  of  her  painting.  They  sold  her  a 
box  containing  a few  water  colour  paints,  and  charged  her 
12s.  Gd.  for  it,  although  they  did  not  insist  upon  her  using  their 

paints.  Two  photographs  wore  submitted  to  the  Messrs.  

for  their  approval.  One  was  coloured  by  applicant’s  niece  with 
the  paints  sold  by  the  advertisers,  and  a second  coloured  by 
applicant’s  brother-in-law,  a Belgian  artist,  who  painted  it  with 

the  colours  he  ordinarily  used  himself.  Messrs. declined 

to  employ  applicant’s  niece,  on  the  ground  that  her  colouring 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  she  then,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends, 
asked  to  have  the  money  which  she  had  paid  for  the  box  of 
colours  returned  to  her,  because  the  paints  were  of  the  common- 
est sort  and  not  worth  more  than  a shilling.  Messrs. re- 

fused to  return  the  money.  The  box  of  colours  had  been  shown 
to  the  salesmen  of  several  well-known  colour  manufacturers, 
who  all  agreed  that  a shilling  would  represent  their  full  value. 
Inspector  M’Hugo  stated  that  the  advertisers  had  been  carry- 
ing on  business  for  a long  time,  and  wore  looked  upon  as  a 
respectable  firm,  but  as  numorous  complaints  of  a similar 
nature  to  the  present  one  had  been  made  to  the  police,  the 
applicant  had  been  recommended  to  como  to  the  magistrate 
for  his  advice.  Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  case  was  not  one  with 
which  he  could  deal  as  a criminal  charge.  Applicant  must 
take  her  remedy  in  tho  county  court,  whoro  tho  judge  would 
have  power  to  order  the  money  for  tho  paints  to  be  returned, 
.since  they  wero  evidently  not  worth  more  than  a shilling. 


310  dkmsputonts. 

.’Ap  David. — We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  class  of  coloured  pic- 
tures you  describe,  nor  heard  of  them;  hut  we  should  imagine, 
from  your  description,  that  they  are  coloured  with  some  kind  of 
transparent  colours— probably  aniline  colours — and  then  var- 
nished. This  would  give  to  the  uninstructed  eye  something  of 
the  effect  of  oil  painting,  and  would  bo,  as  you  mention,  very 
rapidly  executed. 

'W.  W. — Messrs.  Anthony  add  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  to 
the  amount  of  solution,  made  by  dissolving  three  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  2.  The  phrase  11  honeycomb  markings  in  the 
collodion  film  ” is  somewhat  indefinite.  Sometimes  the  cracking 
of  the  film  is  in  honeycomb  markings;  sometimes  a gelatinous 
collodion  iodized  with  cadmium  assumes  markings  somewhat  of 
that  kind  for  irregularity  in  tho  thickness  of  the  film.  3.  You 
may  continue  to  use  the  carbonate  of  silver  iu  the  bath. 


F.  R.  (Bedfordshire). — A photographer  who  makes  a copy  of  a 
copyright  photograpn  is  liable  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
involved  in  the  Act,  no  matter  by  whom  he  may  be  ordered  to  do 
it.  Receiving  an  order  from  another  person  is  not  admitted  an 
excuse  for  breaking  the  law.  Thanks  for  your  experience 
regarding  albumen,  which  we  shall  note. 

J.  W.  S. — We  have  never  experimented  in  the  matter  you  name. 
You  do  not  state  what  character  of  colour  you  desire.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  aniline  colours  will  best  answer  your 
purpose. 

Palette.— We  know  nothing  personally  of  this  matter,  but 
should  imagine  sale  of  the  boxes  the  chief  object.  A complaint 
was  recently  made  before  a magistrate  by  some  who  felt  victim- 
ized in  having  made  the  purchase  and  secured  no  employment. 

Greaves. — The  coarse  effect,  which  is  due  to  mealiness, 
may  arise  from  several  causes — most  probably  the  use  of  the 
toning  bath  too  soon  after  mixing.  The  use  of  a bath  contain- 
ing nitric  acid  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper. 

R.  Dighton.— The  Year-Book  will  be  sent  when  ready.  The 
plan  of  daily  filling  up  the  bath,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  work  well’ 

J.  S. — We  do  not  know  of  any  cement  strong  enough  to  join  the 
edges  of  a broken  negative  firmly.  You  may  cement  the  broken 
pieces  upon  another  plate  of  glass  by  means  of  Canada  balsam, 
and,  by  printing  in  diffused  light,  avoid  the  breakage  showing 
much. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  Subscriber). — Chrome  alum  is  the  sulphate  of  the 
sesqui-oxide  of  chromium.  2.  We  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence with  the  special  lenses  you  name.  The  manufactures  are 
about  equally  good.  3.  We  do  not  know  the  composition  in  the 
glass  in  question. 

C.  Jenner.— Tho  stains  are  tho  result  of  traces  of  the  fixing 
solution,  left  in  and  under  the  film-  The  hyposulphite  solution 
with  which  the  negative  has  been  fixed  has  been  saturated  with 
silver,  and  traces  of  it  have  been  left  in  the  film.  This  being 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  causes  the  mottled  brown 
staius  which  are  present  in  the  film  of  the  negative. 

Know-Nothing. — Rapid  development  is  most  suitable  for  lan- 
tern transparencies.  A good  lantern  transparency  does  not 
require  either  so  much  exposure  or  development  as  an  ordinary 
transparency.  When  finished  and  laid  on  a piece  of  white  paper, 
it  should  appear  as  a good  positive,  the  blacks  quite  black,  the 
lights  quite  clear  and  without  fog.  See  recent  article  in 
tho  Photographic  News  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  producing  and  toning  such  transparencies. 

A.  C. — We  have  not  seen  examples  with  the  name  you  mention, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  cameo  vignette  or  cameo  medallion. 
2.  Good  paste  is  as  good  a mounting  material  for  carbon  prints 
as  any.  3.  The  method  you  refer  to  is  by  no  means  the  best  to 
secure  the  end  in  question.  Read  article  on  page  62  of  our  last 
Year-Book.  4.  The  carbon  prints  you  enclose  are  very  en- 
couraging examples  as  a beginning. 

Septimus  Henderson. — No  account  of  the  lady’s  mode  of  work- 
ing has  ever  been  published,  and  we  only  know  common  and 
indefinite  report  to  the  effect  that  she  uses  a very  slow  and  com- 
paratively speaking  imperfect  lens,  requiring  several  minutes’ 
ex-posure  for  each  portrait. 

An  Experimentalist. — We  are  much  interested  in  your  speci- 
mens, and  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  the  subject 
more  full  and  careful  attention  than  we  can  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  duties  at  this  period  of  the  year.  We  may  remark 
that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  existing  patent  will  effec- 
tually feiter  you  in  working  out  your  plans.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  send  us  more  details,  we  can  form  a more  accurate 
opinion,  and  will  express  it  when  we  have  examined  the  matter 
more  fully. 

Justitia. — In  our  own  experience  some  printed  pictures  lose  most 
in  toning  and  fixing.  The  subject  is  worth  discussion,  and  we 
will  shortly  open  the  question  in  our  pages. 

A.  G.  G. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  substance  ourselves.  As 
you  will  see,  the  allusion  is  in  a quoted  article  from  a foreign 
source.  We  believe  it  is  a South  American  product.  It  should 
be  spelled  Camanba  wax.  You  will  find  it  referred  to  in  Braudes’ 
Dictionary.  2.  You  will  find  some  account  of  tho  matter  on 
p.  601  of  our  last  Volume.  3.  We  have  no  practical  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  a xyloidinc  which  shall  bo  soluble  in 
benzine.  AVe  doubt  whether  any  sample  is  so  soluble  without  the 
aid  of  ether.  We  should  proceod  with  an  experiment  on  starch  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  cotton.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving 
you  any  information  we  can. 

J.  Martin. — We  shall  have  pleasure  in  answering  the  reference. 

R.  Tudor  Williams. — Thanks.  If  not  in  the  Year-Book,  in 
the  News.  Rather  late  for  the  former. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Advertisements  and  communications  for  the  Publishers  should 

be  forwarded  to  the  Photographic  News  Office,  15  Gough 

Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick,  in  his  very  excellent  and  comprehen- 
sive report  upon  the  present  state  and  progress  of  wood 
engraving  as  illustrated  at  the  late  International  Exhibi- 
tion, remarks  on  the  application  of  photography  as  an 
aid  to  the  draughtsman  on  wood,  which  may  interest 
photographers  by  the  incidental  criticism  on  the  art  capa- 
bilities and  shortcomings  of  photography.  He  observes : — 
“ Since  the  introduction  of  photography,  wood  engravers 
(again  including  draughtsmen,  as  in  many  other  cases) 
have  had  recourse  to  its  aid  very  freely,  especially  for 
representing  objects  of  art  and  industry,  contemporary 
events  of  an  ordered  ceremonial  description,  and — less 
advantageously — portraits  and  landscapes.  But  the  prac- 
tice is  beset  with  dangers,  unless  the  inevitable  imper- 
fections, as  well  as  the  qualities  of  unapproachable  excellence,  j 
in  a photographic  reproduction,  are  thoroughly  well  under- 
stood. The  dangers  and  defects  to  be  guarded  against 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 1.  The  danger  of  intro- 
ducing unnecessary  details.  2.  The  obscurity  of  the  sha- 
dows. 3.  The  optical  distortion  whereby  the  nearer 
planes  are  mangnified.  4.  The  exaggeration  of  the  high 
lights  by  radiation,  and  the  reflective  power  of  smooth 
textures — causing,  for  instauce,  the  eyes  sometimes  to 
stare  vacantly,  and  the  smoother  epidermis  of  the  lips  to 
appear  blanched.  5.  The  very  serious  falsification  of 
colour-values,  arising  from  the  disproportionate  actinic 
power  of  diverse-coloured  rays,  in  consequence  of  which 
blue  ‘ comes  out  ’ nearly  white,  whilst  yellow  and  red 
translate  nearly  into  black.  This  last  defect  explains  the 
funereal  aspect  of  photographic  landscapes,  the  yellow 
factor  of  green  appearing  almost  black.  The  absence  of  a 
selecting  power  in  the  camera  should  also  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind.  Photography  has  had  hitherto  little  chance 
of  being  extensively  adopted  as  a substitute  for  wood 
engraving.  For  subjects  required  to  be  developed  in  the 
‘ dark  chamber  ’ of  an  artist’s  brain,  such  as  illustrations 
of  an  author’s  inventions,  rivalry  from  the  camera  is 
obviously  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  valuable  new 
invention  of  heliotypy,  and  other  processes  by  which  the 
* positive  ’ photograph  may  be  printed  in  the  ordinary 
permanent  manner,  are  too  cumbrous — too  much  dependent 
for  success  on  the  ‘ negative  ’ — to  be  extensively  adopted.” 
It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  several  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  art  value  of  photography  are  gradually  (and 
have  been  for  some  time)  disappearing.  Obscurity  of 
shadows,  optical  distortion,  and  exaggeration  of  high  lights, 
are  faults  of  purely  technical  character,  and  are  within 
the  power  of  the  skilful  photographer  to  avoid.  Obscure 
or  opaque  shadows,  aud  exaggeration  or  spreading  of  high 
lights,  which  are  due  to  unsuitable  chemicals  aud  bad 
lighting,  are  no  longer  necessary  conditions.  The  skilful 


photographer,  availing  himself  of  the  various  aids  which 
experience  has  placed  within  his  reach,  secures  detail  both 
in  lights  and  shadows,  and  avoids  equally  a mass  of  black 
shadow,  opaque  and  obscure  lack  of  exposure,  from  or  of 
reflected  lights,  and  a mass  of  chalky  white  without  half- 
tone. He  is  sparing  of  pure  white  except  in  points  sur- 
rounded by  delicate  pearly  demitints ; and  equally  so  of 
black,  except  in  small  proportion  in  the  deepest  shadows, 
sufficient  to  give  spirit  and  brilliancy  to  his  image.  With 
modern  optical  appliances,  judiciously  chosen  to  suit  the 
work,  distortion  is  reduced  to  a minimum  or  avoided  alto- 
gether. Even  the  irregular  action  of  diverse  coloured  rays, 
which  bear  an  imperfect  relation  to  chiaroscuro  of  the 
picture,  may  now  be  very  largely  overcome.  The  repro- 
ductions of  the  Autotype  Company  very  admirably  illus- 
trate this.  An  example  before  us,  in  which  the  deep  blues 
and  bright  yellows  of  a picture  by  Cave  Thomas  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce  a result  altogether  falsify- 
ing the  relation  of  tones  in  the  picture,  proves  how  much  of 
eveu  this  last  most  troublesome  difficulty  yields  to  the 
judicious  effort  of  the  skilled  operator.  The  comments  of 
au  accomplished  and  trustworthy  critic  like  Mr.  Gullick 
arc,  however,  at  all  times  suggestive  and  instructive,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers  as 
referring  to  the  powers  of  photography  generally  in  its 
pictorial  applications. 


PERMANENCE  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

At  brief  intervale  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  ordin- 
ary silver  prints  comes  up  again  and  again  for  discussion 
The  loss,  when  the  fading  takes  place,  is  almost  always 
serious — often  irreparable — and  those  on  whom  it  falls  are 
apt — and  not  unnaturally — to  express  themselves  with 
indignation. 

This  subject  is  one  that  I have  paid  careful  attention  to, 
at  intervals,  through  a series  of  years,  aud  I here  repeat 
the  conviction,  which  I have  before  expressed,  that  a well- 
made  silver  print  on  albumenized  paper  is  perfectly  perrna- 
I nent,  if  kept  with  any  ordinary  care.  A print  placed  in 
an  album  or  portfolio,  or  laid  between  the  leaves  of  a book, 
and  left  in  an  atmosphere  no  damper  or  otherwise  more 
I contaminated  than  that  of  an  inhabited  room,  ought  to  last, 
indefinitely.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  maker  of  the  print,  and  not  with  the 
process.  I shall  be  able,  I think,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
give  some  interesting  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this 
l opinion. 

i Seven  years  ago  I printed  some  silver  positives  by  diffe- 
rent processes,  cut  them  to  pieces,  toned  these  pieces  in 
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various  ways,  and  then  subdivided  them,  and  heated  them 
in  various  ways  with  destructive  agents.  All  of  these  speci- 
mens so  treated,  as  well  as  the  originals  for  comparison, 
were  fastened  into  a note-book,  and  the  mode  of  production 
and  after  treatment  carefully  registered.  After  this  interval 
of  between  seven  and  eight  years,  the  originals  themselves 
(by  which  I mean  the  portions  of  the  prints  which  were 
not  subjected  to  any  destructive  agency)  are  fitted  to  give 
useful  information  as  to  their  resisting  powers  to  time. 

The  first  conclusioa  which  follows  from  a careful  exami- 
nation of  these  specimens  is,  that  not  a single  specimen 
produced  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  printing  and 
toning  has  faded. 

The  treatments  in  question  were — 

a.  Sensitized  on  a forty-grain  nitrate  bath,  fum.'d  five 
minutes  with  liquid  ammonia,  and  toned. 

1.  Lime  toning. 

2.  Alkaline  chloride. 

b.  Benzoate  of  ammonia. 

4.  Citrate  toning  (no  longer  in  use,  Hardwich’s  toning 
bath). 

5.  Toning  and  fixing  bath  (water  8 ozs.,  hyposulphite 
2 czs.,  gold  1 gr.  j mixed  hot,  and  used  two  or  three  hours 
after  mixing). 

b.  Ammonio-nitrate  bath,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  toned 
with — 

6.  Benzoate  toning. 

7.  Lime  toning. 

8.  Alkaline  chloride. 

9.  Citrate. 

10.  Same  treatment  as  5. 

All  of  these  were  washed  for  fifteen  hours,  and  none  show 
any  indications  of  fading ; and  J therefore  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  when  prints  have  been  made  by  any  of 
these  methods,  and  after  a longer  or  shorter  interval  give 
indications  of  perishing,  there  has  been  a grave  want  of  care 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  The  fault  lies,  as  every  one 
knows,  in  the  employing  of  hyposulphite  that  has  been 
previously  used,  in  fixing  too  many  prints  in  a given  quan- 
tity of  hyposulphite,  and  in  insufficient  or  badly  managed 
washing.  These  sources  of  fading  have  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  and  so  constantly  dwelt  on,  that  it  seems 
impossible  but  what  they  should  be  universally  understood. 

The  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  photography  by  a 
neglect  of  these  simple  precautions  has  been  incalculable. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  no  one  feels  any  certainty  that  a 
purchased  photograph  will  last  more  than  a year  or  two. 
There  should  be  some  way  of  reaching  and  of  punishing 
those  who  impose  on  the  public  with  half-washed,  sulphur- 
toned  prints. 

My  specimens  also  include  prints  treated  by  less  ordinary 
methods.  Sulphocyanide  toning  and  printing  seems  un- 
certain. Some  of  the  specimens  have  kept  very  well,  others 
have  turned  very  dark  in  the  whites.  The  use  of  sulpho- 
cyanide has  so  completely  passed  away  that  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  to  revive  the  subject,  or  I could  perhaps  point 
out  wbat  were  the  treatments  that  gave  the  best  results  as 
to  pennant ncy. 

Developed  Prints. — Some  developed  prints  on  plain  paper 
have  stood  extremely  well.  Mr.  Sutton  at  one  time  pub- 
lished a process  (I  think  with  serum  of  milk,  but  am  not 
certain)  which  gave  developed  prints  free  from  the  disagree- 
able red  colour  which  generally  characterizes  this  class  of 
prints,  and  showing  a pleasant  sepia  tone.  Prints  made  in 
this  way  have  proved  quite  permanent,  whether  kept  after 
a simple  fixing,  or  toned  to  a still  darker  shade  with  alka- 
line chloride.  Anything  like  sulphur  toning  should  itself, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  seem  injurious.  I do  not 
recollect  the  particulars  of  this  development  process,  and 
have  lost  the  reference  to  the  original  paper.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  positive  development  process  I have  met  with  in 
which  a good  shade  is  got  without  gold  toning ; and  ns  it 
appears  to  give  permanent  pictures,  it  might  be  worth 
reviving.  Much,  however,  will  always  depend,  I think,  in 


the  absence  of  gold  toning,  on  the  pureness  of  the  paper 
these  prints  were  developed  on  a pure  linen  paper.  As 
between  developed  prints  and  sun  prints,  however,  I think 
the  chances  of  permanence  will  always  be  in  favour  of  the 
sun  prints,  so  far  as  there  may  be  any  difference. 

© 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 
We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  photo- 
graphic experts  in  the  Tichborne  case.  Unfortunately,  like 
the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  it  involves  many  words  for  little 
matter.  We  condense  the  report  from  a daily  contemporary. 

Wm. Savage,  examined  by  Mr,  Giflard — I live  in  Winchester,  and 
am  a photographer  by  profession.  I received  from  Mr.  Bowker  a 
photographic  copy  of  a Daguerreotype  to  copy.  I copied  it  and  have 
the  copies  here  (trade  book  of  copies  produced).  I took  negatives  on 
glass  as  usual  from  the  photograph  fumishod  to  mo  (original  Daguer- 
reotype handed  to  witness).  I never  saw  this  ; I copied  from  a copy 
of  it. 

Can  you  tell  whether  tho  thumb  has  been  rubbed  out  ? — It  has 
been  sadly  maltreated. 

The  Judge — The  whole  of  the  lower  part? — The  margin  all  round, 
but  more  especially  near  the  hand,  has  been  what  wo  call  abraded. 
The  hand,  in  fact,  is  obliterated  by  friction. 

Mr.  Giffard — Have  you  seen  tho  plaintiff’s  thumb? — I have. 

Do  you  detect  the  same  peculiarity  as  in  the  photograph  ? — I do 
so ; but  in  a very  slight  degree.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  paper 
photograph  I copied  from  had  been  taken  with  a lens  which  did  not 
cover  the  plate  properly.  Hence  the  margin  of  the  picture  would 
be  somewhat  dim  and  mystified.  This  is  why  it  does  not  appear 
more  distinct. 

Cross-examined  by  tho  Attorney-General — You  say  this  copy 
has  been  abraded  ? — Yes,  all  round.  This  negative  is  proof  of  it, 
for  there  is  no  scratch  or  roughness  here  ; it  is  perfectly  clear  to  the 
margin. 

But  is  it  your  judgment  that  tho  margin  of  this  oval  (the  Daguer- 
reotype) is  abraded  all  round  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  anything  made  from  this  negative  ? — Yes,  the  copy  in 
my  book. 

The  Attorney-General — Was  the  photograph  from  which  you 
took  your  negative  taken  from  a negative  which  represented  this  in 
a different  state  ? — J ust  so. 

Do  photographs  lose  in  transmission  the  one  from  tho  other? — Not 
if  they  are  taken  properly. 

Supposing  the  operators  to  be  fairly  competent,  would  the  inter- 
mediate photographs  remain  intact  ? — Yes ; but  the  copy  of  a photo- 
graph printed  on  paper  would  bo  tolerably  smooth ; but  when  we 
copy  that  paper  we  cannot  avoid  copying  the  texture  also,  and  that 
gives  a roughness  or  grain  over  tho  whole  of  the  photograph. 

Did  you  multiply  copies  of  this? — No,  not  till  very  recently  ; not 
till  the  commencement  of  the  trial.  1 was  requested  not  to  do  so, 
and  did  not. 

And  the  negative  you  preserved  ? — Yes  ; we  always  do  so. 

And  I suppose  you  can  multiply  any  number  of  copies? — Yes,  if 
care  is  taken  of  tho  negative. 

Perhaps  you  mean  that  personally,  so  I'll  hand  it  back  to  you. 
(Laughter.) 

Is  the  face  of  a Daguerreotype  delicate? — Yes;  so  much  so  that  s 
camel’s  hair  pencil-brush  applied  to  it  would  injure  it  unless  upplied 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Would  the  mere  presence  of  dust  if  it  were  exposedforthepurpo.se 
of  photography  in  a dusty  room  injure  it,  or  scratch  it  ? — No,  not  if 
it  was  removed  by  the  breath  or  covered  up. 

If  it  were  placed  in  the  frame  with  dust  on  it,  and  allowed  to 
travel  about,  would  that  scratch  it? — No,  not  unless  it  were  rubbed 
between  paper  or  glass. 

The  Lord  Chief  J ustice — Supposing  there  were  dust  on  the  face, 
and  a person  wiped  it  off  with  his  hands  ? — That  would  scratch  it. 

Or  if  he  took  a camel’s  hair  brush  ? — That  would  scrutch  it,  un- 
less he  was  very  careful. 

Or  a cloth?— Yes,  even  a silk  handkerchief  would  be  too  much 
for  it. 

The  Attorney-General  (handing  some  broken  pieces  of  a gutta- 
percha or  bone  frame) — Would  any  portions  of  that  frame  getting  in 
and  then  the  Daguerreotype  being  moved  about  produce  friction  ? — 
No,  unless  the  photograph  was  loose,  and  came  actually  out  of  the 
frame. 

lint  if  small  fragments  had  got  in,  would  that  produce  scratching  ? 
— Yes,  if  there  was  friction. 

The  J udge— This  abrasion,  ns  you  call  it,  seems  to  be  particularly 
apparent  on  the  left,  and  there  is  the  mark  of  somebody’s  thumb 
with  even  the  lines  of  tho  skin  visible. 

Witness  (examining  the  Daguerreotype) — Yes,  that  is  so;  but 
that  is  an  impression  of  grease  from  the  thumb. 

Is  it  rubbed  more  to  the  left  than  elsewhere: — It  is,  my  lord. 

And  is  not  the  upper  part  of  the  hat  a good  deal  rubbed;— Yes, 
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my  lord.  (After  further  examination)  Oh!  the  thumb  mark  is  on 
the  glass,  my  lord,  and  not  on  the  picture  face.  (Laughter.) 

What  I mean  is,  supposing  some  bits  of  the  broken  frame  got 
between  the  glass,  and  the  Daguerreotype  travelled  about,  would 
there  bo  scratches  ? — No,  the  scratches  in  that  caso  would  bo  moro 
general,  and  not  at  all  like  these. 

Then  do  I understand  that  the  scratches  are  round  the  odgo  espe- 
cially P — Yes. 

The  Judge — But  thcre'aro  some  scratches  about  the  hat. 

The  Attorney-General — And  in  various  places.  There  are  some 
on  the  face. 

The  Judge — What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Savage? — I cannot  imagine 
these  scratches  to  have  been  done  accidentally. 

The  Attorney- General — Are  there  or  are  there  not  scratches  all 
over  the  body  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  very  slisrlit. 

In  taking  this  Daguerreotype  out  of  the  frame  would  not  a not 
very  skilful  person  injure  it? — It  must  have  been  a very  unskilful 
person  indeed  to  do  these  scratches. 

But  it  might  be  injured  ? — Not  unlikely. 

In  taking  photographs  from  a Daguerreotype,  how  long  has  it  to  bo 
exposed  ? — According  to  the  light,  sometimes  ono  minute  and  some- 
times five. 

About  the  same  then  as  photographs  from  the  life  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General — When  did  you  multiply  copies? — Since 
May. 

For  whom  ? — For  general  sale. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  permission  to  do  it  ? — Mr.  Bowker. 

Did  you  apply  for  permission  ? — He  was  frequently  in  my  studio, 
and  suggested  I might  do  it. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Giffard— This  Daguerreotype  is  taken  on 
copper- plate  silvered. 

(The  witness  was  here  handed  a specimen  Daguerreotype,  nnd 
requested  to  try  and  rub  any  portion  of  it  out.  He  tried  to  do  so  with 
his  handkerchief  and  a piece  of  blotting  paper,  but  could  not  do  so. 

What  is  the  result? — Merely  scratches.  You  can’t  obliterate 
anything  by  rubbing. 

The  Judge — Is  the  silvering  done  in  the  same  way  now  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  ? — I do  not  thoroughly  understand  it,  my  lord. 

The  Judge — I daresay  the  process  is  different  now. 

Mr.  Giffard — I daresay  the  whole  process  is  gone  out. 

The  Judge — But  you  don’t  understand  the  process,  Mr.  Savage  ? — 
No,  my  lord. 

A Juror — When  you  mentioned  the  effects  of  the  camel’s  hair 
brush,  did  you  mean  that  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  this 
specimen  ? 

Witness — Yes;  a coarse  camel’s-hair  brush  would  leave  its  mark. 

The  Judge  suggested  that  the  difference  between  the  bona  fido 
Daguerreotype  and  the  specimen  might  be  accounted  for  by  a different 
quantity  of  silver. 

Mr.  Gilford — Is  this  abrasion  in  the  Daguerreotype  of  young 
Tichborne  a kind  of  thing  that  could  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
camel’s-hair  pencil,  or  by  the  thumb  ? — Certainly  not. 

Is  this  (a  transparency)  what  you  copied  from  ? — No. 

The  Attorney-General — As  far  as  you  can  judge,  was  the  positive 
from  which  you  took  your  photograph  from  that  negative  ? — No, 
sir.  My  negative  is  taken  from  a paper  photograph. 

Was  it  taken  from  this  transparency  ?— Yes. 

Are  there  any  abrasions  there? — No. 

Does  it  appear  to  have  come  from  the  Daguerreotype  when  it  was 
in  its  pristine  condition  ? — Yes. 

The  J udgo — Can  you  tell  whether  that  was  taken  from  a Daguerro- 
type  ? — It  was. 

The  Attorney-General — Is  that  negative  (the  transparency)  well 
taken  F — It  is  a very  excellent  one. 

And,  as  far  as  photogrsphy  can,  it  would  represent  the  Daguerreo- 
type as  it  was  ? — Yes. 

’ And  the  prints  taken  afterwards  would  substantially  represent  the 
Daguerreotype  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney- General — I may  state,  my  lord,  that  this  is  tho 
negative  taken  by  Mr.  Mayall,  and  from  it  all  the  photographs  have 
been  taken. 

The  Judge  suggested  that  Mr.  Mayall  should  take  careful  copies. 

The  Attorney-General — Fifty  have  been  taken  already. 

In  further  re-examination,  tho  witness  said  when  Mr.  Mayall 
took  the  photographs,  the  Daguerreotype  must  have  been  perfect. 

The  Judge — That  is  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

The  Attorney-General  wished  the  jury — who  at  first  seemed  to 
think  they  had  had  enough  of  tho  photographs — to  examine  the 
negative,  which  they  did. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  examined  by  Mr.  Giffard — I understand  both 
photography  and  the  Daguerreotype  process.  I have  examined  the 
Santiago  Daguerreotype  and  find  that  tho  nail  of  the  thumb  of  tho 
left  hand  is  abnormal.  I have  examined  the  claimant’s  thumb,  and 
tho  thumb  in  the  picture  must  have  been  taken  from  a precisely 
similar  thumb,  and  on  the  same  hand.  The  thumb  in  the  abraded 
Daguerreotype  has  been  rubbed  out,  and  by  some  person  who  is  not 
a photographer. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? — A photographer  would  have  removed  it 
by  more  delicate  manipulation  ; either  by  a soft  skin  charged  with 


powder,  or,  if  ho  had  been  more  experienced,  ho  would  have  applied 
a little  cyanide  of  potassium,  wliicn,  by  warming  the  plate  gently, 
would  have  dissolved  it,  by  tho  application  of  a camel's -hair  brush. 

Assuming,  of  course,  that  his  object  was  to  erase  it? — Certainly. 

Would  any  amount  of  ordinary  rubbing  have  done  it? — No. 

Would  accidental  touching  by  the  thumb  or  rubbing  with  a 
camel’s-hair  brush  have  done  it  ? — No ; a very  violent  friction  must 
have  been  used,  because  not  only  has  the  detail  of  the  picture  been 
obliterated,  but  the  silver  itself  has  been  scratched. 

Would  the  rubbing  of  any  of  the  bits  of  frame,  as  described, 
account  for  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

Cross-examined  by  tho  Attorney- Ganeral — When  were  you  asked 
to  give  evidence  in  this  case  ? — This  morning. 

And  was  that  yo.ir  first  acquaintances  in  the  case  ?-  No,  that  was 
last  Thursday.  Colonel  Wortley  asked  me  if  I would  like  to  look  at 
the  photographs,  and  I said  yes,  and  then  I was  asked  to  give 
evidence. 

By  Colonel  Wortley? — I am  not  sure;  formally  I was  asked  by 
the  solicitors. 

Who  was  with  Colonel  Wortley? — No  one,  I believe.  He  was 
with  me  in  my  office. 

Then  Thursday  was  your  first  connection  with  tho  case? — It  was. 
My  first  communication  was  with  Colonel  Wortley.  It  was  natu- 
rally a subject  in  which  all  photographers  take  a great  interest. 

Had  you  no  conversation  with  Colonel  Wortley  bofore  Thursday  ? 
— Yes,  on  Wednesday  night. 

Did  he  bring  a number  of  photographs  with  him  ? — No.  He 
appointed  to  meet  me  here. 

Were  you  hero  when  Colonel  Wortley  gave  his  evidence? — 
No. 

How  long  were  you  here  with  him  on  Thursday  ? — About  half  an 
hour. 

Who  were  present? — Colonel  Wortley,  Mr.  Spofforth,  and  tho 
claimant. 

Any  one  else  ? — There  were  some  persons  coming  and  going  into 
the  room,  but  I don’t  know  who  they  were. 

Have  you  seen  Colonel  Wortley  since  ? — I see  him  so  often. 

When  did  you  see  him  last? — Yesterday. 

Who  was  there  then  ? — Mr.  Spofforth  and  the  claimant. 

Mr.  Baigcnt  ? — No,  1 have  only  seen  him  in  court. 

I suppose  you  would  agree  with  tho  last  witness  that  a carefully 
printed  photograph  represents  for  all  practical  purposes  tho  original 
Daguerreotype  ? — Yes,  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  there  would  bo 
some  loss. 

But  all  the  marked  characteristics  would  be  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury— We  should  like  the  witness  to  bo 
shown  what  is  called  the  Paris  photograph.  (This  was  done).  Is 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  visible  in  that  photograph  ? 

Witness — Yes. 

The  Foreman — Is  there  the  same  peculiarity  there? — Yes. 

To  a greater  or  less  extent  ? — Less,  1 think. 

But  the  thumb  is  very  prominent  in  the  photograph,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  I see  in  this  photograph  the  eyes  have  been  put  in  or 
touched. 

Is  there  any  trace  of  touching  in  the  thumb  or  hand  of  the  left 
arm  ? — (After  application  of  the  microscope),  I now  see  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  thumb  very  strongly  marked ; and  there  has  been  a 
slight  touching  on  tho  nail,  but  the  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the 
abnormal  peculiarity,  and  render  it  less  apparent. 

The  Judge — Do  you  mean  it  was  touched  after  the  photograph 
was  printed  ? 

Witness — Yes,  I am  speaking  of  the  print  and  not  of  the 
negative. 

The  Foreman — Is  the  touching  you  refer  to  on  the  negative  ? 

Witness — This  individual  copy  has  been  touched. 

The  Judge  (handing  another  photograph  to  witness,  which  he 
said  was  another  copy  of  the  same  negative) — Has  the  hand  of  this 
been  touched  ? — In  the  thumb  nail  there  are  four  longitudinal  marks 
to  make  the  thumb  more  artistic. 

Were  they  put  in  by  touching? — Yes,  in  this  individual  print. 

What  were  the  marks  in  the  other  photograph  ? — They  were  very 
slight,  and  might  have  been  caused  by  a delicate  wash.  I seo  tho 
same  longitudinal  marks. 

Is  there  anything  else  ? — No,  except  that  the  artist  has  allowed  a 
small  clot  of  the  pigment  employed  to  rest  on  the  flesh  outside  of  tho 
thumb  nail. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  whether  that  was  there  by  accident  or 
design  ? — It  was  done  by  design  to  increase  tho  artistic  effect. 

Is  this  touching  in  both  photographs  perceptible  to  an  ordinary 
person  looking  at  them  with  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

Take  the  Daguerreotype  and  tell  ntc  is  the  hand  which  appears  to 
have  been  obliterated  the  same  hand  you  refer  to  in  the  Paris  photo- 
graphs ? — Yes,  the  same  hand. 

Is  the  Paris  photograph  a good  and  accurate  one  ? — It  is  a toler- 
ably good  photograph,  not  such  a photograph  as  would  carry  a 
medal  at  any  exhibition,  but  a fairaverago  photograph. 
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In  the  Paris  photograph  docs  the  light  fall  on  the  left  thumb? — 
Yes,  my  lord.  It  has  been  a top-side  light. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  is  the  thumb  exposed  to  the  light,  or  under 
the  shade  of  the  hand  ? — The  thumb  there  was  so  far  back  that  it  is 
under  the  shadow  of  the  body.  The  light  was  so  imperfect  that 
there  is  hardly  any  delineation. 

That  is  not  what  I ask  you.  Is  the  thumb  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hand  ? — It  is. 

Now,  what  about  the  light  ? — The  light  when  this  was  taken  was 
in  an  artistic  sense  imperfect,  being  too  much  diffused. 

Would  that  bring  out  the  part  in  shade  more  or  less  distinctly  ? — 
It  would  have  no  special  effect  upon  the  distinctness.  The  indis- 
tinctness in  the  Daguerreotype  is  due  not  to  detective  light,  but  to 
defective  focussing,  whereby  the  head  and  face  are  sharp,  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  hands  slightly  out  of  the  focus. 

What  is  the  effect  ? — To  lower  the  quality  of  the  definition. 

Would  you  kindly  use  language  that  others  than  photographers 
use  ? — It  makes  the  picture  more  “ fuzzy.”  (Laughter.) 

Do  you  mean  indistinct? — “Fuzzy”  seems  to  be  a papular 
word. 

Does  it  produce  distortion  ? — Only  the  distortion  of  want  of 
sharpness. 

Does  it  interfere  with  the  size  ? — No. 

You  say  the  face  is  sharp  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  ear  ? — It  is  quite  sharp,  but  there  is  no 
detail.  The  half-tone  is  gone,  and  the  result  is  it  is  hard  and 
patchy.  By  hardness  I mean  that  there  is  a sudden  transition  from 
the  light  to  the  shade. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that  ? — To  show  the  objeot  indistinctly. 
You  merely  see  the  outline,  and  not  very  perfectly. 


MR.  GORDON'S  PRINTS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

My  Dear  SrR, — The  prints  I lately  exhibited  at  Conduit 
Street,  and  of  which  you  make  such  favourable  mention, 
were  not  from  gum-gallic  negatives,  as  stated  in  the  News. 
They  were  produced  by  another  method  on  which  1 have 
been  working  for  a long  time  past,  and  one  which  I con- 
sider as  very  superior  to  gum-gallic.— Faithfully  yours, 

R.  Mansers  Gordon. 

WALLICH  V.  HENDERSON. 

Sir, — Endowed  as  I. am  with  a disposition  peculiar  to  my 
countrymen,  I cannot  allow  Dr.  Wallich’s  letter  which 
appeared  in  your  last  impression  to  remain  unanswered. 
All  that  I desire  is  that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  should  be  known  concerning  the 
matter  between  Dr.  Wallich  and  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Doctor  seems  inclined  to  catch  at 
straws  when  he  says  “ that  the  negative  was  intrusted  to 
me  to  produce  one  enamel,  not  two,  and  that  he  kept  the 
second  copy  sent  on  approbation  to  avoid  my  retaining  a 
copy  from  a registered  negative.” 

Why  did  Dr.  Wallich  not  say,  when  he  delivered  the 
negative,  that  it  was  registered,  and  1 was  not  to  keep 
copies,  or  when  he  sent  the  cheque  as  payment  for  the 
two  ? 

He  admitted  in  court  that  he  had  not  given  me  notice 
that  the  picture  was  a copyright,  or  that  1 was  not  to  keep 
copies.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  “ that  the  Act  declares  it 
penal  for  any  one  to  attach  any  name,  initial,  or  monogram 
other  than  that  of  the  producer  of  the  original  picture  or 
negative  to  any  photographic  or  other  copy  taken  from  it.” 
I can  prove  that  I gave  Dr.  Wallich  full  credit  for  having 
produced  the  negative,  that  the  said  notice  was  removed 
by  some  one  on  or  before  the  Monday  following  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  ; the  object  of  the  person  who  removed  the 
notice  I am  at  a loss  to  understand.  On  my  inquiring  of 
the  attendant  at  the  Exhibition  as  to  whether  he  had  seen 
any  one  remove  a notice  from  my  frame,  ho  replied  in  the 
negative,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  notices  had  been 
removed  from  other  exhibitors’  frames.  This  should  be 
inquired  into  by  the  Photographic  Society. 

As  Dr.  Wallich  and  myself  are  evidently  each  wishing 
to  have  the  last  say,  the  best  thing  Dr.  W.  can  do  is  to 
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publish  all  letters  diicctly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  dispute  ; I will  do  likewise,  in  order  that  we  may 
both  be  represented  to  the  photographio  world  in  our  true 
colours. 

I may  here  remark  that  I am  now  sorry  that  the  case  was 
withdrawn.  Had  my  witnesses  been  called,  I do  not  doubt 
that  the  magistrate  would  have  dismissed  the  case. 
Apologizing  for  the  trouble,  I remain,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Henderson. 


MESSRS.  MEVES  BROTHERS. 

Sir, — The  particulars  given  in  your  columns  of  22nd 
iust.  respecting  Madame  Leroux’s  complaint  against  our 
firm,  before  Mr.  Mansfield,  requires  an  explanation.  The 
said  Madame  Leroux’s  niece  (Miss  Addison)  on  the  22nd 
of  November  called  at  our  establishment  and  had  her 
photograph  taken.  She  then  made  enquiry  respecting  the 
colouring  of  photographs  as  advertised  by  us.  She  was 
shown  the  specimens  on  view,  and  the  special  style  of 
colouring  required  by  us,  before  wo  could  give  her  colour- 
ing out  to  do,  for  which  she  would  receive  remuneration. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  the  photographic  style  of  colouring 
which  we  adveitise  for  is  not  artistic,  but  extremely  amateur, 
and  is  meant  more  especially  for  those  who  have  a liking 
for  colouring  in  a strictly  amateur  sense,  and  meant  to  fill 
in  two  or  three  leisure  hours  per  diem  as  disposed.  We 
are  constantly  forwarding  photographs  to  be  coloured,  and 
with  the  practical  hints  we  give  gratis  to  those  who  have 
purchased  our  colours,  with  attention  and  a little  applica- 
tion on  their  part,  the  colouring  becomes  easily  attainable, 
and  is  a very  agreeable  way  of  occupying  oneself,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  remunerative.  Many  have  practised  and 
attained  excellent  results  who  have  had,  and  now  have  cut, 
large  numbers  to  colour  for  payment.  Miss  Addison,  then, 
bought  her  colours  and  guide,  with  which  a coloured  speci- 
men of  the  style  required,  with  photographs  for  practising 
upon,  were  included,  with  a perfect  understanding  of  what 
was  indispensably  requisite,  being  previously  personally 
informed  to  purchasing,  it  was  quite  optional  on  her  part 
to  do  so.  She  brought  in  her  specimens  of  colouring,  which 
were  very  inferiorly  done  the  first  time,  and  was  told  the 
defects,  and  requested  to  practise  a little  timo  to  rectify 
such.  She  called  a second  time,  but  had  not  given  herself 
reasonable  timo  for  improvement,  and  was  pointed  out 
again  the  defects,  and  every  possible  information  for  her 
especial  advantage  was  given  her  to  remedy  such.  On  her 
last  visit  (it  was  after  Madame  Leroux  had  appealed  to  Mr. 
Mansfield  on  her  niece’s  behalf)  she  had  made  no  progress  ; 
apparently  she  deemed  it  not  worth  her  while  to  practise 
and  endeavour  to  perfect  herself  in  doing  them.  Certainly, 
we  could  not  give  her  colouring  out  to  do  on  her  specimens 
submitted  to  us, as  she  was  quite  incompetent  for  undertaking 
such,  of  which  she  herself  must  have  been  fully  cognizant. 
Miss  Addison  purchased  her  colours  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  of  November,  and  the  complaint  against  us  was  mado 
on  the  7th  of  December,  within  ten  days,  inclusive,  of  that 
of  purchasing,  thus  not  giving  herself  time  to  gain  much 
proficiency.  As  to  the  artist  referred  to  by  Madame  Leroux 
of  forty  years'  standing,  we  can  most  assuredly  state  that 
the  photographs  submitted  to  our  inspection  by  Miss  Addi- 
son were  done  in  no  way  eligible  for  sale,  and  we  should 
pause  before  giving  out  colouring  on  such  specimens. 
Ours  is  a perfect  bona  fide  business,  being  established  in 
Albany  Street  for  eight  years  as  art  photographers. 

The  art  of  colouring  photographs,  to  the  generality  of 
amateur  colourists,  is  mostly  unknown  ; that  is,  how  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  effects.  We  have  lately  added  such  to  our 
photographic  business,  and  could  employ  numbers  of  hands 
n colouring  such,  which,  we  may  state  here,  we  do;  how- 
ever, wo  are  often  compelled  to  decline  photographic 
colouring  received  from  the  profession  and  otherwise  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  proficient  colourists  to 
do  the  same.  If  necessary,  we  could  undertake  to  produce 
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receipts  of  colouring  where  proficiency  has  been  obtained 
under  our  system  through  the  special  information  contained 
in  our  guide  and  subsequent  observations.  Colouring  has 
been  given  out  to  such  colourists  as  referred  to  above,  to 
the  extent  of  half-a-gross  per  week;  for  some  time  like- 
wise of  those  who  are  in  regular  receipt  of  colouring,  who 
have  purchased  our  colours,  &c.  We  may  here  state,  on 
receipt  of  eligible  specimens  from  non-purchasers,  we  have 
sent  out,  and  continue  to  do  so,  regular  colouring.  This, 
as  before  stated,  wo  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  substan- 
tiate by  our  books. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state,  had  the  colours  not  been 
used,  and  Miss  Addison  had  not  considered  herself  eligible 
to  undertake  such  colouring,  we  should  have  had  no 
objection  in  returning  the  money  she  originally  paid  ; but, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  request  was 
unreasonable,  for  the  colours  had  been  used,  likewise  the 
photographs  painted  ; therefore,  we  could  not,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  entertain  her  proposal.  Often  persons  on  receipt 
of  the  colours,  guide,  photographs,  &c.,  have  imagined 
themselves  not  eligible  to  undertake  the  colouring,  knowing 
they  have  no  amateur  taste  and  no  aptitude  for  colouring 
of  the  most  unpretentious  character.  When  we  have  been 
corresponded  with,  intimating  such,  wo  have  returned  the 
money,  when  the  colours,  guide,  photograph,  &c.,  have 
not  been  used,  and  are  eligiblo  for  resale.  The  insertion 
of  this  explanation  will  oblige  us.  Meves  Brothers. 

70,  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  December  23rd,  1871. 


ALBUMEN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I have  read  Mr.  Hart’s  letter  in  your  last  impres- 
sion animadverting  upon  something  I stated  in  my  paper 
on  albumen.  It  isnot  my  intention  to  enter  into  a lengthened 
controversy  on  any  subject,  as  I have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  it.  I leave  the  matter  after  this  letter  for 
the  judgment  of  the  photographic  profession.  If  tho  subject 
of  my  paper  provokes  further  investigation,  I shall  be 
glad,  ns  I believe  it  to  be  important. 

1 must  first  state  that  I adhere  to  any  statement  I made 
in  my  paper,  and  I have  no  doubt  my  friend,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
will  abide  by  his.  My  statements  were  the  results  of 
analysis,  and  Mr.  Blanchard's  were  derived  from  observation. 

I cannot  quite  make  out  what  statement  Mr.  Hart  wishes 
to  rebut.  Certainly  not  that  prints  fade,  for  he  gives 
another  reason  why  they  should.  It  cannot  be  that  I did 
not  find  sulphur  in  albumen.  At  first  it  appeared  to  me 
on  reading  the  letter  that  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Blanchard 
had  made  a statement  to  me  without  ascertaining  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundation  for  it.  This  idea,  of  course,  I dis- 
miss. In  order  to  play  the  role  of  “ Athanasius  contra 
mundutn,”  as  Mr.  Hart  would  do  against  “several  great 
names  in  photography,’’  the  special  article  of  the  creed  to 
which  he  objects  should  be  precisely  stated. 

Supposing  that  the  letter  is  designed  to  prove  that  the 
sulphur  is  not  in  a free  state,  I must  confess  that  the 
argument  fails  to  convince.  His  conclusion  is  “ helped  ” 
by  the  words  given  by  him  as  a quotation  in  inverted 
commas,  “ tho  chief  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  amount 
is  always  the  same.”  I presume  that  this  is  intended  as  a 
quotation  from  my  paper.  The  sentence,  if  so  intended, 
exists  but  as  a misquotation.  I particularly  mentioned 
averages. 

As  to  mixtures,  we  are  told  that  their  component  parts 
“can  be  detected  by  the  eye  through  the  aid  of  a micro- 
Bcope.”  I think  not.  The  sensitized  collodion  film  is  a 
mixture  (that  is,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  do  not 
enter  into  combination  with  the  collodion ).  Can  the 

microscope  separate  the  atom  of  iodide  from  the  bromide, 
and  again  these  from  the  collodion  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded ? Or  again,  when  albumen  is  salted  and  applied  to 
the  paper,  can  it  distinguish  the  atoms  of  tho  chlorides  ? 
May  not  sulphur  be  dissolved  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  tho  chloride,  and  be  deposited  when  the  albumen  dries 


without  being  microscopically  detected.  As  the  propor- 
tions of  sulphur  in  ovalbumen  vary,  there  must,  in  some 
cases,  be  an  excess,  and  this  excess  is  surely  held  in  solution. 
What  becomes  of  the  phosphorus  to  be  found  in  the  albu- 
men ? I know  of  no  chemist  who  regards  it  as  entering  into 
combination  with  the  albumen.  Of  one  thing  I am  certain, 
viz.,  that  sulphur  present  is  unoxydized,  and,  being  in 
this  condition,  is  in  a fit  state  to  enter  into  combination 
with  silver  as  a sulphide.  The  reason  for  a practical  con- 
version into  tho  sulphide  is  apparent  to  any  chemist.  I 
am  not  a spiritualist,  but  I do  believe  in  occasionally  an 
uncombined  element. 

I am  quito  aware  that  butyric  acid  and  other  organic 
acids  are  formed  as  albumen  decomposers,  but  I am  equally 
aware  that  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  expunged  in  the 
shape  of  disagreeable  gases,  unless  they  enter  into  more 
stable  combinations.  I wished  to  show  that  as  sulphur  was 
present  in  albumen,  fading  might  result ; Mr.  Hart  does  not 
appear  to  deny  it,  but  brings  another  enemy  to  attack  the 
stability  of  our  silver  prints. 

In  the  presence  of  moisture  all  albumen  will  more  or  less 
decompose,  and  butyric  acid  might  be  formed  in  any  paper. 
In  strongly  smelling  paper,  accepting  Mr.  Hart’s  reasoning 
as  to  precipitates,  surely  the  white  organic  compound  of 
silver  would  be  formed  at  once  on  sensitizing,  and  ought  to 
be  visible  on  the  finished  print.  Does  it  begin  by  being 
dark  coloured  and  end  by  turning  white  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  hyposulphite  be  left  in  a 
print,  it  fades  rapidly.  Is  this  due  to  butyric  acid,  or  to 
the  decomposition  of  tho  hyposulphite  and  the  formation  of 
sulphide?  If  it  be  due  to  the  sulphide  of  silver  in  one  case, 
and  this  be  yellow  when  visible,  may  not  the  sulphide  of 
silver  be  of  the  same  colour  in  the  case  whore  it  is  formed 
from  the  sulphur  in  the  albumen. 

I do  not  believe  that  sulphides  assuming  a yellow  colour 
reverse  “ nature’s  laws.”  It  used  to  be  a “ law  of  nature  ” 
that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth  ; that  law  is  altered  now. 
The  latest  researches  seem  to  point  out  how  imperfect  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  colour  of  any  metal,  particularly  in  a fine 
state  of  division,  much  less  can  one  claim  to  know  all  about 
the  colour  of  their  compounds.  — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  de  W.  Abney,  Lieut.  R.E. 


in  tfre  Stubiu. 

Judicial  Photography. — Mr.  H.  Badon  Pritnhard  has 
written  the  following  to  the  Times  in  reference  to  M.  Beau’s 
letter: — “ That  a photographic  portrait  must  necessarily  be  a 
true  likenoss  of  the  model  is,  without  doubt,  a most  popular 
fal  acy,  and  I am  very  glad  indeed  that  M.  Beau  has  pointed 
this  out  in  your  impression  of  yestorday.  A photographer  who 
is  at  once  an  artist  and  a practised  manipulator  can,  by  varying 
the  lighting  and  pose  of  tho  sitter,  easily  bring  about  the  most 
contradictory  results  ; and  a most  striking  illustration  ot  this 
was  recently  aftorded  at  the  Conduit  Street  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition by  M.  Grasshoff,  of  Berlin,  who  showed  thirty  pictures 
of  one  and  the  same  model,  ot  which  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  any  two  resembled  one  another.  Our  Home  Office,  it  will 
be  remembered,  has  recently  issued  instructions  to  governors  of 
prisons  for  the  photographing  of  all  criminals,  but  unless  some 
explicit  and  simple  directions  are  given  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  order,  the  portraits  furnished  will,  I feel  sure,  prove  but 
sorry  means  of  identification.”  M.  Beau  has  also  furthor 
written  as  follows  : — “ May  I beg  the  favour  of  adding  a few 
remarks  to  my  former  letter  on  the  subject  of  photographic 
portraiture  as  judicial  evidence?  Before  discussing  with  ad- 
vantage the  details  of  a result,  it  would  bo  well  first  to  be  clear 
upon  the  cause  of  its  production.  I quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  deprecation  of  the  much  to  be  regretted  practic  e 
of  “ retouching  ” negatives,  which,  if  coupled  with  a ivrong 
effect  of  light,  may  entirely  annihilate  the  resemblance.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a widely  spread 
popular  error  attributing  to  the  perfection  of  cameras  and 
chemicals  tho  almost  entire  credit  in  tho  result,  while  on 
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might  rather  say  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
likeness — no  more,  indeed,  than  the  pen  and  the  ink  with  the 
literary  merit  of  a manuscript.  Pen  and  ink  are  necessary  im- 
plements for  writing  ; but  has  it  ever  crossed  anybody’s  mind 
to  attribute  to  them  the  merit  of  the  composition?  With  an 
inferior  camera  and  with  doubtful  chemicrls  a most  striking 
likeness  mey  be  produced,  while  the  best  of  both,  aided  by  the 
most  scientific  manipulation,  might  give  atrocious  representa- 
tions of  humanity.  Chemicals  and  cameras  are  the  means  of 
mechanically  representing  the  form,  but  the  whole  art  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture  lies  in  the  expression,  which  alone  the 
effect  of  light  can  truthfully  bring  forward.  I do  not  speak  of 
architectural  and  landscape  photography,  in  which,  when  a 
view  of  the  subject  has  been  fixed  upon,  the  physiognomy  is 
sure  to  be  maintained,  without  a possibility  of  modification ; 
but  in  portraiture  it  is  quite  different,  and  the  only  thing  to 
ask  from  the  chemicals  is  not  to  destroy  what  the  light  has 
produced.  I might  multiply  the  instances.  Does  a mirror 
produce  the  image  ? Certainly  not,  but  it  propouuds  it,  and 
the  quality  wanted  in  it  is  simply  not  to  distort  the  features  ; 
but  if  a grimace  is  made,  the  mirror  must  reproduce  it.  So 
with  the  camera  and  chemicals.  The  effect  of  light  is  the  true 
agent  in  portraiture,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sitter  is  the  art. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  image  that  light,  managed 
with  artistic  skill,  is  expected  to  produce,  and  it  would  require 
a very  clever  hand  to  rectify,  as  it  were,  nature,  or,  rather, 
render  nature  more  like  itself.  All  these  technical  details 
would  necessitate  examples  to  substantiate  them,  and  it  is  only 
by  a sharp  controversy  on  the  subject  that  the  public  may  bo 
enlightened  and  brought  to  a proper  knowledge  of  what  a 
photographic  portrait  really  is,  or  what  it  should  be.  Then  a 
vast  and  encouraging  study  will  be  open  to  would-be  photo- 
graphers. It  is  almost  a case  of  mind  versus  matter ; too  much 
matter  has  heretofore  invaded  the  photographic  field,  and  it 
will  only  be  by  gradually  instilling  mind,  in  lieu  of  a great 
part  of  the  matter  in  possession,  that  photography  will  occupy 
its  place  among  the  fine  arts.” 

New  Use  for  Ferrotype  Plates— (By  W.  Klauser). — 
have  found  a new  use  for  ferrotype  plates,  t.  e.,  the  large  size 
ones,  10  by  14.  The  wet  spell  we  had  some  two  weeks  ago 
gave  me  much  trouble  with  the  skylight,  water  coming  in  fear- 
fully. Of  pails  and  dishes  we  had  not  enough,  and  washtubs 
had  to  be  brought  to  receive  the  unwelcome  drip,  drips.  See- 
ing a pile  of  these  black  customers  on  the  table,  an  idea  struck 
me.  Big  shears  wero  procured,  and  this  worthless  material  cut 
into  strips  the  long  way,  about  one  inch  wider  than  the  bars  ot 
the  skylight.  Now  began  the  work  of  tacking  them  on,  begin- 
ning each  from  the  top,  and  bending  the  overlapping  edges  up. 
Lo!  what  a charm!  Nary  drop  had  the  impudence  to  fall 
down,  but  was  kindly  led  out.  This  mode  is  a very  simple  one, 
costs  but  little,  can  be  done  quickly,  and  is  effective, 


fampfltotttsf. 

Our  Next  Volume.— In  sending  forth  the  last  number  of 
the  present  volume,  and  offering  our  friends  the  warmest  greet- 
ings of  the  season,  we  take  our  usual  occasion  to  refer  to  our 
work  for  the  coming  year.  Besides  the  ordinary  features  which 
have  characterized  the  Photographic  N ews,  and  which  will 
be  retained  in  the  future,  some  new  arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress which  will,  we  trust,  be  receivod  with  favour.  The  same 
regular  staff  who  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  News  will 
continue  to  do  so,  and  contributions  may  be  expected  from  the 
pons  of  Messrs.  Adam-Salomon,  H.  P.  'Robinson,  F.  Bedford, 
V.  Blanchard,  W.  England,  Dr.  Anthony,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr. 
Liesegang,  Dr.  Phipson,  Dr.  Wallich,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
Lieut.  Abney,  CaptaiD  Waterhouse,  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Cherrill, 
A.  do  Constant,  Mayland,  Bovey,  Woodbury,  E.  L.  Wilson," 
Ernest  Lacan,  Spiller,  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  S.  Fry,  J.  R.  John- 
son, F.  R.  Window,  R.  M.  Gordon,  0.  G.  Rejlauder,  Earl,  F. 
Piercy,  F.  Eliot,  G.  Croughton,  W.  J.  Stillman,  W.  Faulkner, 
Tudor  Williams,  Hughes,  Henderson,  Preston,  Crookes, 
Gulliver,  Brooks,  Wilkinson,  Burgess,  Foster,  Easlham,  Martin" 
Hart,  Cocking,  Cooper,  Arthur  Taylor,  Slingsby,  Beattie,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  whose  experience  gives  value  to  their 
communications.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  overy  facility  to 
render  the  News  as  acceptable  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  to 
mako  it  worthy  of  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  recognized 


organ  of  photographers.  In  closing  the  labours  of  the  present 
year  wo  wish  for  all  our  friends,  contributors,  correspondents, 
and  readers  a happy  and  successful  new  year. 

Blair  Testimonial  Fund. — Arthur  Taylor,  Marseilles,  £2. 

Venator. — There  are  very  many  substances  by  which  paper  can  be 
made  transparent,  and  many  by  which  different  experimentalists 
in  this  branch  of  coloured  photography  have  succeeded.  Canada 
balsam,  Venice  turpentine,  wax,  stearine,  spermaceti,  paraffin, 
varnishes,  almond  oil,  boiled  oil,  &c.  We  cannot  tell  you  which 
is  best.  If  you  search  through  the  volumes  of  the  News,  you  will 
find  many  recipes.  Mr.  Briggs’s  article  in  the  Year-Book  three 
years  ago  on  the  “ Emollio-type  ” will  give  you  some  valuable 
hints.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  size  from  the  paper 
by  means  of  soaking  in  hot  water  before  applying  the  balsam,  &c., 
in  order  to  secure  even  transparency.  2.  The  zinc  process  has 
many  advantages  for  small  operations.  You  will  find  some  details 
on  the  subject  in  our  forthcoming  Year-Book.  3.  The  chalk 
will  not  contain  gold  unless  it  has  been  precipitated,  and  is  so 
mixed  with  the  chalk.  If  so,  add  nitric  acid,  which  will  render  the 
chalk  soluble  as  nitrate  of  lime,  which  may  be  washed  away. 

J.  Burton. — We  fear  that  the  experiment  would  be  dangerous, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  chemist. 

A.  Boisson. — We  do  not  know  where  Cox’s  gelatine  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  our  correspondent  ? 

Septimus  Henderson. — We  have  not  heard  details  of  the  precise 
mode  employed  by  the  German  and  Russian  photographers  in 
vignetting  with  a dark  background  into  a dark  margin,  but  there 
are  several  methods  by  which  the  operations  may  be  effected. 
The  simplest  would  consist  in  vignetting  the  negative  in  the 
camera.  The  figure  would  be  placed  in  front  of  a dark  background, 
and  a dark  screen  with  an  oval  aperture  of  the  proper  size  inter- 
posed between. the  figure  and  lens,  so  as  to  permit  just  sufficient  of 
the  figure  to  be  taken  on  the  plate;  the  surrounding  edges,  being 
protected  from  light,  would  produce  the  effect  in  question. 

Arthur  Taylor. — Thanks.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  further 
details  of  this  etching  process. 

F.  N.  D. — The  proportion  of  soluble  cotton  necessary  to  make  intense 
collodion  depends  much  on  its  quality.  With  some  samples  four 
grains  to  each  ounce  of  solvents  will  give  sufficient  body,  whilst 
with  other  samples  twice  that  proportion  will  not  be  too  much. 
Cotton  made  at  a high  temperature,  as  a rule,  gives  a limpid  collo- 
dion, even  when  a large  proportion  is  used,  and  such  a cotton  gene- 
rally favours  intensity.  The  salts  of  cadmium  tend  to  muke  a 
collodion  thick  and  glutinous,  whilst  alkaline  salts  tend  to  limpi- 
dity. As  agener.il  rule,  we  prefer  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

R.  L. — The  law  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  place  any  intimation 
upon  it  to  the  effect  that  it  is  registered,  and  the  copyright  preserved. 
In  all  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  wishing  to  copy  to  ascertain 
for  themselves  whether  a picture  is  copyright  or  not. 

G.  T.  R. — Your  sunned  down  sky  being  of  a warmer  tone  than  the 
foreground  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreground  was 
printed  in  diffused  light,  and  the  sky  sunned  down  in  the  sun.  As 
a rule,  the  exactly  opposite  effect  is  desirable.  The  picture  is  good 
in  many  respects,  but  the  negative  has  been  a little  under-exposed. 

F.  S. — In  all  cases  that  we  know  anything  about  the  cameo  vignettes 
are  charged  higher  than  ordinary  cards,  as,  of  course,  they  ought 
to  be,  as  they  necessarily  involve  more  labour.  The  amount 
charged  varies  in  different  establishments. 

W.  W.— To  test  a solution  with  litmus  paper,  you  should  allow 
the  latter  to  remain  immersed  a minute  or  two  2.  The  amount 
of  carbonate  of  soda  you  add  is  much  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired. Iu  neutralizing  a solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  bear 
in  mind  that  if  tested  with  litmus  immediately  the  soda 
has  been  added,  a false  result  may  bo  obtained,  the  carbonic 
acid  liberated  acting  upon  the  test  paper.  The  solution  should  be 
permitted  to  stand  awhile  before  applying  the  litmus.  The  brown 
powder  is  probably  oxide  of  gold  thrown  down  by  the  soda.  3. 
Yes;  a steel  knife  may  be  used.  4.  When  copper  is  added  to  an 
iron  developer,  it  is  generally  recommended  to  dissolve  the  copper 
salt  and  the  iron  salt  in  two  different  solutions,  and  then  mix 
them.  5.  There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  mixing  the  protosul- 
phate of  iron  with  the  ammonia  sulphate.  6.  The  solution  will 
probably  work  well,  but  it  is  somewhat  weak  for  winter.  It  is 
not  a fifteen -grain  developer,  as  the  ammonia  sulphate  of  iron  only 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  having  no  developing  action. 

W.  E.  Bovey. — Next  week.  The  pressure  on  our  space,  and  late 
hour  at  which  copy  arrived,  compel  the  letter  to  stand  over. 

R.  N.  L. — Thanks. 

Several  correspondents  in  our  next. 


Abney,  Lieut.,  albumen  applied  to  photo- 
graphy. 607 

Aboey,  Lieut.,  a wet  process  for  alkaline  deve- 
lopment, 280 

Abney,  Lieut.,  blisters  in  dry  plate  negatives,  472 
Abney,  Lieut.,  carbon  printing  in  the  dark,  591 
Abney,  Lieut.,  exposure,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  photographic  image,  531 
Abney,  Lieut.,  practical  hints  ;for  young  photo- 
graphers, 366 

Abney,  Lieut.,  photography  at  Chatham,  7 
Acid  toning  baths,  .515 

Actinometer,  suggestion  for  an,  by  IV.  Mar- 
quand, 112 

Advertising,  photographic,  215 
Albumen  applied  to  photography,  607,  609 
Albumen  as  a preliminary  coating,  50j,  526,  582, 
598 

Albumen  as  a substratum  for  collodion  plates,  the 
employment  of,  by  Dr.  P.  Liesegang,  489 
Albumen  as  a substiatum,  the  use  of,  by  C. 
Wager  null,  418 

Albumen  as  a substratum,  by  Thomas  Gulliver, 
582 

Albumen  coating  for  wet  plates,  515 
Albumen  from  blood,  359 
Albumen,  preliminary  coatings  of,  527 
Albumen  prints,  acid  toning  bath  for,  by  Dr. 
Liesegang,  486 

Albumen  prints,  on  blisters  in,  by  A.  L.  Hender- 
son, 605 

Albumen  process  on  glass,  by  M.  Noton,  246 
Albumen  softening  and  leaving  the  paper  in  the 
toning  bath,  by  John  K.  Clemons,  306 
Albumen,  substitute  for.  210 
Albumen,  on  some  new  derivatives  of,  by  O. 
Loew, 160 

Albumenized  paper,  blisters  in,  by  Dr.  J.  Nau- 
haus,  476 

Albumenized  paper,  irregular  markings  and 
stains  on,  432 

Albumenized  paper  in  practice,  washed,  by  II. 

Haden  Pritchard,  485 
Albumenized  paper,  stains  on,  491 
Albumenized  paper,  washed,  99 
Albumenized  paper  without  washing  or  fuming, 
how  to  prepare  durable  sensitive,  by  L.  G. 
Kleffel,  367 

Albumenized  prints,  notes  on  the  blistering  of, 
by  Dr.  P.  Liesegang,  500 
Albumenizing  glass  plates,  note  on,  by  Johannes 
GrasshofI,  451 

Albumenizing  paper  both  sides,  128 
Albuminate  of  silver,  caustic  potash  as  a solvent 
for,  376 

Albums  for  new  styles,  191 
A1  ums,  tell-tale  photog-aptne,  503 
Alcohol,  to  rectify,  527 

Alkaline  development,  a wet  process  for,  by 
Lieut.  Abney,  280 

Alkaline  development,  by  M.  Carey  Lea,  66 
Almanac,  photographic  pocket,  36 
Alum  in  bath,  129 
Alum  in  the  printing  bath,  106,  373 
Alum  silver  bath,  the,  555 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  154,  311 
America,  bromide  patent  in,  204 
America,  oreign  patents  in,  106 
American  Correspondence,  5,  28,  64,  87,100,  123, 
134,  150,  157,  195,  219,  231,  256,  267,  315,  349, 
352,  334,  388,  411,  417,  461,  508,  520,  568,  581, 
603 

American  Exhibition,  English  pictures  at  the,  422 
American  Photographic  Association,  the,  313 
American  Photographic  Exhibition,  109,  145 
America,  progress  of  photography  in,  by  J.  0. 
Browne,  330 

Ammonia,  printing  by  the  aid  of  carbonate  of, 
by  Dr.  Vogel,  200 
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Henderson,  307 

Museum  of  photography,  a,  577 
Music,  photo-lithographs  of,  179 
My  portrait,  by  II.  B.  P.,  214 

Nadar,  261 

National  Photographic  Association,  U.S.,  322 
Nature  of  different  gums,  38 
Natural  colours  in  photography,  9,  589 
Nauhaus,  Dr.  J.,  blisters  in  albumenized  paper, 
176 

Negative  bath  in  order,  on  keeping  a,  by  D.  D. 
T.  Davie,  355 

Negative  bath,  nitric  acid  in  the,  325 
Negative  bath  with  nitric  acid,  Mr.  Black's,  330 
Negative,  insufficient  washing  of  the,  201 
Negative  manipulation,  pinholes,  by  It.  J. 
Chute,  391 

Negative,  practical  hints  on  the  preservation  of 
the,  by  Win.  England,  136 
Negatives,  appearance  and  printing  character 
of,  by  M.  Carey  Lea,  273 
Negatives,  a simple  mode  of  reproducing,  361 
Negatives,  cracking  of,  112, 145 
Negatives,  ownership  of,  79,  92 
Negatives,  reproducing,  another  method  of,  517 
New  inventions,  23 
New  South  Wales,  photography  in,  491 
Newton,  Henry  J , freeing  prints  from  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  382 
Nickel  plating,  517 

Nickel  plating  as  applied  to  photographic  pur- 
poses, by  John  Spiller,  462 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  the  late,  506 
Nitrate  bath,  a novel,  230 
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Nitrate  of  silver  by  charcoal/reduction  of,  by  C. 

E.  Chandler,  159 
Nitrate  of  ailver,  impurities  of,  38 
Nitrate  of  silver.  492 

Nitric  acid.  Black’s  negative  bath  with,  330 
Nitric  acid  in  the  negative  bath,  326 
Nitric  acid,  re-agent  for  detecting,  527 
Noble  metals,  reducing  agent  for,  311 
Non-actinic  paper,  539 

Notes  on  the  collodio-bromide  process,  by  Henry 
Cooper,  Jun„  32 

Notices,  critical,  147,  315,459,  495,  518 
Noton,  M.,  on  a semi-swingback  applied  to  a 
stereoscopic  or  rectangular  camera,  166 
Noton.  M.,  the  albumen  process  on  glass,  246 
Novelty  in  portraiture,  37 

Obituary,  92,  105, 183,  230,  421 
Obscuring  glass,  563 
Observing  the  sun  spectroscopically,  384 
Odds  and  ends,  by  J.  R.  Griffiths,354,  107 
Ogier,  E.  P.,  selenography,  411 
Oil-ooloured  photographs  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  408 

Oil  paintings,  M.  Goupil's  method  of  reproducing, 
by  M.  Scamoni,  451,558 

Oil  surfaces,  printing  on  photographic,  by  II. 

H.  Snelling,  129 

Old  Photographer,  echoes  of  the  month,  by  an, 

I,  63,  99,  170,  218,  251,  327,  375,  423,  481,  550, 
580 

Old  silver  bath3,  freezing— a new  method  of 
renovating,  by  Hermann  Krone,  570 
Olive  oil,  action  of  sunlight  upon,  564 
On  long  exposures  in  connection  with  expression, 
by  Edwin  Cocking,  33 
Only  an  artist,  168 

On  some  new  derivativesj'of  albumen,  by  O. 
Loew, 160 

On  the  value  of  unserviceable  collodion,  4 
Operator  and  expressions  in  portraiture,  the 
temper  of  the,  by  Elwood  Terry,  196 
Operators’  specimens,  23,  36,  81 
Ornamental  backgrounds,  114 
Out  of  a fix,  by  O.  G.  Mason,  501 
Over-printed  proofs,  reducing,  92 
Ownership  of  negatives,  79,  92 

Paper  impervious  to  moisture,  105, 117, 121,  141 
Paper  negatives,  by  William  Blair,  88 
Paper,  non-actinic,  539 
Paper,  notes  on  durable  silver,  by  Fritz  H 

545 

Paper,  on  thp  keeping  of  sensitized,  543 
Paper,  preservation  of  sensitized,  558 
Paper  with  aniline  colours,  to  dye,  540 
Parchment  paper,  120 

Parchment  paper  and  hydrate  of  chloral,  by  Dr. 

T.  L.  Phipson,  111 
Paris,  how  the  Times  was  sent  to,  59 
Paris  Photographic  Exhibition  of  1870,  the,  422 
Paris,  photography  in,  287 
Paris,  scientific  press  in,  106 
Paris,  Woodburytype  process  in,  95 
Patent  laws  and  photography,  563 
Patent  laws,  the,  347 
Patents  in  America,  foreign,  106 
Patents,  recent,  478 
Past  year,  the,  1 

Pennsylvania  Photographic  Association,  130 
Permanence  of  silver  prints,  by  M.  OareyfLea, 
619 

Permanency  in  photographs,  313 
Permanent  photographs  on  glass,  561J 
Permanent  sensitive  paper,  419 
Permanganate  of  silver  for  purifying  the  nega- 
tive bath,  50 

Personal  instruction  for  photographers,  94 
Phipson,  T.  L.,  elimination  of  hyposulphites,  485 
Phipson,  Dr.  T.  L.,  parchment  paper  and  hydrate 
of  chloral,  111 

Photo-collographic  printing,  facilities  for  carbon 
printing  and,  495 
Photo-collographic  printing,  563 
Photo-collographic  printing,  improvements  in, 
666, 576 

Photo-collography,  408, 478 
Photo-enamelling  processes,  73 
Photo-engraving,  140 
Photo-galvanography,  178 
Photographers  and  assistants,  the  status  of,  467 
Photographer’s  creed,  the  modern,  11 
Photographic  apparatus  at  International  Exhi- 
bition, 251 

Photographic  exhibition,  the  forthcoming,  617, 
541,  55  * 

Photographic  ramble  in  a van,  47 
Photographic  secrets  for  sale,  38 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  23  S3,  94,  105, 
119,  131,  142, 168,  179,  215,  228,  275,  2»6,  298 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  the.  Its  new 
prospects,  97 

Photographic  Society  of  Scotland,  201 
"Photographic  Times,”  the,  165 
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Photographing  a leg,  503 
Photographing  criminals,  37 
Photographs  after  pictures,  251 
Photographs  registered,  103,  414,  4 '18 
Photographs  unmounted  for  books,  560 
Photography  aiding  art,  155 
Photography  and  the  eclipse,  3 
Photography  and  its  relations  to  the  State,  by 
Stephen  Thompson,  51,  08 
Photography  and  the  Tichbornc  case,  542,  593, 
608 

Photography  and  wood  engraving,  613 
Photography,  a novel  application  of,  207 
Photography  as  a business,  13 
Photography  at  Chatham,  by  Lieut.  Abney,  7 
Photography  at  the  International  Exhibition,  1*2 
Photography  eclipsed,  by  IV.  T.  Bovey,  486 
Photography  in  1871,  597 

Photography,  little  talk  about,  by  John  L. 
Oihon,  369 

rhoto-kakidoscopes,  104  ' 

Photo-lithographic  process,  a modified,  387 
Photo-lithographic  process,  the  asphalte,  by 
Ludwig  Schrank,  368 
Photo-lithographs  of  music,  179 
Photo-lithographic  process,  Cutting  and  Brad- 
ford’s, 585 

Photo  mechanical  printing,  SO,  139 
Photo-mechanical  printing  in  Canada,  251 
Photo-mechanical  printing  process,  a new,  by 
Captain  Waterhouse,  556 
Photo  micrography,  by  Thomas  lliggin,  113 
Photo-printing  process,  an  important,  203 
Photo-relief  process  in  France,  the,  262 
Photo-typographic  process,  347 
Photo  zincographic  reproductions,  299 
Physic,  photography  and,  378 
Pickering,  Professor,  photographing  the  coiona, 
355 

Pictures  of  the  sun  and  its  spots  at  a very  low 
cost,  4 

Pigeon  post,  microscopic  photography  for,  107 
Pigeon  post,  photograph?  and,  47 
Pigeon  post,  the  story  of  the,  427,  436 
Pinholes  in  negatives,  432 
Pinholes,  negative  manipulation,  by  R.  J.  Chute, 
394 

Pinholes,  the  cause  of,  by  S.  M.  Robinson,  270 
Firacy  and  copyright,  10,  45 
Piracy  of  photographs,  1"9, 203,  252 
Plastic  material,  new,  299 
Plate  holder,  a convenient,  by  Alexander  J. 
Simpson,  464 

Plates  moist  after  development,  keeping,  227 
Pleasant  termination  of  law  proceedings,  594 
Poisoning  by  cyanide,  421,  433 
Poisoning  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  444 
Polishing,  by  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  preliminary 
coating  t>.,  32 
Portrait  novelties,  84,  107 
Portraits  and  pictures,  by  Johannes  Grasshoff, 
221,245 

Po.  traits  in  a graduated  tint,  119 
Portraits,  surreptitious,  553 
i ortraitists,  hints  to,  117 
Portraiture,  another  new  style  in,  337 
Portraiture,  a novelty  in,  37. 107 
Portrait,  vicissitudes  of  a photographic,  212 
Tose.  examples  of  variety  and  grace  in,  575,  578 
Positive  printing,  on,  by  W.  L.  Shoemaker,  127 
Postage  stamps  for  small  remittances,  239 
Postage  of  photographs,  47 
Potash  as  a solvent  for  albuminate  of  silver, 
caustic,  376 

Potash  for  cleaning  plates,  the  use  of,  490 
Potash,  neutral  and  acid  chromate  of.  311 
Potassium,  iodide  of,  collodion  with,  543 
Practical  hints  for  young  photographers,  by 
Lieut.  Abney,  366 

Practical  Man,  where  to  go  with  the  camera, 
237,  304 

Practical  photography,  by  II.  J.  Kent,  317 
Precious  m-tals  from  redidues,  recovering,  587 
Preliminary  coatings,  16 
Preliminary  coatings  and  dry  plates,  36 
Preliminary  eo  iting  r.  polishing,  l>y  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  32 

Presentation,  a photographic,  60 
Present  position  of  autotype  printing,  by  W.  T. 
Bovey,  30 

Press  and  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  the, 
571 

Presses  for  cameo-vignettes,  203,  311 
Prices,  and  paying,  550 
Printing,  artistic,  309 

Printing,  artistic  and  ornamental,  by  John  L. 
Gihon,  417 

Printing  bath,  alum  in  the,  373 
Printing  formulas,  modified,  by  E.  and  II.  T. 
Anthony,  86 

Printing  frame,  combination,  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  7 

Printing  frames,  combination,  22,  31,  47 
Printing-frame  for  opal  glass,  a simple,  154 
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Printing  frame  suit,  the  combination,  578 
Printing,  hints  for,  464 

Printing,  improvements  in  photo-collographic 
566,  575 

Printing  in  the  dark,  carbon,  by  Lieut.  Abney, 
594 

Printing,  on,  by  Charles  Wager  Hull,  559 
Piinting  on  oil  surfaces,  photographic,  by  II.  H. 
Snelling,  429 

Printing,  on  some  curious  experiences  in,  by  G. 
Croughton,  392 

Printing,  on  some  new  methods  of,  498,  514 
Printing,  on  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
upon  photographic,  by  Ludwig  Schrank,  394 
Printing  on  the  margin  of  prints,  photographic, 
601 

Printing,  photo-collographic,  563 
Printing,  photo-mechanical,  80 
Printing  process,  a new  photo-mechanical,  by 
Captain  Waterhouse,  556 
Printing  processes,  collographic,  551 
Printing  solution,  removing  albumen  from,  444 
Printing,  theory  of  toning  and,  442 
Printing  through  a coloured  medium.  384 
Printing  through  coloured  glasses,  481 
Prisoners,  photographing  untried,  107 
Prisoners  refusing  to  be  photographed,  60 
Pritchard.  II.  Baden,  enlarged  landscapes,  232 
Pritchard,  II.  Baden,  on  the  pieparation  of 
micro-photographic  despatches  by  M.  Dagron’s 
process,  605 

Pritchard,  H.  Baden,  washed  albumenized  paper 
in  practice,  485 

Proceedings  of  Societies,  11,  23,  35,  58,  81  94, 
105,  118,  130,  142,  151,  169,  179.  191,  201,  228, 
239,  251,  263,  286,  298,  311,  322,  358,  419,  407, 
480,  491,  502,  525,  585 

Processes  of  the  present  day,  photographic,  19 
Protecting  prints  to  secure  permanency,  323 
Prussian  photographic  observations  during  the 
war,  373 

Pyrogallic  acid,  developer  of  copper  and,  267 
l’yroga'lic  acid  in  recovering  waste  gold  solu- 
tions, use  of,  by  William  Bell,  55 

Ramble  in  a van,  47 

Rapid  method  of  producing  large  prints  by, 
development,  by  J . II.  Hallenbeck,  570 
Rapid  photography,  371 
| Recent  Patents,  478 

I Recovering  precious  metals  from  residues,  5S7 
Rectifying  alcohol,  527 
Re-developer,  a good,  by  C.  F.  Cook,  513 
Red  light  in  the  camera,  on  the  influence  of,  128 
Reducing  agent  for  noble  metals,  311 
Reducing  chloride  of  silver,  110 
Reducing  silver  from  old  baths,  251 
Reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  char- 
coal, 332,  409 

Refiners,  residues  and,  407 
Registration  of  designs,  110 
Refining  silver,  588 

Reitlinger,  Prof.  E.,  on  the  measurement  of 
chemical  rays,  295 
Re- lacquering  brasswork,  58S 
Rembrandt  effects,  2 
Rendering  the  invisible  visible,  113 
Renovating  old  silver  baths,  freezing— a new 
method  of,  by  Hermann  Krone,  570 
Reproduced  negatives,  enlarged  and,  228 
Reproducing  negatives,  another  method  of,  517 
Reproducing  negatives,  a simple  mode  of,  301 
Reproducing  negatives  on  bromo-chioride  plates 
by  the  nitric  acid  treatment- double  salts — 
gum  blisters,  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  435 
Reproducing  oil  paintings,  M.  Goupil's  method 
of,  by  M.  Scamoni,  451 

Reproducing  works  of  art,  increased  facilities 
for,  by  Charles  Burton,  319 
Reproduction  of  designs,  on  the  proportional, 
by  Ludovico  dc  Courten.  535 
Reproductions  of  oil  paintings,  photographic, 
lay  M.  Scamoni,  558 
Reproductions,  photo-zin  - graphic,  299 
Residues  and  refiners,  4'  7 
Residues,  photographic,  161 
Residues,  recovering  pre  ious  metals  from,  587 
Retouched  negatives,  468 
Retouched  negatives,  varnish  for,  362 
Retouching  and  etching  of  negatives,  note  on 
the,  by  R.  Eich,  367 
Retouching,  cyanide  for,  307 
Retouching,  its  use  and  abuse,  459 
Retouching:  its  use  and  abuse,  by  G.  C. 
Wallich,  M.D.,  601 

Retouching  negatives,  147,  339,  341,  468,  539 
Retouching  negatives,  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  29 
Retouching  old  negatives,  215 
Retouching  the  negative,  299 
Retouching,  the  purposes  and  limits  of,  by  W. 
Hartmann,  171 

Retouching  with  pencil,  surface  for,  421,  432,456 
Rice,  George  M.,  renovating  old  baths,  261 
Rive  paper,  599 
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Robinson,  S.  M.,  the  cause  of  pinholes,  270 
Ross,  the  late  Thomas.  58 
Roucb,  Mr.  W.  IV., 98 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Institution,  276,299, 
304,  371,  389 

Royal  patronage  to  photography,  334 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  11,  203 
Royal  portraits,  copyright  in,  2S7 
Royal  Society,  soiree  of  the,  132,  203 
Rutherford’s  photographs  of  the  sun  and  Qxed 
stars,  by  Dr.  Mann,  294 

Salomon’s,  M.  Adam,  mode  of  lighting,  22 
Salomon,  portraits  a la,  by  O.  Sternberg,  452 
Salomon,  the  studio  ot  M Adam,  119,  275 
Sarony  and  Co.’s  studio  at  Scarboro’,  396 
Scamoni,  M.,  M.  Goupil's  method  of  reproducing 
oil  paintings,  451,  558 

Schaarwachter,  J.,  the  salts  of  chromium  used 
in  photography,  404 

Schraber,  A.,  on  the  preparation  of  glazed  and 
enamel  pictures,  476 

Schrank,  Ludwig,  on  the  influence  of  heat  and 
moisture  upon  photographic  printing,  394 
Schrank,  Ludwig,  the  asphalte  photo-lithographic 
process,  368 

Schnauss,  Dr.  J.,  then  and  now  in  photography, 
490 

Scliriebcr,  G.,  collodio-chloride  pictures  on  opal 
glass,  272 

Scnweir,  K , photography  in  the  field,  430,  439 
Scotland,  the  1 hotographic  Society  of,  193,201 
Scroll  portraits,  192 
Secrets  for  sale,  photographic,  38 
Selenography,  by  E.  P.  Ogier,  118,  414 
Sellac,  Dr.  Schultz,  chemical  and  mechanical 
changes  undergone  by  silver  salts  when  acted 
upon  by  light,  308,  321 

Sellac,  Dr.  Schultz,  on  the  effect  of  sensitizers  in 
the  dry  process,  557 

Bellac,  Dr.  Schultz,  photography  in  colours,  291 
Sellack,  Dr.  Schultz,  upon  the  sensitiveness  to 
light  of  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver, 
162,  204 

Semi-swingback  applied  to  a stereoscopic  or 
rectangular  camera,  on  a,  by  M.  Noton,  465 
Sensitive  albumenized  paper  without  washing  or 
fuming,  how  to  prepare  durable,  by  L.  G. 
Kleffel,  367 

Sensitive  paper,  another  preservative  for,  201 
Sensitive  paper  for  printing  by  development,  a 
highly,  219 

Sensitive  paper,  keeping,  274,  419 
Sensitive  paper,  preservation  of,  253,  311,  350 
Sensitized  paper,  keeping,  68,  81,  543 
Sensitized  paper,  preservation  of,  558 
Sensitizers  in  the  dry  process,  on  the  effect  of, 
by  Dr.  Schultz  Sellac,  557 
Sensitizers,  on  the  action  of,  by  Dr.  II.' Vogel, 
475 

Shade,  light  and,  575 
Sham  bank  notes,  47 

Shaw,  C.  A.,  on  the  use  of  photographs  as  art 
studies,  596 

Shoemaker,  W.  L.,  how  to  make  a good  solar 
negative,  332 

Shoemaker,  W.  L.  on  positive  printing,  127 
Silver  baths,  freezing— a new  method  of  reno- 
vating old,  by  Hermann  Krone,  570 
Silvering  glass,  f’etitjean’s  mode  of,  347 
Silvering  paper,  by  J.  R.  Clemons, 345 
Silver  in  photography,  substitutes  for,  529 
Silver  paper,  totes  on  durable,  by  Fritz  Haugk, 
545 

Silver  printing,  carbon  printing  i\,  26 
Silver  prints,  cause  of  fading  in,  25 
Silver  prints,  permanence  of,  by  M.  Carey  Lea, 
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Silver  refining,  359,  588 

Silver  salts  when  acted  upon  by  light,  changes 
undergone  by,  by  Dr.  Schultz  S^luc,_30S,  321 
Silver  solutions,  testing,  154,168 
Silver,  substitutes  for,  529 
Simons,  M.  P.,  on  the  fading  and  turning  yellow 
of  the  photograph,  284 
Simple  plan  of  copying  prints,  14 
Simpson,  Alexander  J.,  a convenient  plate- 
holder,  464 

Sitters,  expression  in,  22 
Sitters,  the  photographer’s  hints  to  his,  458 
Sixpenny  photographs,  540 
Skeleton  in  the  photographer's  closet,  a,  563 
Skylights,  blue  frosting  for,  204 
Skylights,  the  value  of  extensive,  576 
Snelling,  H.  11,  photographic  printing  on  oil 
surfaces,  429 

Soda,  freeing  prints  from  hyposulphite  of,  by 
Henry  J.  Newton,  382 

Solar  camera  hints,  by  Prof.  D.  A.  Woodward,  192 

356 

Solar  eclipse  in  Sicily,  the,  by  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  63, 
66,  76 

Solar  negative,  liow  to  make  a good,  by  W.  L, 
Shoemaker,  332 
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Solutions,  the  Blanchard  brush  for  applying,  553 
Some  recent  applications  of  photography,  15 
South  London  Photographic  Society,  35,  83, 130, 
191,  239,  286,  480,  502,  551,  585,  610 
Southworth,  Albert  S„  to  clean  glass  for  collodion 
and  silvering,  383 
Soup,  photographic,  36 

Spillcr,  John,  nickel  plating  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphic purposes,  462 
Splitting  of  films,  169,  177,  417 
Splitting  of  negative  films,  266 
Splitting  of  the  film,  by  M.  Carey  Lea,  270 
Stains  on  albumenized  paper,  491 
State,  photography  and  its  relations  to  the,  by 
Stephen  Thompson,  61,  68 
Stereographs,  trimming  and  mounting,  350 
Stereograph,  the,  by  Prof.  0 .Towler,  523,  549 
Stereo  pictures  with  one  lens  and  with  one  expo- 
sure, 274 

Stereoscope  in  France,  the,  299 
Stereoscope,  photograph  and  the,  by  John 
Henderson,  222 

Stereoscopic  pictures,  note  on  defects  of  lighting 
in,  by  Dr.  H.  Vogel,  478 
Sternberg,  O.,  portraits  a la  8alomon,  452 
Stevens,  C.  N.,  how  to  build  a photographic  car, 
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Still,  another  simple,  22 
Still  question,  the,  23 

Stinde,  Dr.  Julius,  bromine  salts  containing 
iodine,  280 
Stock  solutions,  241 
Students,  a photographic  gallery  of,  455 
Studio,  lighting  the,  506 
Studios,  visits  to  remarkable,  390,  412 
Submarine  photography,  480 
Bugar,  influence  of  light  on  the  conversion  of 
cane,  588 

8ugar  in  the  iron  developer,  254 
Summer  manipulation,  practical  hints  for,  398 
Sun  and  its  spots,  pictures  of  the,  at  a very  low 
cost,  4 

Sunbeams,  bottled,  441 
Sunbeam,  the,  456 
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